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HOECHST HAS IT 


Farbwerke Hoechat AG. Frankfurl/M. Germany 

Hoerhst in Grent Britain 
Chfmic<i/b I nnitod London S W 1 
Hanchbl Pharmactiutiiuilb Linutod. London. S W 1 
Hotichst Cabscfla Dyestuffs Limited. Mant^hebter 


The gay colours on these Easter eggs need to shine for only 
a few days. Other outside walls demand somewhat greater 
longevity of their decoration. Exact requirements, like Easter 
customs, vary from continent to continent — but in every case 
there is a suitable Hoechst dyestuff to decorate and to protect, 
to provide paints with a long life. 

An outstanding example of the wise use of colours is the 
chameleon, ensnaring insects and parasites with his clever use 
of camouflage. 

For large-scale pest control, however, Hoechst plant protection 
agents are probably more efficient than even the most industrious 
chameleon. The results achieved with them are astonishing. 
Whether it's paints for bungalows in the frozen north or for 
skyscrapers in the sizzling south, whether it's products to control 
insects or fight mildew ... Hoechst has it. 

Hoechst produces dyestuffs, textile auxiliaries, 
intermediates, pharmaceuticals, sera and vaccines, 
chemicals, raw materials for the paint industry, solvents, 
plastics, fibres, films, fertilizers and plant protection 
agents and designs and constructs chemical plants. 



A ctintury of 


Chemistry 
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RHODESIA: HOW MANY CLIMAXES? 

The. Prime Minister has .been doing well enough so far in keeping Mr Smith from rebellion; 
the danger now is that in leaning over too far backwards Mr Wilson might fall flat on his 
back, leaving Mr Smith the final victor page 581 • 



FIRST TERM REPORT 

A summary judgment on how Mr Wilson's government has performed in the economic 
field during its first parliamentary term page 579. 

THE CHANGING STOCK EXCHANGES 

Change is being forced on London jobbers, and the Stock Exchange Council mnv soon 
be making important recommendations for reform page 627. In New York, change is of a 
different sort. Our special correspondent reports on Wall Street s new men, now ideis 
and new tips page 628 




YES, IT'S DE GAULLE 

France's president is to seek (and will obtain) another term of office because he feels his 
essential tasks are unfinished. His critics may say that his decision also reflects the fact 
that the structure of the gaullist regime is incomplete page 582. 

BUSINESS BRIEF: WORLD STEEL IN TROUBLE 

Burdened with more plant than they know what to do with, steel producers take no 
steps to try to prevent another recession in their industry. The European Community is 
showing the first signs of slipping into one: orders for British steel are also thinning. 
Only in America are steel producers reasonably confident about next year page 622. 

FRESH FACE FOR NEW YORK 

The triumph of Representative Lindsay in New York City s mayoral election is welcome to 
liberals of both parties. It certainly does not mean that New York has become a Republican 

stronghold page 607. 

NEW DEAL ON THE NEW FRONTIER 

Donald Tyerman, who was Editor of The Ecohomist from 1956 to April of this year, has 
been on a brief visit to the United States. He compares the atmosphere there with that 
on his last visit just before President Kennedy's assassination, two years ago page 583 



A TALE OF TWO FUELS 

The Government has reduced the National Coal Board's debt by 42 per cent, and its annual 
interest payments by, eventually. £40 million. This still leaves the mines needing a price 
increase,to break even, while the new fuel, uranium, takes over a steadily increasing share 
of their markets. The best they can hope for is a uranium shortage, but on the face of it 
this seems unlikely page 630. 


GERMANY 

A great swinging of axes is in process in Bonn to cut government expenditure below the 
totals promised in Dr Erhard's election campaign page 600. But does the pruning make 
economic sense, for Germany or the world ? page 632. 


; SCOTLAND 


INDUSTRIAL SCOTLAND 

The Economist surveys the problems and the new bright prospects that lie before the 
Scots—over three-quarters of whom live in a narrow ceritral belt in which old industries 
and communities are dying Fast, and new ones springing into life after page 616. 
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“Feathers are for the birds/* 

said William Seward Burrougrhs 


y^hat was he referring to ? 

Old-fashioned methods of adding, accounting 
and calculating. That was way back in 1886. 
What did he do about it ? 

He invented the first practical adding machine. 
More than that he established the idea of 
speeding up business with efficient reliable 
equipment built for specific jobs... 

Hence Burroughs' history of so many 'firsts/ and 
their wide range of products today. 

From adding machines to computersi And the 
whole range backed by years of research and 


the talents of over 2,000 of the world's top 
engineers, scientists and mathematicians. 

/#) a sense. Burroughs are still replacing quill pens 
in industry, commerce and banking, aren't they ? 
On a world scale I Over 75% of Burroughs' U.K. 
production is for export. They've installed over 
1,500 computers throughout the world. And 
Burroughs' sales and service personnel have a 
reputation—here and in 124 other countries—for 
matching their machines to clients' problems. 

Business efficiency is in good hands! 


Burroughs 


mean business 


FROM ADDING MACHINES TO COMPUTERS 


Burroufths Machines Umltefl, 356-3SS Oxford St.. London,W.t- 

i I A"* F<lM\C.I J-OR lift liilMlMfSI F'AfO Al ■ 



.ETTERS 


tritain East of Suez 

r*—Your ariicle on Mr linocti I’owcll and 
ritish defence policy (October 23rd) miikes 
le point that Britain cannot decently dodge 
s fair share in the containment of C'hina. I 
uggest that even this docs not go lar enough, 
«• it implies an expcdieiu and cynical role. 

While Briiain can only do what it can 
fiord, that amount should not be based on 
emporary balance-ol‘-paymcnt e.xigcncics. A 
i^holcheartcd commitnicni to the containment 
>1' an enemy power is called for and. if iicces- 
Aary. government policy should he directed 
■ro presiding even turiher material bucking 
nor this aim. 

I The coinage (»l' certain phrases, such as 
I defending freedom and democracy,” may 
' ‘ave become debased. However inapplicable 
>ey may be U) much of Asia, thev still hope- 
,uUy represent the British interest.— Yours 
faitiifullv, Makk Johnson* 

/II0(m:, Xlassachtis^.^if'i 
« 

Sm It -seems to have hecomo a part yv»ur 
mvthology that Mr Wilsvui has said that 
Bruain’s frontier is on the Himalavas. Your 
•ACtKle Luioch Abioad ” repealed the refer- 
e-May I remind you ol the origin ol the 
p:n,i .c •' In a speech deli\cied at the Alben 
li.ill on June S, mt>4, to commemorate Mr 
Nclnn\ death, Air WiKon rei'erred to Mi 
N-.*nrii\ woiU to create a democratic ''ov'eru- 
incnl and to develop India's economy. India, 
he said. “ is fighting a b.nile that we must not 
let it lose. Our fioiiticrs arc in ilic Iliinalayas 
and in the slatidatd ol living ol llie people ot 
Tndia.” Surely you would agree that the entire 
v'csieru world has an iiucresi in the success 
oi India as a pailiamenrary democracy and 
an example of evtmomic development under 
free iiisutulions, which is the meaning the 
w'ord^ bear 111 their cimtext.- Yours fiiiih- 
fnlU'. (Iiouci l 

Tivik MiJ.ifcsrx 

Investment Incentives 

Stft—It is admitted that the introducikm ol 
trunslcrahle tax ccriificaics wv>uld have tiic 
drawback of .subjecTing the I’Acheqiicr to a 
douLMc burden during the year of change¬ 
over. 

Mav I suggest .1 simple way rouiul this 
problem ? 'I’lie iianslcrablc ta\ certilicates 
could be issuer! subjeci to being enca.shable 
in, say, twelve inoiitlis' time, rhe certificates 
would then be discounied in ihe market bv 
the cvmipanv receiving them .ind -*0 provide 
an immediate cash relief. 

I would also suggest that the rran.sferable 
tax reserve certificates should be related iv» 
the value of the present investmciu allow¬ 
ance only, and not to the total of the invest¬ 
ment allowance, initial and annual allow¬ 
ances. This would, I suspect, be more 
acceptable to the Treasury, and would also 
be more easily accommodated by traditional 
accounting presentations. T do not believe 
that the risk of abuse feared by Mr Cfro.ssheld 
(October 30th) is serious, or any greater than 
under the present systc:n. 

Such a transferable tax ceriificaie miglu 


have a value of 23 per cent of the cos? 01 
investment in plant, with the remaining 7.> 
per cent being subject to the existing iniiial 
and annual allowances. This 25 per cent giant 
would be ariihmeticalb cqui\ak*nt to an in- 
vesiineiu allowance ol about 4s |H'r cent and 
would “cost” the hAchcqiicr rough 1\ the 
same as invesiment .illouanccs cosi (at the 
higher ia\ rate) in 1004. As an investment 
allowance of abt>ut 60 per cent (compared 
with the present 30 per cent) would be neces¬ 
sary to restore fully the ability of u company 
to cam as much for its shareholders as before 
the tax changes, mv proposal would go half¬ 
way iti this direction. But its eircctivcncss in 
indusirv could be as great as with the old 
system because of its more direct effect. 

The scheme would there!ore meet the three 
reiiiiitvmetus i>f: 

a') Cioing pan of ihc wtv tmvnrJs renorini*. 
rhe economic iiueniive to invest in new plan!, 
h' Being eas\ to imdciNiand aiul to provide 
an immeduitc cash relief, 
c' Avoiding an unduly heavy burden of taxa¬ 
tion to ihc llvcheqiier during the cliangc-over 
period. 

—Yours laithfullv. A. M. Ai.friiO 

Loudon, SWiz 


Norway’s New Brooms 

Sir—Y ou arc quite wrong in assuming 
(Ocn^hcr 23rd) that the new Norwegian 
loalition mav be in lor trouble it it eniharUs 
i»n anv ambitious new' ptilicics. On the con- 
irarv, it will commit politic.il suicide tl it 
docs not. Nor will the non-socialtsi clcc- 
loniU' tolerate feuds between ihc coalithm 
p-irtncrs. 'I'hc row over the appointment of 
Mr HonJcvik to the ministry ol education 
and church affairs is not to be taken iv>o 
scriouslv. The critics have mainly been the 
usual “intellectual” professi01 i-ds on the 
I abonr li.-f? wing and !n>-nibc»s ol the Oslo 
braiuh ol (he Lilvrai p.iriv. 

It Is also incoircei to lii.n tiic 

coalition is t.iking ovet niosi oi I.aboui's old 
proposals. You nieriiioTi the n-^'w national 
pensions scheme, but this was .1 biain-chiU 
ol the r.ibcrals, not ol I,about, who em¬ 
braced the idea oiilv after the overthrow ol 
the short-lived coalition government of icj6^. 
—Yours faithfully, Pl .t 1 .. Svt‘‘s: n 

(>d • 


Cotton Textiles 

.Sik--Y(»u fail to cippreciciic in youi iioiv.- oi 
October yoth that a textile iiuiusirv i^ -lu 
essential part of .anv niajoi country's economic 
picture. Mr Douglas lay. President ol the 
Board ot 'I'lade, is the tirsi President who has 
taken a realistic and sensible view of ihe 
situation. If the same eonditions existed in 
other industries as Iko c existed lor ic.xtilcs 
there would be no indusirv left in Briiain. 

We ill this organisation had a substaniiai 
c.\ix)rt business supplying the custom shin- 
makers from coast u» crust in America. We 
produced the world’s liiiesi shirting fabrics. 
In order to weave these, however, we had 
to case the w'orkloail ol the weavers bv 
balancing their wv»rk wiih easier we-iving 


tvpe^. W-.* ninepericc a yard on eveiy 
tirder we h.ui to lake, with the resiill that the 
export business had to ccasc, because we 
could not ailord to weave the goods intended 
for America owing t(» rhe siihstantial loss wc 
laced in h.aving to obtain business in this 
coiintrv at ;in unproliiable ligure. Having had 
S.soo looms producing a million \ards of cloth 
a week, of which we espoiuai as much a-i 
33* per cent, wc now have not one kunn 
Now, hv divcrsilicatkm into prrxliicis that 
cannot Ik attacked by imports Iroin low cosr 
Uihoiir countries due tr» the low labour cim- 
tent, vve are in a wonderful position. 

I Jiin only sorry for the remaining weavei-t 
in Lancashire, wluv should have your support, 
not your unhelpful and habiiiiaj denigration 

— Your faithfully. Cviiii. Loro 

London, IPi Cyril Lord Limiiei 

Political Awareness 

Sir —“ 'riic Ilriiish voter c.ues far less aln»ur 
Kliodcsi.i than liis graiidlailux did about 
Bulgarn ” vDcmbcr yolh ■. I lov. can the wiiic 
of ihi' article coiiccivablv know this ? ] sccni 
to be suriMUiulod by evidence that the Biiiisli 
vote! cuic» Cjuiic a lot about Rbodcsia. A 
Jelviie Oil It in thi-i s«..hoo| produced Ihi* 
largest aticiiJ-iiKc we have hud for in.iny 
vears. Doubtless no one cares enough. But 
vyhy drag in a siliv comparison with the 
Briton's .ittitiulc Ui Bulgaria many years ago** 

- Yours luithfLilly, j. L. Thorn 

RffUon, Detby 

Air Fares 

Sir —You have recently drawn attention u> 
the still remarkahlv high cost per mile on the 
Lolldon-P:lri.^ nir route. 1 have just undci^ 
taken an interesting exercise in economics by 
claiming 1 relunJ from British lUiropeau 
Airwavs loi an iinnsed Bordcaux-Paris ticket 
•which had been eaiicelled 111 good time), 
'f'iit i(»tal cost ot the round trip London- 
Bofdcau.x-Paiis-Londou was £30 5s. 6d, 
rri.ide up lin lot low's; 

London lloidcaux 4.14 'i.e., liulf the cost of a 
d:iv rtiglii tourist-class return, valid one 
tniHiih' B<»rdeau\-Paris /'lO 2 s. Pari..- 
Londoii 3 .S. f>d. (i.c., lialf ihe cost of a mid 
week ivuiiI'l-claS’ return, valid three month-' 

However, Bl'.A calculates the refund due 
bv suhtnicriiig from the total paid the 
maximum possible value of those sectors of 
the ioLirnev which were cvMiiplered, and 
ignores the cost of the actual ticket beini^ 
refunded, i.e.; 

London-Hfmleiujx /.'I** 7 *. P:iris London 

4,9 8s. (Both lonri.si-elass, single veaily tieUeis.) 
Total /. 2 .S Iss. AmoLiiii pild 4.30 Ss. 6d. 
Refund due LI 10s. 6d. 

'Phis clciisoiy refund on a ticket wtirth 
L'lo 2s.. arrived at by a meihod to wliicli 
Ihe ticket itself appears irrelevant, demon¬ 
strates a bureaucratic rapucitv making non¬ 
sense not only of timely cancellations, but of 
the W'hole svMcm of cheap-rate tickets, of 
w'hich flexibility of service has to be the 
basis.—Yours laithfullv, Jamks DitMNa. 

L.;>»tdr'>n, \Wi 
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A Rank Xerox 813 copier is rented on a 30-day contract. 


Why oniy 30 days? 

Because that's all the time it takes for a 
Rank Xerox*' copier to prove itself indis¬ 
pensable to any organisation. Even a 
compact one. 

In fact you will find the Rank Xerox 813 
a very economical machine—for instance, 
if you make more than 12 copies a day, 
you will find it more economical than a 
wet-copier. And, in addition, the Rank 
Xerox 813 will give you: 

□ Perfect, mirror •sharp, blaok>atid> 
white copies in seoends. 

□ Every copy dry and ready to use. 

□ Copies on ordinary bond paper. 

□ Copies from any origi nal—written. 


drawn, printed. Pencil, ink, paint. 
Any colour. 

□ No messy chemicals or exposure 
adjustment. 

All adding up to faster, more effi¬ 
cient internal communications. 

That's why Rank Xerox are satisfied 
with a 30-day contract... it always lasts 
for years. 

If your organisation has a high copy 
volume, then you will probably need the 
Rank Xerox 914. But the first thing to do, 
whatever the size of your business, is to 
see Rarik Xerox copiers demonstrated. 
So send the coupon. Now! 

•Xaros is ■ laglelereJ trado iiiaik of Rank Xerox timUed. 


Ih« 

Rink Xtrei till 
thihlikvoliiint 
coplortRat ^ 

aoobieeli. 



1 - 



^RankXireiaia.y ^ 

• niwfiomsi ttutV 
cindteni \_ 



ewMop, \ * 



Your buolnoot rfoponrfo on ohorod Informatloii. 

ij^DWBISa] 

I Otvtsion within tfie Riiik Organisaiion, jdinlly ownid I 

I will) Xeroi Corpirttlon. j 

I Ranh Xuox (RwiMs) ltd.. B4-86 Gt. Poftland SIrcot. ! 
I UndonW.l. Ttlaplioni:MUSaiim5010 | 

I Please contact my secretary to arrance a suitable j 
j time for me to see a Rank Xerox demonstration. i 

I Name ... ■ 

j Company i 

! Address -• ! 


I Tel. . 

Li_ 


. . Sec's txtn. ! 
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hfi preparation for Sweden's changeover to 
rlght-hond traffic in 1967, Stockholm Tramways 
have placed an order with the Leyland Group 
for 900 Panthers and 50 Atlanteans. All the 
vehicles will be for one-man operation. 

The Atlanteans, length 36 ft. 4i ins., will be some 
of the world's longest double-decker buses; 
they will have twin doors and twin staircases 
which will facilitate easier loading and off 
loading, and quicker route times. The bus^s 
have many other attractive features Including: 
radio telephones, Internal and external public 
address loudspeakers, fully automatic gear¬ 
boxes, power-assisted steering, air leaf sus¬ 
pension and automatic exit doors controlled by 
photo-electric cells. 

The Panthers and Atlanteans are to be bodied 
by the Leyland subsidiary, Park Royal Vehicles 
Ltd., and will be built to meet the stringent 
safety regulations in operation in Sweden. 



On# of the 200 Leyland 
Psnlhere deolsned for 
one-man operallon In 
Sweden. 


The Leyland ASantean 
— the meat popular 
lear-enolned double- 
decker In operation in 
Britain. 



LEYLAND CUTS THE COST OF MUNICIPAL TRANSPORT 




















9 oat of 10 gourmets relish Armstrong floors 

(The tenth takes them as a matter of course) 


Armstrong have taken one of today’s most practicality. For all areas in restaurants, 
exciting materials--vinyl—and given it the hotels, offices and public buildings where 
originality of great design. Improved its appearance and haM wear are of paramount 
hardwearing and easy maintenance quali- importance, Armstrong flooring is vinyl at 
ties. Turned it into a range of flooring its best. Your architect will tell you about 
unsurpassed in Britain for looks and the superb choice of colours and textures. 

Flooring by (^mstrong 


ACCOtUX, AC'OCmLC. ABU>W,ISKGBtniK,AVt VINYL OORLON flOOrtOR by ARMaTRONO CORK CO. LTD., BUSH 1IOU3R, AtDWYCif. LOMKI.N tV.C.S. COVtlNT CAROCN llOL 
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This advertisement 
is for people who think 
Q they don’t need.. • 

□ can’t afford... 

□ can’t operate.., 

□ haven’t the room. • • 
for a computer. 
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Elliott’s new.903 computer 
proves them wrong by being 

1^ indispensable... 

costing only £12,750••• 
easy to operate.. • 



Elliot 1903 is a computer priced to fit neatly into the tighteat departmental or 
■ am^l-orgailisation budget, sized rigtit for clas^bm» htboralory or d(*siga 
oflioe. But unobtrusivvnesH ends where p«'rformizAoe wgins ... 

.Highspeed arithmetie'«tpre; e(imr>rehensive instroction code.; full hardwara 
arillmietie facilities -ah backed by a library of effective software. A range of 
])criphcrulM enables the 903 to be tailored to vour particular requir<>m(‘iiLs. 
903 has a great range of applications, yet is ho simple to operate that a laymno 
can l»e trained to inrritc and run programs in just three ciayH. Simjtle .,. and 
reliable: 903 ^, jg built on ^he know-how developed by Elliotts over 15 years 
In the compute^ Industry. ESiott 903 the new small computer which cuts 
data processing proMf ms down to size. 

Elliott-Aiitbmation Computers Limited 

Elstree Way, BoreKamwood, Herts. ELStree 2040 . 
m A Member of the Elliott-.\utomation Gmnr.. 
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kejfpoint 
venHIMans 
the facts 



you pays your moneyf 
takes your cfurfee, 
and gets exactly the 
keypohtt venUlattou 
you wants 

Let's get one thing straight. Vent-Axia ventilating 
units cost a bit more than some others—initially. 

But then quality doesn't come on the cheap. With Vent-Axia 
your money buys a lifetime of service. And keypoint 
ventilation tailored to your precise needs. 

Vent-Axia offers a range of sizes (6", 7i", 9" and 
12"'units), in window, wall and roof models. 

Switch your Vent-Axia to extract stale air or introduce 
fresh through a three-speed control. Or switch it 
to extract only through a simple on-off control. 

Keep out any draughts with the special Vent-Axia automatic 
shutter, or with the hand-operated iris shutter. 

And remember this. Vent-Axia boasts a self-contained 
motor tough enough to shift 62,000 cubic feet of 
air an hour through the 12" unit—and reliable enough 
to deliver that sort of performance for years. 

Your electrical supplier will show you just how Vent-Axia 
gives the kaypoint ventilation you want. See him soon. 



heyp0fint ventOatian is 



Yent-Aah Is rsglsIsn^tnamsritgfYsnt^k ilmllfd 



htub ttmaki fsciliikt km thm Ulmt-Aih ktuckiT 
UMmI.W. 1. 60RoelNiliiflM(Vlelirii2244) • M 
JBIickMin0634] • BliMMr€*t.tWBMbStfiil<Ciiy71l 
HetlbwirHiid (MidlindSm«Ui#fl.40IMililiii 

■IWMNIM4pN*Tfl9Z«4( JMMlilllll I' 

St Ghtii'i Rqi d (Bristol STMT) 


1.18 Lloyd StrofI 

1. lot Bank Houso, 

111 •Briftill.BiunolHouso. 


A HtIUThf rmoianh GoMip CoinpMijf 
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BX.1TE nnWlWBjb 

bujtd new ships 

four now cargo lir^efes of tho Pdam Claal wfll go into ^ 
lorvicg with the Blue Funnot fleet chiring t966 

The 21 knot vessels will in the vanguard of cargd tkier 
design with automated and siroonditioned cargo iNNidB;. 

Like all Blue Funnel ships, they wllfiuh to rigOfOUB' ^ 
schedules of arrival and departure' , 

8hl|i^BLU£ FUNMEL 

n9wshi/M„.newsGfie4id9S,,,MwbMiii*j^ 

INDIA BUILDINGS • UVBIPD0L2 • 80/i)6tm6630 • TaE)(S223i 
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Together. i 


e fiiture 


However iinorfhpdox Ibe eh»pM to iiyildlollse pooturp' it oonbe oerlelii iiliot 


copper and Its wlU Imvo ^onMtAitod to fhtir Ihud 4dTolci^nl metol^ 

py^^Sjin of the modem ej|fe wd the reeoii^e el the OeMh (Xroild tf. .... Burope^i leadlAK.. 


tm dieooveriBg new iidloye end new 


manufaeturere of non-ferrouc metale .. . will be devoted 
appUcatlone to eetabUah copper aa a proved metal for the1 

THE DELTA METAL COMPANT LIlkfZTED 


■ AST SMBBNWICH • LONDON • S.I.IO'aS'S DARTMOUTH STRCST ••■IRMINSHAM V 



ROLLSD PLATS, SHSiT ANO STRtP i OABLKS 
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BXL is a name you’ll see again and again from now on. 
It is the source of the most diverse selection of plastics 
materials and products in Britain. The list begins 
with Alkyds and spans virtually the whole range of the 
industry from A to Z. 

BXL represents the pooling of resources of famous 
companies in plastics by their ‘parent’ groups — 
The Distillers Company Limited and Union Carbide 
Corporation of New York - bodh among the industrial 
leaders of the world. The diversity of products and 
experience available, the strength of researph, the 
^ immense facilities for improved production and 
distribution—all these bping to BXL custoniers a new 
dimension of service in the plastics held. 

A new booklet diows in practical detail where BXL 
can help every industrial designer and user of plastics. 
It ivill be sent on request. 


BAKEUTE kyLONirEilHlM 

TJ BIANOFORO STREET, UNDON WL Jointly owned by The Oiatillera 
Company Lirnif^ and Union Carbide Coiporatlon of New Yoilt. 
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Half your food doesn’t cost 
a foreign nickel. 



Over half our fo(^ is grown by Britain's 
farmers—rnore . ^sn in , the digrfor- 
vjc^ k in' 

scatoerlfiii^ currendie^. 

Farn^^e ]^rd of'ineGhMWibh and 
pro(too||Mtyt:wouktiil)al4 othes' 
indusbiM JOoksiek,!. ' 

Gogd; Well done ftrthfrs. Sfi now what 7 


Wd.stilt spend £900 millions a year 
btiyino from., abroad foodatuffa 

home. 

To oui $is ingfsprt bill, we need more 
toilerclij Jjinorf f^ilizers, better crop 
pioiectioa m^; ^tensive farm man- 
agsmeifF-^riniipliig all Britain's farms up 
tot^he level of the best. 



AgricidtuFal Division 


ICI Agricultural Division is lending a 
hand. By investing £33 millions in a new 
plant to produce more concentrated 
fertilize^. By developing revolutionary 
plant protection chemicals. By contin¬ 
uous research at Jaalott's Hill. And by 
studying the practical needs of farmers 
in the moat down-to-earth way—on 
2,500 acres of ICI farms. 
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HE end of the first parliamentary session of the Labour government is a 
•X fair occasion for a summary stocktaking of bow well or ill it has ha n dled 
Its econoimc task so far. Let us lun the roll-call across the problems of tbe, 
^ance of payments, economic expansion,, planning, incomes policy, anti- 
pmtectionisn^ social policy, housing policy, the smack of firm government— 
eight subheadings that subsume a lot. , . 

On 4 e balance of paymenni, Labour inherited in tbe final quarter of 1964 
a deficit pn current accoimt that was running at an annual rate of just over 
£400 milbon, and a deficit on long-term capital account at an annual rate of 
just under £400 million. By now, a very rough guess suggests that the current 
defiat may be down to a litde under £200 million a year and the long^^erm 
capital defiat early last summer was temporarily down to nought. The achieve¬ 
ment m the current account is nothhig to write home about. Labour has relied 
tar too much on temporary restraints on imports and far too little on permanent 
incentives for exports; nothing obvious has been done to ensure that when 
gnomic expansion re-commcnces, the current deficit wifi not open up again. 
^ contrast, Lateur’s achievement in reducing the long-term capital deficit has 
been c^siderable, and it is doubtful if the Gmservatives would have done half 
so well here; at any rate, LabPurt measures to stop excessive long-term invest¬ 
ment overseas had to be fought through against opposition from orthodox City 
opinion almost into Lord Cronier*s last ditch. ^ 

As for punching a short-term outflow of capitaH,'Labour’s 
of the confidence issue last Ntovember was ham^handed. This Was respond 
for part Of the monstrous burden of well over li fioo millkta of additional fortiga 
debt .iflcurted in the first year of Ubour rule; but the basic overseas defied 
1964 and 1965 combined Cwhich is mostly the Tories’ fault) by now 
for most of it. Moreover, although foreign coofi^once in Britain’s Labour 
^vernment last Novemba ^hed an all-time low^it las. now riveted,to a 
remarkable, high ; anybody who has tallw^ to..foreign.oeritral,banfccfs m rerro t 
weeks liiust report that lthcy now regard Mr! Wilson as a most thoiouril^v 
respemble ciup. . . . ' . ' 

opinion oif.a lociriist government in conservative fni<»^ ’<|nan/ 4 al 
• ^cs has won .af;&e ejj^se ot^sacrificing ecoppmic exp^on .at £ome. 
Dur^ the thirteen yrafs. of Conservative the real, gross domesde ptodua 
of ^e. British people increascti by a. sizeable 43 per cent In tbe first year of 
Labour rule it has stood, stiir at about ^e level .that was being achiev^ m 
the,iast quarter of i 9 ^> "The surprising thing is t^t .Britain’s, retd-income-has 
, not g(m ^pwn, in spite trf Mr CaUaghan’s-successive batteries of restridiye tax 
and oilier'nirasures, much more severe m total than those eves ijy 

Kr Sel^ Lloyd. In particular, it. is astonishing and heartening that there is 
still no si^ of a downturn in private manufacturing iavtoQnMt on anydbing 
' like the scale of the rewssioM 1958 and. i9fiz. Labour says that this is 
because ip stpp-go measures .;toye been applied in a inore .mtolligent wot, and 
in (Ocular have bCco cboScn tfiscriminatorily so. as not. to hit at the tegrons of 
•above-average, unem^pyment. But in truth ^e resiliency so far* .erf private 
inyestmimt. probably >ives more to a-conversion, to longer-terin planning Juge 

private industry wlwh oe^upi^ during the last years of tte Conservative n^imy; 
and. the better regional balance during the-present stagnation probalrfy, own 
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most to r^ioiial incentives and policies devised diiling the 
Tory government under Mr Maudling and Mr Heatjjii (Some 
of ^e incentives, including the re-attracdon of resources 
back to unprofitable shipbuilding, may prove to have been a 
serious long-term mistake, but that is another sm^.) 

In planning , Mr George Brown’s Nadonal Plan shows some 
signs of being a surprising propagandist success ; and any sort 
of success is not to be sneezed at in Britsip’s fvos^t un- 
fdeasant plight. The faa remains that the Plan is the wrong 
sort of documttt. It dfite hot pick oiitdds sorts of industzies 
and activides into which Britain should be moving. It mdkes 
no really scientific assessment of current trends in inter- 
nadmial trade and international capabilides. It is mosdy an 
off-the-cuff market research document cast in fiu: too con- 
aemiive a mould. In scheduling its own government ex- 
pehdkure, where one might have expected Labour planning 
to start, Mr Canadian’s Six-month moratorium last July on 
die starting of new contracts was one of die vrorst possible 
examines of non-|danning. The axe has faUen sharpy on 
roads and other puUk amenides (including advanced educa¬ 
tion) that are bound to be long-term growth industries. In 
a third aspect cS fanning, the probing for new methods for 
greater efl^ency in pardcular industries, Mr George Brown’s 
Depwtment of Economic Affairs has achieved some in^nove- 
ments in the nadonal mood and effort, diough still not enough. 
Mr Heath is now fully converted m diis third aspect of {to¬ 
ning, but probably would not have been if Labour had not 
staito the trend. 


O N incomes policy, the figures do not suggest any great 
success. Indeet^ costs per unit of output are now prob¬ 
ably increasing at a disastrously near-record pace; Mr 
Callaghan comitoied last weekend that money earnings have 
increased by 8 per cent in the first eight months of this year, 
although since January i»oducdvity has not been increasing 
at all. But it is also fair to say that Labour has been braver 
in at least beginning to try to lay the infrastructure (rf an 
incomes pdicy dian many people had expected; here, as in 
other fields, tribute should be paid to the always dogged, 
somedmes dumsy, tfften initsdiig (because so tfften irritated), 
but extremely vduable Mr Brown. Certainly Labour now 
lodes a better bet as die party that mi^t some day bring an 
■DOQiiies. pdicy m firuidoa than die Conservadves, because 
the Conservadves are at presoit in die unfortunate process 
of running avnqr horn any determinadon to imptement an 
incomes pdky at all. (Incidental^, die most dangerous and- 
planner on this matter may well prove m be Sir Keith Joseph, 
the diadow nunismt of iabour, not Mr Enoch Powell, die 
shadow minister of no-ddence.) 

As for protectionism, Tfu Bconomut expressed its feats a 
year ago diat Labour might cosset all sorts of dedining and 
inefficient sectors of industry because the trade unions told 
it to do so. It is right to retract those gloomy inodiecies now. 
There are grounds for criticism of what ^ Government 
has done in upbuilding (where it has continued Tory pdides) 
and in cottem (where it ^ surrendered to pre^nirm diat die 
Tories were preparing to surrender m also); and rather sterner 
criddsnis its record in transpm^' (where it first eased Dr 
Beediharalt of t^joginposed ^e of transport co^-ordinamr 
becauae^lte uniooraK not like him, dien aj^nted Lord 
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Hinton, but ^nored his repot! apjpmendy because he recoin-' 
me nd e d various expansively cooqiedtive which 

Labour’s vested interests aUiorred). But Labe’s record in 
agriculture, in aircraft, and even in fpd policy has been 
better than we expected. In these fields, it hm been more Lib 
than Lab. 

In social policy. Labour last winter increased the dd age 
pension by per cent for a angle person and just ova 
19 pa cent for a married couple, but has seen the cost of 
living rise by nealy 5 pa cent since that announcement was 
made; its grant of free medicina to all of os has proved quite 
as expensive as pessimiats had feued, and as aome ministers 
denied that it wrould be, because the niunba of presetiptioos 
has soared. The most progressive part ^ Labour’s 
promised social policy, its income guarantee scheme fw the 
really needy, has been postponed ; and its com{dicated supa- 
annuadon {to for eventual half-pay on retirement (wUch 
had some good features in it) seems unlikely to be introduced 
before 1970. The National Plan can be rto to suggest diat 
from now on the really needy will get a Iowa proportion of 
the annual inaease in national income than they did unda the 
Gmservatives. No marks for Mr Douglas Houghton hae. 


I N housing. Labour has produced a surprising good 
minista, but his record so fiir—^in bve figura, thanks 
mainly to Mr Callaghan—^has been pretty ghastly. Total 
housebuilding this yea is going to be lower than it would 
have been if previous Conservative policies had been main¬ 
tained ; at the beginning of the year Mr Crossman was wont 
to bang the table and shout at enthusiasts for bousing expan¬ 
sion that they grossly underestimated the extent to which 
Britain was liable to run into a grave shortage of unused 
bricks, but he is now in danger of being engulf^ in a 
ridiculous siuplus of them. His Rent Act is less rigid than 
one. had fear^ but it is not going to inaease the apiount 
of accommodation on trffer and is in smne respects bound to 
decrease it; taken in conjunction with the curb on new house¬ 
building, t^ is liable to make the total bousing problem 
worse. A betta feature of housing policy is ^ switch 
towards more council building fa lett^ at the expense of 
middle dass housa fa sale; provided—but only provided- 
more sense is brought into council rent sdidnes, this is a 
Intimate Labour (uioiity. Otha aspects of Latour hous¬ 
ing policy-—induding die new Land Commisaion sdiemo— 
have been modified in the rt^t directions, but it is still very 
difficult fa everybody (iaduffing Labour) to judge in advance 
how diey will work. There must be grave douto about the 
rebittoduction of bufiding licenca fa projects otha than 
housing. When the Coisavatives remov^ building Ikenoes 
in die ealy 19306, pessimists {uodaimed that fa too many 
resourca would be diverted from homes fa the people into 
die builffing of luxury cinemas and shops ; .but in the inta- 
vening deoide cinemas have in faa bera dosed at a rec^ 
rate and the opening (rf new types of shops has been one of 
die most productivdy labour-saving forms of investment in 
Mtain,''—laboa-saving because it to hdped to ftee house- 
' wiva to join the industrial waking force. It is nerve-raddi^ 
to speculate how many similaly unforeseen benefits for the 
British economy may be ftified before Itoi if foe govern¬ 
ment’s new bufiding licensing proves too tight. 
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' Wha^ then, slimiklthe v^rdkt, particularly as regards 
Labour’s c«mpaijpi*tiiQe. prooiise. ,to bring “ the smack 
of firm govmunent V back to Britain’s economic affairs ? 
In Labour’s first tei^ months, the smack was anytbiic but 
firm. Desperately worried by. sterling’s vulnerability, jarful 
chat its narrow parliamentary majority was about to collapse, 
the government ai^>eated to be cm the frightened run towards 
a domestic recession which it privately believed to be in¬ 
evitable. Abroad, it appeared too palsi^ to take meaningful 
initiatives—on aid, on liquidity, on trading reforms, on 
Eun^, on anything. Wit^ the last two months there has 
been .a remarkable revival in its self-confidence—aided by the 
large ovm^^ borrowing operation .in September, by the 
turn-round in the public opinion polls, by the fact that after 
a year in Whitehall Labour ministers are beginning to feel 
their oats. But at least one of these factors for confidence 
could quickly depart again; the public opmion ptdls may well 
swing back to Conservative, or the autumn by-elections now 


beginning may even prove the trends reported in the polls 
to have been wrong. 

In the summer, when the indicators of public opinion were 
against Labour, The Ecommist said that it would be in the 
interests of the national economy for Mr Wilson to call an 
early election. Today, when the indicators are reported to 
be on Labour’s side, we still repeat that assertion. There 
are a number of interesting things fm: the economy that a 
strong Labour ^vemment might manage to do; the 
public should be given the opportunity to decide whether it 
wants to allow it to try them. But a weak Labour government, 
standing on the trapdoor of its tiny majority, cannot be the 
right sort of administration for tlK proper management of 
Britain's economic affairs. It was not the right administration 
when its foothold was trembling in July. It may look a little 
better now that the polls are persuading'it that the trapdoor 
is no longer quivering, but few can deny that those days of 
tremulousness might return. 


How Many Climaxes ? 

There is a limit to the number of climaxes even the most vigorous 
of politicians can manage. Mr WUson has done all right ^th 
Mr Smith so far, but he should beware the dying fall 


W HAT docs "canvassing the opinions of the people of 
Rhodesia ’’ mean ? If the Africans there freely decided 
that they wish to spend every morning of the next half century 
licking to a high polish the boots of their European masters, 
then that would be their decision, and that should be aUowed 
to happen. But no one can seriously believe that, in any 
process of ascertaining their real wishes, there could be any 
other outcome than the expression of a general desire to stop 
being ruled by a five per cent minority of tough white men. 
It is in this light that the Wilson-Smith search for an agreed 
royal commission, with agreed terms of reference, must be 
viewed. The British prime minister came home from 
Rhodesia last weekend to tell Parliament on Monday that he 
had wanted a royal commission which would have a wide field 
in which to work: which would, in effect, continue the 
informal constitutional conference that Mr> Wilson himself 
had set in train during his five days in Salisbury. 

On Tuesday Mr Ian Smith made it clear that the only royal 
commission he would accept was one limited to finding out 
whether the Rhodesian people taken as a whole agree to 
independence on Mr Smith’s terms—that is, under the exist¬ 
ing 1961 constitution. On Wednesday Mr Wilson gave way 
to the extent of accepting such a commission. But he was 
canny enough to reserve Britain’s position at each stage: on 
the commission’s terms of reference, on whatever means of 
consultation the commission devises, and oa acceptance of the 
commission’s report (which must be unanimous, and one of 
the three menffwrs is to be nominated by Britain). He 
also reserved the British government’s, and parliament’s, right 
to decide whether or not to grant Mr Smith’s terms for inde¬ 
pendence, even if the omnroission teported that Rhodesians 
as a wbtde favoured such an outcooie. 

On timrsday Mr Smith and hh cabinet were in furious 
debate over whether to accept. Thetr bluff thus called. 


they will be hard put to it to defend before British public 
opinion any rejection and subsequent rcbeUion. I'his, of 
course, has been Mr Wilson's aim all along:, to drive.,them 
into a position from which they can move only by capitulating 
—if they are reasonable men. Thus, if they now choose 
rebellion, Mr Wilson will &id it much et»^ .ht cany the 
British people with him in any use of political and ecanomic 
sanctions against Rhodesian rebels. But what if Mr Smith 
and his party do accept Mr Wilson’s new offer ? 

As we go to press, it was quite unknown if they would do so. 
But there is a danger that if they do, things could go wrong 
for Mr Wilson. A number of young and liberal minded labour 
MPs this week expressed their doubts about the royal com¬ 
mission procedure. Their fears deserve consideration. 

In a sense the royal commission procedure now being 
put forward would take the aigument back to where things 
stood a year ago, when Sir Alec Douglas-Home sent Mr Ian 
Smith home to prove his claims of Rhodesia’s readiness to 
accept his proposals. Mr Smith then got his whites to say 
yes very loudly (though there were many abstentions); but 
he did not dare look beyond his government-salaried and 
browbeaten chiefs when he sought a consenting Mack voice. 
Now the proposed royal commission is to handle Mr Smith’s 
demonstration of opinion for him. In his desire to keep the 
white Rhodesians from jumping over the brink of a unilateral 
declaration of independence (at least so long as it is faindy 
possible for any sane observer to blame the British Govern¬ 
ment for such a loony outcome), Mr Wilson has been less than 
frank this week about just what a convincing demonstration 
of opinion really means—or ought to mean—to peoffie in the 
western world. 

It does not simidy mean three teamed and tfistingoished 
genttemen taking soundings among " leaders of opinio^” aa 
the royal commission might find it omdd do without any 
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objection from Mr Smith. It does not mean a travdling look- 
round with an occasional halt for hearings. What ft means is 
that the <q>ponent8 of Mr Smith’s way—^e African nationalist 
leaders—-would have to be released from restricdob, freed to 
state their case throughout the country (with no mort instances 
of district commissimiers refusing permission for meetings, or 
intimidating Rhodesian air force displays at demonstrations), 
and allowed equal televisira and radio time with the govern¬ 
ment. (British correspondents who saw RTV programmes 
vriien they accompanied Mr Wilson to Rhodesia a week ago 
were appalled by their character, and by other signs of the 
increasingly autocratic nature of Mr Smith’s regime, even its 
treatment ci some of its own white supporters.) 

Such campaigning should be allowed, and supervised, of 
course with very necessary safeguards against African 
intimidation too. After they had heard each side of the case 
die people of Rhodesia should be enabled to vote freely, yes 
or no. Ideally, the voting roll would contain all adults over 
21. If the ideal is not to be attained, then, as a minimum 
requirement, the formula on voting qualifications should in 
any case ensure that at least half the number of voters who 
would qualify under universal adult suffrage could in fact 
participate in what would amount to a referendum on terms 
for independence. Mr Smith himself has jnoposed extending 
the present “ B ” roll so widely that perhaps a million Africans 
would get votes—of a sort. This kind of extenskm would do. 


Yes, It’s de Gaulle 

President de Gaulle has announced 
his candidature, and he will be 
re-elected; but the system he has 
shaped is not securely established 

G enural 'de Gaulle’s announcement on Thursday night 
that he will be a candidate for another term of ofiBce 
as i»esident of the French republic was hardly unexpected. 
Nor will there be much doubt about the result of the dection 
on December 5tb. The interest of the voting figures will 
lie in the size the general’s majority rather than in whether 
or not he is elected. No doubt be wiU win an overall majority 
of the votes cast on the first ballot; but he would be doing 
unexpectedly badly, and the future of gauUism as a political 
force would be gravdy prejudiced, were he to receive less 
than sixty per cent. As for the other candidates, the number 
of votes cast fmr M. Mitterand should show just how much 
support the Ldt can still muster in conditions that are highly 
uiffavourable. If M. Mitterand were unable to obtain more 
than some twenty per cent of the vote, it could be said that 
he bad in effect identified himself with the G)mmunist party, 
and the utility iff front populmro** candidates who are 
unable to ddiver any of the Socialist vote would be increas¬ 
ingly questioned. Similarly, if the number of votes cast for 
M. Lecanuet were so small as to show that gauUism has eroded 
the parties of the centre to disappearing point, their re- 
emergence later on would be made more difficult, and an 
added in^etus would be given to the devdopment of a two-** 
''partyilyatem in Ftaacc. 
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But Mr Smith has already (ejected Mr Wilscm’s suggestion 
of using his own proposed extenskm of the “ B ” roll in a 
referaidum on independence; what Mr Smith’s proposal 
actually meant emerges <mly when it .it pointed out diat the 
extra million voters he spdw of enfranchising would not Obtain 
any increase in African re|»esentation in pariiament Yet 
the million impotent " B ” votes might be a major part of the 
referendum package with which Mr Smith would like to con 
the Africans into accepting indq^endence on the white 
Rhodesians’ terms. 

A free majority vote would be the only acceptable basis for 
a convincing demonstration that the Africans want to remain 
subservient to their masters for the foreseeable future. Pre- 
cisdy because a recommendation for any lesser form (ff voting 
by even the Rhodesian majority of a royal commission could 
put a new weapon in Mr Smith’s hands (despite the reserva¬ 
tions Mr Wilson made on Wednesday), Mr Wilson must now 
take care that in his eagerness to pull Mr Smith back from 
the cliff be does not himself get pulled over too. To {day for 
time is wise, but not if Mr Wilson has to buy time at too stiff 
a price; not if the real formula is “ play now, pay later.” For 
if this turns out to be the case, Mr Wilson’s aiq>atent trumping 
of Mr Smith this week could quickly turn into a disaster for 
Britain—^in the eyes of Africa, foe Commonwealth, the 
oianionated world, and also, in the ccmscience the British 
people foemselves. 


But it may be argued—and has been argued by some of 
President de Gaulle’s opponents—that the mere faa that he 
has found it necessary to seek re-election is something of a 
confession of failure. By exerting his personal prestige he 
has succeeded in temporarily petrifying foe shifting sands of 
French political life, but he has not been able to found a 
regime that will survive him. In a sense, his decision to seek 
re-election is a motion of no confidence in gauUism as a 
political movement. After seven years of gauUist rule there 
is stiU no solution to foe problem of what wiU happen when 
the general is no longer there to overshadow his own sup¬ 
porters. The existence of a large amorphous conservative 
coalition now seems a permanent feature of French politics. 
For foe moment that co^tkm has chosen to shelter under the 
generalls wing, but its existence has no necessary connection 
with specificaUy gaullist policies such as the nuclear force 
de frappe or foe opposition to supranational Eur(q>ean 
institutions. 

This is certainly a cmnpelling reason for the president to 
remain at the helm hinuelf. At present bis policies are 
directed towards making it impossible for any successor to 
go whoring after supranatkma^, federalism or foe other 
strange gods that he regards as incompatible with his idea 
France and its place in the world. After December yfo the 
European Commission and Nam wiU presumably be harried 
more relentlessly than ever, and French forei^ policy vriU 
ensconce itself even more detenninedly in its stylish isotetion. 
In foe course of President de GauUe’a nest term, the returns 
on his potiey of psesdge'are Ifoely to diminifo diaiidy.. But 
did men are obs^te. 
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New Deal on, the New Frontier 


la October, 1963^ Donald Tyerman spent some dme b 
Weshbgtoa looking ^ die K«in^ regbae; he was just badi 
home baote the Piesidcnt was assasnnatad. Last month, jnst two 
yean after, he went veiy briefly to America agab. He gives some 
pusonal iiqptessions of die changes, and the contimiity; die 
pragiess, and the problems. It is fast a year since President 
Johnsop had his own sweeping wb at the polls. 

O nlookers do not really see most of the game. The quick 
impressions of brief visitors, to America certainly, 
catdi Only a glimpse of what goes on. At a glimpse, Johnson’s 
Washington is very like, as well as unlike, Kennedy’s. Now, 
as then, all the tsdk is of the man m the White House, but 
even more so. Now, as then, there are as many critics as 
rooters, a lot of them Democrats—^though 1963’$ critics 
tend to be 1965’s rooters, and the other way round. Now, as 
then, the sense is still of a great nation eager to be movmg— 
then across the world, now first within its own frontiers. 

It is tempting, almost compulsive, to pin the differences 
entirely to the change from John Kennedy to Lyndon 
Johnson. But, on the face of it, the change has happened m 
Gmgress—and in the world—rather than in the White House. 
In October, 1963, after a much more practically impressive 
achievement in construaive legislation than critics yet 
allow, the President, who had no sure majority in Congress 
for his bidding, was stuck at home; the best pundits even 
said that the United States, with its built-in checks and 
balances, had entered another cycle of negative congressional 
rule, resisting White House promptings. And, abroad. 
President Kennedy’s “grand design,’’ encompassing all the 
political, strategic and economic purposes of the United 
States, had been thrown out of gear by the French veto on 
British entry into the European community; a fresh choice 
was already opening then among his advisers between a 
Europe solidified politically, economically and militarily, and 
the overriding detente between American and Russian power, 
posed by the Cuban confrontation and pursued in the nuclear 
test ban treaty. 

Now President Johnson, whose party clearly rules not only 
a reconstruaed Cmgress but also most American states and 
cities, has been able to lay the groundwork at any rate for a 
social transformation of America m a spectacubr flurry of 
enactments. But clearly, too, the design for a “ great society ” 
to be brought in by “ creative ” federal initiative and interven¬ 
tion follows straight, and still incompletely, from the begm- 
nings made, and the aspirations proclaimed, by his 
predecessor—in civil rights, in social and educational better¬ 
ment and, indispensably still, in the positive management of 
the economy. 

Seen near to, the new President has brought to this historic 
venture not only his own special art and artfulness (which 
can be peculiarly prickly as well as startlingly persuasive) as 
a political manager. He has also brought to it his own special 
personal passion, bred in bleaker young days in rural Texas, 
for improving the condition of poor people; he sees it not 
as cool economist (though cool economics is sdll the key to 
success) but as a social reformer in the best, and most 
rhetoric^, American tradition of radical concern for indi¬ 
vidual, family and community life. 


But Johnson’s New Deal is firmly set on Kennedy’s New 
Frontier. If there has been a change of heart, it has been in 
Congress, among the poEtkians and others across the country. 
And, even so. Congress was showing before it broke up last 
month that it codd still jib against presidential prodding 
towards more new dealing; this argument is very far from 
being at an end. 

And in foreign policy, in the determination of America’s 
posture and direction in the world, die argument stands strik¬ 
ingly (to a visiting eavesdropper) where it did two years ago. 
This is so whether the theme is Latin America or Europe, 
Russia or the means of western defence, the freeing of world 
trade or the reform of world finance—^with the sombre, bloody 
and cosdy addition of the involvement In the predicament of 
Vietnam. Two years ago, the best minds in die Administra¬ 
tion forecast that, by now, the direct American commitment 
there could be safely closed. Now, reluctantly but deter¬ 
minedly, America is at real war there; and to its anxious 
concern—^and for all the backing of opinion at large—^it has 
its own anti-war movement, so familial for an Englishman to 
glimpse. 

It is not true, whether tested in Washington or the mid¬ 
west, that ardculate. Americans have been turned away from 
their country’s concern with the world by the leap forward 
in domestic matters. The bitter effort, with all the noises off, 
to turn the unsought predicament in Vietnam into a policy 
for security and peace is proof of that. It is not true that, 
under President Johnson, the responsibilities of American 
foreign policy have faded into a background. But it is true, 
as it was beginning to be true already two years ago, that 
American foreign policy, in face of the persistently changing 
world, is out of gear. It is not a question whether or not the 
American Administration was right to press so hard for the 
unity of an enlarged Europe in an Adantic frame of trade 
and alliance; this was properly seen as America’s and the 
western world’s best interest. It has not happened—not just 
because of General de Gaulle (who is too much the bogey¬ 
man in Washington), but because the twentieth century, even 
more than the nineteenth, has turned out to be the century 
of nationalism, in every continent. The question is then: 
what does that greatest example of anti-colonial national asser¬ 
tion, that first and largest example of a discriminating common 
market across a continent, that biggest bugler of both self- 
determination and an international comity of nations, now 
do—in the cause of open doors for trade and of firm alliances, 
or arrangements, to keep the peace ? 


T his is what all the discussions in Washington, among 
expert people devoted to the prosecution of world peace 
and prosperity, are about. At the moment. President Jotoson 
is stuck abroad as much as President Kennedy was stuck, two 
years ago, at home. Whether in Europe, or in Latin America, 
or in the Far East, where China is the new riddle to take 
Russia’s place as the power in some fashion to be contained, 
the Americans cannot decide with any assurance what to do. 
They know now, as Mr Rusk and others were saying already 
two years ago, that the capacity for initiative.s by the United 
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Suites, for all its outstanding power, still jkpends iqion what 
its allies, and others, can do for the conmipil fiaose^ ^ 

The heartening thing for any observer to Bee is diiit Ameri¬ 
can policy still sticks firmly, if fallibly, to the principles which 
have saved the world so far since 1945 from both another 
great war und another great depression. The maintenance of 
die balance of megadeath nuclear power; the encouragement 
of self-help and co-operation, economic and military; the 
American presence in the hot places of the world, even twenty 
years after the second world war, instead of the old isolation 
until all but too late; the participation in every essay to widen 
world trade and development: these are the premises of 
American policy for which any Englishman, or other Euro¬ 
pean, or inde^ any African or Asian, must be forever 
thankful.. But how, now, to apply them ? That is, in sum, 
what the talk in Washington, among the committed and con¬ 
cerned men, is all about. 

Like Gulliver in Lilliput, the American policy-makers 
are for the moment at a loss to know how to use their power, 
whether in Latin America or in Europe or in the Far East, 
where they have progressively responded od hoc but massively 
to the creeping challenge. There is the sense everywhere 
one talks to Americans that the time has indeed arrived 
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for new American inidattves do| peace, froin Viemam weat- 
nrard^nnd for pTcisperitjr, 4 b the d^ptsramlyi.difBcNk business 
of bringing the podr nations forvtafa with the rich'ones.' But 
there is the sobering realimtion in evn desultory talks that, 
without the co-operadon of friends aqdjat least the interested 
connivance of foes, America^ too, camxx go it alone. 

It is certainly true that, publicly, Tthese matters are not 
discussed enough in America these da^'s. Two years ago, in 
the last weeks of Kennedy, there was a pqlidcal deadlock but 
there was a political dialogue. Now there is a political con¬ 
sensus, brilliantly won by Johnson and his Democrats, but 
there is hardly any dialogue, whether on foreign affaurs (ihuik 
from the protests of the newly assertive left-wing, which are 
in the. tradition of American dissent) or on “creative 
federalism ” (the American right-wing having wrecked its^ 
for a time in the Goldwater aberration). But the dialogue will 
resume itself in this great free country, whether about 
Washington's way in the world or about its pretensions inside 
America. It needed no Geiger counter to detect the new 
murmurings last month. I heard some of the murmurs in 
the New 'Vorit mayoralty campaign; Mr Lindsay’s win (see 
page 607) is at least a signal. Goals have to be thought through 
and carried out, as well as enacted. America is not a monolith. 


QUEEN’S SPEECH 

Land and Water 


O NCE upon a time, the Queen's Speech 
announcing die new session’s legisla¬ 
tive programme was a closely guarded 
secret, awaited with baked breath. In 
theory it still is ; but nowadays, for months 
ahead, ministers seem only too eager to 
drop coy little hints, usually timed for a 
party conference or a by-election or just 
to head off some row. 

Most of the contents of next Tuesday's 
Speech from the Throne are already 
known. There will be a Bill to set up the 
early warning system for incomes and 
prices, another (too diffident) to set up an 
Onffii^sman, another to set a legal alcohol 
limit for drivers. There is to be yet 
another Merchandise Marks Bill, and 
another Companies Bill, which ought to 
seek Co make companies much more 
occountablc to shareholders but which 
threatens to concentrate too much on the 
least important issue of business contribu¬ 
tions to political funds. There will be Bills 
to reform the docks (on the lines of the 
Devlin report) and to reorganise the Terri¬ 
torial anny. There will be a Bill to offer to 
pension off some uneconomic small farmers. 
There will presumably be some mention of 
an Immigration Bill, although the Qovem- 
ment is back-pedalling so hard on this that 
w^t will eventually sec the light of day, and 
when, is anyone’s guess. 


The biggest slice of new legislation will 
be in the field which Labour sees as its best 
election winner: land and housing. There 
will be a Bill to set up the Land Com¬ 
mission, and impose the betterment tax. 
Mr Crossman will need legislation to 
change the housing subsidies (although 
probably not drastically enough), and there 
will net^ to be further Bills to set up tlto 
controls on non-industrial building pro¬ 
jects over £ 100^000 and to impose the 
promised guarantees on building standards. 
Presumably the Government is also going 
ahead with leasehold reform." There is 
likely to be some mention of tfHcf for some 
ratepayers; and a Bill that v^l not only 
raise unemployment benefit and make it 
wage-related (which is thoroughly 
desirable), but will also do the same for 
short-term sickness benefits (and thus waste 
funds that should be used to make un¬ 
employment benefit higher still). 

Whether or not steel nationalisation is 
mentioned in the Speech again, no one 
expects Mr Wilson to risk Mx Grimond’s 
displeasure by bringing it forward. On the 
other hand, the Government may push 
ahead with nationalising water, just to 
reassure the I^fr that at least Labour is 
gmng to take ovjfr the uncommanding 
depths of. die cemiomy. On normal form, 
if k sndudea a selection from the seventeen 


measures mentioned above, next Tuesday’s 
Speech will not contain any surprises. But, 
equally on normal form, Mr Wilson is the 
.sort or man to think up one or two, just for 
the bell of it. 

RHODESIA AND POUTICS 

Nationalising Mr Wilson 

R hodesia could have a sizeable impact 
on British domestic politics. No one 
ima^nes that the public is.fascinated by the 
intricacies of the A and 8 r'oUs of Rhodesia’s 
1961 ccxistkution, but k probably has come 
to see the struggle with Mr Smith as a per¬ 
sonal test for Mr Wilson. If, in the end, 
Mr Smith jumps over the edge, then Mr 
Wilson could be jn trouble. Whatever his 
response to a UDI, it would be almost 
bound to alienate either Lib-Lab opinion 
or the Tories, and k is terribly difficult to 
gauge which group would attract greater 
emotional sympathy. But, for the time be¬ 
ing, Labour strategists are h^ing and trust¬ 
ing that Mr Wilson has achieved an almost 
Johnsonian position. 

In the past, even some of his colleagues 
have wished that the clever party tactician 
would occasionally give way to a more 
broadly-based statesman figure. At the time 
of Sir Winston Churchill’s death we saw a 
flash of this wider appeal, but it all too 
quickly vanished. Over Rhodesia, however, 
tlie*Prime Minister has struck a fairly sus¬ 
tained note of national leadership. His tele- 
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jnkrah hiiMdeaic Iwt aamth w» nMd even . 
Iqr hii'fiddci M ot hii life. la 

Ae JtaM Of CSDnnws Oit «*db foe die 
dnt ttaoKOftopiriicy ls(iio,Madiieved«onie 
Mtt .of eoQNiitiH. Att Wilson io mucti too 
dtteml not to loiter a tope dmt all ^ ww 
to dosm veUeVitb tbe public. Wbeiber it 
Has done so or not-^d any pnyneqr 
would be rash when b has to be written 
Ixdoie t^ result is kiown of Thtu^^s 
Wesmituter by-electian>-a new id^iiBstion 
was.spiead tbb week in tbe Coniinons: this 
in itiw ioold'be bnpottaiiic for the Ptiw 
Minister’s self-oonfidenoe. A Ptemin 
nggltt^ odds in distftnt liiids u 
idwiys i- sympathetic figure, partieidarly if 
lie m fmng borne at least some of the 
haotti. And even his (giponents would cod- 
oede that any deocoral credit won on these 
tehns would not be undesenred. 


BT-ELECnON 

Bogey for Westminster 

B y the dine this issue of The Beonomit 
is in readers’ hands, the resuli will 
have been announced of the parliamentary 
by-election for the Cities of London and 
westi^ster: a consdtuency in which the 
plush apartment dwellers of Belgravia and 
Mayfair, the strip club owners of Soho, and 
the caretakers of central London cdBce 
blocks arc all brothers on the electoral roll. 
More than 2 million people work in the 
constituency by day, but the vote belonn 
only to the 6o,ooo-odd who sleep there by 
ni^t. Despite the scat’s historic name, its 
new MP—presumably the Conservatives’ 
City company director, Mr John Smith—is 
likely to have more prostitutes than bankers 
among his constituents, bccauM the former 
sleep over their parlours, while ibt latter 
donY In last year’s general elecdon. Sir 
Harry Hylton-Foster held the scat as 
“ the Speaker seeking rc-electlon ” with a 
majority over an official Labour candidate 
equal to 27.8 per cent of thcpoll; a Liberal 
picked up II per cent. This result was 
worse for Sir Harry, to the extent of a « 
per cent swing, than when he had held the 
seat as an ormnary Conservative m 1959 - 
The average swing to Labour between 
1959 and 1964 in Greater London was 4i 
per cent, so Labour probably gained in 
1964 the quiet campaign the Speaker 
felt bound to ^t. But not by much. 

In view of the latest public opimon 

G Us, Labour should be disappointed if it 
s not brought the Con^rvadve majority 
down bdow 27,8 per cent this time; 
especialW as there has been soom dispute 
in the Tory camp over the noftiinarion of 
their candidate, and as a fourth candidate 
■has ^ipeared who may draw some votes 
from Mr Smith. Quite probably, all the 
newspapers will he saying by now that a 
low poll in die constituency shows utter 
apathy a*w ong the elecmrate and makes the 
result misleading. Too much should not 
be made of this. The movement of j^opula- 
tion in a central area like this is rajfxd, and 
the electoral roll is therefore often badly out 
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of^daces a 50 pm cent turn-out. in Weat- 
mmster iingnt . BicS be the equivalent of a 
70 per cent tinm^ut in most ocher pieces. 

RUSRifl AND CHINA 

Soviet Counter-Attack ? 

A mwq the slogans issued in Moscow in 
oekbratioa «{ tbe 48th anniversarjr 
of the Bcdshevft xev<dutioa on Mtwonbet 
7f^ tbe. greet i ng to China omita ibe 
cuatomaty irference to the " eternal tm- 
bikiltaMe friendahip and ctHiperation’’ 
between die Kusaian and Chinese peotdea. 
Tlie boainion will surprise nobody, least 
of aU die CUneae, who over tbe pelt year 
have kept im « ateady -flow of Invective 
tfsiaat Mr lOiiuilidKv's suocessora. 

Moat of Fddngfs abuse has been atoicalfy 
inored in Moscow. But by now the 
Miaaians must be feeUng that they have 
at^dently made the point tbat it is the 
edio are foe cantankerous trouble* 
maketa. They may also have coo ch id ed 
that turning the ofoer cheek ie deaiiy not 
going to make die Chinese any mote 
aoeommodsting. Peking has driven thb 
point home in its latest broadside, wlwfo 
to(A die form of reprinting in tbe Fvoplr’s 
Daify on October aiit a nrticularly vku*. 
lent Afoanian ardde pubfisbed two wedks 
earlitf to mafo tbe annivetaaty of Mr 
Khrufochev’s foil It describes foe present 
Soviet leaders as ‘’much more wily and 
demoniacal than Khrushchev ”; it accuses 
them (rf working with the Americans to 
establish a two-power world hegemony; 
and it declares, with the utmost emphasis, 
that the differences between the “ Marxitt- 
Leninists "(tlie Chinese) and the “ Khnifo. 
diev revisieoists” are '‘irreconcilable” 
and can only be setded by the destnicdoo 
of revisionism. 

Two weeks ago Mr Ponomarev flady 
told a meeting of thirty-five oonnnuniit 
patties in PtagiM that the Soviet party had 
taken '* all possible measures ” to normalise 
its relations wifo the Qiinese por^, but 
with no " posidve results.” It looks as if the 
Russians have at last had enough and ore 
^giifong themselves to take up foe Chineie 
chillenge. They must te encouraged by 
the recent reverses to Chinese policies 1^ 
prestige in Asia and Africa—whidi 
apparently only make tbe Chinese mote 
defiandy extreme. And they have presum¬ 
ably secured the backing of tbmr east 
European .lliw» ; bilateral talks between the 
Russun and east Euiqiean leaders in recent 
wedra seem to have ranged from the general 
problem of Chins to the economic and 
drience organisation of the Soviet blodc. - 


With What Tactics? 

E xactly what tactics the Rusrians have 
in mind to eo^oy against China may 
beemne clearer during next week’s oelebra- 
dons in Moscow of foe October revdudon 
annlversaty. At a guess, k seems unlike^ 
that they will again try to oeganiae a worid 
communist comercnce that would oera- 
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mooiously oudaw foe Chinese and their 
Mends. There hae been name iceaewodtdk 
about it, but .too many of. Moscow’s lup. 
porteijS ere ftiU oppoa^ to it. An artioe 
in Praoda on Octfoer ayfo arid diat .die 
Soviet party proposed duu the eorreotness 
or oth^wise a foe different points of view 
should be tested by ” time and experianoe.” 
Only then perho^, when controvatiy ie 
stilied, will a big oonfetence be ctaotem- 
idated. 

It teems mote likely foat die immediate 
Ruatian tactic k to try to thw up as much as 
posaible of the comi^kt worn on a idoe 
tim^ ” ond-imperialiat ” plotfona. 
Russia’s claim to be the centre' of the 
wodd commuabt movement wu unequi* 
vocally reasserted in Praoda last iVew; 
and, rignificandy, the daim was based, 
not on general Ideological graundi, 
but on the aaserdoo tbat Rnaaia, as the 
strongett of the aecklitt oeunttiea, was 
beariitt the chief burden of the strug^ 
wifo imperialim. Tbe argument that me 
Ruariant know best how tokrit die eqnih 
sion of ” American imperialism ”—arid 
without plao|hig die world into a nudetr 
war—it obviously* strengtlM^ by die 
Chineie setbacks in Indonesia and else- 
vfoete. But unkaa the Russioni press thek 
claim to preomlnenoe with perauaaive 
argument and e foir amount of teet, they 
may find they have overplayed thelt hand. 

AFRO-ASIANS 


No Fireworks 

E arly on Tuesday morning, November 
and, the teprdKOtattvea rif 45 states 
emerged from anxious condave in Algiers 
to announce tbe indefinite postponement iff 
the Ako-Asian summit foat should have 
opened there, at last, on November ydi. 
The luckless **second Bandung” is now 
deep in a limbo from which it may never 
escape. 

The idea that those all-purpose stock 
baddies, die “ inq^eriidiits,” ajmen at the 
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Merc dibught of this cooference, were 
fraiBiedly 'SecI^ to prevent it, hae been 
often voksed in various places—Moscow 
and Pddng» for two. Benfires, fiieworls 
anid other signs of ioy wiU indeed have 
been seen all over our own once-imperial 
country on Kovember 5th. But theke, k 
sbouM be explained, commemorate an 
attempt to explode a quite different 
assembly—^ parliament which has since 
evolved through three centuries and, 
although being prorogued just after Guy 
Fawkes Day, wiff be reviv^ immediacely. 
Heartfelt relief mi the fimzlkig out of the 
Algim meeting is, in fact; to be detected 
tmly .among those who werc^ or wanted, to 
fate*part in it; in Moscow and Peking, 
for two. 

The only original enthusiasts for this 
summit were the Chinese and Indonesian 
governments. After three ymrs of lobl^- 
^9 they got the rest of Asia and Africa 
to agree; but in June they were cheated 
:Of their prize at the last moment. The 
overthrow of cheir intending host, President 
Ben Bella, ten days before the date set for 
the summit, gave the many less eager 
participants all the excuse they needed for 
staying away, despite Mr Chou's and Dr 
Sukarno's ple8s. The new November date 
was announced; but the tide, slack as it 
was, bad been missed. So strong, and so 
markedly anti-Chinese, an ebb set in that 
by late October Peking had switched from 
accusing Moscow of trying to stop the con¬ 
ference being held to announcing that China 
itself would not now send any repre¬ 
sentatives to Algiers. 

. By the end, only those who had earlier 
been the most reluctant about the summit 
(and the by now totally confused Indo¬ 
nesians) were arguing that the show must 
go on. First they saw the pleasing prospect 
^ a conference which would flatly reject 
China's intransigent propositions ; then, the 
still more pleasing one of a conference with¬ 
out any Chinese at all. But the last-minute 
decision to put off the whole thing till the 
Algerian kalends, however much face was 
thereby lost, was inevitable. The frustrated 
Algerian hosts did what honours they 
could. They told China that no worthy 
conference could be held without it; they 
told Russia that it would surely have been 
seated at the table, despite all China’s anger, 
if the table had ever ^n laid. Then Aey 
paraded their new Soviet armaments before 
their rather unbalanced muster of visitors, 
and .perhaps gave thanks, privately, that at 
least they would not now another lot 
of top-level inquiries about Mr Ben Bella's 
fate. 

THE AMERICAS 

One to Go ? 

O N November 17th, the Organisation of 
American States is due to hold its very 
special and twice postponed meedrig cm 
foreign ministers at Rio de Janeiro. The 
betting is about fifty-fifty that k will be put 
off.m third time. The Dumose of the con- 
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fermice to try to put smws mtq a 
fidbby ell|knteation ; in oilier weirds, tir gii^e 
if new liiltis of reference that are suked to 
modem times. It was postponed the first 
time because emotions were running h^ 
over the United States intervention in 
Dominiekn Republic; the second cmie, 
because vfhe organisation’s members were 
still flady at odds about vAm the new tq^s 
of refeximee sbpuld be. With the spellmg 
out of d:^ American po.sidon by Mr Inomas 
Maim (who, as Under-Secretary of State 
for Economic Awaits, has remained the 
overlord of Wasmogion's . Latin Anmrkan 
thinking)^ there seems no reason to belkve 
that d^ organisation is now axyy closer 
to unanimity. The holcUng of so. pubh- 
dsed a confdence at this monisnt mi^t 
highlight the differences rather than resolve 
th^ 

In a year thick with the debris of cancelled 
or postponed conferences, one can pick and 
choose among numerous precedents. Tbe 
most obvious one is the first ^stponement 
of the Afro-Asian conference in June; that 
debacle was mainly the result of Cdonel 
Boumedienne’s coup d’etat in Algeria only 
a few days before the meeting was due to 
.start there. The Brazilian government' and 
army have been more drcumspect: the 
second Instkutional Act, mth whk^ th^ 
clobbered the country last week, had a legal 
framework and was enacted a good three 
weeks before the start of the conference. 
But, even so, some Latin American delegates 
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may be Mutant t6 held this pardetdac 
fneetkig in a' otatay that haa ao-*Nbentlf 
betiislied even the 'mulget df' d ttMibcr i tk 
pmetke^ Anyhow^ s diow of tehiciaace on 
those grounds U a' good pretext for those 
who do not went to have to stand op in Rio 
this month and be toimted as hawks or 
dov^. 

pmmsrs 

Unhappy in Their joh ? 

a direct hcewcep 
iim of the British Asstitation 
that ohw di^ dentist in fifty Is wjQi 

his workmg condidons in.^c'hedth setyice 
and the Mincer of Hedth’s spo^ .pn 
Monday to the new London boro]u|^. Tbc 
dentists are hot apparently so discontented 
with the level of their pay as widi the speed 
at which they must work to obtain it. Fdr 
although the. review botfy recominonds thxt 
the eVeiage oentist should cain ^2^756 a 
year net oi expenses, this has to be uom- 
lated into fees, for items of treatment, wuch 
depend on the average time taken to carry 
out the various operations. The resulting 
fees, related to the average number hours 
worked in $ year, are supposed to yield the 
recommenfM average income. 

Under this, complicated system, there is 
an obvious , inceuuve to fill a lot of teeth 
very quickly if a dentist wants to be sure of 
earning the average or more. Conversely 
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PROSPECTS 1 OR REFORM 


'Fliere enn be little doubt but that 
a Ministry, %vhose leading members 
are Lord Russell and Mr Gladstone, 
will be in favour of Reform; and there 
cannot be much but tliat at a time when the 
Tory party arc likely to renew their attacks 
upon the Government with something like 
ardour, there will be a general disposition 
in the Liberal party to adopt any Reform 
BUI, which, without admitting a false 
principle, might unite heartily the different 
sections of that party above and below the 
gangway, la any such Reform BiU possible ? 
• . . AU we earnestly protest against is a 
measure which tokes^ like the last Conserva¬ 
tive Reform BiU, umformity of qualification 
as its central idea, and descends a step 
lower in the standard of that qualification 
than the existing law. We all know where 
such a measure as that wiU end. If you hew 
out the second in a flight of descending 
steps, you invite the next, political genera¬ 
tion to proceed with the third, and so on till 
you get to the bottom or universal suffrage, 
whidi certainly means almost the reverse 
of universal representation.' Steadily es we 
have opposed this idea, for the very reason 
for which we oppose it we are anxious to 
see the mam^turing operatives receive 
their due shatf of representation .at once. 
We demahd^ It for them Indeed, precisely 


oh the ground on which we oppose a 
gradually descending scale of uniform 
quaUficaikuift—the ground, namely, that 
both tbe working classes and educated 
classes have a permanent right to be heard 
in the House of Commons. It is obvious 
that we cannot claim that right for one 
intelligent and industrious class, and rpfusc 
to claim it for another class i^uite as indus¬ 
trious, nearly if not quite as intelligent, and 
mudi larger in numb^.Jt Is not, therabre,' 
from any timidity of feeling that we object 
to the common Radical ideas on'reform. It 
is because' we beUeve that they tend to 
injure and eventually destroy the repre¬ 
sentative character of ParUament whh 
regard to the important class now consti¬ 
tuting the main body of electors, on the 
plea of claiming to give it that repsesep- 
utive duiiaeter with regard to a class 
equally important which is not yet included 
among the electors. Cannot we secure this 
lost point, and that In a way to satisfy the 
Radibils, without surrendering the first ? 
Is there no measure Lord Russell and 
Mr Gladstone could introduce which would 
justly be thought conservative , of the rights 
of. the middle cl.ass, while it was generous 
and.cofdial to the claims of the operative 
class ? 






There is nothing "iMigein basemem" about Hyater trucks. Our first considere- 
tion has always been gi/aAfty. 

However, cost /a important. 

Whioh is yvhy we are delighted to hear from satisfied customers that when 
oosts are worked but thtHoyghiy (i.e. initial costs pka running and main* 
lenance costs)—a Hyater truck looks like e plnchpennyl vt 
The fact is you get such an incredible amount for your Inmtment. Start 
with the Henry Drsyfuss design. Hyater trucks are ^human-engineei^" to 
proiddS^yoMr driver with control placement and seating that lets him do a 
good Job. lEvsry.^uck is designed to save your time anji money. 

Then look at aipoofa/ Hyster foaturea: service proven oil clutch to 
provide at leM 10,006 hours of uninterrupted use; exclusive Mionotrol 
control .that* Mi^natss the .need for transmission shift levers; complete 
accessibility to an working parts from, cowl to counterweight that makes 
HiMrthbeMtaiq^foatest trucks to service. — 

If yoif>a .iptjites^ in knowing more the Hyster 
eephat vakis rerationship, please 

'btodactonbofi^ad^sj^ dtp nwp^w.' 
iDrcontoaHyAtorOvartoaSi^Sates « 
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«3ao Paulo, 
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PHILIPS MBFRLAMPS 
ARE BEST FOR 
HIGH-BAY LIGHTING 


THEY'RE MERCURY 
FLUORESCENT WITH 
INTERNAL REFLECTORS 


Dust, corrosion, humidity—-these are the factors that cut the efficiency of every 
conventional high-bay lighting system. They make reflectors well-ni|^ usetess; 
necessitate constant and wasteful maintenance; impair light output and make • 
working conditions unpleasant. Install Philips Mercury Fluorescent Lamps and 
you remedy all this. For these highly efficient Philips lamps have their own internal 
reflectors which are completely sealed oflT from the outside air—they retain their 
original reflective qualitiesright to the last. You can. flt these lamps in any position, 
although they are specifically designed for high*hay lighting in warehouses, 
factories, aircraft hangars-r-wherever clear, long-lasting, efficient white light is 
required. There are 5 ratings: the 125W, which is ideal for shop windows and 
small floodlights; the 250W; 400W; 700W and lOOOW; and all operate on 
200/250V with no voluigo grading. For full technical details of how Philips Mercury 
Fluorescent Lamps can increase your lightingefliciency, write to the address below. 












PHILIPS electrical LTD • CENTURY HOUSE • SHAFTESBURY AVENUE • LONDON • WC2 
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l^ .-w idiKMUK to uoderuke slow jobs that 
^Qotpay.hteao.w^. But if a najority 
of deiituta.iiMMaae their speed of wotk, iIm. 
woonmeat^ net avenge incoirie is ex- 
oeededs and the fees a^ reduced. So the 
dentist tries to do adll n^re fillings to main¬ 
tain his previous incomt... and so it goes 
on. ' 

Here is where the. cenhection with Mr 
Robinson's speech c^iiit' in. He told the 
London boroughs, wikhviK local health 
authoritks, toat Bnglhh schopicfaildren 
have over ^ ndUk|i .fillings a and 
over Ii m&lkih-j^tw. extta^edi"'But 
tocal^ 

dentistt be fte^^lnljMndnttdEe 

the iiwch iioiaro- shiUed kork fdr:Mddl'‘^M7 
ait tmined—and fnr which they smnld Ik 
nroidrly Sane |Kal 

howtirer, ate rejecdiig- flni^tklalsoitr^ its 
eternhl dww Ma]|^iest^^j|».i!^lly,, . 
thetd^ ceding to^ ' 
of leading 

IRAN 

First Find Your Fldi\ 

H aving for the first, time, and in 
response to mudi urging, opened a 
military tribunal to the public eye, the 
Iranian government is justifiably touchy 
when an ungrateful public seizes the 
chance to criticise the court’s (ondua and 
verdict. The trial of the fourteen young 
men, four of whom were cUarged with 
being involved in the attempt on the Shah's 
life last April, and all of whom were 
accused of being communists, ended on 
Monday. Two were sentenced to death, 
one, Mr Parviz Nikkah, to life imprison¬ 
ment, two were acquitted, and the rest 
received prison sentences of from three to 
eight years. A curious report put about by 
che Iranian embassy in Washington that the 
death sentences bad been commuted to fife 
imprisonment has not yet been confirmed 
from Teheran; it may just have been 
intended to scathe outsiders, since it seems 
odd that reprieves should be granted even 
before the defendants’ appeals are heard in 
the coming two weeks. 

Lawyers from Italy, Britain and Ger¬ 
many who attended the trial as observers 
(for varying lengths of time) appear to have 
been most troubled by the failure of the 
prosecution to provide evidence of any 
kind of conspiracy to back up its charge 
against the four alleged plotters. One of 
the young men sentenced to death certainly 
knew the conscript in the imperial guard 
who tried to shoot the Shah (he and two 
other guards were killed at the rime), ^ 
was also aware of (but, accord^ to die 
defence, disbelieved) his intenttipns. 
the evidence against the 0thers,.^jyBdu4lBg 
Mr Manspuri Moghadam who hi ' ^ 
sentenced to deam, is a jumbl 
of criticism of their left-wing, 
their possession of Marxist litctal^^, _ 
political activities as students 


CX)MMfiNTARY 

tbeif support for a taxi drivers' strike in.. 
Toheran nnd, in Mr Mansouri’i 
strangely produced confesskm. Aooba4Bn|\. 
to dK prosecution this iill adds up to a |doc 
with a. PeUng label Outsiders, who dp. in ' 
faa appreciate the. unusual dianoe tboy 
were given to listen in, remain uneasy and 
unconvinced by what they learnt. 

HOUSE CONVEYANCING 

Solicitors Protest 

A nyone who has bought a 
. the irritation of the,^ 
costs paid to his 
Society’s proposals for sin 
business of house conve 
bock ” scheme) has come i 
criticism from solkitxhii. i 
ing—a thrdit to their llv 
msttion is whether any 
dbinges for cooveiMbpng it tb 

thn\i^uaion'iii djefrwtni^' .. yr, . 

^ uUfertunatehr although^die Jet 

fw the «Me .1^” 

>di&'=in -iict get- -Oidy cMn; ofv'dtbm*.'>'^ Tlio. 

costs, shuhp 'dut^^Mid tar- 


.589 

immedieie future (HMSO, it. 9d.>. 
■^j.^Bcvellteea tubieoa are listed for eniaiiift- 
. vtfaM, m^g from civil liabfiky for damage 
-’’^ilgrd^imala to the crime of consjuraqr, aM 
.to the sew and alarming doctrme hid down 
. 1 ^ Bk Hboae ct Lor^ about whether i 
jOtime can be a crime if it is not intended. 
The cominitsioii intends to codify the law 
of contract at an early date: a good choke 
' iante prindples of foe hw ate leaaon- 
ably .Ikdlr'eRihBttdML its prdtriaiona 
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Moum costing 
Totdt Legal Costa 

KselStorodl 

C3.2S0 £6.000 
70 127 

Unraglstsrsd . 

. e9,2M njm 

M 133 

of which' 
own Boltcitur 

36 

43 

64 

07 

mortQagM'B 

aoUeitor 

19 

27 

29 


OstStS Agsnty' 
CommiMlon 

•4 

137 

04 

137 



veyor. The table shows how much of the 
total legal costs actually go to the solicitor 
for the purchase of a freehold house. In 
each case a 90 per cent mortgage is assumed 
bur any mortgage, guarantee pretnipm 
needed—which would cost either or 
^40 in these examples, payable to an msur- 
ance company—has been ignored. The 
of £$6 in the first example might be worm 
about 12 hours work by a skilled legal 
executive earning £19750, with normal ot&e 
overheads, partner’s ^are and a normal 
return on the capital he has in the practice. 
But how many conveyances in registered 
land take that much time? 

If anything, it is the fee going to the mort¬ 
gagee’s solicitor rather than the purchaser’s, 
that looks to an uninformed outsider out of 
proportion. But anybody anxious to cut 
the total cost of house conveyancing should 
start by looking at estate agents’ fees. They 
too .are shown in the table on the basis of 
their scale. But why is a scale needed any¬ 
way? 

LAW9B1FOHM 

ners? 

JUw CJpmtniiiioa has gw off to • 
d ^ pubUmtion of a 

of its activities for foe 


ctafo'iW? Mifotek Tb 
**''"**“ "liw.- dnodwt tff _ 

n% WWQt'jQf WtrU 

icttethcr wttti 
disputes con- 

. come under the 

pimee Hi oiy^ and some- 

rimes. iyep .Oar of Qm Bench. The 
commifttii^ apparently envisages « entirely 
. new branch of ttie law which would 
‘ .embrace iU ^matters which directly affect 
;the fripQy^Ss'such. «Tbis would mean not 
' oitiy d^fitation the setting up of a 
new jdiyirioa of fbe hifj^ court. 

. liL obdifyi^ fismily law the law com- 
nusaioiiers trill not be aide to avoid con- 
troverays Old cases and doctrines which 
hark tedc to the subjection of wife to 
husband should be got rid of. The commis¬ 
sioners should stand by the principle that the 
interest of the child should be paraihount. 
Meanwhile, in the’ divorce laws the doctrine 
of the matrimonial offence is visibly dis¬ 
integrating. Last week the Commons 
decided to allow certain non-controversial 
bills to have their second readings before 
committees instead of brin^ debat^ on the 
floor of the House. It will be- interesting 
to see how many of the Law Comaus* 
sioners' proposals for codification pre 
regarded as suitable for this prooeduit. 


MUUIKETXNO IN EUROPE 

A monthly reaearefti pubfioation 

Issue 36, October 
1965 features: 

Men’s Shirts In France 
Expert marketing: 

Fast moving goods 
In Sweden 

Year’s subscription £50; 
single copies £8 each 

Details end aubsGriptien rates: 
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Spanoer House 27 St. James's Place 
London SWl HYDA Park 6711 ext 27 
60 Bast 42nd Street New York NY 
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THIS MAN 
IS YOUR 


EXECUTIVE 



... BUT DOES HE REALLY FEEL 
PART OF YOUR TEAM? 

You pay him well, reward his ability with prise comes from the feeling of being sion of thanks valued as such by the man 
promotion. He has the security of a pen- wanted, from the realization that any spec- who receives it. 
sion. He should feel part of the team—but ial initiative or effort taken on the firm’s What form should your firm’s presenta- 
how do you know that he does? behalf will be noticed and appreciated. tions take? They should be gifts of a quality 

It is hardly necessary to mention that Any real leader of men knows that there is that you would like to receive yourself No- 4 * 
nowadays able executives are at a prem- more to it than the salary slip—that there is, thing less. For this reason Rolex watches 
iuin. A glance at the ever-increasing ad- as well, an invisible but real reward which are the presentation gifts par excellence. 
vertisements put out by companies hoping makes some organizations great, unassailable, Rolex watches are worn by world leaders in 
to attract top stall' w ill quickly remind you This is why the chief executives of the politics, finance, industry and technology, 

of this. And top staff are well known to be most famous firms in the world pay as This is no idle claim—the dazzling array 
occupationally mobile—only 504. out of much attention to presentation schemes of portraits of famous Rolex owners on the 
1000 executives in a recent McGraw-Hill as they do to salary increases and bonuses, walls of the Rolex headquarters at Geneva 
sample study held the same job, in the same For the right kind of presentation is not proves it.* So the executive who receives 
company, in the same place, for longer impersonal as money is—it is a human a Rolex instinctively feels that his work is 
than 12 months. This was over a 20-year gesture which does not come in monthly appreciated fujly. 
period! instalments, subject to 

Yet paying good money is not enough to good behaviour. There 
make the best executives stay. They must are no strings. It is a 
also feel happy. And happiness in an enter- warm, personal expres- 
_^_ 

For a copy of the illustrated presentatldn brochure, please write to: 

THE ROLEX WATCH COMPANY UM 1T£D tFoirndtr: H, 

OF-NCVA. SWITZERLAND 


^If you are In Geneva, 
you will be wckomei at one 
world beadquartera 
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Monarch 
of the sands 

FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

JcMah 

NGLo-SAUDi relations have suddenly entered a jiew phase* At 
the weekend^ Mr John Stoneliouse, Britain's.fuoior miiiister ^ 
for aviation, whirled into I^yadh in a sporting ort to try to 
clinch the complicated and protracted deal that had been going on 
to sell Lightning fighter aircraft to King Faisri. coupled 

with the first visit of a British naval vessel to Saudi ^hia’s eastern 
seaboard for thirteen years, and with the imminent jmc^al of Mr 
Maudling on a private visit (which is arousing considerable specu¬ 
lation) gives a glimpse of the activities going on. There is a 
chance in all this that Britain may be feeling for a way out of its 
difficulties in the Middle East. 

Certainly if Britain plays its hand astutely—^and in the light 
of recent performances in south Arabia this is a very large if ” 

—it has in King Faisal an ally of stature. There is something 
about the man that suggests he might just succeed in swimming 
against the currents of history Where lesser potentate have failed. 
What happens after he goes is ot course another matter. 

In so far as there is any conscious philoso]Ay behind King 
l«aisar$ foreign policy, it is very roughly an Arabian version of the 
Monroe Doctrine. President Nasser can do vAat he likes in 
Egypt, and with qualifications what he likes in Syria, Jordan, 
Lebanon and Iraq. But the Arabian peninsula proper Ring Faisal 
regards as his preserve. This woidd never be articulated by either 
the king or any of his ministers, but it is implicit in their whole 
approach to Arab problems. With considerable moral rectitude 
—^which may be justified—they stress that they have no intention 
of interfering in the affairs tl^eir neighbours, and hint that 
everything will be more or less all right if only other unmentionable 
countries would learn to do the same. 

This spirit characterises the Saudi attitude to the recent 
Jeddah agreement which halted the Yemen war. Although at all 
levels there is unofficial glee at what was patently a diplomatic 
victory over Nasser, there is also a self-conscious show of states¬ 
manship about it all. The parallel may seem far-fetched, but it 
reminded your correspondent a little of President Kennedy's 
behaviour towards Mr Khrushchev after the Cuban missile crisis 
in 1962; President Nassef’s nose is deliberately not being rubbed 
in the mud of defeat. ** We are brother Arabs," says King Faisal 
with regal finality, and as a conversation-stopper this is hard to 
beat. 

Brother Arabs or not, King Faisal's approach is empirical. He 
believes (or appears to) that President Nasser will implement the 
Jeddah ^reement because it is iii his own interest to dq so. He 
also professes to believe., though with convictipnj that in the 
end some sort Vxf compromise regime will emerge in Yemen. In 
brass tack tenns what he probably .hqpqn for is a- goycmmenc that 
will at last hot be unfriendly to SiHidi Arabia*. *n^.e is specula¬ 
tion here that the so-called thind (omc in Yemien vtiU conge 
increasingly into the picture. But wluu/happens iwhea the ^ 



conference between royalist and republican Yemenis is held on 
November 23rd is anyMy's guess—let alone what happens when 
the scheduled referendum is held in a year's time. 

As for the trouble in Aden and the other complexities of South 
Arabia, King Faisal is playing his cards with circumspection. He 
has made all the appropriate noises in condemnation of Britain's 
recent measures, thus keeping in tune with the general anti- 
imperialist chorus. But privately he is probably rather pleased by 
the downfall of Mr Ma^wee, Aden’s former chief minister—to 
a blue-blooded monarch, upstart politicians like Mr Mackawee or 
Mr Asnag are highly suspect. At the same time he has not gone 
overboard in giving his backing to a delegation from the South 
Arabian Federation which has been in Jeddah and Riyadh for the 
past week or two, lobbying for the federation's case. They claim 
to have secured firm pledges of both morri and material support 
from the. Saudi government. Official Saudi comment is much more 
reticent.King Faisal may feel a natural affinity with the one or 
two more enlightened sheikhs of the federation, but he is far too 
shrewd to be seen to be backing stooges of the British." 

. ' In so far. as the Saudis are actively backing any political group 
in Aden it is the South Arabian League, the party with which Acy 
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have tiaditional Unln. Less extreme than the other nuan parties 
or Actions, it might seem, on the lace of it^a mm pbsid|« element. 
Unfortunately its leaders can never forget the. waywere 
imprisoned or exiled by the British in the late 19308, iM they are 
in no mood now to accept any constitutional pfoposals jput forward 
by British experts. 

The present harmony between Britain and Saudi Arabia may 
be threatened early in the new year. Unless by that time Britain 
can put forward some constructive proposal that will efface the 
snfudes of today^i repressive tactics, Faisal may be compelled 
bypressures tioieo^ out more strongly agai^R British ^cy. 

prptM at the ihoi&t is pJanissimo; k oou|(&%^aai^ much 
keiidcr. And bidy the inidst starry-eyed optimists see Britain 
•bt of its ikkni wood^by that time. If An^Saudi relations 
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Should worsen, nasty little squabbles, such as that over the Burairoi 
oasis, coidd b)ow up agsin. '' ‘ " - 

MeimwUle icing Faisal has no .wish to pi^ may ^rrel with 
the West. W^ shrewd ;piiychological ^ense^.heis edneentvating 
on building up hk image m thb Arab yfirld^ as custodian of the 
faith. He relived the phenomenon of I^esident Nasser coming, to 
see him in August—and more and more people are going to 
have to come and see him if they want their affairs to prosper in 
Arabia. At least, this is the way the king envisages the future. 
And he may indeed be moving histp]r| ig ^<e diroc^ion of greaiR^r 
p^ce and equilibrium for the Arab^.w^rl4 hfbiff 

things that could happen would be m the British government to 
throw its weight behind Kbg Faisals ja die mijRaken 

belief that he will helpsifrKaiB.pw^'^?^ but. of 

the Are. 


EGYPT 

Technocrats in 
brotherhood 


FIQM out CAItO OORRXSPCmDBNT 


T m appeamnoe m tdevisioo of leading 
conspuators of tim Moslem Brother- 
bood to tell of their lAans for •ssassination 
sdsd sabotage has caused some astonishmeof 
In Egypt. How comes k, it is asked, that 
flsost of them arc scientists, engineers and 
factory managers ? How could such men 
hoU such views ? And why were they not 
ca^t sooner? 

Ten years ago, things looked different. 
As the revolution began to find its feet the 
too^riiood saw its cherished hopes of 
takj^ over the country from the monarchy 
fbtog away. It gambled on assassinating 
PlobMeot Nasser: when it failed, ks. 
oiMmilaajEion was smashed. Or so it seemed. 

w fact, while many of the leading 
Moiieth Brothers spent years in prison, 
sbflse itmamcd free to recruit new members. 
As'die prisoners were released (early this 
year none were left inside) they were able 
to resume contact with the remnants of the 


secret organisation, giving it new strength 
and hope. Some of the leading brothers 
repudiated the use of violence. But most 
of them did not, and—^in spite of the 
ubiquitous Egyptian secret police—^were 
able to import arms (they say from Saudi 
Arabia through Sudan), manufacture explo¬ 
sives and learn to use them. One thing, 
however, has not changed since ten years 
ago. They seem to have had only the 
sketchiest idea of what they should do once 
they had blown up all the bridges around 
Cairo and assassinated the president. 

Politically, the brotherhood's ideas are 
on the level of the John Birch society— 
romantically reactionary in looking back to 
an idealised past which never really existed, 
It is hard to see how anyone imagines a 
pure Islamic state ’* solving Egypt’s cur¬ 
rent problems. But what must be doubly 
wQrr;^ng to the regime is that those who 
hold,tW6 views could come from the very 
da^lGMrloclinocrats k has favoured and 
cnmRffgcd. Such men were needed for 



a never had a surplus of 

brains., Mtoa'liupport could fairly easily 
be £0^ tmoBg people with a grudge 
agaiiisc the iegnoe—except presumably the 
Christian Copts. Soldiers wounded in 
Yemen or their families, small shofdKepcrs 
and landowners being squeezed by the 
cooperatives, were obvious recruits. But 
wooing the technocrats must have been 
quite a feat, and it seems to be thanks to 
their leadership that the organisation got 
going seriously again. 

It is now clear that the most serious 
threat to the regime comes from the ri|fat 
rather than the left. Egypt’s right-wmg 
extremists are both more enthusiasdc for 
sabotage and murder, and more efficient at 
them, than their left-wing equivalents. It 
was only because the left-wing intellectuals 
who were locked up in the nineteen-fifties 
were so much better Imown tl^in ,riie 
brotherhood leaders that t^y received more 
publicity. The Egyptian bommunist piHy 
is too divided and too lackinjg in wornng-, 
class support to be a seritfiit danger.. ^ 

As a first step in dealing vffdi the dkeat 
from the ri^, Egymaii govenuliait- 
will prob<^ su^ a Aom uf Gk 
brotherhood oootpiratoft wfip teve bjM 
caught. This at l^st should serve to slibw 


- the public hew hopelessly destructive their 
aims wm. And k can tighten up secuprky 
'precautions. . Already the new goveranmt 
unifer tile leadership df' Mr Zakariah 
Mfibieddin has completely reshuffled the 
poKce foroe^ But tms do^ not go to the 
root of the-trooUe. 

It ii not so much economic difficulties as 
fnistratieln which causes educated men to 
fuiti to simple and violent solutions. 
Judging by Mr Mohieddin’s proposals for 
reforming the admitustration and improv¬ 
ing ks public relations, the new prime 
mmister seems to be aware of this. His 
ideas must have been worked out some time 
before the discovery the brotherhood 
plot. But the plot has heightened their 
urgency—which was i^obably necessary for 
a revolution beginning to suffer from 
middle-aged spread. 

One long overdue measure which the 
government has started to put into effect is 
to make it easier for Egyptians to get exit 
visas. This is unlikely to start a Cuban- 
style exodus of the middle class: most of 
tiiose who wanted to leave permanently 
have done so already. But just opening the 
window improves the atmosphere, and 
makes people less anxious to jump out. 

In his talks to factory managers and com¬ 
pany directors, Mr Mohieddin has! tried to 
convince them that from now on their needs 
will come first. He has promised that 
priority in foreign exchange will go to 
supidying raw materials and spare parts for 
existing industries rather than being wafted 
away for new prestige prefects. Endless 
bureaucratic delays will, he says, be cut 
down. And one more attempt is to be 
made to give the kiss cf life to the Arab 
Socialist Union. 

The trouble with this organisation has 
always been that it has neither the ready 
made ideology and literature of a com¬ 
munist party nor the prestige of having won 
a struggle for independence. ^ It has to 
ecquise roots if it is to survive. The new 
of the union secretariat, the former 
prime niinister, Mr Aly Sabry, has said that 
It is tnluiyje a cadre of full-thne officials, 
and js tO 'Aih specialised organs similar to 
|lail£nfiei^ committiees. But niicll local 
jpaectings arc attended out of 
fidier than du^, the organisation 
* cao^ be said to have come alive. 
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'TMs is a bee’s me. Its thousand lenses give 
Hdie bee a thousand difrerent pietures of its 
-little world, which it fuses into one coherent 
inuige. Oever bee. 

Mobil, in terms of assets third largest of the 
hitecnational oil companies, has a thousand 
different pictures of the great world of 
industry and transport, and keeps them clear, 
distinct, and separate. That puts us one up on 
the* bees. 

In pioneer researdi, in production, and in 
product development, the Mobil organisation 
is as busy as a hive of bees—and has been so 
for nearly a hundred years. Mobil fuels and 
ibbticants are chosen for alaige share of the 
world’s transport by road and rail, sea and 
air; industry uses not only Mobil fuels, 
hibricants and heating oils, but other Mobil 
petroleum products, which contribute to ^ 
manufacture of linoleum and lipstick, pmfume 
and paint, cold cream and carbon paper, and 
a thousand other present-day necessities. 

Big users of Mobil products with access to data 
processing fadlities have at their service a new 
management tod—MObil MJ/DAC (Management 
Information for Decision And Control). This 
system provides, more swiftly, hioidly, and 
accurately than ever before, informathm 
on which management decisions can reliably 
be based. 

And that puts ns one up on practically everybody. 
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MObfl OQ ^mpany Limited, 
CajitOb House, Westminster, S.W .1 
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Rings on a tree trunk 


l-ROM A SPl'CIAL COKKI SrONniNl 

Jakarta 

VERYWiii-Rii ill Indom.’sia tho communisils arc on the run. 
Inspired by the army, the anti-communist campaign has now 
developed a powerful moinenium of its own. Public excitement is 
sustained by raids on offices of the Indonesian Communist party 
(PKI}, the arrest of anyone suspected of being involved in the 
unsuccessful coup of September 30ih, and by resentful rumours 
linking the coup with Peking. The general mood reveals itself in 
the acts of arson against property belonging to the PKI or to the 
Bepatki (the parry of the local C’hincse community; and in the wall 
scribblings that are so traditional a feature of Iiidoncsiati political 
life. 

Accustomed to having their news coiuiidled, Indonesians tend 
to accept at face value the oftieial news now being churned out by 
the army. The arrest of 26 ccrrcspondcnts working for the tight 
news monopoly, the Antara News Agency, has purged all com¬ 
munist influence from the news media. But there seems to be some 
solidity in the reports that the Council of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
h«s settled itself in public esteem while the communist party and 
tts associates (who, until September 30th, were the country's most 
influential policy-makers; have been cast out as traitors. So long 
as the army can keep the initiative and maintain its image as the 
rescuer of President Sukarno and the Indonesian revolution, 
Peking-brand communism will probably remain disgraced. 

Major-General Suharto, the new army commander, and the 
tough Siliwangi regiment he used in crushing the coup are the 
current idols of a people prone to hero w^orship. The army’s new 
habit of wearing white ribbons on ihcir left cpauleiies—signifying 
I'hcir anti-communist fervour—is being followed by thousands of 
public officials and al.so by private ciiizcns. 'J'hc three white 
ribbons have come to symbolise personal inn('cencc, the purity of 
♦he revolution and hostility to Peking. 

Wall scribblings, always a fair index of public cxciiement, tell 
♦he history of these past few weeks as eloquently as the rings on a 
♦rec trunk. The slogans daubed on earlier by the communists such 
as “ Ganjang Kabir ” fehew the capitalist bureaucrats ! or “ Hidup 
PKI” (long live the PKI were swiftly added to during the few 
hours of Colonel I'niung's abortive rule with “Ciriniiing Dewan 
General” hang the council v»f generals'. But a few hours after 
the conspiracy failed, these slogans were angrily scraiched out and 
replaced by such war-cries as “ Bubarkan PKI" biin the PKI) 
and “ Ganiiing Unrung” (hang I’ntung'i. 

Two days later a new crop of graffiti at lacked Mr Aidir, the 
Communist party leader, in words that showed that the Nahdatul 
Ulama party of the Moslems had come full force into the slrcot- 
fight. As the days passed, and Dr Sukarno still did not ban the 
communist party, the scribblings became wilder: “ Gerwani 
Tjabol” (the women’s wing of the PKI are whores} and " Aidk 
Pahlawan Nekolim” (Aidit is the champion of the ncocolonists, 
colonialists and imperialists . Per .Mr Aidii and his party the 
wheel had come full circle. 'I’hen came the " temporary suspen- 
»!ion” of the PKI and its afliliaies. The slogans iclaxed with 
“ Hidup ABRl ” long live the chiefs of Staff». 

Where is xMr Aidit ? Is he alive or dead or abroad ? Kveryonc 
has his pet theory. A senior army officer whispered knowingly 
thill of course Aidii had been captured on the very first day and 
was being kept under wraps. How else but through his confession 
had the army got on the track of the Peking agent who had jumped 
off the 15th floor of the Hotel Indonesia to escape interrogation ? 
Popular suspicion that he was skulking in the Chinese embassy iA* 
Ukana triggered off a public demonstration there but, contrary to 



Captured communists bound for Jakarta jails 


W'hat was said by Peking, there were no shots fired although some 
soldiers banged their rifle butts against the railings to release their 
spleen. Another widespread belief is that Aidit was killed by the 
men who arrested him in their anger over the butchering of the 
seven generals. Many army and police oflicers seem to assume that 
Aidit is in hiding in central Java, where the hunt has been intensi¬ 
fied and villages are being beaten in rings as though the army was 
after a man-eating tiger. On Monday, President Sukarno dedared 
central Java to be in a ” state of war.” 

But the most likely explanation is that the Communist party’s 
politburo is following the classic Leninist tactics for use in adver¬ 
sity. A surface front is being maintained by the two ministers in 
the coalition government, Mr Lukman and Mr Njoto, who have 
even attended cabinet meetings since rhe coup ; and an undercover 
movement is trying to rally their broken ranks. Mr Aidit, accord¬ 
ing to this theory, has gone underground. 

Army inteUigence, now almost as adept in Leninist strategy as 
the communists, expect a counter-offensive to start this month. 
They foresee guerrilla activity in the hills and sabotage in the cities. 
Hence military pressure on the president to proscribe the PKI 
permanently so that all communist activities can be treated as 
treason. A party once banned in Indonesia has never been 
pardoned in whatever form it has tried to reappear. 

General Suharto has placed the verbatim record vS c'.olonel 
Uniung’s confession before the president, apparently with no com¬ 
ments of his own in order to maintain his reputation for objectivity. 
Colonel Untung, so it is said, was so chagrined by the lack of sup¬ 
port for his coup that he told all—although he may have embroid¬ 
ered the story here and there to minimise his own part in it. The 
army believes that if President Sukarno acts on the evidence of 
this confession, not only the communists in the cabinet but also 
the foreign minister. Dr Subandrio, will have to be indicted. The 
writing on the wall put this succinctly on October iSth: 
SuBANdrio and AiDIT arc the puppets of Peking, it said. 

With the might of army pressure against him, Dr Subandrio 
might have to go, as Air Marshal Omar Dani, the communist com¬ 
mander of the air force, has had to go. Dr Subandrio is distrusted 
by the army, the Partai Socialis intellectuals, the Moslem Ulama 
party and apparently even by the PKI leaders, w'ho ha^'c spoken 
of his value as a possible Kerensky in their plans for the future. 
So far, President Sukarno has been grimly protecting his foreign 
minister, though he has been reported removed from his job as 
head of the security service. 

It would be a serious error to assume that all this points to a 
revulsion in Indonesia against socialism or communist ideas. The 
wiser reading would be that doctrinaire communism from Peking^ 
together with its tactics, has blunted itself against Indonesian 
nationalism in the same w*ay as classical capitalism did against the 
nationalism of most of post-war Asia. Indonesian socialism is too 
deeply ingrained in the blood and bone of the people, including the 
army, to be abandoned. 
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(We serve more than any other transatlantic airline) 
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FRANCE AND RUSSIA 
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To Moscow via Bonn 


FROM OUR PARIS CORRl-SPOWDENT 

I T was red carpels all tho way for M. Ccuve dc Murvillc. tht 
French foreign ministeTj who ended his five-day journey to 
Russia on Tuesday. In his travels from Leningrad to Sochi, the 
French minister had long conversations not only with his Russian 
counterpart, Mr Gromyko, but also with President Mikoyan, Mr 
Kosygin, the prime minister, and Mr Brezhnev, the party chief. 
The Russian press went out of its way to stress the importance of 
the visit. Yet the communique published at the end of the tour 
contained nothing that could cause any real alarm in Washington or 
in Bonn. 

In fact, it revealed nothing unexpected about the views of the 
rwo countries. But the traditional phrases expressing satisfaction 
<>\er the recent improvement in mutual relations and the hope of 
further progress were not the routine exercises they usually arc in 
such communiques. The change in Franco-Soviei relations has 
been one of the most significant diplomatic developments of J965. 
Admirers I'f General de Gaulle praise him h’r the foresight and 
continuity of his policies. They may have convcnicutly forgotten 
France's cccl reaction to Mr Macmillan’s Moscow journey back in 
1959, and how many charges of appeasement were then voiced in 
gaullist quarters. Even shorter memories would be needed to 
forget more recent statements by General de Ciaulle himself about 
Russia’s “ totalitarian ” empire and its permanent threat to Europe. 
But circumstances have now* changed, and gaullist diplomacy has 
shown masterly adaptability. 

The background of previous hostility is needed to understand 
the true meaning of the present hcncymotm. When General de 
Gaulle returned to power in 1958 he immediately made a bid for a 
place among the top leaders of the world. Since his ineracrandum 
of September that year failed to bring into existence what he at 
first sought, a triumvirate that would direct the whole western alli¬ 
ance, the general turned to Europe as a potential lever. “ Europe,” 
in his view, was to be based on a Franco-German alliance. The 
threat to his plans at this stage was the prospect of an undcr.siand- 
ing being reached betw'cen Moscow and Washington, an agreement 
that might have revived the Rtuiso-American “ condominium ” 
which had taken shape at Yalta. To prevent this development, 
FraiKC had to present itself as the staunch defender of west 
German interests. 

It is true chat as far back as 1959* General dc Gaulle recognised 
the Oder-XJi^sJ linj .is G:rmany’s eastern frontier. Bin this 
recognition was tied to the very distant hope of reunification. It 
is equally true that, at abrui the same time, the general launched 
the now fashionable idea that Chinese pretisure would drive Russia 
wcifwards. But Mr Khrushchev was driven in the direction of 
Washington, not of Pari'.. As he saw- it, a west Fairopean coalition 


such as the general sought was bound to be dominaced by Ger¬ 
many and was, therefore, a still more repelling prospect thim the 
present alliance dominated by the United States. 

The ''German phase” in gaullist foreign policy reached ks 
climax in September 1962, during the general’s triumphant tour 
of west Germany. There followed a series of moves chat stiU 
fitted ncady into the grand design. Britain, too Adantic-minded 
and too compcddve, had to be kept out of the continental coalkioa 
and was duly vetoed in January, 1963. The Franco-German treaty 
was signed the same month. Five months later, France refused 
to join the test ban treaty negotiations in Moscow. In January, 
1964. the two great outsiders—China and France—resumed diplo¬ 
matic relations. But by that time a new’ phase in gaullist policy 
was already beginning. 

General de Gaulle had realised by then that west Germany wa.s 
even less suited than Britain to be France’s parmcr in a bid to 
challenge America’s leadership. He discovered, also, that he was 
not dealing with a junior partner, but with a country economically 
more powerful and more dynamic than his own. The immediate 
task became to prevent Germany from gaining military superiority 
as well. Resurrecting France's traditional fear of German might, 
the general thought also of France’s traditiimal remedy—the eastern 
counterweight. Publicly, the turning point came last February 
when General de Gaulle proclaimed that Germany could only be 
reunited by agreement with its neighbours, an agreement that 
would define the limits of Germany's military power as well as its 
frontiers. 

At this stage the Russians at last became interested. They had 
been unimpressed by gaullist disputes with Washington, French 
tactics of obstruction in Nato, and quarrels within the common 
market, so long as the general’s policy still seemed to rest on a 
ParisBonn axis. Now they saw the makings of a bargain. 
Undoubtedly the war in Vietnam, which enforced at least a pause 
in Russo-Americin ncgnialicns, helped Mr Khiushchev’s suc¬ 
cessors to reach a decision ; but it was the switch in the French 
position over Germany that was vital. Events started moving fast 
after February. Moscow sent one of its top diplomats, Mr Zorin, 
as ambassadcT to Paris. He was followed there, in April, by Mr 
Gromyko on an oflieial visit. As token of their good IiUciuions, 
the Russians opted for the French system of colour television. And 
now they have greeted M. Cajuve de Murville with particular 
warmth. 

Both countries are naiiiraJlv thinking of their own interests, and 
basic differences remain. The French refused to include anything 
in the communique that might have looked like an implicit recog- 
niticn of cast Germany. The Russians have no enthusiasrn for the 
gaullist concept of a Europe stretching from the Atlantic to the 
Urals. They do not sec eye to eye on disarmament, the Russian^ 
attending and the l*rencli boycotting the Geneva ctuifcrence. Given 
this, it is interesting that they agreed to put into the communique 
a sentence which Tbriefiy and in very general terms 1 acknowledged 
the risks involved in the dissemination cf nuclear weapons. Clearly, 
both had Germany in mind. France is not only opposed to all 
western nuclear schemes but has also refused to attend the meeting 
i:f Nato defence ministers, to be held in Paris on November 29th, 
on the grounds that it is not inicrcsted even in the idea of forming 
a permanent commit tee to discuss nuclear problems. Opposition 
to all or any German participation in nuclear schemes may drive 
the French still closer to Moscow. 

But how much chaser? Next year, after the presidential election, 
France is expected to launch its major diplomatic offensives on 
both the European and the Atlantic frents. Only then will it be 
possible to say whether General de Gaulle has merely been using 
the Russians to frighten Bonn into a more gaullist frame of mind', 
or whether France is indeed trying to build a new policy on the 
ruins of the grand design. 
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MOIITM KOREA 


Nobody's 
little brother 


I N Peking and Pyongyang the fifteenth 
anniversaiy of die entry of CSiineae 
volunteers ” into the Korean war in 
October, 1952, has been celebrated with 
toasts, speeches and rallies. But behind the 
ponuEle of coc^ endiusiaam, relations be¬ 
tween the two Gountnaa aie not what they 
were. Since the fall of Mr Khrushchev a 
year ago the North Koreans have been 
slowly and cautiously moving away from 
their solid and uncritical alignment with 
Pddng. 

Thdr progress has been dtsctee^ but 
unndfMidKaiNy encouraged by Mr Khrush- 
cheV'S successors. Last December they 
arranged to sell some Russian akliners to 
the North Koreans. In February Mr 
Kosygin visited Pyongyang; this was the 
first high-levd contact between the Russians 
and the North Koreans since 1961. In 
March the North Koreans joined 
Chinese in boycotting the Moscow meeting 
of communist parties, but failed to echo 
Peking’s angry polemics against the meedng. 
In May an important Noi^ Korran military 
delegadon visked the Soviet Union and the 
Russians agreed to provide assistance in 
the further strengthening of the defence 
ci^acity” of North Korea. (This agrce- 
ment has not y«t been publicised in Pyong- 

^Finally, the Russians paid much more 
attendon to the August 12th anniversary of 
Korea’s liberation irom the Japanese than 
they had done the previous year. In 1964 
they merely held a briefly-reported com- 
memoradve meedng in Moscow and did not 
bother to sendany delegadon to Pytmgyang. 
This year they held two meetings in 
Moscow whidi were well reported in Pravda» 
and sent a delegation to l^ongyang led by 
Mr Shelepia, a member of the presidium 
and a secietai^ of the central committee of 
^ Soviet communist party. 

During Us wait Mr Shdepin was careful 
CO say tint the ^viot party advocated the 
fun ecpiality of fraternal parries . . . and 
thdr inalienable right to determine inde¬ 
pendently die forms and methods of the 
struggle for socialism in their country.” 
Since alleged Russian interference in 
Korean internal affairs had been one of the 


factors pushing the North Koreans into the 
Chinese camp, this statement was probably 
a deliberate attempt to dispel Korean sus¬ 
picions and put Russian-North Korean re¬ 
lations on a TCtter footing. 

The North Korean leaders may have fdt 
con^elled to take the Russian overtures at 
their face value by^ their urgent need for 
eeonomic aid; thm seven year economic 
plan (19^1-67) is at present running behind 
schedtde. They have not been able'to get 
encHi^ aid from the Chinese to compensate 
for me cuts made by the Russians in 1962 
when Pyongyang lin^ up with the Chinese 


DITBRNATIOMAL RSPQRT 

<in the dffvelopmg Sino-Soviet dispute. 

But tint North Koreans have no intention 
of .exchiliging one bip broth^^r for another. 
Their |^‘/^ricmism goes very deep 
1. since tbie chief objective of their foreign 
policy h to get American troops out of 
South Korea and unify the country under 
communist rule. The^ are therefore sus¬ 
picious of the Russian policy of coexistence 
and have a naniral empathy for the Chinese 
who, for one thing, face a similar problem 
of getting rid of the American troops hi 
Formosa. They also have historical and 
cultural links with the Chinese. 

At a meeting on October loth to cele¬ 
brate the twentieth anniversary of the 
Korean Workers’ party, Kim Il-sung, prime 
minister and party boss, made dear the 
limits of his country’s swing towards Russia. 


GERMAN ECONOMY 

November 

gloom 

Germany is about to reintroduce fiscal 
Sscipline, as the Gertnans call iL Our 
Bonn correspondent describes the atmo¬ 
sphere in post-election Germany which has 
led to this decision. How this prospect 
looks in its very different international set¬ 
ting is disemsed-^ith some apprehension 
—tn Qur Business International section on 
page 632. 

G ermans traditionally aggravate Novem¬ 
ber’s natural gloom with sombre rites 
of their own. They observed the first of 
the month, All Hallows, with the customary 
public holiday, muted by much church- 
going. Their day of national mourning— 
comparable with Britain’s Remembrance 
Day—falls this year, in Germany, as in 
Britain, on Sunday, November i4tL The 
17th is Busstag, the Lutherans’ day of peni¬ 
tence and^irayer, again a restrained holiday 
for the community at large. The 21st, 
Totensonntag, is dedicated to family 
memories and ministrations at the grave¬ 
side. In short, a melancholy season. What 
time, then, more appropriate than this for 
taking a s^r look at the embarrassments 
of living beyond one’s means, at the 
unfamiliar disgrace of consuming more than 
one produces ? 

On November 2nd, the four ministers 
who had bccn.commissioncd to propose how 
government spending might be cut straight¬ 
away reported to the cabinet. On November 
3rd, the ** string quartet ” (as the press has 
dubbed them) periormed before the parlia- 
menury leasts of the coalition pBUties. 
Later that day the minister of finance, Herr 
Diddgriin, told the press how the govern¬ 
ment hoped to stop the rot. Herr Erhard 
wiU elaborate the^ retrenchments proposed 

to the Bundest^ on^ovember k^. After 
a week’s ^broocling, the Bundestag is to de- 
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He might^have been a Rumanon Hsben he 
attacked the ”modem revisionists” (the 
Russians) who had opposed as premature 
the Keith Koman phuas to biuld an ‘‘ inde¬ 
pendent national economy,” and had even 
brought economic pressure to bear on us.” 
He might have been a Chinese when he 
called for a fight against modern revisionism 
which surrenders to American nuclear 
blackmail. But in fact be is a Nonh Korean 
communist, and for years their slogan has 
been ckuchcy which means self-identity and 
being beholden to nobody ekher in politics, 
ecmtomics or defence. It may be difficult 
for the Koreans to live up to this slogan, 
but Kim Il-sung made lit clear that they are 
determined to try to maintain an indepen¬ 
dent and principled stand”—^indepetulmt, 
that is, both of Chiba and of Russia. 


bate the recominended cure. This will pre¬ 
scribe both immediate measures to relieve 
the I966iederal budget of its 7,000 mfllion 
marks deficit, and long-term treatment 
designed to stabilise rising wages and prices, 
to staunch a three-month-old foreign trade 
deficit and a year-old adverse balance of pay¬ 
ments. 

In pursuit of the voter’s sympathy in an 
election year, the last government and 
parliament sanctioned benefits that com¬ 
mitted the state to increase its spending in 
1966 from^ an originally estimated sum of 
63,900 million marks to one of 76,000 
million, and that against an estimated 
revenue of 69,000 million. On the hustings 
before S^ember I9ih they swore they had 
no mtendon 6f rising taxes. They V/CS 
their election. Now they are being 
told that they must face the balance sheet 
in what—by German standards—is as 
inflationary situation. 

Over the past twelve months the cost of 
living has increased by 4 per cent, a faster 
rise than postwar west Germany has yet 
experienced. When in these circumstances 
the state is seen to be ready to spend lialu- 
heartedly, it is said that the trade unions 
cannot be expected to be any more inclined 
than they were before to moderate their 
wage demands. And impatience with 
parliament’s authorisation of high spending 
has not been mitigated by news dt the 
impending purchase, for 98 million marks, 
of Bonn’s Rhineside recreation ground for 
the purpose of building there a new and 
bigger Bundcsbaus. It is scarcely surprising 
that the taxpayers’ league” sees one 
immediate means of retrenchment in the 
abolition of state subsidies for political par¬ 
ties. Through this practice, which is singular 
to Germany, the parties have received 152 
million marks between them since 1959, and 
are promised a further 38 million marks in 
the 1966 Budget. 

It is an unhappy position for any chan¬ 
cellor to be in at the be^nning of a new 
term of office. It is e^piedally so for Herr 
l&hard, who is sensiuvely proud (ff his 
reputation as the chief architect of German 
postwar recovery, and has kept in his new 
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How immy buying positions are TIME International 

readers In? 



As executives in business, TIME’S International 
readers are in a position to influence the purchas¬ 
ing decisions of their companies. As family men 
with far-above-average incomes, they are in a posi¬ 
tion to buy quality products and services for their 
households. In both positions, these TIME readers 



wield influence and buying power vastly out of pro 
portion to their numbers. To them, TIME Magazine’s 
weekly reports of world business and world affairs 
are a necessity. To you, TIME is equally necessary 
in any selective marketing plan in any world market 
Talk to the right people in the right place,.. in TIME. 


. ImIIIC lllMBCVMrtiOIMM 

TIME Atlantic. TIME Canatfc. TIME Latin America. TIME Asia. TIME South Paciffc. And lhair raglonals. 








ANYMORE 

Unsightly foam on waterways is a serious problem. The cause is 
detergents which do not decompose in the sewage plant and eventually escape 
into our rivers and streams. Fortunately, however, the picture is changing. 
Detergents can now be made from components that have the cleansing 
and foaming properties of conventional materials but break down rapidly 
after disposal. The development of these 'biodegradable’ detergents is 
yet another example of the way in which Union Carbide research is 
contributing to the welfare of modern society. 
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cabinet Herr SchmUcker and Herr 
Dahlgriin, the ministers ialid itm 
responsible in his last one for economic 
and financial affairs. j 

If he is' to restrict demand,. Herr 
Erhard’s only way out of his immedi¬ 
ate difficulties (since increases in, ux rates 
would take. too tong) lies in curtailing or 
postponing dhbursements promised in the 
form of wage increases, subadks, and social 
ben^ts. Conflicting sympathies within liis 
will not make it easy for him to 
agreement on the choice of 
and the scale of their respective 
sacrffices. Yet die chancellor is ptes^ for 
time. Since much of the last Bund<Mg*s 
benevcdence takes effect from Januarv xst, 
kgislati^ to limit any of it must be drivra 
through parliament before Christmas. 



Naturally the air is loud with app^ 
hensive cries. Herr Willy Brandt, the dad 
burgomaster d Berlin, has been insisting 
diat no economies shc^d be made at the 
expense of Berlin and German unity. But 
he has now learnt that the government is 
proposing to lop loo million marks off 
Berlin’s total subsidy of 2400 million 


marks. Herr Hdcherl, the new minister 
of food and agriculture, has dutifully 
remarked that the subsidies .for agricultuie 
are indispensable; the government is, in 
fact, contemplating a cut of 350 miUiQn 
marks in his budget. Nor can coal mining 
and domestic oil production expect to con¬ 
tinue to receive all the help they have been 
promised. Most ministries expect sizeable 
cuts in their spending. The government 
is hoping to spend 900 million marks 
less on defence and at least 30 million 
marks less on housing. Pay increases 
for civil servants, due in January and 
April, are being postponed for three 
months. And it is taken for granted that 
some retrenchment will have to be made in 
the country’s social services. But precisely 
where ? 

Herr Erhard can be counted upon to pro¬ 
duce precise and effectual short-term 
measures for balancing the budget. It 
remains to be seen whether he ^1 also 
ally himself to those who believe that 
longer-term steps must also be taken to 
“restore the balance of payments to 
health ” (which foreign observers will 
fear means to its traditional surplus). 
On September 30th the Bundesbank’s 
gold and currency reserves amounted 
to 29,000 million marks (£2,600 million), 
some 1400 million marks (£125 million) 
less th^ a year ago, A^ there was 
an- adverse balance of payments of 
4,600 million marks in the year iq) to 
then, compared with a favourable balance 
of 900 million in the year to September, 
19^. This was on current and capital 
account combined: but over the past tlurec 
months west Germany has been import¬ 
ing more than it has been exporting, and 
has thus relapsed into a current trading 
deficit as well. These and other “ disturln 
ing trends,’' such as shorter working hours 
and rising wages, prompted the president 
of the Bundesbank, Herr Blessing, to de- 


^re on October 15th that the creeping 
inflation would aoon get realW into its 
stride unleas everybody, and the govern* 
ntent in porticiilarf revived the doctrine of 
mdhg nothing out of the national kitty that 
had not been put in. He has <dten said 
this befor^ but never so strongly. And hb 
behests tend to be obeyed. 

ITALY'S CHRISTIAN DEMOCRATS 

Reappraisal 
without anguish 

FROM OUR ROME CXIRRESPONDBNT 

I N the calm beauty of a St Martin’s 
summer the Qiristian Democrats’ 
national assembly gathered in Sorrento on 
Oaober 30th to discuss what issues to put 
before the next party congress. The dele¬ 
gates seem to have been mellowed by their 
surroundings; reappraisal without anguish 
was their watch-word. 

The Christian Democrats have recovered 
from the shock they received last December 
when the Social Democrat leader, Signor 
Saragat, was elected president of the 
republic. The event marked a turning point 
in the Catholic party’s affairs. Until then, 
the partnership with the Socialists had been 
an experiment, liable at any moment to be 
given up. Si^or Saragat’s predecessor, 
President Segni, had never become wholly 
reconciled to the idea. Today, with a ^cid 
Democrat president, the question is re¬ 
solved. Even the Socialists, at their congress 
later this month, will not really be arguing 
about the partnership, although some of 
them may talk academically about leaving 
the ^vemment. 

With the centre-left issue settled for a 
long time, the Qiristian Democrat factions 
can no longer give their disputes an ideolo¬ 
gical veneer. For eleven years these factions 
have dominated the political life of the 
country. After the death of Signor De 
Gasperi they achieved the power and almost 
the structure of parties inside the Christian 
Democrat party. They made and unmade 
governments, formed alliances with outside 
Igroups, swung the party from right of centre 
to l^t and vice versa. The war between 
them was much fiercer thao the struggles in 
parliament between the parties ther^lvcs. 

One of the new facts of life which the 
factions and the Christian Democrat party 
as a whole will have to face at the next 
general election—^presumably in 1968—^will 
be the end of the Roman Catholic church’s 
ban on the Socialists. Whether or not the 
Socialist and Social Democrat parties arc 
reunited by then, the parish priests will no 
longer be able to preach anathema against 
Ca&olics who vote for Socialists. This 
could make an appreciable difference to the 
Christian Democrats’ present strength 
(nearly 12 million votes and 38 per cent of 
the chamber in 1963). 

The party already feels the need to cul- 
tivatiq a new image. At Sorrento various 
speakers suggested abolishing the factions 
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or at least changing their present rigid 
structure. Some proposed diat delegates 
should be free to vote for any motion and 
that the party secretary should be elect^ 
directly by the party congiess and not at 
second hand by the executive. Nearly 
every speaker has advocated a freer, more 
democratic pany organisatipn and greater 
contact between the party and the outside 
world. 

fodependenoe and autonomy are to be the 
salient features of the new image. The party 
seeks to stress its independence of the 
church and its non-interference with the 
Catholic unions. On the extreme left of 
the party Signor Granelli appealed for 
complete freedom of choice on political 
issues and the end of “ power-agreements ” 
between the faction leaders over the heads 
of their supporters. 

Nonetheless a “ power-agreement ” 
between the followers of the ab^t Signor 
Fanfani (who is president of the United 
Nations General Assembly) and the 
“moderate” faction represented by the 
party secretary, Signor Rumor, is expec¬ 
ted before the next confess. Such 
manoeuvres may, well continue for a 
long time yet,* but they can no 
longer greatly influence the course of 
events. Signor Moro, the unobtrusive, un¬ 
popular and, to many, emgmadc i^me 
minister, is the real leader of the game. His 
purpose, presumably, is to prevent any 
change in the precanous equilibrium which 
enables him and Signor Nenni to hold the 
door open for the reunification of the 
Socialists and Social Democrats; both 
believe this to be. necessary before the 
centre-left can be consolidated and 
developed. 


VIETNAM 


The other 
enemy 


FROM OUR Sa\IGON CORRESPONDENT 

P soPLE in Saigon talk less about the war 
nowadays than about the cost of liv¬ 
ing. It is not only the “ luxury ” imported 
^ods, on which the government recently 
imposed a thirty fjer cent tariff surcharge, 
that have ^one up in price. So have essen¬ 
tials like nee, charcoal, meat, eggs and milk. 
Rice now costs 1,500 piastres a qumtal (a 
quintal is about two hundredweight) instead 
of the 700 it cost earlier this year; meat 
120 piastres a kilo instead of 70. Charcoal 
has gone up from 400 to 800 piastres a 
quintal. At the “ black ” rate 800 piastres 
is roughly £2. Tinned milk, which the 
Vietnamese labourers drink with their coffee 
at breakfast, is now rationed to two tins a 
person a month. 

Real income has been cut by half since 
Marshal Ry’s threat to shoot the gia/i- 
thuonf (dishonest merchants). Many com¬ 
modity have disappeared from the market, 
and the merchants now hold back from the 
market to see how tlic recently imposed 
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laitfft will ecc them. The mayor of 
Saigon hat had to order wholaalert to buy 
ini£ and then sdl it to retailers. 

The war hat done it. Bstimated national 
cxpeoaditure has gene up 40 per cent in the 
last eighteen months. Government revenues 
now cover less than a third of this expendi- 
nire. American aM covers another fifth. 
The rest is plugged by government borrow¬ 
ing from tiK national bank. 

The second main reason for the rise in 
jwices is Vietcong sabotage of commuoica- 
rions. The government had hoped to get 
200,000 tons of rice from the rm southern 
provinces this year, but has been able to 
bring to Saigon only loo^ooo tons. It has 
to resort to importing rice from the United 
Stares; a total of 200,000 tons this year. 
Charcoal from the southern province of 
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Camau caimoc reach Saigon overland. Mar«- 
shal Ky wants it sent by sea or bw air. 

Thew^lhhre is the spending of the AiiKri*> 
can tfoisi» n early 140,000 tourists,” as 
the Vietfiamese put it. Americans in Saigon 
pay almost anything for houses. A stu^ 
rented for 6,000 piastres three months ago 
now feidbes at least 15,000. 

But even when these factors have been 
taken into account, inflationary budgets and 
financial mismanagement have also done 
their bit to send prices rocketing skywards. 
The ministries of economics and finance 
never seem to have realised it was impos* 
siblc to hold down prices by decree. The 
government had hoped to raise an extra 
1,800 million piastres by its 30 per cent 
tariff surcharge. This increase will be 
cancelled out by the general rise in prices. 


CANADA 

One-state 

party? 

H OW many Canadas ? Just a year ago, 
the question posed itself naturally 
during the alarums over the Queen's visit 
to Quebec. Some observers, outside Canada 
as well as inside, would say that this is the 
real issue underlying the federal elections 
due on Monday, November 8ih. But not 
many of the ten million voters would 
acknowledge that these elections—the fifth 
in nine years—**could decide whether theii 
country will remain (or. as some would say, 
become; one country. 

Something between a sigh and a groan 
echoed from Newfoundland 10 the Pacific 
when Mr Pearson announced the elections. 
Previous campaigns bad wearied the voters 
(who have to turn out for provincial elec¬ 
tions, too; and emptied party coffers. Com¬ 
plaints have been voiced that there are no 
real issues—though some whtj, like the 
Toronto Globe mid Mail, have plumped for 
the Conservatives this time, see as a clear 
issue the need to save our free 
enterprise system'' from a Liberal i^arty 
supposedly intending to '' gallop into a 
controlled economy.” 

The Liberals decided that this was the 
best chance they would ever get of increas¬ 
ing the 129 seats (in a House of Commons 
of 265 scats) that they won in 1963 to the 
145 or so that would mean a real working 
maiority. The long boom is still spread¬ 
ing prosperity across the land, and the big 
wheat deals with Russia and China are 
spreading a nice share of it across the 
prairies in particular. In 1963 the Liberals 
won only three seats out of 48 in Manitoba, 
Saskatdiewan and Alberta ; many observers 
doubt whether they will do belter this year 
but clearly this is the moment to try. 

It is also the momeni to catch both the 
Conservatives and the divided Social Credit 
factions in disarray. Although some former 
critics of Mr Diefenbaker have rallied 
behind him for the campaign, the Tories 


present a less than united front, Mr 
Ilarkncss, the former defence minister, has 
been unwilling to share a platform with Mr 
Diefenbaker; Mr Robliii, the Manitoba 
premier, seems to be building up an 
undeclared challenge for the Tory leader¬ 
ship. Dtef,” who has just turned seventy, 
has personally campaigned up and down the 
land for seven weeks, but even the sup* 
posedly loyal prairie Tories did not turn 
out enthusiastically for his meetings ; and 
his ill judged references to Canadian unity 
have jarred on many cars. 

The Liberals, who already hold 47 of 
Quebec's 75 seats, may sweep virtually the 
whole province on Monday. They may 
improve their score in the Mariiimes and in 
British Columbia, where Mr Pearson made 
an unexpectedly successful appearance last 
week. Aware of the voters’ sense of surfeit 
with over-frequent elections, and of the 
accusations (particularly loud in the west) 
that he has conceded too much to French 
Canada, he made a neat appeal in Van¬ 
couver for a ” return to the g<K)d old British 
way ” of having a governmom with a clear 
majority. (No comment from Mr Wilson.; 
Rut the fight for the 85 Ontario seats looks 
to be the crucial imc. Mr Pearson has had 
quite a good reception in some parts of 
rural Ontario, but in these areas he is vul¬ 
nerable to the charges of crypto-socialism 
and of being too easily pushed around both 
by President Johnson and by Quebec. 

However, he has a strong argument 
in the fact that the Liberals arc now the 
only party that can hope to offer Canada 
a truly national lead. The Tories, owing 
to Mr Dicfcnbakcr's inability to face the 
“ French fact,” have lost almost all their 
footing in Quebec. The one great danger 
that remains for the Liberals is that a big 
setback in Ontario now could leave them 
with Quebec providing something like half 
of their scats in the Commons. If English- 
speaking Canada does not retain a clear 
majority interest in the party, it will not 
be able to claim that it really speaks for the 
whole country. Thcg, in effect, the electo¬ 
rate would have sHown thsft it ddes not 
greatly care whether Canada remains one. 
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PORTUGAL 


Why bother? 



Dr Salazar 


I T now looks as if the Portuguese elec¬ 
tions of November 7th are going to 
take place exclusively in the small town of 
Braga in the north oi the country. Every¬ 
where else the social democratic opposition 
candidates withdrew in a body on October 
16th as a protest against official pressures 
and the lack of guarantees that the elections 
^vould be really free. Even in Braga the 
six opposition candidates who have been 
allowed to stand have net been allowed to 
campaign. They said as much in a letter 
to President Tomas in which they asked for 
the elections to be postponed. What with 
a voting system that excludes nearly half 
the adult population, and the powcrlcssness 
of members of the National Assembly even 
when they arc elected, one wonders why 
Dr Salazar goes through the motions at all. 

In 1961 the Portuguese electoral cam¬ 
paign included such spectacular events as 
the seizure of the liner Santa Maria ” by 
Captain Galvilo and the attempted military 
coup at Beja. This time there have been 
no excitements; what demonstrations there 
were have been on the government’s side. 
The liberal manifesto with its references 
10 “ self-determination ” for overseas terri¬ 
tories gave Dr Salazar’s supporters the 
chance to cook up some laborious patriotic 
demonstrations. And, predictably, a group 
of students in Lisbon have been accused of 
being part of a world communist plot. 

More significant than these hardy annuals 
of Portuguese poUtical life is the appear¬ 
ance of liberal Catholicism in a country 
hitherto notable for its absence. A group 
of nearly 100 Catholics have presented a 
manifesto to President Tom^s expressing 
their solidarity with the opposition candi¬ 
dates who found it necessary to withdraw. 
The manifesto also condemns those 
Catholics who deny aid to the poor, while 
serving those who oppress and persecute 
them.*” This evolution in Catholic thinking 
might, one day, get things moving. 
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Mil dmXcptd with IfUlMMit cor# wuF tutt&dUw Mn# Anih pn/hciBncy to Oie fnonufeioiwo of ear bodiot. 


Quality and quantity in training- 
tiiat’s our philosophy at Pressed Steel 

It’s our prcKiutstion line intoUie future 


As well as pressing steel, we’re pretty good at 
shaping people. At any one time, we’ve almost 1,000 
people under training. Here our potential managers 
grow. Continuous training and lefiresher courses 
keep our supervisors up to date with latest tech¬ 
niques. Here too, operatives are trained in new 
dexterities; and shop stewards are brought into the 
overall union-management picture. 

Executlvn training is hard and praedeal* 

Potential executives go on an intensive develoinnent 
course. Later, those who look like going further up the 
Management ladder we send on to Henley, Harvard, 
Caraegie or the Massachusetts Institute of Tech¬ 
nology for specialised courses. 

Our aniiervisors keep ahead. Training before 
appoantment and regular instruction throughout 
th^r careers bring quality and maturity to their 
leadership. 


Pressed Steel’s apprentiees become proAolent 

sooner. By the use of integrated courses, program¬ 
med toanhu^jj^and peisonal supervision they 
a high stan^rd in their recognised qualifications, 
and bring quality][to their work sooner. 

School fbr shop stewards. A series of lectures, 
followed by a weekend conference, bring Pressed 
Steel’s shop stewaxds right into the overall union- 
management pictiire--aiid into the spirit of union- 
management agree m ents. 

Our training programmes more than just train. 
They first decide, in advance, the number of pcopli* 
we shall need. They define i^t type of man. They 
find him. Then they train him. A^, finally, cheek 
that he will work os efficiently as our programme did. 

Preaued Steel make car hodiee for: BMC, Daimler, Jaguar, 
RoUtt‘Poyve, Bootes Group, Hover, TtHampk, Volvo. 



Pressed Steel Com|mny Limited 

CowlPT, Ox*on. nUAf? OXotn Atswindnn. W11M.; TJnwdod. toUWe. BODtlaad: Bertou 

Moaufuotwoir aino oraammaixiftl nMewatimmvimaoat. 

rallviiy roTJIng fituLk. imppi-Iih;.- oJ ill tyiWT i«na (‘JkCcuUwalfMufl. 




Carpeu by Cyril Lord 



If you wuBt u carpet that's goluf to last, look at Its back hrst. 
Carpets backed with ISR's Intcz latices have a deep down feel 
and look of luxury. Yet these are carpets that can take hard wear. 
Intex helps to lock the pile and backing ina grip that no vacuum 
cleaner can break. An Intex backing means that the carpet will 
keep its shape. Laying an Intex backed carpet is easier too; it can 
be cut in any direction without fraying. But most important of 
all, an Intex backing protects the carpet against abrasion (the 
main cause of premature wear) and against damp and dirt. 
Intex latices offer manufacturers att tha advantages of tailor- 
made materials. Their properties call be precisely tailored to 
'meet particular needs. 

Intex is Just one of the range of rubbers produced by I$R— 
Europe's foremost producer of ssrnthefjip'rubber. 


btex and yon 

Intex plays an im¬ 
portant part in your 
everyday life. These 
•are Just some of the 
things made from it: 
Latex foam pillows^ 
mattresses, uphol¬ 
stery, cushions, car 
seating and carpet 
underlay and 
backing. 



TIin.iNTERNATlONAL SYNTHETIC RUBBER COMPANY LIMITED, BRUNSWICK HOUSE, BRUNSWICK PLACE, SOUTHAMPTON 
EXPORT OFFICE: 32 PORTLAND PLACE, LONDON, W.l EUROPEAN OFFICE: 11 RUE EMILE CLAUS, BRUSSELS 5 
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THE WORtODAIVlERICAN survey 




Fresh Face 
for New York 


NEW YORK 

E^jy^RK CITY has a new Mayor, or wiU have on January xst— 
tiie first fi^ttblfcan since La Guardia, twenty years ago— 
and nearly ^ the voters, Democrats and Republicans alike, are 
pleased. Mr John Lindsay owes part of his dose victory to Demo- 
craai who crimed over to him, accompanied by independents and 
Lfijorals, to give him approatimately 46 per cent of the heavy poll. 
He had 1,170,000 vo^ while his Democratic opponent, Mr 
Abraham Besune, traileiil slightly behind wkh mound 1,031,000. 
The CoQservaftive, Mr Buckley, polled about 13 per cent of the 
total. The Republicans, of course, are delight^ to have one of 
dieir own running the city, even though Mr Lindsay has all but 
renounced his membership in the party. His supporters have been 
explaining tactfully to political regulars that this was a necessary 
pipy, since there are three times as many registered Democratic 
voters as there are Republicans in New York Qty and no Republi¬ 
can could win on a straight party line. Nevertheless, during the 
campaign Mr Lindsay announced that there would be no political 
pay-offs, no appointments to office based on party affiliations, 
should he win. While this was a thrust at Mr Beame, a candidate 
with strong support from the party bosses and the Democratic 
machine in the dty, it seems likely that Mayor Lindsay will observe 
the spirit, if not quite the letter, of that campaign pledge. 

Cut off from the spoils of office, the Republicans still have caii.se 
to celebrate. They have captured the most important city in the 
country, a Democratic stronghold, and they have lifted a new 
Republican candidate on to the national stage. Mr Lindsay has 
had his eye set on the Presidency for some time. He is a charming, 
attractive, capable man, although not a very compelling speaker, 
but his membership of the House of Representatives was nor getting 
him any nearer to the White House. For Mr Lindsay is a “ liberal 
Republican,” which is to say that he had little, if any, voice in 
determining party strategy in Washington. His success in New 
York, however, means that liberal Republicans in other cities and 
stares across rh^ country will now have a greater chance to sei 7 c 
control of th^ local party organisation, parriciilarlv in the urban 
centres, on the grounds that victory in the cities is possible. What 
is needed is an attractive candidate—and a programme that 
addresses itself to urban needs and interests. Anoth.;r demonstra¬ 
tion of this was the victory of Mr Specter in Philadelphia, where 
a machine Democrat was ousted from the office of District Attor¬ 
ney. Here as in New York there were favourable local circum¬ 
stances to be exploited—and here as in New York there was some 
ambiguity about the Republican candidate's relationship to his 
party. Until this year Mr Specter was a Democrat. These elec¬ 
tions are more likely to exacerbate than to resolve the differences 
between reactionaries and moderates within the Republican party. 

The Democratic successes in other contests this week—in New 
Jersey and Virginia—do net suggest that there is any general 
weakening in the party’s position in the country as a whole and 
even New York’s professional Democrats are far from dismayed 
by the Republican triumph, although Mr Lindsay's margin 
of victory came largely from Negro and Jewish voters who nor¬ 
mally support Democratic candidates. The Democrats did in fact 



hold on to the ocher two top jobs in the city governniem, the 
Prcsidenc7 ot the City Council and the Comptrollership. Mr 
Lindsay’s two ^running mates were handily defeated and New 
York is not about to become a Republican stronghold. Beyond 
this rationalising, the many Democrats who are not machine- 
bound ore quite pleased that Mr Lindsay actually won. Leaving 
aside the question of what is to be done about the city’s daunting 
problems (and to these both Mr Beame and Mr Lindsay had a 
progressive approach), the Republican has more style, more per¬ 
sonality, more stature than the Democrat. He looks impressive 
and he brings lo New York the appearance of new vigour and a 
new sense of excitement. While few voters believe that the myriad 
difficulties of' the city are soluble, nevertheless they like the idea of 
a young energetic man taking the lead in dealing with them. 

Wliat New Yorkers find particularly encouraging is that the 
Republican hopes to use his succcs.s in New York as a springboard 
to the White House. Indeed, part of Mr Lindsay’s appeal has 
been precisely his contact with Washington, his presence there as 
a Congressman during the past seven year.s. New York, unlike 
I.«)ndoii and Paris, is cut off from the centre of national politics 
It is the centre of other dominant types of power: commerav 
communications, culture, finance. But there is a compelling 
interest in. and ut times a detached scepticism about, power and 
politics in the national capital. Mr Lindsay, like the state’s Demo¬ 
cratic Senator, Mr Robert Kennedy, is a national political figure 
who provides a connection between the two centres. 

Perhaps the one discontented faction in the city consists of the 
3^9,000 voters who supported Mr Buckley. About 70 per cent 
of theth veted Conservative in the last election. It was thought 
during the campaign that the other votes attracted by Mr Buckley 
would come from traditionally conservative Republicans and that 
in fact he would bring about Mr Lindsay’s defeat, as was apparently 
his intention. In.stead, the cross-over to the Conservative candidate 
came from Irish and Italian Catholic voters, primarily Democrats, 
strong opponents of attempts to break up neighbourhood schools 
in the interests of racial integration. Ironically, it was their 
desertion rhat helped to bring victory to the Republicans. 
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Shadow on the Great Society 

Los /i^CBces 

BARtY three months after it shocked the world wi^ its fiery 
race riot, the dreary Watts district of Los Angeles siffi demon¬ 
strates how far America is from mastering the Negro problem in 
ks great cities. Unemployment, vandalism and oih;:r evidences 
of social disorganisation abound in Watts as in the other Negro 
neighbourhoods of the city. Far from showing thoms'^lves ashamed 
at the lootings and burnipgs of hist August, the young Negro ring¬ 
leaders lounging about the pofii halls and street corners declare 
that the summer's violence was nocLenough to attract the full atten¬ 
tion of “ the Man -their name the whites—and that an addi¬ 
tional show of iniay be needed. The black ghcttocs of Los 
Angeles might weit explode in another burst of fury at any time. 
Thus here as elsewhere a pall of apprehension hangs over President 
Johnson's Great Society, a programme which cannot succeed unless 
the pockets of Negro poverty within the affluent white community 
can be eliimnated. While the overtly segregationist Jim Crow laws 
of the South are being obliterated and "the southern. Negro is 
gradually tasting the first rights of citizenship, no such break¬ 
through is being made by the urban Negro of the North. Rather, 
there are clear signs that race relation^, in the cities have taken a 
turn for the wor.se in the twelve months since President Johnson 
was elected. 

The fires of Watts dramatised this deterioration, bur che deterior- 
ntion continues and is by no means limited to Los Angeles, In 
Chicago, the long smouldering animosity bjiwojn the highly segre¬ 
gated but burgeoning Negro popiilaiioii on ih; <jne hand and ih.* 
apprehensive, politically powerful Irish and Poli ih ethnic groups 
on the. other has reached the point of ignition over the vyrnbolic 
issue of de facto segregation in the publiclv-tin.mcod suhnols. 
resulting from the residential and economic segregation of Negroes. 
Last month the Administr<ftjon in Washington :i maladioii 
Attempt to cut off federal funds from ih: Chi* veh(.H>I system 
unless racial integration was actively promoted; ih; m«nc was 
quickly countermanded by the White House under pro^ui^ from 
the Democratic politicians of Chicago. Th; only vicioi was Mr 
Willis, the quasi-.scgregaiK»nist siip.rinicnsient of the Chicago 
schools who is the folk hero of the white ethnic aioiip.s. Similarly, 
the school question is the symbolic bvns in Bostdii for raeiul 
tension that could erupt into violence by next summer. Mrs Hicks, 
a quasi-segregationist in the Willis m.’nner, h.is achieved such 
popularity among whites as chairman of the Boston School Com¬ 
mittee that in 1967 she may become the city's first woman Mayor. 

What is at work in these and other great cities of the North is 
the chain reaction of unmet expectations. In spite of all the 
rhetoric of the Negro revolution and the fanfare of the war on 
poverty, the urban Negro »-ees no material improv,nivMU in his 
condition. The finMraiivm turns into denu’nsiiahons aisj seme- 
times violence, which in turn eie.iie a white coumer-reaciien of 
heightened auti-Kegro pivimliee. This in (inn miik.-; it the less 
likely that Negro expectations will hj met on ilu municipal level 
which js where they need to be met. 

The political aftermath of Waits niv ^ an culd d tlijronsinn to 
the agevny of unmet expectations. Top oiii j.i:' ihe govcriim^*nr 
were scmu flying to ] os Angeles in Aupnsl . on e !*iuK- after the 
riots with promi; s if lavish asnsuiiu: ii''.d;r the ai'ii-poveriy 
programme. To the N- gro in the sire.i^, Ti'., mcnni cash haiiJ- 
oiits or ;,ssuied jobs. ‘I'lie fact that liu ai<i ii.i, cmiM.-icJ mainly 
of unexciting voc;uion.d training for yt'iing p.*{’|.le has aggiavaiai 
the frustration and anger in the sii\:,ms. Simuliancnusly, the neaily- 
unanimous approval of the viiilencr by the Negro cornmnnily in 
Los Angeles h<is ju.st about ruled out iD.'Jciaiioii as a politically 
liable course for any Negro leader. The racist Black Muslims, 
who were active in promoting ihe August rioiing once it got its 
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spontaneous start, command ne^ respect, in the Negro gbettoes 
there.' la trying to ftU the gif^ldh id thd lead^shiji of t^ i%*s 
black communi^, ambitious^yoimg Negroes vie with each oito 
in making incenduiry anti-white statements. One sure way of 
getting a favourable audience in Watts is to fire off and-semitic 
broadsides against the neighbourhood's Jewish shopkeepers. What¬ 
ever moderate elements sought to foster bi-racial accommodation 
before the rioting are silent now. 



The oibcr side of the coin is the angry white reaction to what 
happened in Watis, which in its most juvenile form involved 
wealthy Los Angeles families dismissing Negro servants who had 
been liiiihlul employees for years. The immediate panic reaction 
of whites in buying up the city's stock of guns was followed by 
the general conclusion that the only answer to the social chaos 
of Watts was tighter control by the police. A.s a result, the same 
kind of mass popularity among the Whiles achieved by Mr Willis 
in Chicago and Mrs Hicks in Boston has been won in I.os Angeles 
by Mr William Parker, th: Chief of Police. Incorruptible and 
cflicient, Mr Parker, rigidly following a law cnforcemcni officer's 
approach, maintains that no civil rights training is required for 
his men and that he need not actively recruit Negro police officers. 
By supporting Mr Parker in his refusal to make concessions the 
Mayor, Mr Samuel Yoriy, has so increased his popularity with 
the white majority that he may run for Guvcrnoi of Caliiornia 
next year. 

Politicians have duly noted this pest-Watts phenomenon. There 
is liiilc doubt tbjt the state's Democratic Governor, Mi Brown, 
hurt himself politically by his confused but well-meant efforts to 
sec the Negro point of view during the Watis riots. Facing a 
difiicult comosi lor re-election next year, Mr Brown is being urged 
by his advisers not to move too iar toward\ aiding the Los Angeles 
Negro for fear of risking political defeat at the hands of Mr Yoriy, 
now his chief rival. Yet, even if Governor Brown were free of 
all such political inhibilioits and were able to command unlimited 
tunds, there would be no Gear path for him or any government 
i:l/ieial to take. Even if the miraculous weic accomplibhed, if jobs 
were found for all the unemployed Negroes of l.os Angeles and' if 
Mr Parker's police force entered a new phase of lolercince towards 
:hL* Negroes, the basic prcblc;n of inter-racial hatred would remain. 
Nor would these steps necessarily remove the social diseases of 
promiscuity, br<'>ken families and illegiiimacy that abound in the 
Negro ghcttocs. 

These harsh facts made manifest by the Waits riots are becoming 
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Starting the 7th November, an Iberia 
DC-8 leaves London Airport every 
Sunday at 3 p.m., arrives Las Palmas 
in the Canary Islands 7 p.m. 

Here, just in time for that much-needed 
winter holiday, is a new way to fly to the 
sun. Fast (550 mph); convenient (no 
stops on the way); the ultimate in luxury 
as well. Because the aircraft is a turbo-fan 
jet DC-8—the classic 'gentle giant' of the 
air: and the service is in the real 


Spanish tradition of elegance and dignity. 
4 short hours —and you step out. relaxed, 
refreshed, and full of anticipation, into the 
sun at Las Palmas. Feeling better already! 
That is the right way to start a holiday I 
See your travel agent now I 



New nl0lit fligltte to Palme (Maieica) and Mataou econ¬ 
omy way to a winter holiday. 4// tty Ibent Cararc/.-c 


Piifiiilardayfliohta (o Madrid, Barc«lona(Palfiia(MaJdrca; 
ond Moiopo In lot comfort. AH by Ibenb CdWbHf. 



iBJEMJi 


Atr9 g.nves 

Bv lb«ria only the aircraft geta more attention than von 





Whitt are Mowlems build^ rio^? 


VlH»iie 

for Stevenage 


M kme» at Ami tm9*n 

m Bow Nw acMm ■«« tow tarity 
. i Mte a i «f alMlMii cMBpMMrti, Ihe 
■v4 MitMf wkMl cm be cmi* 

to provMe InMVty to Mfc aci cbe 


Tbote fs m plasteHm. Special 
ooncrele and ihuttering give a 
smooth tnlemal surface and allow 
uninterrupted finishlns. 



BETTaUmiG 


During four inonihs this year 
Mowlems handed over 12 or 
more dwellings a week tor occu¬ 
pation. “Very well designed/’ one 
new resident told an interviewer, 
“Very modern and very light”. 
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m Aabttor IHI matouaec bito hi^eif^ladtoitoy 

^ ' WiMwib iM r feugipigii iw e to a 


Mowlems are constructing roads 
and services for the whole ncigh- 
bourliood. Unified control leads 
to good site organisation and cuts 
waiting time. 


Chiof Execut've Architect, 

Stevenage Development Corporation: 
Leslie W. Aked, Esq . B.Aich, A.R I B.A. 
Consulting Architect L. C. Vincent. Esq, 
CBE.FRIBA.DistJP.FMTP.L 


pb World’s iatgest comm^l vessel 
an launched in YokohanKi 


At liomc and overseas Mowlems are hdping to build 
a better life for cver>'one, putting scicntilic 
principles Into construction practice. 

MOWLEM 

JOHN MOWLEM & CO. LIMITED 
91 Ebury Bridge Road, London. S.W.1. Tel: SLOane 4500 
Edinburgh Cambridge Doncaster Bath Falmouth bJast Africa 
Hong Kong Yugoslavia Mala>sia Br. Uiiiana Cyprus Greece 


On September 27th, 1965, at IHI's new Yokohama shipyard, 
shipbuilding history was made. The world^a largest tanker, 
the 190,000 dwt TOKYO MARU, was launched only 14Q 
days after its keel was laid. It is 306.5 meters long, almost 
the height of the Eiffel Tower, and one shipload of oil would 
fill enough 18-llter cans to reach from Tokyo to Manila. 
Scheduled to be completed within this year, it will be put into 
service on the Japan Persian Gulf run. 

Tlie TOKYO MARU is more than just big. It incorporates 
the latest advances in shipbuilding technology. Extensive 
automation of engine and cargo handling operations reduces 
crew requirements to just 29 persons, compared with 56 
required for the 132,000 dwt NISSHO MARU. And loading/ 
unloading time is shortened to less than 24 hours. 

This is only one example of IHI’s engineering leadership— 
which extends from shipbuilding to a wide range of heavy 
equipment for practically every major industry of the mod¬ 
ern world. 110 years' experience, complete after-service, and 
the most up to-date technology back every IHI product. Send 
for Illustrated brochures, indicating your field of Interest. 

MAIN PRODUCTS: Moterinl Handling Equipmont, Iron and Steel Plants. Power Plonts. Chemkol Plant 
Iquipment. Cement Plants, Ships. Jet Aircroft Engines, Compressors. Mowors, Agrirvlturd Mochinery 


IHI 


Ishikawapma-Harima Heavy Industries Ce.. Ltd. T.iiy», iaiMn 

Colile Aildreis IMICO TOKYO Tele*. TK 2232 
i Office: 69 70. Miirk Lane, lomlon, F C 3. Cable Ad.Jro-;?;: IHICO I Of.-ii'-'i 

New Yoik, S.in rfiinciSkCO, Mexico Cilv. Rio cJi* Jrfiu:ito, SyclHov, l)ii':.sf'ldoil, >, 
johannesbuie. Karachi, New Delhi, Caicutla, Sini>.ipQic, Diakaita, liong Ko'ig 
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dear to the anti-poverty oflScials in the Johnson Administration. 
These officials face problems that have been a century in the 
making and have grown with frightening speed with the mass 
migration of Negroes to the northern cities in recent times. Presi* 
dent Johnson's White House Conference on Negro Problems. 
originaUy scheduled for this month but postponed until ApriU will 
at least try to define these problems. It cannot attempt a full 
answer. 


Bell on the Hook 

S uccess, as the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
well knows, has its drawbacks. The Federal Communications 
Gommisaion has ordered a sweeping and unprecedented inquiry 
into the rates charged for interstate and international calls by 
ATfitT (the Bell system) which owns all but 16.5 million of 
America’s 88.5 million telephones and competes with the General 
Motors Corporation for the honour of earning more than any other 
undertaking in the country. The FCC’s order, which could lead 
to AT&T’s charges being fixed by the federal agency, came as a 
bitter shock for the company; only last spring it put into effect 
reductions in rates which deprived it of $100 million in annual 
revenues. These were agreed upon, as were other reductions which 
have lowered the cost of long-distance telephone calls 22 per cent 
since 1940, in private informal negetiations between AT&T and 
the erramission. AT&T does not see why this more agreeable 
method cf “constant surveillance” cannot continue. 

What really made the 1‘CC sit up was an AT&T report that its 
rate of return on investment was 10 per cent on trunk calls and 
much less on private line services (only .3 per cent on a data 
transmitting service) which compete with those offered by the 
Western Union Telegraph Company. Is AT&T using its profits 
to subsidise «mall sideline ventures instead of to lower the cost of 
telephone service to the public ? The FCC would like to think 
about that, but its deeper concern is the larger question: how 
much does AT&T need to earn to maintain a good and expanding 
service ? The company can boast that it has steadily reduced 
the rates for long-distance telephoning. The present cost of a 
coast-to-coast call (covering 3,200 miles) is $i in the evening after 
eight o'clock and on Sundays; during the weekday business hours, 
it is $2 (for three minutes). AT&T is also proud of the speed 
cf its service ; the average length of time that it takes an operator 
to answer a caff to directory inquiry is 4.5 seconds. The average 
trunk call is connected in 51 seconds, thanks to the company’s 
extension of direct distance dialling to 87 per cent of hs subscribers. 
Part of AT&T’s fantastic growth since the late nineteen-fifties can 
be laid to the public’s insatiable appetke for telephoning—there 
are now 44 instruments for every 100 people—and part to better 
salesmanship—oedoured tdephoncs, executive (no hands) instru¬ 
ments, lighter equipment. 

But automation has been the chief spur to expansion. Since 
1956 when 636,000 people were at work in AT&Ts various com- 
paniess employment has been cut by 10.5 per cent even though the 
numb^ cf ca^ has risen by 40 per cent. The newest' advance h 
elearonic switching; AT&T has put its first electronic central 
office into conuner^ service and the end of the ttiaury there 
will be no electro-mechanical offices left. This conversion puts 
AT&T into a position to transmit information, as well as voices, for 
homes and businesses; members called frequendy could be 
programmed into the central office and reached simply by dialling 
two digits. But without the FCC’s approval AT&T cannot go 
full sp^ into the field of data transmission, rapidly expanding in 
step with the Increasing use of computers ^ businessmen. The 
company fears that the FCC's ctesire to keep Western Union healthy 
may cause AT&T to be restricted to “ voice ” business only. 
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President's Price War 

W ITH imports going up, to the disadvantage of America’s 
troublesome balance of payments, and with the demand 
for metals also going up, partly because of increased mili¬ 
tary requirements for the war in Vietnam, it is only natural that 
the Administration should be giving special attention to the pos¬ 
sibility of putting on the market some of those imported metals 
which are stored in the strategic reserve in far larger quantities 
than will be needed in any foreseeable emergency. But when it 
was announced from the White House with unusual publicity that 
a meeting of unusually important officials was being held to con¬ 
sider how to hasten sales ^ aluminium ingots from the stockpile, 
just after three of the four leading aluminium companies had put 
up the price of aluminium iogets by half-a-ccnt a pound, then 
there seemed to be an obvious connection between the timing of 
the two events even though the White House denied that there was 
any connection at all. 

Certainly everywhere else it is being taken for granted that, 
in effea if not in fact, the President was issuing two sharp warn¬ 
ings: a particular one to the Aluminium Company of America, 
the biggest of the producers, not to follow the example of its 
cempetkors (they can hardly maintain their higher prices if Alcoa 
keeps its prices down or if the government docs release supplies 
from the stockpile); and a general warning to any other indus¬ 
trialists who may be thinking of copying the aluminium companies 
or who may already have begun to put up their prices in less 
obvious ways. Such concealed and selective increases are difficult 
to assess but the upward trend has accelerated lately to a degree 
that is worrying many econoinists. Another of the inflationary 
pressures which they see developing i:» a shortage of skilled work 
people leading to a rise in labour costs. These did turn up in 
September, after having remained remarkably steady throughout 
the expansion, but it is hoped that the rise was temporary, the 
result cf slackened activity in the steel industry after the strike 
threat was over. 
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Officially the steel settlement, unlike many others this year— 
the earlier aluminium one, for example—^is supposed to have 
fallen within the government’s guidelines which limit wage 
increases to 3.2 per cent a year, matching the average increase in 
productivity and thus making price increases unnecessary. Presi¬ 
dent Johnson has dealt as firmly with wage increases which 
threatened to jump the guidelines as he has with price increases. 
'Most recently he promised to veto a Bill which would have raised 
government pay by 4.5 per cent and thus forced Congress to 
modify the measure. But soon the guidelines may begin to fray; 
in 1966, because of changes in the base on which the average 
gain in productivity is calculated, the permissible increase is 
expected to go upro at leaslt 3.5 per cent, just as the actual rate of 
gain in the productivity of labour is Ekely to be faffing off. 
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AMERICAN SURX^Y 


Admirals Overboard 

FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

N othing better illustrates the relentless advance of .f:eiitralisation 
in matters of defence than the calm with even the 

services accepted last week the sudden resignation irf two Rear 
Admirals^ the Chief and Deputy Chief of the Navy’s once dominant 
Bureau of Ships, and their requests for full retirement while still 
in their early fifties. Their reasons, made perfectly plain to their 
naval and civilian superiors, were: the creation of the Office of 
Naval Materiel two years ago, combining the work of several long- 
established bureaux and ending the Bureau of Ships' immediate 
[xmtact with Mr McNamara, the Secretary of Defence ; the order¬ 
ing of a further study (lately an ominous word at the Pentagon) 
to eemsider further downgrading of the bureau and its chief; in- 
eteasing use ot the project" approach, which again reduces the 
chief’s control and deprives his bureau of valuable officers ; the 
delay in making a start on the new fast-deployment-logistics type 
of vessel, whose 20-knot speed, payload of more than 9,000 tons 
and roll-on roll-off design promise much for the needed increase 
in sea-lift to overseas theatres of war. Mr McNamara dues not 
object to the vessels but he wants a study (that word again) to 
determine whether the ships cannot be built and designed like 
aircraft, by cx>mmercial firms, instead of by the time-honoured 
method whereby the Bureau of Ships designs them and then exer¬ 
cises absolute control over their construction and over any changes 
of plan. The Chief of the Bureau of Ships holds that the pro¬ 
fessional Navy's competence simply cannot be duplicated by com¬ 
mercial shipbuilders. 

Less precisely defined but continuing is the suspicion of and 
outright opposition to practices affecting the technical bureaux." 
This refers to Mr McNamara’s passion for centralisation of power 
and its exercise largely by civilians with scant professional qualifi¬ 
cations or experience in military matters. Some of these have 
plainly been arrogant towards highly skilled professionals on issues 
where the military man’s competence is usually respected. Some 
of them, holding aloft the banner of cost-effeciivcncss," are felt 
to have concerned themselves too much with the cost and too little 
with the effectiveness of new weapons. It is this behaviour which, 
by coincidence in the same week, led Lieutenant General Ben 
Harrell, the Army's normally silent C'hief of Combat Developments, 
to say, of the principle of cost-effectiveness, “ it is nothing more 
than a tool to as.sist the decision-maker and it will not replace 
iudgment and experience." 'Fhai expresses precisely the thinking 
of the military professionals 

So far nothing unpleasant has happened to General Harrell 
because of his plain speaking. On the other hand, the two Admirals 
quite certainly did not expect to be asked to stay on the active 
list nor did they wish to, and their requests for relircmcni will 
be approved. It may be noted that they made their opinions known 
wholly without drama. On the contrary, they delayed their action 
until just after Congress adjourned, thereby preventing new anti- 
McNamara oratorical outbursts which might also have injured 
the Navy. They made no public statement whatever. They simply 
deckled that they could not give wholehearted devotion to their 
tasks at the Bureau of Ships and recognised that it was time to 
change watch and let new men take over. 

While the defence establishment was losing two veteran seadogs 
it was reappointing a civilian oflkial. This is Mr Adam Yarmo- 
linsky, a mOTber ^ the Kennedy campaign staff in i960 and later 
special assg^nt to the Secretary of Defence. Mr Yarmolinsky left 
the Defence'department (not formally, but in fact) in 19^ to 
help prepare the ami-poverty programme, in which be was to be 
deputy director under Mr Smgent Shriver. When right-wing-' 
oppositioti to him mounted and the legislation for the poverty pro¬ 
gramme ran into difficulties in Congress, President Johnson and 
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Mr Shriver retreated and ga^ up their intention of appointing 
him. Mr Yarmolinsky’s brilliance is recognised and, whether he 
eventually stays in government or leaves it (it has been suggested 
for an academic post), the check to his career should be only 
temporary. Mr McNamara, who is outspoken in his praise, has 
now appointed him his principal Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
International Security Affairs. The part played by this office in 
military aid and sales policy, world strategy and the conduct of 
alliances gives it a vast, if not much advertised, influence in the 
foreign relations of ihc United States. 


Sugar in the Bag 


S UGAR legislation often rings down the curtain on a congressional 
session and this year was no exception. With a measure as 
complicated as this, few members, in the rush to adjourn, care to 
challenge the ideas ci Mr Cooley, the chairman of the Agriculture 
Committee of the House of Representatives, and the man who is 
accustomed to dictate how the American market, which absorbs 
nearly ten mUlion tons a year, 
should be divided up. This 

year there was no dispute 0 1 2 _ 3 

about the need to enlarge the ! ' ■ ' ! ‘ " P 

quotas of the producers on 

the American mainland who Moa 

exTanded their op«atiora 

when sugar was short in 1963 _'" _ 

and 1964. But where foreign mm 

quotas were concerned rebel- PHiiipriNES ■■■■ voso 

lious voices were raised. In other 

the House there were 


DOMESTIC 

BEET 

MAINLANO 

CANE 


PUERTO RICO f 
otc. t 


OTHER 

roREIGN 


attempts to penalise any foreign country that employed 
a lobbyist to secure a larger quota for itself, and to recapture some 
of the profits made by foreign suppliers. In the Senate, Mr 
Fulbright tried to keep the position fluid by proposing to extend 
the foreign quotas for only two years; he would like them to be 
set not by Congress, but by the executive branch of the govern¬ 
ment. All these challenges failed. The new sugar law is fashioned 
very largely to Mr Cooky's taste and, moreover, it is to last until 
December 31, 1971. The existing much-criticiscd system is thus 
given a six-year lease of life. 

Without the present elaborate quotas which keep prices, as a 
rule, far above the world price, little or no sugar could be grown 
on the American mainland. The system is defended, however, as 


stabilising supplies and prices, although this usually means approxi¬ 
mately doubling the cost of sugar for Americans. It certainly 
worked in 1963 and 1964, when the world prices of sugar sky¬ 
rocketed far above the American price. The Administratien pro¬ 
posed to reward the foreign suppliers who remained loyal then by 
increasing their quotas. Mr Cooley threw this reasoning over¬ 
board and wrote in his own quotas, dropping three countries 
entirely and adding three not on tbe Administration's list (including 
the B^amas, wli^h have never produced sugar but where an 
American firm intends to do so). 

No one has been able to find any evidence of greasing of palms, 
but the right to sell sugar in the United States at premium prices 
is so valuable that most foreign suppliers pay American lobbyists 
high fees—sometimes as mu^ as $50,000 a year—to safeguard 
their interests; in all about $350,000 a year is spent, mainly to 
influence Mr Cooky. This investment dce.<t not dways pay divi¬ 
dends, as Mexico found this year. But almost all of the countries 
which have been granted quous for the first time employed 
lobbyists. Argentina, which did not have a lobbyist at all, fared 
poorly. Some observers think that the publicity given this year 
to the defects of the present system mean tliat it is certain to be 
changed the next time round. But next time is a long wav 
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MEETING THE DEMAND FOR MODERN CHEMICALS 

'Ethylene 3' 

Shell's new chemical plant 
at Carrington will double production 



SMELL SPECIAU6EIHTKE Vil6ATII4fWMmCieNCV CMEAMICALSI 
POR yVMCH INOVSTRY IE EONStAimy lENDINS EXCITING NEW 
' U6E6. TOB^MRE AND MORE GOOD PRODUCTS CERTAINLY PO 
; BEGIN WITH BMai CHEMICALS. 



ShsU Cf>emicirt Company Umited and Mfocfiaiiiicafs 
Limhad are members of die Royal Dmch/ShoR group 
0f companies. Shell Chemical Company^etiMe oper^ 
atingdivisionaare:industrial Chemicals and PlaNlics 8* 
Robbers. Marketing thnough Regional Offices offers 
friendly service with att the advantages of dealing 
with a big international group. 

Can Shell Chemicals help you? Please write to the 
Information Officer. 


* Ttiis Pl«nt Mmasw ii Sd Mcccultw At th* C«rnnflfort Works of 
PcHofihtnMcals tiniNcd. HA hot a stall of 115 people. Ho if 30 and hun a 
degree in Chemistry from King's Coltogo, London. 


So many good products begin with Shell Chemicals 


Shell Chemical Company Limited, Shell CenPA Downstream Building, London, SE1 
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FOR URGE PUNTS BACKED BY. 

THE INTERNATIONAL SCREDEC SERVICE 



SCREDEC 

SERVICE 


SIMOH-CARVES 

•IMON-CARVES LTD » STOCKPORT • EN6LAND 
•nd at Cdlauttft * dolwnndibura ' Sydney ‘ Terontd m 


Polythene plant, Hungary 
£4.25m—biggest contract 
between UK & Hungary 

Ammonia plant, Hungary 
£2.65m—second biggest 
contract with Hungary 

polythene plants, USSR 
£20ro—six plants on four sitae 

Cjpprelaatafm 
Unrtad Kingdotn 
£8,6m prpjeet— . 

first in the UK 

Polythene plants, 

. Bulgaria. China & Turkey 
£10|m totat—eighteen - 
similar plants built or. 
under Construction 

T. Afniytonia plants, Poland 
iWm—three‘plants 
using Topsoe processes 

6as making plants, UK 
£5.5m total—five 
Topsoe reforming plants 
for three gas boards 

D;M.T. plant. USSR 
£5m—part of a 
polyester fibre complex 


.* 
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California Lines Up 

A SEAT in a State Legtelatare offers small glory. But it can 
demand courage, nonetheless. It was not excessive of Cali* 
fornia’s Governor, Mr Brown, to congratulate the state’s 'Senators 
for voting to change the basis on which they are elected—an act 
which will cost some of them their seats. The Senate was under 
pressure, it is true. The State Supreme Court had ordered it to 
“ reapportipn ” itself by December 9th or accept a court-drawn 
plan instead. Until now, no county had more than one Senator, 
regardless of the fact that counties in the north are 
sparsely inhabited while a single county in the south embraced^ 
teeming Los Angeles. California’s Senate was, in fact, the most 
conspicuous among the unrepresentative bodies which the 
United States Supreme Court attacked last year when it ordered 
that seats in both houses of all State Legislatures must be allocated 
by population rather than by geography. Now California has 
accepted the “ one-man, onc-vctc ” principle. (Its lower chamber, 
the Assembly, was already districted on a basis of population so its 
reapportienment involved some shifting of boundaries but no greait 
upheaval.) Southern California's new share of the Senate will be 
iwenty-two of the forty seats, with Los Angeles’s representation 
jumping from one to fourteen. 

The trouble with re-districting is that inevitably one party (or 
race or area) benefits when boundaries are changed. In New York 
this week the Republicans reaped the fruits of the reapportionmem 
plan that they passed before relinquishing control of both houses 
of the Legislature to the Democrats in 1964. They have recap¬ 
tured the Senate from the Democrats in a special election ordered 
by the courts because the Democrats, in their past year of domi¬ 
nance at Albany, could not stop fighting among themselves long 
enough to draw up an adequate plan of their own. New Jersey’s 
Legislature also changed complexion this week, thanks to re^lstrict- 
ing. With Senators elected for the first time on the basis of 
numbers of people represented rather than on the basis of counties. 
Democrats are in command of both chambers of the Legislature 
for the first time since Woodrow Wilson, a Democrat, was dected 
Governor in 1913. 

Throughout America, the agemies of re-districting continue. 
More than half the states have completed the job. Virginia elected 
a new Legislature this week under its reapportionment plan which 
was approved by the Supreme Court over the objections of 
Negroes ; they argued that no Negro could be dected to the ei^t 
'' at-large ” seats (combining two counties) created in the plan. 
Indiana has had to call a spedal session of the Legislature to 
design a second scheme; federal courts rejected the first 
because it took too much away from the country to give 
to the cities. In Ohio a federal court has approved the 
plan—to the rage of Democrats—^which was drawn up by 


Harvard's Billion 


On June 30th the investments 
of Harvard University in 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
were worth just over $1 
billion—and values on the 
stock market have gone up 
since then. These endow¬ 
ment funds, brought in $35 
million during the 1965 
financial year. The university's 
actual revenue during that 
year was $124.4 million and 
Hs expenses S11&.9 million. 


REVENUE EXPENSES 

$mn Smn 



an all-Republican hoBx 4 - oficersy after the L(pgtslafeaie 

gave up trying. Kansas^s rejy)pPrdooiBeai map is being cMtenged 
in the courts by Dements who. think k uiffdr. has 

turned in a dassic exaiipk bf what happens when coufage fails* 
Its General Assembly enacted two plans ; the first complied, more 
or less, with the Supreme Court’s decree and gave more represen¬ 
tation to urban areas. The second placated the angry hinterlands 
and allowed them to keep a Senator for each county. Governor 
Tdwes ignobly signed both. So the unpleasant task of telling the 
rural areas that they cannot have more than a fair share of power 
falls on the federal courts. 


FDA Mislabelled ? 

FKOM A SPECIAL CORRF.SPONDIiNT 

T he Food and Drug Administration announced last week that 
three anti-histamines—Bonine, Marezine and Cyclizine— 
which are used to combat nausea, including morning sickness, 
must carry a warning on their labds that, if taken by a pregnant 
woman, they may barm her unborn child. The warning is sharper 
than the one wUch the FDA was considering in June and 
is a tribute to the subcommittee of the House of Representatives 
which, under Mr Fountain, has been examioing the energy—or 
lack of it—with which the FDA proceas the health and p^ets 
of Americans. Three years ago, after the Kefauver investigations, 
it was given new powers, including the right to prohibit the sale 
of medicines if they were not cflBcacious as well as safe. 

There was no evidence that the three anti-histaxnmes, which 
had been used for ten years, had caused harm to humans. But 
they had been shown to pr^uce abnormalities of the foetus in 
animals and two &f the FDA’s own panels of medical experts 
wanted them to be sold only on prescription. Nevertheless, Mr 
Larrick, who runs the FDA, refused to act on this recommenda¬ 
tion. A third panel of experts was convened which, after discus¬ 
sions with the manufacturers, recommended the warning on the 
label. This story is not an isolated instance, of the FDA's lagging 
approach to regulation. In February, 1964, an anti-depressant 
sold under the name of Parnate was withdrawn from the market 
because of evidence that it had caused strokes in some people. 
However, within a few months the FDA changed its mbd, on 
what it said—but the subcommittee denies—^was new evidence ; 
in August, 1964, it cleared Parnate for sale with a warning on 
the label. 

The Kefauver amendments also gave the government authority 
to seize products and prosecute the makers if they did not abide by 
the manufacturing procedures laid down by the FDA Mr 
Fountain and his colleagues have been loddng into mislabelling by 
Abbott Laboratories, a Chicago firm which is the leading supplier 
of intravenous solutions, maldng 20 million bottles a year of 80 
different kinds. In April, xs^4, Abbott reported that 500 wrong 
labels had been fed into a labelling marine; another similar 
mistake soon followed. In the course of choking bottles in 
hospitals, branch offices, warehouses and chemists’ shops, more 
wrong labels were disetr/ered. Before the search ended Abbott 
had to shut down production to free workers for the hunt and 
threw all its salesmen into it. Fortunately, no harm seems to 
have been done and no action was taken against the company; 
the FDA seldom prosecutes large firms. Mr Fountain, who said 
that his enquiries had turned up some highly questionable pro¬ 
cedures on the part of the FDA, feels that k might have acted 
more vigorously. He may ask for legislation to put full-time FDA 
inspectors in the pharmaceutical factories, which now sekiom 
receive more than one visit a year. There is also speculation that 
Mr Larrick may soon redre; he has long been regarded as a 
barrier to any rdorm of the FDA. 
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Rogues^ 

Politics in West Africa 
By W. Arthur Lewis. 

Allen oftd Unwin, 90 pages. 15s. 

Where did we go wrong in West Africa? 
Thc^ thirteen independent countries of the 
area' are led by men. Sir Arthur Lewis 
argues, who vary from those of the highest 
integrity to men who are merely self-seeking 
rogues.” The juicy names to find would 
be those of the rogues; in fact Professor 
Lewis names only those he sees as the angels 
—President Senghor of Senegal or President 
Sekou Tour6 of Guinea-Cleaving the out¬ 
side world’s fertile imagination to do the 
not very difficult rest A serious omission, 
however, is that of the prime minister ^ 
Nigeria, who surely qualifies for Sir 
Arthur’s brief list of men who can “com¬ 
pare with statesmen from any other country 
in the world for intej^rity, intelligence, and 
devotion to the public interest.” The lack 
of close study of Nigeria is the great fault 
in this admirable diesis on the cure for the 
ills cf West African politics: for Nigeria, 
rhe immense exception, has a population 
roughly equal to that of the other twelve 
countries put together and while its democ¬ 
racy is admittedly extremely sick, it is not 
quite dead. 

These ninety pages. Professor Lewis 
admits in his introduction, amount to a disci¬ 
plined condensation of a long-felt emotion, 
first spilled out in this year’s Whidden Lec- 
nires at McMaster University in Canada. 
They were condensed for August’s 
Encounter ; now it is all in bard covers. 
.Sir Arthur, whose African blood absolves 
him from some sorts of suspicion, can well 
get away with it and does everyone a 
power of good by saying it. Thus in the 
first, knockabout, third of the book there is 
a general kicking out at all the established 
props of thought on West Africa. It is not 
true that single parties arose to fight the 
colonial powers, or that single men were 
found to direct rhe fight: the leaders were 
always arguing among themselves, and there 
was more than one party by the end of the 
1940s in every country save the Ivory Coast. 
It is merely amusing that Africans present 
rhe single-party state as an African creation 
—it is “one of the commonplaces of the 
twentieth century.” The real difference be¬ 
tween “ right ” and “ left ” on economic 
policy is that the left constantly reviles pri¬ 
vate enterprise and adverti'.es proudly the 
controls tl^t it imposes, while the “ right ” 
imposes die>samc controls—” but apologet¬ 
ically .and wfrii a warmer welcome.” In fact, 
” Such labels as ‘ left ’ and ‘ right,’ ‘ radical ’ 


Paradise 

and ‘ moderate' tell us something about an 
African leader’s dreams, but arc a bad guide 
to what policy he will actually pursue.” It 
Is tempting to go on quoting: this is a neck¬ 
lace cf a book, w'iih few gaps b.'tween the 
gems that arc skilfully strung along one 
after another. 

And, at the end, the pattern is plain. Pro¬ 
fessor Lewis devotes the middle third of his 
work to demolishing, one by one, all the 
African arguments lor a one-party state— 
that they are necessary for cronomk devel¬ 
opment (why, when economic priorities dic¬ 
tate themselves, as they do in backward 
countries?); or that they reduce tribalism 
(they merely paper over ii); or that they 
make the masses feel a sense of participation 
(exceptions like (luinca apart, they do not 
—the party members arc an elite away from 
the people). 

So far, so good. It is a long-overdue ser¬ 
vice to young Africans everywhere to point 
out that their future is not bound, by intel¬ 
lectual reasoning at any rate, to be served 
out in the sterile wastes of party dictator¬ 
ships. Yet the solutions Professor Lewis 
puts forward are highly imperfect. He 
argues, in brief, that African societies are 
not divided by class (as are those in the in¬ 
dustrialised West) but by tribe, region and 
possibly religion. They are plural, not class, 
societies. Thus the ins-and-outs West¬ 
minster system of democracy, with one class- 
based party battling to succeed another, is 
of no use to West Africa ; still less are the 
west European and north American political 
philosophies as brought home, not un¬ 
damaged, by itinerant African politicians. 

'Ihc answer, says Sir Arthur, lies in a 
cembination of proportional representation 
and coalition governments. The aim is to 
give every group—tribal, regional, religious 
—an cpj^rtunity to participate in day-to- 
day governing, v^hcihcr it be in parliament 
or the cabinet itself. One-party does not do 
this ; open coalitions with PR might. It is 
certainly true that political freedom would 
best be served by making the governments 
cf African countries seek a consensus of 
group-inter^'sts. But what is nrt examined 
fully—and this is a surprising omission, in a 
Vfork by an economist—is whether argy- 
bargying coalitions could get the sluggish 
West African cccncmics moving at all. For 
while politics is important, and freedom 
cverridingJy so, it remains true that getting 
regular food, good houses and more schools 
and roads are the tangible forms of freedom 
from poverty that most West Africans, if 
asked, would no doubt place at the head of 
the list of priorities. 


A New Trail 

Australia’s Defence 
By T. B. Millar. 

Melbourne University Press, London: 
Cambridge University Press, 20S pages. 
35s. eletbbeund, 20.s. paperbound. 

It seems incredible, but this is the first book 
to deal with Australian military affairs in 
general and to view Australia’s defence 
problem in terms cf Australian foreign 
policy. The country produced admirable 
histories cf its efforts in the two world wars, 
but has otherwise shown itself quite lacking 
in interest in when and how war might be 
feught. Now Dr Millar, who is a former 
regular srldier, has set forth, from his post 
at the Australian National University, on a 
trail that has to be blazed for oihers befere 
there can be effective discussion cf whai 
the terms “ sttategy ” and “ Australia ” 
mean when brought together. 

The book starts with a brief but scund 
discussion of the establishment of the Aus¬ 
tralian services and their experience in war. 
It then examines the general strategic situa¬ 
tion, attempting to see what threats there 
might be to Australian security, and assess¬ 
ing the present trends in Asia. Australian 
commitments in Asia are accounted fer, and 
the efforts made to meet them described. 
'Fhcn follows a pioneering discu.ssion of 
“ Defence Organisation and Capacity,” in 
which the relations between services and 
government are dissected. Lastly, there arc 
a valuable discussion of Australia’s task in 
New (iuinea, and a set of “ Conclusions and 
Proposals.” The style is somewhat curt, 
and there are times when the joins of the 
book show through. The difficulty of keep¬ 
ing the discussion pertinent but h'ce from 
immediate controversies that quickly date— 
the major problem in writing a book of this 
sort—is not always overcome. But the total 
impression is of a fresh, independent yet 
deeply responsible mind at work on ques- 
iicn.s that have been begged for decades. 

It is clear that the Australian services, 
which contain some of the brightest and 
bravest people concerned with warfare, have 
usually been starved not only for equipment 
but also for oppoitumties to argue out their 
problems. Auscrallan politicians have mostly 
net been interested in defence matters, ex¬ 
cept as a sop to the powerful returned ser¬ 
vicemen’s bodies; they have comemed 
thsmsrives with saying that all was wdl, 
and implying that k was a form of disloyalty 
to say that i 3 l was not. Those in charge of 
forei^ poli^ have sometimes tried to 
assert a position for Australia that their 
military resources would not justify. Aus- 
Continued on page 617 













Executivas whose companiaa moved to the thriving 
county of Lanarkshire find not only their golf 
improving. Although Lanarkshire has some splendid 
golf doiirees, it has many solid commercial and in¬ 
dustrial advantages as well. Land is cheaper: labour 
la tasiar to coma by. So Is money. We really do 
make an effort to help suitable developers, finan- 
eially end in other practical ways. Lanarkshire can 
do a lot for your company and your golf. Come 
end Join the club. 

Far information, llluslriitfd brochure, or both, please contact: 
lea V. Petoroon. Clerk to Lenarkeliire Development Council, 
Ceuniy Buildinss, Hamilton. Lanarkshire. Tel.Hemilton 21100. 







Mr. M. A. Clements. Chairman and Managing 
Director of Caterpillar Tractor Co. Ltd., says: 

At Company Haadquartert in Tannochaido we are 
engaged in the manufacture of our world renowned 
earth moving and materials handling machinery. 
The building of auch equipment la of necessity a 
job which requires highly skilled labour and 
breathing apace for both men and machines. 
There's plenty of room for expansion at this 124 
acre Lanarkshire site and the 2,300 employees are 
very capable people. We are ideally situated for 
good.direct road transport for the Home market and 
for east or west coast shipment of export orders. 
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In U.S.A. they sell pure Highland water <ft mfxiie better wMb whMcy, th^ eey). . 
but J. A Weir make no ch^e.lor. uain^ h. fft fa^ we Idoatett our AMtt hear to 
beautiful loch to make sure of a cOnataht atfpply. 

The purity of the water Is just, as inqsortaht as the' qual^ of the timb^f «|d IWl • 
best of both are reserved for Weirtp preduoa ^ finest paper and bopt^', 

More and more printers are spwiMng qualities to make sure 

Why don't you? Write for samples and iofcwnatlon now. • '; 
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\Aiffiorc is Grangemouth? Because of Its central location, its road, rail, air and sea advantages, Grangemouth is like being "just next door", 

Grangemouth is at the ver/ centre of Briuin*s newest frontier—the rapidly expanding industrial belt of Scotland. The economy of this vital 
growth point is now at its healthiest... and not since the years before World War II has there been such an army of neyv Industry on-the-march 
into an area that is blessed with an expanding labour supply and a location that is exceptionally well situated for land, air and sea transport. 

There is SPACE available—space to build, space to expand, space to prosper. 

Grangemouth is next door to Scotland’s largest population centres. It is, in fact, almost equi-distant from the two commercial capitals of Scotland 
—Glasgow (only 25 miles away) and Edinburgh (26 miles). 

Next to Glasgow, Grangemouth is Scotland's largest seaport in terms of exports and imports. From Its modern port facilities regular saifthgs 
operate a world-wide chain of commerce with the important ports of Europe, Scandinavia, North America and the Far East. 

Grangemouth is next door to airports—three major airports, in fact. Turnhouse (Edinbiurgli) is but 20 miles distant. Glasgow alrpo^ at 
Abbotsinch, in operation next year, is on Glasgow's doorstep. Scotland's international airport, Prestwick, with up-to-date facilities for air freight, 
IS little more than one hour away. 

Grangemouth is next door to superior rail and road services. It is just at the main lines to Stirling and the North, Carlisle and the South, and 
lines which offer hourly rail service between Glasgow and Edinburgh. Road facilities include the A.80 Motorway to Glasgow, the A.9 Motorway 
to Edinburgh; and there is easy access to the main routes North via Kincardine Bridge or Stirling and to the South via Lanark and Carlisle. 

With rates as low as l7/6d. per £ valuation; proximity to coalfields and steel works; excellent water, gas and electricity services; firsc-dass 
housing, recreational, educational and shopping facilities. Grangemouth has everything to offer the industrialist. 

Everything . . . including a prosperous future. 

To learn how easily your company can expand in Grangemouth, contact: 

TOWN CLERK. MUNICIPAL CHAMBERS. GRANGEMOUTH. STIRLINGSHIRE TELEPHONE GRANGEMOUTH 3371 
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A turnkev contract: the establishment 
and handover of a completely opera¬ 
tional project by one main contractor— 
anywhere in the world. Such package 
dealsare part of the world of Motherwell 
Bridge. Design, construction, erection 
and finance can be provided for lank 
farms, storage depots, plant installation, 
oil jellies and so on. Motherwell Bridge 


is the centre of an association of companies 
serving the oil, petrochemical and other indus¬ 
tries in alt principal countries. This enables 
them to apply their specialised 
engineering skills, fabrication r- 

experience and erection 
in any locality under the 
sun. If you want to talk turnkey, 
write now to Motherwell Bridge. 



H wmU If Motherwell Bridge 

THE MOTHERWELL BRIDGE & ENGINEERING CO. LTD « MOTHERWELL • SCOTLAND • Uiidoii Offlce: t 0RMT CUMKRURD 


MCE, UNIOOR W.1. 
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Scotland is a nation of 5 million. Over three-quarters of them live in a narrow central belt across 
the country—between the biggest city, Glasgow, and the capital, Edinburgh, and up the coastal 
plain to the east. This is not the Scotland of the picture-books and the romantic legends. 

Much of it is ugly, spoiled by the industrial waste of two centuries. Scotsmen themselves will often 
turn their backs on this central part of their country, preferring to reflect on the simpler and more 
touching plight of the Highlands and Border lands, from whose expanses the people have simply 
moved away. But if Scotland has troubles, they should be seen as the troubles of the Scots: 
and most Scots live in this central belt, in cities. This survey therefore deliberately ignores the 
farms apd the forests arid the distilleries and the bare mountains that to most people mean Scotland. 
We shall return to them another tinte. For now, we shall Jook at some aspects of a country in the 
throes of a great transformation. There are new hopes of a bright future for Scotland, and new 
confidence that those hopes can be attained. It is still a. laggard country. But amid the old grinw, 
new communities are springing up, new industries establishing, old habits dying. Change is the 
theme: change immeasurably for the better. 


I NDUSTRIAL SCOTLAND has certain very serious problems. It 
needs help to solve them, in certain very imponant ways. More 
yet, it needs its own will to solve them. What it has in the past 
too often received is from outside commiseration and a little 
charity: and from within self-pity without self-help. Outside 
observers cf the Scottish economic scene have tended to tiptoe 
around the subject like mourners at a wake. Thi.s was unfair as 
well as unhelpful. 

All that is passing new. Scotland is changing very fast indeed, 
and for the better. The first peepL* responsible for this change 
are a group cf like-minded Sects (of all political persuasiens, and 
every kind of occupation) who have chosen not to seek their 
fortunes in the traditional Scottish way, abroad, but to stick home 
and make heme a better place to be. Largely through the efforts 
of such people, and also through the example cf how other nations 
abroad have transformed their less fortunate regions, British gov¬ 
ernments in Whitehall have been taught to adept pol-cies that per¬ 
mit these go-ahead Scots to go ahead. 

So Scotland's fortunes have changed. And Whitehall's new 
pattern cf regional policies, inaugurated in its last moments of office 
by the Conservative government, and adopted as its own, even 
strengthened, by the present administration, blessedly permit non- 
Scots to treat the Scottish phenomenon as what it realty is —the 
most extreme case of Britain's cbaraCferistic disease. The most 
important single piece of argument in persuading Whitehall towards 
this attitude was the report of a committee of the Scottish Council 
(Development and Industry), imder the chairmanship of Sir John 
Toothill of Ferrantis (1961, Scottish Council. 25s.). 

What makes Scotland’s economic position peculiar within 
Britain, even within western Europe, is that Scotland still has a 
labour surplus—not just as measured in workers unemployed, but 
as measur^ in workers doing jobs that should no longer be in 
existence, or in other potentkl workers (especially women: but 
also others, including farm workers and miners retired before their 
time) who could be drawn into the industrial labour market if 
only it were organised in such a way as to make sensible use of them. 
Much of die available labour is not the right kind of labour: but 
these people could perfectly easily be made suitable, and would be 
both richer and happier themselves after training. Labour is 
after all die most markeuble commodity in Europe. A labour policy 
of the Swedish type, which would indude very large tetniining 
programmes, could do marvels for Soothum. Because the tieed for 
it is so Immediate ther& t^^ is ygt aoothtr lesson chat the Scots 
could teach, the whole U^nited Kingdom' 

But the fundamental, endemic disease isf all too familiar. It !s 


the hang-over of a once world-beating industrial pattern. There 
was cheap power—-first water, then coal—next to harbours, with 
available iron ore. There were a few pioneering inventive geniuses. 
The country turned to producing the basic capital goods of the last 
century—ships and railways and chunks of metal machines. There 
was a reserve cf cheap raw labour, drawn from the depopulating 
Highlands (and from nearby Ireland). On top of the labouivsrs 
stcod a thickish layer cf craftsmen cf gr^at manual skill. On top 
of them again was a thinner layer again cf entrepreneurs of 
immense international drive. 

So successful, was this combination in its time—and the time 
was up fiFiy years'ago and more—that it was immensely hard to 
change when change should have come. Above all, the time for 
change wa.s the time cf th: world depression cf the 1920$. And 
bitterest of all to Scots there was Scotland's perennial problem of 
the richer world that lay on their doorstep. London, thou arc 
the Hour cf Cities all Dunbar was writing around the year 1500. 
The high rt^d to London—or to America, or to New Zealand, or 
all around the world, has gen: on luring the Scots away. ' 

Sitting in London, it would be absurd to deplore this brain- 
drain. l^ondon has been its chief beneficiary. But it i$ perfeedy 
clear that the prosperity of Brkatfi as a whole would be endhmgered 

due part of the kingdom were allowed to continue half-active. 
Scotland will not produce what it might for the general good of 
Britain unless enough bright Scots choose to remain and help k 
to do so. Equally, such Scots will not remain in Scotland until 
Scotland is helped over some of the obstacles to its fulj proisperity. 
A revival of Scotland’s fortunes is in the general British, not just 
the narrow Sco'.tish, interest. 

So Scotland needs no mealy-mouthed tenderness from south of 
the Border. What it docs need is its generous share of British 
public expenditure, very discriminately directed to build up for 
Scotland the modem economic and social infrastructure it lacks. 
It needs a larger and larger share of the private capital investment 
that it has been so successful in attracting from England and, most 
notably, from the United States. Moreover—this, inside the sugar 
pill, is the medicine that can cure—it needs a far firmer hand with 
the lobbies and vested interests built up in the traditional pattern of 
economic life. Change^ which is eminently desirable for Scotland, 
cannot be change into something new without being also change 
out of sometbiug old. This is what those traditionalist employers* 
and those traditionalist trade unkaihtB, and those traditionalist 
politicians, must be most rudely ttmind^ of. 

For Scotland has been pretty well done by of late. The over¬ 
whelming step forward was made in Mr Maudling’s budget ol 




1963, which jlM'h increased and—more impniptairt, jjUfje 
staii^le the grants and loans available sijH^ nxg'bi" 

expanding in development districts (which fd/|vaaH'p^ 
indude all industrial Scctland). Tn the past fiVc Scotland 
ins had very nearly half the total hand-cut to industf^s going to 
aieas of unemployment in Britain. New or expanding industries 
now get a grant of 25 per cent of the coat vi new fadScUngs, 10 
per cent of new plant. (Offices were given the sanid treatment 
this you.) Hiey get cheap loans. And they are able to wrkc off 
fiieif investments against tax over whatever period they choose^ 

The Soots got their steel strip mill in 1962, after decades of 
lobbying: whatever the burden on the British steel industry^ this 
was certainly good for the Sects. To use the strip they have new 
car factories. They have seen the arrival in their midst of new 
ckctrobics firms^ and welcomed them in the most effective way 

adapting cheir educaitiohal system. The Scots have seen spend*^ 
ing CXI higher education rise from £7.$ million to million in 
five years. Hiey can now feel that they nOC only produce grad^tesj 
but offer more and more of them jobs as well. 

Two years ago the Conservatives promised that Scotland's share 
of 10 per cent of public service investment (for jS per cent of 
Bt|tain*8 population) would go up to ii per cent. It is certainly 
higher than that now—for the present Government very sensibly 
deckled that its anti-inflationary measures to curb pubUc spending 
00 roads and other public works would not apply to regions, includ¬ 
ing especially Scotland, where there was demonstrably no inflation. 
The oonatruction industry in Scotland still shows 9,000 people 
uoemplo3wd: it would have been absurd to treat such an area 
indiscriminately with the anti-inflationary doses of last summer. 

Because of all this, Scotland is doing better than it has for years 
—even with 2.7 per cent of the working population unemployed, 
a^nst a nati^l average of 1.4 per cent. I'his summer all the 
signs had pointed to a recession ahead. However wisely the 
Government had tried to shelter Scotland against the standstill in 
public spending, it seemed as though private investment north 
of the Border would again suffer more than proportionately with 
investment in the boom areas. But nothing of the kind has hap¬ 
pened The Board of Trade has had the highest flow ever of 
apfflications for industrial developmeni certificates. It continues. 

Indeed, talking to new investors in Scotland, it can begin to 
seem inconmvable that any rational company in a new and growing 
line of businesB would efado^ to go elsewhere than to Scotland. 
Even the Fife and Lanaritshire coalfields, 90 gravely hit by the 
disappouitment of all their hopes lor the future of their own 
induatiy, seem full of optimism. The Scots are starting to discover 
what i decent road can do. Firms study the new road network 
promised for 1970, and tush to grab the available labour. 

This b why one must urge the Government to turn its deafest 
oar yet to the pleas of the old-established industries in Scotland 
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' fm w iMt of Kvff4 

-These ;.-:hiwc .'/'been ,-hitter,;, 

-jDduatrids. 31,^ people ih me^ib f "i^pbuiU^- 

12,800 workers: railways 19,300; textiles 4,300. llut affiiue 
were the increases ? In construction, 32^200: in motor vehicles, 
13,000: in the growing parts of light engineering and efectrics, 
23,100: in medidne and mching, 32,500. la this nm progress? 
The sooner it can be hurried along, the better. 

But of course there arc the special pleas. The. natkmaUaed 
industries, it is worth. recording, have taken theb medidne hkc 
heroes—^and have done their daimedest to resettle Aose. who were 
suffering as individuals from the healthy declme dF thdf industries-. 
But temporary subsidies and.protection, like the Credits, given 
Mr.Marples and others tp the. shipbuilders, or (ike the homipua, 
jute tnark-up (page xviii), are n«' jdst Canute-Ake: they dso t^; 
men ^ mdustries that they Woiik .6e better 'dff aWaVfrdir; irtd' 
sta^ the growing industries of die people -they, need: 

It is ebkned by some Septs that the dedine of some tradirfoniil 
indtisiHes has gone too for: they point to the shbitage^el ScbtiiMi-' 
made castings that would save transport costs for the hew motor 
firms in Scotland, and to the fact that the Scottish castings industry 
has actually lost workers since i960. But the truth of the matter 
is that many existing foundries in Scotland (and in this they ait 
typical) could not survive economically, or mass-produce goods 
of the controlled quality needed, short of being ripped down and 
built again from scrat<±. (They are, after all, competing with 
Birmingham, six hours down the line of rail.) The worst solution 
of all to Scotland's long-term problems would be to prop up 
businesses of this kind. 

Certainly, the Scots who arc to move jobs cannot just be left 
10 get on with it themselves. There are plenty of Scots firms 
that arc ripe for take-overs, or for amalgamation. There arc 
plenty of Scots workers who would be better off in new jobs, if 
only the country had a decent system of redundancy payments and 
of industrial retraining to help them through. Here again the 
present Government is building on the foundations laid by the 
last. It should promote up its list of nationally beneficial proposals 
that would esjmially help Scotland a law to make many more 
industrial pensions transferable between firms. 

It is in lobbying for such changes, rather than for petty pro¬ 
tection, that the real Scottish patriot should spend his time. Above 
all, as we argue in the next article, Scotsmen should lobby for 
a change in the really disastrous accepted tradition of low rents 
in loM authority housmg in Scodand. this is a nonsense that 
the Scots could mt out themselves, wiibt a iitde political* courage. 
Among the other sorts of courage that the Scots have shown—m 
adversity, and struggling out of k—political courage has not been 
high on Che list. But for that, as for much else, the Scots wft 
no doubt go on blaming Whitehall. 
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Three-quarters of Scotland's people are 
crammed into a narrow central strip between 
the mountains. The outlets for the future lie up 
the coastal plain to the north and east: and in 
the narrower plain to the south west around the 
internatibnal airport at Prestwick. To this 
development roads are the key: they will fit to 
the ports, making the skeleton of an industrial 
structure. Next year the firth of Clyde should 
all be under a single port authority. The Firth of 
Forth shduld follow in due course, if local 
squabbles are conquered: Grangemouth and 
Leith docks are being improved to take big 
modern ships. The real economic growth points 
now lie around the four new towns, around 
Grangemouth itself, and by Irvine where the 
next new town is hoped for. 

The almost magic effect of road-building on 
economic progress is shown in Che ex-mining 
county of Fife now. Much of the hope for 
Scotland lies in the mud and grind of the 20- 
odd major road contracts under way. By the 
annus mirab/7is-to-be of 1970, Scotland will 
have the basic means for mobility of goods— 
and of people, who will be freed at last from the 
socially damning one-industry structure of so 
many towns. Liner freight trains to the south, 
jets from the airports (where competition is 
needed), and the final fifty miles of road south 
of the Border to link Scotland's new network 
with England's -these will unite the kingdoms 
as never before. 



New roads by 1970 . 
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The greatest single administorative obstacle to Scotland's progress is 
erected by Scots themselve^ with the best of intentions. It Is tne matter 
of the rents charged by Sobttish local authorities for council houses 


O VER 700»ooo bouses in all Scotland are 
owned by local authorities or other 
public agencies. This is well over two- 
fifths of the total stock of houses in 
Scotland. Moreover, of the houses built in 
Scotland since the war, 477,000 have been 
provided by public agencies, only 74,500 for 
private owners. With this preponderance of 
the supply of housing in the luinds of public 
agencies, their policies on rents clearly 
affect the amount that the Scots in general 
are prepared to pay for housing. Now the 
average rent for permanent local authority 
houses in Scotland in November last year 
(Gmnd. 2598) was 148. id. a weck—less the 
rebates allowed on compassionate grounds 
to the poor occupants of 7 per cent ^ them. 

First, let us mspose of the conventional 
argument that the low rent policies mean 
cheap hmising. Average weekly household 
expenditure on housing in Scotland over 
the three-vear period iS^i-*63 was 29s. 8d.: 
rather higher tnan the comparable figure for 
all nonhern England, including prosperous 
Yorkshire. The difference between the rent 
and the total cost of housing is largely made 
up of rates. The rates have to be high in 
Scotland in order to subsidise the vast 
deficit in the local authorities' housing 
accounts caused by uneconomic rents. 

This high level of rates makes nonsense 
of the entire principle of rating. If industry 
were charged at die full rate it would be 
unfairly penalis^ as compared to industry 
in England. So Scottish industry is derated 
by 50 per cent—which brings its level of 
local taxation down to around the usual 
English level. Next year again the “ tem¬ 
porary ” level of derating of Scottish 
indua^ is due co be reviewed. But office 
building bear the full absurd rate burden, 
which must be a deterrent to many concerns 
that might otherwise take advanuge of the 
general^ low office rents, and low pay for 
office workers in Scotlaiid, to move their 
office operations north across the border— 
bringbg employment of just the sort that 
Soodand needs most. Housing subsidies 
preempt mone^ that might otWwise be 
spent on amenities—^paries, swimming pools, 
and 80 forth—that Scotland sorely needs. 

The low level of rents charged by 
local authorities for the vastly preponderant 
share of new housing under their control 
distorts the entire pattern of demand for 
housing in Scotland. This demand, because 
of the vast backlog of really dreadful old 
houses, should be kept as high as possible. 
But che gap between the uneconomic 
local authority rents and the' necessarily 
economic charges that must be made for 
new privately*built houses is vast. 

So it Is almost unthinkable for even the 
most prosperous of Scottish artisans to 
follow the pattern sn by their BngEA 
brethren into a new owner-occupier house 
bought on mortgager New private houses 
find few fakers in a country used to paying 
uneconomic rents. Private householders, on 


top o^i 'iheii rent or mortgage repayments, 
also h^ve to pay rates at the level deter¬ 
mined^ by the demands for subsidies to 
council tenants. 

The prime sufferers are the new towns 
that sb^ld be Scotland's brightest hope. 
The new towns are to be populated (for the 
most part) with people shifted out of the 
misery and slums of the old Scottish cities. 
These people are used to paying laughably 
low rents. It would be impossible to get 
them to agree to move to the new towns 
or any other new economic growth point, if 
thereby the entire pattern of their family 
spending were to be disrupted by the charg¬ 
ing of economic rents. (New towners also 
pay rates at the level set by the local 
authorities in whose territory they lie.) 

So the average rent charged for ordinary 
workers' houses in the new town of Cumber¬ 
nauld in November, 1964, was £i 4s. 9d.: 
in Glenrothes (where most bouses arc some 
years older), i6s. lod. The New Town 
Development Corporations, getting their 
money from the Treasury, are obliged to 
balance their books as best they may. So 
on the one hand they find that some incom¬ 
ing tenants shout with fury at the high " 
(relatively) level of rents that they must pay. 
And, on the other hand, some new town 
officials will privately admit that, for the 
money they are getting, they can only build 
substandard housing—below the standards 
laid down as desirable minima for all new 
building in 1961 by the Parker Morris 
committee. The standards of internal finish, 
and even of external work (in a climate like 
Scciland's !) can be shamingly below even 
the modest English standard. The cure lies 
not with the new town developers, but with 
the local authorities to relieve whose distress 
the new towns were primarily conceived. 

Outside the new towns, the disparity 
between traditional rents and the rents that 
must be charged for new accommodation is 
enough to act as a serious disincentive to 
mobility among the Scots within Scotland. 
If they move to England (or, for that matter, 
to Australia or Canada or wherever) rents 
are high: but local property taxes are low, 
and pay higher yet. 


I T would be tragic if Scotland's new 
towns, whose success, though pretty 
mixed, is nevertheless real, should uitii^el]y 
laii td edme^bp to the new expectations 
which prosperity instils into their 
inhabitants. 

Take East Kitlvide, the oldest and diere- 
fore both the biggest and dullest-looking of 
the four Scottish new towns, but a little 
ee^ESmic own. It has about 

14,000 jobs, two-thirds dT them fdf mcil5 


There is one final,and dclioatt pmnL It 
is pretty generally admitted by knowledge¬ 
able Scots that the standard of probity— 
and, indeed, of intelligence—among Scot¬ 
tish local councillors leaves something to be 
desired. Cheap houses, in the gift of cleaed 
local councillors, are an important piece dL 
patronage. There are Scottish local authori¬ 
ties whose waiting lists for the cheap houses 
that they can dispense are compiled ward 
by ward, with priority on those waiting lists 
determined largely by the good will of the 
councillor for each ward. One county keeps 
55 separate housing lists (excluding those of 
the 8i burghs within the county). 

Now the reason why the Scots stick by 
cheap rents is easy to understand, for any¬ 
one who has seen the stinking—literally 
stinking—tenements that still remain in, 
say, the Gorbals of Glasgow. There are 
people being rehoused from such places who 
cannot be allowed to take a sin^e stick of 
furniture with them to their new homes. 
The furniture, bluntly, is infested with 
bugs. So, on top of the new rent of (say) 
a week against 5s. a week in the old 
slum, the wretched people must buy a com¬ 
plete new set of furniture. But surely it 
would be possible to find a way of helping 
these hard, even desperate, cases without 
imposing on the whole of Scotland a dis¬ 
astrously bad economic law ? 

The average level of local authority 
rents in Scotland has risen to its present 
14s. 2d. from an unbelievable 5s. 9d. as 
lately as 1956. This rise was largely forced 
by the energetic persuasion—and, in the 
three cases of Glasgow, Dundee and 
Dumbarton, by legal action—df various 
Secretaries of State. Mr Jack Maclay, who 
held the office from 1957 to 1962, and Mr 
Michael Noble, from 1962 to 1964, deserve 
great credit for doing something so 
unpopular and so necessary. Mr Noble 
also set under way a scheme for reorganis¬ 
ing the entire structure of local government 
in Scotland, without which perhaps true 
reform of local authority housing charges is 
impossible. This reform seems to have been 
shelved by the politicians who are running 
Scotland’s affairs now. 


and queues d manufacturers waitiog to get 
in to new factory ^ace. Alone of the 
Scottish new. towns, it still ties its popula¬ 
tion intake more or less exactly to lobs, 
rather than simply housing shovelfuls of 
overspill and then looking for the employers. 

Of over 7,000 manufacturing jc^ 
60 per cent are in two highly technical 
firms—Rolls-Royce, who do a lot of their 
work en aero-engines here, and Satchwell 
.Controls. The Government’s National 








• ’ J . 


,1 IIVKAMIC CITY/^ 

The first decked industrial area to be designed for any 
British city . . . Britain's newest airport . .« deveiopment 
proposals for the Port of Glasgow . . . through-way Ring 
Road system ... a new bridge over the Clyde . . . major 
redevelopment of -29 urjban. areas . . . £4m. Concert hall 
and arts centre . . . -these are just a few of the exciting 
projects either underway or programmed in Glasgow. 

Planning experts are already predicting Glasgow will 
become "Europe's most up to date city in 10 years time". 

The expansion of existing industry and the attraction of 
diversified new industry is incorporated in this vast 
redevelopment Officials at the City's Industrial Enquiries 


Centre (21 Bothwell Street) are eager to assist Incoming 
industrialists to take full advantage of fhe attractive 
opportunities available here. 

j«K 

Openings are now available for Planners, Suryeyors. 
Economists and other sKllled personnel who wish to take 
an active role in shaping Glasgow's muiti>mliiion-pound 
future. There is much scope foi* ofl^Hnal thinking In a 
Comprehensive Development Programme of such 
magnituoe* 


for Information Contract: ESTATES OFFICER 

CORPORATIOiy OF GLASGOW 

V 

Bothwell Street, Glasgow,Tel.: CENtral 46S8 
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Scotland’s oddest export • 




From Scotland's progressive port > Grangemouth 


Pure sparkling burn water, twenty tons a time 
— to go with the export Scotch that makes up 
part of Grangemouth's annual 4.5 million 
tons of mixed cargo. 

Object of a £7 million expansion and 
modernisation programme. Grangemouth to¬ 
day is a most progressive port, and Scotland's 
leading East Coast outlet. 

Already big improvements, particularly to 
road accessibility, have been carried out. 
Facilities and accommodation are being 
rapidly expanded to rater for increasing bulk 
andgeneral cargo traffics between the United 
States. Canada, Far East, Persian Gulf. 


Finland, Norway, Sweden, Belgium. France. 
Germany and the Netherlands. 

Five quick ways out of Scotland — and 
back. Grangemouth is one of five ports 
owned by the Docks Board in an area con' 
taming three-quariars of the population and 
manufacturing nine out of every ten Scottish 
products. The others are 

Mathil. Scotland's principal coal-shipping 
port, well equipped to handle bulk and 
general cargoes. 

Burntisland. Piincipal centre for importing 
bauxite for aluminium production. 



coastwise trade, and equipped for bulk and 
general cargo handling. 


Full infornwtion from: 

Docks Managar, East Coast Scottish Ports* Qrangamouth. Talaphona: 2691 
Docks Managar and Harbour Mastar* Ayr ir Troon Harbours, Ayr. Talaphona: 67261 

British Transport Docks Board 

A nationwide ports service 

Btilish Transport Docks Board is a pul^iclv owned Board operating 

AYR. BARROW. BARRY. BURNTISLAND. CARDIFF. FLFETWODO, GARSTON. GDOLE. GRANGEMOUTH. GRIMSBY 8IMMINGHAM, HARTLFPOOLS. HULL. KING’S 
LYNN, LOWESTOFT, METHfL, MIDDLESBROUGH, NEWPORT PLYMOUTH. PCTOT TALBOT SILLOTH, SOUTHAMPTON. SVtANSEA AND TROON DOCKS. 
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Cumbetimdd\\ a new tcay.o/ shopping,., a new 

Engt^«fing LaborwlOFy'ittisi'd-vm ske 
next lo the i6wn centre, living proof of the 
ToothtU axiom about the value of reaetffch ‘ 
establishments as caulysts for inkustrial 
growth; Weir Westgarth^ too^ are doinp re^ 
search work on desalination of internatmal 
importance. Office employment is giadually 
increasing in the town, and soon some 2,000 
Inland Revenue employees will arrive with 
a computer to operate the Scottish PAYE. 

Vet how does the town itself match up to 
the increasingly well-paid, middle class 
nature of its employment ? Residents are 
belter oft in its cleanliness and open spaces 
than in the filthy closes of Glasgow ; what 
more have they a right to expect ? The 
development corporation is making good as 
quickly as it can the poor provision of 
• garage space which is one of the penaides 
of working to an old-fashioned plan. High 
wages means more spending ; all new towns 
start off with too few shops. Fifteen 
years after its beginning E«st Kilbride has 
only tme department store and is sdll nego^ 
dating for its first cinema. Glasgow's afa^ 
are only tea miles away. 

• There is one serious and characteristic 
respect in whidi .many people do not get 
.what they want from the town,. Its best 
housing simply ta good ^ou^. In 
East . Kilbride, as . in ..Cumbernauld, 
families are allowed to pay extra fora house. v 
with more rooms than the number officially 
appropriate .to their famil]^ siae. Three 
hundred fiiiiiiilies/are waiting for houses 
with extra space. Yet the vast buttt of 
houses, ate ‘Vthree-Apartment’*—two bed*’ 
rooms apd one . modest living room. Thp 
corporation is doing what it can to build 
more houses and &ts for owner occupation • • 
as the demand for this swells. But diere aie 
no houses to be had bigger than four bed*> 
rooms and one living room. The bud^t 
precludes houses for large families, wl£;b. 
demand . an extra lavatory. In Bast 
KUbdde they^ swiply.do not build bigger, 
houses^desj^e. 20 per cent of Csdiolics ifi 
the pQpu}at^«; . 

pie sha^ .of^ic all hits the outsidot’CMist- 
obvioMsly in' Cwbematild, where fo 


sm of , tj J.,. .; 

excelfonee^Md^giM 

design and archkectiire of a town which, 

from the 

of the world with its bdd and imaginative 
- use of ^ ofailt-top site: People are 
chary of sojOKahing so obviously designed, 
suspMing a mad planner’s inhuman 
scheme. Here and there they are right. 
But the most frequently heard criticism is 
of the density of much of the town, the 
deliberate closeness of the little terraced 
houses which .bug the . hillside and turd 1^ 
curiously blank look on the cobbled streets 
and the wind-swept, trees which line. them. 
But this is not the point. Provided people 
arc well screened and insulated from their 
neighbours (and this unfortunately is not 
always the case , in Cumbernauld) they do 
not necessarily mind living close to each 
other. What they do want, and want in¬ 
creasingly as they prosper, is more space 
inside, their houses. This they simplv do 
not get enough of in Cumbernauld, ancl will 
not do so as'long as the co^ration is 
compelled to ditfge one-third of. an 
economic rent for its houses. 

,• . Cumhcmaidd^s nmhem boundary is thd 
Ropaaii. Aat0tliiie*t^idl».i^n the crest appears 
a structure' of.,tfu^ imperial scale, a cross 
betwe^ the donseum and a Chinese 
•empeior’s pafalee, . If .<is the multi-decker, 
town .cemfe—shops, offices, hotels, garages, 
etc., aU to be housed in the one huge struc¬ 
ture which win io tini^ stretch for one third 
of a mile along the rUge. Only a quarter 
of it IS befog built at this stage. It is badly 
needed: Cumbermuld’s population (xo,ooo 
so far, planned for 70,000) is 80 per cent 
Glasgow ovqrspiU—and perhaps a third of 
its worke». commute back to Glasgow. 

. In spite sjt. grumbles at the expense, 
family trips bade and forth, for shopping 
and. tootfaqll matches, are frequent. This 
would not matter if there was something 
in Cumbernauld' to attract other people 
from in and. tfouad. Glasgow into it in 
return. The shoppiiig centre will help. So 
would mote.iobs; the town is uncomfort¬ 
ably dependant on one lirge firm, Burroughs 
Machines, providing 2,600 of its 4,000 jobs. 


There is nothing unusual about Glen¬ 
rothes ; yet it is a cheerful sort of place. It 
may simply be that villagey-suburban 
^diaracter is more suited to ths ustes of its 

• • • • .. -..w,.. . 

innaoitatlis, iiisuy w -WUUIU die CA-Imuvia 

from the Fife coalfield (and therefore 
village-dwellers) rather than townspeople. 
There is no big city nearby to hanker after, 
until a decent, link road is built across Fife 
to the Forth bridge. 

Glenrothes was meant to be a mining 
town: but its raison d*etre turned out to 
have no coal. There was a slow, start, and 
the peculiar coUapt^ of one-much^-heralded 
- encerprise/- Clean air andarrod^ 

:■ • mgs attracted c^tronica fiimiS:. wbkh.-nojMe 
• fora tlw mail) industrial group; , Sdon, AjBl 
rwffi' Btfit equipD^ 

. tfid looks like beeoimn^ ^^sc 

single emplayef:* Nevertheless, there is stilt 
.V a mid shortage of jobs for men, and there 
^idd . be 4,090 mqfc ex-miners in the 
'' ^GlmrbthSs kreb in Aye ycarir* tinie.. 

' fn wb ^ein^xt Glenrothes is lucky—it 
relies for its services on the unusually well 
administered coupiy.'qf. Schools follow 
the American pattern^; junior high school 
V followed by high school for those who want 
to pursue higher education. Provision for 
both is well ahead oi population needs in 
. ' Glenrothes, so that small; classes enjoy 
superb premises and equipment. Practical 
training, with old cars, lathes and bricks, 
make economic as well as educational sense. 

The newest new town, Livingston, is little 
more at present than a greeii river valley. In 
this landscape is the gigantic steel skeleton 
of what will evenTually.be the f.io million 
forging plant of Cameron Iron Works Ltd., 
from Houston, Texas. This will employ 
600 men next year, eventually 2,000: it is 
said to be going to make a bit of the first 
manned moon-rocket. Jobs for 1,500 more 
are already secured in other industries, and 
the rate of inquiries confirms the advantage 
to the infant town of its site at a magnificent 
communications pomt--oh the Glamw- 
Edinburah motorway (with BMG’s Bath¬ 
gate works just across the road>> close 10 the 
Fo^ Brid^ link, within easy reach of bodi 
. Forth and, Q^e mts, and-cmly 15 miles 
from the Edinburg^ that Americans love. 

These advantages are helping Livingston 
' to overcome the troubles wiui architects and 
contractors which gave it. a nasty sticky 
start. It faces an unusually heavy burden of 
drainage and road buildine. before building 
can go ahead at the pace wnich the presence 
of two industrialised building factories 
should ensure. Its planners seem con¬ 
vinced, like everyone else building Scottish 
new towns, that 1,000 houses a year is the 
right rate to aim for and stick to. (East Kil¬ 
bride built 1,300 for the first time last year.) 
It would be a pity if nobody tried to prove 
this too low a rate. Livingston should be 
the place to ^ try. The 80 square 
miles around Livingston are supposed to 
grow with it, so that when the town reaches 
100,000 people the whole area could con¬ 
tain 250,000. Livingston's builders should 
remember what sort of prosperous people 
these could be. 
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10 be cut from the level of 2,500 it reached 
for » short time to under 1,500. There 
vtcrc sackings (workers employed fell by a 
third), attempts to work four weeks in five, 

« lilnAH tl»ii f^nv 

4 pVkJWMa a • w«» 4.««w VM» 

caught on—perhaps; prcduciion is being 
raised without the concession of more than 


HKRE are three vehicle producers in the piece rate system of pay, with its end- a few p^nce here and there. 

Scotland: Rootes/Pre.sscNj Steel, the less bickerings, to some sort of measured But has everyone learnt their lessons? 
British Motor Corporation and Albion. day work payment for a “ norm ” which The car-makers have; they know now that 

Albion is the quiet one^ although a member could be adjusted by negotiation, ^t, Scotland is a strange country where men 

(since 1951) of the normally publicity- first, production workers were not given strike over points of principle and where 

conscious Leyland Group. It is in fact an enou^ pre-training. Scots were treated men argue with foremen because they are 

assembler of lorries, and maker of the gear- as Midlanders, but none were used to the after all equal. But they may not have 

boxes and transmissions used in over half endless slog of an eight-hour day at a pro- learnt not to take on too many workers in 

Leyland's total output of lorries. It has duction line producing a car every two advance of putative orders ; and they may 

3,200 workers—only a few hundred more minutes. Miners were used to a sort of not have solved the old problem of the com- 

than it had when it merged with Leyland, four-day week: shipyard and other workers ponent maker (in this case Pressed Steel) 

but productivity (and capital-intensivcness) to working in creative bursts of energy, preparing itself for a production nearly 

arc much higher. with plenty of time for smokes and the like. fifty per cent above reality. But there 

'Fhe spotlight has mostly been on the Not laziness—just not being used to a are several thousand Scots who now know 

two other plants: Bathgate, where 4,200 motor pattern of work. that cars is a bloody hard business. And 

BMC men make the group’s heavy com- Then came disillusionment, with the there are some sophisticated ones who are 
mcrcial vehicles, and Linwood, where Imp’s problems: like many other really glad that Fords, too, did not come to Scot- 

2,000 arc employed by Rootes making the new cars (including the Minis in their first land. For the motor industry is bound 10 

Hillman Imp, plus 4,000 by Pressed Steel. unreliable couple of years) it did not sell face fluctuations in demand. The Scots 

Only half the Pressed Steel workers arc too well, and suffered from technical have bitter memories, still too lively, of how 

cmplo>'ed on the Imp, the rest on a mis- troubles accent iiated by inadequately prolonged the downturns in demand used 

ccllany of other vehicle body work, in- thorough assembly. Production was sup- to be, back in the bad old days when all 

eluding cabs for Bathgate. Although possd to rise to 3,000 a week: then it had industry was basic industry. 

Pressed Steel has had a plant at Bathgate 
for some time, mainly making railway 
wagons, it has shared in the others’ 




problems. 

For problems there have been, mainly 
springing from a dual misconception: 
the Scots thought that the car-niakcrs 
brought jobs dE incredible ease—and 
incommensurate rates of over payment: the 
car-makers did not realise that they were 
moving into a foreign country. And 
marriages were shot-gun to start with. No 
car-maker wants to move away from the 
southern third of Hiigland for every pos¬ 
sible reason of transport, convenience—and 
the fact that managements and men knew 
each other. The moves were both planned 
at the end of the fifties, and executed 
three years ago—phased in with the 
gwemment-sponsored steel strip trill of 
('.olvillcs at Ravcnscraig. But ihcir styles 
w'erc very different. BMC was pushed: it 
could only expand away from the Mid¬ 
lands. So it took away only non-car 
business, domestic appliances to Liverpool, 
basic stampings to Llanelly, heavy vehicles 
to Scotland. It welcomed the financial 
help, but this was not vital. For Rootes 
the move was structurally more important; 
a small manufacturer (3,000 cars a week) 
was to double its total production by 
making, for the first time in its history, a 
revolutionary new car of extremely 
advanced design throughout: the Imp. 
And this move, in particular, was accom¬ 
panied by the brand of exuberant show¬ 
manship in which the late Lord Rootes 
>pccialiscd, and which did nothing to alter 
expectations in Scotland that heaven was 
about to appear. 

Then came troubles. For the manufac¬ 
turers hoped by getting away from the 
Midlands that they could get away from 


nuT H11URE wirmuT cusmuis? 


T he filter working at the Caicrpillar 
Tractor plant just outside Gla.sgow 
shouted above the roar of the diesel engine 
he was testing, “ I .served my time in the 
shipyards. After five years in those filthy, 
untidy, engine shops we never knew if the 
job would last a week or a month. 1 
wouldn’t go back to shipbuilding for all the 
overtime in Scotland.” ' Scottish ship¬ 
builders have good reason to fear the senti¬ 
ments of that litter. Many of them are 


desperately short of labour despite paying 
“ all the overtime in Scotland ” in an 
incrcisingly dismal aricmpr to deliver ships 
on time. 

But the current labour .shortage is only 
a symptom of far deeper troubles facing the 
shipbuilding industry. In the first six 
months of this vear they nearly doubled 
their tonnage completed, in comparison with 
the same period last year. But at what 
cost ? In late October Fairfields (part of 
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RITISH 

HEMICALS LTD 


FACTORtES; Grangemouth. Stirlingshire; Baglan Bfe/, OlanuirgaA 
HEAD OFFtCEi Devonshire ^otise. Mayfair Place, London, W.1 


:BHC IS OWNED JOINTLY SY THE DNITISH ECTROIEUM COMPANY UMITEO AND THE DISmLEftS COMPANY UM1TED 
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This fssd water heater will be used These Drysdale axial-flow 
for raising the temperature of water de-watering pumps in the Firth of 
supplied under pressure to one Clyde Dry Dock have a capacity 

of the boilers irt a major power of 86,000 gallons per minute 

generating station. Its many miles each, and all three can.empty the 
of tubing are assembled and welded dock in 2 % hours. Among the 
In special “clean rooms" to exclude company's recent developments 
duM and damp. Advanced Weir ere package sewage stations, 
designs have made an important boosting systems for water supply 
contribution to the efficiency of in high buildings, and important 
modern power stations at home advances in the handling of on 
and abroad. tanker cargoes. 


The company's recently announced The company's products are widely 
Multicom system, based on 40 years* used In the oil, chemical, petrochemical 
experience in the application of mod- and many other industries and a third 
wn production methods to building, of its production is exported to 46 

is believed to be the most advanced countries. Here, bronze ball valves-- 
method of house construction in equipped with special locking devices 
Britain. Factory-built components can to meet Customs and Excise 
be used to produce a wide range of requirements—are fitted to the copper 
standard or individually designed vats in a North of Scotland whisky 
houses of high quality. The standard distillery, 
houses can be erected by squads - ' 

of six men in 10 days. 
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t&e Lithgpw group)^ which ha$ re-equiraed 
hself as all the modernisers say the ship¬ 
yards should, were known to be in acute 
financial trouble. This trouble prompts 
the gloomy thought that shipbuikling in 
Scotland as now organised (particularly in 
respect of labour relations) reall3r needs a 
sharp period during which the inefficient 
managements will amply be driven out of 
business. As things arc now, new invest¬ 
ment merely creates a fresh burden of loan 
charges, qot new competitive strength. 

Scottish shipyards built 37 per cent of 
the 1.2 million tons of shipping launched 
in Britain last year; the basic question is 
whether they can expect government con¬ 
fidence, and the support they would like, 
in their future when they have consistently 
taken a dim view of that future themselves 
particularly when it came to putting their 
labour force on a permanent instead of a 
casual footing. 

There are 31 shipbuilding concerns in 
Scotland; eight of the smallest, which 
between them built only five per cent of 
Scotlands' total tonnage last year, arc on 
the east coast. All the rest are clustered 
in two main groups on the upper and lower 
reaches of Clyde. Accordmg to the 
Ministry of Labour the industry’s work¬ 
force has declined by 12,000 people in the 
past five years, to 33,000 workers now. 
Maybe one in seven of these works on the 
east coast. 

The upper reaches of the Clyde demon¬ 
strate the one thing that British ship¬ 
builders have become expert at during the 
last century ; packing a lot of ships into a 
little bit of water. In the Glasgow area 
alone there are 24 shipbuilding berths and 
9 drydocks crammed into less than a two- 
milc stretch of river bank. That docs not 
include John Brown further downstream or 
any of the nine more shipbuilders clustered 
at Port Glasgow and next-door Greenock. 
Many Scottish shipbuilders now consis¬ 
tently build ships at a loss ; there just is 
not room for them all. Some shipbuilders 
argue that if the re-shaping of the industry 
could be coupled with an assured measure 
of government financial support, then the 
initiative and impetus for change might 
come from the industry itself. 

The time for “ ifs ” and “ buis ” has long 
since passed. Successive governments have 
boosted shipyards with credit facilities of all 
shapes and sizes ; and still they have made 
little effort to face their common problems. 

There is room for two, and possibly 
three, large shipbuilding groups on the 
Clyde; one on the upper reaches, one at 
Greenock and Port Glasgow and possibly 
one more centred on the new scheme for 
modernising John Brown’s facilities at 
Clydebank. A degree of rationalisation 
could also take place at Leith, but there is 
no reason why other facilities on the East 
coast should not be left to face the force 
of competition ; they at least are not having 
to contend with wasteful duplication. The 

g overnment can promote this rationalisation 
y making cheap credit available only to 
those owners ordering from groups of ship¬ 


yards that have made a real effort to 
rationalise their facilities; and even more 
important, have committed themselves to 
putting their labour force on a permanent 
instead of a casual basis. The govern¬ 
ment could further speed the process of 
re-organisation by the selective placing of 
naval orders (of which Scotland gets the 
lion’s share). 

Meanwhile John Browns at Clydebank 
are asking for help to grow. The ship¬ 
yard, which has toe new Cunarder on us 
order books, specialises in passenger ship 
construction. But it loses money. Profit 
margins on passenger ship construction are 
limited, and the ability of that yard to build 
really competitive tankers and bulk carriers 
(where prtmt margins are better if the ships 
are built efficiently) is open to doubt. In this 
financial climate the management has taken 
up a £26 million suggestion, originating 
from a Clyde Navigation Trust engineer, to 
re-route the main navigation channel of the 
Clyde in order to give it space to construa 
three large building docks, the biggest of 
which could be used to build giants up to 
260,000 tons deadweight. The scheme is 
still the only imaginative attempt announced 
by any shipbuilder to date to face the highly 
competitive future. To succeed, it would 
need support from two unlikely quarters— 
from the government (which might see 
other uses teth for its capital and for Clyde¬ 
side’s workers), and from other shipbuilders. 


Recently, there have been steps towards 
the improvement of the generally bad 
management-labour relations on the Clyde. 
Two particularly outstanding exanmles are 
to be found at Alexander Stepnens in 
Glasgow, where the company had the 
courage to bring in good management con¬ 
sultants to help them completely, re-organbe 
the wages and hours structure in their 
engine shops ; and at Lttbgows in Port 
Glasgow. This is one shipyard where the 
management are reaping the reward of 
recognising the importance of communica¬ 
tions between management and men at all 
levels. Largely because of its Isolation from 
competing industries in the main Glasgow 
area, and its greater depth of water and 
space, the future for shipbuilding in the 
Greenock area looks considerably brighter 
than it does up river. Grecnoex also has 
the new dry dock, to take ships well over 
100,000 tons, which adds to its attraction 
both as a repair centre and as a port with 
convenient repair facilities. But no ship¬ 
builders in Scotland can hqpe for a favour¬ 
able future in the face of growing 
international competition unless they make a 
combined effort to streamline their industry 
and solve their problems without first asking 
for another hand-out from the government. 
The present minister with special responsi¬ 
bility for the industry, Mr ^y Mason, has 
shocked Clydcsiders^and especially Clyde¬ 
side union men—^by appearing to agree. 



E arly last month it was possible to 
wonder what the object of the multi¬ 
million investment in Colvilles’ Ravenscraig 
steelworks and strip mill was. It had 
brought, at considerable dipping into the 
public purse and at the expense of some¬ 
thing less than total efficiency (smee King 
Solomon Macmillan divided the right plant 
into two, to satisfy the jealousies of the 
Cekic tribes) the first strip mill to Scotland, 
in 1962. Lanarkshire has few surviving 
natural advantages for the production m 
steel, for iron ore has to be transhipped at 
General Terminus Quay twenty miles away 
at Glasgow, while coking coal has to be 
brought over from Fife. Manpower was 
thought, however, to be an advantage. 

Why, then, the devastatiogly persistent 
labour troubles ? It is agreeable enough for 
a visitor to look around the silent cathedral 
of a melting shop without getting singed by 
the Brock’s benefit of sparks from the con¬ 
verters. The strip miU, geared to 30,000 
tons a week, had nearly run out of steel and 
was putting on a likeable but wildly 
uneconomic adagio performance. The 
reason for this gross waste of resources lay 
not in the steel plant, but (of all things) in 
the limeburning plant. Told, to reduce out¬ 
put by 20 per cent (or good operating 
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reasoni* (burnt lime does not keep;, the 
delegate (anglice shop steward) brought the 
men out and they stayed out for some days. 
The crane drivers in the steel shop belong 
to the same union branch, and out they 
came. too. So this expensive hardware, 
which would have to be worked much 
harder than has yet been possible to make 
a reasonable living, was at a standstill. 

There have, in fact, been six months of 
trouble at Ravenscraig, with the biggest set- 
piece of a month’s strike of craft workers 
in July. Then the staff kept the plant run¬ 
ning on a first-aid footing, anxious not to 
lose business and hopeful of wearing down 
the antagonisms that seem to afflict different 
unions and different parts of the plant by 
turn. Workers in the coke ovens get envious 
of the pay earned in the mill. New labour 
in the melting shop envies the prestipe and 
money of the chief mehcr, whose skills arc 
now so largely replaced by automation and 
instruments. 

A good part of the trouble must arise 
from green manapement trying to handle 
green labour. Things were never like this 
in th2 old days at Colvilles, and the top 
management knows that it has a long haul 
before something like the old loyalties can 
be rebuilt. Its present mind seems to be 
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that patience is not enough. If there is no 
free responije to the prospect of satisfactory 
conditions and earnings which Ravenscraig 
otters, it will have to be imparted by firm 
but commonsense leadership. 

Labour relations arc not the only problem 
at Colvilles. At Clydebridgc jt has the 
capacity for producing l i million tons of 
ship plates a year. What is the long-term 
future for Clydeside shipbuilding and for 
the near-monopoly that (Colvilles have 
enjoyed for plate supplies ? At Ravens¬ 
craig, there is the unresolved question of 
balance for the plant and the finishing end 
of the business at nearby Gartcosh. ^me- 
limc fairly soon, Colvilles wfil have to try 
u> get into the coated sheet business—a tin¬ 
plate mill 'or one of the newer coating 


proc^pto. It Would be splendid, too, if 
some^^ else were to put in two menre 
pceid^ shops in.'Seottstnd^ buf the slowish 
.speei^ 7 at Which Linwood has ^ the 
groiuj^^^ is not eitactly encouraging to the. 
cxpaM^nists. 

M^tifwhile, the company is looking for 
expofj, Opportunities for its hot strip chat 
cannot be processed and sold locally. It can 
absoib a biggish slice of transport costs on 
strip sold to English buyers, because its 
nearby markets give it a corresponding 
advantage in freight. But the expansion 
that balance implies would cost a great deal, 
and it would take a genius to show Colvilles 
hoW they could raise the necessary money 
at this time. And labour seems determined 
to go its own way. 


jute. The Bemars are how iii'engineering, 
fob. ’ ’' ' • ‘ 

. ~T8e agrast the jute protection 
fe cJ^. The Bntlsh jute Indust^ has 
been kept alive for one reason—to give wofkr 
to the pilule of Dundee. (Thus deliberately 
keeping large numbers of. Indians and 
Pakistanis out of jobs at home—but let that 
pass.) Dundee is therefore a town of only 
moderately serious unemployroehr—2.2 per 
cent just now. Rut it is; also basically a 
low-wage town—an average of under £15 a 
week for the men who form half the labour 
force, 4 ® fw rhe women. Hence the com¬ 
passionate socialist follies of its councillors. 
Dundee Corporation—in other ways an 
admirable body—was in 196^ the sul^ect 
of a report on its rent polides that most 
ctmcrcrely illustrate the arguments ret out 
on page x. The reporter, Mr Manuel 
Ki-ssen, then argued that the corporation''s 
policy in refusing 10 raise rents was *‘nor 
made * honestly and in the spirit of the 
statute"* under which Vocal authorities are 
empowered to Operate. 'Fbe basic justifica¬ 
tion advanced (bv the councillor who is nmv 
Member of Parliament for West Dundee) 
for this low-rent policy was compassion at 
the low earnings of jute workers—whose 
local union is devoted to keeping the jute 
industry alive. 

These over-simplified political attitudes 
are doubtless only strengthened by the posi¬ 
tion of another of the city's unique indus¬ 
trial phenomena—the non-union printing 
business of Messrs D. C. Thomsem (no 
relation to the Lord) who roost profitably 
publish a raft of pulp magazines. The 
cast-iron labour maiority in Dundee, 
nationally and locally, is probably assured 
by the rigid Toryism of the local 
newspapers in which Thomson's have a 
geographically well-protected monopoly. 

But it is precisely that geographical 
protection—or insulation from harsh and 
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D oiwee is Uttered with moral lessons. 

This city of 185,000 souls lies solid 
grey on its noble waterfront hill. Within it 
one may find a hive of international 
capitalist enterprise become a dreary and 
uncertain protectionist lobby: and a cluster 
of warm socialist feelings become an anti- 
sodal clique. These are declining. One 
may also find the beginnings of the new 
growth that will make the old sorrows a 
memory. 

First for the capitalists. In the grey- 
stone mills is almost the entire British jute 
industry. This hard Asian fibre is not only 
immensely vulnerable to the invention of 
new synthetics. It might bs taken as any 
schoolboy economist’s example of something 
whose manufacture should take place near 
its place of origin, with cheap and relatively 
unskilled labour. In fact, the Dundee jute 


have encouraged them to stay in business 
by protecting them in order to protect 
(ind^d, preserve) Dundee. The jute 
emplcwcrs are honourable men« who have 
taken their responsibilities to Dundee 
seriously. They have reinvested heavily in 
jute, lliey can legitimately plead this case 
to any government that wants to be hard 
on them: “You encouraged us to invest: 
arc you now to sweep away the value of the 
investment wc have made ? ” Meanwhile, 
the industry’s largest firms are sensibly fil¬ 
ing the machinery they themselves manu¬ 
facturer to their own subsidiaries either in 
Paldstan or inside other countries' tariff 
barriers. The giant Jute Industries have 
done this: with Low and Bonar they have 
just announced a new joint v^ture to pro¬ 
cess synthetics on machinery designed for 


business is kept in being by a singular form 
of protection, elaborated in its present form 
by Mr Edward Heath in 1964. when he was 
President of the Board of Trade. 

These rules (worked out just before the 
general election) in effect allow the duty¬ 
free import of all jute products that Dundee 
chooses not to make: and slaps a prohibitive 
tariff, ranging up to 50 per cent by value, 
on any cheap jute manufactured overseas 
that might compete with Dundee's produc¬ 
tion. But of course the industry—save for 
one or two firms (like Grants) that make 
tricky little things to supply a well- 
researched and specialised market—is in 
secular decline. In 1920, half of Dundee's 
working population or jofioo were directly 
employed in jute, and the, rest worked 
manning the jute port, building jute ships, 
making jute machinery or selling things to 
jute workers. Now jute directly employs 
16,000 people in Dundee (producing 
130,000 tons now, against 175,000 tons in 
the early 1920s). 

Tlie jute employers have a legitimate 
^ouse against those Woo tey their (irotet- ' 
tion should go. Successive gm^emments 
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At 10 . 30 , 12.15 and 3.15 each business 
dav nine gentlemen gather in a Victorian 
Gothic building in Dundee, all. grey stone, 
turrets, flounces and banlements. They 
are the members of the Dundee Stock 
Exchange or, as it is now known, the 
Dundee floi>r of the Scottish Sux:k 
Exchange. “We used to be bigger/’ 
explains a spokesman. “ Until the war wc 
had 14 members." A list of stocks is 
rapidly run through at each session and 
buyers and sellers can meet without 
jobbers. Is this quaint or useful ? It 
seems to be both. In January, 1964 , 
Dundee's nine brokers (members of four 
firms) united with their 120 colleagues in 
Glasgow, 60 in Edinburgh and another 
9 in Aberdeen to form the Scottish Stock 
Hxchangfe, all iff whose members can deal 
on any of its four ttoors or directly with 
any other member. < has made the 


Scottish stock market more efficient .md 
also broader, .although volume remains 
miniscule by City standards; in .August, 
for instance, it was £13.7 million or about 
0.825 per cent of the £i. 6 qo million 
churned over on the London Stock 
Exchange. Dundee, if its membership 
is any guide 10 its share of Scottish 
turnover, bought and sold perhaps 
some £ 700,000 of stock in much 

of it in 27 local companies, among them 
the Dundee-Angiis Ice Rink. Limited. 
Like the regional exchanges ip Man¬ 
chester, Liverpool and several other 
English cities, this is the closest Britain 
comes to “ junior markets ^ like the 
American Stock: Exchange and the vast 
American over-ihe-counrcr'market, where 
smaller firms can raise capital , and iirom 
which tb^y can graduate to a major smek 
excbaii^, as they grow. 
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British Rail’s business is 


one industries in Scotland—British Rail can 


TRANSPORT (in a big way) 

Whatever your business . . . Iron and Steel .. . 
Chemicals . . . Building Materials . . . Timber 
. . . Agriculture . . . Whisky . .. Machinery . .. 
Motor Cars ... or any one of the thousand-and- 


help you I 

With its modern equipment, special types of 
wagons and containers for bulk and other traffic, 
British Rail is able to transport your raw materials 
and your manufactured goods speedily, safely 
and economically by day and overnight services. 


And your executives can travei fast and comfortably by British Rail Inter-City 
Expresses between principal towns in Scotland and England. The fast daytime 
service between Edinburgh and London by the morning ‘Talisman' gives 
an arrival in the early afternow In time to make appointments. The popular 
'Night Limited', with its ‘Nightcap Bar’ provides a comfortable overnight 
journey between Glasgow and London in each direction. 


Contact your local British Rail 
Area Manager for full details, 
titnetahles and charges. 


British Rail 
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making Gilmour & Dean the foremost producer of 
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AND 
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Head Office and Factory 
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DEVELOPMENT COMMITTEE 


Qomprisbifl the City ef Aberdeen and the Counties ef Aberdeen end Kincardine. 

Enquiries to the Clerk to the Committee;— 

Mr. James L. Craig. County Buildings. 22 Union Terrace. 
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bfijghc reality—that is about to be broken 
foit Dundee. What has gone before in this 
article is old history. The largest single 
employer in the city now is the National 
Ci^ Register Company^ with over 4,000 
eihployees—four-fifths of them men, and 
wdl-paid men, too. This concern, export¬ 
ing over half of its production, has a good 
deal of autonomy in relations with its 
parent in Ohio. It is recruiting its next 
generation:of top managers locally: and its 
neighbours include Ferrantis, Timex 
ymtches, Morphy-Richards and a dozen 
other bright new concerns. Employment in 
engineering and electrical goods manufac¬ 
ture in Duddee has risen between 1958 and 
now from 8,500 to well over 13,000. 

There is every reason why this improve¬ 
ment should go on and redouble. There has 
for long been a branch of the University 
of St Andrews at Dundee: it is now about 
to become a full-fledged university in its 
own right, with a teaching hospital down 
the road and a strong technolc^ical bias. 
There is a new technical college, too: any 
new industry would find a ready supply 
both of clever young people, and no doubt 
of production workers who could rather 
easily be wooed out of the jute mills by 
rather higher wages. Right in the centre 
of the city is a brand-new shops-and-offices 
redevelopment, complete with hotel. 

And above all there is the road bridge 
aemss the Tay, due to epen next year. 
Dundee will truly become part of the 
region that stretches down across Fife. One 
day the road will be built linking the new 
road bridges on the Tay and the Forth, 
right down to Edinburgh. Certainly, the 
new Tay bridge is in its wav a spectacular 
folly: it is going to pour an incalculable 
volume of traffic smack into the heart of 
the city of Dundee. An expensive new ring 
road system will one day take out of the 
town centre a volume of traffic that should 
never have been brought in there at all. 

And as the new congestion brings pros¬ 
perity to the city of Dundee, the case gets 
stronger than ever for letting jute down 
gently into the maelstrom of international 
competition over, say, five years: and free¬ 
ing the people of Dundee to shift into jobs 
that really can bring them the prosperity 
they deserve. 


Jxite mill: tohy not in Pakistan ? 
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A berdeen is said to be full of rich tea- 
planters* elderly spinster daughters 
living off safe investments. A prim, well- 
heeled complacency glistens on the city’s 
handsome granite walls (unshaken by the 
fact that most granite worked in Aberdeen 
today is imported from Scandinavia). 
Abch'donians save more money per head 
(£122 last year) than any other Scottish 
town. But they, and perhaps even more 
the rich farmers and distillers from the vast 
fertile north-east of which Aberdeen (Scot¬ 
land’s third city, with 185,000 people) is 
the capital, spend a lot too. In a discreet 
way of course—but how else do so many 
well-appointed shops line its spacious 
streets? In summer, tourists too bring 
welcome cash. By the same token it is a 
town professional services—stuffed with 
lawyers,. accountants, bankers and insur¬ 
ance agents serving the icgion. 

One-third of the working population 
have jobs in services or distribution—yet a 
clerk, shop assistant or van driver is lucky 
to earn ten pounds a week. Grampian 
television were almost sent into Coventry 
by the local business community when they 
paid their typists national rates. It has^at 
present, no serious unemployment (in spite 
iif being a development district) and a 
satisfactory variety of reasonably pros¬ 
perous industry—paper, for example, now 
almost equals fishing in importance as an 
employer. Though the north-east of Scot¬ 
land as a whole is losing population, Aber¬ 
deen is still—iusi—growing, though 
exporting skills as it has always done. Why 
bother, then, to write about Aberdeen at 
all. when it is doing very nicely, thank you, 
in its own traditional way? 

The point is that, in other people’s 
interests as well as, ultimately, its own, 
Aberdeen is going to have to stop living 
off safe investments. An Aberdonian Is 
said only to risk his capital once. Expan¬ 
sion, competition, entrepreneurship, are 
words he hates—at least on his own door¬ 
step. Empire-building is for the Empire. 
But Aberdeen’s empire has now got to 
come right home—because home is where 
expansion must now occur, and a place 
with as much to offer as Aberdeen has 
simply cannot opt out of the process. 
Within the next, say, twenty years the 
social services, education, and environment 
of which it is so proud could well become 
the ideal basis for one of Scotland’s new 
concentrations of population and industry. 
It should start changing its ideas now. 

Officials will tell you that the town is 
after new industry the same as anywhere 
else. But since the war no new employer 
of any significance, has set up business in 
the town. A number of family businesses 
have been taken over—and some, like the 
plastics firm Aberdeen Combworks, have 


turned into small-scale success Stories as a 
result. But there is a notorious reluctance 
to make prospective newcomers feel wel¬ 
come (this was stressed to your corre¬ 
spondent many times by many people 
excellently qualified to know). Local 
employers do not want wage competition 
(and sometimes agree not to practice it on 
each other). In a television interview with 
Grampian—which beats a lone expan¬ 
sionist drum, for obvious reasons—the 
president of the chamber of commerce 
gave the line '' let industry come to north¬ 
east Scotland—but not here.” After years 
of discussion the first advance factory is 
now being built. Two small trading estates 
arc filling up. But with 6,000 families 
waiting for council houses (the queue could 
be shortened if the town were not be¬ 
devilled by politically-biased housing 
policies as bad as any'in Scotland), obtain¬ 
ing a house for a key worker is like getting 
blood from a stone. As to selling itself in 
the brash Dundee style—well, Aberdeen 
has set up a rather half-hearted committee 
with its neighbouring counties, but seems 
to feci that the presence of a new regional 
office of the Scottish Council in the town 
absolves it from much effort. 

Bui Aberdeen has so much to share which 
it would take so much.money and time to 
build up elsewhere. It has a fine university, 
now growing to 4,500, two first rate tech¬ 
nical colleges crying out for industry to 
co-operatc with, and an important group of 
national establishments in marine and 
agricultural research. These, too, could 
provide a technological basis for business. 
It would be quite wrong if the sad plight 
of the many small declining townships 
scattered round north-east Scotland forced 
ihe dispersal of economic aid to them, 
although they are crying out for it, instead 
of forcing the pace on or around Aberdeen. 

This is bound to seem unfair to the 
places where local enterprise and energy is 
already showing results. The small fishing 
town of Peterhead, for example, could 
teach Aberdeen a thing or two about 
attracting new business. Yet concentration 
must happen. The best possible way of 
doing it, to make Aberdeen itself sit up, is 
to encourage one or two strong satellite 
growths outside the city—but near enough 
to draw on its labour force and services. 
The County of Aberdeen has an industrial 
site just across the boundary at Bridge of 
Don (near where most of the paper mills 
are sited), and it is building up population 
at Dyce, which boasts the local airport. 
True regional planning should put every¬ 
thing behind some growth point and would 
not only benefit north-east Scotland,^ but 
would shake Aberdeen and its business 
men into a realisation of what they could 
and should become. 
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E dinburgh's Parliameot House contains» 
of course, no parliament. But in every 
other way this is a tTvdy capital, metro¬ 
politan city. It swarms with civil servants, 
lawyers, dons, doctors, accountants—and 
country cousins visiting these eminences. It 
even has its bevy of public relations men, 
with persuasively Scottish telephone voices. 
Quite rightly for a country of its size, Scot¬ 
land has a highly centralised system of law 
and administration: if you want a top-level 
accountant, or top-level legal advice, it is 
in Edinburgh that you find it: the agency 
system, whereby Edinburgh professionals 
have correspondents in outlying places, is 
highly developed. 

But there seems something bloodless 
about it all. Perhaps it is partly the drift of 
financial power to London that tells. But 
take the High Court. It does not sit on 
Mondays, because that could mean work 
for some on the Sabbath to prepare courts 
and cases. On Saturdays it bears only 
undefended divorce aaions. So a senior 
Scottish barrister may work a four-day 
week: his earnings are high: and the 
bills, the sea, and golf course beckon away. 

It is no accident that the brashest 
new influence on Scotland—Scottish 
Television, and also the Scottish BBC 
—^have chosen Glasgow. The Scotsman 
comes out of Edinburgh: it seems less 
surely in touch than the Glasgow Herald, 
Maybe, as one of the world's most beauti¬ 
ful and famous cities, Edinburgh need 
hardly worry about what goes on in the rest 
of Scotland, for the tourists will flock to 
the capital whatever happens. And Edin¬ 
burgh and its environs, without the status 
of dcveloment districts, have attracted a 
number of new manufaaurers. 

But iust because Edinburgh’s mam func¬ 
tions arc prcrfesskmal, educational, oom- 
metcial, and financial rather than industrial, 
there arc not many people interested in its 
affairs who aaually care much, for example, 
how long it takes a lorry to struggle through 
to the docks. They may coinpain about 
how difficult it is to cross Princes Street, 


without connecting this with the fact that 
the shortest route between Ldth docks and 
central Scotland is straight down Princes 
Street. Leith is part of rainburgh, but the 
city fathers seem to prefer to forget this; 
in spite of its modernisation scheme Leith 
could easily lose business to Grangemouth 
if access becomes too difficult. 

At least, at last, formal recognition is 
now being made of certain outstanding 
problems facing the ci^. With half 
Glasgow's population in slightly less space, 
Edinburgh nevertheless has some housing 
conditions to match Glasgow’s worst. 


I N a week when Glasgow was discussing 
with the Scottish Office the question 
of stepping up its overspill programme, the 
leading story in the lo^ newspapers was 
a strike ci bus crews against the hazards 
of carrying fighting-drunk passengers on 
Saturday nights. The two episodes are 
not entirely disconnected. In the course of 
the most massive rebuilding programme of 
any city in Britain, Glasgow has had little 
time for building new social habits. Yet 
it is hardly possible that the one can 
succeed without the other. 

The decision to replace 100,000 houses, 
nearly one third of the city's total stock, 
in twenty years, cannot be criticised for 
overstepping the mark; the pace should if 
anything be quicker in view ci the sort of 
houses many Glaswegians will stfll be 
living in in .1975. But it is the method of 
rebuilding which has aroused misgivinn. 

For many reasons, not all of thm 
creditable, Glasgow’s ovnspUi programme 
has not gone fast or smoothly. As a result, 
there has been more^noney and effort than 
ever poiii^ iii to Glas^w’s famous and 
much criticised policy of bousing as many 

ixii 


But where’s the action 7 The ring road, 
which would be likely to embrace a huge 
central area about one and a quarter miles 
across, has been discussed for years—but 
is it any nearer reality ? What about the 
main road leading out towards Livingston 
new town? The city is still lock^ in 
argument with the Ministry of Aviation 
aliMut who should pay for a second runway 
at Turnhouse airport. The prosperity of 
the whole of east central Scotland could be 
affected by a shortage of air services. 

The entire region's future cannot be 
resolved without the active help of the city. 
Will Edinburgh wake up in time ? The 
Victorians, after all, drained a lake out of 
the city centre to make a railway yard. The 
changes needed now are hardly that drastic. 


people as possible in very high flats. But 
It* is not the height but the quality of these 
flats and their surroundings which should 
cause the greatest misgivings. Design and 
execution is often poor. There is not 
enough space for children, shops, car 
parking. Extra lavatories are voted an 
extravagance while thousands of pounds are 
poured into the foundations of high flats, 
some built quite unsuitably on soggy 
Qydeside ground. No-one bothers to 
smooth and explain the rehousing process 
to the families concerned. 

As empty sites are used up k is clear the 
rate of rebuilding will soon be entirely 
dependent on the rate of clearance. To 
reduce Glasgow frenn a dty of (in i960) 
1,058,000 to one of 900,000 is not enough. 
It may go down as low as 700,000—within 
i^ present boundaries, that is, but ^at is 
another story. It must consider the bold 
schemes described on pa^ xkiv. But all this 
has yet to be thought out, Jet alotm 
ajmoved* 

It mukt be emphasise^ thot miff/of the 
difficultka and fiiultt 0fvGbMfwV;fe^^ 
ing programme Rte due to tne fact that it 
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EXECUTIVES! 60 ON STRIKE 

Brothers-ln-Management! We've got to get orga¬ 
nised. We've got to stop ulcerating and start living I 
We'need more and better and cheaper golf courses I 
More fishing I More sailing I Shorter journeys to and 
from work! Make your Board of Directors provide all 
these things immediately. They should provide them 
in the area of your factory, 

ormovetoGLENROTNfS 

Gienrothes is a development area with cheap factory space 
and plenty of labour. Financial assistance is available to 
companies moving into Glenrothes. Most industries in 
Glenrothes have already expanded. The town centre is only 
forty minutes from Edinburgh. The Royal and Ancient, and 

several other great golf courses ' . ■■ ■ 

are within a short drivel The J 

holiday coast of Fife is only 
minutes away from Glenrothes. 

And Fife epjbys as moch sun<: 

shine eac,h year as Kent. For ^ *1 J 

all you want to know about amniiKs^CAg^ 

moving to GleRrothe>,.Vmte x: ‘ i 

today to THE GENERAL 

manager. GLENROTHES ^ 

OEVELOPMEfiT cqrporaTt I 

ION, AlFiGLENROTTfSS 2202 ■ ' f 


LITHedWS 

LEAD THE WAY 


The first two vessels 
fitted with the 
Trident/Llthgow ram 
bow—developed by 
the Lithgow design 
team in co-operation 
with Trident Tankers 
Ltd.—are proving 
highly successful in 
service. Reports from the 
63,000 ton tanker, Orissa, 
and the 17,000 ton bulk 
carrier. Cape Rodney, show 
that the remarkable Increases 
in efficiency achieved on trials are 
being fully maintained. 



LITHGOWS 
LIMITED 
Kingston Yard 
PORT 6 LASC 0 W 


★ 

A mambor of tha 
Llchgow Grott* 


y G477a 






Rex Publicity 
understands Scotlsmd 
as a market 


(They should with 70 Scotsmen in their 
Glasgow and Edinburgh offices) 


Rex Publicity founded in 1921 consists of five branches working 
independently or Inter-dependcndy. The branches are strat- 
egically sited in the main commercial centres, Glasgow and 
Edinburgh for Scotland, Manchester for the North, Notting¬ 
ham for the Midlands, with the operational headquarters of 
the Group in the West End of London. Rex Publicity Glasgow 
is the biggest advertising agency in Scotland. Through this 
network of advertising agencies, national campaigns are 
prepared which take into account the many local variations 
of media selection and buying, distributive pattern, and 
consumer preferences required to ensure the total success of 
a national marketing operation. 


Complete Public Relations service 
is offered to Rex Publicity clients 
through fully staffed departments 
at the Glasgow and London 
branches. 

Market research pmiects arc handled 
by Rex Publicity assiKiuied com¬ 
pany Alexander Howie Associuics 
■Research) Limited, with offices in 
I^ondon and Giaspow. They pro¬ 
vide economic intelligence and 
conduct opinion research and indus¬ 
trial and. consumer market research. 
Rex Publicity uffci' complete mcr- 
chandising services through its 
:issi»cinled network of companies 
Art Display Service Limited. With 
branches at Glasgow, Mancliestcr, 
.Nottingham, Hirmingham and Lon- 
d»»n preparation and distribution of 
n.itional or local inerchundising 
campaigns cun be co-ordinated 
quickly to ensure the maximum 
impact. ADS also design and build 
exhibition stands for national and 
international clients, 

REX PUBLICITY LIMITED 
UNDERSTANDS EXPORT 

Prom any branch Rex Publicity is 
able to offer exporters marketing 
and advertising services in 47 over¬ 
seas countries. 

Tlirough its inlernutionul company, 
IMAA Inc., Rex Publicity has 
branch othccs at 

W Lexington Avenue.. NEW 
YORK 17. 

Roulevacd Maleshcrbes. PARIS 
17c. 

12 Sankt Kjelds Plads, C:oPUN- 
HAGEN. 

and offers complete advertising 
agency service in 

.UISTRAil^, AlISrKIA, Wl'.n.M, nUA/lT., 
I ANAISV. laVlON, COl.UMttn, I INI AND, 
I.I HMANY, e.HlLiV, Hot t AM>, HO.M. KONG, 
IKAN, IIU.I ANII, IMtAKl., 1IA1.^, JAPAN. KOIthA, 
kliWAlT, IhHANON, I.IHI.KIA, MAI t.\. .MI-KliO, 
.Mii7AMi:i<ll*l. NIW /VAIANP, .NORWAY, 
TAKISrAN, 1*1111 IpriNhS. |HKll'i>M, SlNGA- 
rOKl, SOIM'M AHUICA, SI'AIN. .SWl PUN, 
SWI1/I l<f.AMl, .SM(IA\ AUAII |M I’l'iU.K', 
liiRKlY ASP VLNU/tUA 



(•Viirtfi* if London Scot, Chairman 

and Monaging iiireetor of Re\ Pubhcitv i td. 


With international advertisers the 
origmuiing Rex Publicity branch 
becomes the hub of the network— 
supervises the marketing and adver¬ 
tising planning—benefiting from on- 
ihe-.spot advice of the overseas 
branch. In this way, the advertiser 
lias complete control, and can 
approve every stage as the campaign 
progresses. 

Therefore, from any brandi office of 
Rex Publicity in the United Kingdom, 
an advertiser can exercise direct 
physical control over his international 
advertising operation. 

LEARN MOKE ABOUT REX 
PUBLICITY AND WHAT IT 
CAN DO FOR YOU 

The following booklets are available 
on request. Write to George 
Stewart at any branch office; 

Report on Rex Publldtp 
Report on Imornatlonnl Markets 
Advertleing 

Report on the Marketing Function 
Report on Mcrchandielng 
What Rex Publicity will do for you 
A New Product Is Marketed 
Public Relatione at Rex Publicity 
IMAge -the lournal of the tntcr- 
naclonnl OivUlon 




BEX PUBLICITY LIMITED 


I/ii-orptinttrJ Practitfonets in AdiMisin^ 


10 Clairmont Gardens, Glatflow C.3. Telephone: Dopqiae 1M 
44 Queen Street, Edinburgh 2. Telephone: Caledonian 1M 


Headquarters: 5 Chesterfield Gardens, London, W.f. 

Other United Kingdom Branches at Manchester and Nottingham "" • 
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: of tdiiisi', niir sini.iiv fiM»t of unMind isn’t inii(.*li iisr to aiiyono--- 
! not v\cn when it’s i st[. ft. of bustling, booming lias! Kilbridv. 

1 but 5,000 sq. fi., nr a million sq. fi. , , . ’I’luit’s :i difTvn-nt inuricr 
I indeed. And prepared sites of a million s\|. fl. or more are available 
' at only 3d. per square foot per annum to enable \ou to build your 
• own i'aetoiy, and probablv cnjo\ tlie speeial (iovernrnent (inaneiu* 

, eoneession> a\ai(able in Last Kilbride - 25",, of llie cost of building; 
of the cost of plant; aeeelerateil depreciation. 

j Altcrnatiwiy, yon couUl rent a standard fuctor\ <3! 5,000 sq. ft., 

I plus olliee space of 1,300 sq. ft., for only £1,750 per annum— 
! first-class value when yon consider what liast Kill>ride has to offer. 
.\ ready-made intelligent labour force; heavily-subsidised housing 
for employees; outstanding communications b\ land, sea and air; 
a new town centre with ample free parking space; prestige offices 
. and shops. 

The Developmenl ('orporation will even design, build and finaiue 
a piirpose-builr factor) to suit your special needs. 

\Vh) not come and discuss it. You w'ill ? 'Tlien phone or w'lit.; 
j to tile (General Manager. 

EAST KIIBRIDE 
DEUElOPiaEIIT 
lORPORnTion 

TORRANCE HOUSE EAST KILBRIDE 
Tel EAST KILBRIDE 21321 






. .^QchQ^ MniyetAty. Edux^uon, CQi|iC9 
^090 only to the ring road gs the biggest 
single new user of central spai^' / 
i.\ » Glas^w^s an areas pf compieheniRve 
/„ v^eVe^nient a up to over 5 adfiiare 
miles to be pulled down and rebuilt^^ .Six 
haV^e been fully approved. Nearly all of 
these embrace the path of the ring road. 
Those furthest ahead arc some of the wor«t 
housing areas. Some others must wait 
hficcn years, although rehabilitation—a 
word apparently unknown to the city 
council—could be put to good effect,now. 

, BsKrb comprehensive .^^me so^ far 
. dcmjinas about £27 miiliem in redevelop* 

^ ment (Multiply that by 29.) Insofar as this 
include^ commercial developmnt, private 
enterprise will help. The closing of two Of 
Glasgow’s four main railway stations pro- 
viefes \wuable sites for offices, shops and 
hotels-f^nd for an ambitious arts centre. 
Something really good is sorely needed. 
For all jits wealth, central Glasgow is dowdy. 

Space for small industries displaced by 
redQVcIopmcjtit is a headache as constant as 
. battle between those who Want, to plan 
new industrial sites inside. Glasgow and 
those (so far the wiipiing side) who think 
every vacant site should go' to housing. 
Ideally the aim should be to decentralise 
both as far as possible—but shffting Glas¬ 
gow firms out to overspill sites has not 
been easy. And since Glasgow has to take 
second place to new towns and other 
growth areas in competing for incoming 
industry, its native firms need more room. 

A couple of dead shipyards have pro¬ 
vided one such space. Another dead in¬ 
dustry, the railway locomotive works in the 
has been so bold and busy in physically pcriy, spreading out into what were once Springburn-Sighthill area uf north Glasgow*, 

replanning itself. These plans are both the most desirable residential districts. should provide another. A joint team of 

much larger and further advanced than The past few years have also seen a small university and corporation planners and 

those of any other city. It has scorned boom in new tali office buildings, mainly economists is at present studying its possi- 

publicity ; indeed it could have done much the responsibility of speculators whose bilities. Fifteen per cent of Glasgow’s 

more to explain its aims to its own citizens. bread turns out to have b^n cast on to slug- unemployed live in the study area, which 

These aims go far beyond sheer slum gish waters ; high rates arc a handicap (page has been going rapidly downnill ever since 

clearance. The skeleton of the plan is a x). Then there is a move to deoen- the workshops closed. The towering 

modernised communications pattern, in tralisation within Glasgow itself. The new skeletons of several thirty-storey apartment 

particular a £21 million inner ring motor- Post Office Savings Bank headquarters will blocks are rising there now. And when one 

way to steer unnecessary traffic &om the be sited in the suburbs, where it will pro- pauses Jto contemplate the real meaning of 

central business and shopping area, 'ne .vide a very welcome source of white collar rebuilding a city the size of Glasgow and, 
northern section is now un^r construction, employment. ICTs offices have shij^ still more important, making new lives for 

and work will soon start on the western out to join its plant at Ardeer, leaving so many of its inhabitants^ present mistakes 

section; together, they will link up the a vast old hotel in central Glasgow for are dwarfed in comparison with future 

Clyde docks and the rest of central Scot- students at Strathclyde, Glasgow’s second demands, 

land. Further downstream, the twin tun¬ 
nels of the new £10 million Clyde crossing ■■ ■ . ..—. ■■■—■ . . . . . . . ,■■■■ 

are already in use. Their full justification 
will be the intended .expressway linking • n|||||||||H 
Abbotsinch airport and a north western 
bypaXs for Glasgow. Further down the 
river again, the high level bridge at Erskine 
(work will begin next year) will bypass 
Glasgow. 

The new traffic survey of the city region, Q uddenly Scottish planners are realising comes from west Central Scotland- 

due in about eighteen months’ time, O that-tbek own policies, if successful, Glasgow and its region. And the city of 

should help in planning an entirely new rail i>irill make ceruin problems worse. Glasgow may have to rethink its overspill 

commuting netwCHk, and show how shopping Emigration has for ten years averaged policies (see above). From Glasgow alone, 

could be decentralised: Glasgow, after around 30,000 a year net—half overseas, 400,000 people will need room to live clse- 

London, has Britain’s second largest retail half to &^and. Any cut greater than that where. And they need it soon—beginning 

turnover. cautiduriy predicted would push Scotland’s in perhaps five years’ time. 

As Scotland’s commercial capital, Glas- population well al^e an extra 450,000 by To this immediate problem the ncces- 
of aOQCnt office itoijgjratiori' ‘ sMly' slow build up of pew towns and other 


smL 




/ ,0u^feriggs>*.i& a narrow ; 

hemmed in by Glasgow*s fruit-market— 
the last place to look for a novel and 
highly efficient retailing business, which 
= has doubled its trading profits in the last 
nix years and whose ordinary shares yield 
less than Marks and Spencer or even 
Gfoai "Universal. The leading lights of 
A.-" Goldberg and Sons, Ephraini' and 
Mkhael*are the sons of the founder.-^Thcy 
are 'moaest abcnit tfidr business and its-^'' 
. disiinctiivc character. There. is my win^ 
dow appeal for Goldberg shoppers,»since 
there is ho window. It is a charge a^'otmt 
businessi with little or no casual tra^, but 
with a bpdy of faithful customers arc 
set on bhying before they go in the^score. 
The Goldbergs do no advertising, ^isatie 
no catalogucji; one applies to become 
customer and gets a cr<^it limit goo4 for-.* 
ninety days, with no interest charged.' 

Goldberg customers are somdhlng ' 
short of a dub, but their attachmem to 
the business is its secret of growth. The 
Goldbergs will not admit that they are* 
so difl'erent from any other kind of store. 
But they devoutly shut the place on 
Saturdays, which must mean foregoing a 
lot of family shopping, and leads them to 
emphasise women's and children’s wear, 
'i'hcy will not say how many customers 
they have, or how many staff; but their 
sales per head of staff are obviously much 


higher;ilran thW c)r;stpres Which rdy on 
casual custom.-Their flobrspace and rates 
cost them much less than they would in a 
main shopping centre. I'hey are always 
asking their customers’ opinums aNnic 
the goods they buy—or do not buy. 

The .Goldbergs have no proprietorial 
feeliAgs about thdr custohiersH-on^ the 
contrary, they sec the cusitonrids as their 
masters'-and theifiaclvcs as' servants. The^ 
buslAV^ hiirdly big^epptiigh tb 
manufictiiring iil -a 'big ^way, 'aa' MWk«' 
and SpendM* do. More than half its 
mcrchanjiise is brarutod, so. that th^ pre¬ 
mium o^i^cient buying and a good rate 
of stocigjirn is high. And def^iilt by 
custom^N is infinitesimal. ’ t 

In <^sgow, a sense of ^betappng’* 
^ctwcgii the* Goldbergs amt their patrons 
understandable.-- But the ^oldbcrgs 
are siting die same principle'work ih 
more*' kloof' F<din.burgh. Tfeiir' '^jg, neW ■' ’ 
store in ^unfashionable Tolcr^ss^bax ihad^o/ 
money in.its first'year. There must be 
.something original and advantageous iri 
the idea. 

But no, say the Goldbergs—it is just a 
w'ay of retailing, which wc took over from 
father. And they go on to talk about the 
theatre and music, concealing just as 
mode.stly their own help for the arts in 
the community they share with their cus¬ 
tomers and fellow citizens. 
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Ferranti-Pioneers of science-based 
industry in Scotland 


In 1943, at the height of the war emergency, Ferranti 
established a factory in Edinburgh for the manufacture 
of gyro gunsights. So successful was this venture that 
Ferranti today have a number of factories and labora¬ 
tories housing the largest electronics group in Scotland. 
Ferranti in Scotland design and manufacture a wide range of 
highly advanced electronic systems and specialised precision 
components. At Thornybank, Dalkeith^ the Numerical Control 
Department operates the first plant in Europe specially laid 
down for NC systems. Military systems include Airpass, the 


RAF Lightning’s fire control system, and the radar and strike 
system for the Navy’s Buccaneer. Ferranti’s Terrain Following 
Radar is the most technologically advanced in the world. The 
lightweight Inertial Platform for the Anglo-French Concord 
and a similar version for the European Satellite Launch 
Vehicle are among the projects now in hand. 

Ferranti, which pioneered the electronics industry in Scot¬ 
land, today employ over 5,000 in their Scottish Group — 
many of them highly qualified scientists, engineers and 
technicians. 



FERRANTI BUILD GIANT TRANSFORMERS IN MOUNTAIN — 
FEAT UNIQUE IN TRANSFORMER TECHNOLOGY 

On the shores of Loch Awe, deep in the heart of Ben Cruachan, 
the new power siaiion called for two 230,000 kVA generator 
transformers. They were to be troglodytes, that is, sited imder- 
groLuid in man-niadc caves large as cathedrals. Transformers 
have often been installed in ca\cs, but Cruachan presented 
a problem of its own. 

Bridges on the road that wound through the glens ti> Ben 
C.ruachan were restricted to 80 ton loads, while each trans¬ 
former w'cighed 304 tons. Further, the site itself ky at the end 
of a 2-mile long tunnel under Ben Cruachan. 


Ferranti undertook something never before attempted: ctmi- 
plctc on-site assembly, from 60 separate sub-asxsemblics. 

A whole new range of assembly and test procedures had to be 
evolved, to make sure that on-siie assembly matched factory 
assembly in terms of performancc. 

T he transformer techniques 
developed by Ferranti for the 
Ouachan installation arc now 
considered “the most elaborate 
to date, and a praaical soludon 
of the transport problem.” 
(Engineem^, 30/// Aprily 1965). 
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[3Now it pays to automate most 


machine shop operations 


Specifiable Co-Ordinate Positloidiig Equipment— 
Ferranti'S breakthrough NC system 
SCOPI: is a new system of Numerical Control developed by 
Ferranti. It incorporates advanced techniques so far available 
f»nly with large computers, and sophisticated military hard¬ 
ware. Techniques like time sharing, micro-miniaturisation, 
logic circuits, full Transistorisation. Techniques that only 
Ferranti’s unique research and development experience in 
rc*ckct guidance, micro-electronics and computers could produce. 
Scope is modular in concept and design. Certain standard 
units are mass-produced, and used as building blocks to build 
systems to suit your specification. Result—you invest in as 
much or as little complexity as you need. 



Control, DwUhn^ ,£loUtel$hf 


■ T'.v.*' '•'r’V,’.-'‘j *r.' —-vt 


Scojj^s hisic OQUfigufatiod now 
makes automation paym the shop 
fioor. Not only with hi^ly involved 
labour-intensive jobs, but with the 
vast majority ,of machine shop 
operations. Scope makes Numeric^ 

Control the noiin rather than the 
exception for most machine tools. 

Full transistorisation increases reli¬ 
ability, reduces maintenance. Time 
sharing increases sophistication, xc- 
ducK investment costs. Your design 
stafl' will encounter no problems in 
tape preparation, for Scope can 
accept cither difference data, or 
both difference and absolute co¬ 
ordinates. 

Indeed, Scope leads the way to 
automated design. Experience with Scope systems will prove 
invaluable w*hen new automated design aids make their bow shortly. 
For your copy of an autboiitative brochure on Numeric^ Coniro!, 
write to Ferranti todav. 


FERRANTI 

First into the future 


.nwwm U0.. ftm moi, aiwwm i i. mw »mCE} mumi»,.um. 
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growth poimtST-tevcn $ij;ppc4|mg. their pace 
couM be iocieaoe^'-HCjib contmiuc coin- 
parativeiy little; pi^eht a reproduaiofi 
of the worn OMmts of the London- 
Midlands ^ coffin two other policies have 
to be pursued. First, a quick dcdsion on the 
immediate problem of Glasgow’s overspill. 
Second, a long-term strategy on a few new 
points of future large population growth 
outside central Scotland, pointing to the 
time and order in which these places should 
become a part of planned expenditure. 

Fortunately there is a way in which the 
major part of the Glasgow region’s immi¬ 
nent crisis could be solved—if quick 
decisions are taken. The flat spaces down 
the Ayrshire coast could take Glasgow's 
bursting population. Growth is already 
there ; Irvine will almost certainly be the 
nexs Scottish new town; and at nearby 
Ardeer, IQ are spending £34 million on 
a nylon polymer plant. The international 
airport at Prestwi^ already exists. A 
rapid rail system could link this area with 
Glasgow, 30 miles off, in a maximum jour- 


iicy of^lijjdf an .hour^ so that to bc^ with 
sit leaw^; would uot be necessary to tnovt 
jobs w ^weU as people out of the. clty« 
\ Iibuaii^<!< copld then be buUt around 

‘ • Th^arc longer-term (far longer) pros¬ 
pects w a brand-new city-region Si Solway, 
straddBflg the Border around Carlisle. 
It is iht long view, too, that could justify 
the minimum support needed now to keep 
the Borders ticking over, until they are 
needed for a mere major role in the future. 
This is not the same, by a long chalk, as the 
misguided argument in favour of saving 
every existing community from decline. But, 
a few growth points in cold storage, as it 
were, for the future, need to be thawed out 
a bit now. The Aberdeen area (see page 
xxi) is just such a place. If Dundee 
grows tomorrow, Aberdeen could, and 
should, grow next week. Otherwise there 
could easily be another unforeseen popula¬ 
tion crisis in the gap which already 
seems to loom between tangible solutions 
and visions of future cities. 


American biYesimeni 

HUKICROSS UK SU 


E arly this year the Scottish Council 
investigated the exteot of north Ameri¬ 
can involvement in ntanufacturing in Sc^- 
land. They found that American companies 
employ 48,000 people: 7 per cent of 
manufacturing emplc^mcnt in the countiy. 
Their annual output last year was nearly 
£16$ million, of which £7$ million worth 
was exported. These figures exclude some 
old-established Scottish-American concerns 
like Hoovers, there since 1868, employing 
10,000, and exporting over half their pro¬ 
duction. The three biggest groups studied 
make, successively: industrial automotive 
equipment and accessories (tractors, trucks, 
earth-movers) ; office machinery ; instru¬ 
ments and electronic equipment. In short, 
just what Scotland needs. 

The first reason why such firms have 
come to manufacture in Britain is plain: 
to get inside the Commonwealth tariff. (This 
means that the British domestic market is 
not a primary consideration, and shields 
their workers against British economic fluc¬ 
tuations. ) Secondly, they aim fur the wider 
European market: several say that they still 
expect to arrive there—after dc Ciaulle. 
They come to Britain to get cheap labour. 
There are cheap components from an 
industrial economy that can supply almost 
anything—Birmingham is close. 

Within Britain they chco.^c Scotland be¬ 
cause they are not allowed to go to where 
there is full employment, and because 
labour is available there, and also because 
of the vast Government contribution to new 
investment in buildings and plant in areas 
of unemployment. Moreover, the Board of 
Trade, and some local authorities, provide 
cheap factories (or cheap land if preferred); 


these bodies, and the Scottish Council, will 
nanny newcomers through difficult pro¬ 
cedural matters in the early stages. 

There is one over-riding grumble that the 
American guests are apt to make tactfully, 
in private, to outsiders. It is about the 
quality of the labour. Certainly it is cheap, 
in terms of wages. And nobc^y has any¬ 
thing but praise for women workers in Scot¬ 
land, clean, capable and prompt. 

But skilled male labour is another matter 
altogether. Trade union rules insist that 
not^y may undertake a fully-skilled job 
in a whole list of trades who has not spent 
five years a.s an apprentice (and probably 
several more years as a craftsman ”): 
usually in an old industry. Habits thus 
acquired breed a rigidity that can cost a 
new employer fully the difference between 
their rates of pay and those far higher ones 
paid back home in the United States. 

It would be absurd to labour this point: 
and quite unfair if by labouring it one de¬ 
terred a single cent of American money 
from coming into Scotland. The difficulties 
that result from these attitudes can be over¬ 
come, by the patience of skilled manage¬ 
ment that is prepared to demonstrate that 
it is not chiselling for the last Id., but trying 
for high production and wages. 

American managets do not just grumble 
about Sccitish unions: they grumble about 
Scottish employers’ associations^ too. And 
the grumbles are only grumbles, nothing 
mure serious. Someone deeply, involved 
with persuading more Americans into Scot¬ 
land said: '' If we want to persuade a 
doubter, we suggest he talks to An American 
firm already here. It’s usually conclusive. 
They say Yes.” 
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. In> FelMruary' Lor4 Polwulh of the 
Scottish. Couodl qpoied m {^earing new 
plant on the ouialtos of Mfingavie to 
house a business that began twelve years 
ago with a £iSfiCo investment, and must 
be worth ten times as much today. It 
belongs to Flexible Ducting Ltd., which 
is a subsidiary of the long-established 
George MacLellan and Company, who 
make rubber sheeting, conveyor belts and 
the like. Flexible Ducting began in the 
smallest way^th the benefit of a Mar¬ 
shall Aid cross licence from the Flexible 
Tubing Corporation of America. The 
parent company risked not a diversifica¬ 
tion of products but a venture in 
autonomous management. 

There were none of the inhibitions 
that often hang over from old products 
and old techniques. Flexible Ducting has 
Financed its expansion from its own cash 
flow (making use, naturally enough, of 
Board of Trade grants and capital allow¬ 
ances). Its products range from vacuum 
cleaner hoses (which it sells in millions 
of feet) to advanced silicone tubing for 
use in high temperature applications. Its 
products serve a notable group of growth 
industries—air conditioning, aerospace, 
consumer durables, chemical production 
and engineering, though it also finds cus¬ 
tomers in shipbuilding and coal mining. 
The new company started with a man and 
a boy in an empty bay of the parent com¬ 
pany's factory with a nucleus of special 
purpose machinery and the benefit of 
“know how" from the American licens¬ 
ing company, but soon built up its own 
technical experience and marketing or¬ 
ganisation. It sells 30 per cent of its 
output overseas and in certain products 
can undersell Germans in Germany. 

The managing director, Eldon Sandys, is 
an assimilated Englishman. His two boys 
are at Glasgow University, not at 
Oxbridge, and when he has half an hour 
to spare he can fish in the river that 
tumbles past the back of the plant. He 
has charge of 80 workpeople, mainly men, 
and he is staning double-shift working. 
There is no shortage of labour within a 
few miles* range, and green labour can 
soon be given technical dexterity. 

Flexible Ducting can sell a thousand 
pounds’ worth of ducting for every VC 10 
that is built. Its research and develop¬ 
ment unit is full of ideas for new products, 
and it has two new licensing opportunities 
under consideration now. Versatility is 
the keynote—in raw materials (mostly 
new, like plastics, synthetic rubbers and 
silicones), in uses, and in sizes (from half 
an inch to ,30 inches). When the start 
was made, the Treasury insisted on a 
dollar for dollar exchange of semi*-pro- 
ccssed materials against royalties, and the 
negotiation nearly came to grief, 't’hey 
did not realise that a bright new business 
was waiting to be born. Probably 
MacLellans did not either. 
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IN SCOTUND 

Plant your factory in the County of West 
Lothian —^^the hub of the larae domestic 
market of the Forth Clyde region. Here are 
ideal conditions for new industrial and 
commercial development... a oentml 
p^ition; first-class sites readily available 
with acres of room for expansion; good 
lechnical education facilities; a wi(fe range 
of social and other community interests in 
towns and villages within easy reach of both 
Edinburgh and Glasgow, and a growing 
population of 97,000 providing a pool of 
labour both male and female, enthusiastic to 
learn new skills or adapt the old. 

West Lothian's natural resources too, make 
it a land of BIG opportunity for new 
development. In West Lothian you are 
IDEALLY placed to reach the markets of 
the world. 

The main road and rail routes from Loinlon 
to the North and across country from 
Glasgow to Edinburgh run through the 
County and give direct and easy access to 
all parts of Britain. 

The busy port of Grangemouth, and 
Turnhouse Airport, are both close to the 
County boundary. • 

The ports of Leith and the Clyde, together 
with Prestwick International Airport, are 
near at hand. 

T/ie County CouncU are eager to help you 
find the ideal site fi^r YOUR new factory, 
branch or warehouse. Get in touch with the 
County Clerk at the address beiow. He wM 
give you all information—atu! send you a copy 
of the illustrated book let. 

The People of 

wsilv ' 

MMMW 

will serve ycKi well 

OMMTV OLIIK. WIST IffNIM OSSIITV 




ELECTRICAL 

ENGINEERING 

Transformer*. Cuoeitors. 

LV. Ak Woldinl Plunii. 

SONAR, LONG R CO. LTD. 

EAST KINGSWAY WORKS, 
DUNDEE 

JUTE 

Jute Coeds of ell description*. 

BAGU JUTE MILLSi 

OUPHOPC WORKS: 

BAST KMT WORKS: 

W6UHELD WORKS; : 
-iXfNO^' ■■ ' 

'ElAX , 

Ftix ind H^p Yanis and 
Oeths'ofalfdascriptlem,^ 

BAXTER •RbS. .« CO. iTO. 
DENSWORIG. 

OMNOBE.'-'.. i . 

transparent. 

PACKAGING ' 

Printed Ceiluiose ' 

ind Pelyttienc Fiim end Bag*. 

MOItGAI^ BTREET‘WORKS,. 
OUNDEf. '■ 

HEAVY GAUGE 
POLYTHENE SACKS 

Polythene Sacks for carrying 

Fertilizers and other materials. 

Sack and drum liners. 

MORGAN STREET WORKS, 
DUNDEE. 

CANADA 

Paper, jute, Cotton, Polythene 

Sacks and Bags. 

THOMAS BONARii Ca 
(CANADX^LTDo y ' - 
SONAR R BBMIS LTD/ ; 
Vancouver: ddgpry^.tfgiitroal; Win- 
nlpeg: Surtington, DiiCi; tgrcmio: 
Montreal, East Angiitf Fredarldton. 
N,6.: Summerside, EE.Io' 

SOUTH AFRICA AND 
SOUTHERN RHODESIA 

Tents, Tarpaulins, Filter ClotHf. 

All Types Canvas and Jute Goods 
Oilskin and fiubber Suits^ 

THE SOUTH AFRICAN 

CANVAS CO. (Pty.) LTD. 
K>HANNESBURGo 

Cape Town: Port Ellisbtth: Eut 
London: Durban: Kroonstad, iloom- 
fonteln: Klarksderp: Salisbury: Bula¬ 
wayo. 

ZAMBIA 

Industriit Clothing end Ctnvis OoodS. 

COLWYN. LOW • BONAR, LTD. 
NDOLA. 

KENYA 

Tents, urpaulins. Camping Equipment 
Onvas and Jute Goods. 

LOW R BONAR (E.A.) LTD. 
NAIROBI. 

NIGERIA 

Tents, Tarpaulins 
and other Canvas Goods. 

TARPAULIN INDUSTRIES 
(W.A.) LTD. 

LAGOS. 
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WHILE YOU MAY 
HAVE TO FACE THE 
HAZARDS OF DRIVING YOURSFIF 


YOU GAN SAFELY LEAVE YOUR BJNK^N€ 

PRLIBLEMS IN THE CAPABLE HANDS OF 

THE ROYAL BANK 6f SCOTLAND 
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S cots who wish for Scottish advance 
love electronics. They are surely right. 
This is the most modern industry cf all. It 
employs many graduate-level people, of the 
kind who on leaving Scottish universities 
have in the past had to seek their fortunes 
abroad. It needs no bulky raw materials at 
hand, and in the cost of its high-value 
finished products transport is a negligible 
element. 

Not only do electronics firms employ 
number €i women—because women are apt 
to be more nimble-fingered, as well as more 
reliable at non-strenuous routine iob.% than 
men. Because the electronics industry is 
new, and its . products are changing every 
week or two—especially getting smaller— 
the research and development bits of a firm 
cannot be far separated from the production 
parrs. Scotland not only lacks jobs for 
clever young men. It also produces large 
numbers of them from its schools and uni¬ 
versities, which have a long tradition of co¬ 
operation with industry. Since many of 
them would for obvious reasons be glad not 
10 have to go abroad, the recruiters of the 
new firms have a natural advantage. They 
also have the advantage that large numbers 
»'f clecirenics people might have no objec¬ 
tion to living even in the more depressing 
areas of central Scciland, since the inter¬ 
national market upon which they sell their 
skills ensures that their salaries will be larg.* 
enough lo enable them to got out of it into 
the splendid countryside as and when they 
choose. 

There is hardly an Anglo-Saxon elec¬ 
tronics business of any size not listed among 
the 40-odd firms established or establishing 
in Scotland ; the first thing the newcomer 
sees at Edinburgh airport is the vast plant 
of P'erraniis—who employ mayb- a third 
of the I5,ooo-odd people in electronics in 
Scotland. 

Elliott-Automation is an example of 
what might come. At Cowdenbeath, on a 
dreary site overlooking a cleaned-up mine- 
dump, they make control valves and com¬ 
puters. Now they are moving their brand- 
new micro-electronics part—most of whose 
senior people are used to working in the 
1x>ndon suburbs—to the new town of Glen¬ 
rothes nearby. In four years they will have 
750-odd workers, of whom over half will 
be women: already, in a building vaguely 
adapted after the collapse of a giant indus¬ 
trialised pig-butchery upon which Glen¬ 
rothes had pinned its hopes, the boffins 
hand little chips of stuff across the table, 
explaining that they will do what whole 
roomfuls of valves were doing a few 
years ago. Several of the senior men are 
reverse brain-drainers: there is a definite 
and bracing spirit of “if we don’t do 
it the Americans will take Britain over.’* 
Certainly there are disadvantages. There 
are too few nice suburban-type houses 
(although these enterprising enough to con¬ 


vert an old stone-buik mansion into a mod¬ 
ern home can do it cheap: and Fife county 
council is cleverly promoting a middle-class 
ghetto by the sea). But the incurably urban 
can live in Edinburgh, only 40 minutes by 
car, and 5s. a day in toll charges on the new 
bridge, away. Living is dear ; almost every¬ 
thing costs more than in London, save hous¬ 
ing. The telspbone system, until next year, 
wdl remain outdated. There are problems 
with transferring exam-prone children from 
England into a differi^nt educational climate, 
and some parents are alarmed at the Scot¬ 
tish tradition of beating children with a 
strap fc.-' minor offences. 

But there is clean air and open country. 


the sea and golf: and for those starting up 
a new industry there are few hampering 
traditions of work. The local chief of 
Elliotts, Dr Macintosh, thinks back to San 
Francisco, where he usi^ to work: there the 
makers, the users and the systems people, 
and the universities, all concerned wkb ckc- 
trooics, live in concord. not in Scot¬ 
land ? The electronics firms will never 
employ many ageing ex-miners.; they pre¬ 
sent central Scotland's most painful social 
problem (from 19,000 mining jobs in Fife in 
1961 to 10400 now). But, says Dr Macin- 
resh, “ Wc employ their daughters. And 
we will employ their sons too, when they 
come cut cf the universities.’* 


no Munr BUii 100 inni ua 


P UT in its simplest terms, the overriding 
problem of Scottish banking is that 
there are still too many banks, there are 
still too many bank branches, and there is 
not enough money in them. There has been 
progress. But what happens licxt, and 
when ? 

Large aiid powerful banks with a 
national network of competing branches 
developed in Scotland long before they did 
in England, partly because the Bank of 
Scotland, established in 1695, was given 
a monopoly of joint stock banking for only 
21 years while the monopoly of the Bank 
cf England (established one year earlier) 
I'lsted for well over a century. A drive for 
working class savings deposits as far back 
as the first half of the 19th century (!) 
helped produce a proliferation of branches 
in Scotland. So did the peculiarly Scottish 
system of branch agencies, run in small 
centres not by employees of the banks, but 
by independent agents, like local solicitors: 
To .create more managers’ jobs for the 
bank staffs, the system was abolished— 
creating more branches still. And the 
famous Scottish note issue heirs underwrite 
this extensive branch system by providing 
cheap till money, because a Scottish bank 
docs not need to provide statutory cover for 
its notes until they have actually moved 
acro.ss its counter into circulation. 

Although three mergers over ihe past 15 
years have reduced the niimb?r of joint 
stock banks in Scotland to five, only som.* 
80 branches have disappeared. Sixty have 
Opened in new towns and growing suburbs. 
Thus Scotland still has one branch bank 
for every 3,000 inhabitants while England 
and Wales have one for'every 4^100. More 
than half of Scotland’s branches are in 
country areas or towns with a population of 
under 10,000, althou^ three-quarters of 
the country’s banking business, by one 


informed estimate, is concentrated in the 
40 -tnile urban industrial belt between 
Edinburgh and Glasgow. 

Clearly the agency system was peculiarly 
well suited to the smaller centres, where 
much of the business confdsts of personal 
savings accounts. Is there any hope of 
reviving it ? Granted that this would mean 
fewer branch managerships to satisfy 
ambitious young men in the banks. An 
alternative would be to 'expand head office 
staffs to provide mere, of the. industrial, 
investment and fmanciai expertise required 
by the large depositors who, really matter. 

Since the war, Scottish bank deposits 
have grown even less rapidly than those in 
England which, in turn, have grown slower 
than other countries’. This reflects the 
relatively slower expansion of the Scottish 
economy. Worse, major accounts may 
shift to London when Scottish companies 
are absorbed by British. And money 
attracted by a building society in England 
still remains, ultimately, in the English 
banking system. But when a London build¬ 
ing society or hire purchase finance com¬ 
pany attracts funds that might have been 
deposited with a Scottish bank, those funds 
are sucked wholly out of the Scottish 
banking system. 

In T954, the Commercial Bank of Scot¬ 
land . (since merged with the National) 
sought to arrest some of this erosion of 
deposits from Scorlntd bv buying a hire 
purchase finance subsidiary, a move 
followed—ihoijgh only four yeais liucr— 
by the *>filer Scottish banks. 

More recently, Scottish banks trimmed 
their lending rales which, until abtnit a 
vear ago, averaged about ’■ percentage 
point above those charged by the London 
clearing banks. 

Now, the National Commercial has 
again led the way in a further development 



to try to keep funds in Scotland bv open¬ 
ings earlier this year, the National C^- 
mercial and Schroders merchant bank ii|v 
Edinburgh in partnership with J. Henry 

5 cnrcxier'wagg, muu h iuat m» 

first nine months of operating it has 
secured some £is million of deposits that 
might otherwise have drifted south of the 
border. There is surelv scope for more 
merchant banks in Scotland, even though 
new issues and underwriting business may 
remain concentrated m London. 

One further way of retainbg deposits in 
the Scottish banking system and, possibly^ .. 
even' of attractihg Londoh^ ;; 

mil^t be chc^ ih^<hdiictkm of negetlaUe^ 
ceitificam of 4e)mit on the 
patti^ : Id the basis; ^ 

edSCi^itt lllO^ni^^^ab; 
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behind that u^ue institution, die Sooltisli 
Council, considered below. 

It4iiiy be jiist worth noting that Sooedsh 
natio^ism, in its orgsmsed j^cdkical mani- 

• 'm A'lf'z t *1V*4SWU A 

nationalist gets a,de^t vote it is invariably 
a straight prmest vote: as when the nation¬ 
alists, by taking second place, put the Tory 
candidate third and the Liberal fourth, both 
losing their deposits, in the by-electton at 
Wm Lothian in June, 19^2, 









four great bumhs of Scodaiid are 
X calledf intlieb local government jargon, 
coundea of cidea. Witfam the schemes for 
regiodal planning that the Ctwemment has 
invented, Scotland might be called a region 
of a fMdaa. Soodai^ has k^ ks own 
systems of law and. of education through 
all the yearn of unky with England: it has 
also its own civil service, baaed in St 
Andrew's House in Edinburgh, and answer- 
able to the Secretary of State for Scotland 
who is the Scots’ own delegate within the 
Cabinet. Edinburgh white papers are gen¬ 
erally alarmingly wdl written. 

Moreover the economic departments of 
the government in Whitehall (save of course 
for the Treasury) each have a strong Scot¬ 
tish regional organisation. The existence ii 
this hard core of specifically Scottish gov¬ 
ernment expertise explains the relative don- 
cinuhy of policy towards Scotland. The 
National Plan calls for further plans from 
each' economic region. Scotland’s plan 
(not regional, they insist: but Scottish) 
will be the itot to appear, before the end 
of the year It will be firmly based on 
work that has been going on for ages: 
where each English re^<m had to preate 
a new economic plani^ board of civil 
servants, Scotland’s board had been in 
existence for many years under the name 
of the Sootabh Development Group, bring¬ 
ing together civil servants of the Scottish 
Office, and of the regional offices of the 
Board of Trade, Ministry of l^abour and so 
forth. It is backed by a highly competent 
statistical office. 

It is worth recording the impression that 
civil servants in Scotland, who do not have 
a legislature breathing down their necks like 
their colleagues in Whitehall, have a greater 
degree of power than those southern breth¬ 
ren ; and that this power is exercised almost 
entirely for the good both of Scotland and 
of the United Kingdom. 


I F the absence of a.lf^grliamcnt directly 
concerned wkh Scottish. affairs gives 
greater power, to Scottish civil servants, it 
also, gsyes more power to Scottish .deoced 
local, cwndllors. They have great jdiSEky. 
Maybe, though, the tpffuence of the 
baillies and sheriffs is exjsggerated by . the 
Scottish press: editors are so anxious to 
find a truly non-English story that the 
merest indiscretion is at once blown up into 
a drama—especially if the transgressor is (as 
is usual in industrial Scotland) a Labour 
man: the Scotush press is even less left- 
wing than the English. 

In United Kingdom politics, the sad truth 
is that industrial Scotland has very few dis¬ 
tinguished representatives inde^. . (Mr 
Grimond and .Sir Alec Douglas-Home sit 
for non-industrial. seats!) There is .Air 
Geor^ Thomson, minister ci sttte at tbe 
Foreign Qfficp and iriember for, E^t 
Dun<&: there is Mr Toin Fraser .at tlM 
Ministry oi Transport. The Unionist party 
(the quaint &coti name for, die Tories; are • 
at least publkLy concerned about me poor 
quality ^ their candidates. Lalmiir, which 
.holds 42 cf the 57rodd seats in the area 
covered by'this survey, should worry too. 

In the case of Scotland (as of Wales) a 
directly polkkal element is introduced into 
the brand-new structure of the planning 
councils that these nations have been given, 
at the same time as the English regions have 
been given theks. The Secretary of State 
for Srodand, Mr William Ross, is chairman 
of the Sccktish Economic Planning Council. 
The Vice-Chairman, Mr Middleton, is also 
a long-time Labour supporter. 

Now this means that the planning coun¬ 
cil risks becoming merely .a pious echo of 
governmeotal opinion. (>rtainly there are 
other people on the planning council who 
may be r^ed on to put a self-reliantly sec- ^ 
tional viewpoint: but then those people 
always did. So there is a good case for 
Scots, wishing to^apuc all their strength 


In An^rica this business began with banks 
in Togas and the south west, outside the 

Ydmere is a widespread feeling in. SoOC- 

innnvorinnc milv nnf 

...AAW t aralr-' 

in ti^selves, and that there may have to 
be adother merger. The two banks ahnost 
universally named as “ logical candidates ” 
for such a marriage are the British Linen 
Bank and the Royal Bank of Scotland; 

True, the Linen Bank is wholly owned by 
Barclays, btit then the National Bank, 
which meq^ with , the , Comniercia.l in 

S959, was amby a Londem otea^ . . . . 

.'i: jin| 190^ ef- 

n^rgeif^^H k ^ remomd-p^^ure 2n 

BiM iOlyn, Mffis in Lpndi^, 

afcdr the war to an offidSd^onay set 
tojorgaoise war production for. atiategic 

a|q>oiQted by the Secretary cf Stare for 
,But^ h is a voluntary r 

tmy, bringing tcgethe.c firms (two-thirds of 
, income),, local authpekios (a >quarter of its i 
* income), banks and irade,unions. 

The Sakdsh.C^undl.somehow manages. 

. to a.yoid,, makifig the. usual .special 
pleas . for c^ablished industrial . interests. 
(These.arc perfectly capable cf doing their 
own lobbying anyway.) Since the war it 
has done ks best to attract new industry to 
Scotland, both by emphasising the restric¬ 
tions on expansion in the congested south 
and Midlands, and above all by coaxing 
American firms into Scotland. 

The Scottish Council has also acted as a 
lobbyist, or persuader, or public relations 
outfit, when it comes to getting for Scotland 
what Scotland wants—whether roads or 
strip mill or. tax concessions or whatever. 
It was the pnuicil that sponsored the cpm-.. 
, mktee, qnder Sir John Tocthill of Ferrantis 
(an Englishman), whose report on the Spot- 
tish economy of ig6o^i got a vast amount^ 
of help from the dvil service in Scotland, 
and wlme argunmts largely persuaded, 
govermncnc in Whitehall , d the ueed for 
' regiof^ planning ki the United Ktngdom 
as a whole. Anyone .critical, of .the 
present Government’s ideas about economic . 
planning as a whole should read it too. 

Now the questKMi is whether the Scot¬ 
tish Council’s , job is to be superseded by the 
new Economic Devdopment Coundl (see 
above). There are, though, certain things 
that no fully official body can possibly do: 
the job cf publicising Scotland, for which 
the council has a grant of £90,000 from the 
government for three years, is one.. There 
are also the missions oi industrialists over¬ 
seas. These started in 1946, with a trip to 
America to tempt in American investors. 
This year a group of Scottish exporters, 
organised by the council, xre in the Far 
East, busily flogging Scottish goods to Aus¬ 
tralians and[ Japanese. It may, conceded a 
left-wing Sem, be a bosses’ organisation, 
but more bosses like that is just what Scot¬ 
land needs most. 
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at his fingertips.... the cost-conscious answers 
to your industriai heating problems 


.... the Industrial Gas Engineer 

' can put the full technical know-how of Britain's pro- niancc means fewer rejects. Heat release at the point 

passive gas industry at your disposal immediately—cr/iJ of use a\oids fuel waste and high speed heating gives 

his advice is free, fast production at low' capital outlay. 

The gas industry offers you the most comprehensive Cjuscan reduce labour costs, maintenance and capital 
technical advisory service, backed by the industrial costs and improve working conditions, 
development centres of the Area Gas Boards and (jusinduslry research and development makes gas more 

the Gas Council s Research Station at Solihull. useful, more competitive. And exciting new dcvc/op- 

Many manufacturers have found that it pays to call in ments in gas production are making gas cheaper to pro- 

thc Industrial Gas Engineer at an early planning stage duce. There arc more and more reasons why you should 

because gas can lower overall costs of production* inxestigate the merits of High Specif Gas. A phone call 

Because it is clean, gas allows direct firing at higher or a letter to the Industrial Gas Ofiicer of your Gas Board 

thermal efficiency. Its flexibility enables idling plant to will bring you the free services of a qualified Industrial 

be brought into operation quickly. Consistent perfor- Gas Engineer and all the resources of the gas industry. 

SCOITISH GAS BOARD, 9 GbORCi. SQUARll, GLASGOW', C.2, C ItY 7040 

HIGH SPEED GAS 
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are paying the penillteti of 
" tiat i^TOom u> expgad and iihottage <^ labour» 

It is tiim to ittvies^ lOtfif D^lopimeiit 
DistriotSHaad ih QjnnbrtnatiM New Tovm. 


CuntaittuldhasitsownPeve^ 
msnt Cofpofatidfi- 4 nd wiOi a 
full profeiskHia] team of admiiu* 
strstocB, snAiilects and engineen* 
All of thoni specialists 

in the jDl> of helpma industry 
settle in. the New towiL They 
will advhe you on anything from, 
drainage to tetophones and the 
many othSr practicid problem 
wht^ you would expect to face in 
a move. You: con move into a 
ready-made standard factory or 
you can arrange for the Corpora* 
tion to design and build one 
for you. 

You need not undertake a 
research programme to ferret out 
all (he information you need 
before taking your final decision. 
It is all ready for you in one office 
in Cumbernauld Mouse. 

What ahout atoff aeS EmpltyMs? 

Tlicy are the people you choose. 
From the vast reservoir of skilled 
labour in the area you have the 
pick. Because with the job you 
offer comes a Corporation house 
• -a model of its kind complete 
with garage and gardm. 

You can also bring in your own 
staff. Tlieie are houses set aside 
for them at heavily subsidised 
rents. There are homes to suit 
everyone—including your 
executives. 

Tell your staff what it means to 
live in a brand new community 
set in some of Britain's lovcli^t 
countryside* with all the amenities 


of the bigdty only half an hour 
away. Tdl them about a road 
that completely separates 
the people from the cars. (Cumber- 
natud has no need for traffic 
policemen*) Their children will 
have a healthy life and the benefit 
of a Scottish education^ which 
is still among the best in the 
world. 

Atthi crassraads 

Everything points to Cumber¬ 
nauld. It is built astride two,major 
trunk roads and is Ideally situated 
for the docks at Glasgow and 
Leith and the airport at Renfrew 
and Prestwick. If you count 
distance in terms of minutes 
instead of miles* Cumbernauld is 
nearer the centre of Londoh than 
lunch is h'om breakfast. 

With this position ... Govern¬ 
ment incenlives . • . abundant 
labour . . . good housing and the 
practical help which the Corpora¬ 
tion can offer niake Cumbernauld 
an obvious choice. 

Whether you are thinking of 
long-term or short-term, or if you 
are simply interested in the Town, 
take a couple of hours off next 
time you arc in Glasgow und pay 
it a visit. (If nothing else, Cumber¬ 
nauld is u fascinating example of 
the world's latest in town plan¬ 
ning.) in the meantime, drop a 
line to the General Manager for 
literature. Because Cumbernauld 
is the sort of place you ought to 
get to know. 



This is a picture of 
a ship being built 


It shows clearly how construction of the hull 
has progressed, and what the next steps are in 
sequence. It is a Critical Path Analysis, 
and one is prepared for every ship built at 
Linthouse. With Its aid the work of ship 
construction is integrated and organised so 
that hold-ups and bottlenecks are anticipated 
and avoided before they occur. Planning 
replaces panic and forethought makes the 
greatest use of effort. The result Is better 
work at lower cost—the highest standard of 
shipbuilding at a very economical price. 


CUMBERNAULD ^ 

lEVEurnEiiT cmriiiAiioii A 

CwdaniaiiM Noon, MarnanU, tlasgiw, Tel. CumbereaeM 541 


STEPHEN 

OF 

LI NTHOUSE 


ALEXANDER STEPHEN & SONS LTD. 
LINTHOUSE GLASGOW SWI. 
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Central Sqptland's planners and industrial laaders show a confidence that springa from 
the region'* nevv take-off ' But they, are'ffliore than aWare hew much stilt he* to be 
put right.. These final eonmients ere culled miainly from them. 


Tm Nolo Puce 7 

ne unemployment rate still looks high. But try to find a 
skiQed man and discover the truth. Poaching of skills is rife, at 
ever increasing wage rates. Despite “ an enormous wage inflation 
the bigger shipyards are desper^ely short of skills, and the green 
laOouT they have had to take on has more than its share of misfits. 
Kilmarnock; once a fairly sheltered town, is losing engineering 
labour to compedtion from outside. It is not alone. 

Although the Toothill Report made favourable findmgs about 
labour troubles in Sccdand, it is clear that all is not well in some 
of the larger new plants and industries. Some economists imd 
bankers put the blame for this as squarely on management as on 
trouble-makers. Green labour and a good deal of green manage¬ 
ment have yet to settle down. There is a rush to get the rewards 
of productivity before they have been genuinely earned. 

But genuine attempts are being made to cut labour in on the 
manifest advantages of higher productivity that needs only the 
right flexibility of labour. Suspicions on the part of the craft 
unions are understandable. If a yard can reorganise its platers, 
caulkers and welders, it finds the painters and joiners with their 
feet in the door too. If there was ever a time when it ought to 
be possible to '' buy the rule book to the mutual advantage of 
both sides, it ought to be now. A good mark for effort, so far, 
but not yet for achievement. 

Where is Sceiffsh InmviiNen? 

Of course, there is some, and good, too. But one has something 
of the feeling of Canada, or Queensland—^too much of a branch 
plant economy for comfort. Scots are a bit suspicious about this, 
though not in a highly-charged nationalistic way. They fear that 
if economic activity were to turn down, it might be the outlying 
operations that suffered first before the main plants in the south. 
Main plants are too close for a fair autonomy of management in 
Scotland, and lines of supply from English manufacturers too 
solidly established to give Scottish suppliers of bits and pieces a 
reasonable share of the business. 

There is some truth in this. But the Scots themselves are the 
first to admit that opportunities for growth have been slow to make 
an impact on the wide range of smaller industries in Central Scot¬ 
land. They have not awakened to the necessity for bigger scale 
and more sophisticated machine production, or to a changing 
pattern of demand from traditional business in shipbuilding and 
marine engineering towards land-based capital and consumer items. 
There are too many, too small, cmnpanies, often in a long line of 
family descent, and usually very comfortably heeled. To break 
down their complacency involves the breakdown ot another area of 
complacency, which perpetuates the sharp, difference in attitudes 
between the professionalism of Edinburgh (and how good that is, 
at its best) and the commercialism of Glasgow. Fitm the south) 
one sees the need for a generation of mdigers and reorganisations 
period of full employment for a merchant banking activity that 
only recently has begun to do its work in cencraf Scotland. 

What Srswili, Whets? 

To prise open these rich Scottish oysters will be a tough job. 
Undl k happens, a potentially valuable sector of S<^ish industry 
will remain in a state of fat lethargy, doing far less for Scotland 
than it ought to do, and can be ipa^ to do. 

The growth rate is higher; exports per head are higher; the 


return on investment is higher. These are the triple texts of the 
Central Scottish planners. How much they have owed in the past 
to capital grants and how they will be affected in future because 
of the confusion of new corporate taxation rules is impossible to 
guess. Perhaps not too seriously—at least IGf is going ahead in a 
big way at Ardeer and there is other expansion in the pipeline. But 
Mr Callaghan would not find many open supporters among Scottish 
planners and industrialists just now. HarcUy had they worked out 
(on sophisticated DCF principles) the glamorous advantages (^)eh 
to them when he whipp^ the mat from under their feet 

They are waiting for a replacement. They are also waiting for 
a radic^ improvement in the efficiency of the construction indus^ 
tries. Mr Willie Logan aside, the revolution that has hit the build¬ 
ing trades in the south has left Scotland largely untouched. Why 
is it that housing costs a pound a square foot more in Scotland than 
it does in north east En^and ? can blame English manage¬ 
ment for looking twice at a house that will cost at least £1^000 
(and often twice that amount) more than its counterpart in 
England? Executive-type housing is as unduly dear as local 
auffiority housing is ludicrously cheap. This is the plain result of an 
inefficient, under-capitalised building industiy. 

The result is an undesirable inhibition on ipovement from the 
south. There are other reasons, too—in some cases sdiooling oppor¬ 
tunities and that old bogey to all industrial mobility nowadays, the 
lack of transferable pensions. The new towns provide the big 
ray of hope, with their aims at a housing cross section and also, at 
Livingston, the promise of new housing systems that may ht able 
to lay down houses like any other industrial product. The new 
town breakthrou^ promises an industrial and social advance that 
seizes the imagination. This effort might be weakened by unavail¬ 
ing attempts to pull up by their bootstraps old echausted centres 
whose economic raison d*etrc has passed. One respects both their 
economic realism of the Scots who put this argument, and 
their dark suspicions of politicians who would turn the priorities 
the other way round. 

PramreferBoontars 

A few weeks ago a company in the home counties took its senior 
staff and wives to Sdutfa Queensferry. They liked what they saw 
and seem prepared to move. Not an easy d^skm for the fim or 
the workpeoffle, but one that is going to ccofront an increasing 
number of bmh in the future. Scottish emigration has in the last 
two years been running at as ,much as 40,000. ^a year. Ahhough 
more Scottish graduates are now seeking posts throu^ thdr own 
university appoimments bcords in Scodand, the drain of good 
people is still too big. 

There must be more research—^and will be, if the Scottish 
Economic Development Council has its way, despite the magnetic 
pull of the south. The National Engineering Lal^ratory ar EsM 
Kilbride prpyidcs one nucleus. S6 may.^ science-based new univ¬ 
ersities of Strathclyde and Herriot Watt. No one in his senses 
wants a separate Sottish endeavour numing parallel with what 
the English already do. But Scots and English alike should surely 
find room for a Scottish contribution in techniques of production 
and management. 

As elsewhere in these islands, education ip Scotland is the growth 
industry without paraliel. At its best the Scottish system was bril^ 
Hint, ftov^t up to date, it will bC bjO less so. Get this ri|^t, 
get houiinf right, and tlm get , for a wave of Englisb 

invaders. The English pionc^ tgUt well of this foreign country 
and, two centuries later, i^t.siidwing how the Act of Unhffi can 
work in modem terms. 
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Maurico McManus,. Lord Provost of Dundee. This labour ieader of a 
Labour city is, his political opponents admit, in favour of anything that is in 
favour of Dundee. '*1 have settfsd more strlkes'as Lord Provost than f did a 
union roan": he knows about killing the goose that lays the golden egga. 
Admits that jute industry may have to get smaller; but got yM. Appalled at 
slum housing in his city, which is duetQ be all gone in three years' time ;half 
the oHy's houses are council<owned. and the council's aim.is to build f ,700 
a year. Navy council tenants cannot pay'high rents (afthdugh council rents 
have dOMbled in two years); furnishing expenses, and bus fares into town 
from unfamiliar outskirts, eat up the low wages of |Ute workers. Concedes 
that the new, Tay bridge will unleash an alarming volume of- traffie into 
town centre. But'he recalls when the only queues in Dundee were dole 
^xniies. Rows of cars are,a problem: ^'But what a glorious problem:** 



lain Maxwell Stewart. Director of 18 companies, inciudtng the National 
Commercial Bank of Scotland, the Thomson Organisation and its satellites, 
an insurance company, an investment trust, and Dorchester Hotel But as 
becomes a trained engineer, his main concern is putting to rights Thermo- 
tank Limited, of which he became manaoing director in 1948. He is not sold 
on five-year or any other kind of planning. Yet he is involved in a plan of his 
own that could, if it works out. be a pilot revolution in labour relations, 
starting from Scotland. If. Stewart says, we could side-step national agree¬ 
ments with all their restrictive overtones, we could get a reshaping of 
efficiency on the shop-floor that would make a 4 per cent growth rate child's 
play. We want, he says, a national system (as in Sweden) for retraining in 
new skills. Properly explained, productivity will be readily acceptable to the 
unions, which have every justification for suspicion because of the past 
defects of management itself. Stewart would like to buy up the rule book, 
and so provide much better wages for his workers. All this he busily explains, 
without meeting union obstacles—but without (so far) real progress. 
r/te Bconomisi wishes him and his workers well. 



William L. Taylor, Chairman, Livingston New Town de^topment corpora¬ 
tion ; leader Labour majority group, Glasgow Corporation. Glasgow is now 
being ripped down and rebuilt, fast, largely because Taylor realised a few 
years ago that the chairmanship of the planning committee (which he 
occupied from 1958-1961) was the one that matters in local politics there. 
He is a rarity; an example of top talent in local politics. Admits no regret at 
abandoning national politics—after two hopeless election battles in 1949 
and 1951. From his teens was much influenced by the magnetic left-winger 
Jimmy Maxton; when Maxton died in 1946 turned orthodox Labour. 
Unorthodoxly smooth for Glasgow political life: therefore suspect to some. 
Could, uniquely for an .old ILPer, be taken for a company chairman-* 
Livingston's chairmanship gives him something of that status—but is in fact 
a solicitor. Regards town planning as a social weapon, against the "crimin.'d 
waste of human talent" which he has seen in Glasgow all his life. 



John Donachy. General manager. Scottish Council (Devetoprrient and 
Industry), and very much one of a team. The son of a prominent Scottish 
trade unionist, degree in economice from Glasgow, spent six years oversees 
for Dunlops: got his present job in 1957, from reeding an advertisement in 
a copy of The Economist picked up in Lagos. Heads a staff of 32 executives, 
mostly recruited from industry, mostly pafriotic snd hsrd-hesded Scots 
(but no bar against the English). Has no blame for wen-eetablished Scottish 
industries that have failed to keep up with modem trends: "You don't blame 
a man who makes good sails for not rowing steam engines." But also 
believes passionately in attracting new firms from outside into Scotland, 
and in encouraging Scots of all grades to come, home to work them. What 
he wants for Scotland is "equality of inflationary ^dsaOre'* WUfi' 
and if Scotland got it he and the tearn would no doubt be looking for a way 
.'to increase the exports to keep demaiid running. 
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;Tha Lord Kilbrandon. Charlet J||^ 9 |Mi|Palrymp(e Shaw, Senator of College 
bf Justice. Lord of Sessioiv. ^;Hj|f.v{ijldpr^ in the Burmah Oit^-'ecorched 
earth" case a year ago waa triM in ftoce of prior deciarations that any 
eovernment. Tory or Labour, would reveise it if the courts found for the 
company. Kilbrandon found fof the company. He is more than a stickler 
for the rule of law. Common-sense humanity shone through the Kilbrandon 
report on children and young offenders: he has five childien himself. He has 
a care for life, avert for tfiose who take life. Withdrawn now from the dignity, 
dnd elegance Court of Saaaidfi. Lord Kilbrandon Is buay with the Law 
^ornniiaaion thjj^^idldiNrir^ the jfebttieh cpde u|^ to date. But how could, 
f meaaure to the Houck of Commbrist there aro^ 

lew good Scotdlh'Mn^ in hblhiba; the new Solicitor-General doea not 
Hava a Seat. $edilelip: wW. ffnd A' ttlBfder and harder to maintain its ovvn- 
legal institutiohs eflthdiit Mra.^yiiaL like Ktlbriri 5 lon. i 
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ipeorge Middleton. CBff. VieeCehsirAAn bf the Scottiah EcoriOrnic Plan-r 
ning Council, and chairmsit (kaleded| .jol Scottish Herring Industry Board. 
Iletired to these dignities a^ Irslhg. urdH 1963. genaral sacratary of the. 
Scdttieh Trades Union Congresk- He mSV have then abandoned the aeet of . 
power from which hia great influence on Scottiah affairs has flowed. A 
traditional socialist and council house dweller, he is dpt to recall with helf- 
loking nostalgia the days when mining and ahipbufiding ware the mainataya 
of the Scottiah economy. He can still argue that housing should be a **socis(- 
service." and that rent is a (rad thiftg of itself; but his argument carries less 
passion now than once it did. A histdrlcst lobbyist for the Scottish interesL he 
has been called "the man who brought thS strip mill to Scotland." What will 
be the contribution of this traditional fighter for the working class to a 
Scotland that now has its strip mitt; and iS fighting for its extension—and that 
has some of the modem industries, and modern communities, that qo with it 7 



ten Wilson Mecdoneld. Chairman of the National Commercial Bank of 
Scotland. A clergyman's sort and k former Glasgow chartarad accountant 
(as wall as a former professor of aceountahcy at Glasgow Univaralty). 
he drametically switched careen in 1963 to becbme generiA msitader of 
Commercial Garik of Sobtland. aaauimng his praaent ppiidon aftkir it* marger 
with the National Bbrik in 1969. Over die 42 yaan> h* hM bacoma the 
. beat known innovator in Scottish banking; ha pioneared the move Info hire, 
purchase finance aobakHarlaa and. more recently, into a marehafit fiafiking . 
psrtneiihip. H^ advocatet further rationaliaation of Sfeottlah banking and 
more flexible lending and deposit rates. On a lower key. ha publlcisaa his 
bank with novelties like a branch for women only, in Edinburgh, and a boat 
branch serving the north iaiahda of Orkney. He is the only full-tima working 
chairman pf a Scottiah bank, and la likely fo become the first with a private, 
eireraft—for hia weekly business trips to London.' 



The Rt. Hon. William Rosa. MBE. Secretary of State for Scotland and 
chairman of the Scottiah Economic Planning Council, A war-time staff 
officer in aouth-aaat Asia, entered Parliament in 1946 for Kilmarnock, still . 
very much his own constituency. His rougher political enemies call him 
"silent Willie." Political opponents who serve under his chairmanship con¬ 
cede that he is good at presiding, does hts homework. Believes that economic 
favours must not be confined to "growth areas" in Scotland: and that there 
is not much wrong with Scottish rent policies. Concerned about Scotland's 
"Image"—argues that it can ba much improved by local authorities that 
rebuild In traditional sandstone; "very expensive.*' jiays the Secretary of 
State, delighted. If there Is really s conflict between the Jobs of planning 
chairman (thus chief lobbyist for Scotland) and Cabinet member (bound 
the ddtdbinf of Cabinet solidarity. rough thp Treasury might 
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Smal toy-big Muk 


Big indeed. He*s growing up in Scotland, where things are really 
moving fast. A healthier economy than for years past. More people 
in full employment—thanks to the establishment of vital new key 
industries. 

During recent years, many companies from other parts of the U.K. 
and America have set up in Scotland, contributing greatly to the 
country's prosperity. The National Port Council's Interim Plan 
estimates an expenditure o f £22 million for the moderniz ation 5f 
gcQtiand 's aorta. New towns are beTng^uiit to provide for the 
overspill from congested cities... the fourth, at Livingston, was 
begun in 1964. with a target population of 100,000. Communica* 
tions, too. are being brought right up to date. For example—work 
has begun on new or modernized highways linking Edinburgh 
and Glasgow, the docks of the Forth and Clyde, and the Central 
belt with England. And at Abbotsinch near Glasgow, a new 
international airport is being built. 

90% of Scotland's manufacturing population live in Central 
Scotiand«-the area covered by Soottieh Televielon. To some 
3^ million viewers, Seottleh Television means the best in news 
and entertainment: it keeps them 'in the picture' with what's 
going on in the exciting new Scotland of today. For the manu¬ 
facturer, Seottleh Televleloit provides the finest advertising 
medium available. Talk to Hugh Henry at REGent 6941. 

LOOK TO THE FUTURE WITH 

SCSniSH TBEViSMM@ 
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Trusft! 

Oustomera who buy their Jute from us cogfidenoQ 

flsweU. .. 

There are' miiiiiy dualities and counts of jute. The 
<dioioe of these oan be critical—for instance in the 
breaking strengths of yams for backlngr carpets. 
The more closely the Jute conforms to specified 
duality, the better it will perform in production. 
Jute Industries Limited take exceptional care to 
ensure that their iproducts are right. This skill, 
among others, has helped them become the largest 
suppliers in Britain. 

Their customers trust Jute Industries Limited. 
And this trust is justified. By results. 

JUTE INDUSTBIES UHITEB 

The largest fate people in the Kingdom ‘ 

IKXADOW PLAOB B^BIKOS, BimBSS 
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mmCMUIYIMEilNS BUSiliESS 



KIRKCALDY MEANS BUSINESS. 

- the minimum of red tape . . y . a 
^'is*ol■ol^8, dynamic atmosphere .... an 
industrial tradition .... a skilled labour 
force .... thrivinfr local industries .... 
ample supplies of j*aw materials, fhel and 
power .... port facilities and docking 
(on direct sea routes to Continental 
markets). *. . . easy access by road, over 
the new Forth Road Bridge, to southern 
markets .... Edinburgh, Scotland’s 
beautiful capital, little more than 30 
minutes distant... .Turnhouse Airport 
even nearer, for direct communication 
with London and European capitals .... 
28 golf courses within 30 miles (including 
tihe world's Anest at St. Andrews) • • •. 
mountaineering, skiing, salmon apd 
trout fishing, yacht ing, all nearby. 

SOLID BENEFITS TO INDUSTRY 

1 . The advantage of Government grantk 
and loans ( 25 % building grants: plant and 


machinery grants: depreciation allowancps; 
JO-year working capital loans, etc.) The 
busy town of Kirkcaldy is part of a 
Ctowth Area with the advantages attach¬ 
ed thereto. 

2 . A specially trained labour force for your 
particular industry. This exceptional ad¬ 
vantage Is the result of Fife’s enlightened 
educational policy — probably the most 
progressive In Britain. Workers can be 
trained as your operatives before you 
ever open up in Kirkcaldy. Financial 
assistance Is available if you wish to 
train workers at your parent factory, 

3. lOtTi guaranteed loans on executive 
housing. In addition, local authority 
housing is Immediately available for key 
workers. Kirkcaldy has some of the best 
housing in Britain and recent schemes 
have won national awards. Land, 
bousing and various services are 
considerably cheaper ^an in the 
sooth. 

xxxix 


Jf you want to know more about busy, 
bustling Kirkcaldy — and the profitable 
reasons for living and working in 
this beautiful part of Britain-^ 
please post the coupon today. 
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you never know 
where jute 
will turn up 
i next— 

k but 

^GRANTS 
m do 


Two months oftor announcing their intention to set up in Livingston, 
near Edinburgh. Yale and Towno (makers of the famous Yale Locks) 
wore in production. While awaiting completion of their own f14 
million plant, Yale took over one of Livingston's advance factories 
... engaged and trained employees locally ... and commenced 
WQik 111 record time 

This is typical of Ihe way incoming industrialists can use In their 
tiest advantage the excellent services available at Livingston. But 
Yale were also impressed by many othoi important benefits offered 
to industry by this rapidly developing new town. So will yon t>e. 
For instonco: 

Mesf hcatfon ... silualed in Scotland's central industrial tmlt, only 
IS nules from Edinburgh and 29 milos from Glasgow. 

First f/ess communhations ... at the centre of fast main road and 
rail nutworks. close to Edinburgh Airport, and with easy acceas lo 
the ports of Leith« Grangemouth and Glasgow. 

Steady build up of focHnioM ... already well over helf a-million 
square feat of factory spaco is boing provided for incoming industry, 
and this construction programme is likely to continue unabated. 
Two more 20,000 sq. ft. advance factories are being built at the 
momonl (rent 3/S per sq. ft ), and more ore planned. It is possible 
10 alter these factories to suit individual requirements. Sites are also 
available for companies to build their own factories, either with 
their own resources or with the assistance of the Coiporation. 

SkUtvri. adaptable labour pool. .. wiiich will grow quickly as more 
and more families move into the area. Thu town's expected intake 
will Ini 3.500 new residents a year, and to cope with this. Livingston 
liiis s>«t it.s luiilding largei ai «n average oi 1,000 houses a year. 










For further information on setting up your factory in iivingston, 
phone or write to. Canaral Manager, Livingston Developnent 
Corporation, Livingston. West Lothtgn. Telephone: MidcaMerbt^‘\. 


Look around you—there’s been 
a revolution in the jute industry. 
This remarkably versatile fibre 
is now being turned to a score 
of exciting new uses by Grants 
of Dundee. Colourfiil, decora¬ 
tive wallcoverings and drapings 
for modem dfiiccs and homes; 
jute ^nded plastics for floor- 
coverings; foam-backed hes¬ 
sians for packaging and insul¬ 
ation ; horticultural hessians 
for protecting and packing 
plants and trees; corrosion 
inhibitor hessians for safeguard¬ 
ing strip steel during storage. 
And by planned research 
and diversification Grants 
arc continually developing jute 
for an even wider range of uses 
... continually pushing the jute 
revolution another stage for¬ 
ward. The results arc appearing 
all around you. 

GRANTS 

OF DUNDEE 

Behind new ideas in jute fabrics 


W. G. Grant & Co. Ltd. 

Regd. Office; 11 Coiwtitution Bt., 
Dundee. Tel. 2419fi. 

Also at Panmure Works, Carnoustie. 


U Co. Ltd., 117 Palace Chambeis, Brkloe 
8061. Lancs/Yorks: O. H. Munfoid ft £ns 
Ltd.,MUthertond Alley, LWerpool 1. Tel. CBM 9574. Glasiow: Thomas 
Kustcll ft Son, 36 Blmbonk Crftceot, C.2. Tel. CBN 2345. 









In the great North Sea 
search ... there too yon will 
find jCoMIfes' steel 

As the search/or North See oil end ges steps 
up, CoMUes' "Fkhess forPurpose'‘ Steels are at the 
very heM of this ejiciVng pr^ect 

CohtiNs^': Steel is lieihg ifs^ by John Brown 
& Co. Ltd., of Clydebank and HariandB Wolff Ltd., 
of Belfaik in four bfthe drilling rigs how being buHt.' 

isidolvilles 


QiUf-of .Ue^ fdgt fnr tf» senitrsuhmgwbh rig 


Onesofthf^fi 


ffwfsnde'WoKtLtft. .. 
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FITMCSS FOR RURFOSE STEELR 

tieuMta ihL tM-mutetvptOim ouamcin- 
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of the Scottish mariwt 

(£290,000,000 
worth of retail trade a year) 

is concont ra ted in Edinhurgh and the North 

where Thomson Newspapers Ltd (Scottish Group) reaches 70% of the total population 

a massive readership which is not approached there by any other daily Scottish newspaper 

national or regional 

Thomson Newspapers Ltd Total readership Percentage of 

Scottish Group (The Press and in Edinburgh and population 

Journal and Evening Express, the North covered in the 

Aberdeen, and the Edinburgh areas combined 

Evening News and Dispatch) 753,000 70% 

Scottish Daily Express 515,000 48% 

Daily Record 241,000 22% 

Scottish Daily Mail 185,000 17% 

Thomson Nevyepspers Ltd (Scottish Group) is at your service, as a 
single advertising unit, the moment you ring Bob Qerbert, Regional 
Advertisement Sales Manager (Scottish Group), at Thomson House,. 

2(N) GrSy's Inn Road, London, WC1. The number is TERminus 1234, 



THE PRESS AND JOURNAL (ABERDEEN), EVENING EXPRESS (ABERDEEN), EDINBURGH EVENING NEWS AND DISPATCH 
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IRVINE 

FOR INDUSTRY & COMMERCE 

INDUSTRIAL SITES OF 
APPROXIMATELY 20 UNITS 
AVAILABLE NOW 

EACH UNIT 

A Basic unit of approximately 5,000 sq. ft. Capable of 
expanding to a further 1,0,000 sq. ft. to 20,000 sq. ft. 
Completely finished in all respects including Lighting, 
Heating and all main services. Interior finished to 
individual requirements. 

Centrally heated by oil on a Centralised Fuel Distribution 
System designed and installed to local Planning Require¬ 
ments. Each unit metered at unit Control Boxes. 

These factory units are in popular demand. Early inquiries 
are essential. Full Government Grants and Municipal 
facilities available. 

Inquiries should be addressed to: The Town Clerk, Council Chambers, Irvine, Ayrshire. 

Telephone: 2051. 

Full information will be gladly forwarded to you. 

IRVINE THE PRINCIPAL INDUSTRIAL CENTRE 
ON THE AYRSHIRE COAST 






Traders who ccoi ill afford 
Not to sell their goods abroad 
Gam advice and reap success 

Banking with the B of S* 



Tour nearest B of S liranch can provide you widi 
diorougbly reliable experience and guidanco 
In all matters relating to Export and Foreign 
JBxdiange procedure. 

IjX Ui help you to simplify documentation and 
gtreamline your Export business. 

Put the B of S to work on your accounL 
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for your new factory 


in Fife 

Is your Company stifled for space? Come and grow in rife. You 
won't be the first, industries of all kinds are finding that I'lf'c is 
rich in everything a growing company needs; 

FIFE IS men IN SITES 

aiid existing factorieK. immediately availabte. Mortgages, grants 
and ratoaum genejrous. Choose the si/e and location that suit your 
‘ individual needs. 

FIFE IS RICH IN LABOUR 

male and female, including skilled workers ready to go to work 
; for you now. 

i HFi: IS RICH IN TRAINING FACILITIES 

I Our technical colleges offer some of the country's finest specialivsi 
training. 

■ FIFE IS RICH IN COMMUNICATIONS 

I in every direction, particularly via the new Forth and Tay Bridges. 
I If you" export, you will appreciate our iincongested roads and 
• ports. 

I FIFE IS RICH IN HOUSING 

i Thanks to a .spectacular building programme, housing is irnmedi* 
i ately available for new residents. 

I FIFE IS RICH IN AMENITIES 

i Your children's education will be well catered for. For your 
i . leisure. Fife offers the world's finest golf (JO courses, tncliiding 
; St. Andrews) plus yachting, gliding, water-skiing, fishing. 
I Magnificent climbing and winter sports are easily reached. 

' Fife offers you its riches. Write for brochure to the Conoty Clerk, 
I CounCy Baild'mgs, Cupar. Fife. Ilieii come and grow in Fife! 



county for modern industry 


xltv 
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Contmucd from p^ge 616 
tralian intellectuals have been busy wiih 
other thiiigs; when faced with military 
questions* they have tended to talk about 
the meaning of conscription for the working 
class, or to lap^^e into abbtraci talk about 
Asia. Australians at large have not been 
inclined to look beyond their owm personal 
military c\peiicnce. 

The sujn of all this has been a univers d 
disregard of mihiarv d HV.ulrics, typiJi d by 
a continual habit of talkhig about 
“ defenceas if the only contingency 
to be cnnsidcicd was an all-out aitatk 
f n Australia itself. Pics:nt-day events 
demand a more floxibie approach. Dr 
Millar has given discussion a public 
start ; it will be a long lime before his 
dforl is improved upon. 

The Reigns in Spain 

Sp;un : A MihWtt Hisioiy 

Py Rhea .Vbnsh Smith. 

Vim-crslty of Michi;:on Press, l.ondon: 
C»v.s>c/ Ptv'^s. 550 pages. 55s. 

'1 he p*ess is all Mcain.'d up over Chiistoph^r 
(.oliimbns. Tarragona is within sight of 
cornpLning ii^' calhedraL started eight C'*n- 
.inies The j'oliiieal leu’iluis arc at 

\sork again on issues they were discussing in 
A socialist univeisirv p»‘of ssor in 
Karcelona. recently rclca''cd Iroin prison, 
Segan his first lecture: “As we were ‘a\ing 
\ sierday. . . His students applaud'd ; 
h. words were those used on a similar 
«'CC!»sion in 1577, in Salamanca univerr.ity, 
by Luis dc Leon after five years’ imprison- 
by the Inquisition. 

The past is always present in Spain, and 
on any tour of the country a good history 
is as essoniial as a spare wheel. William C, 
AikinsoiVs Pelican “History of Spain and 
PovTiigal “ is still, at six shillings, unbeat- 
rthl? value ; but to those with big enough 
ea’-s cite can recommend this now book by 
Khxi Marsh Smith. Like its companion 
v^ilnmcs in the University of Michigan 
History of the Modern World, it is well 
ori^anised, with a good bibliography and 
index. The narrative is, perhaps, less com- 
rilling than Mr Atkinson’s, but it is rather 
mor<' detailed. 

I'Acry history omits something. Of this 
OK*, your reviewer has only two complainis. 
First, the reader is told nothing of the cir- 
cumsiantvs or significance of the death of 
Pedro, II of Aragon; yet Pedro's defeat 
brcHight about that closure of the north rn 
hotizon of Catalonia and Aragon which 
forced Catalan energies and culiunil 
influences southwards and eastwards, and 
enniributed weightily to the emergence of 
a uniied France and a disunited Spain. 
Second, there is no mention of General 
Franco's role in the butchery of the 
Asturian miners by the Foreign Legion in 
1934—a role whose very nature orientated 
him toward his wider conquest. 

Mr Smith may be criticised fw devoting 
sc.'int attention to Spain’s ancient fmros 
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(charters of local rights') and regional 
coifes (assemblies). He is frankly sceptical 
of their significance as democraiising 
infliiciiccs. Seme hi^tori..ttv^ go d^Ay-.ved 
at the mere mention of fueros: one Inench 
auihniiiy ha'* even wriiicn of Spain's tradi¬ 
tional ** d.'moni.tic f >ralc.'' But the 
impartial outsider, searching Spun vainly 
lor whatever of a democratising nature they 
leally achieved, will share Mr Smith's 
d'jubts. 

The writing is clw^ar and at times agrcc- 
:'b^y crisp, though in a few passages it is 
;; shade ico pithy fci comfort. “ Philip IV 
i J an army into Cjialoni;j, where the 
1 ren *h d .feaied him at Saragor/ a; in 
archil viurc “ Catal mid . .. fail d to a» quiic 
a true Gothic spirit" ; and Franco “ is the 
first Sp.tniard to puiile the destinies of 
Spain since th: era of ]<erdinand and 
Isabel.” One yelps in protest before one 
senses what Mr Smith means; bur 
ccnciscncs.s is net to be discouraged in 
bisiorians. 


A Complex Tax 

The Tax on Value Added 
Clara K. Sullivan. 

Colxmihia University Prey-. 349 pages. 
72s. 

In view’ of thw, maje^r revision of the British 
la?. system in this year’s Finam.c Act and 
the compliciiions arising from the new 
taxes, it is doubtful whether any British 
goveniinent will institute yet another novel 
method of taxation in the near future. 
Those w^ho advocate a value-added tax 
would do w^ell to examine Dr Sullivan’s 
book so that they are aware of the 
complexities of such a tax as well as its 
merits. 

This is not to say, however, that Dr 
Sullivan endorses the view of the Richard¬ 
son Committee. Her work lakes the form 
of a comprehensive discussion of the 
theoretical problems concerning the tax 
b.tse, the philosophy underlying the 
variants of the tax and the administrative 
problems. One of her major considerations 
is the degree of equity resulting from the 
variations of the tax base and how they 
compare with oih^r sales taxes. 'Fhai the 
book aims at comnrobensiveness may be 
judged by the fifteen pa. 7 c bibliography, the 
cr.UTidve rcvi.'AV of literature on the sub¬ 
ject and ih: numerous c.xamples cited, 
ini ludinp two suidies. 

Perhaps ih.* most inrcresling feature of 
the ill-fated lapineic proposals is why the 
majority of Jjp'me'; firms oppos'd it: any 
future i'*x 1 .‘form would be ficilitaied were 
Mich pnibl. ms to be convideved in advance. 

The Making of the President, 1964. By 
Theodore H. Wliiic. Cape. 446 pages. 42s. 

This book was reviewed in its American 
edition in The Ecmioniist of July 17, 196.S, page 
249. 
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The detailed study of the l«rcnch value- 
added system is probably of most interest 
to the would-be administrator, although 
certain aspects, such as that involving inter¬ 
national transactions, are also of interest to 
policy makers. Here, however, the author 
omits the crucial consideration that, as the 
value-added tax is an indirect tax, it can 
be used to discriminate against imports and 
in favour of exports within the Gatt 
regulations. 

A further omission from this otherwise 
exhaustive iieatmcnt is the lack of any 
analysis of the cllecis of the value-added 
I ax on siinuiKiting invesimeiu, a somewhat 
surprising omission in :\ growth conscious 
vvoild. Some discussion might have been 
expected of the dilfereni ciiecis of the tax 
on, for insrance, high and low cost firms, 
fast and slow growing firms, and capital 
intensive and labour intensive firms. Dr 
Sullivan acknowledges this omission and 
claims that a separate treatise would be 
required for such a study, but space is 
found for a brief consideration of other 
effects of the tax. 

The strength of the book lies in its 
thorouuh treatment <)f those aspects of ibe 
tax it does discuss and its strong theoretical 
basis. Although it is not easy reading, it 
is a book 10 be studied for its analysis of 
ar least some of the imponam impJiiarions 
for policy. 


Tangled Talc 

Revolution In Bavario^ 1918-1919 : TLe 

Eimci Regime and the Soviet Repnblu'. 

By Allan Mitchell. 

Princeton University Press. London: 
Oxford University Press. 384 pages. 6Ss. 

As has long been recognised, the main im¬ 
petus behind the various coups d'etat and 
attempted revolutions that broke out in 
Germany from towards the end of 191K was 
the realisation that military defeat in the 
(ireat War had become inevitable. One 
indication among many others of the truth 
of this has often been emphasised: revolu¬ 
tion occurred in conservative and Roman 
Catholic Bavaria, where German revolution¬ 
ary sentiment was perhaps at its weakest, 
two days before a German Republic was 
declared in Berlin. It has been less w idely 
appreciated that the fact that Miniieh thus 
led the way, if only chronologically, was 
what gave the short-lived Bavarian rciolu 
tion its special character. Dr Allan 
Mitchell’s study of the Bavarian revolution 
gets off to a good start by empbasi.sing this. 

As he iioiiiis out, the movement of events 
in Berlin and the rest of the German area 
after the overthrow of the Kaiser's regime 
was dominated by the Social Democrat 
Party, anxious to proceed by constimtJonul 
means, wedded to the establishment of par¬ 
liamentary forms and the maintenance of 
German unity, and determined to crush all 
who threatened these aims by advocating 
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more revolutionary methods or seeking 
more revolutionary ends. In Ekivaria, how¬ 
ever, the coup d'etat of November 1918, 
which overthrew the Wittelsbach dynasty, 
was carried out by a small coterie of radical 
but inexperienced Independent Socialists, 
who had broken with the Social Democrats 
and who, by moving in at a moment of 
public bewilderment and government 
paralysis, succeeded in obtaining power be¬ 
fore the Social Democrat programme could 
be organised. Moreover, they were pre¬ 
served in their precarious position for a time 
by appearing to have their action ratified by 
the subsequent declaration of the German 
Republic. 

louring that time they succeeded in 
establishing revolutionary councils of sol¬ 
diers, workmen and peasants in the main 
Bavarian cities. But they were unable to 
avoid coalition with the Social Democrats or 
to resist the demand of these much more 
powerful allies for the parliamentary elec¬ 
tions of January 1919, which combined with 
increasing economic chaos to drive Kurt 
Eisner, the Independent leader, from office. 
After Eisner's assassination a Social Demo¬ 
crat government, in its turn, was unable to 
resolve the deadlock between the existence 
of the revolutionary councils and the intro¬ 
duction of a parliamentary regime. T he 
result, a.s Dr Mitchell has no difficulty in 
establishing, was that just as the revolu¬ 
tionary councils had owed their introduction 
to the general radicalism of Eisner and not 
to any pressure from German Communists, 
.so the proclamation of the Bavarian Soviet 
Republic in April 1919 was instigated not by 
the German Communist party, still less by 
the Comintern, but by individual Bavarian 
Social Democrats in a fruitless attempt to 
keep themselves in power by persuading 
the Communists to share with them the res¬ 
ponsibility for governing. And just as this 
decision was deplored by Social Democrats 
in general, so it was in defiance of the Ger¬ 
man Communist party that the Munich 
Communists, after six days of the Social 
Democrat Soviet Republic, carried out a 
further ptitsch to establish the “real” Bava¬ 
rian Soviet Republic on April 13 th. This 
lasted a fortnight before it was destroyed in 
a minor civil war in which 600 (Communists 
and others) were slaughtered: the ven¬ 
geance of the Social Democrats and the Free 
Korps, though late in coming, was all the 
more ruthless on that account. 

I>r Mitchell’s book has two considerable 
merits. Although its was originally a doc¬ 
toral thesis, based as he points out on a 
mass of archives which have only recently 
become avaiiable for inspection, it is well 
w^ritten. Although he makes no secret of 
his antipathy Jor Marxism, his sober 
analysis poes a long way to reveal the inabil¬ 
ity of this or of any other ideological inter¬ 
pretation of history to help in the unravel¬ 
ling of such a tangled and tragic episode 
An appendix, in which he discusses the dis¬ 
crepancies bemeen his own account and that 
provided by communist writers in East 
Germany, is particularly valuable in this 
respect. 


PAPERBACK 
- SELECTION 

The iclection begun in ki%t week's issue is 
concluded below. 

Literature aod Literary Criticism: 

The Jbw' or Malta. By Christopher Marlowe. 
(Edited by Richard W. Van Fossen.) 152 pages. 
The Way or the World. By William 
Congreve. (Edited by Kathleen M. Lynch.) 
15H pages. 'The Fawn. By John Marston. 
(Edited by Gerald A. Sinicli.) 143 pages. The 
Dt'Tcii Courtesan. By John Marston. (Edited 
by M. L. Wine.) 156 pages. The Malcontent. 
By John Marston. (Edited by M. L. Wine.) 
150 pjgcs. Antonio and Mellida; The First 
J’art. By John Marston. (F.dilcd by G. K. 
Huiuei.) 109 piiges. T'he Traitor. By James 
Shirley. (Edited by John Stewart Carier.) 129 
pjiRei. The Lo.\uon Mercjiant. By George 
Lillo. [Edited by William H. McBurncy.) 132 
pages. A Mad World, Mv Masters. By 
Thomas Middleton. (Edited by Siandish 
Henning.) 1.31 pages. The Country Wife. Bv 
William W'yeherley. (Edited by Thomas H. 
Fujimiva.) 171 pages. 7s. 6d. each. (15s. 
clothboimd.) (All RegoTiis Renaissance Drama 
Series.) Shakespeare: Henry IV. By Richard 
J. Beck. 72 pages. Shaki.speare: As You Like 
It. By Michael Jamieson. 69 pages. SHAKE¬ 
SPEARE: Much Ado About Nothing. By J. R. 
Mulryne. 61 pages. 5s. each. (7s. 6d. cloili- 
bound.) (aMI Studies in F.nglish Literature 
Series.) UckcarJ Arnold. 

WuTiiJiRiNt; IIeiohts. By Emily Brontir. 
(Edited by David Daiches.) 373 pages. 5s. 
Great Expectations. By Charles Dickens. 
(Edited bv Angus Calder.) 511 pages. 6s. The 
Filorim’s Progress. By John Bunyan. (Edited 
by Roger SharrcKrk.) 376 pages. 5s. Middi.e- 
MARCii. By George Eliot. (Flditcd by W. J. 
Harvey.) 908 pages. 7s. 6d. Three J\cobka.n 
Traghdii'S : Tourneur, The Revenger's 

Tragedv: Webster, 'I he White Devil: Middle- 
ton, The Changeling. Edited by Gtlmini 
Salgado. 363 pages, 5s. Persuasion. By jane 
Austen. (Edited bv D. W. HarePng, with a 
Memoir of Jane Austen by J. E. Austen-Leigh.) 
398 pages. 5s. (All English Library Series.) 
,SELF.crniD Poems. By Quasimodo. (Translated 
by Jack Bevan.) 110 pages. 3s. 6d. Selkction.s 
FROM “ Paroles.” Bv Jacques Prevert. ('Frans- 
latcd and introilucevi bv Lawrence Ferlinghett!.) 
138 fKiges. 3s, 6d. (Both Modern E.uropean 
Poets Series.) Mai.iaumi'. Edited and intro¬ 
duced by Anthony Hartley. 270 pages. 6s. 
(Penguin Poets.) Penguni. 

Daniel Defoe. Edited by J. T. Boulton. 298 
pages. Francis BAf:oN. Edited by Arthur Julin- 
sion. 290 pages. William Blake. Edited by 
Vivian dc Sola Pinto. 208 pages. 'Diomas de 
(^iNCiiv. Edited by Bonamy Dobrcc. 221 
pages. 12s. 6d. each. (I8s. clotlibound.) Btus- 
ford. 

King Henry V. Edited by John H. Walter. 215 
pages, a^ntiiony and Cleopatra. Edited by 
M. R. Ridley. 34.1 pagc.s. Otiieli,o. Edited by 
M. R. Ridley. 316 pages. Julius Caesar. 
Edited by T. S. Dorsch. 240 pages. 7.s. 6d. each. 
(Arden Slwkcspeare .Series.) Meihucn. 

Mauriac. By Cecil Jenkins. Saui Bm low. By 
Tony Tanner. Both 120 pages. 5s. each. 
(Writers and Critics .Series.) Oliver and Boyd. 

Euuii'iDKs and His Agi:. By Gilbert Murray. 
144 pages. 7s. 6d. SorncK'.i.EXN Tragedy. By 
Maunee Bowra. 390 pages, 10s. Metafiiysicai. 
Poetry: Donne to Butler. Edited by Herbert 
J. C. Grierson. 302 pages. 10s. 6d. Oxford 
University Press. 

The Blasphemers: The Theater of Brecht, 
Ionesco, Beckett, Otnet. By David I. Gro^s- 
vogel. 227 pages. 16$. Camett University 
Press. ^London: Oxford University Press. 
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The Genius of the German Lyric: An His¬ 
torical Survey of,Its Formal and Metaphysical 
Values. By August Closs. 210 pages. 21s. 
Cresset Press. 

Working with Words. By George C Yorkc. 
74 pages. 6s. 6d. '(12s. clothboiind.) Blackic. 

Memoirs of an Infantry Officer. By Sieg¬ 
fried Sas.soon. 236 pages. 7s. 6d. Faber. 

Sociology and Education: 

Exploration in Management: A Description 
of the Glacier Metal Company’s CAsneepts and 
Method.s ctf Organisation and Management. By 
Wilfred Brown. 343 pages. 6s. (Pelican.) 
Chiij>I]ood and Society. By Erik H. Erik'.on. 
431 pages. 6s. (Pelican.) Government of 
Education. By W. O. Lester Smith. 207 pages. 
3s. 6d. (Pelican Original.) Opportuntties ArrcK 
“ O ”— Levei.. Edited by Ken Newton and Sonia 
Abrams. 341 pages. 7s. 6d. (Pelican Original) 
The Long Revoi.ution. By Raymond Williams. 
399 pages. 6s. (Pelican.) Pe/igfiin. 

Popular Education and DEMOf:K.\Tic Thought 
in America. By Rush Wclier. 486 pages. I7s. 
Columbia Univcr-iiiy Ptcss. 

Small Social Cikoups in F.ngi.and. By Mar¬ 
garet Phillips. 317 pages. 15s. (University.) 
Methuen. 

New Perspectives on Poveriy. Edited by 
Arthur B. Shosiak and William Goniberg. 190 
pages. 16s. (40s. clothboimd.) Preutis-Hall 

International. 

Education as Power. Bv 'fhecxlore Brameld. 
157 pages. 14s. HoU. Rinehart and Winston. 

Miacellaneous: 

Lender Pressurj:. By A. Alviire?:. 189 pages. 
3s. 6d. (Peliain Oriainal.) Titankhambn: 
Life and Death of a Pharaoh. By Christianc 
Desrochcs-Noblceourt. ('rran.slaieJ by C'laude.) 
222 pages, illiistiatcd. 12s. 6d. The Lon!?dv 
Nobody K.nows. By CfeolFivv S. FIcrchcr. 132 
pages, including illustrations. 6s. Penfmin. 

Beethoven. By Donald hVauns lovey. (Edited 
by Hubert J. Fos**.) 143 pages 6s. Oxford 
Uniiersiry Pre.^s. 

T.ittif Science, Big Science. Bv Derek J. de 
Solln Price. 118 pages. 8s. 6d. Columbia Uni¬ 
versity Press. 

What's W'here in Lonikin with BP. By l)env> 
Parsons. 169 pages. 5s. Kenneth Mason 
Publications for BP. 

Witchcraft: European and African. By 
Gcoflrcy Parrinder. 215 pages. 8s. 6cl. Fahet. 


EIV Quarterly Economic Rovtew 

INDONESIA 

The attempted eonp d’etat 
wlU certainly have far* 
reaching political 
consemences, bvt how far 
will it lead to a change in 
economic poliey ? Its 
political and economic 
significance in ttie context of 
growing ecoaoxhic disorder 
are analysed in ear latest 
Review. 

Details and subscription rates: 

THE ECONOMIST 
INTELLIGENCE UNIT 
Spencer House 27 St. James's Place 
London-SWl HYDe Park 6711 ext 27 
60 East 42nd Street New York NY 
10017 MunrayHffl 7-6880 
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Him to Mini fimilUlflllJII IB IB a bi my 


That is the amount of overseas capital invested in 
Australia over the past six years. About half of this came 
from British investors. Over five hundred British firms 
have established subsidiary companies there and have 
made a major contribution to the rapid expansion and 
development of Australia as a growing industrial nation. 

Businessmen all over the world recognise that Australia 
is a vigorous country offering excellent opportunity for 
investment and enterprise because AUSTRALIA HAS 


Strong British traditions ■ political stability 
m a skilled and expariding work force ■ a free 
enterprise economy ■ great natural resourcea 
■ a fast-growing domestic market ■ and is close 
to Asian and Pacific markets. 

Information is available from the Office of 
the HIGH COMMISSIONER AT AUSTRALIA HOUSE. 
LONDON, W.C.2. TEMPLE BAR 2436. AND AT THE OFFICE 
OF THE AGENT-GENERAL FOR EACH AUSTRALIAN STATE. 


AUSTRALIA IS BUILDING. PRODUCING. DEVELOPING 

y0 kmri mltrtht CommoawMUh 


Countv DL^rhatn 





fastest-growing 
industrial area 




County Ourimm 

provides lh(| widest range 
of financial eisistance for 
industrial development; 
loana from the County 
Council ana the full 
benefits of Government 
grants and loans under the 
Local Employment Acts. 
Industrial land is cheap 
and essential services are 
amongst the cheapest in 
ths country. 


County Durhum 

hat a wide range of Indue- 
trial aitea suitable for 
almostell kinds of Industry. 
These include sites In the 
two existing New Towns 
and in one further pro- 
poied New Town. Special 
sites to meet particular 
requirements can be found 
and the County Council la 
prepared to aasiat In the 
provision of any asaontlal 
ssrvicos. 


County Durkum 

aatrlda all tha main aaat 
coaat routet.has oscallent 
communications wlth.and 
is strategically situated in 
relation to. all the major 
industrial centres of Great 
Britain and tha Continant; 
two regional alrports.threo 
major porta, fast main line 
rail atrvicaa and a motor¬ 
way new undar construe* 



County Durknm 

has a growing population; 
largo adaptable labour 
force with considorablo 
experience of shift work, a 
plentiful supply of boys 
•nd girls leaving acHool 
andgood training fadlltlat 
of all levala. Housing for 
■ keyworkers and •tail is 
readily available In all | 

? raas. Includjqg the New 
awne. 


County Dur^n 

hat apace for uncengee- 
tad living, apace tor 
recreation and facilities lor 
a wide range of cultural 
activities. Beautiful upland 
scenery, quiet agricultural 
villages, historic buildings 
and with three National 
Parks within assy travel* 
ling distance Durham la a 
good place‘In which to 
live end qrork. 
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Officer, County H.ii 
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You have never seen electricity. Yet it fills your life. 

It probes the universe, runs production lines, 
measures molecules, lights towns, shaves us. 

It is our servant. Philips have been tracking down 
the secrets of electricity for 75 years, 

A fascinating search that has led thousands of 
scientists through a maze of atoms and 
sub-atomic particles. The world sees only 
the results: a telecommunication network 


in Sierra Leone, medical X-ray installations in Peru, 
sound systems in Sweden. Your domestic comfort 
and enjoyment. Electricity still has 
undiscovered potential. The world needs it to 
maintain and increase standards of living. 


^ ertrinr^/ 1 


Before this potential is harnessed, systematic 
investigation of phenomena and ideas is required 
the sort of creative research that is carded out 


by Philips. Philips creativity knows no bounds. ’ 
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A match b\irns at 7^0 decrees 
centigrack'. Water boils at ioo \ 
Steel melts at 1400^, 

And this plasma torch burns at 
20,000 dc\!L*rccs centigrade. Its 
flame, created by passing a gas 
stream through a concentric 
high frequency held, can go 
through steel twenty tinurs 
faster than a conventional oxy- 
aretvlenc cutter. Jt can slice, 
weld or melt the newest and 
hardest Space Age materials. 
The plasma torch is a tool used 
for advanced research into 
phenomena .surrounding the 
re-entry of sj'iace vehicles, and 
also for the production of such 
everyday products as transistor 
material. 

It is another example of the 
integrated fundamental and ap* 
plied research by which Philips 
scientists supply the needs of 
industry today and tomorrow. 



If you were to niahe \our own 
electric shaver it would proba¬ 
bly look, ill the end, like this 
JMiilishave. 

Not only because you most 
likely have one already (iPs the 
world's largest selling shaver) 
but because it has all the quali¬ 
ties an ideul shaver should have. 
It is as functional as the hand 
that holds it. 

A Philishav e is a technical crea¬ 
tion. It is a scicntiik answer to a 
fundanicni.ll fact most shaving 
methotls completely ignore - 
that the bristles on a man’s face 
do fiof grow jii neat straight 
lines but in a criss-cross jungle. 
Bccaui^c llu; high-speed blades 
of the PliiUshave rotate inv.iry- 
ing directions, they shave those 
multidirectional bristles in 
complete comfort. • • 

Smoothl), swiftly without pull¬ 
ing, without scraping. 

Tlie man who buys a Philishave 
buys years of research and 
testing: 230 grammes of quality. 



scr^/ati 




6 



trust in Philips is world-wide 
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BUSINES&BRfEF 


Another good rise in Britons reserves. Wednesday the sterling ' 

spot rate was over - i jb r the first time since Janaary, xy6j — 

Off further inflowe offundsk 

On the bourses WaU Street continued to advance sknofy, undeterred 
by presidenikd discouragement of price incrmases in aluminium. 
London was not cheeredeven by the good gold figures. 

Frankfurt got morbid about the cremt squeeze. 


A flood of import hedgh^ cgainst UDi has forced Rhodesia to 
impose import controls. 

WORLD STEEL IN TROUBLE 


Steel producers are asking diem- 
selves if they must adjust to living 
permanently Hi a state of near¬ 
recession. In many countries the 
snap-back boom that followed the 
1961/62 recession seems to have 
spent itself. Japanese producers 
arc still limiting production; export 
prices in the European Coal and 
Steel Community (ECSC) have 
weakened steadily this year; 
British producers arc warning of 
cuts in orders. 

Only America, with its threatened 
steel strike out of the way, seems 
set strongly for next year. Ironi¬ 
cally, the settlement there has got 
steel into trouble elsewhere. The 
narrow world export market has 
shrunk while American consumers 
live off their stocks. Will this 
contraction inevitably push the 
major producers over the brink of 
another recession? 

Question of Capacity 

The main single reason for the 
situadon is the reacdon of pro¬ 
ducers, pardcularly European, to 
over - capacity. Burdened with 
more plant they know wl^t 
to do with-—and very expensive 
plant—-producers face two Voices. 

One is to run the plant unprofit- | 
ably below capacity. The other to 2 
run It full out and sell the extra S 
production at any price down to 
marginal cost. When everybody ^ 
does this the export market pops » 
at the seams. | 

Worldwide the margin between * 
capacity and production outside 
the Communist block has grown % 
from 20 million tons a year in 1953 3 

(10% of capacity) to 80 million | 
tons in 1963 (24%). Surplus capa- 
city was much less last year but 3 
by 1970 could be more than 70 
million tons again. These are the 
European steel industry's figures, 
on its definition of capacity^ and . 


operating praedee. American pro¬ 
ducers, who account for half the 
above estimated surplus, do not 
accept the same concepts. 
American producers don’t like 
to bring in the top 10% or so of 
their capacity; it’s pretty obsolete 
and unprofitable, 'fhey also work 
on fairly wide margins to allow 
for economic fluctuations. Because 
steel is geared to capital investment 
and consumer spending on dur¬ 
ables, steel cycles tend to be more 
exaggerated than general business 
cycles. Capacity that matches de¬ 
mand at the peak of a cycle is 
surplus at the trough. There must 
be some net surplus to allow for 
this. This is now official Iron and 
Steel Board policy in Britain. 

Industrial Changes 

Nevertheless, steel capacity on 
any definition has outstripped 
demand. Why has It grown so 


fast ? The main reasons are : 

1. Growth of steel industries in 
traditionally importing countries. 
Steel is a measure of prosperity 
and also of prestige. Few countries 
undertaking major industrialisa¬ 
tion programmes are prepared to 
let steel remain in foreign hands. 
Usually helped by government 
funds, production of traditional 
importers has been growing at 
three times the world rate. Subsi¬ 
dised production (which traditional 
exporters call “ uneconomic ”) has 
also spread to the development of 
unused raw materials. Sweden is 
doing this in the Arctic Circle. 

2. Improvements in technology. 
Oxygen steelmaking, ore concen¬ 
tration, more efficient, automatic, 
operation of rolling mills : these 
improvements—and others—^liave 
transformed stcelmaking in the last 
fifteen years. Faced with cuts in, 
say, steelmaking costs of 7^%, 
producers have renewed plant even 
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when it meant scrapping relatively 
new investment, such as t^en 
hearth furnaces. And new irfwest- 
ment has been on the largest pos¬ 
sible scale as the miniminn econo¬ 
mic size of producing units goes 
up. 

Former plant location has 

tranf^rt has. brought distant 
deposits of rich ores or Aeap coal 
to the main markets. It pays to 
buiU new plants on a deepwater 
port (Ifte Dunkirk in France and 
Taranto in Indy) where the raw 
mat e ri ah can be unloaded directly 
from die big diips. 

4- The s tmc mia of demand for 
sted is duntgii^ In most Western 
countries the importance of steel 
in the economy now remains about 
the same from year to year. But 
this follows a decline as heavy 
steel-using industries like coal¬ 
mining, shipbuilding and construc¬ 
tion cither shrank or learned to 
use steel more efficiendy. Increas¬ 
ingly steel is up against competi¬ 
tion fiom other materials; as in 
packaging, where the tin can 
fights plastics, aluminium and 
thinner, stronger, lighter steel 
lapan is an excapdoo having 
deliberately develop a steel¬ 
intensive economy b¥ fostering 
heavy steel - using UMliistries— 
notably shipbuilduig. 


Undercutting Each Other 

Western producers who in the 
ipSo’s planned their investment 
expansions with tradidonal mar¬ 
kets in mind found them already 
supplied. Between 1959 and 1964 
pi^uaion of steel in the ECSC 
increased by nearly a half ; exports 
dropped marginally—from 20 7o of 
production to 15.5%. To pro¬ 
ducers that exported a major part 
of their produaion (in Europe, 
Belgium and Luxembourg) this* 
was disastrous; to none was it 
palatable. Attenipdii| to sell thair 
prodnedon at any pace, the main 
producing countries found them¬ 
selves undercutting in each others* 
home markets. Between 1961 and 
1963 imports of steel into America 
rose by nearly three-quarters in 
value, rather more in volume; 
imports into the ECSC rose by 
two-thirds in volume. 

Japan, Britain and America were 
pulling out of recession in 1963 
while ECSC stood still. Output 
gains in 1964 were substantial : 
Japan 26%, America and Britain 
both 17% ; and the ECSC 13 Vo— 
its first increase since i960. Since 
then the rate of increase has 
slowed ; currently world produc¬ 
tion is about level. 


The ECSC is showing the first 
signs of heading badt into the 
re^ssion it left so recently. Export 
prices have been weak all year 
Dccausc producers can align down 
from their fist prices to match 
imported competition. The Belgian 
producer Boel has lowered some 
prices by 15%. Imports into 
ECSC have not been held out by 
the tariff **riOg fence” erected 
after the last recession. Pressure 
from them will be the greater as 
a reside of the American steel 
strike setdemeot 
Ndther AmeKkaa uor Bfilish steel 
is as vofaesabla to uxtemal 


p gs ss ufss as Iha BCSC In both 
oouutries producers elected m the 
past recession to bold prices steady 
at the expense of losiim part of the 
market to imports. Tl^ can do 
it again. Britain’s industry shows 
signs of slackening for tntemal 
reasons, as the govemmeiit’s 
restriedve measures bite in. 
Although production is expected 
to total 26.5 miBion tons for the 
year—Soo^ooo tons more than last 
year—forward ordering points to 
weakness next year. The American 
bdustij, by contrast, shows no 
sign 01 we^ening. The present 
drop in ordering, while consumers 
use up the 12 to 14 million tons 
of stom bou^ against the possi¬ 
bility of a strike, is expeaed to 
bottom out in the next month. 
Production in the first nine months 
of the year was 103.4 million tons, 
12% more than last year. Longer 
term, the American boom that 
won’t end still shows no sign of 
ending for steel either. 

Japan's home market is virtually 
impervious to imports (34,000 tons 
last year compared with 6.2 million 
tons exported). Its industry, having 
quadrupled capacity in the last ten 
years, is still voluntarily restricting 
its production—now by 20%. 
IQsewhere, non-producers welcome 
such eager exporters and new pro¬ 
ducers cmerate behind high protec¬ 
tive tariffs. 


No Agreement 

Nothing has been done to avoid 
a recurrence of the 1961/63 steel 
recession. Nor, more particularly, 
to mitigate its effect on prices in 
the ECSC. An international meet¬ 
ing to discuss the matter was 
mooted in 1963 but came to 
nothing. Moves arc currently afoot 
to revive the issues. These could 
take the form of an agreed code 
of fair trading practices : effec¬ 
tively strengthened anti-dumping 
laws. The industry would like to 
go further. But no government 
could agree to anything more 
cartel-like. 


STEEL TRENDS 

ExclucUng China, world output of 
crude steel has doubled in twelve 
years. America produces over a 
quarter of the total, Russia and 
ECSC each a fifth. Trends in ex¬ 
port prices shown in the bottom 
chart arc fairly typical. 

Output is of crude steel hi ingot tons. 
Trade is of crude and setiii^finished stec ' 
in ingot equivalent. 
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is making Britaina mint of money 


Remember when Britain was the workshop of the world ? 
The place they all came to when they wanted things done 
.properly? 

Cheer up, friend. They still do. 

They Conie, for instance, to IMI to hswe their coins 
minted. Nigeria and Gharta and Boliviei, Iceland and.. 
Ceylon and Hong Kong. 

They come for all forms and formulations of IMI brass, 
copper and titanium. Sheet. Strip. Wire. Rod. Foil. 



So unreservedly do they come that they've made IMI 
Britain's largest exporter of these mill products. 

And they come for technical know-how. 

Today IMI is earning Britain morrey in many ways 
besides. As master of new metals. As fabricator of plant 
and producer of components. Manufacturer of myriad 
things from Amal carburetters and Marston radiators to 
Lightning zip fasteners. 

Yes, IMI is many things. But most of ail it is Progresr. 


•iMPCrtlAL METAL INDUeTPiFT' HMUtD. V' iTTON. PIPMINSM/l.i| fr 
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F-cftnotiiic development in Asia is bringing banking and information scrv'iccs of The 

higher living standards to these young people Chartered Bank and its subsidiary, Tlxe 

and to the vast population of that continent. Eastern Bank limited. The combined 

Demand for an ever increasing range of ot;ganisation of the two banks comprises one 

menhandisc is steadily rising. If you arc hundred and thirty branches in twenty'-seven 

interested in trade with these expanding territories extending from the Eastern 

markets, you are invited to avail yourself of the Mediterranean to the Pacific Ocean. 

THE CHARTERED BANK 

(IncoipDialril hy Royal lH^j) 

HEAD oiTicr:: Risiiopsc;AT!:, LONDO.v, 

n>»/ lCv(L Lmflnu bunuh: 2 llf»ent Sheet, London, A. H’./ • Offices in the Vnited L'in^duni 
aUu til Maiuhe\*er and final, in (iermanY at Ifainhmg emd in the United Stales at .\>ir T'ork and San L’ranri\to 

The Eastern Bank Limited he.\i) oftice: a tt 3 crosby square, lontjon, E.c.3 

Associated Banks: Tht- Iraiio British Bank (Incor(X)i' 4 Aed in Iran) • ABahabacl Bank Limited (Incorporated in India) 

The Commercial Bank S..\.L. (Incorporated in Libyan • 'file Chartered Bank of London (incorporated in California) 
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THE CHANGING STOCK EXCHANGES 

The first xtf two articles below discusses the far reaching transformation that has already 
tdken place in London*s jobbing system and the radical reforms that may need to 
be deltb^dtely introduced if the system is to survive at au. 

In the second article our special correspondent just back from the United States 
descrfites some renuxrkdtle changes he Elected in the Wall Street atmosphere and reports 
on what shares the new men are telling their clients to buy. 

London Jobbers: Fewer, Bigger, Richer? 


J OBBERS naturally tend to dissolve partner^ps or retire 
during or just after periods of low turnover on the 
London Stock Exchange. Ai other times they are too busy. 
So the dissolution last week of the major partnership of 
Kitchen, Baker, Shaw with its seventeen partners was unusual 
only for the size of firm involved: it was the ninth this year. 
Unlike some other recent dissolutions, it stemmed from a 
series of personal misfortunes rather than a generally 
depressed view of the future of the market But it served 
as a focal point for present discontents, which spring ulti¬ 
mately from the dearth of jobbing ca^ntal. This indirectly 
is one of the causes that has contributed to the growth of 
turnover outside the market; and all these troubles were 
hei^tened by the unhappy four months in spring and 
summer, when it looked as if neither turnover nor prices 
would recover from the effects of the 1965 budget. Both 
have recovered amazingly well—but this has brought litde 
relief to jobbers. 

London is unique among stock markets. In New York, 
there are specialist dealers who have a monopoly in indivi¬ 
dual stocks: in London there is in theory open market com¬ 
petition, and brokers can tour round aU the jobbing firms 
on the floor to see which will sell a particular share most 
cheaply and in greatest quantity. But the number of jobbing 
firms continues to contract, down to 57 from the 324 of pre¬ 
war—or the 179 of 1951. Many people believe the number 
will be down to under twenty within a few years. So the 
nature, qnd indeed existence, of the competition provided 
is called into account. This applies particularly to the shares 
of many smaller companies in which dealings can take place 
only by negotiation. London will give a price on the stodts 
of more than 4,000 companies, compared with 1,200 on die 
Big Board in New York; and inevitably in the smaller com¬ 
panies, particular jobbers do act as specialists, in fact if not 
in theory. The same could happen with larger companies 
when two powerful jobbers “ make a joint book either 
formally or infcmnally, and ate thereby able to quote narrower 
margins for larger quantities of stodc than the small jobbers, 
who in these cases act as gadflies to the market leader- 
forcing him to defend his turn at every deal be does. If, as 


is increasingly happening, the smaller jobbers fade away, a 
specialist emerges—a satisfactory arrangement only if others 
can enter “his” madeet. They can in theory: but do they 
in practice have the money ? 

A sub-committee of the Stock Exchange Council is con¬ 
sidering this at the moment. It seems likely to conclude— 
and soon—^that external capital is needed by jobbers. At the 
moment they are forbidden it; they have to be private 
partnerships, with'only their partners* own capital at risk. 
Until now the system has worked wdl enough on the basis 
of bright young dealers being fiiumoed by a 'few rich men 
in any partnership: some of these were active partners, others 
little more than names. In the insurance world, the syndicates 
of Lloyd’s work the same way; with the vital difference that 
there are a legion of pore ** names ” in the syndicates, with 
no pretence at active partnership. In the stock market, jobbers 
live off their wits in every deal, which does not encourage 
aristocratic flaneurs: so they tend to be more democratic 
and to come from a wider range of classes than other Qty 
groups. Aristocratic horse dealers have long worked with 
Cocimey wheeler-dealers, as paternalistic senior partners built 
up their juniors’ capital. Now a dangerously large percentage 
of jobbers’ capital is concentrated in a few senior partners of 
a few large firms. There are too many young impecunious 
dealers, and too few young rich entrants. 

The obvious answer is for new capital to come in, either 
through individual rich men (as in Lloyd’s), or instituu'onally 
through the merchant banks and even insurance companies 
and pension funds. Here one faces a number of problems. 
Jobbing has not been over-profitable of late, and there 
is no great inducement to enter the market. Sortie sections, 
notably store and oil shares, are still over-jobbed (tj 
jobbers still deal in Marks and Spencer), others are 
unpopular. The Stock Exchange Grandl has the unenviable 
task of finding a meefa'am'sm for the introduction of capital 
which does not encourage the continuance of small ineflBdent 
firms (or inefficient big tmes fot ibat maneO. 

So new capital might have to be channelled through the 
Exchange itself. A scheme might be devis^ which would 
allocate a-central fund, so that'investors shared in the general 
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profitability of the market itself, not in file fortunes of any 
one firm. Presumably this would inean tuflim lobbing 
partnerships into limited companies and putifide 

investors, through the Stock Exchange Coun^<^h6me s tafca 
in them. If the Council shrinks from diis|^ (and no 
one would blame it if it did) then the possiUe 
vehicles for investment will be large firms with a good 
spread. 

The risk capital required, except in the gilt-edged market, 
is not very large—about, £10,000 a “book.” 

Although a large jobber may have several hundred “ boirics,” 
many of these are nominal one^ in which he would never 
carry more than £ 1,000 of stock or commitments. For jobbers, 
through their bank overdrafts, are the most highly-geared of 
copcems. In the gilt-edged and fixed interest markets, where 
values change relatively slowly, this gearing can be tolerated. 
In ordinary shares the stock-in-trade—and the commitments 
if the jobber is a bear waiting to buy stock he is already 
committed to deliver—can vary wildly in value if jobbing 
firms are caught on the wrong foot in their estimation d the 
market. Some were not prepared for the upswing of the last 
couple of months, and the increase in business it brought 
was consequently of less value to them than it might have 
been. So equity jobbers are dependent on twnover 
to minimise their risks ; and it is precisely here that the out¬ 
look looks worst, and the remedies not entirely in the hands 
of the stock exchange itself. 

The same ap{dies to the question of numbers of partners, 
at present limited to twenty. It is noticeable that those 
partners from Kitchen Baker who are going to Durlacher and 
Wedd, Jefferson cannot now become partners there for these, 
like so many others, have near the legal maximum of partners. 
Although the provision of outside capital may enable some 
elder partners to retire without breaking up partnerships, only 
a change in the law can help in the long run. If the market 
is really to be composed of a few strong units either the num¬ 
ber of partners allowed will have to be increased, or jobbers 
will have to become limited companies. 


But none of the paUiatives can work unless turnover 
i n c wM ca , and unlesauli file aviBaHe buimess is finnr imillj. 
and not only noffliiully---fthrohgh fita exchange. Hum there 
is one atejorbui^bear about whiA file Stock Exchange 'Caanqil 
can do Uttl^ except protest:, the short-term capital gains tax, 
geared to the margin^ rate of petsottal inceoae-tu and surtax. 
This has hit severely at the business dooe 1 ^ rich private 
speculators who before the tax was introduced (by Mr Selwyn 
Lloyd in 1961) provided a sort of “tuk-over” of turnover 
when the institutional investors were absent. 

Other major problems ate the “matching” of bargains, 
bringing together buyers and sellers outside the Exchange: 
either by brokers who at least give the jobboK a nominal turn, 
or by merchant banks and insurance companies who do busi¬ 
ness without usii^ the system at all. The &st sort of matching 
has two sorts of results. It means that jobbers tend to deal 
(as distinct from merely rubber stamping the transfer) 
only in the smaller parcels of stodk; thereby they 
provide a reduced service and have to take an increased turn 
on ofiier business. The proliferation d small jobbing firms 
desperate for business has meant that a profit of in the £ 
on turnover—or about one fifth of one per cent—is now 
normal. And jobbing is a high-risk merchanting business 
where stock can go bad overnight. 

The second sort of “ matching ”—completely outside the 
maricet, by merchant banks and other institutions—causes 
even bigger headaches. It is this, after all that sometimes 
reduces many European markets to the status of hysterical 
bazaars doing only marginal business. But the way to bring 
deals back into the London maiket is not to start a witch 
hunt for offenders, but to eliminate the incentive for 
investors to deal outside the market, by restoring the efficiency 
and competitiveness of the market itself—and by involving 
these institutional outsiders in the profitability of the whole 
market by giving them a stake in it. A future structure of 
fewer but 1 Jtger jobbers, infused with outside capital, seems 
the one way of doing so Without departing much more radic¬ 
ally from the traditions of the I.ondon Exchange. 


New Men of Wall Street 

“ The government has finally begun itnple- I “ Thank heavens Washington h:is tks sense I “ Oh, but I read that as a shift to the 
menling the Employment Act of 1946.” I to curb the payments outflose by Srect con- I right in the demand curve as a whole."* 

I trots rather than by higher interest rates." | 


I T was in Wall Street, not at Harvard, that your correspon¬ 
dent was flattened by these pronouncements—the last 
being a punch line guaranteed to silence any economic con¬ 
versation anywhere. Wall Street, as one of its shrewdest and 
least intellectual members observed with a distina sigh, has 
“ gone Keynesian.” Not all of it, admittedly. Not the W<dl 
Street Journal which the Administration darkly suspects of 
combing the economy for every price increase, actual and 
potential, that it can find in its search for evidence of inflation¬ 
ary pressures that need quashing by tighter money. Similar 
feelings have been expressed by some bank and business 
economists, and they probably find some sympathy with the 
chairman of the Federal Reserve Board—though probably 
not with the Board as a whole. ** 

But in Wall Street a growing impact is now being made by 


young dynamic firms staffed by bright new men, who cater 
almost exclusively for institutional and corporate funds and 
make their distinctive offering not only a different kind of 
service but a different investment philosophy, which the New 
Era in economic management is said to demand. That pitch 
in Itself will be enough to send shivoS down the spines of those 
who recall an earlier new era in American business just over 
a generation ago: and assurances such as “the market is 
speculative but will go higher,” and “ business liquidity is low 
but stock prices will still rise,” do not exactly allay such doubts. 

But it is not easy to show that Wall Street’s record level, of 
around 960 on the universally maUgned but universally quoted 
Dow Jones average, is really discounting the future by more 
than the customary three'to six months. From late 1962 stock 
prices moved up .strictly in relation to company profits, so 
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that pricei«anun^ ratio remained remarkably steady at 
)ii8t 0^ 19 (i.e. indicadng an eammgs yield of just over 5 
per cent). This year, the rise in share prices iiias actually lag¬ 
ged beUnd the steep rise in corporate profits, pushing the 
price-earnings ratio down to a healthy 18. Putting it another 
way: Wall Street is now around 70 per cent above its 1962 
low point, and there has been almost the same rise in corpor¬ 
ate profits. One can also point to an improvement in the 
“ quality ” of those profits, with higher depreciadon provisions 
behind them.' It is in this basic sense that one can hold that 
the stodt market has not, this time, broken away from the 
underlying business reality. 


M ost analysu are now confident that die long business 
eiqiansion will hold iqi on its own at least until mid- 
1966; and the optimists believe that, with dm aid of the new 
budgetary management, recession at least at its old intensity 
shoidd have become a thing of the past. The new men of Wall 
Street unashamedly share in that qitiinism: and in one sig¬ 
nificant degree they may themselves become a factor in vindi¬ 
cating it. Hitherto, there has always been a danger that pump 
priming and economic interventionism from Wadiington 
might be negadved by the adverse effects on confidence in 
Wall Street: so that as government spent more private busi¬ 
ness would spend less. Now, there are Wsfil Street analysts 
who keep as keen a check on the readiness of new welfare pro¬ 
grammes for immediate implementatitm at any social reformer. 
And these firms make a point of maintaining particularly close 
touch with their business clients. Firms like Donaldson, Luf¬ 
kin and Jensette aim to combine their brokerage service with 
a much wider range of services usually associated with invest¬ 
ment banking, including advice on mergers and specific jobs 
of management consultancy. Blundy, this can be seen as a 
way of competing for very large brokerage business without a 
direct cut in commissions, which is forbidden to the members 
of the New York Stock Exchange. 

This is just one example of the ways in which long standing 
divisions are breaking down on Wall Street. Thus the great 
deposit banks are themselves taking on more and more aspects 
of investment banking, as they did before die forced divest¬ 
ments from 1933 01*' Thus the banks are active in foreign 
exchange and merger advice, and the First National City Bank 
has filed an applicadon with the Securities 
and Exchange Commission to set up a 
mutual fund. These moves, and particu¬ 
larly the boom in merger advke, are 
rationalised as an adjustment to an era of 
capital plenitude, when the pndriem 
before business as a whole is no longer 
how to raise funds but where to place 
them. 

More to the point are some oS the 
.investment maxims of die new era. 

SensiUy, these do not promise the inno¬ 
cent the opportunity of doubling their 
money in tteee or even ten years. They 
concentrate instead on a reiqipnusal of 
what steadier growth should mean for the 
different seedens of the market. Spedfio- 
ally, some of the new analysts are urging 
a reappraisal in favour of ** cycTietd 
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stocks” (steel,.heavy industry, automobiles) as against food 
and utilities. These two grpups were the great favourites of 
the early 19608, when die market bad lost its faith in die 
growth of the economy as a whde and paid dearly (aometimet 
30 times earnings) for what it saw as a rare category of defen¬ 
sive growth stocks. Now, with the business cycle as a whole 
expected to be less steep, and with sales of automobiies in 
particular apparently much more stable, it is arguable that 
there is no more “ down-side ” risk in holding General Motors 
at 14 times earnings or Chrysler at 9 times earnings than a 
food stock at, still, 25 times earnings. 

In tills view, the cyclical stocks, which have lagged in the 
last year or so, could be promising. Equally, some geographi¬ 
cal areas seem under-valued in stock market terms, above all 
the Mid-West, which has had a particular booat in this long 
expansion. Thus one can stiU buy a Mid-West bank at id to 
II times earnings, against 18 times for a California bank or 
16 to 17 times for a New York bank. A recommended invest¬ 
ment portfolio, on this kind of view, would be 30 per cent 
cash and bonds, and 70 per cent stocks, weighted to the 
cyclicals, with relatively few of the very low yielding foods 
and utilities. 

How deep a breath does one have to uke at all this 
ebullience ? Rationality in itself can be overdone. It was 
Wall Street’s new analysts who this spring were fwemost 
in predicting a sterling devaluation, on the grounds that the 
Labour government would not be prepared to subject the 
British economy to a prolonged period of austerity, stagnation 
and under-investment But it was politics that decided. On 
another score there.is no doubting that in the American 
economy, while the psychology of expansion- has given the 
boom a momentum of its own, the strains are bound to 
increase as the economy gets nearer to true full employment. 
So the magic of the past four years is unlikely to have a 
continuous run. But the most optimistic and euph(»ic prog¬ 
nostications that one hears on Wall Street have this vast 
difference to 1929’s; they are based on an absolute faith not 
in the course of nature but in economic management. The 
new era is simply that. The faith may be excessive, but at 
least it is in tte right thing. The American economy and 
the American stock market are now in the odd position in 
which the fear most commonly expressed is the deliberately 
irratiomdised “ it’s so good it almost scares you.” 
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MOVEMENTS ON THE WORLD BOURSES 


LONDON 

£ndof an unconvincing 
boomlet. 


NEW YORK 

Stilt it goes on. 

GERMANY 

Squeezed lAto a sharp decline. 
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How to Enrich Uranium . . 

Desirable uranium 235 
atoms are marginally 
lighter than uriWanted 
uranium 238. Light atoms 
of gas traverse a mem¬ 
brane faster than heavier. 
Turn uranium into a gas, 
and you'ie home. Uii- 
fortunarely, tho gas is 
corrosive, the process 
needs repeating through 
so many membranes that 
a "small" plant is bigger 

S - *, -- (han Paddington station. 

Slow moving heavy U23d atoms and uses the power of a city 



\ Fast moving light U235 atoms 
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guards about using the ore for non-military purposes. 

How fast and how high ore prices rise above the bare $6 a 
pound minimum will depend on how many potentially big 
users of nuclear power are prepared to negotiate with Canada 
(and South Africa) now, when the mines most need work, 
rather than joining the uranium-hungry Gadarene herd later. 
But rather more important than the levels to which ore prices 
rise above this cost-covcring-plus-prospccting level is where 
and how users are going to get their enriched uranium. Tlie 
commercial atomic power programmes of the future will be 
based on enriched, not natural, uranium fuel. The process of 
enrichment is explained in the diagram. It is, effectively, a 
concentration progress ; the resulting fuel gives much more 
heat, requires (in British reactors) approximately half the 
amount of raw uranium. But here lies a trip-wire. T'he design 
of enriching plants is perhaps the last atomic secret remaining. 
Britain built an adequate one for £30 million immediately 
after the war ; France is building an unsatisfactory one for an 
admitted budget ten times this size and European experts 
suspect the actual cost is higher still. 

If a country with the engineering expertise of France finds 
an enrichment plant so difficult to build, and so expensive, 
the chances of the proliferation of such plants arc small. 


Euratom is under some pressure' to sponsor a Buropean ** 
oue, but will not do this wbSc there is any cooceiyfjsfe 
alternative in France or Britain.. Russia (which is not a com¬ 
mercial supplier of enriched fuel^ except perhaps throqgb the 
International Atomic Energy Agency in Vienna) and fbe 
United States have the only big enrichment plants. There is 
probably half-a-plant in China. If the bulk of the enriched 
uranium to be used in commercial power plants, comes from 
the United States, then there is some justice to the argument 
that this is an imported fuel. But if the British plant at 
Capenhurst is modernised—which is planned but has not yet 
been authorised—the argument will become weaker. For the 
enrichment process, with its huge consumption of electricity, 
is a much more important and expensive operation than 
removing ore from the ground ; much more important than 
the refining operation, for example, is to crude oil. 

If there are shortages and bottlenecks in atomic power 
developments during the next two decades, the enrichment 
process, rather than the mines, is where they are likely to 
arise. And, sooner or later, it is going to be necessary to 
find means of using more than the present bare 2 per cent 
of the uranium mined. This is all that any atomic power 
station can at present “ burn.” The remaining 98 per cent 
of ore is wasted atomic ash. And it is this that gives the 
third generation of atomic stations, the ** fast reactors,” their 
economic importance. These can convert that unusable 98 
per cent of uranium into energy. There is some argument 
about the rate at which they can do it; scientists claim they 
will ultimately convert up to 75 per cent. Even if the imagina¬ 
tion temporarily boggles at accepting a figure as high as this, 
conversion of at least 40 per centj or a twenty-fold improve¬ 
ment on present rates of consumption, can be attained now. 
Thus, when the fast reactor system is established commer¬ 
cially, which will not be much before 1980, a very rapid 
expansion of nuclear power will become possible without a 
proportionate increase in uranium supplies. The crucial 
years a 1970-85, when atomic power is likely to spread rapidly, 
and put considerable pressure on the mines. 
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RCONO.MV 

Mind That Axe 


T ie economic ministers in Bonn arc now 
playing their ritual autumnal music, 
as described on page 600. With Dr Blessing 
chiming in from the fastnesses of the 
Bundesbank in Frankfurt, the effect is a bit 
lugubrious. Officially, the ministers are 
performing a virtuous task that is familiar 
on the Continent (tide the Moro govern¬ 
ment and Dr Carli in Italy): they are mak¬ 
ing amends for leaving the poor central 
bank to take all the strain of preserving the 
currency while the wicked politicians got 


on with their vote chasing. With the elec¬ 
tions out of the way. Dr Hrhard's men now 
feel braver about criinmlng those parts of 
public expenditure that got over-inflated by 
pre-elcctoral promises. The commercial 
banks hope that when Bonn has thus made 
amends (by cutting projected e?(pcnditure, 
much of it on social services, by over £600 
million) the Bundesbank will relax its credit 
squeeze, the tightest 4 h a decade, which is 
now forcing bond yields in Frankfurt up 
towards 8 per cent. 


In theory, the net result will be to prevent 
an inflationary effect from higher public 
spending next year. Even cuts of the size 
tore in money terms of 8V per cent next 
year, against an expected real increase in 
gross nationai;produa of 4-5 per cent. But 
some economic commentators in Germany 
believe that the economy may soon need 
stimulation rather than deflation. The latest 
reports indicate that the steam is already 
going out of the boom ; and if the balance 
of payments ddicit is allowed to contmue 
for the time being, as it should be in the 
interests of international balance, it too will 
act as a brake. But here’s the rub: although 
the much-sung swing into deficit has so mr 
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Another two years 


cost Gwxoaofs massive rescpves no mote 
than xsillion in nine months, still leav¬ 
ing them at £2^560 million, and wEpom 
continue to pio8|>er, voices .are ilow being 
raised more loudly to say diat Germany’s 
exfienml equilibrium is in serious danger. 
They axe voices whidi Dr Blessing is all 
too likely to echo^ as his own warning 
speeches have shown in recent weeks ; and 
this conservative financier has just acceded 
to Dr Erhard’s request that he should serve 
for another two years as president of the 
Bundesbank. The moneury disciplmacians 
say Germany must run a surplus on current 
account to finance an outflow of long-term 
capital. Unfortunately, it is an ourflow 
which persistently refuses to appear in any 
serious dimensions. Ominously, Dr Dahl- 
grfin, the finance minister, remarked after 
the budget cuts had been announctd that 
German obligations like offsetting Britain’s 
Rhine Army c6sls wduiu become jocreje^ 
in^y difficult to fulfil: and so, undoubtedly, 
wfll aid to the really poor countries. 


THE EXCHANGES 

Another Booster 

B oth key currencies have had an autumn 
respite. Admittedly, the $10 nullion 
(£3^ million) rise in America’s gdd reserves 
in ^ptember after a year of heavy losses 
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reflected primarily Russian sales of gold. 

I ‘ 13 ie-pound’s reboimd has been more solidly 
based. Ato a d^pcively quiet three 
weeks, sterling’s reha^tadon aathered 
steam in the dosing days of October, 
resulting in another good gain for Britain’s 
reserves. The Bank of Bodand disdosed 
a rise of £42 million. In met, the intake 
of dollars from the market must again have 
been considerably greater--ns in September 
there were undisclosed repayments of debt 
to the Federal Reserve Bank of New Yturk. 
The roughest guesses are that die true gain 
to the reserves last month was perhaps £80 
mil]iQn,4igain8t something like £zoo milliofi 
in September. This would mean that the 
Baidt has now recovered roughly a sixth «of 
its losses duriDg the long sterling crisis. 

After some initial hesitation, the exchange 
market judged the latest figures to be goA. 
Tfy Wednesday, the spot rate bad bounced 
tmou^ $2;8oi for the fust time since 
January, 1963. The .receding prospect of an 
early cut Jn Bank rate agahi helped. So, 
too, did .the fact that no real international 
pressure has built up for another premature 
cut in Britain’s surcharge. This weigM 
more heavily than^r Callaghan’s admission 
that so far the surcharge has not produced 
the import savings ori^nally hoped for— 
trimming an estimated £l50-£200 million 
from die bill rather than £300 million. 
After aU, despite this disaj^imment the 
government looks well cm its way to meet- 
mg its target of cutting the basic deficit to 
^250 million this year and eliminating it 
in 1966. The vast complex of forward 
hedging operations built up by traders and 
others last autubm is being unwound in 
earnest. The Bank of Engla^ is apparent^ 
rucking m doQazs on most days. November^ 
reserves, too, should show a good gain. 


AMERICAN INVESTMENT 

Warmer Wdcome Now? 

Paris 

T he . debate about American investment 
in Europe has cooled down. This was 
the main iffipression of one observer at the 
conference on the subject organised by the 
Atlantic Imtkute in Paris on October 30th 
-and 31st under the chahxnansh^ of the 
German banker, Dr Hermann Abs. A year 
ago-criticism of the American balance of 
payments deficit was a leitmotiv of Euro¬ 
pe^ economic diinking. Now the Johnson 
programme has transformed the pattern of 
American payn^ts and, at this gathering, 
economic pu^ks, businessmen and banken 
from both sides .of the Atlantic were, con* 
cerned about the dangers of restriction. In 
July the F^endi ministry of industry 
stressed that France :after all needs foreign 
direct investment fer certain purposes such 
as new technology and regnmid dciTlop- 
ment, choligh iakaovm. of existing Fren^ 
compamies are still .blcK^d. After a period 
cf blocking' all applicttions to make new 


m 

diseot investments, often with psenidona 
residts <see below), die Fmncb goimounsnt 
is now lectinga substantial number'riifiou^ 

American companies have not lost Aek 
enthusiasm for investing directly in Europe. 
Indeed, acoordiog 10 the Depastraent of 
Commerce they plan to increase'<heir in¬ 
vestment in western Europe this year by 
25 per cent, and further in 1966. But they 
are making determined efforts to raise new 
capital in Europe tnMead of bringing it 
across the Adamic. One infiomed estimaie 
at the confetence was that American con- 
oems might manage to borrow $400-500 
million per year on the Emopeen market. 
It is an ironic twist. Those Einopeans who 
were fulminaring against the American briU 
once of payments deficit a year ago now 
find that vdiile American c&ect investment 
in Europe grows imchecked, the- modest 
European capital market, to which their 
own industry must turn, has to meet xMfe 
demands dian ever. Mmswhiie the ditiect 
investment plans of American companies in 
Latin America are^ depressia^y, nnning 
down. Even the best-laid diaateinaery 
plans to tinker wkh thcEow of capital can; 
it seems, go wroi^; for the Johimn pro¬ 
gramme was specdkally imended so spam 
the undeveloped world. 

A cheering feature of diis conference was 
the way self-criticism has begun to xeplaoe 
the denigration of foreign mvestmedt heani 
all too (xten in Europe since 1962. Execu¬ 
tives of American nmas in Europe weie 
the first to stress the need for American 
subsidiaries to operate as ’’ guests ” in 
host country, leanidg over backwards to 
work with governments, get on speaking 
teims with local industry and handle labour 
relations with kid. ^oves. Europeans 
Stressed that the answer to the adventagea 
enjoyed by their American cM&paiicora— 
a broad capital market, lavish spending on 
research and development and sheer sixe— 
was to speed up European integration in the 
fields of capkal mari^, techoioJqgy^ 
of competition and company law.' Let ua 
hope the message is not lost on President 
de Gaulle. ^ 


France Misses the Boat 


Paris 


F rekch suspicions about American in¬ 
vestment have cost Bordeaux dear, and 
given another plum to booming Antwetp^ 
Bordeaux is the capital of the most bact 
ward region in France, and is doing its best 
to attract investment. A couple of years 
ago the . Bordeaux authorities were delighted 
^to hear that Phillips Petroleum wanted to 
set up a big pettochenaicals plant there, 
/with a very large sMm cracker at its bean; 
which would have provided the raw 
materials for several plastics industries 
down-stream. A contract was in fact aigned 

National. D^tillers of New York,^^idtt 
:des Ol^ries d’Aquitaine, tn -supply 28,000 
tons of butadiene a year to Michelins’s 
deaux plant. SOA also applied happfly for 



tte escensive fiscal advantages and grants 
asnSabk under Frendi regional devekp- 
ment poUcy for firms setting up in thp part 
of France. 

Unfoitunacdy, under a protectionist law 
of 1928 no refinery can be established in 
France without a special government de¬ 
cree. And the SOA had to ask for its plant 
CO rank as a refinery (though it was not 
Ming CO be one) because it planned to 
npoct ks crude feedstock direct, rather 
tlmn buy its raw materials from established 
French refiners. It is the sort of legal 
hurdle'that is always difficult in France, 
but may be crossed fairly quickly with the 
ri|^ sort of backing. Despite the fact that 
M. Chaban-Delmaa, president of the 
Natiomd ^Assembly and a leading Gaullist. 
is mayor of Bordeaux and an active pro- 
motor of its development, enough of the 
right sort of pressure does not seem to have 
bi^ applied. 

The decree rook eighteen months to 
come through. Somewhere along the line 
the authorities in Paris decided chat the 
PhiUips investment in France would in fact 
be in the national interest, and should be 
encouraged. But by the time they finally 
said yes, some of the market opportunities 
that fillips originally hoped to exploit 
had been lost to competitors, and the com¬ 
pany decided to abandon its Bordeaux pro- 
feot and expand instead its second Euro|^an 
project in Antwerp where Petrochim, a com¬ 
pany owned by Phillips, Petrofina and 
Sod[6c6 G^n^rale de Belgique, is already 
building a giant steam cracker. 

Phillips* partners in Antwerp will be 
Rhdne-Poulenc, a big French firm. Rhfine- 
Poulenc will take over a large, but minority 
(40 per cent) bolding in the company re¬ 
sponsible for building the future Antwerp 
plant. Reciprocally, rhillips Petroleum will 
take over an equivalent holding in Mano- 
Icnc, a ^6nc-Poulenc subsidiary located in 
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tlW'Ba88e-$ilile ddpartesient,«and qwclalis- 
intf In die ifiMufactdre of low picsatire poly¬ 
ethylene. Hite two groups wifi set up a 
comnion Egropean scale trading subsidiary, 
on a 5o/5(S^aus. Rhdne-Poulenc will thus 
coniMMidate-its lead in the French low- 
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pressure polyethylene market. 


NEW 2EALAND 

That Dirty Word 

D evaluation of the pound—New 
Zealand’s this time—has now 
cropped up in cocktail party conversation 
in Wellington. Worse, the subject has even 
been aired in a respected tnnk review, the 
Economic Review ci the Commercial Bank 
of Australia. The bank did not advocate 
devaluation; it hinted rather that the 
appropriate cure for New Zealand’s latest 
bout of payments strain mi^t again be a 
tougher clampdown on excess demand at 
home. Nevertheless, officials in Wellington 
were upset. Those in Canberra may also 
have had uncomfortable moments, not least 
because the Australians have already con¬ 
ceded competitive points to tempt New 
Zealand into a free trade area. 

That talk of devaluation started should 
have surprised no one. The turn-round 
from surplus into deficit in New Zealand's 
balance of payments in the year ended June 
had already dipped £21 million from the 
country's slender reserves. By the end of 
October net foreign assets had fallen 


(hntlyDoesh \ 

A lthough Import levies are 

Hocomfortably fasfaiooahle:; aa .;aa 
ipauriifiaeiit of international tradi^ 

'idaove .to die^ .ite 
bahmoe of ravniShta 

or dismi^^^^'ioeNi 
thsin'is necessary. A tempofiiry ty ^ cent 
levy (10 per cent for Bntain and Qinada, 


to respect existing trade agreements) was 
announced on a list of non-essential fimshed 


consumer goods which account for only 
10 per cent of Ireland’s total import bill. 
Practically all foodstuffs have been 
exempted, as well as goods required to 
further manufacture or assembly, to agri¬ 
cultural purposes, or as equipment to 
industrial and commercial undertakings. 
This is so as to avoid hitting employment 
and output in Ireland’s small but fast- 
growing industrial sector. Where a firm 
can make a case chat goods essential to it 
have in fact been caught by the levy, a 
levy-free licence will be granted. The levy 
is to be lifted on March 31. 

The government hopes that this measure 
will help check tlie rapid growth in imports 
which has caught Ireland wrong-footed this 
year. Most of the growth is accounted for 


another ^^24 million to below £$6 million, 
less than two months' imports. But this 
deterioration reflected primarily a fall in 
wool prices from their early 1964 peaks 
and a spilling over into imports of the 
country's domestic boom. Until very re¬ 
cently indeed import order books, labour 
market statistics and prices all pointed to 
excess demand. Not a compelling argu¬ 
ment for devaluation, least of all for a 
country having four-fifths of its exports in 
four primary products—wool, meat, butter 
and cheese—and whose imports are heavily 
concentrated on essential machinery and 
raw materials. 

Moreover, there are now signs that the 
country's credit squeeze has begun to bite. 
Eleven months of piecemeal restraint have 
in the end added up to a formidable pack¬ 
age. And the prospective drawing of up to 
£22 milUon from the International Mone¬ 
tary Fund, and direct controls on imports, 
wiU give ample time for these measures to 
correa the country’s immediate payments 
position. What remains to be seen is him 
much imagination and drive the authorities 
master to strengthen New Zeahnid’s posi¬ 
tion over the longer run. The country has 
been slow to follow the kad.of Australia in 
diversifying and toug^^ing up its 
economy to break away from its .present 
heavy dependence on primary exports 
abroad and protective tarm at home. But 
the break must come, '^eat ai&d dairy 
products no dqubt remain good export bets. 


by investment imports ; but the rate of 
cattle shipments has failed to recover as 
the government e^pocted, despite the 
rise in cattle numbers, so total visible 
exports look like being marginally lower 
over 1965 as a whole. Last year the cur¬ 
rent account showed a deficit of ,1^31 million, 
which was mere than offset by a capital 
inflow of ^36 This year the 

current deficit looks like being around 
million over the twelve months, despite tlte 
fact that a tourist boom (helped by the new 
car ferry from Britain) has helj^d to raise 
invisible earnings from £94 miUion in 1^4 
to a probable /|ioo million this year ^ and 
the capital inflow will certainly he less than 
last year. The country’s solid external 
reserves have fallen as a result by £20 
million so far this year, but still stand well 
over £200 million, dr around eight months’ 
imports. 

The lag in exports is due mainly to a 
continued wegteess in shipments of store 
cattle to the north cff-Englaodi which is 
probably due in toge part to the bad har¬ 
vest there and to'Eriuin's credit squeeze. 
But the cattle, as they say in DiiUin, are 
in the country, and the North cS'EUgland 
farmers who fatten up Irish ..scores for the 
British market are going to have to restock 
some time. Meanwhile Ireland still hopes 
to score a 3 per cent advance in gross 
national product in 1965, compared with a 
steady 4 teat jWQpe.takc^off happened in 
^958,. Nc.\i ycari it must be hoped that the 




This year make your Christmas-boxes^boxes. 


Elogant boxes in Rod Volour and Gold,filled with superb Virginia eigareltos fror7i Bonson & Hedges. 
Red Velour (Benson & Hedges Plain) ??3/G per 100. King Size Special I ilior 24/6 per 1CX). 
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Bunou^ softw£uie sets 
(hails why leading businesses 



SOFTWARE SPEEDS PROGRAMMING. With every 

I'C 200 installation is iiicliiflfcl a C’oni|iletf' pack- 
aj^i* of library programs, s»*rvu*e routines and 
l^roKram ;ind ojKTatinf; manuals. From a wide 
vara*fy of Hiirroui^lis a.ssc'itibiers, t'ornpilers, 
ulllity routines and ar>pliration packages, the 
ii.st'r sfOi'c'ts I hose lH>st suited for his hardware 
eonfi^urat ion and afiplicational ne«‘ils. T'hi.s 
;ipproacdi <*flectively i)rovid<*K "taili»red” .soft¬ 
ware, (hereby siinplifyinK r>ro^rammiiiK and 
maximizing sysb'in throughout. 



BURROUGHS SYSTEMS ANALYSTS train eiis 

tf>nu*r personnel iisin^ the most .idvaiiec^d tech- 
ni<|Ue.s. 'This tr.iiniiif: is applu'ation-orient(*<l and 
includes profzramined instruction texts, lecturt's 
and lahoralorv sessions. Through (raining 
coupled witli the siinplilied and powerful com¬ 
mand structur«* of H 200- H 300 .systems, and 
flexible software, programmers ean c]uickly 
iK'conu* proficient- T'hiis maximum prciductivity 
IS achieved earlier and rc»tainf‘d throughout 
the iii.stallation. 


A t the rate of two per day, leading 
Lbusinesses like Soudure Autogene 
Francaise are installing Burroughs Elec¬ 
tronic Data Processing Systems. Why? 
One big reason is Burroughs software 
that is completely coordinated with 
Burroughs KDP hardw^are for pro¬ 
ductivity/cost ratio unmatched by com¬ 
petitive systems for economy. 

For (‘xample. Burroughs B 200 users 
are routinely cutting program pre]iara- 
tifm time and operation costs by as 
much as 50over com])arable systems 
through the use of new COMPACT 
COBOTj. th<‘industry's first stnvtmliiw'd 
version of COBOL, tlu‘ p<AverruI busi¬ 
ness jirograinming language. 

Burroughs software provifl(‘s for efli- 
eient operating control of the inniti- 
processing capahilitH\s inherent in ev(*ry 
Burroughs computer system. Every con- 
ligurat ion is capable of handling a variet y 
of unrelated production, debugging and 
compiling programs automatically, '^f'he 
result is greater prodiu‘t ivity .d no 
increase in cost. 

As part of any Burr<')Ughs B 2()(> in¬ 
stallation, Burrouglis S^'stt^ms Analysts 
thoroughly train customer personnel. 
Actual opia'ations are studied and niod- 
iiied st) that optimum productivity is 
achieved with minimum programming 
and low(*st cost. 

Tliere is much more to the Burroughs 
story . . . the new “on-Jine/off-line" 
B 300 System . . . 3-in-l processor com¬ 
mands, buffering of units , .. the Random 
Access Disk File? that can be accessed 
in 1 /50th of a second ... to name a few. 

For details, let your Burroughs Man 
demonstrate liow the Burroughs EDP 
software o//d hardware that are setting 
new standards of excellence can help 
solve your data processing problems. 


WHEREVER THERE'S BUSINESS 






THb bCON< 



FRANCE — Soiidure Autopeiu* Franraise iwcldiiiff a niirn)iij»lis IFJH.'j I'Jectroiiif* Data I'roccHsiii^ Sysiein. 
equipment manufa('tiirer, division of J/Air Liqiiide'i 'I'he issues 1.000 invoiees in'J hours filus pnividinK 

repcirts, "Two punched card systems and two small detailed statistical data. Tlie first montli the Burroughs 
^ computers could not keep pace with the mammoth System issued the coriifjhde monthly statistics and 
billing and statistical work required. We then installed accounting work twelve days before the usual deadline.” 


CANADA-FRtEDMAN WHOLESALE LIMITED, Ottawa (grocery 
and produce) reporta, ’’After an exhaustive study of 
all random access computer systems available, we 
chose the Hurroughs H 2Sa with Disk File. Upon receipt of an 
order, the R 283 automatically prepares an invoice and updates 
our inventory and invoice* records. This highly reliable system has 
more than met our expectations." 

ARGENTINA-RAHESCO S.A., Ruonos Aires (DaU Proc¬ 
essing Rureau) reports, "The successful installation 
of our H 2(Kf system and its performance satisfy our 
expectations. The thorough and experienced backup rendered by 
Burroughs merits oar entire satisfaction." 


CALL YOUR BURROUGHS MAN for information on 
Burroughs EDP Systems and the world's most complete 
line of business machines including computers, account¬ 
ing machines, check protectors, calculators, cash regis¬ 
ters and adding machines. Burroughs Corporation, Inter¬ 
national Division, Detroit 32, Michigan. U.S.A. Cable 
BURAD. 
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"Distinction assured 


Thr in(Hlcrn prcsiipi* ot an 'Arniourplatf’ all-glass entrance is something 'fhe design of‘Armourplaic’ assemblies renders them safe, and well scaled 
which all the \vi>rld can sec; the tirst thing they see as they enter, the last against draughts. ‘Armourplate’ doiirs can be designed to carry handles or 
thing as they leave. 'I'hev go with the right impression of you-modern, push panels w'ith exclusive name styles, monograms or pattern motifs, 
spacious, confident, looking to the future. On the practical side, an b'or full information on the potentialities and design requirements of 
\\rmourplate’ entrance can be incorporated in plans for any office or ‘Armourplate* All-Glass Entrances, consult Pilkingtons* Technical Sales 
showroom building - old or new and Service Department. 
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ntSiitOH MOTORS 

Autumn Cheer 


-TTrsnch car exports, at 5S>ooo, wk up 
^ 42 piw cent in Septeml^ on the same 
nio^ Ja. I9<i4> • This sensational figure lias 
to w tfiacputil^ somewliat; tlie l^ure toi 
S ep iBBitfcc. 1964 was unusually low: them 
is agoodfieal of smcluBgabroad'of die new 
FfMn particulariy die Renaifit 

Rti^ dmvPeogeoc 20^ and du Cknen 
uSU widi its new engne. None of these 
avsfiaUe for export much before the 
Ada^lboliday. But die " real" increase 


is aMfceoed at 10 per cent, the same as the 
hscOMse in home sales, which became 
notiieahle durii^ the summer, as the gov- 
etUReiR'a leflationary measures worked— 
M laast in this area. 

.'Xbe nett models have all been a success 
in m«ice, but sales of foreign cars remain 
at ii-15 per cent of the total—the same as 
during the slump. This is now thought to 
be the " normal ** rate, pven the easing of 
tariff barriers within the Common Manet. 
Two manufacturers, Peugeot and Citroen, 
seem to be in the happiest situation: the 
Citroen DS21 is proving a more serious 
competitor to Mercedes, especially in 
Germany, than it was before. And in 
France the new Peugeot is rclativelv so 
ei^iensive that it points up just how cneap 
the old 404 now is for the family man. So, 
paradoxiailly, sales of the 204 arc addititmal 
to, not replacing those of the 404, giving 
Peugrot an increasing share of the madcct. 


WORLD BANK 

Home Truths 

H OW many institutions, public or pri- 
vatCg would put a departing senior 
official in the think tank, give him the widest 
r^ective brief, be rewarded with a dis¬ 
tinctly critical report, and then publish it? 
Mt George Woods of the World Bank is to 
CQiMfatulated on doing just this with a 
maaterfy and deeply disturbing document 
from Mr Escott Reid, a Canadian ex-diplo- 
malb* What Mr Reid is basically saying is 
that the bank’s leniamblet success hitherto 
gives htifc comfort for the future, because 
the ngcum of its task is changing so drasti¬ 
cally, from the finance of individual pro¬ 
jects, to the finance of major development 
programmes. Organisationally, this calls.for 
-greater lise of qmte sophisticated economic 
techniques (whether the opportunity cost of 
capital is calculated at 8 or 12 per cent will 
often inay the bitter^t technical argument 
on roads V. railways, or conventional versus 
nu clei/ power), bank’s move into 

' Rutunl.ef tile World Bank*^4 svldi- 

from the Ifatjcfoationd Bank, Washing^ 


^ if,'" 


^21..' Id 


Poor countrifft-, ^ rmv' .lOQ^2S0 

(aiKKiihcMilNhA".. ‘-r- 

MkMto-ineoiMir’ .4U»'i a6»-7W 
(Moxioo, Jap«i)i \ . - ji 
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giaeral devehemsiif fioancing dso laxes itt 
diphnittic tidfisi^ iBd ttakdx ft moic ujgem 
to dilute'.itt Ametkan denieat: Mr BeM 
says that half of .the 50 top offitxrs of me 
bank a» United Stales citiaeuai Heieooiip 
mends a bodifo tiittve of (he bank-tO'BnMpet 
indeed he nuies the possibflitf die 

mid-ipTOs Buiope will house a bank that 
has been metged with the International 
Monetary Fund. i 


ALinhmihlMF? 

B ur the key link that Mr Reid recom¬ 
mends with the IMF is in provision of 
resources. Already now, as Mr Reid has 
no difficulty in showing, operations of the 
World Bank itsdf are aaually drawing 
resources from the poor to the rich, since 
repayments outweigh new loans {see table). 
Hence the incjreas^y important role of tbe^ 
soft-loiin International Development Asso-" 
ciation. Mr Reid hopes that next year gov¬ 
ernments will raise their IDA contributions 
from $250 million a year to $750 million 
a year. In practice the most that the bank 
hopes for is $500 million, and it will almost 
certainly not get that. This budgetary block¬ 
age increases the importance of establishing 
the vital link with new liquidity creation by 
the IMF. Mr Reid's hope is that 1970 
the IMF will be some contribution 

to IDA through fund-created credit, and by 
1975 ^his fund contribution i>lus $ub*itan- 
tiaily increased contributions from govern¬ 
ments will provide IDA with $r,5oo-$2,ooo 
million a year» 

The need for this aid-liquidity link should 
now become the rallying cry of monetary 
reformers. Without it, one may be sure, 
the volume of aid will continue to fall below 
the levels that Mr Woods himself has 
stressed the poor countries not only need, 
but can profitably use. Without sufficient re¬ 
sources for IDA, the World Bank will be 
stalled on many of the good new schemes 
that it is studying. Tliese include the 
British-Swedish proposal for some com¬ 
pensation for loss of export income. Gm- 
trary to some reports, this plan is not yet 
dead. One promising variation being studied 
is that a bank-led consortium might commit 
a certain amount of total exterr^ aid to a 
developing country, and agree in advance 
to make up a future deficiency that arose 
diiough ah adverse moveoiem in the terms 
of .liinuie. ^^But bank .w3I be .unable to 
nudos any such cbmmitmem^ until h is itself 
givdi Ae vesources to covcf^tbem. 


m 

ITALIAN IBCONOMy 

‘Kj^i^rVpmthJon^ 

ri . . . MUm 

S ttWOR bmiiaIo ochjOmbq, the ltdiafi 
Miolster' of.tbe.TreMn»]r, has floated 
die. idea .of an iddependcm cofli^ hke 
Brijcain-s Income iPtfas^ so assehi aaflation- 
acy dangers in increneadf prices, profits and 
soiariesv and to* denotmoe them .so public 
opinioflu .. The paNQMsal, made during a 
solemn ceremony on SaeingavOay in front 
of a lo^ of is^poitgnt serve 

two purposes,, one short term, t&e (otlier long 

^l^'l^nwnmesent {tgiian 

cve^^. ai^" 

pted, It U £0)^^^^- 

If the expiry of efd^tivc agreements con- 
fqming ' two-Bod-a^uiff milUoii vVorkers, 
tiiaiidy in en^ecrjng; imd nuildmifo riuiuld 
be follotved by a new round V wage in¬ 
creases. Such a danger may be scaring 
firms away from invcatineat, and, ministers 
are now trying to al% their fears,by show¬ 
ing that they really noiean business when they 
talk about the need for an incomes policy. 

In the longer run, the experts say that 
prospects are good in spite of present 
stagnation of investment. The supplemen¬ 
tary report prepared by the government for 
its five-year plan connrms that an average 
increase of five per cent of national income 
is possible in the period 1966-70; farm out¬ 
put should go up by 2.8 or 1.9 per ecm 
per year, and the output of industry and ser¬ 
vices by 6 per cent. ^Although the plan¬ 
ners first thought that the balance of pay¬ 
ments should be in equilibrium at tlfo edd 
of the fifth year, the recent excellent export 
performance has encouraged projection of a 
1970 surplus of 400 billion lire (£230 mil¬ 
lion). If the optimistic forecasts, for invest¬ 
ment as well as exports, come true, the 
moment is not far ahead when inflationary 
pressures will be felt again. The incomes 
council should then be one of the di^ences 
again2»t them. 


PAKISTAN 

The Price of iVar 

Laiwre 

D CTALLS.of Pakistan's revised develop¬ 
ment programme for the current 
financial year are not likely to be published 
before the supplementary budget, is pre¬ 
sented in the National Assembly laier this 
month, but the main outlines of change are 
already clear enough. The goyernmenc 
hopes that the ap per cent (^£78 million) cut 
forced upon it, by the fighting in India can 
be managed in a way that will leave the hard 
core of the current year's programme under 
the Third Blan practically unaffected, and 
cause :ho: seibsck in any major aeetor of 
ecoaomic activity^ 

Acriyities likely to be affected most by cuts 
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•re oonscructiM of offices, houses for gov* 
enunent senwMs and s^^ buiMiivs. hi 
fKt, srork on fliDst (d the building prpiects, 
induding those at the proposed capital in 
-Islamabad) Ihs already been suqtended. 
Outlay on sodal welme and lo^-tecm 
heaUh schemes is also likely to be reduced, 
aUhough binily pianning wiil not suffer at 
alL The pace of educatkmal espansioa may 
alao be slowed down owmg niunly to the 
suspension tff new building sdienws, but 
die government seem s amdoin to offset the 
effecu as far u possible by arranging double 
or triple shifts in existing buildmgs. 

By contrast some of the schemes enen> 
dal for the defence effort, for instance roa^, 
brii%es 'and-communications, are being 
expant^ Nea^ dl pnyects that promise 
a rabramdal oontribudon to economic 
growth will—so the theory goes—remain 
afanost untfected. There will be no inter¬ 
ference widi sdiemm invdving existing 
intemaribnal commitinebts or those already 
under way—except low-priority pro¬ 
grammes which pan be given up or staggered 
without much loss of revenue. Heavy in- 
dust^ is to move further up in order of 
priority, and the setting up of a heavy in¬ 
dustries complex with Chinese assistance is 
to be begun without delay. 


SPAIN 

Beer is Best 

Barcelona 

iNo'* is the magic word for many 
British visitors to Spain, and with 
it ms a vision of the typical Spaniard : 
a dark man tossing down glasses of wine 
and breaking into cante flamencoa’* 
Nevertheless, the sad truth is that Spain, 
one of the mam wine-producing countries, 
is becoming less and less a country of wine 
drinking. Consumption per head of the 
populauon is lower than in other wine¬ 
growing countries and less even than in 
some non-producers. In preference to wine 
in any of its forms Spaniards are going over 
increasingly to soft drinks, to internation- 
aliy known brands of aperitifs, to gin and 
whisky (cheap Spanish whisky as well as 
imported Scotch), but above all to beer. 
Most Spanish families still serve wine at 
lunch and dinner, the only real meals of 
the day. Latin tradition is strong here, 
induding the belief that it is gc^ for 
children to take wine, if well watered, 
though it would be wrong to give them 
beer. But in Catalonia workmen breakfast 
on beer and it is the main drink at workers' 
bars. And the trend towards beer is 
rational. Spanish consumption has been 
rising at 20 per cent a year. From some 
13 million gallons in 1950 it rose to 120 
million gallons in 1963, and the increase 
in 1964 was three years ahead of the esti¬ 
mates for the growth of the industry in die 
Spanish government's Development Plan. 

This rapidly expanding market lias 
attracted the attention of foreign brewers. 


■rt. ■ 

BI^ESS: INTERNATIONAL 

Imports ^ foreign beer acarly doubled in 
value bmten and and more 
than doqUed between 1963 axid. 196^ Bnt 
foreign fiterest has mainly taken tbd fcm 
of ageeikoentB with Spanish groops to 
simly 'tedmical assistance and patents, 
8UW aS;EQd Coope'a partidpation in the 
brewery jboilt by Cervezas de Santander at 
Breda, in Catalonia, for the production of 
the international Skol la^er; and Courage- 
Barclay-Simonds partiapation in the El 
Alcazar breweries at Jaen and Cuidad 
Real; a Spanish-Bdgian firm making one 
of the popular brands, the Europils Pilsen 
type beer; and the brdsery at Barajas to 
produce German Henninger beer. Mean¬ 
while, all-Spanish firms have not been idle 
and, as a result, output of beer has almost 
doi^kd in the last five year^ while new 
breweries are being set up all the time. 
But the Spanish have still a long way to go 
before they catch up with die b^-swillers 
in North Europe and Australasia. Their 
four gallons a head per year compares with 
2$i in Belgiun^ rather less in Germany, 
Australia and New Zealand and 20 in 
Great Britain. 


DIAMONDS 

De Beers Takes Over 

W HEN Sammy Collins, an underwater 
pipeline man, said that he could get 
diamonds out of the sea off the coast of 
South West Africa, no one would believe 
him. He did, but the difficulties of doing 
so profitably are shown in the moves last 
week that put De Beers in control of the 
mining company. Marine Diamonds, and of 
a major shar^oldef. Sea Diamonds. 
When Sea Diamonds shares were put on 
the London market last year, they went to 
288. 6d.; now they are ^s. fid. and even 
then about twice the price at which de 
Beers’ subsidiary. Consolidated Diamond 
Mines, acquired t^m in the deal that finally 
gave it control. Already a la^e share¬ 
holder through taking up its option earlier 
this year, CDM bought 7.6 million Sea Dia¬ 
monds shares from Mr Collins for £i mil¬ 
lion together with freedom from certam 
liabilities—in all more than £2 million. Mr 
Collins steps down from control of Marine 
Diamonds, although he will remain chair¬ 
man of Sea Diamonds for a year and a 
director thereafter. 

So far, working with pumps from barges 
that have been repeatedly wrecked on the 
stormy coast. Marine Diamonds has won 
£fi.fi million-worth of diamonds from the 
sea. But the cost of doing so—replacing 
the wrecks as much as running them—has 
been mounting and the operation has never 
been profitable: in the third quarter of this 
year, £730,ooo-worth of diamonds were 
recovered (twice the previous quarter's pro¬ 
duction) but operating and administrative 
expe^iture alone wiped diat out. ^M 
has not yet said what its {dans are for the 
venture. Other coimnies are being 
grouped under Marine, bHnging in more 
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the potentiaSy diamoiid^iefiiiiag leogaiv it 
may be that, under CDM'a ifirac^»i4; ooljr 
the profitable tidal strip will be tobmd^ 
whidi it is presently, from the land^untU 
less expensive ways of winnira the aionea 
from the sea have been devised. 


AFRICAN COMMON MARKET 

Rhodesia In, Congo Out 

BALISM and dream were not easily dis¬ 
tinguishable at the United Nsthms 
Economic Commission for Africa's meeting 
on economic co-operation and a poMtMe 
common market in Bast and Gentrid Africa 
that ended this week in Lusaka. Themlfiii 
fruit of the meeting was a draft resolutian 
to establish an economic community' of 
Eastern Africa with an interim cdondl of 
ministers to laundi certain aspeCtt of co¬ 
operation: this should meet in three 
months' time. Rhodesia, too, adq^ed the 
draft resolution, in the midst of the Salis¬ 
bury crisis, such was the studied avoidance 
of political bickering at this meeting.. 

The exclusion of Rhodesia was made 
impossible by the very nature of the thidk 
wad of papers drawn up by the. EGA. 
Covering a whole gamut of industrial 
activity from steel, fertilisers, electrical and 
mechanical engineering, cement and plastics 
to transport, manpower and standardisatiem 
requirements, the papers attempt to plot 
the course of industrialisation up until 1980. 
With such a time-lag, politicians felt safe 
in betting that Rhodesia would by then have 
an African government, while Rhodesia’s 
position as the most industrialised (ff all 
the countries in question demands that the 
colony must be included in any grand 
regional economic design if it is not to be 
distorted from the outset. 

None of the governments concerned has 
yet had time to wade through ECA’s vast 
amount of material oh industrial projects, 
80 there was no detailed horse-trading over 
locaticm of new industries at this meeting: 
this has yet to come. Judging by the shaky 
state of the existing &st African common 
market between Kenya, Tanzania and 
Uganda there could be plenty of argument 
over the larger schemes now envisaged, tut 
for the time being the whole concept re^ 
mains largely academic. Lack of adequate 
transport facilities between the countries 
concerned, as the meeting noted, rules out 
any chance of much progress in the imme¬ 
diate future. 

But what made the scheme of thinss at 
this Lusaka ixieeting look particularly 
incongruous was the omission of thie 
Congo. Many governments in the si^ 
region and elements in the EGA seermriac 
are forever insisting that the Congo 
poldville) forms no part of the East wican 
sub-region. Yet for Zambia the Cbn^ b 
the oidy black African snte with whieh it 
has anyjrral trading relationsr a railway Km 
and a tarred road. 






B«for« con»ld#ring what 
alza computar you need 
for your modernleatlon 
programmof firet let 
Sperry appreciate the 
problem as a whole with 
special reference to 
Interface. 

Good Interface marshals 
a mass of information and 
puts it Into a form which 
can be handled by the 
most economical com*- 
puter for the Job. 

A timely consideration of 
Interface Is showing a 
Sperry customer savings 
of nearly a million 
pounds. 

, The same order of 
savings Is yours for the 
asking. The remedy lies 
iH'dur hands. 


Sim 


DATA «GmnROl fiROUP 

Spsny Gyrescops Co., Ltd. 
Brsntford, Middx. 

Phene: leleworth *1241. 


we talk no 
lansuages 
(all Ensllsht) 


Accountancy, advertising, agriculture, auto¬ 
mobiles, aviation, baking, banking (of course!), 
bookbinding, bookmaking, bootms^’ng, bottling, 
brassfounding, brewing, brickmaking, building, 
bunkering . . . that’s just the start of the list of 
languages we talk at the NP. It goes right through 
to zinc plating, and your particular idiom is in¬ 
cluded. Talking your language is all part of the 
NP service ... a service that translates our 
expertise in an understanding of your business... 
a service that is as friendly as it is efficient. 

National Provincial Bank 
Lunited 
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If you reslly mean busincn^ you take a trip abroad, get in toiuh with the 

Westiiiinstor imw'. Thcv 'll hflp \ou plan a scht'Jiile that pays off handsomely. 


When you plan to visit an export inarkel 
use Ihesc services of the Westminster Bank 


T here is nothing to equal the 
personal visit, the on-the-spot 
investigation of an export market. On 
one condition: that the visit is planned 
as carefully as a military operation. If 
it isn't, you can waste time expen¬ 
sively, and come back unnecessarily 
disillusioned. But how do you make 
the plan ? 

liy fur the simplest wuy is to cull on your 
locul Westminster Brunch Muiuiuer. He cun 
help you analyse the operation renlisticnily, 
point out many angles you inuy have missed, 
and channel to you an enormous amount of 
specialist advice. For he has only to lift a 
phone to be in touch with the Kconomic 
IntelliKcncc Department and the Commercial 
Infurination Department of the Bank. 

How the service works 

At vour second meeting with the Manager he 
will prox’ide you with the following: 

1. A thorough background brief oti the econo¬ 
mic situation in the country xou’re visiting; so 
that you will know what questions to ask and 
how to judge the answers you get. 

2. .\ list of contacts ranging from possible 
selling agents, wholesalers. Chambers of 
Coinniercc and local pundits to letters of in- 
triKluclion to leading hanks in the country 
you’ll l»e visiting. These introductions give 
you a cortuia formal standing which can be 


surprisingly useful. I.et's demonstrate w'ith an 
actual example. 

A typical caaephbtory 
An exporter of engineering tools decided to 
turn on the heat in South America. He plan¬ 
ned to send out a team of executives. So he 
asked the Westminster to prepare a brief. The 
Bank's report covered the availability of ster¬ 
ling to pay for imports, general economic 
conditions, the likely competition, and details 
of projected public work activities wliich 
could lead to a demand for the company's pro¬ 
ducts. With this information, the executives 
got off to a good start when they arrived in 
South America. 

When you return home 

You*ve had a successful visit. The prospects 
are good. You decide to go ahead. Now you'll 
need a credit report on the agent you intend to 
appoint and want to discuss the terin.s of any 
agreement xou enter into. Your Westminster 
Manager cun help you with this. 

l.uter, as business builds up, you may want 
to consider new niarketa or licence agrccincnts 
with other countries—even the setting up of 
overseas subsidiaries. The Westminster will 
giw you the economic and commercial facts. 
l*'act$ that arc essential for a sound policy 
decision. 



The Weatminater believes in action 

I'he Westminster offers a complete service to 
exporters. But perhaps the moat striking thing 
about it is ita simplicity. All you need do is talk 
to one man, your local Manager. He sorts the 
whole thing out for you. .And right from the 
start you*ll find htni eager to help, eager to get 
cracking, eager to make your export drive a 
success. You may find him an unusual kind of 
bank manager. But then exporting is an 
unusual kind of business. It demands a high 
degree of realism and cHicieiicy. 


Ring your local Manager or write for *A Handbook for Exporters'. The Westminsier 
Bank Limited has over 1,3S0 branches. Head Office: 41 Lothbury, London, EC2. Hw 
U lster Bank has over 200 braadhaa in Northern Ireland and the Republic of Ixeland. 
The WeatminsCer Forelga Behk (another aubekUery) operatoe lid Franoe and Belfittoa. 
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BUSINESSDBRITAIN 


CAR DESIGN 

Do-it-Yourseif 


O minous rumbles suggest American 
managements with British car-making 
subsidiaries are turning down ideas for 
major improvements in future models; on 
the ground that it will be more profitable 
to let design stagnate. Export sales to de¬ 
veloping countries are behind this move. 
Lar^ cars suitable for American motorists 
are finding fewer buyers elsewhere in the 
world. Therefore subsidiary companies dt 
the Detrmt '' big three ” in such countries 
as Britain are being detailed off to design 
the cars that will sell in Africa, Asia or 
Australasia. 

All the developing countries are expected 
to put increasing pressures on manufac¬ 
turers to assemble locally by making the 
issue of import licences for components 
conditional upon increasing the proportions 
of locally-made components. American 
managements are said to be working on the 
theory that if their subsidiaries limit design 
to the absolutely orthodox, factories in 
all parts of the world will be able to 
manufacture the components without undue 
difficulty. 

According to this f American) theory, non- 
Amcrican companies such as BMC or Ley- 
land can argue until they are hoarse that 
advanced, unconventiond design makes 
the Austin iioo or the Triumph 1500 a 
better car than its competitors. In export 
territories, building the government- 
ordained proportion of local parts into cars 
that cannot use standardised sub-assemblies 
will price them out of the market. Evolu¬ 
tionary changes in car design are acceptable, 
such as adding independent rear wheel 


springing on to front-engined, rear-wheel 
driven cars: the sprung differential em¬ 
ployed incorporates many of the com¬ 
ponents that go into a rigid axk. Major 
departures from orthodoxy, such as the 
adoption of front-wheel drive, arc being 
vetoed. One senior British engineer was 
told by his American boss,'' you may have 
a fixation on making good cars, but out 
fixation is on making money.'’ 

There is an appalling logic to this Ameri¬ 
can policy. At the same time, it is alarming 
to think that nationalism in countries like 
Ghana might force technical stagnation 
upon Ford, Vauxhall or Rootes. One factor 
could work against this trend—the unwill¬ 
ingness of developing countries to encour¬ 
age wholly-owned foreign subsidiaries in 
their midst, Neither General Motors nor 
Ford ever willingly accepts less than com¬ 
plete ownership of a foreign subsidiary. 
Chrysler—and all the leading Biitish com¬ 
panies—are more pliable. Not only does 
this deny the Americans Thc.se export mar¬ 
kets, but companies partly-owned by 
nationals are less likely than wholly-owned 
subsidiaries to accept simple, out-of-date 
designs. 

c;as 

How High the Target? 

T H£ Gas Council may be forgiven some 
complacency at the way its affairs are 
progressing, particularly in contrast to the 
other nationalised industries. During the 
last financial year the industry's net ** sur¬ 


plus ” was £15.2 million—37 per cent more 
than last year—^ned on a gross income 
of £505 million—5 per cent more. New 
plants for making gas from oil account for a 
large part of the h^h current rate of capital 
investment: capita expenditure last year 
was £90 million and is expected to rise to 
£140 million a year after next year. Sales of 
gas last year increased by 7 per cent— 
equivalent to an fi per cent increase in 
demand Vfhen corrected for temperature 
differences—and the average income per 
therm sold fell, for the &st time ever, 
marginally. Potential gas demand, in 
form of sales of gas appliances and central 
heating, also rose stro^y. 

The Council is planning ahead—as far 
as it is able -on the basis of an annual 
per cent increase in demand with peak 
demand rising a third again as fast. Part of 
the expansion will be tesed on natural gas 
from Algeria and, possibly, Nigeria. The 
main move is into processes based on light 
naphtha. As a result, last year it used 19.7 
million tons of coal—2.2 million tons less 
than the year before. By 1970 the require¬ 
ment for coal should be down to to million 
tons. It could go down even faster, the 
council’s chairman, Sir Henry Jones, warned 
if the threat to make the industry pay the 
2d. a gallon duty on its petroleum feedstocks 
materialises. For then the burden of 
unprofitable coal-based plants would be 
intolerable: a nice boomerang of the Gov¬ 
ernment's main protective device for coal. 

The electricity industry says that, 
because it burns its oil and doesn’t chemi¬ 
cally reform it, it is liable to the duty—^while 
competing gas is not. This is only one 
aspect of this competition that electricity 
thinks unfairly favours gas. Much more 
telling is the effect of the financial obliga- 
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THE BRITISH ECONOMY 


GOLD RESERVES 

Up £42 million; and further 
repayments of central bank debt. 


HP CAR SALES 

Still falling, with secondhand cars 
more affected than new cars. 


P»rc»nt«g« ch^ng* from: 
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-1 
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NH 
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Unemployment* 
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j Wage rates (weakly) 

September 

129-8 
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I ReteU prices 
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1 Export prices 
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Tout unempioyment level in October runnmg at en 

et constent price. Unempteyment indicetort refer to i 

ennuei rete of 1.4 par cent. 
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tioiis; set lower and easier for die gas 
industry, which must earn 10.2 per cent 
gross return on capital employed against 
electricity's 12.8 per cent. (Last year the 
gas industry comfortably exceeded its target 
by 0.8 per. cent; electricity fell short of 
its by 0.4 per cent.) While the difference 
is meant to introduce the flexibility needed 
in allow for one nationalised industry's 
prospects, profltabili^^ inherited social 
problems and capital needs a^inst 
another's; it could have a less desirable, 
distorting effect on Investment. For if the 
tar^t rates of return are to Set the standard 
against which new investments are judged* 
it would be easier, for instance, for die gas 
industry to justtfy a new investment tban 
electricity. However, electricity did choose 
lbs ohm target 

HDUS PURCHASE 

Wages Attached? 

S HOULD a persisiCieiit defaulter ever have 
his instahneiits deducted from his 
waf^ ac souroe ? This week the Trades 
Union Congress changed its policy. In its 
oieniorandum to the government's com¬ 
mittee on the enforcement of judgments it 
recommends attachment of earnings as be< 
kig preferable to oommital to prison where 
tli^ debtor fails to repay his debt according 
CO terms prescribed by the Ck>urt. In fact, 
although a man can be sent to prison for 
debt, in practice he has to commit several 
other misdemeanours first. The normal 
practice is for hire purchase companies— 
who are almost invariably the creditors 
in question nowadays—^first to seize the 
goods (where they are entitled to do so), 
re-scll them, and then sue for the out¬ 
standing amount (if any;. The Court 
will then order the amount to be 
repaid—often at a very low rate. If 
die debtor falla down on these payments, 
aoother order is needed and oidy if this 
one is not complied with, does the defaulter 
go fo jail. Tlie TUC would now prefer 
diat die Court should then order his wages 
ID be attached" for the anKHint due, 
instead. 

Wages can already be attached, after 
varying degrees of formality, in Canada, 
France, Germany—and Scotland. In Eng¬ 
land too reluctant husbands can be oblig^ 
ID pay their alimony this way, in theory. 
In practice Attachment orders in Scot¬ 
land are fr^uently avoided by the em¬ 
ployee changing his job. Tlic creditor then 
has to apply for another order against the 
new employer and so on. Eventually he 
just gives up the struggle. But many people 
•win still have misgivings about allowing 
chesr boss to become too mixed up with 
their personal affairs. 

Forget the Car ? 

A S for the htra purchase oomiMnies, 
they are now tending to rdy rather 
more on the oouits for unpaid debts. Since 


the recent Hire Purchase Act, tome of them 
now regsfd their rights yf/ixm the goods 
(i.e. usually the car) as bemg next to use¬ 
less. This makes the credit sole a mote 
attractive method of lending, as courts, 
rather strangely, take a sterner view to¬ 
wards default on a credit sale than on a 
hire purchase agreement. What is more, 
a credit sale agreement can be drawn up 
so as to give the borrower the right to 
deduct tax from his interest, and so get 
the tax relief insofar as he is entitled to it. 
Although the advantage to the borrower 
can be as much as a third of his interest 
costs the hire purchase companies will nor¬ 
mally do this only, if the lx»rower asks for 
this type of agreement: because the com¬ 
pany itself will* normally pay the tax only 
after about two years. 

Meanwhile the hire purchase companies 
are still digesdf^ the hnplicatiolis ii the 
restrictive practices couft's judgment on 
their commissions agreement. *ne iniixlc-' 
diate jump in commissions from their 
present 20 per cent level feared by some 
companies, has not happened. Instead the 
smaller houses seem to be less inclined to 
spark off another commissions war than 
they were when the agreement on commis¬ 
sions slowed down the competitive response 
of the bigger companies in the Finance 
Houses Association. However, what will 
happen when one of the compatiies—small 
or big—-•begins to feel that it is not getting 
its “ fair share ” of the business going 
remains to be seen. 

STHRLINC; OALANCl'S 

Freudian Report ? 

T he British Treasury is still keeping a 
tight lipped silence on what could be 
the most important international monetary 
question of the coming year. On Tuesday 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
deliberately ducked a pointed question 
from Mr John Brucc-Gardyne about the 
government's attitude to Italy's proposal 
that sterling balances might he converted 
into the International Monetary Fund on 
favourable terms. The report that Mr 
Callaghan agreed that this would be a 
" central issue " in the current international 
discussions was, most unfortunately, based 
on a confused agency report: the only 
central issue actually conceded by Mr 
Callaghan was the " current need to main¬ 
tain liquidity." The offidal line now is 
that Britain is not showing its hand on 
this proposal: at least it has not been 
turned down out of hand. 

It may be valid for negotiating reasons, 
as argued in these columns before, for 
the Treasury to play this one close to 
its chest, and say little in public. The vital 
need is to avoid bowing to the instinct of 
many officials, for so many good reasons, to 
shunt off such complicated schemes 
altogether, on the familiar fadle argument 
that one can't deal wi{]i the sterline balances 
when they do cause trouble and there is no 
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poiiic in detliBg'With them when they deal. 
That > the fpniiiila tlRt has Srhini 
imprisoned % its currency troubles for 
twenty years. Mr Callaghan will presum¬ 
ably be having a rest from tax reform next 
year. Will he steel himself to a still more 
urgent reform of Britain's international 
currency arrangements ? Here is die one 
way, now, that Mr Callaghan can leave 
sterling less exposed than he found it. MPs 
on both sides should keep up the pressure. 


PIPELINES 

Proceed as Planned— 
Almost 

T he cbainnwi of United Kingdom Oil 
Pipelines has coitfirmed what we said 
last week, that the company in determined 
to proceed with its pipeline from Thame- 
side to the Mersey in spite of the with¬ 
drawal of Esso from the project. The 
remaining members of the consortium— 
Shell-Mex and BP, Regent, Mobil and 
Pecrofina (last week we incorrectly included 
Gulf in this list)—have modified the line. 
Spur connections with Esso's terminals are, 
of course, being eliminated and the Mid¬ 
lands section of the pipeline, from Colney 
in London to Birmingham, for which Ksso 
was to have been the largest bulk user, has 
been slimmed—from 14 in. to 12 in. dia¬ 
meter. in all, the cost of the project has 
been reduced from £9.5 million to £7 
million. 

This still leaves a questionmark hanging 
over the Midlands section. For although 
UKOP maintains that its members will pro¬ 
vide the throughput for the section, there 
remains the gap between Esso's withdrawal 
of half the original planned throughput and 
the 30 per cent reduction in capacity (by 
reducing diameter) which will anyway 
worsen the pipeline's economics. As yet 
there is no candidate to fill this expensive 
gap. Moreover, the pipeline is always up 
against the active, and flexible, com¬ 
petition of the railways and any candi¬ 
date that does appear may receive 
irresistibly attractive offers from British Rail 
—as Esso did~to dissuade him from going 
by tube. So that the consortium majr find 
itself where it was, facing the possibility, of 
being stuck with a pipeline eating its head 
off and not enough takers. 

FERTILISERS 

Brave Hopes 

T his week Shell-Star, the jointly-owned 
subsidiary of Shell Chemicals and 
Armour of Chicago, started operations. 
This involved tittle more than a change of 
name for Shell Chemicals' existing agricul¬ 
tural sales setup, at present selling aboul 
10 per cent of the fertilisers bought iu 
Britain (all imported from Shell's huge 
plant *at Pernis in Holland), plus its weed- 
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killeis, insecdddcs and other agricultural 
chcQiicals. It will mean much more in the 
future. Shell-Star is going to build a 
350,000 tons ammonia plant and base on 
that production of 750,000 tons of ferti¬ 
lisers. This is where Armour comes in, 
supplying the plant nutrients, phosfborus 
and potassium from its own deposits in 
America, that are mixed with nitrogen 
(from ammonia) to make compound ferti¬ 
lisers. The move was overdue but even 
then quite possibly predpitatol by pre¬ 
sumed government pressure on Sbd over 
its mounting import hill. Armour, moving 
increasingly out of meat and into chemicals, 
wu an attractive partner. Such a move 
must also have seemed a logical way of 
mndoiting its potash being developed at 
Whitby on pilot plant scale. 

This is a lot of fertiliser and will take an 
£1^ million investment to produce : the 
plant should be on stream in 1968. The 
two other big producers, Imperial Chemical 
Industries and Fisons, remain unruffled. 
The total market for fertilisers is expeaed 
to grow at a relatively modest 4 per cent a 
year not leaving much room for vigorous 
newcomers. The question is, who will give ? 
For, by 1969, the British market will be 
substantially over-supplied. Now, Fisons 
has 36 per cent, ICI 28 per cent and Shell 
ro per cent; the rest is shared by the in¬ 
dependents. They are small but they may 
not be easy to crush, except through price 
competition. Here the big companies have 
an overwhelming advantage in their scale of 
operation, and access to the cheapest raw 
materials available. Then, there arc 
exports: a third of Id's i million ton 
ammonia production at Billingham is 
already earmarked for sale abroad in the 
form d urea; more could go. World 
demand for fertilisers is increasing very 
fast. However, some producers low with¬ 
out relish to a threat d over-capacity posed 
by enormous increases in ei^iuisioii 
around the world. Could this affect prices 
in Britain? These have already fallen 
15-20 per cent in the last ten years. 


Squeeze All Round 

T hb big oompanies are banking on |^oes 
not faUing fiirdier. But diey pcomly 
bare s ufli ci ent margin in hand nom' the 
lower praduction coata at new riants to 
abaofb some falls. Thk could, however, 
eerionsly affect the iKofits made from these 
new inveetmena vraidi could leave Fboos. 
in a moat unhum position. Acooed- 
ing (0 its annmd report, moat of the 
£588,000 inereaae in pirett profit came 
nom nmi'agricukuid amivitKa. These 
accounted for 45 per cent turnover, but 
54 per cent of pretax profit—reason enough 
,nic the company's atveating iBei.a.iiigry 
outtide its traditional areas. In these, Flam 
ia not tmandbrn; j&e Lii iniyioa on new 
.tlpitptfiwwinigBam^meidynMto 
pnfiable vdat dteatk.exista, to aaoae . 

.of the “ suhstaiidal ancrcaaes- ib p a a fiit ' 
cxpebM far'.iuxr and fottue yeara. 
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Fiama* debenture issae is convertible in 
1969 at 64a 6d. Aaauming that a abate 
price of 706 ia needed to make the conver¬ 
sion atuaotive, and diat the dividend yidd 
remains at the present level, the grass divi¬ 
dend payment would be 35 per cent more 
than this year’s £2.15 miwon. Thia works 
thiou(^ with a mniber of other asaump- 
tiona, to a needed increase in trading profit 
over the next four years of 35-40 per oent^ 
an increase of 9 per cent a year. If the fer- 
dliser market weakens, these asaimqidoiis— 
and die atnodveneaa of Fnons as aa in- 
vestment—could be jeopaidued. Fair Ae 
odier iHge compamea, the drop in petifits 
wdUU be hwt in dieir accoum a eve n 


'«45 

diou^ k would be uiqileasam. Maybe 
diey would rather devOte their efforts 
ores die next few years, as the European 
producers’ export cartel Mittex has over 
die last, to keeping ptkea stable rather 
than indulging in too rude a com- 
peddon. 

CAMPAIGNS 

Years and Years 

N o man need be ashamed at feeling 
passionately about quality and relia¬ 
bility, even in Quality and Rc^bility Year, 


COMPUTERS 

Working the Giro 

The Post Office is about to go shopping— 
for computers for the Giro. Its engineers 
have £3 million to spend, and know 
exactly what they want—fast, reliable, no- 
nonsense units, capable of working 15 
hours a day, 6 days a week. 

The Giro’s Bootle headquarters is 
scheduled to start operating in 1968 and 
its job will be to deal with money uansfers 
—from account to account; deposits and 
withdrawals. By 1973 it is expected to be 
handling at least one million transactions 
a day—roughly as much as a big clearing 
bank handles on its computers on a busy 
day now. But before a final decision on 
equipment is reached there are several 
practical hurdles to overcome which the 
GPO men are busy sorting out. First of all, 
ciistomerB* accounts will need identifica¬ 
tion, probably by numbers—short, easy-to- 
remember ones for big accounts like hire 
purduse firms, and longer ones for private 
accounts. Then there is the problem of 
getting at the data inside the computer. 
Every time an account is altered it must 
be up-dated; the big accounts are ex¬ 
pected to have some 500 to ifioo trans¬ 
actions a week, which means up-dating 
them perhaps 142 times a day. So the 
post office is examining available "easy 
access ** designs-^nagnetic upes or mag¬ 
netic discs. Discs are better for getting 
at the gubbina but tapes store more data. 
It is a case of balancing speed against size; 
one has to guess whieffi will be the more 
important Speed will also be crucial in 
diapatdiing—all transactions must be 
completed the day they are received and 
the payer or payee notified. 

One of the biggest bottlenecks is likely 
to be ** dau conversioQ when customers 
send In written documented Information 
triiich miiat be tranalated into a opde die 
machine can underatand. Equally all out¬ 
put liiilfoimatiefi from the computer must 
be reiOiMiverted. Moft transactions wBl 


take place by post, but the Giro men must 
also take into account the probability of 
the larger, forward-looking firms going 
over to direct transmission by tape via 
telephone lines (something like a telex). 
Whatever system they choose will have 
to be an evolutionary one able to meet 
future requirements as 'they crop up. 
Looking to Europe with its already estab¬ 
lished Giro systems is not much use. The 
continent is in the throes of switching 
from mechanical to computer operation, 
and apart from the Scandinavian countries 
the other Giro users, mainly France, Ger¬ 
many and Holland^ seem to favour de¬ 
centralisation,” or lots of small computers 
in different areas instead of one central 
** master mind.” 

Breaking down operating' problems and 
writing codes should present no real prob¬ 
lems; when it comes to dialogues with 
computers the GPO is hard to beat. In¬ 
deed, it claims to have the largest staff 
of systems analysts and programmers in 
Brit^. The plarmers see their com¬ 
puters handling not only run-of-the-mill 
work, but performing much more fancy 
manoeuvres, like monitoring accounts so 
that as soon as they fall below a 
certain specified level the computer will 
make disapproving signals—not to men¬ 
tion looking at the pattern of an account’s 
behaviour and prophesying when it is 
likely to become dodgy. 

The big question is—who will get the 
contract ? The Post Office says, naturally, 
that it would like to buy Briti^ and the 
three major British manufacturers appear 
to be charmed with the idea. But to date, 
no one knows just what the state of the 
game is. The Post Office must make up 
its mind within the next eight months. 
It has one of its English iUectric com¬ 
puters busy working out what is needed 
in the way of buildings, allocation of re¬ 
sources, staff, market itsearefa and even 
publicity. According to the Post Office 
planners, the fact that they already use 
English Electric computers will not affect 
the dicioet but the temptation to deal 
with old friends must be there. 
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Wherever you go In th« world; AEI makes sense of electrical power. 
Complete power stations or just a piece of equipment to do a very special 
job. Certainly AEI is big—100,000 people and 67 factories across 5 
continents, and within its framework are many specialised divisions. 
AEI International is one of the very few companies in the world with 
the skills and resources required to produce everything for the genera¬ 
tion control and distribution of electrical power, its world of power 
is as close as your nearest AEI office. 
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which starts next autumn, and is planned 
to reduce the wasted effort that goes into 
making unsaleable products. According to 
its sponsors, the cost of maintaining stan< 
dards of production in industry amounts to 
between 4 and 20 per cent of gross turnover; 
of this, two-thirds is the “ failure cost.” of 
production that will not pass inspection. 
By doubling the amount spent on 
preventing mistakes, the need for inspec¬ 
tion and the cost of failures can be sub¬ 
stantially reduced—saving up to a third of 
the present cost, yielding economies ranging 
from 1.5 to 5 per cent of the turnover. 
**£ven on the lowest percentage, saving oi 
£150 million a year should be well within 
the grasp of British industry.*' Hooray ! 
But this is our old friend, increased produc¬ 
tivity and must depend, in the end, on the 
willingness of the worker to be more careful 
—which can be expensive. Shell agreed 
this week to incease the basic rates at its 
Carrington refinei^ by upwards of 28 per 
cent in a poductivity package deal. Per¬ 
haps Shell really n^ed an Efficient 
Refinery Operations Year. 

Why stop there ? For the good of the 
economy, coidd we not inaugurate a British 
Bankrupt Year—drive your friendly 
neighbourhood competitor out of business ; 
bankrupt your least efficient supplier. Be 
part of the new broom that sweeps the 
crumbs out of Britain's industry. Or : 
Imports Year—improve your product by 
using only the best components and machin¬ 
ery, buy abroad ruthlessly whenever 
necessary. 

Early Retirement Year-—Get rid of the 
dead wood in your management tree. 
High Wages Year—^British labour is too 
cheap; it is too easy to use it wastcfully 
and still make a preffit. Strike now. Join 
the drive to increase productivity by pricing 
your employer out of the market. 

Bad Quality Where It Counts Year— 
Good design consists of knowing where you 
can get away with bad materials and loose 
specifications. Don't waste your money on 
useless quality. 

Boycott Years Year—Your job is to make 
money, not to waste valuable company time 
exchanging inanities with your counterparts 
from other industries. Refuse the next 
insidiously flattering invitation to become a 
public figure. 


DKLGS 

One Man*s Meat ... 

T in: drug industry is turning its 
resourceful eyes towards the potentially 
enormous and expanding market for 
veterinary drugs. Out of a total turnover 
on drugs of £220 million, only ten per cent 
at the moment goes into animals, identical 
in price and in composition with those pre¬ 
scribed for human patients. About £4 mil¬ 
lion of that is spent on veterinary ethical 
drugs,” sold to and prescribed only by vets 
and another £15 million is divided between 


farmers buying vaccines, dips and food ad¬ 
ditives .direa and anim^ food manu¬ 
facturers' mixing various drugs into foods 
sold to the farmers. 

At a symposium held in London this 
week, arranged by the Association of British 
Pharmaceutical Industries but with the 
speakers ranging from Food and Agricul¬ 
ture Organisation eimrts to farmers and 
vets, the tactful empnasis was on ” animat 
health.” Not so much curing already 
stricken animals, as preventing them from 
getting infected at all. According to the 
industry, if the world-wide demand for food 
continues to rise as rapidly as everyone pre¬ 
dicts (particularly the demand for protein) 
farming techniques will have to—and are— 
about to undergo a second revolution in 
which disease control and inoculation will 
play a vital part. Once an epidemic has 
broken out in a battery house containing 
20,000 chickens, there is not much hope of 
saving any of them. That means week (in 
the case of a cattle disease, months) of ex* 
pensive feeding, housing, and nursing down 
the drain. And animals being reared by 
intensive methods are on the whole 
more susceptible to certain kinds (rf 
infections. 

... Is Another's ...? 

B ut it is not quite so simple. There is 
more in disease control than simply 
matching the drug to the disease. There 
can be, as there are in humans, unwanted 
side effects. These arc causing a good deal 
of alarm, the latest blast, this time by no less 
than Elspeth Huxl(^, is due to be published 
next week. Antibiotics like the ^nicillins 
used to control mastitis in dairy cows show 
up in a treated cow's milk. The Ministry 
of Agriculture is now, after quite some 
years, looking into how long such milk 
should be held back before it is sold (esti¬ 
mates seem to vary between 48 and 72 
hours). 

A growing market for drugs is stock 
fattening. This is done either by inject- 
ting the drug directly into the animal or by 
adding some to its food. For the intenuve 
farmer, these ” feed additives are im¬ 
portant. His chickens mature in half the 
time on half the food that they did twenty 
years ago. calves and piglets fatten a great 
deal faster—in some cases more than a third 
faster—than their “ normally ” fed brothers. 
But the fattening (female) hormones in¬ 
jected into steers and broiler chickens, rather 
than mixed with their food, have a disturb¬ 
ing habit of persisting in the dead carcase, 
for which reason many countries have 
banned their use. But not Britain, where 
the drug industry argues that a man must 
eat six chickens a day, every day, before 
some of the rather bizarre effects hi ingest¬ 
ing female hormones appear. Demand for 
fo^ being what it is, consumers are 
exhorted not to be too finicky. No ? Then 
what about the more obvious risk that 
microscopic doses oCdnigs may build up a 
resistance in the bacteria living in human 
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bodies } The drug industry, is immensely 
conscienttous ; probably much more so than 
the farmers it is wooing, but one must wish 
t^t a bit more was discovered about these 
side effects--either to prove or disprove 
them—^before the Whole farming industry 
gets hypodermic happy. 


CRANE SAFETY 

Too Little 

T hree fatal crane accidents in five weeks, 
following 80 dosely upon the zqxiit 
on last year's tragedy at Brent Cross, oupht 
to make all operators sit up and take notice. 
But will they? Accidents have occurred 
before and suety regulations are still dis¬ 
regarded. The three latest disasters are still 
under investigation: one occuned on a 
London building site, another at Bradford, 
the third involved a dockside crane at Hull. 
They may have little in common with the 
accident at Brent Cross in London, when a 
mobile crane working on a flyover collapsed 
and killed seven passengers in a passing 
motor coach. But lax safety measures 
usually play a part. 

The Brent Cross inquiry uncovered a host 
of breaches of the regulations including the 
common practice of operating a crane with 
its safety load indicator out of order Scant 
notice is taken of the Factory Inspectorate 
which uses persuasion rather than blunt 
weapons to get operators to comply with 
its regulations. And, as the Brent Cross 
report puts it, ”the legislation itself dis¬ 
plays a somewhat leisurely approach to en¬ 
forcement.” Cranes have to be tested 
regularly, just who tests them is decided by 
the owner. Even if the Factory Inspectorate 
says a crane is unsafe, it has no power im¬ 
mediately to forbid its use. The Ministry of 
Transport has powers to remove dangerous 
vehicles from the road; one would have 
thought that this was die least power to 
give the inspectors of even more dangerous 
cranes. How many more people will die 
before it is ? 

SHORTER NOTES 

The working party set up by the 
clearing banks, the Nadonal Union of 
Bank Employees and the Central Council 
of Bank Staff Associations to explore the 
possibilities of national negotiating 
machinery for bank stifs has now *'sut:H 
mitted its recommendations to the sponsor¬ 
ing bodies.” One cheer is in order from 
those inside and outside the banks who are 
weary of the Union/Staff Association 
squabbling. Most uncommitted observers 
in the ba^s agree that the only remaining 
question is ” when ? ” whether ” died 

with the Cameron Report. Recognition of 
the union by the banks, and recoj^ition of 
each other by Union and staff asociations are 
still bogies that frighten some members of 
all three ** spNonswing bodies,” but they are 
an ageing minority. 
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FLYING HIGH 

Shell-Mex and B.P. 
keep jets propelled 


Every year SheU*Mex and B.P. 
feeds London Airport (Heathrow) with 
over lido million gallons of fuel. 
{Boeings and VClOs swallow the best 
part of 20,000 gallons at one sipping.) 
We have a rotind-the>clock service, 
ten miles of pipelines and a lot of 
competition. Care to join in? 


Competition No. 2 


O NE prize of ten guineus and ten of four guineas 
arc offered for the best *all British* name for a 
new supersonic airline, and a case for this choice 
written by one of the following: The Duke of 
Wellington, Oscar Wilde or Rudyard Kipling. 
Limit: 150 words or 20 lines of verse. Entries to 
Shell-Mex and B.P. Ltd, 18/20 St. Andrew Street, 
London, E.C. 4 I (COMP) by November 14 . 
Results will be published in this magazine on 
December II. 

The competition will be judged by Allan M^. Laing. 
the competitions man. 


TM sqmII print. I'hc comiKlilion is open to all persons in 
IJ.K. and Repiihliv of li‘ciiiiid over 16. The decision of the 
judge is final and legally binding. No correspondence can be 
entered into. ShcH-Mcx and B.P. Ltd cxolgsively reserve ihc 
right to publish, without further payment of any Mnd, any 
part or whole of any entry. All entries become the property of 
Shell'Mcx and B.P. Lid and cannot be returned. (We have to 
say this > but don't Jet it cramp your style.) 
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The Abdication 
as I saw it... 



by LORD BEAVERBROOK 


When I.ord Itciiverbrouk’s papers were 
iteinjj examined after his death, a sensa 
tional discovery was made. 

Among his dtKumvnls iiui.s the niunn- 
of a book about the Ahiluathm. 
laird Beaverbrook was one of Kin>> 
Kdward's adxisers. He was ri)*li( at the 
heart of the crisis and he set down a 
vivid, day-by-day record of the drama as 
he saw it unfold around him. 


Few men had first-hand knowledge of 
what really happened in those grey 
December days of nearly 30 years ago ; 
and mo.^t of them are dead. 

But now comes this fa.scinaling report 
V a man who was at the King'.s side 
uring the most crucial days. 

Some will say that Lord Beaverbrook 
was biased. Certainly he is scathing in his 
verdicts on Stanley Baldwin and others 
wnom he regarded as the King’s foes. 


But none can deny that he was in a 
position to know the facts which were 
hidden from the people at the time, and 
which have remained largely hidden ; or 
tiiat this bo<ik i.H a sparkling and impor 
t^nt addition to the literature of t^ 
.Abdication. Lord Beaverbrook's last book 
is now to be serialised. The first lo^ 
instalment appears on Sunday In tM 


SUNDAY EXPRESS 
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BUSINESSDINVESTMENT 


IjONDON stockmarket 

Indian Rope Trick 

H OW long will a supposed shortage of 
stock lift equity prices? As long, 
usually, as the market prefers equities to 
bonds in their own right. An intelligent 
parrot can shout supply and demand ” 
and knows that if supply falls prices rise. 
But shares are not bought for themselves 
but for the income they give. There are now 
signs that jobbers are ta^ng on more of the 
stock attracted out by the 15% rise in the 
equity market since July and this week the 
market has tottered on the verge of a real 
downturn. Tuesday’s 3 point fall in The 
Economist Extel Indicator occurred on a 
day of unusually high activity: a fair indi¬ 
cation that investors are showing their well 
known “ further consideration,” this time of 
the economic climate. This is encouraged by 
the number of companies reporting lower 
profits and the common complaint that 
profit margins are declining. On Wednes¬ 
day and Thursday there was no rebound. 
There were obviously few buyers waiting 
for a bargain. 

For bargains are hard enough to find. 
Average share yields are still over 5.5%, 
but now that the Chancellor has made it 
plain that the end of the credit squeeze is 
not just round the corner the recent boost 
to share prices from falling interest rates 
is likely to disappear for some time. And 
company results will become progressively 
less encouraging. There is no reason to 
be very bearish about shares in view of the 
continued relative buoyancy of the 
economy any more than there is to be 
bullish. But the danger is that when the 
market has been supported by the mystic 
pipes of so-called scarcity, the fall is likely 
to be all the bigger when investors wake up 
frrnn their dreams to see reality. 


IMPliRIAL TYPHWRITER 

Carbon Copy 

F ollowing their assault on the manage¬ 
ment of Richard Cnttall Holdings, 
investment consultants Barden, Hart and 
Blake have now tilted at Imperial Type¬ 
writer, another company whose record has 
had little attraction to investors for some 
years: trading profits struggled to a peak 
of £704,000 in i960 and have fallen with¬ 
out interruption since to £373,000. The 
technique A the attack is identical with its 
predecessor. Barden, Hart and Blake 
became shareholders in the company and 
wrote to the chairman setting out their 
complaints and asking for board changes. 


Understandably the chairman, Mr R. M. 
Evans, took no more kindly to this sudden 
eruption of shareholders t&n Sir Geoffrey 
Eley of Richard Critiall. The investment 
consultants then wrote to fellow share¬ 
holders “with a view to improving the 
status of our investment” and asked for 
their suppon against the board. 

As in the Crittall case the market seems 
to have got wind of the pending move in 
advance—and the company has detected 
some very unusual changes in its share¬ 
holders list. One broker is supposed to 
have sent out both buy and sell circulars. 
The Stock Exchange Council has received 
no official complaint from jobbers or firom 
the company, who^ chairman has the right 
to ask for an enquiry. It is understandably 
loth to act on rumours but may have to 
do so in cases like this to preserve the good 
name of the Exchange before a critical 
public and Government. But it should 
recall that the Crittall affair, which started 
ivith calls for resignations and an egali¬ 
tarian denunciation dt “ old boy ” directors, 
ended with old Etonian, Sir Geoffrey, still 
on the board and the complaining invest¬ 
ment consultants happily backing him. 


NEW YORK MARKET 

No Aluminal Jitters 

New York 

HE daily march of the Dow-Jones 
industrial average into new high 
ground has apparently gone past the point 
^ being stopped more than momentarily, 
even by action designed to lower the specu¬ 
lative fever that some feel is sweeping Wall 
Street. After a brief pause for profit- 
taking on Monday, and for an election- 
day closing of the New York Stock 
Exchange on Tuesday, the march resumed, 
and the Dow-Jones industrials closed on 
Wednesday at another historic high of 
961.13, up 2.17 on the day, though only 
1.63 on the week. 

This rise is the more noteworthy be¬ 
cause of two developments traditionally 
(but today not universally) regarded as 
adverse in the Wall Street book. One is the 
way President Johnson has followed an 
aluminium price increase by talking of 
greatly speeding up sales of aluminium 
from government stockpiles. While the 
White House disclaims any connection, this 
move is being widely interpreted in busi¬ 
ness as a warning to the aluminium makers 
to rescind the price increase, and beyond 
that a warning to all industry that major 
price rises will risk presidential wrath. 

The other development is an announce¬ 
ment by the New York Exchange of new 
rules to dampen “ day trading ” in especi¬ 


ally active stocks. Until now customers ci 
member ffims have been able to buy a stock 
and sell it the same day if their accounts 
contain cash or collateral equal to 23% to 
30% of the value of the stocks so traded. 
The Exchange now proposes to raise this 
margin requirement to anywhere from 50 
TO 100% On stocks that suddenly start 
swinging widely in price on a sharp spurt 
of trading. This move is obviously 
designed to check speculation. 

But neither development has affected the 
market which has been confirmed in its 
bullishness by a flood of dividend 
increases. This had been expected, but 
corporations are being even more liberal 
than many investors had hoped. 

CAPITAL ISSUES 

Money Springs Eternal 

C OMPANIES raised just over £133 million 
of new capital in the third quarter 
year, even more than in the same period 
last year when they were getting in their 
new money before the election. The total 
for the year is down because of the quiet 
first two quarters when first the budget 
prospect and then its aftermath defied 
security buyers and sellers alike. It did not 
take long, though, for the capital market to 
work out the logic of the new tax system. 
Equity issues almost dried up and the deben¬ 
ture became more popular chan ever before, 
a direct result of raising the level of taxa¬ 
tion paid on money paid out in dividends 
on ordinary and preference shares while 
interest payments remained deductible from 
pre-tax profits. But even the £119 million 
total for debentures—^there were hardly any 
preference share issues—underestimates tfaie 
ultimate call on the capital market, since 
many of the debentures do not require final 
payment until the first months of 1966. So 
the slow-down in October apparent in the 
Midland Bank’s analysis is not surprising. 

Even now the rights issue will ceruinly 
not become extinct; Royston Industries, 
for instance, is to raise £1.2 million by a 
I for 8 rights issue as well as £750,000 by 
a debenture placing. Following the Aprfl 
issue of £500,000 convertible debentures 
there was little room for further gearing 
and the company was compelled to turn to 
its shareholders for more risk money. Other 
capital hungry companies, like Elliott Auto¬ 
mation, coijJd find themselves in a similar 
position from time to time. 

Fisons’ £10 million 6i% convertible 
debenture issue at par is designed to pre¬ 
vent gearing becoming ultimately too high. 
Fisons coiud raise money by a straight 
debenture issue, although the coupon womd 
probably have been a quarter point higher 
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and the issue price £i lower. By making a 
rights debenture issue, Fisons gives share¬ 
holders a chance to increase their holdings 
when the new money is earning enough to 
equity dividend payment. If the company 
cover corporation tax and an increased 
docs well enough to encourage* conversion 
iu 1969, at an equivalent price of 64s. qd.— 
only 5s. 9d. above the present market price, 
its gearing will be reduced and there will 
be room for a straight debenture issue to 
finance any further investment. 

Straightforward gearing is always prefer¬ 
able to convertible gearing, of course, but 
when assets and profits arc nearly fully 
charged, the convertible unsecured loan 
stock ranking last in the loan capital gives 
greater flexibility. Convertible issues arc 
best made when profits are growing quickly 
to encourage conversion later on and leave 
room for straightforward borrowing when 
equity earnings need a boost from gearing 
in a period of slowly rising profits. But to 
take advantage of gearing, companies will 
have to plan future investment and borrow¬ 
ing verv carefully to avoid finding them¬ 
selves in Royston’s expensive position. 


WHISKV 

Galore ? 

i(K Striking rate of growth of whisky 
sales abroad is well known, and great 
things are expected of distillers of malt 
whiskV and blenders. So the directors 
of Highland Distilleries—which is pre- 
dmninantly a malt distiller—ought to give 
more e.xpianation of why profits in the year 
to August rose a mere i*',., apart from 
!timply reporting that sales of matured 
whiskies were lower in the first half year 
' Why ?.. Dividends from the unquoted 
Robertson and Baxter (of which HD owns 
were also unchanged. Since this 
company blends the Cutty Sark brand— 
which has gone like a bomb in the United 
Stales, but like a damp squib over here— 
this absence of progress ought also to be 
explained. HI) shares yield 4”., at 20s. 9d. 

By contrast, Seager Evans now yield 
5.i \i. This company is an integrated pro¬ 
ducer, distilling its own malt and grain 
whiskies and having its emm brand. Long 
John. The Long John brand now has 3".'. 
<if the Etxglish whisky market ; according to 
Mr John Mackie, the chairman, this share 
has doubled in eight years. Profits rose 
t2 in the year to August and have 
doubled in the past four years to /.'1.3 
mtUioii. Seager Evans has its own grain 
distilleries, and will not be able to take 
advantage of the sagging prices for grain 
whisky, unlike some other blenders who 
buy their requirements of grain whisky from 
outside. But as an integrated producer it 
will avoid the problems flowing from the 
massive stocks of grain whisky thar may 
develop in the next few years. It also has 
interests in Plymouth gin. Samovar vodka, 
and produces single—or unblended-—mak 
whisl^ (national consumption of these 
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specialities, is still tiny, but growing) called 
Laphroaig, The shares were introduced two 
years agp gt 28s. But at their present level 
of 25s. W. ex div, their yield of 5.x Vi is 
higher than Teacher (Distillers) with 4.2%, 
Tomatin Distillers with 3.7".., Distillers 
Co. with 4.7".'. and Highland Distilleries 
with 4.3%- But its prospects look at least 
as good. 


RRn iSIl SHOH/LEWIS^S INVliSTMENT 
TRUST 

A Close-Run Thing 

L ewis’s investment trust has duly 
replied to Mr Clore’s offer through the 
British Shoe Corporation. The document, 
drawn up and presented by Baring in 
Sir Rex Cohen’s unexplained absence from 
the scene, knocks British Shoe's recent 


scornsH television 

Croesus Keeps Control 

W ITH the publication of the prospectus 
for the issue of 45';.. of the non- 
voting ordinary shares in Scottish Tele¬ 
vision we can see just what Mr Roy (now 
I^rd't Thomson meant when he said that 
u contract for a commercial television 
station was a “ licence to print money.” In 
the five golden years up to 1964 trading 
profits averaged 58"/, of net advertising 
revenue. On the forecast given in the pros¬ 
pectus these margins are declining, as a 
result of three factors: increased rental to 
the Independent Television Authority ; the 
25 ;,, levy on net advertising revenue over 
£1.5 million ; and steady increases in costs 
—notably over the programmes STV buys 
from the major contractors. 

But there ought to be enough around to 
cover the guaranteed 32i";, dividend at 
least 1.5 times, giving a yield at the placing 
price of 22s. of 7.4'’..—with a guarantee 
from the parent Thomson Organisation of 
a cash repayment of 22s. on liquidation. 
No wonder the offer—with preference 
given to Scots and sliarcholdcrs in the 
Thomson Organisation—was handstHnely 
overscribed on Thursday. The cash guaran¬ 
tee is vital, for STV's contract runs only to 
1967, if there arc to be no nuire 'I’V chan¬ 
nels, or 1970 if there are. There is no 
certainty that any licences will be renewed, 
and Lord Hill at the ITA seems to have 
every intention of introducing some new 
blood among the contractors. Despite this 
looming cloud, prices of contractors' shares 
have risen strongly over the la,st eighteen 
months, as it become clear that Britain was 
following American experience, where the 
ratchet theory ” seems to operate. As 
W. 1 . Carr, the leading experts among 
brokers in this market, say: 

Television advertising revenues outperform 
all other [advertising] media in boom periods, 
stabilising at peak levels during downturns, 
and forging ahead* strongly again when 
general recovery seta in. The basis of the 
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profit record, as unconvincingly as it had 
been bocltct} in the formal offer. The 
general outlook for LIT is not im* 
proved by the turnover figures given. This 
was £^2 million last year, with trading 
profit margins on sales of nearly 9*\>, down 
a point from four years ago. In the absence 
of plans for the modernisation of Selfridges 
(the largest store in the chain) and of figures 
showing how far modernisation has in fact 
paid off in the provinces, the oudo^ for 
the group under present management does 
nor look very promising. 

But the reply makes two shrewd points. 
Despite the new shares ” BSC will remain 
a subsidiary of Sears Holdings (so) your 
vote as a minority shareholder will be 
worthless.’* Which is perfectly true. So 
are the sums done to devalue the i6s. ^r 
share cash offered by BSC as an alternative 
to the mixture of cash, shares and con¬ 
vertible loan stock otherwise available. 



ratditfl ihei>ry is simply that post-w.ir 
sioiis have largely been confined (o itie 
capiinl goods and consumer durable industries 
that make little or no use of television adver¬ 
tising. 

Bu! the market has now taken 
full account of this , and no dividend in¬ 
creases can be looked for before new 
licences arc issued—although all look sale. 
So investors anxious to get in on the tail 
end of the boom may prefer Television 
West & Wales, yielding 9.3' .. at 29.S., or, 
among diversified groups, Granada ''A” 
giving 6.9"., at 37s. 6d. to, say, Associated 
Television giving an cxiguously 

covered 9.i*:o at 1^. 6d. Others, seeing 
that the new BBC Autumn schedules are 
having .some effect on audiences (or inde¬ 
pendent television, may wonder if '‘cost- 
per-thousand-housewives,” that famous 
yardstick of advertising cost, may not rise 
so far that stations will have to cut ihcir 
prices. This could wreak havoc with profit 
markins, jacked up by increases in tariffs 
more ilian by time sold, which after all is 
sirictfy limit^ to 6 minutes in every hour. 
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English Electric Leo Marconi 

System 4 


It is easy to change 

to the worid’s first micro-integrated 

range of computers 


Changing to System 4 

System 4 with its tiny micro-integrated 
circuits (one is shown above) is techno¬ 
logically the most advanced computer 
system in the world. As a result It provides 
the best performance/cost value. It Is also 
the most 'compatible*. It is the system to 
which it is easiest to change. 

Standardisation saves 
extra program Investment 

If you are a user of the two most widely 
used competitive systems In this country, 
you can change to System 4 easily. 


System 4 can run your existing programs 
faster and more economically than your 
present computer. There are facilities, 
within System 4. to talk your present 
computer's language as well as Its own. 

Intsrchangs with leading 
International ranges 

System 4 holds information and instruc¬ 
tions in its memory in precisely the same 
form as the most widely accepted of the 
new computer ranges on the international 
scene. Its magnetic tapes and replaceable 
direct access discs use the same codes 
and formats. It is easy to change to System 


4 from Its competitors and gain the benefit 
of its much higher performance/cost value. 
And it is easy to link System 4 with other 
ranges. 

If you are new to oomputere 

Whether you are changing to System 4 or 
If this Is your first computer you will have 
the experience of English Electric Leo 
Marconi at your side. We have had un¬ 
rivalled experience of successful com¬ 
puter installations. Now every substantial 
business in the land has the opportunity of 
sharing this experience at a price it can 
afford. 


ENGLISH ELECTMC-LEO-MARCONI COMPUTERS LTO^ 

KIDSGROVE, STOKE-ON-TRENT, STAFFS. TEL: KI08GR0VE PORTLAND HOUSE. STAG PLACE. LONDON, S.W.I. TEL: VIC 229t. 
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BUSINESS: INVESTMENT 


'I'or, mumiQ§,jpoi^ai^ tax rates^ the cash 
value u xod, tqr the effect 

<ff cq[ihil But for its part Baring 

lutt fot loopd Ae capital gains tax prob¬ 
lem! iovplv^ in issumg braus loan stock 
to the, Ordinaiy shareholders of LIT by an 
inmious detm. If the bid is rejected 
LFT sharehdders will be offered loo diares 
fit a ncs^ company-plus a bonus of £8 
of 7}% Loan Stock for every too diates 
they now own. This bonus .clement is 
worth about is. yjd. a share. 

Even SO: the outlook remains favourable 
coMrQore. LIT ^dearlyhaa no new ideas 
to offer. There mis been a fair amount 
of market activity but the LIT shares re¬ 
main stubbbnily at i^s. 9d. With a fore¬ 
cast divtoend of Only i8}%, below >the 
30 %'forecast by Mr Qore for LIT5''thc 
yield is only 4.6%. Those members of the 
Cohen family who have spoken to Sir Rn 
tie apparently agreed not to acc^t the offer, 
hjiK foe firmness of their intentions (would 
you like to offend a relation by telling him 
you were selling out to Mr Qore?) and the 
number of Conens who may have dodged 
meeting Sir Rex makes foe outlook uncer¬ 
tain. Next week Mr Qore will reply, and 
foe issue ought to be settled within a fort¬ 
night, as the offer expires on the i6th 
November. 


PUmJSIIING SHARES 

Hares and Tortoises 

A RECENT spate of figures has confirmed 
what foe market has felt for some 
time—^foat the traditional valuations of 
publishing shares should be changed. Until 
a few months ago these were divided into 
hares and tortoises, with only Penguin's 
and Longman, Green jeekoned to be fast 
runners. Now Lon|iiiaiis» the largest 
quoted book publish!^ group, has come 
out with a disappointing set of figures, with 
profits only slightly up, declining margins 
overseas—^and trouble from corporation tax 
next year over profits earned by overseas 
Gompuiics. Tlje market had anticipated 
this disappointment to some extent, but foe 
shares at 43s., still yield only 3.7%. 
Longmans appears to be in for a fair period 
of alow growth ; Penguin's half-year results 
also showed a decline in margins. For foe 
company is heavily involved in breaking 
into foe educational market proper—as 
distinct from producing books for general 
sale which students also find convenient. 
This not only involves considerable initial 
capital expenditure, but carrying larger 
stocks for longer periods than is usual for 
foe company. This switch could eat into 
profit margins for some time yet. 

Meanwhile one tortoise, A. & C. Black, 
ha. just been successfully marketed. 

On Thursday, the first day of dealings 
they closed at 14s. 3d., is. 3d. above the 
issue price, but still give over 5!% on the 
forecast 15% dividend. The box shows 
tte stabiwy of the son of books 


it produm. Two oihef%fMtv« Just fto. 
.^dobhii Mi Bkfag tegidttt 

isa«a8e/dhidhf^^^i^^ 
there first. The duoe. ere now 
)8|,->«p)re thqr were down to 18.. fid. in 
1^ aia| only 3.3% even on 
cieased i^vidend. And Caxion Holdings. 
publishers ti encydopedUu, which had- 
made losses for three years up u> 1963, has. 
more its tradSni; profits to . 

^300,006 id dhd yeur to the end June.. 

Who’s Who 
igoes Public 

BLACK, Adam A Ciiarleii. b Edinburgh 
1807. Moved London 1890. ProUls pre¬ 
tax: 1955 £44.000 : I960 £97.000; 1964 
£109.000, 25% of equity being placed by 
C'a/cnovc. Ptihlications: Who'x Who 
(dnee 18%) ; Black's Medical Dircetory; 
Veterinary Directory; A Text Book of 
Midwifciy; The Midwife's Textbook; 
Girls* School Yearbook; Public A Pre¬ 
paratory Schools Yearbook; The Year 
Rook of Technical Education; the 
Writer's and Artist's Yearbook; and 
other educational, reference and general 
hooks, onc-fiflh exported. Clubs: none. 
Recreations: keeping directors' names out 
of Who's Wlio. Aiidress: 4 Soho Square, 
Loiulofi, W.l. 7; GERrard 5788. 


But exports have been so successful that the 
Managing Director, Mr Jenman, who has 
done much of foe reorganisation, is to go 
off and run his own Overseas Company, 
lliis will have a long-term contract with 
the parent ** which will lead to further ex¬ 
pansion of foe company’s export business,” 
but looks a most curious and undesirable 
arrangement from the shareholders' poim 
of view. 

What all these figures show is that for 
the last few years publishing, once a busi¬ 
ness backwfitdr^ is now firi^ estabdished 
as A grovi)th business, with some big boys, 
like foe Thomson Organisation and foe 
Financial News Group, in,; t^le field. 
The industry, especially bn foe edudatioiihl 
side, is still growing fast—but the share 
yields allow for fois and foorc; foey do not 
allow for the troubles involved in expansion 
and diversification into which Penguin has 
appeared to get itself. 


CITY CENTRE PROPERTIl*S 

Over the Bridge 

N ot since Jack Cotton's heyday some five 
years ago have shareholders in Qty 
Centre Properties been told chat foe com¬ 
pany's results have actually exceeded foe 
directors' forecasts. For foe year to March 
‘‘for a variety of reasons” earnings on 
the ordinary share capiul were 35% against 
the 28\'V. forecast a year ago. Thus the 
forecast dividend of 30% was fully earned 
after all. What is mare, the chairman Mr 
G. W. Bridge now expects that it will be 
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,«My or^mf toiitttrttKm tax 
effect. 

■ So shareholder' can be thankful to 
Bridge and his fellow directors, who niitfi 
diarge when the late Mr Cotton sur¬ 
rendered the reins. Clearly the cou^Miny'a 
acute liquidity crius has been solved more 
quickly than was once expected, life 
polky has been simply to sell off ifie 
inopert^ 3lielding least InooitM in 
tion to thw sale price. CMte clet^ 
the major mistake iA the ckwiog dayf 
of the Cotum era was to lose tim 
of the need to keep current income 
outgoings in line; the size of a properfy 
devdoper’s current income seems to deter¬ 
mine me size of development progtan^ 
he can take on at once. Mr Cotton jiM 
bit off more dian he ooiild chew. But what 
were the other dkectets doing meanwhile^: 
It is no good thdr pleadmg tut Mr Cotton 
was a dominating petsonidity. So was Mr 
Wilfred Harvey at the' British Printing 
Corporation. But he went, all the same. 

In the long run the outcome of these 
three years of upheaval might prove whdiy 
beneficial. Centre bought a lot m 

these properties before market values came 
to allow for redevelopment potential. 
Times have changed since then. By 
reselling now, Qty Centre can cash in on 
foe higher prices now prevailing in relation 
to expected income after redevelopment, 
and conserve its cash for more profitable 
purposes. This year this cash has amounted 
to £15 million, of which about half has 
been used for its development programme, 
and the remainder constitutes additional 
liquidity. 

This leaves City Centre now yielding an 
apparently safe 5-4% at 27s. lo^d., slightly 
above the average. Other companies may 

■ also have to peg dividends for some time, 
but they liiay not have^ City Centre’s 
liquidity probleiitt. Long term. City Centre 
at least as. promising an investment ks foe 
general run of property companies. For 
anybody prepaid to wait for his divideiciit : 

. inecdsses the next year br might be 
time to buy. For foe shortage of current, 
income is tending to push down foe sb.a^ 
price out of line with underlying asset value 
—^whatever that may be. 


In Brief .. . 

Invalids 

So the stock loss reported by H. ff,'! 
Whiteside was not just peanuts : the dir^ 
tors have decided to ask for a Board of 
Trade enquiry following the discovery of a, 
vast overvaluation of stocks and debtors. 
Opus Holdings, which ran into a liquidity 
problem just over a month ago, has now 
announced that it is trading at a big loss. 
The company’s financial and costing system 
obviously nce^ a complete overhaul, and 
an independent investigator has been ap¬ 
pointed to find out just how things went 
so badly astray. 
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li‘\tnhHiU‘H »>( thf\r lifitih l-t.n nimpUtti^ tify Hnmtmp'vmelit /t*r ihiiiu>m'\ *‘i lr>**rj on‘v. 

$20,000,000 

Compagiiie Francaise des Pelroles 


War 6‘;„ Ronds Dae October 15 , 19 H 5 


BANOLK Dh PARIS l.l MS PA\S-B\S 

AI.C^KMKNI. BANK NK 1 >I'RI.\M> \.V. 
IIAMBROS BANK LIMIIKO 


ItU (,H .\t 

BANOtK OE BKlI\ia.LKS S.A. 

BANQUE LAMBERT S.C.S. 

BANOUE DK PARIS El' OES PA\S-BAS 

MMILIE liENLKALE Ob 

BbLblOUh 
KKEOIK IBANK 

MH ibri: BL'Lca: of banqi e. s.a. 

DOMINION SEC URITIES CORPURAriON Llmiicd 
HARRIS R PARTNERS l.imlicd 
W. f'. PririELD R C.'o. Linlt^ 

MOOD c;L'N'DV R Co. Limilcd 

/'/r C At'A' 

BANOUE NATIONALE POLR LE COMMERC E 
El' LTNUIJSTRIE 
CREDIT CUIMIQUE 
CREDIT COMSIERCTAl. I>E TRANCE 
CREDIT I.YONNAIS 
LA/ARD TRKRES R Cic 
DE NEUI LIEE, SCIll.t'SlBERCaK R Clc 
SOCIETE C^ENERALE 

tit'H Mi \Y 

BERLINER IIANDEI.S-GESFI.I SCTIATT 
C OMMER/BANK AkiRiiKVMellkcbaCl 

\»\'tinht>i 4 . /'MS, 


lEIIMAN BROTHERS 


OEljISCTIE BANK Al.li»fi»wllMlMri 
OKI*.SDM<R BANK AklR>«RCNvlK«liiiri 
tTAL r 

BANC'A COMMERCIALE IIAI.IANA 
BANf.A NAZIONALE DEL LA\ORO 
EL RAMERIC A-FIN A NZ| ARIA 
INTERNA/IONALE, S.p.A. 

LUXKMttOl’Hti 

BA NODE INTERNATIONALE 
k LLVEMRIIUKH B.A. 

BANOUE DE PARIS El DES PACS.RVS pour !• 
Carand'DucM de LHMWboNra 
CAISSE D>:PARUNE DK l/EIAI'. l.MkrMl»«Mr| 

NErUEHLA.\DS 

ASISTERDAM-ROTTERDASf BANK N.V. 
BANQUE DE PARIS ET DES PA\S-BAS 
HOPE R Co. 

K. SIKES R /OONEN 

PIERSON. HKLDRING R PIERSON 

REMBOLRSEN INDLSIRIEBANK N.%. 

SWEIiE.\ 

SK ANDINAVISKA BANKEN 
STOCKHOIMS ENSKILDA BANK 
SCENSKA IIANDELSBANKEN 


MOKC.'AN R L'» S.A. 

BANOt-b OK l.'LMON PARISIENNK 
MIIIIP. MELD R Cu. 

i >///./) KIMfDOM 

BANULE DE PARLS El DES PA\S>BAS ltd 
BKIllsil R C ONITNENTAL BANRINC; 

( CIKIPANY Lid. 

HILL SAMUEL R Co. Llmllcd 
KLEINM'ORT. BENSON Livilcd 
AIORC;aN C^KKNEELL R Co. LimHfd 
N. M. ROTiJSCTiILD R Snm* 

.SAMUEL MONlACjU R Co. Liioiinl 
S. c:. MARBURG R Co. Lid. 


Co. INTERNATIONAL 


I MH.n .\/ 4fLS 
C:OI.DMAN, SACHS R C'o 
HARRISIAN RIPLEY R Co, 

S.A.R.I.. 

KIDDER, PEABODY R C'o. locorporaied 
I.AZAHD FRERBS R Co. * 

C ARL SI. l^KB, RHOADES R Co. 

MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE. TENNER R SVIllll 
SECURITIES UNDERM HI IER l.iMilcd 
PARIBAS CORPORATION 
SMim. BARNEY R C.ii. lOiorporNltd 
BACHE Rio. iHcorptiriiird 
BURNHAM .SEC URITIES .S.A. 

DRE.XEI. R Co. 

IS TEL. I.EPFRCQ R Co., loc. 


NACIONAL FINANCIERA, S.A. 

AU'sicu I, l).l. 


NACIONAL LINANCIERA held its .^2iid Ordinary Siockholdcrs’ Mcei- 
ing on September 17tli, under the chairmanship ul‘ Antonio Ortiz Mena, 
Mexico's Minister of Finance and Public Credit and chairman of the Board 
of Directors. A dividend of 9 per cent was declared on Scries “A” as well 
as publicly subscribed Scries “ B ’* shares for ilic business year ended 
June 30. 1965, to be paid in quarterly instalments of $2.25 pesos per slinre 
of $100.00 pesos, starling Sepicmber 30, 1965. 

The Report of the Board of Directors to the Stockholders covered the 
business year July 1, 1964-Juiu* 30, 1965. Total financing channelled by 
NAC'.IONAL MNANCIERA increased 8.7 per cent during the yc.ar and 
amounted to 24,970.1 million pesos as of June 30, 1965. .(Thiriy*flvc pesos 
equal one pound sterling.) A review of the year's activities reveals once 
again the outstanding role of NACIONAL FINANCIERA in helping to 
proinoie the nation's economic development. 

Almost two-thirds of total financing outstanding on June 30ih mms devoted 
to infrastructure investments (37 per cent to electric power, 17 per cent 
to tr.insports and communication. 11 per cent to irrigation and other public 
works). One-fourih of total financing was directed to basic industries 
•'petroleum, steel, cement, non-ferrous metals) and other manufacturing 
industries which arc of importance in the national economy, such as paper, 
chemicals, food products, textile^, metal products, machinery and transport 
equipment. 

The financial assistance by NACIONAL FlNANCUiRA takes the form 
of loans (13.645 million pesos as of June 30ih), investments in securities 
(2.914 million pesos), and guarantees on loans (8,411 million pesos at year 
end). 

The expansion of financial assi^tancc granted during ilie year to the public 
sector and national industry was made possible by the increase in the 
Volume of funds mobilised by the Institution. 

N.ACIONAL FINANCIERA'S capiul and reserves rose to 1,635 million 
pesos on June 30th; this figure includes the auiliorised capital of 1,300 
million pesos which is totally subscribed and paid. By sales to the public 
of Its scries “B** shares, NACIONAL FINANCIERA has become a 
genuine joint stock company, with thousands of individual shareholders 
and one majority partner—the Federal Government. 


NAC'.IO.NAL I'lNANCIF.R.A .iJ>u acquired increased funds through ihe 
issue and s.alc of its securities (bonds) in the domestic market to a of 
.*'.712 million pesos on June 30ih. 

DIM I.OPMINI LOANS I ROM AKKOAD 

N.ACIDN.AL FINANCIF.RA continued to engage in negotiating and 
guarnniccing development loans offered by public and private iiiicrnaiional 
scmrces. Loons obtained througli iJic intervention of N.ACIONAL 
1‘INANCIHRA as agent of the Feder.!! Government and in its work as 
industrial development hank were drawn on in the amount of 369 million 
dollars during the year July, 1964-Junc, 1965. Amoriisatum payments 
arnnunied to 247 million, making a net inflow of 122 million dollars. 

Suppliers of funds include the World Bank, the Export-Import Bank of 
Washington, the Agency for International Development, the Inter .American 
Development Bank and suppliers and bankers in Belgium, C'lnad.s, France, 
CJcrm.iny, Holland, Italy, Japan, Sweden, Switzerland, United Kingdom 
and United States. 

New loans in the amount of 312 million dollars were obtained during the 
business year. The World Bank authorised a loan of 32 million dollars 
for linanciiig part of the highw.iy construction programme. TJic Fxpori- 
Impori Rank of Washington granted loans for 31 million dollars for irriga¬ 
tion and road projects. From the Inter American Development Bank, loans 
totalling 18 million dollars were obtained. The Agency for Inicrnationiil 
Development authorised 2 million dollars for the national agricuhiiriii 
research centre. 

NACIONAL FINANC'JFRA foJIow's cst.abIisJied practice in its financing 
and promotional activities by granting preference to industries which 
promote industrial integration, improve the balance of payments, incrcn'>e 
productivity, represent important sources of employment, and coinnbine 
to regional development witfiin the country, 

OPLRAIING RESULlS 

Total balance sheet assets amounted to 14,648 million pesos on June 10, 
1965. Net income of 163 million pesos was reported for the business year 
ending on that date. Since its establishment in 1934, NACIONAL 
FINANf'.IERA has registered operating profits uninterruptedly year by year. 
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I he Gss Coutwtt reports record progress by the Gas 
m Industry in the year ended 31st March 1965. Demand 
rose by 8% and the surplus earned was Cl5.2 million 
- compared with €9.6 million in 1963164. 

rowth rata Increases in gas sales since 1961 162, 
adjusted for temperature differences, have been:— 
1961/62 — 1% 

1962/63 - 3% 

1963/64 5% 

1964/65 - 8% 

With the rising popularity of gas for home healing, demand 
from domestic consumers rose by 11%. Smaller increases 
in sales took place in the industrial and commercial 
markets. 

n ow peak Sn appliance sales Last year appliance 
sales again reached new peaks. Central heating 
installations sold - 138.000 - were ten times 
higher than five years ago. and space heater sales, 
at 921.000, almost four times higher. Increases 
over 1963/64 were 


Central heating installations 

-53% 

Space heaters 

--24% 

Cookers 

-• 6% 

Water heaters 

— 8% 


S urplus of £16.2 million For the third year 
running a record surplus was achieved. In these 
I three years the amounts earned - £15.2 m. last 
year and £9.6 m. and £4.9 m. respectively in the 
two preceding years - represent half the total surplus 
made since Vesting Date. Gross revenue rose last year to 
£504.8 m. compared with £478.9 m. in 1963/64 and 
£401.9 m. in 1960/61 - a rise of 25% in five years. 

The surplus is not available for distribution but is needed 
to enable the industry to pursue a sound financial policy, 
to provide money to help with future investment, and to 
satisfy the requirements of the Government's White Paper 
on Financial Obligations. 

P rice of gas Average revenue per therm of gas fell in 
1 1964/65 to below the level of each of the two 
previous years. There was also a fall for the second 
year running m the industry's average costs par 
therm. 

B wing powers raised to £1,200 million Capital 
investment last year was £89.6 m., slightly less 
than in 1963/64. But with the growth in demand, 
it is expected to be around £117 m. in the current 
year and thereafter at a level of £140 m. per 
annum. To accommodate this expansion a new 
limit for the gas industry's borrowing powers was set 


at £900 m. (with a further £300 m. by order of the Minister 
of Power) in the Gas (Borrowing Powers) Act 1965. 

g aa act 1965 The Gas Act 1965 increased the 
powers and duties of the Gas Council and also 
legislated for the storage of gas underground. The 
Gas Council is now empowered to manufacture, 
get or acquire gas and supply it in bulk to Area 
Gas Boards, and has to promote and assist the co> 
ordinated development of efficient and economical gas 
supplies in Great Britain. 

d emand in 1970 The acceleration in dennand has 
meant that forecasts have had to be revised. The 
industry's growth rate is now estimated at 7?% 
per annum while, with the growing importance of 
the heating load, peak day demand is expected to 
rise by at loast 10% per annum. By 1970 sales ol gas 
should reach 4,635 million therms a year, compared with 
3,219 million in 1964/65, an increase of 45%. This makes 
no allowance for the effect of a major discovery of North 
Sea gas. 

P roduction processes Coal usage dropped by 
12.2 million tons to 19.6 million, but 62% of all gas 
output was still coal-based, compared with 73% in 
1963/64. During the year many now plants were 
commissioned—including the first plants using 
the Gas Council's oil gasification processes (the Gas 
Recycle Hydrogenator and the Catalytic Rich Gas 
Process). Total production capacity was increased by 
17%. To meet the growing maximum demand, by 1970 
capacity will have to be increased by 75%. 

a lvont of natural gas The first cargo of liquefied 
natural gas arrived from Algeria on 12th October 
1964, and commercial operation of the scheme 
began. A similar scheme is now under considera¬ 
tion for the import of natural gas from Nigeria. A study, 
without commitment on either side, is continuing with the 
Dutch authorities to examine the technical and economic 
feasibility of constructing a natural gas pipeline from the 
Netherlands to Great Britain. 

n orth saa saarch The British gas consumer has. 
through the participation of The Gas Council, a 
direct stake in the outcome of the great search for 
gas and oil under the North Sea. Under legislation 
now in force, the Council and the Area Gas Boards also 
have the right to purchase supplies of gas found by other 
producers. 

A booklet entitled "Year of Progress" on the gas industr/s 
results for 1964f65 may be obtained free of charge on 
eppiicetion to the Press and Publicity Services Department 
The Ges Council, 415, Grqsvenor Piece, London, S.W,1. 
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COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 

SECOND BROADMOUNT 
TRUST LIMITED 

DIVIDEND AND PROFITS INCREASED 

The thirty-seventh Annual General Meeting 
was held recently in London. The following 
are extracts from the remarks of the Chairman, 
Mr E. B. Montesokf JP. 

Gross receipts show an increase of iCS,l86 to 
^97,628 and, after expenses and taxation, net 
revenue is jCS4,139 compared with £53,233. 
are therefore implementing our forecast by re¬ 
commending a total dividend of 25 per cent on 
the Ordinary capital as increased last October 
and, after allowing for the proposals contained 
in the Directors* Report, the balance of taxed 
revenue retained by the Tru*«t is £11,700. 


The detailed valuation on September 14, 1965, 
amounted to £1,859,035 compared with a book 
value of £693,274. Giving effect to this value 
^ach Is. ordinary share was represented by 
7s. 4d. of assets. 

V9e are again proposing to make a further 
free issue of ordinary shares in the proporiinn 
of one for ten thereby bringing the issued capital 
into closer relation with the capital assets em¬ 
ployed in the Trust’s business. The necessary 
resolutions as set out will be submitted 10 the 
relative meetings. 

Contrary to our usual practice, we are unable 
to forecast the future. The immediate outlook 
is difficult and until taxation is cU^lficd vre shall 
proceed most carefully. 

The report was adopted. 


HALLMARK 

SECURITIES 

Extracts from the siaicmcnt by the Chairman. Mr Sidney 
Bloch, circulated with the Accounts: 

GROUP PIIOUTS 

# The Group Profit (before taxation) is £917,000, compared 
with £800,000 in 1904. This is the eighth successive year in 
which record profits have been achieved. 

^ Tocal Group Profits Profits Ordinsi'y Dividend 

Assets before Tax after Tax Capital Distributed 
£ £ £ £ £ 

1964 22,300.000 800,000 434.000 967.000 266,000 

1965 26,513.000 917,000 553.000 1,017,000 304.000 

The Final Dividend recommended is 27^ per cent (less Tax). 
The total dividend for the year is 50 per cent compared with 
45 per cent for the year ended .\pril 30, 1S164. 

ffil Professional valuations made in 1963 and 1965 of completed 
and income producing Jevelopmcius give a total surplus over 
balance sheet figures of £2,708,000. If revaluaiion of Tohvorih 
(carried out since year end) is added, there is a rota) surplus of 
£3,928,000. This surplus has not been carried into accounts. 

# Tolworih Tower, the largest single project undertaken by the 
Group was completed during the year and satisfactorily lei. The 
office space has been taken by Surrey County Council, Royal 
Borough of Kingsion-upon-Tliames and the .Ministry of Public 
Building and Works. 

Fetter Lane offices have been let 10 Du P«mt and Sf. Martin’s 
Lane offices to The London Press Exchange Ltd. ^ 

# Bunhill Row. This comprises 190,000 sq. ft. of :-iidu*>tria1 
^pace and ancillary office accommodation: a £2 million project. 

Durham City. The Group has been diosen .is the Jcvciopcr 
for a commercial and shopping centre in the City of Durham 
which will cost approximately £1,250,000. 

Dumbarton. The Group has been cht^sen as the dev doper 
for a shopping development in Dumbarti^n which will cost 
approximately £400,000. 

# The Group holds sufficient land capable of immediate 
development to meet its requirements for the next two years 
or so. 

# In the current year the Group expects to maintain out of 
earnings the present rate of dividend on its ordinary capital, 
namely, SO per cent less income tax. As it is a transitional year 
in respect of the change-over to corporation tax, the Board 
would, if necessary, maintain the dividend by having recourse 
to part of the Group’s undistributed revenue reserves (now 
£982,000). Beyond this transitional year your Board is confident 
that the growth of the Company will be such as to produce a 
rising trend of profits. 


DBECO 


Offer by ROLINCO N.V. 

An offer has been made to shareholders to exchange their 
ROBEC'O shares into Ordinary shares of our new affiliated com¬ 
pany, ROLINCO N.V. This offer is designed to appeal mainly 
to those investors who do not set great store by a high cash yield 
hut who are ready to take a somewhat greater risk in order to 
obtain a betten chance of capital growth. Shareholders who 
piefer the type of investment which ROBECO now provides 
should not apply. They have our assurance that the establish- 
incni of ROLINCO will in no way affect the nature or the 
investmem policy of ROBECO. 

Since June the value of a ROBECO share has increased 
fioin l-'Is.222 lo 1 N.224. During this |ieriod slock prices in the 
I’nited Stales, .ificr suffering a severe decline, recovered to an 
all-time high, and in several other countries also price fiucluations 
were considerable. 

Special mention should he made of gold mining shares 
which reached new highs during the periods of currency unccr- 
lainiy. We have taken Ihc opporiiiiiiiy offered by these rises fo 
lighten our holdings in this group of sh.ircs and have, thereby, 
realised a considerable capital gum. Pari of the proceeds has 
been re invested in shares of Dutch shipping companies, u section 
which appeals lo us now that the freight index is improving. We 
took the view that many of these shares were undervalued by 
the Slock Exchange. 

Since September Ut ROBE.CO sharcv have been quoted 
ollicially on the Berlin, Dusscldoil. Ei'ankfurl, Hamburg and 
Munich Shick Exchanges. | he shaics of the company arc now 
quoted on the Slock Exchanges ot iw'clvc cities in seven coiinirjcs. 
Dining the siimniei Iheic has been a sicady demand for KOBEt O 
shares, and since June wc have accordingly issued 216,874 new 
**h.ires. As a result the issued capital has been incre.ocd lo 
Els.4l 6.006. too, while the net assets have advanced ^ince June 
from FIs.l. 709.639.294. to FIs. 1.771.597.995. 

An interim dividend of I-’ls.4 per Ms.so sha.c has been 
declared payable on November 4, 1965. 

Any \twrrholdrr m7io ha.\ not rcirixed a copy of the 
ilorinncnf rrla/inp to the ROLINCO offer may obtain our from 
National Provincial Bank Utnited. tiverseas Branch. 1 Frinrex 
Street. London, tC2. 

Copies of the second Interim Report, the last Annual Report and the 
booklet Some facts aboat ROBECO " may be otraiaed from the 
Company. 

P.O.BOX 473, ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
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THE GREAT UNIVERSAL STORES 
LIMITED 



Sir isanc Woifson, Bart., Chairman, reports: 

MS.^Aiotfeei Kcoii yew 


RESULTS. The profit before taxation is a record £38,116,796 against £34,148,378, an 
increase of 11.6%, while net profit, after taxation is £16,762,035 against £15,417,862. 

DIVIDENDS AND SCRIP ISSUE. A final dividend of Is. 3d. per stock unit less tax is 
recommended, which makes a total of Is. 9d. per stock unit (35% less tax). (Previous year 
31.8%.) A scrip issue of one new "A" Ordinary share of 5s. Od. for every twelve Ordinary or 
"A" Ordinary stock units of 5$. Od is also proposed. 

EXPANSION IN RESOURCES. Net assets, excluding future tax, are now £132 million 
against £122 million after providing nearly £37 million (last year £33^ million) in respect of 
unearned profit, collection charges, etc., on the hire purchase and other instalment debts, and 
net current assets are now £101 million compared with £95 million previously. 

PROSPECTS. Group sales and trading profits for the current year to date are in excess of 
those for the same period last year. 


COMPARATIVE FIGURES 

YfMf 

Cirrj'ip Prcifit 


Net Dividends 
paid to 
Stcickholdi*!-. 
of CUS Lid 


Stockholdcnj 

Funds 

1961-1966 

endfid 

31 si Mi^ich 

br-|c)i« 

lox ition 

CasM Flow 



f 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 


1961 

25,006,113 

13.913.448 

5.555.224 

9,767,855 

9^,001.913 


1962 

2/,li8lL425 

15,092,872 

6.023.113 

10,575,095 

101.035,587 

GUS OPERATES OVER 2,500 

1963 

29.18‘).65ti 

16,000,9/3 

6,680,508 

10,001,510 

112.504.920 

MAIL ORDER AND 

1964 

34,148.378 

18,437,453 

7.518.594 

11,737.013 

12.''.584 347 

RETAIL ESTABLISHMENTS IN 

THE U.K. AND OVERSEAS 

1965 

38,116.796 

21,185,502 

8.015.594 

12,916,931 

132.479,23/ 


THE CENTENARY of BANCA POPOLARE Dl MILANO 


Bunca Popolarc di Milano celebrated its centenary on Sunday 
October 24 th at the *'Tcairo alia Scala '* in Milan. Among those 
present were the President of the Senate, Senator Cesure Merza- 
gora^ a former Chairman of the Bank from 1950 to 1953 ; the 
Minister of Finance, Hon. Roberto Trcmelloni; the Judge of the 
(Constitutional Court, H. E. Nicola Jaeger; the Governor of the 
Bank of Italy, Dr. Guido Carli and the Mayor of Milan, Prof. 
Pietro Bucalossi. 

The Chairman of the Bank Ing. Guido Jarach emphasized the 
various phases which had characterised the hundred years of the 
Bank, always inspired by the principle of co-operation and mutual 
help of its Founder and first Chairman Luigi Luzzatti. 

The Rank was established in 1865 . During its first financial 
year the capital reached 218,000 lire and its shareholders num¬ 
bered 1 , 153 . 

Banca Popolare di Milano is today one of the largest Italian 
credit institutions. The definition ** Popolare " is fitting indeed, 
since the Bank did not come into being from an agreement reached 
between Bankers and Industrialists but was inspired by the idea 
of popular shareholdings ; the amounts invested by members was 
Miiall and the Bank’s customers were people of humble condition 
consisting of workmen looking for funds in order to become sclf- 
LMupUiycd, artisans wishing to enlarge their plants, and small 
contractors seeking to place their business on an industrial basis. 

T'lic financial strength and standing of the Bank is fully con¬ 
firmed by Its present organisation and size. There arc 34 branches 
in Milan, one main branch and a sub-branch in Rome, and 46 
branche.s and sub-branches in Lombardy. Besidca this the bank 
fully runs 174 “ Revenue Offices ” and “ Treasuries ” appertaining 
to various bcxlics. 


The present General Manager is Dr Vahan Pasargiklian and 
the head of the Foreign Department, Foreign Exchange and Stock 
lixchange is Mr Claudio Chianucci, Assistant Central Manager. 

The present Capital of the Bank is 860 Mil.l,irc, Reserves 
amount to 6.522 Mil.Lirc and Current Accounts and Savings 
Deposits total 294.946 Mil.Lirc. Of this, some 70 per cent is at 
present invested by way of providing credit, 'i'hc number of 
members has increased to 22 , 498 . 

The steady and continuous progress made by the Bunk was 
made possible by the wisdom and by the personal prestige of its 
successive Chairmen : from Antonio Bcrctta to Luigi Luzzatti, 
Alfonso Sanseverino Vimcrcati, Emilio Tiirati, Carlo Ottavio 
Cornnggia, Filippo Meda and lately Ccsarc Merzagoru, Giovanni 
Battista Ckilombo, Libero Lenti, Domenico Barbero, Ambrogio 
Gadola. 

Finally a word on what has been done by Banca Popolare dl 
Milano to celebrate suitably its first cenienury. Among other 
things, the Bank has donated the fifth door in bronze (a work by 
the Sculptor Menguzzi) to the Duomo di Milano ” and has pub¬ 
lished books on economic subjects. 

In addition towards the end of this ycat, a special book will 
be published which, among other things, will deal with the fol¬ 
lowing ; A century of life of Banca Popolare di Milano ; its 
contribution towards the expansion of the co-operative movement; 
a study of the Italian economic situation during the second part 
of the last century and its influence in the creation of Popular 
Banks; technical evolution in book-keeping: the growth in the 
balance sheets of the Bank and the corresponding development 
in its foreign relations. 
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CITY CENTRE 
PROPERTIES 

LIMITED 



Extracts from the Report and Accounts for the year ended March 25. 1965, and 
from the Chairman's Statement. 



1964 

1965 


£ 

£ 


(•000) 

(•000) 

Income 

10,163 

10,872 

Available for dividend 

1.145 

1.190 

Net dividends 

(30%) 987 

(30%) 964 

Issued capital 

5,374 

5,374 

Reserves 

8.474 

11,486 

Minorities 

1,610 

1,554 


Progress and Prospects 

The Report this year is an encouraging 
one and a justification of the policy 
of realising investments where the 
immediate yield is low and the future 
potential long deferred. The object of 
ihis is to reinvest the proceeds more 
profitably and reduce ihe amount of 
borrowed capital employed. 

Of the Cl0.9m. realised by sales 
approximately t7.4m. has been re¬ 
invested in projvilv development 
.schemes. 

Amongst oilier developmenl.s. the 
Group is currentl\ working on impor¬ 
tant central area schemes at A>r, Mccles, 


Birmingham, Dundee. Edinburgh. Glas¬ 
gow. Halesowen. Huddersfield. Inver¬ 
ness. Keighley and Wallsend. 

The Company should be able to 
maintain a distribution of not le.ss than 
.'^0 per cent, for the year to March 2,^, 
1966. without encroaching upon 
reserves. The full incidence of Corpora¬ 
tion l ax affects the Company for the 
first time in the year to March 25. 
h>67. and even assuming a rate of 40 
per ceni. the Board hope to be able to 
declare a liividend of 30 per cent, for 
that veur, again without encroaching 
upon reserves. 


('opic.s of the Directors Report, Statement of Accounts and the 
Chairman's Statement can he obtained from the Secretary, 
9. Park Place, St. .fames's Street, t.ondon, S.W'.t. 


DAEJAN HOLDINGS LIMITED 

The thirtieih Aimual Gciier.'il Meeting w.'is held on November 2nd in Lfuidon, 

The following arc e.\iraets from the Accounis, and ihc Statement by the (Chairman. 

The Rf Hon The Earl of Stradbroke. 

Year ended MiirJi Bl*:! 


1963 1964 196S 

L C fL 

Total Assets . 7,936,997 Jl,629.57» 17,733,883 

Group Profit before Taxation ... 407,620 432,02] 466,080 

Group Profit after I'a.xaiion ... 189,120 201,874 219,711 

Dividend Rate . 12‘\. 13% 13% 


Despite the general dilfieulties created by credit restriction and increased interest charges 
in the second half of the year, the results of the Group’s activities are satisfactory. 

The Eagle Star Insurance Company Limited exercised the second instalment of its 
option over a further 500,000 Shares in April, 1965. 

It is hoped, despite the Finance Act, 1965, that at any rate to a large extent increased 
profits will enable the level of dividends to be maintained. 

Developments have proceeded on the whole satisfactorily 
The current year will be a period of consolidation. 


TI IF BRITISH LlNhN BANK 

Statement to Stockholders by the 
Governor, The Duke of Hamilton 

Hit Grace The Duke of Hamilton, KT. 

Governor of the Bank, has circulated a Staic- 
ment with the Accounts for the year ended 
September 30, 1965 of which the fbllowing is an 

c\ tract; 

It give^ me much satisfaction to be able to 
report that, notwithstanding the complexities 
and dilticulties of the period, the Bank’s record 
of progress has been well maintained during 
the year under review. The sustained demand 
for our services has once again been reflected 
in ilie continued growtli in the number of 
account holders and also of total resources which 
have climbed to a fresh peak of £140.42 million. 

Deposii.s at £114.2 million show an increase 
of almost £4 million. 

Our Notes in C^irculution at £44.9 million 
stand Ht practically the same figure as la.st year. 

Acceptances etc. for account of customers have 
increased during the year by almost £2 million 
to £6.11 million. 

On the other side of the Balance Sheet, our 
liquid assets appear at £41.41 million, represent¬ 
ing a ruiiu of 32 per cent to the combined total 
of our Deposits and Notes •in Circulation, as 
against 34.5 per cent a year earlier. 

The decline of £1.3 million in the I'xiok value 
of our Investments to £25.53 million is the 
measure oi the net realisations during the year 
to help finance rite increase of £7 million in 
.Advances which at the year end stood at £60 
million, 'i’hat the decrease in our Investments 
is so sniiill IS an indication of our continued 
..bilhy to co\cr the increase in Advances for 
the most part bv iiuginentcd Deposits. 

T'he only remaining item in the Balance Sheet 
ciiiling for comment is the Special Deposit of 
£600,000. In his Budget speech at the beginning 
of April the Qiancellor of the E.\cliequcr had 
referred to the right and cffeciive control over 
bank lending and to his readiness to take further 
measures to reinforce this control if it were to 
prove necessary. The statistics about that lime 
-dioxved that Advances were resistant to reduc¬ 
tion and at liie end of April a call for Special 
Deposits was made—1 per cem in the case of 
the Clearing Banks and i per cent for the Scot¬ 
tish Banks. 

From the greater resources at our command 
and the higher average rates which have 
operated throughout the year there has emerged 
an enhanced net profit of £480,659—and this 
despite the fact that overhead costs continue to 
rise against us. 

With the sum of £2.32,474 brought forwarvl 
from the previous year, there is available lor 
dLstribuiion £713,133, and of this j('88,12> has 
already been utilised for an interim clixkleiid 
of 7'. per cent less tax. It is your Directors’ 
intention to recommend to the Annual (xiurt 
of Proprietors that a final dividend of 81 per 
cent less tax be paid, itiukiiig 16 per cent less 
tax for the year, compared with 15 per cent 
less tax for the prcvjou.s year. On this basis 
and with allocations of £125,000 and £100,000 
respectively to Reserve Fund and Omtiiigcncies 
ilie sum left to be carried forward is £300,133. 

The above concludes my review of the year’s 
figures. Without doubt it has been another 
year of solid achievement and it is with a full 
appreciation of the responsibilities carried by 
our Staff at all levels that I express on the 
Board’s behalf our gratitude to them for all that 
has been accomplished. 
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* Principal Scientific Officers 

. Ministrif of Powttt' 


Man fewilei iir PardiM ^ 
fsiMMiliN CmMn McMnarr 

as a going concern, including exclusive agency contracis' of leading 
manufacturers of unique and accepted machines in the U.S.A., Germany, 
Switzerland and other countries. 

This company, which has new, attractive offices and showroom buildings 
in Montreal and Toronto (which may be included in the sale, or can be 
made available on lease), includes experienced sales staff and well-qualified 
service organization. 

The company has experienced an outstanding sales increase record, with 
current sales in excess of S2,000,000.00 per annum. 


Two pok:.h in iMm mtikinic teohnimil mid 
•eonoinic iiiMeiuimeiit ul trondii and 
dmlopineiilo in the field ul {•’UI.L. AND 
POWKK and Imeipreiiiiy (he Kliinllicunce of 
the tntorniutlfiii qhtAlnea in relntlon to 

K ltcy. PeriKiuiiiilrte evpiiliitmeiit In London 
I men or- 


CWALi FI CATIONS: NarmnUy 1 st or and 
Giav. Iiiiii.t deirrec «r Oip Tuch in lelevuiK 
braiieh ut iituiUeinailcu, bt-ieiiee oi 
fMiiiiiieei lilt; inr euuivulent ui lii'her 
OUMlllloiit'Oii) InduMilwl e\pi‘rieiifT in 
reaenic'h. develuiMiicnt ur upcruituii in a 
branch of the niel and pnwcr Hold la 
ilenrablc OUiililiciKions or experience in 
I e(mioiiiU‘.s. slull^llch. opciutionul leMeuirh. nr 
III rnuklng technicnl and economic 
iiMievjnciJti, ul piocvsttes ui dcvelopnieiiia 
:in MdvtuKuvi*. 

8ALAKY (Iiinei londuni: C 3.087. 

SiiirtiUK SHliir.v iiia.v bp above iiiiiiiinuiii. 
Promotion piospecis 

WRITK: to Civil Seivice Cuinmissioii. Siivlle 
Row. London. W.l. loi upplicntiuii torm. 
•luotlne 0/lt:!7ii Oli Cliislnv duie. 

3Uth NocendM). l'Ni». 


While owner wishes to retire from active management of the company now, 
or in* the foreseeable future, active participation is available for limited 
period. 

Please addreM replies to: 

Box 1971, The Economist. 


APPOINTMENTS 


I 

NnrtUamolon Couulu Hornunh ! 

KiUtvatton I 

Nort hampton CoJIo^o of 
Tecimolosy 

A’fiiil** Nui (li.iMipiiiii. 

• I Ki'i- i.c iii'iiiM iii'.itlu.ii'* • 

.iiiil II III i-uii ibl*' iMiiif*.'.'luriul 

•IIIiliii"iiiiiiir' (ill (III* •ippoiiiliiiCii! lit «in 

< SIHIANI ! !■.( ri7Hi:H (rindi* Bi m 
Af I I 1(1 I I AN( V AN'U ttl*I.ArKI) SLIIUI-(’I S. 
l!i'i- III I lllll>|l••ll■ 'III ■liinil;i>' I I'liJti III 
j< uii!i . 1 ' |io- Iblc liii'iciiLIrr 

->.il.i<- .11 , 11 ' II!( 1 , 0111 - vllh the niii'tiliim 
Tfciiuii <i .Si'jli* osri (11 • l.»i2fi pel .iriiiiliii 

I'lli .KliiiMiJii (ill (iiiuIiUi iiiioii.'- :iiirl ii,iiiiiiit; 

iMij nil i*-iiii'iiis V irhiii (hi* Si'iili* I'll 

ftpciiciiir 

.■mil. (It I iiplli .(I .nil iiid liiillii*! 

(I. • (l(■(l!:ll ill* ii(i(uillC,l tiiilii Kiv 

\inrtci I’liivl (o -vluiiu upplii'iili'iMi. >.liiiii(rl In* ' 

If l|l |i|i,| V llilll l,«il W.»lk', 'll (III* UPPUilllllU'i* 

I' III.. I ’lll•■li•. 

II A MKI-RRI-TI. 

('11(1*1 I '(III Jlnitl OKlI-l*!, 

1|fll.i1|''.ll I'ihu'll 1,111 OUlCi!. 

.Sp: III Mi**td ‘ 

Cl li(iiii',l’i* 

.Mill ■ llAllip ,111 


Statistician lor Research 
and Dtjvelopinenl 

III l■lll'■ll• uul l(■.•■ullh uii III*", piuduciji 
jiid III iiic.i Mil III': and pifUiidn-j iiuiiXcth 
t,ii iiidiiiii' Iuii-liidiiii; ‘.Ml III fiiii.i.ii'd 
iiip . 1(1 c iiiiipiiiiiL‘.ij \vc :iit‘ •ne.iil^ 
r .paliil.li-' (Mil srurihtliul iipciiil Hill.-. 

W- (iir\ \M-.h (<i appulnt u : nuir: 

.^l.(ll-'ll■l.l■l IIIIIII I!.s(t*d 111 (I! kill;; (111 All 

mill ii.dl •< (ic \.iiiPt\ o| pMihli'iii.. 

cspci .iii'.'ir ,1 i(r..r^ii tui piinlii-. 

((•" (* 1110111 , ir . I'uiisl 1 iir (lull and ii'-liii'.' iif 
niiirlfl'. pied.don iim- uI i > 11101111*1 < 
im .iii.4iv r :iiut tlic ;,Hliipliii" ut ii.iiiiidi 
. 111(1 'mill .11 ..il pupill.inon.s nil iiidin ■ 
|•',nilil:l| iiinl'i-iilaHC hClOMiiti' 
innuil :l.ll.kl^ uill hr in tin* lan'.c ••( 

1 :1 ..iilil-I ” (11)0 pci Aiiiiiiin UII II .•• 1 I.. 11 . 

p.ii'-pi‘\:> III iidv.un cjiicii! ii> .(I'll iiii'i 
* !.1)0(1 .1 'I'll. 

.^pplll ■•IIIiliiitiUI (M> men Ul •■iiiiicii iiikIi- 
ilin u IL* ,11 10. ('Ill ifiii!. fiiiM-t'il III 
:ii .•.(•■.im uoik III iiidi|.,ti'- ;im>Ii>!'iIi1 ’ 
u'lili , 1(1 llniiiilli'. DcdC'.* in .i.in.i.iv nr 
III luiiliciii.i(u-i, uiih .stntiNitr. .ib u 
.^p(■l 1 lll *>iih|ci-i. 

I'lcu*-!* lippiv Wllh lull •lulull.s III 

.S .1 (in'cll Maiiii'iiii'*. Dii'C'(m M->ik«' 

liivc:,li':i(> iiiii". l.iiiiitcU. 1 A .: ilfiiimN 

M'.ici'i, I.iii<|iin. W 1 


I University of Lancaster 

: Departmvnl 01 I’k-onronivK 

Appiluulloii^ nc* milled fur 

! l.IX'TORF.SIIII*.'^ Midi AS.SIS'['ANr 

l.KCTUiti'KIIIPS in I•.OONOMIC:S 
ri(it(‘i'(*n(‘< u'lU be Miruii lo cdiiilidKitfs 
with iiiieie^is Ul IiKciiiuiiuiial I'.i'utiuuiic.s, 
liulu.s(i.^’ and I'.'i-uiidiiieiric.s ui Simisiics 
bill uppli(‘.ilioii.. will be u (•l(■lllll(•d Ironi 
•■Miididutf. 'Mill otliLM iiiU*ie'>ir, 

'I'lic .sal.iiv scdlc, a I*' lA*i‘(Ulct. LI 4i)il X 

' ).N:i III I* ' .‘1(1.1. A•'<! iliiili lA-iii|iei. 

I L l.ilaU \ L l» lu i‘ l.J7d. 

Kiirilirr puiiicul.(i . iiiuv (ic rib(ttined 

llUdi till* :::•■< I (‘".ilj IJli -.Ml ■•Il-< ul 

Lanensici. MhIIi'iuk ll(itl*-c I. iiicahi«< lu 
I lA liniii upplu'ti I inn . hliuillil )>■* Mill' liul 
l:i((*i llijii L:.>i I)>*< 'imIii'i i'l'i.i CHiti 
nficiiPK'i tm nvciMM ippl'ianfai. 


Yf iUNCi M'liNOMlC .‘ilTA ri)> I II‘I AN 
’.iMiluKtd III •diiiivulcii' (lualilir-aliiin 'm 
iMPliiud i%t. rdiiiKkMidu! a^Nl^lunl 10 
(’liuilinin n( fiioiip (it l*ilbll*-lilil'' Ciiinp tiip*-, 
I In- pt'i .(III .ippuiiilcil mil'I (>•■ 'a (lie (u 
ni.ikc I nil'l•'ll■ iinii-il•■■lll^,t■:lI icikui- 
Tho nii(i.tl .aiiii" u.ll ilciviid mi .luc 
<IU.lllili'.l( inn .'l••l .•^P'*!ic!li>' 

Ap|illi‘|i(.nir'. -, 1 . 1(111 ' .IP' <|i|'.ililli .Kiuiis nnd 

p lii'i iiTii- • ••• ■ 
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Rl»Y.AI. ( OI.I.I Cl-. Oh .\(>VANOI-.U 
TFCHNOIjOOY SAI h'Oltd 
(l*l(IVIH«d IIIIIIRIKIIV Ul liiilluid) 


Ulliveraity Colleifo 
London 


Vppld.'uriiill. .IIP (llVllcd lui tWn Ui thlpc 

iifi.os In (hr Miwde ol Awdiduiil Lccdiiei 
Ul Lcctiiici' in (hr Ucpurtiiient ol 
l*OLrnr:AI, HXINOMY. I'refrtrfiu'i* will 
hi! ‘jiviMi ill appllciiiilb wKli inittreisi'. :ii 
(he Itdiiiaui". tioldii im M.itli('ii)M(ii ul 
turiiKuiiirN. (bi I!l('l•nullll*(vh'^, in 
Htuii.sdi*: nil Mfiitrlar.v Krniioiiiii”i and 
Id. I'MiuiimiiH- 't'lieoiv. Uudoh to 
(•Niiiiiriii-r <>i'inbi‘i 1. HbW. l)!iliii.i 
.AfisiAtunt la;( duel. >! 1.060« L' 1 .275. phis 
LiiU LiuiiiUin ulluwiinre. p u , Lrciiirri. 

C i,4iNi<i:'j..iuB. plUK LUO Lniidun 
.(lUiwanci*. p.u FHR.U. A suilublv 
(iKHUIlrd applicant in the fields (lO. (bi, 
• I'l Ul III) iiihy lie uppoinird ul u salurv 
ulmvi* the inmliniiin in ihr lipriurer i-jifje. 
AiiplU'iXiuii'’. Ul be received by 
Nnvrmiifi inth. Mhniild br Knit (n (lie 
fl«>(;cetMi.\ UiiiWiMlv Ciillciiu Lunduii 
Oiiwer Sirrr't WC I linm wlniin tin (her 
p-.ii(1('(ii:d!- mu*, be obiiiiiied 


University of East Any:lia 

.S( hool Of SfH»(‘ial SitidicJt 


AiMi|icHdnii-« .lie Uiiiied tin nui less ihun 
lUUIt liiiXi (It HI*.ADKR. BI'.-NIOR 

iccriTRui or assist-mpt 

li'C'I'URI'H 111 IMiilnsuphy trnni Ortnlier l. 
'.'I'll t'lie Uiuici-,h> hopn.-, lu 1(11 .siiinr ul 
(lii'.i* \i((si.. diiiii nmonuKt iipplir.inls whoeo 
■iic(..ii .le'.it lit iiili'icst lioM in rlf/i('i 
.AeKiici'ci or (• liropeiui l»hllo'.iiphv or I nirle 
ill l*hil(i -nibv ut SciHiK-e 
Till* 'miImi (.lies are 
A*>si.stiiiit Icc.iiei Ll.O.'iU x >.’75 
ijvrudM' 1 . 1 .mm x (lO'v- e-j.'iOli. 

Scli.iii Un:lUd;i- J‘J,4.’ill x L MM) L 3.15(1; 
Itcadei LL'.MO ,\ film l.3.'_*50 
plu:> FctS.U l)‘*iieti(B. 

Puiil.ci p:i 11 IcilluiX mav be nbrninrd from 
I hi* KeDcuiiii. OtilverMlty ot l-.aM Anunn. 
huilliuHi Hull. Norwich. NOR HMC. wllh wlunii 
•ipptlr«t<iin- ‘.une i*opy only), to-inhc wiiU 
(he nninvs und uddreiUiOft ul three peisons 
.,i .. ii.kiii ■'••t.oi'iiep inai he iniide ‘-hmilil ii** 
l'ij.'*i iini i i'f I It lit Niiveinbor i.l. i%a 


l*tniHt<ni unuitabtf*: 

l'll•l(•.^Mll III licld ol Keuiiuiilles 'tiuj Uib'iil 
Pl.'inniiit:. NviMiUiic Uiiivci.'ii.i M.i\v-(*ll 
C>iuilti.(ic .‘■Ii'IkkjI. (cachinc nnd lescurrh 
icspunilbllMies, S'lhiry in uccoid 'viili 
>iUHliiic:ii 11111.1 Write Divecipi. Mei l•-lIlllhtslll 
Siildin. I'in<!i:iiil. (lOT I7nlM‘i‘.ii' Al>‘(iil(;. 
MmUMIi.**. Nc«r Yiii-k riJIil 


CU.MMUNWh ALTH KOONOMIC fxiMMirn'; 
iiivile :ipplii-it'iinx from ecoiioiuist:. iMih 
wide c.poiiciicc lor uppntniincnt a. Bt'cdoii 
OfUi’cr H.il‘i'v aci'orditi;; lo r\pci icncc in 
1 he Mia l« U.2511* L.: .OAT. nonipulKory 
ciiiiiilbiiioiy ^upei'iiiituiutioii .■.ulieiiic 
(r.8.SU>. Five-day week. Duties Include 
pi epa I Mill 111 of re-tulai and oi'e'isuiiial lepoil 
liii (I'jde iiKidiicliun. eic . ot Coiiiniunwealth 
(iiiMiiiiKlide.^ Ill on nperlllc ecoiioiiUi iiUcliuns 
Mipcivision III |ii'ote-i.Hlmial siall in (lie leetloii 
Applic.iiniii.'' .iIvlMi*. curriculum vitae. 
(|U!illii(".itinns, mines of releriH*. elc . (u 
l-xecildie 8i*(-ieliiiy Comniuiiae.ilih 
I l■un•llllll' rriiumittee, Mai'llJodiiii;h Hoiiee, 
Pull M ill. Ijindon. 8 W l 


University of East Ang:lia 

School of Social SIudies 
.\pp|lt .it.iiii., ,iie invited lui three 
l,K.4nUHl'.SHIPa OR ASSISl'ANT 
I l-'.crUKl III S(N iulo>:v Hum 

(.Ictiiber 1. I'liiCi Oiindlilntcs .slioiild have 
i|ii.iliii( .idoiis in eiihci Soriulieji ui SiHnal 
Aiuiii(ipiilo".c F 01 one or mure nf these 
liustn .III inieie*.| in xocinUv^iral -ispects of 
(levelupiii.* cnunti'ies. 01 m ni".'iint..iitionnl 
theni'v nmiirl be an adV:iiila. 4 e. 

The saliii\ '■I'ales are: 

\.iu.slan* I,<;i'dnei. fi.nno \ L'V.l Ll,L*7ft; 
l.eritirci. i:i.4iKi\ 1:85 LJ.aOa 
plus F.B S H. benellia 

PilUhei piirttcliliirs iiiav lie obiained trnm 
the Roal.sii.(i. irnlver.slty ui tiu.st Anglia. 
FuiIImii) ll-.ill Norwich. NOR HMC. with whom 
Mpphi'iitkin. (line copy imli). luitcihci with 
• lie names iituf addrexiie.s ut (luce per.sons 
r.i abicii iele'(*ncc riiiiv lie inmle slinuld he «] 
hidifei mil Ijici rh*an NoieiniMn 1 .) lOU'i 


Chair in Statistics 

AppIlcMiintis ne uiviiiHt lur ihc above 
pi'ute.ssuislup 'Ihe Oolli'ite r plepuied to 
(■()n.sidL*i c.itiilidute.s irnni u lery aide 
field ol icseaiili iiilep*sts 

The .sjilai'V will be witliiu the 
pi ole .SOI la I ijii'c i« -1(10 in <! 4.'i:>0 
per miiiiiMi. aiih aioiiilioi ship ul die 

F«S U 

Fiirihci p:*! Ill liltI.S aic tii.iiiable upon 
reiiiiesi 

Applicat lulls (uiie ca»»y. siiuable lur 
pliuUiui.ipiuL lepiiKliicdum .sliuuld be 
i leopiicd bv the .Serretniy, Huyul Collcst 
III Adv.iined TecUnolua.v. Kullurd 
LuncaMhlie. by Nuicnibci A.’i. 1005. 


Leverhulme Research 
Awards 

Fcltowship.'i d- (Jmnls, IPfUi 

.ApplU'iirlun I invited lo'' Fellovdiips and 
C’,iants-in-iiid ol ivM'.iiiii TIicm* .ii'aid-s 
! are intended loi '.enioi nuikeix ul e.siubllshed 
, puNlllon and .tn* luultcd 1 11 Diiti.sh-liuiii 
! .subject.s nuiiiulh i‘e.udunt In the United 
I Kiimdom. in C.O eptiotiMl riiciiin*ii>UK'e.s the 
Trustees niay v. aiw the rosldeiire I'uudlduii. 

No subjiH'i ot cmiulvy ts excluded frnin 
conslderadon bin pretcrcncc I .1 utven to 
.subiei'ts In wlin b t*.Msdii'.; 'piUM.MUll lot 
iCMiarch i.s iiiud«(|UMie. 

The diiiiidon ul tin; .iward.i docs not 
extend over mure lliuii two vearx ni leen than 
Miree month'- and llic ainuiint depends un 
the nature nl the icscaiTli und the 
I'lrcuiiii.laiu'e.s ol Ihe iipplLuuilt. 

Application iiiiisi be made on Form P'S 
iibtalnable tuiierhei with turtliei detull.'i 
Iroiii the Secierarv. Levelhulnie Rescai-ch 
AWHI 1 I.S. Itoiiiii >104. 31- 3:1 New Fettei lAtie. 
Iioiidoii. 1<..C \ 

The viosinx d.(ie is Dfoemhet .if. 

Results will lie (•tiiiuiineed in M.\v ami the 
.iwaids will Miii'ii-iih date lioro , 

Sepieiiiliei I, I'liiii 


Bradford Institute of 


•Technology 

(CUV pnipused Unlveratky of Brodfuril) 
Applicaiiuti'. uro Invited tor (he pust ut 


rROF1i»»CiR OF srATlSTlOB AND 
Ul'KM.Vl lONAi. H>.Nl!.AnCif 


j aalmry scale within the raiiie of ihii fur 
uiiivarsity pioteciore. 

i Ttie sut'ce'ultui oandldata orlll bSt responstnia 
I lor ru.Hirarch and developmeai in hr- subjecl. 

' Fiiithcr d.'iiillK uiid uiipReatiun toiiiis 
fiuiii Ihe Ru :i.‘i‘ai. Hi'.idiiii'd lii.iiiuie ut 
'IVcUieiliii.' . riiailUiCit 7 


i 1 T*‘'* L'I'.NTUAL OFFICI' of 

! iNKonMATfON A*ii|nirc.«s n SITNIOR 

' INFORM A L ION OFFIGL-IU (UncHtubll.shedl 
riic pu.sl i.*< that ul DlpluiuuLic Gutrrspuiidenb. 
: Ctitidldate.s iiiiisi be fullyotrstried nnd 
' experienced Joiiinniists with ii wide knuwledga 
ol und liiiercei lu iiiLernatloMal aRahs. A 
' Minrourth uriderKtnndlne of Hrltnln’s role ui 
: the Unired Niiliuus Is iiucebsury. Tliey 
iiiib'l be uble lu nrlte accurately and 
iii(ei-e'd:nKl.v ul upced. T'lie persnnulity to 
uvl u., a liieiiibur ul an uQlclul delcfiiittou 
> nvRiseus 1 . l•s^<•Illlal and the iiblllty to t-uka 
, lull and ui'i'iii.tu* iiotcfe uii advantuee. 

SaU(i..‘ J. l.'«.i.i lo JL'L'.414 u.h. OppurtuniilM 
I lor pruinolion and estabUsiimont. 

I PlouM* iiQiid poideard for uppllcnllon foroi 
Lo Manager aH'..4»iKI/l*a), Ministry ol 
I Lobnin. and Niutcutlve Register. 

I Atlantic Honre. Farrlngdon Street. 

' Luiidu:i. J. 0.4. Clo.*lng dote for cfiinpleted 
' applleiiiioii [onns 17th November. 1965 

THI-. HAllKNI'.M« FKLIiOWSniPS OF THK 
OUMalONWi Al.TII FUND. iMeusc note that 
cl(isiiii', lIuic toi i-eoelpt of applications tor 
liilili uwiiid-. Is November 11. 1905. 
Iiilunii'jtiiiii and liirins troiii The Wuiden. 
Ilnrkii.*-'^ JlMiise. :'.8 Upper Biouk Sneer. 

• London W I. 


University of Eaet Anfflia 

Srhool nl Snriul SludfC.7 


Applii.iiiuu. .Ilf hiviied tur tline uc t'lur 
Lr-fTnUI MHll'S OH ASSlBTAKr 
LI ('l'UUl'^=lllP8 in l•.l■OllOllll(■s. tiuai 
OclubMi I l**d(i The s.il.iiy scale*, sic 

^cl• Ml' [.'■iiiiei <: 1 iK>ij X L‘.;• M :r*. 

Li.Kjo \ i:HU - Lall» 
plu • I ■' U bi'ic'iu 
Fuilhi'i ||.•ll.(*ullil^ iiiu,* tie (ibi iioc'i 

llOUl lj|.* R... ••■'ll.ll , lliiivcl'-'l V ui I'.isl 

All";:.! I'.Il lliaiii Ihili, NoiWifh NOHrlM*! 
,li >'11(1111 .>pp1ii*.itioir, lonc ("^ipv oiil.'i 

..Ill Iho niinic'. .Old adde :«•*(. iC 

»hie> pei; 1.1 to ’Vhom leieicn't* mi'.' rs» 
mil |i' ll•ll|l•l b'* liid.:i'<( ii.r lait;i 'ii.ci 
Nii> l•l,(l|/•^ ; I I 'I*,., 


Univri sity of Now ,Sout 
Walois 


lA*Clll> 

.S\ hnni nl .s'w inlijtf/i 


.Vliphc •> .o.'M an* 111 '..led hu .•(ni.iini/u.*')' 'x» 
liiv •ihiiw-ii'.i'iii lulled !»• ii'.oii. 

.«l'ilsii‘ • c X-MUO ran !e LA'l.l'ra pei .iiioiiut 
faiKiiiK iiL'iii,: will bu puid ait in dm.; tM 

•luuhllitiilOM' (Mid t'speilenre 

Tin; S(h*>.d id yiivlulo;','' oilers cuiirf' 
li*.idina (•• l'IHici Ihc fi.A in xeiieinl .stiid'i;.. 

Ul (III* il A III .|ie('l.il sludic.s (all holiullis 

dvM'ci'i n.Ill, 11 -.(hii'li the .spec!;(lr-,ed siiuiy of 
Miciido*,' IS leiiuhod TlJUir uii* also L'>iin.s«i> 
teudiii': lu hi*;lii'r dt:'!ree.s. Appheuiits iiiusi 
liuvi.* u di.M in'Mis-hed acudeniic rconl 
The .slicces; [111 iippllc'unl; will be lenuued to 
lei'iiiie in ‘axiieral MK'loUeiy. but will -.il.su 
liHVe upiiuitiiiiir|e.s fur Icctulhiv and icsearch 
in hi.s own ''piv-i.il [ii;Id.s. 

Detiill*' ul appulntinent. Inrhidiiia 
.suptfrniiiiuatiuii. sliuh' leave, hoiisini; .scheme, 
muy be obt'ilned from the Asaoelotlon nf 
Coninuinwealili Universities (llraneh CMbee). 
Miiilbuioiiyli Huilse. Pall Mull, londnii S W 1. 
' Appiii'iitioiir clo.se. 111 AUHlraliu and 
LoUdoU on .Vdi'cwber ?.e, tHS. 

; The University of 
Manchester 

Ifansu'oilh Research I’cUotCHhips 

Applieutioiis aie invited for the uhuve 
Reseai'ih Fellowi>hlps loi advanced wore \m 
; the Held ul Political Reimoiiiy (Including 
I Uusuiess and Public Admlnlettation), The 
Value of the Fellnwahips will nnrinully be 
‘ within the laime Cl.400-£3.505 per nunuia, 

> uovovdiivj to e'vpenence and quAlilicattnns. 
Rf'.ularions -overnln'; tlia award ol the 
Feliow.ships iiiav be obiained tioni the 
ItCKlstiui Th" Unlver.'ill.v. MnneheMei H, 
to wlii'iii applii'Hrions should lie sem not later 
ihiiii l>c<''iiibvt I.'). IOCS. 


! University of East Anglia 

School of Social Slvdie.^ 


Apphcatlon;: me invited lur ut least two 
LKGTUHl-filllPS OH ASSlfSTANT 
• l.l!;CTUIM*»lllll’8 <or possibly a Senior 
Leetnre.-ihipi In Modern bcunomlc History, 
iruin CN'iuber 1 . IWO. The salarv wateii aie: 
Asslsiatii Leclurer. £1.0.50 x Ctb—Ji; 1.275, 
Lecturer. £1.400 x £85 £3.505: 

Senlui laftiiier. £2.450 x £100—£3.150 
' plus F.S S.U lionelltR. 

Further tnu-ticuLirs may be iibtalned from 
' the Registrai. University of llast AnpUa. 

' Karlhaiti Hall. Norwich. NOR 880. W'llli whom 
applieatUiii:. (otiu copy only), toxetlier with 
I Ihe names atnl oddiesscK ol three peiions 
I (•( wliiiiii leieieiicc loiiv be made, slioulfl he 
I l>id*;i‘l :ii iiei itiall Nuveiulwir Ki. mS. 



Governinent of 
Northern Ireland 

STATISTICIAN 

Applications invited for a pensitm- 
able post in tlie Fconomiu Section of 
the Cabinet Oflkes. Candidates 

should be ui least 28 >eurs ol age 

and have a tirst or second class 

honours degree in Mnihcnuitice or 
other ai>propriaie main subject com¬ 
bing vith statistics, and experience 
of data proccs>inii mctliods. Duties 
will iuclude tiK supervision of 

HialiNtlcal work for the Ministry of 
Healih and Social Services covering 
the foUowing fields: (a) hospital and 
general practice ; (h) nntional insur¬ 
ance : (c) niorhidity and mortality ; 
(d) employment, training and unem- 
plo>mem. rntty to the salary acalc 
i:2.l74-£3,002 will be according to 
tliiulificutions and cxpi.rLnce. Prefer¬ 
ence for ex-Serviccroen. AppUcation 
forms obtainable from the Secretary, 
Civil Service Commission, Stormont. 
Belfast 4. must be relumed by 
November 26. 196*. 


Inner London Education Aulhority 

Balham and Tooling 
College of Coxxincrce 

Touilii" Bmadany. Lundim, S.W.17 
gunliUed and rxpcitrnc-od STATISTICIAN 
rnjijirpd tj-ijni J.iniiuiy 1, inud, tur rniirses 
in Aoeuuiuaney and Siutisllca preparing 
tui' ptule‘slonul exHinliiationf:. 

Asalstiint Lunturer Ontde B within 
.■■UMW.P 'il t’f:nl)Ini In 
Cnmniitiis* uppim.il) iiu'|iidin'> -iddltlnns 
ttji' qM.iliIif:iiion» and I'alnln'i: nr 
La 11 ir n within i aiige 5-1 .RV »• t ‘J.IM 
i.uibtect lu Coniniitiee appioiul) plus 
Luiidon .i11uu.iiK'e JC70, pnint ut entry 
drp. iidwt upon uvperv'nr^. 

AppliiMium fuim's (n‘iiiinblf within 
two wPHk'O and lurthe; liifonnuiloii fram 
the ijei'iuiiii y. 


For further 

announcements see pages 
680 . 662 , and M 


Ministry of 
Overseas Development 

Statistician 

Appllralluns are invited lor the pobi of 
ASSISTANT STATISTICIAN 

on the Beoumnlo Planning Stall of the 
Ministry of Oversea* Devolopmant. The 
ol the work inrludea the supply of 
.<>taTisilcal dntn on developing counlries. 

I lie unaly&ls ol ectmnmlc aid htatlstics of 
I the U.K.. and other donors ond the 
provision of atalistical atwiatance io 
developinK areas. Visits overseas mny ha 
required. Appllcanta should poBsesa n 
ii'.ifft or sTfona class lionnuiw degree in 
which statistics was a main subject. 

■l‘h'» su'^rrsyfiil candidate will be appointed 
un ciinuact as Tempoiary Assitilunl 
Rt.aiisiu:l»n at a point in Uio .salary scale 
Cl'Ua-f 1.606 p.a.. determiiKd by his 
previous experience. Applications to 
liMabiu-iUmcnt ofbeor tfc), The Mlnisiiy 
of OveiKeus Development. Eland Hou.^c. 
.Si.i. 1'lai.u. lamdon. S.W.l. 



A candidate's identity wiU not be disclosed unless 
he gives permission after a confidential discussion. 


Manager 


International investment bank 


for an enterprise based in Paris, backed by leading 
London names and linked with many European banking 
houses. It has industrial, commercial and financial 
interests throughout W. Europe. 

The ideal candidate will be under 35, a graduate with 
a merchant banking or accountancy background, already 
experienced in iiUcraalional investigationary work or 
business consultancy. Fluency in French and English is 
essential, German desirable. Nationality is unimportant. 
A commencing salary equivalent to £4,001) p.a. is 
proposed. Pension rights and assistance with accommo¬ 
dation will he negotiated lo meet individual circum¬ 
stances. The prospects for a man able to match the 
exacting standards of this milieu are considerable. 
Please send complete career deluils in English to 
D. A. McDonnell, quoting S..W5, and staling how each 
requirement is met. 

MANAGEMENT SELECflON LIMITED 
17 STRAITON STREET, LONDON, W.I. 


The Economist 
DIARY 

l or the better ordering of the working da^', 
and for the comfort and delectation of secretaries, 
there is nothing to ecjiial it* 


A week’s appointments at 
an opening; a book that 
lies open flat on the desk 

72 pages of facts and 
figures covering the 
world; 40 pages of 

A memorandum book, an 
appointments regis:er, and 
a complete reference book 


: A diary lay-out specially 
! designed for use at 
j Board level 

All information easily 
found by means of hwdy 
thumb-indexes 

Bound throi^hout in 
red leather; title blocked 
in gold. Size 10 '’z 8 * 


50 '- 


Price for U.K. 
including 
postage and 
purchase tax 


Price overseas 
by surface 
mail. Air rates 
on request 


47'6 


ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET FROM DIARY DEPT., 
THE ECONOMIST, 25 ST. JAMES'S ST., LONDON SWl 
Whitehall 5155 


An .American Edition, price $12.50, is available from Brooks Brothers, 
346 Madison Avenue, New York 10017 


A BANKING CAREER OVERSEAS 

Emoluments ranging from ill.SOO to 12,000 per annum, free housing 
and generous home leave on full puy arc offered to men in Lheii 
twenties who are selected for appoinlmenls overseas with the 
Otiomnn Bank. 

A good general education, hanking experience and completion of 
Pan I of the Institute of Bunkers examinations arc required. 
Previous experience of Bunk work overseus. while not essenii.il. 
would be welcome. 

A'li'iMit /«// panhutuss of UHf. rtiutation. ititulifiiutioiis utul 
to I he StaO Mtinafn'1, Ottotiiun Huuk. IS 2.’ .Ilnhunh Iwie, Lon,Ion. / ( v. 


CLiBlITS 


Assistant 
Chief 
Accountant 

Holland & Hunnen and Cubitts (Southern) Limited wish to 
appoint an Assistant to the Chief Accountant at then Mead 
Oflice in the Westminster urea. 

This is a new position oiTcring a young Accouniunt excellent 
future pro.spccts and experience which will be varied and 
interesting. 

Applications arc invited from men aged 27-35 preferably 
qualifieil or in their final cxaminaiion year, having ut least 
two years* industrial experience. 

Please write, in confidence, giving details of experience and 
qualifications, to: 

Group Persoaael Maafiger, 

HOLLAND A HANNEN AND CUBITTS LTD., 

Gm QMcn A«ie*f Gate, &W.f. 
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TOP CONSULTANCY APPMNTMeNT 

Outstanding men 35 45 earning £3,0(X>‘£5,000 l^w in gi^neral 
management and fumiliar with management consulting should 
obtain details of a rare, rewarding opportunity to head and 
develop further a leading firm of consultants. 

Please write to Box 1972, 
in complete confidence, for mure infurmution* 


Unlveraity of 
New South Wales 

Lciiurer in the 
Uchuol ftj Sociology 

Aoulti'uUunu are Invited tor appolmniutit to 
ttic ubinr-inenlluiied poBltton. 

bulinv: J;A2.4U0 ranuo CA3.170 per annum 
ruiiiirirnt'iDiL aulnrjr will be sucordluB to 
qiiiiiiiirAtuma end expertence, 

I'lie Nifi'ceNHtul applicant will be aecnnded 
to ilie iHciiUp medicine for leucluna and 


I reoeareh In niedienl aortnlosy in uKMX'iotinn 
' with menibLTK oi tliat tucully. w(irking In the 
I fields ot paedtiitric, psyrhlatry. iinrinl und 
I prevenilvo iitcdiclne. His appuinlmonc to tlie 
' Bchool ot H«>rlulovy. hnwevei, will enable 
I him lo maintain asaoeiation with colleai'iies 
> In 1ii.s iiaiunl dlwlpilnc and tu p.utlcipate 
; In the wiirk of that School a*, uupnipriata. 
i Detulht of appointment, inrliidtim' 

; siiperuniiuntion, atudy leave, lioii.'Jn{; Pidiemt. 
niuy be obtained from the A^i-nriatum ol 
CurimionweuUti Univiirslilea (liianrh oilice). • 
Marlborough UouM, Poll Mali. Londan. £>.W,l. ■ 
i ApplIcallunK close, in Australia and 
i Loiidun. on iVorember 2$, 1995. 


ECONOMIST 
STATISnCIAN 
CHIEF PROGRAMMER 

rhese new uppoinlmenls arc being created by a muior 
concern in l.ondon which provides a service of 
national imporuince to industry and commerce. Out- 
clients are planning an extensive investment and 
development programme which will enable them to 
enhance their already substantial role in Britain's 
exports. The posts outlined below will appeal 
strongly to those who wish to use their specialist 
skills to help management make sound commercial 
decisions. 

ECONOMIST 

to be responsible for all market research activities. 
He will also prepare short and long term market 
forecasts and marketing studies, carry out appraisals 
of capital projects and provide an economic iiitelli- 
genoe service. Applicants must have good honours 
degrees in economics and at least five years* com¬ 
mercial experience, including some market research 
work. (Kef. AA19;1814;E) 

STATISTICIAN 

to provide a comprehensive statistical service. Tfc 
will be required to initiate additional statistics and 
introduce systems of short and long term forecasting. 
Experience of working in association with a computer 
team is highly desirable. A degree in statistics or 
mathematics or some other formal qualification in 
statistics is required together with at least five years' 
commercial cx| 7 erience. (Ref. AA19/18I.^/E) 

CHIEF PROGRAMMER 

to lead a team of 20 programmers. He must have 
wide programming and systems planning experience, 
and it is desirable that he should have some famili¬ 
arity with operational research und market research 
techniques. An ICT 1500 machine is at present in use 
and a feasibility study has commenced with u view 
to installing a sophisticated system using a multi 
programme machine working in real time. 

(Ref. AAt9/l8lh'E) 

Applicants should he in their late 20's or earlv 30*s. Initial salary 
Mill he negotiated and /r not evpected to he le^s than £2.300. 
Other conditions of cmpltfyinent arc comparable with the best 
found in industry. 

'I'hc identity of candidates will not be rescaled to our client 
without prior permission. Applicants should forward brief details 
quoting the reference number lo: 

P-il* 9Ianair<^inent Coii«altfskiiK 
PwMonnel INvIfiiloii, 

OOn Kiilfghts«lsri€l|i«» Ixsnslon, MlVf. 


Erononiic Stuiies-Chemical hdustry 

SHELL TNI ERNATIONAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
require a Graduate to carry out economic studies of chemical 
markets world-wide. The job is based in London and will 
involve assembly and analysis of data covering all aspects 
of the chemical industry. 

The successful candidate will be expected to work on his/her own 
initiative, and must be able to write clear, concise reports bused 
on assembled facts. 

Candidates should preferably he under 3U and possess a good 
degree in Chemistry ami/or ^anomies. Appropriate 
post-graduate experience and. know ledge of European languages 
would be advantageous. 

Please apply in writing to : 


Shell Tnlernetloiiiil Chemical Company Limited, 
Recruitment Division (PNDL/ll). 

Shell Centre, London, S.K.I. 



MARKET RESEARCN EXECUTIVE 


A major organisation concerned with production and marketing in 
a specialised field on an international level has a vacancy for a Research 
Executive. This is an entirely new position. 

The Executive will be responsible for creating a system to record 
existing information and statistics on production and sales, and 
planning future research, working closely with the Sales and 
Advertising Departments. 

Candidates will be ideally about 30, with a Degree in Economics, or 
an equivalent academic background, with experience in Industrial 
Research. The salary will bt commensurate with experience and 
qualifications. The position offers a progressive future, with every 
opportunity for development in a very interesting field. 

Apply in confidence to the organisation's Personnel Consultants. 
No names will be passed on without the candidate's permission. 


MICHAEL PAINE ASSOCIATES LTD., 
Ma, WIGMORE STREET, W.l 
WELBECK 1914 

Marketing and Publicity Appointments 


BANK OFFICERS 

m OUT Of THE RUT! 

CiirctT '.ippointments overseas arc availiiblc lo bankers of 20 to 35 
years ot age. Applieaiils up to age 25 should he single men and have 
completed at least Part 1 of the Instituie of Bankers' F.xamin.'ition. 
Murriuge is not a bar to older men. but they should have completed 
(or he in process of completing) Purl 2 of the Imtitute Examination. 
These arc caicer appointments with excellent prospects. The younger 
age group commences service in West Africa with emoluments in excess 
nl £1.^0 p.a. SuIlimcs of older men arc higher and will be considered 
at interview. 

★ Free furnishcil quarters overNeav. 

★ FirsKlass non eoniribiilory Pension Scheme and reliicnieni at 
age 55. 

w Lightcen-mnnlh tours with 108 d.i\s* leave between each tour. 
£100 kit allowance on appointment. Free medical attention 
uvciscas (though our health record is excellent). Free travel. 

Tntorviews arranged in London. 

Wiite, gi\ing full particulars, tO! The Secretary. 

DANK OF y/FJST AFRICA LfMITICD. 

37 Gmcechwrch Street Londou, E.C.3. 


















COMPUTPIR PROORA»miNQ.—Tn1a ftlT Ik 
nvll pjKfi iXMt In this expandins Oald thro* 
ic;s. i-'(ir drtans of new hotne-stud^ rooifiMe 
iluu. UiAl 1401 and CKIBOL) write 108 
< Di'pi. 4J4), PtirJcsate Road; London, B.W 11 

.SFCRETABTAL TRAININQ fOT Women, 

Kopoi-.lily university eraduatea and older 
. c-nioDtli and lulenslTe 14-we^ 

•». .—•Write Principal, Davies^. 
ii>a Mi.iKind Pork Avenue, w.ii, PARk 4o.i4 

Tuition at Home 

Wiils«»- M 41 (Es,t. 1894) provides suoeewMl 
riiiii k'l* oc.B. (all Bnauilnink Boards), 
rriri tm Lonilcm University Bxiernal 
BSi Iron., RA.. B.p.. B.Sc., LL^. Decrees: 
iii'.n Hipiomas and Certificates. 1,994 Wojsey 
Hill s(U><i:nti« ptRsed BSo.Eeon. sinee 19^ 
T'piiwn h’so for Law. StatistloaL fi^rowrlal 
jiiid ollvii ProfoHiilnnal fixams.. R B.A.. etc. 
Miidpi.iii* trre, Inatftlment*! If desired. 
iMti in’iin^ fitiin E. W. Shaw Fletcher. 
c;»K.. I.L.B.. Principal, Uept. P.17, 


Wolsey Hall, Oxford 

I 


PERSONAL AND TRAVEL 


lOP PL'OPlE*a 8PX)KETARIES are weU 
placed RLneraUy by Stella Fisher Bureau in 

tJifl Htr tnd, 

SAY *• THANKS FOR THE WEEK-KND •* 
v-iTh a boutiuet of Britain's finest 
L'Hrtiritiot'.s, delivered to her door. 'Phone 
WMj »(>70 or write to the Carnation Cmtcre. 
O'lpr. L-,^. B-ty^ards Heath, Sussex. 


; lUfttN AND LEARN WITH BERLITZ 
I LANQUAOl': RECORDS. Available tn French. 
; German, Italian. Spanish. BerUUs Courses 
! teach you quickly and easily. For FREE 
. llhistmtrd prospectus and details of seven 
; days* free trial write: Berlitz Lanyusue 
Rsodrds. Dmt. B.713, 40 Parkyate Road. 

: London. S.W.ll. 

Home SStudy Ctnirseit 

: B.Sc, (Earn.) LLB, 

I and other external deTrecR of the UnlvMrsity 
. of LuUilon. Also Accuuniamw, S«creiai'y.^llip 
; Law. Cohtlns, Banklna, iii.vuiaiu-e, 
f .MarkeYlnir. OC.E., and many (non-exam.) 
i^jMurses in blI^ll)es8 subjects Including the 
: now Stoekbioircrs and Stoekiobbers eourse 
i Write today fur del.Hll« or advice, staiinu 
■ subjects in which iiiier«.iied, tu 

Metropolitan Collog’e 

! (Dupt. 09/LM, St. Albail«. 

I or coll at 30 Queen VIct'u'.a Stieet. 

; London, K.n.4. City a8‘i4. 

. (Founded 1910.) 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT’IMStlTOTION 
42 GROSVENOR GARDENS • LON^N * 8.W.I. 

Tnttunri Th» Dulit of NarlhumbirJiiMl, KO. .Am«(Mi|."5lMiw Whaiow, lui. 




Hyio 


I I i-.i 


UULTSBnfKES 

fflOMuiim 

'{Except Saturday) 

tuxalf and British Eagie fly you to 
Lukombourg with the extra eomfdit end 
petsonal attention that mean a satisfying 
air travel experionce. Convenient air 
servioae from Glasgow, Manoheatar. 
Livaipool and Belfast bring you to 
London Airport in time for the daily 
direct flight 

Ccituiat Koer treve/ ege/if or . 

tUXAIR 

Services In ssiodiatlon with 

Bfumm 

90. b1 CondU!l St.. Lsndiq W.1. TsI: fiCORAOD 4933 


FOOD AND WINE 


SMOKED IRISH SAlilON 

Sea Harvest brand smoked Irish salmoii 
delivered to your door, 'at the •following 

II lb. .Id. .-»/- 

! 9 lb. . 3fi/- 

Wlb. „ .. 40/- 

aaib. I. is/- 

Sitlfifactlon guaranty.'”' Makes' a fine Rift 
tor your triads. Send cash with order to: 

, Box D, 


H. J. NOLAN (DUBLIN) LTD., 

t WHOLESALL F(SH MARKET 

DUBLIN/, inriANn 


.. 


[9^ m\!'\ 


Prompts the 
OooSintted. 
Gcowth Of 
Jmmaeee 
Ihdwatry 



tfel 

ab 

eni 




mB§/s 

CHARTBEUSB 


Japan's remarkable economic growth has been greatly helped 
by the Long-Term Credit Bank of Japan. Since it# establish¬ 
ment, the bank has been making long-term loans to various 
important enterprises with funds raised through the issuance of 
bank debentures. The bank also engages in foreign business, 
with emphasis on the introduction of foreign capital. 

As a long-term financing spedaUsL the bank will {day an in¬ 
creasingly vital role in Japan's industrial futures" - ^ 

m UHK-IHUI OliMr MM OF MMN iid. 

® ' (NIppea CfcBlil gbikd) 

Nddd OfMidi MiMcIiL Tekyd, Japan 
Naw tnrk.gaprasantatlva omcai 
go IntlknHna Ptaca, Naw Varfc. N.V, 10008 
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The famous Grouse Brand Scotch Whisky represents the 
cumulative bietidinj; experience of five generations of the 
Gloag family in direct succession since 1800 . To lest the fine 
quality try it neat and compare it with any other. If you have any 
difficulty about supplies, please write to us at the address below. 

THE FAMOUS 

GROUSE — WHISKY 

•WA'iniEW <y .st»N MW. PER HI. SClOTKANn • ESTAIU.lSHkI) J^^.o 

. .. . ImlMtncis <if the /jo/mlui "Viniail" Shaiy — ■■ ■ ■ 


for savers with a purpose 



BeH YIELD 


system saving sla*- 


1 


INCOME TAX PAID BY THE SOCIETY 

.l' nMHNBM £8-1-8%p.a. 

IWBIE TAX IS PAli AT m STMUMUD Mil . 

TEMPERANCE 

FEBMANENT BUILDING SOCIETT 

223-227 REGENT STLONDONYf IBEGcnt 7282 


jf 


Outlook 


Are you prepared for the unexpected changes In soybean 
and cocoa prices? We have successiulty anticipdted the 
major movements in basic commodities. These records 
have been referred to as outstanding. 

You can obtain from us persona), confidential, scientific 
price forecasts tor such msjor commodities as sugar, 
cocoa, coffee, animal by-products, hides, paper, metals and 
some others. You can also obtain forecasts tor the United 
States and foreign economies. For over thirty years cor¬ 
porate and financial executives have made profitable appli¬ 
cation of these carefully researched reports to evaluate 
trends and make plans. 

Inquiries welcomed. Correspond in any language. 


Currently serving a number of the world's largest corporations. 


a2nd 

YEAR 



WORLD-WIDE 
SERVICE 


INDUSTRIAL COMMODITY CORP. 

IS EMt 42nd StrMt N«w York, N.V. tNII 

Cable Address: ECONOGRAM Code: ACME 




MHHimillHIIlim 



A constant factor 
over the centuries.. 


In the t1.iys (here w»s a niydical hvlM*riii ihr i‘Dii‘ivv, f 

the flgiiiclNCMil t4» proteci bhfps fnvtn ihe prnR iliv tjtcp, 

uoiiltl (.IrcaniCit ni‘shi|i> m ilic Jir. \ rl iVom itoixkn 

!i|iip«‘ to ict linen, Rov,il I \,-li:iii|)r A<stjr»niV hak >.i!i • 

|CiMitlt‘«l ii.k III dll kiiiiS hiMM dll lM/<ii<ts. I or ihe piiiisipits 

insiii.UKV h.oc uoMinvii iiiKh.in|>nl mcr itu Ltniiim-, 

'Jhi* R.iviil I KvlMni.v \«'MiranCi* liiis gone limn lii 

MiCiiglli, hiMltlut" •! pi'iip orConipnnies in npridU .i 

cHirient nv rdwlNlc it m |7.!u l•nl .-n .i 

%kli' 'f die. 


Hoyal Excliangfe Assurance 

//„»/ Ofii.e: ROVAL l.\<.HAN(.r. l.OSOON, f.C.S 
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of the 
Line 


The “Anliquury” 
deserves Ihe 
position of honour 
on any bur. Wliut 
an outstanding 
whisky it is. 


De Lvxq 
Old Scotch 

CoiNou vij 




Over 

^ooy^dirs 

/baStwa 


4^ IK 0<diba«f 



Today, we are still in the same business, 
but not only In Osaka, 
not only in Japan... 




Lontloii Branclil 31-45, Gresham Street, London E.C. 2 

None Koni inmclil 259-265, Des Voeux Road, Central 
New York Af oncyi 1 Chase Manhattan Plaza. New York 
Son Preinclsco Bronchi 465 California Street, San Francisco 


THE SANWA BANK, LTD. 


BrttBchnT 350 


FOshlml-mochl, Osoko 
Moronouchi, Tokyo 



NKB 

YOUR 

0 

^COMMERCIAL 

1 

Pbank 

ON 

THE 

SCENE 


The name KANGYO means promotion of Japan's Commercial Bank 

commerce and industry. Nippon Kangyo __ m m 

Bank has continued to do Just that since its bIB AH mm A ABB^ 

foundation in 1897. Its long tradition and AHH HH|H BB mm ABBm B B HA^AB|BBB 

vast experience have yielded a smooth flow At I aB HPJHkBABm 

of trade between European countries and 

Japan, turn to NKB, Japan's representative 

commercial bank with a worldwide network HEAD OFFICE: Hiblya, Tokyo. DOMESTIC OFFICES-Over 130 branches throughout Japan. LONDON 

Of correspondents. You will be guaranteed BRANCH: 22. Wood Street. London. E.C.?, Fngland. Tel: MONarch 3562,6. Telex: 263459 LDN. NEW 
efficient, expert and courteous banking YORK AGENCY: 40 Wall street. New York 5, N.Y.. U.S.A. TAIPEI BRANCH: 35 Po-Ai Road, Taipei, 
service. Taiwan. 
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No big claims... 

just 

the 

facts 


SHANNON BELIEVE THEY CAN 
SAVE ANY BUSINESS MONEY 

WE’ve already done it for I.C.L Ltd,, Castrol 
Ltd., Schweppes Ltd., and many ol^erc. But 
we can only prove it if you let us have a 
look at your organisation. This won’t cost 
you a penny. Our organisation andmethods 
experts will call any time you like and 
examine your set up to see where the 
savings can be made. Let’s be honest about 
this. We want to sell Shannon systems and 
equipment. Of course ire do. But with 
Shannon you get a complete plan first. 
Then, if you do buy, yot^know exactly what 
you’re getting, where it will go and above 
all how much you will save. Increased 
profitability will surely follow. 

The Shannon service indudes spedalist 
advice on all potential profit wasting prob¬ 
lems within your business. Inefficiendes in 
Stock Control, Credit Control, Filing and 
Ofiice layouts—to all of these and many 
more we have the answer. Send for Shannon 
and see what you save. 


Get your Secretary k 
to post the coupon F 



[ TOR SHANNON J 


I would like to know more about tht 
Shannon Service. The problem ie .. 


I 

I 


NAME. I 

POSITION. I 

ADDRESS. I 

. ■ 


Poet to:~ The Shannon Limited, 
Shannon Corner, New Malden, Surrey. 


_ J 
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means business 
-good business 



.its fashion image 

CPA are world-wide in rhanufacturing and trading. 
Their fashion image is international. CPA speak in 
many tongues, in over 70 countries. CPA cater for many 
tastes and traditions. Expansion and development 
continues. Despite the vagaries of foreign trading, CPA 
oversea^ establishments grow and flomrish, 
reflecting the drive and expertise of the home company. 


spans the world 

Overseas Division 

There are six CPA Divisions:— 
Industrial, Merchanting, Making-Upw 
Retail, Overseas, and Men's Wear. 

The Calieo Printers* Assooiation Limliodl 
Manchester and London 
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STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 


TSSC" 

€9 

)«8 

4*9 

I! 


4-9 

41 

3*9 

4*4 

It 

t:t 

n 

s*o 

3*9 

2*2 

5*9 

.5*1 

M 

5'2 

6*0 

4 ^ 

5*0 

5*4 

S*S 

a 

4-7 

4*0 

8*7 

5*4 

4*3 

5*3 

4*4 

4*6 

4*4 

5*3 

4*2 

4*7 

5*0 

5*4 

4-4 

5*0 

4-2 

3^0 

50 


LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE INDICES 


TNR ICONOHIST^BXTBL 
INDICATOR 

(1953-1010 

PINANCIAL 

TIHBS 

(1935-100) 

PT-ACTUARIRS 

INDICBS 

(April 10, 1942-100) 

Bargains 

Marhod 

•965 

Noon 

Clott 

YioM 

% 

Ord. 

Indox 

YMd 

% 

500 1 Yiold 

Sharei , % 

Yiold 



409*4 

4M*i 

411*4 

414:0 

414^4 

412*4 

409*7 

411*3 

413*1 

414*0 

412*9 

412-7 

5-27 

5*25 

5*23 

5*21 

5*24. 

5-24 

351*2 

352*7 

359*0 

355*4 

352*1 

352*3 

5*40 

5*57 

5*57 

5-53 

5*58 

5-58 

112*37 1 5 34 
112*78 5*32 
113*19 5*30 
119*47 5*28 
113*22 5-30 
113*11 1 5-30 



High. 414-8 (NovemNr 1) 

ifeT' 

High, 113-47 (Novomher 1) 

Uw. 361*1 Ouly 5) 


Uw,3l3-( 

-UMhrW) 

Low. 99*07 Uulylf) 



Prices. 1945 


High ; Low 


riSIf MN 9 f 
NINION AND 
R^ODATION STOCKS 


Mnp Bondi 2'^ 

Sevinis BiMdi 3$r 
Brititl) Eloctrk ^ 

Stvingi Bondi 3 
, BrUiilTEItetric. 

I British Transport 

Funding 4% . 

Funding 4%.. 

British Gfti3%. 

Treisury 54% .. 

War Loan 3la%. 

C^imls 34%* • • y: 

Australia 34%.1965-49 

Birmingham 44%.1947-70 

LCC4S4%.1974 

Aiittraiia4%.1974-74 

Bristoi 44%.1975-77 

Now Zoahnd 6%.1974-80 

Northern Rhodesia 4%... 1978-81 

LCC44%....1988-90 

, Southern Rhodesia 44%.. 1987-92 
' LCC3%.. ..after 1920 

jDividend! ORDINARY 
' ’Kc) STOCKS 


Yield. 
Nov. A 
1945 
£ 1. d. 


62/3 

48/9 

19/44 

59/3 

W,l 

£124 

30Ai4 


40/ 
29/74 
14/8*4 

10 /-* 

17/14 

19/4 

14/7ia 

19/4*3 

IS/Ma 

24/4*; 

22/- 

20/4 

45/4 

17/7*1 

14/7'J 

59/7*2 

27/9 

24/3 

10/9 

U/7*2 

25/4* 

27/3 

24/4 
20/10*2 
59/9 * 

vgl 


53/- 
39/3 
16/- 
: 50/9 
.62/6 
47/6 
• 39/3 
; 27/9 
l£ 2 l*S|« 
i43/3 

4% 

,S/l 

23/3 

to/I 4 

24/4 

47/. 

42/3 

8/9 

13 /- 

13/4 

14/4 

11/9 

17^4 

13/4*2 

13/- 

47/3 . 
19/6*2 
If/IOlg 
7/2*4 
12/3 
IB/4 
20/- 

19/4 

14/10*2 

49/- 

42/3 

12/104 

14/4 

19^ 

30/4*2 

3^8*4 

38/7*1 


44 a 
5 a 
7*2 0 
4*2 0 
8 a 
4*3 a 

8 b 
3*10 

$ 2 * 01 c 
5«b 
54 a 
74 b 

r. 

S2-60C 
10 b 
74 a 
4 o 

24 c 
3*20 
4*46 

4 a 

5 a 

74 « 

14 b 

$ e 

4 e 

5 a 

'i'*l 

4*10 

9 b 

34« 
64 b 
12 b 
84 b 
17 b 
S o 

10 b 

8 0 
5 a 
9 b 

5 d 

5 • 

8 b 
2 0 j 
J5»,|b I 

15 a 

25 jb 



BANKS, Discount s hp' 

Barclays.£1 

Lloyds.Cl 

Martins.5/- 

Midland.£1 

NaL Provincial.Cl 

Wottminiter *B'.Cl 

Australia A N. Z.£1 

BOLSA.£1 

Bank of Moniroal... .810 
Bank of New S. Wales. £1 

Barclays DCO.£1 

Chartered.£1 

Hongk'g- 9 Shang. . .825 
Net. Com. Bk. Scot.. 10/- 
Royai Bk. Canada....810 

Standard Bank.£1 

Hambros.5/- 

HHI. Samuol.5/- 

Montagu Trust.5/- 

Schrodars.£1 

Union Diicounc,.£1 

Bowmaker.5/- 

Lombard Banking .. .5/- 
Marcantile Crodic ...5/- 
Unitad Domins. Tst.. .5/- 
BREWBRIES, Etc. 

Alliad Brewerios ... .5/- 
Bau. Mitchells A B. . .5/- 
Charrin^on United. .5/- 

Distilltrs.10/. 

Guinness.5/- 

Harvoya.$/- 

Scottish A Nawc. Brow. £1 

Watney Mann.5/- 

Whitbro^ 'A*.5/- 

BUILDINB. PAINT, Eci:. 
Aaoclatod Pbrcland.. .£1 

BPB Industrial.10/- 

Rkhard Coitain.5/- 

Crlttall Hope.5/- 

Internatlonil Paina. .4/- 
London Brick.S/- 

ansfesr"". 

Albright A Wilson.. .5/- 

Borax Defd.s/- 

Fisons.£1 

ICI.£1 

Memanto.5/- 

ORAPIRV A STORES 
Boon Pure Drug ... .5/- 
Moiiugue Burton... 10/- 

Debannams.10/- 

G>’atian Warehousai .5/- 

cpus W..T.T..5/- 


12/4*2 

15/3 

13/44* 

22/9 

20/3 

15/3 

40/4 

14/9 

14/.* 

. 54/4 

23/3 

24/1*1 

23/3 

19/4*2 

53/4 

45/1 

13/4 

14/- 


29/4 I 30/3 
[a27« |£2a4«‘ 

47/3 


41/- 

fei; 

Sati,* 

m. 


11/74 I 

‘ 

•5/3 

17/1*2 

18/14 

14/- 

15/4*2 

14/1*; 

24/- 

IB/4 

18/3 

59/- 

15/7*2 

>4/4* 

54/4* 

24/10*2 

24/3 

?9^!cSa 

59/4 

III 

47A 


£27* 

57/- 

?z/?. 


•3/14 

SfJ’ 

Vofl 

15/4 

14/104 

li/f 

10/9 

18/1*2 

58/6 

16/3 

14/4*2 

54/9* 

24/9 

8/94 

14/4*2 

20/9 

23/104 

21/4 

19/3 

S8/4 

45/3 

14/- 

18/- 
24/- 
36/4 
44/9 . 
48/3 


3-7 

3- 9 
3 9 
4*1 
4*4 

4- 2 
53 
43 
3-3 
34 
S>4 

6- 3 

5- 2 

3 9 

32 

4 1 
4*4 
3 8 
3-9 

3- 5 

4- 9 

7- 1 
45 
59 

5- 3 

SI 

50 

5-3 

4*8 

(5-5) 

4-9 
7 0 

3*7 

4«4 

41 

4-8 

61 

4-8 

3- 1 

4- 9 
4-2 
48 

5 5 

4- 3 

3 3 

33 

5- 9 

‘I;? 


1-4 

1-7 

1-7 

1-5 

If 

1-7 
I >9 
1-7 
20 
1*5 
1-9 

1- 7 

2- 4 
20 

3- 4 
1-9 

1- 7 

2 - 2 
31 

1 *8 
2-3 
1-7 
IS 

ra 

2 3 
1-4 
IS 
1*7 
2‘t 


Pricoi. 1945 
High 



25/3 

38/9 

32/4 

M/5 

62/- 

l3/3< 

75/- 

27/9 

18/4 

55/3 

44/9 

6?/3 

74/. 

39/9 

40/6 

iJ^: 

^/4i4 

35/6 

56/6 

25/6 

25/2*4 

24/9 

12/6 

15/7*2 

56/3 

19/6 

58/9 

17 / 10*2 

41/- 

72/9 

2B/3 

48/6 

14/9 

20/3 


19/7*2 


1/9 

38/- 

S?^.2 

ll/7'i 

42/3 

it 

29/3 

12/6 

33/- 

44/- 

52/3 

30/9 

33/- 

6/4*1 

11/4*2 

19/6 

5 / 8*4 

26/4*2 

42/- 

.8^334 

13/7*2 

34/1*; 

S7/9 

20/9 

18/6 

10/4*2 

14/3 


34/- 28/- 

7/9 6/9 

40/3 ! 32/4*2 

ia/7»a 10/6 
9/- 1 7/3 

12/1*2 8/10*2 
59/6 'SO/6 I 

33 / 10 * 2 '25/9 
32/1*2 267- 

15/9 12/6 

35/3 28/9 

10/- 6/3 


18*1 b 

7 a 

11140 
11 0 
8 'a« 

ta<3« 

tr-: 

tlNjo 

I o 
4 « 
4 b 

n*2b 
10 b 
412 b 

4 0 
3 o 
59ga 

10 b 
7 b 
20 c 
20 0 

5 a 
IS b 


4*2 e 
7 b 

4 o 

5 a 

i'‘: 

3140 




ORDINARY 

BTOCKS 


House of Pramr.5/- 

Lowis’s Invait. Tii... .4/- 
Marki A Spanctr 'A'.S/- 
Uniiad Drapery.... .5/- 

Wooi worth.....5/- 

OIL 

Britiih Petrolaum .... £1 

Burmah OH.£1 

Royal Dtneh.10 fl. 

Shall Transport.5/- 

Uhramar.lO/b* 

BLICfBICAL A 8 ABIO/ 

AEI.£1 

BICC. £1 

Crompton Parkhuon.S/- 

DeccaT.10/- 

EMI......10/- 

f 1^7 

Ganoral Electric.£1 

C. A. Phnom.£1 

Pkliipi Lamp World. Ip fj. 

Pyo (Cambridge)....5/- 

Radle Rontaia.5/r 

A. Royrollo.^....£1 

Thorn Electrical.S/- 


raca, 

%t- 


Babcock A Wilcox...,£1 

lohn Brown.£1 

Cammell Laird.5/- 

Incernai. Combutt. . .5/- 

Swan Huntar.£1 

|ohn Thompton.5/- 

Covontrv Gauge.... 10/- 

Atfred Herbert.£1 

Allied lronfounders..5/- 

Averyi.5/- 

BSA.10/- 

George Cohen.5/- 

Davy^hmore.5^- 


712 b 

7*2 0 

8 b 
6 6 

4 b __ 

5 a . Guest, Keen 

12 b Heed Wrighlien.5/- 

7*26 I Metal Box..£1 

ri b I Ranseme A Marle■...5/- 

5 b Renold Chains.£1 

8*2 b Tube Invesimenu.£1 

1*2 0 : Vickers.£1 

8*26 i Ward (Thbs. W.>.£1 

8 b Wellman Eng.Corpn. 5/- 

Woodall-Ducfcham.. .5/- 
FOOD A TOBACCO 
Allied Suppliers.... 10/- 
Amc. BrHWi Foods.. 1/- 

t5»i2 bl Brook# Bond ‘B’... .5/- 

8 b ! Fitch Lovell.2/4 

9*3 b i Imernictonal Stores. .5/- 

10 blLLyensA'....£l 

5*2 a I Ranks Hevh.10/- 

7 b Reckitt A Colman .. 10/- 

9*2 0 ^lllen.9/- 

2 e late A Lyle.£1 

IB b Tesco Stores.I/- 

^ fUnlgatg... 


14 b I 

14 a ! 

15 b I 


23/9 

2B/3 

19/7*1 

,51/3* 

% 

W 

34/4*1 

14/- 

40/7*2 

50/- 

4S/4 

23/4 

22/4 

20/8*4* 

107 - 

12/10*1 

407- 

197- 

55/1*1 

10/4*1 

30/9 

59/-* 

23/4 

41/9 

M/9 

>5/4 

Wa* 

28/3 

15/4*2 

31/- 

7/5*4 


rriOT, 

Ocl27, 

1945 


M/- 

50/. 

P 

W 


70 

- 

13/4*2 

40/7*; 

59/3 

40/4 

34/- 

3973 

4/4 

>2/5*4 

>5/4 

7^*4* 

30/- 

53/- 

20/434 

24/4 

25/11*4 

12/4*2 

II/- 

50/9 

> 4/934 

52/- 

30/4 

30/9 

14/9 

9/1*1 


Nov. 3. 
1945 


23/7*1 

15/7*2 

30/4 

32/4 

70/9 

.41/9 

49/- 

75/4* 

13 / 314 * 
7374 ^ 

118 ^ 

34/4 

>4/1*1 

40/1*; 

59/9* 

4R/- 

1^8*4 

2073 

^4 


2478*4 

>4/634 

3^1* 

sf;* 

22/10*1 

45/-* 

11/10*2 

20/- 

34/- 

37^* 

ii/^'* 

29/9 

30/3 
l3/t»i 
32/2*4 
10 /- , 
)3y>0*al 


Cover 


l-l 

1-8 

ii| 




>9 

■•5 

1*3 

5 

J*T 

4*5 

l•4 

2*1 

0*4 

la 

0*S 

!*♦ 

r-4 

iJ 

IJ 


21 

1*9 

1*9 

n 

0*9 

1*3 

2*1 

n 

2*8 

2*4 

1*9 

i-3 

20 

11 . 


FOREIGN AND OVERSEAS STOCKS 




yjsrr 


^cTlT 

TBTT 

TSITB' 


Frm. 

Fres. 


% 

% 

% 


Air LIquide... 
Banquede Paris 

Citroen. 

C. F. ^crole.. 
Cie G. d’ElecC. 
Machinea Bull. 

Pichinay . 

Printenms.... 
RhonmPeulenc 
S.I.M. 

mREFIBFWWfft • 

Usinor. 

Index 


530 

254 

145 , 

144*5^ 

522 

122-5 

102*5 

217 

I8.5I 


S 

,. tOI-4 
.. 84-6 
Dec. 31, /I 




570 
255-5 
147*5 
144-5 
510 
128 
188 
214 
247 
310 
194 , 
95 5 ! 
89-8 
J.65) 


ITTALT 

Ass. Gancrali. 
Breda 


Fiat. 

Fintidar. 

La Cancralc .. 
Montecacini .. 

Motu. 

Olivetti. 

Pirelli S.p.A... 
Rinascence ... 
Snia VIscoiB 
Index 
High 


Lire 
85.450 
3.102 
2.180 
I.8S4 
833 
BJIS 
lAoe 
11.175 
2.040 
Pi 2.745 
254-5 253 

3.702 : 3.601 
54-55 53-96 


Lire 

87.730 

3.130 

2.184 

MSS 

835 

A950 

1.639 

11,670 

2.010 

2,780 


A.E.G. 

Bad’che. Anilin. 


DeuitcheBank. 
Hoechac Farbu. 
Kundenkredic . 


Thyuen-I 

Volkswagen.. 

HerxtMtlndex 91-Bh 

High . 

Low, 


450*2 

434 

370*2 

390 

405 

SOS 

351 

925 

185 

509 

101 

495 


430*1 

415*; 

341*; 

374 

394 

485 

340 

920 

18 * 

100 

480 

89-44 


gh .i05-22 (8.1 AA 

.. 89 09 (29.4.65) 

Oec.3(. 1919-100. 


, Arbed. 

Bqua See. Gen. 
; Ciment’icsBriq. 
ICeckerill-Oug. 
' Esperanco L^ng 
Hoboken 


h. 44-59 (I8.3.6A 

. 49-53 (14./.65) 

Jan. 2, 1962m 100. 


Fret. 

4,510 

4.210 

2.B65 

I.S82 

2.104 

5J30 

3.610 

1,858 

2.130 

15.950 

9.600 


4 ^4 7jia 

4.240 

2.935 

1.620 

2/)IO 

5.800 

3,490 

1,866 

2.124 

16.000 

9,630 


Petrefina. 

Photo Gevaert. 

Soc. Ganeralc . 

Sofina. 

Un. Miniere l/W - - - 

Index . 124-00 I25‘3I 

High . 135-46 (8.1, ~ 

Low . l24-29l26.lt 

Dec. SI, l9SSmli 



Elactrolux .... 

Er(cnonB.Kr.S0 
Grangesberg .. 

Skand. Banken. 

Sv. CeMulon .. 

Sv.HandeUbank 
Tandick.8.Kr.S0l 179 

Indax. 252-33 _ 

High . 267-70 (100.6$) 

Law . 238-72 (23.4.65) 

Dec. 29. l9S6ml00. 

! % t % 

Bergens Priv’bk. 170 170 

Borregaerd.... I 170 I 170*4 
Norsk Hydro.. I 234 * 237*i 


dividend, t Tex free. | The net 
dhrWond. (c) To eertiest " 
Rhedene end N]^lend Stock 
>re on forecMt dividend. 


redemption yields eltow for ttv at 8s. 3d. in £.' M E;t capi<tl*u(io*** * Ex Rights. Equivalent to 8-0 sterling, (a) interim dividend, (b) Fii 
M. If > Flat yield, (g) Ex qlt. (h) After Zembien taar. (/) Te latest date, (n) Interim since reduced or passed, (p) Resulting from split of F 
inete prices supplied by Daiwe Seeuriuet, Tokyo. Canadian 45 Stock Industrial Index supplied by the Montreal Stock Exchange. ^ YiekI 


Final dividend. 
.. .. Federation of 
Yiekft in bnckew 
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NEW YORK RRICBS AND INDICBS 


Money Market Indicators 


Aick. Topeka... 
Can. PaoRc .... 
PenniflvaAla.... 
Union Pacific... 
Amer. Rleorie.. 
Am. Tel. A Tel.. 
Coni. Edison ... 
Ini. Tel. A Tkl... 
Wenern Union . 

Alcoa. 

Aluminium. 

Amnr. Can. 

Am. Smelting... 
Am. ViKoN .*... 

Anaconda. 

Aacb. Steel. 

Boelin. 

CelanoM....... 

Chryilar. 

Col. Peimolive.. 
Crown-Zellar .. 
Oifcinen Seaf... 

OougiM. 

Oow Chaniical.. 

Ou Pont. 

Can Kodak. 

f .>rd Motor .... 


Gen. Electric .. 

I General Foods . 
: General Motor* 

, Coodjroar. 

Gulf Oil. 

> Heins.. 

' Int. Bus. Mach.. 

' Int.. Harveiiei^.. 

. Inter. Nickel .. 

' Incef. Paper — 

• Kennecect. 

I Litton Indt. ... 

1 Moncanto. 

^ Nat. Distiller* . 
f Pan-American . 
*1 Procter Gamhie 
I i Radio Corpn. . 

I Sears Roebuck. 
Shell Oil .... 
Socony-Mobil.. 

I , Stand. Oil Ind. 

I Sund, Oil N.), 

I . Union-CerbHie 

I U.S. Steel. 

I West Electric .. 

I . Wbolwoi ck ... 

: Xerox . 


.i|I7’4 1179s 
.! Wt 
.<II2H If0<4 
• : 4B»t 47*4 
. SS'a : 40 
42 I 4 II 4 
.'SMI) !S)4ts 
. 3f ! 3994 
. 9214 , 94»a 
. ai’a i SHs 
.;l23Sa jl24i« 
.'114 11594 

. Mig ! 9S94 

. S 214 n 
Mh ' 30*i 
.' 49^1 I 701, 
.1 44 ■ 441 , 

. 419a 43 

.> 4 SI 4 4594 
.1 or*,* 0994 
.so .489, 

. OMi soil* 

. 731, 75*1 

. 51*4 ' SI9« 

. 599 , 579 ,* 

. Ufl* 289, 

. 1799 , .174*4 


Thm was DO appreciable change in London interest rates generally, although the finance hou.'ies wore 
paying i per cent less for three months money. The pound continued to gain strength after the 
good gold figures and the spot rate reached a two year high. The cost of forward cover was 
undhanged but the slight hardening of rates in London swung the covered margins in London’s 
favour. But in the significant Buro-dollar/local authority swap the advantage remained with New 
York for the fourth week running. 


TREASURY BILL TENDERS 

• Amount (C million) ' 9 I-Dj 


London 


MONEY AND ARBITRAGE ^ATfS 


Novombnr 3 


170 0 I 402 8 


Standard and Poor’s Indices (1941-43^100). 


1965 

425 

Indutirtah 

Yield 

% 

Govt. 

Bends 

Yield 

% 

!! IT ' 

: •• 1 
Oct. 1 1 

300*0 

190-0 

190-0 

350*4 
333 8 

336-1 

Oct 6 

96*25 

2 87 

85 74 

4 30 

.. 8 

190 0 

406 1 

13 

97*12 

2-85 

BS-94 

4-28 

.. 15; 

180-0 ' 

346-6 

.. 20 

97*61 

2 83 

8SB4 

4-29 

.. 22 . 

100*0 

300-5 

.. 17 1 

98-47 : 

2 St 

85-64 

4-31 

■ .. 29; 

180*0 • 

418-7 

Noy. 3 

98-18 1 

2 82 

85'34 1 

1 434 

! 1 

_1 

L— 


. Average 
. Rate of 
Allotment 

Allottod 
at Max. 
Rate 

l»ue 

Out¬ 

standing 

^'93 

— 

11*61 


3.330*0 

'.no 

0 66 

22 

2,230 0 

III 

9 95 

30 

2.220*0 

112 

4-63 

21 

2.220*0 

112 

6 87 

22 

2,230-0 

112 

7-17 

'» 

i.J500 

112 

5-4) 

31 

2.170 0 

no 

10-69 

; 71 1 

2.300-0 • 

;no 

7-99 

! 37 I 

1,390*0 

III 

2-16 

i " 

2.410-0 ; 

no 

6 46 

: 44 

1.440-0 

no 

1 60 

40 

' 2.480 0 

109 

10*81 

i 25 1 

2,530*0 

109 

10*47 

22 

2,5200 

100 

5 82 

SI 

2.540*0 

107 

10*26 

' 44 

2.^0 

108 

1*87 

8 

2.5BP-0 

109 

0*61 

46 

2jm3*0 

108 

9*59 

31 

L5900 


Aanli rxto (from 7%. % Morkot diacounc rstog 

_3/«/«5). { % 

Dopofit rntoB Troasury bills... Pi, 

7 days' nslice: B*nk bills ..., 

Cloaring banks .... 4 Fine trad, bill 

Discount houses ... 4 

Local authorities... 4^*, Auro-dollar 4i 
3 mohthi^ fixed: 7 days’'nocico, 

Local authorities... 4*4 3 months' .... 

FinOnco housos .... 4>a-4*^2 
Call monoy: Buromtorllng ( 

Clearing banks' (m Paris): 

minimum. 49, 2 days' notico. 

Day-to-day spread.. 4*4^^ 3 montlis'..., 

US dollar oxchango! 

Spot rate.2*80*9^-12 Porward rato: 

Forward covor (J month*'): 3 months’.... 

Annual interest cost. 


Now York 


Treasury bills... .P|, 

Bank bills. 5 U*I.a 

Fine trade bills.. 7-^ 

Auro-dollar dopoelts: 

7 days’'notice.:. 4’i,-<4*i4 
3 months'. 5-Pg 

Ruro<atarling dop o alti 

On Fkris): 

2 days' notice... 4 

3 montlis'. 4*, 


TroMury hilla: 

October 2/. 4-04 

November 3. 4 M 


^Harkot paper: 

Bank bills. 

. Certs, of deposit. 


In favour of: 


425 Indiittnah—High. 98 17 (On 271: Low, 86 13 (fune 28). 


* On October 29th tenders for 9lHfay bills at £98 12s. lOd. 
secured 31 per'eOnt. higher tenders being allottnd In full. The 
offer fur this week was for £180 milltoo 91-day bills. 


Covored Arbitrage illArofno 


Last wMk: This week; 

Troaeury hills. London 9 , London l|i 

: Prime bank hills .. London **,2 London >1, 

i Auro-dollar/UK local 

! aukhoricy toant.. N. York *i, N. York ^ 

I luro-dollarp/Buro-otorling. Par N. York 

i Thera tvaered arbitrage marfittt shmr the diffkrentiah in 
rdtrt en the particular sterling and dollar assets, as adjasted 
for the cost ^ forward exchange cover, shewn aheve^ 
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City makes its Peace with Labour 

BY KENNETH FLEET 


CINCE die end of July the level of the 
'^London equity market, measured by the 
Financial Times index of 30 leading stocks, 
has risen 12^ p.c. against every prediction- 
professional and amateur, lay and probably 
clerical, pundit and journalistic. 

About the same time as share prices began 
to recover, the City, or to be more precise the 
thinking element in the City, whether con¬ 
sciously or not, made peace with the Govern¬ 
ment. The two events are closely conneaed. 

Nine months of Labour—^from that is Mr. 
Callaghan’s statement last November antici¬ 
pating his April Budget—had reduced the 
City to a jelly. As a jelly is incapable of 
rational thought and any action beyond 
shaking, the City gave up the objective 
assessment of risks and simply shivered. 

This nightmare of confusion and near 
panic, of grabbing at the only lifeline that 
seemed left—an early election and a Tory 
victory—ended early in August. The City is 
thinking again—about the Prime Minister, 
about the Government’s handling of the 
economy, about corporation tax. 

“Let’s Go With Labour,” perhaps that is 
carrying it a bit too far, but there are many 
people in the City, Conservatives to a man, 
who to their chagrin admit that the Govern¬ 
ment is doing a good job. By a “good job” 
they usually mean mal^ a solid attempt to 
put the balance of payments right and a start 
at least on containing the lumbering and 
irresponsible power of the trade unions. 

A different, more flattering, opinion is also 
forming about Mr. Harold Wilson. The 
stock profile purveyed by political correspon¬ 
dents and Parliamentary opponents of a 
clever, opportunist politician, moved solely 
by personal ambition, is no longer uniformly 
accepted. 

The next Government, backed with an 
adequate House of Commons majority, will 
have to reform Britain’s industrial structure 
by throttling the restrictive practices that 
choke it, making life impossible for weak 
management, and making business forward 


and outward looking. There is a reluctant but 
growing feeling in the City that Mr. Wilson 
may, after all, be the best candidate, on 
grounds that he is eager for diange and deteiv 
mined and tough enough to get it. 

It is beginning to dawn that Government 
after next year will have a new power and 
flexibility in directing the economy, arising 
from the separation of company taxation from 
personal taxation. In the corporation tax era 
it will be easier to cajole and encourage, give 
incentives and mete out penalties, bring more 
pressure in one section and relieve it in 
another. The system for encouraging capital 
investment to replace investment allowances 
will be a powerful instrument for influencing 
the pace and pattern of industrial develop¬ 
ment. 

The point I am trying to make is that the 
climate of political foinking in the City has 
dianged dramatically in the last two months.' 
The pack of frozen hostility has broken. 
There is again movement and the Stock 
Exchange provides the best illustration of it 

The recent strength of Ordinary shares 
derives partly ftom the rescue of sterling 
fiom the brink, partly firom the flulure of the 
much forecast recession to develop, but 
mainly from a cool, overdue analysis of the 
implications of corporation tax and capital 
gains for the equity market. Both taxes point 
to a shortage eff Ordinary shares, an “equity 
famine”. 

Coital gains tax, more because of its com¬ 
plexity than its exactions, undoubtedly deters 
people fiom selling, while corporation tax 
because of its bias in favour of fixed-interest 
financing will keep down the issue of new 
shares. As Ordinary shares are still accepted 
as the best investment we have, the pressure 
of demand on a lagging supply of shares will 
grow. 

In a “normal” year insurance companies, 
pension funds, trusts and other institutional 
investors might buy about £500 million of 
equities, which they then tend to sit on. Also 
in a “normal” year new issues of Ordinary 
capital might have run to something near the 


same figure. The appetite of institutions will 
return to normal, foe flow of new issues may 
not. 

The abundance of money and foe scarcity 
of stock have underpinned a market that 
ought to have gone down and stayed down. 
This does not mean that equities are no 
longer vulnerable, only that they are less 
vulnerable than brfore. Profits and dividends 
have yet to stand up to foe test of changing 
business conditions and foe introduction of 
corporation tax. Pressures on profit margins 
are increasing and as next year cannot be a 
boom for industry, profits will not look good 
against foe excellent figures most companies 
are repotting this year. 

The buoyancy of business, in foe face of all 
discouragements theGovemment has thrown 
at it, is illusory in one sense. It appears fiom 
foe published statistics that after pausing 
earlier in foe year output has got its second 
wind. The trend, however, has been 
mildly expansionist all along. While demand 
has stayed up, output has been held back by 
labour shortage and bottlenecks in foe supply 
of components. 

Production may rise for a time as foese are 
cleared, but it is very doubtful whether foe 
Government can affind to see foe pace of 
expansion hotted up next year, even though 
exports are doing better than anyone expected 
(because world trade is better than anyone 
expected) and the balance of payments is on 
target. 

Relaxation of controls and restraints, as foe 
Chancellor of foe Exchequer and foe Gover¬ 
nor of foe Bank of Eng^d made dear in 
their Mansion House speeches, is out. Ster¬ 
ling remains under foe dosest scrutiny—with 
incomes still rising by 8 p.c. it cannot be 
ofoerwise. The lesson of Wednesday when 
sterliog was bought in large amounts appar¬ 
ently because foe issue of foe new Exchequer 
6 p.c. stock was interpreted abroad as a sign 
font Bank Rate would not be reduced, is that 
foe pound’s safety depends for foe time being 
on not letting up. The more pessimistic fore¬ 
casts for 1966 may yet be realised. 


Reprmtedjram last Sunday*s SundcQf Telegraphy of tohieh Kenneth Fleet is Ci(y Editor. 
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At Antwerp, Belgium 


KELLOGG 

TO CREATE 
250,000 TONS/YEAR 
ETHYLENE PLANT 
l=OR PETROCHIM NV 


The largeit ethylene 
producing facility in Belgium, 
Petrochim'a new plant will 
furnish, in addition to the 
production of ethylene, 
approximately 100,000 tons 
per year of propylene. 

Other products produced 
will include hydro-treated 
gasoline, a butadiene-butene 
product, various gases, and 
pyrolysis fuel oil. 


Planned for integration into a 
much larger petrochemical 
complex, the plant design 
provides for incorporation 
of possible future on-line 
computer control. Process and 
design engineering, 
procurement, and 
construction advisory 
services are all being 
carried out by the 
Kellogg Organisation. 




plant anginearlng and amstructlon 


KELLOGG INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 

____ • 

KEIXOGG OrmUVAnONAL OOaraiATIWI, 62 cniLTicRN iTaBBT. London, wi. lulwidtary of PuIIiimb Incorooratml ■ TUB M.w. uixoco coMrAinr. nbw you ■ turn ganaman xgixooo company, 

LIMinO, TOBONYO ■ MICIBTB BBIXOGG, PARIS ■ DRUTSCHB KBLIAMSO INDUSTRIBBAV C.in.b.B, 9 USSBLDOBP 11 GOMPANIA KBLUDOO BSPANOI.A, MADRID ■ BBLLOOO OVBBRBAS GOBPOBAIION, SYDNBV 

KBI.LOCG PAN AMKRICAN CORPORATION, BUBNOB AIRBS ■ BBLLOOOOVBRBBAS SBRYICBS CORPOBATION, BOGOTA 
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THE ^CONOMISTDTKIS WEEK 






NOW THAt^^e fte$|yLLION HAS STARTED 

An analysis Wilsii^loHialic, |$6litieal and aoonomie action that needs to be taken, not 
punish Rhod<(lii|^:Ml)el8, nor to impraai the world, but to defeat a rebellion that will. 
’4P)checkad, j eMg eB ao coun S i aa Evesifage 689. How exchange control on Rhodesia 
work pago:7e0 


THOSE STERUNG BALANCES 


Rhede% has brought a temporaryr setback to sterling's earlier strong recovery; will Mr 
Oiliagf^.now decide whether m.>fi|liy wants to go on carrying this white banker’s 
"burden for ever? page 747. ''v• 

EXAMPLE ‘ . 

tot a ^iii^ i^ian.consensus; but he should be clear that this 
li ^^ tg W wis based on strong liMHipip arid positive government. America's economic 
su M ji aw the post.four-years CM|iM|t|ortsnt lessons for Britain, in the vaiuo of really 
purpoNMii government inierventw, Wjfjrasl addiction to competition, and in the appli- 
catioijl^ntsiPijBience to business prob|Mftpage692. 

Amairnim’s C%uble Revehitionr^'HFbport from our finanoial editor. Fred 
Hirsoh page 716 f<f 





THE QUEEN'S SPEECH 

Mr Wilson is likely Id be able to surmount his troubles over the omission of steel national¬ 
isation from tha pOW session's iegislative programme. But the row that is looining over 
Mr Cousins's atlitiMfo .to wages legislation could be quite another matter page 6S4 
A summary of iSiie diutious programme proposed page 696. 

r ! . 

IMFUCi^9^S OF EMTH 

Mow of th^cirftli and Crayford by-’OiOQtion should be jnterpreted<-especiallv 

with mar||iml Hull N<^ ih mind page 69$* 


SUBSIDfElMG THE SHIPYARDS 

Shipbuilding, in Britain is a dying industry. But is it worth propping up with subsidies ? 
An OECD foport pinpoints the ^bsidies for shipbuilding in other countries—and could 
help the (Soveniunent to find an answer page 748. 


THE MINISTER DECLARED A DIVIDEND 

After a summer of Treasury heart-searching, the British Overseas Airways Corporation h.:«s 
. been p}cke,d for an experiment in financial control of nationelieed industries page 749. 


BUSmESS BAIEf: REVOiUTION IN ROADS 

Costs of building motorways vary enormously from one country to another. So too 
does the financing of them. American road building methods—quite different to those in 
Britain—are filtering through to Europe. They could enable road programmes to be 
speeded up considerably page 744. 

THE RECORD OF DE GAULLE'S FIRST TERM 

Since 1958, the Fifth Republic has brought France greater international stature, and a 
strong position in terms of gold reserves; but the growth rate has lagged while the cost 
of living has soared. Will the electorate heed these things on December 5, or will it just 
. vote for the legendary hero ? page 702. 


The Economist ■ 25 St. James's Stnaet« London . SWf ■ Founded 1843 I Detailed contents on page 669 
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The Mirror^s lozo cost per thousand zvomen fits the needs of 
fashion advertisers perfectly. A third of all the zoomen in ^itam 
read the Mirror. They^re young and they\>e got money to spend. 
Just your size. The Mirror goes zvhere the money is. 




DAILY MIRROR 




I I NSS WJR IHh U'0\OUlSl' PMn M Nil.w vdkr. n.y. 

wt.Hy c»tMV '•.I'uril.iy tiOiCs m jo.if in I riirljml. 
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Arrests in Indi|i\t v 

Sm—I am glad The W 

tioncd (October joth) tfoder tlia 

D^ence of India Rtiles of Mr A, G. Nooiini, 
a Bombay lawyer. Fear of duthoiity has 
inhibited the Indian press from commenting 
on Mr Noorani’s arrest. 

It is perhaps not realised abroad how 
rapidly—and smoothly—India is sliding 
tofirards onc-parcy nile« while at the same 
lime maintaining all the appearances of a 

full-fledged *’ parliamentary democracy. 

A very large number of people have been 
urtoted in the past ten weck.s and detained 
without trial. The Defence of Indlg l^^s. 
(promulgated in the wake of die Chinese 
invasion in 1962 , which means civil liberties 
have been under a cloud for ihreCyeiprs) 
even the humblest district officiid O^'polto* 
man w'ith fantastic powers. Thcfe is little, 
that the courts can do, as evidehm in th<^ 
Liise of the arrested members .of, ihe.G^-' 
iiiunisr party. People have been whiskM 
.iway or harassed for saying that thim b; iclis* 
lontciit in Kashmir, or that there ibbtidd be 
ti'iendship with Pakistan, or tliat the ^Anglo- 
Americans are not such infernal rascalSi or 
that the Soviet Union may not be such a 
genuine friend of India as the govdenment 
thinks. Tuning in to enemy radio stations *' 
may land u man in jail for up to iB months. 

Mr Noorani, a consistent champion- of 
secularism, has written strongly against 
Pakistan's suppression of religions other than 
Islam. His only crime seems to be tha^ being 
a Muslim, he wrote a book a year ago jpolnt* 
irig out India’s commitment to bolmng.B 
plebiscite in Kashmir. He was a friend of 
Sticikh Abdullah and believed that indepen¬ 
dence or greater autonomy might be , g 
solution lor Kashmir. But he was no apolo¬ 
gist for Pakistan.—Yours faithfi]lly> 

Humbay An Indian Journaust 

London Jobbers 

Sir —^The London jobbing s; 
main functions—( 1 ) to match 
long term buyers and sellers, (g)>^ 
us short term dealers. 

The first appears to be one which could 
he carried out ^ickindy 19^ g 'The* 

second could well,be l«t to whp 

cared to take a himd ill it. preicm 

jobbers, the mcrchjgnt banks, other instiui- 
tions and individuals wo^d. all. be free to 
put bids and offers' into tne comfmter, thus 
pioviding the broad basis of outside capiut 
which you favour (Nox'ember dih). To 
ensure an adequate market it might be 
necessary to allow certain indivldu^s and 
institutions to deal at specisdly low rates of 
commission and to carry forward transactions 
without stamp duty. 

It seems to me that discus.sions should be 
taking place about the possibility of (as you 
put it) “ departing much more radicdly 
from the traditions of the London Stock 
l'.xchangc.’*—^Yours faithfully, 
hdthhursh" ‘ ..JOHN R. 1 




JOHN R. MACLAKEN 


Tarkish^l^s-';; ' 

,, it 

reformers. He also suggests that Turkey s 
peasants do not know what is good for thm 
and merely supported Menderes’s heir in the 
recent elections for emotional and irrational 
reasons. | think this analysis is wrong. 

'Fhe key to the landslide elections is the 
debacle of the unfortunate Republican 
People’s pany. They were misled by their 
own myths, and by the dense left-wing 
propaganda of certain intellectual circles in 
the last few years. They thought they could 
of the l^t with 

.isagli^r>pnstiire. This proved ta.lse:fatgb' . 
for^ 4j/tMTOught to mktd ilieir htgb-handbd. 
iiiedi^ d^^di^ (Mvfi bne-pa^ 

idm M TMNie.r wnq. 

:tlie Repubiicahs ihad hsiserabU buceaocrA|kr, 
inefficiency; ioffii|iaf' wp^cibousness, gw 
cUtfmd xiub, imhse and-wricatism AW ' 
wasteful . 8 tite-en|eri^ses in mind. As Mr 
Alican obsttve^}the insults represeut a de*' 
hbivate and. considered dedsiegt oh the part 
of an electorate largely composed of ,'small 
landbwners to eliminate die spectre of ^e 
BUtte nailing, once. agSin^ in tbe^Hves and 
pmpeit|ss of. frl^: indivku^^^^ faitfl- 

Ist£tn& ' " /■ 

It^an skttdents 

Sm—ViHU on Iritn on October 23 td 

coqttkiedt '' nnsb^ other untubttantiated 
•tatcibents. thit 'Me; “There U evidence 
fnxn people who hptve no reafion to He thiit 
Mr ltevit XQckah hM: been tortured durin, 
his tiiae IniiiritMi 

^eo^e?' 

Bgsam 

•PthsiKibdttMlar, 
London, SITi Imperial Iranian Embas.jr 
The Econanttst.jiff^ satiMficd withpbjf^tivUy 
pc'the eVidottbe u^bis had from isourees With 
which, bMttse bf ptescBi condidons in';.lvah, 
it is vnvidlllitg. break fahli. 

Welsh Language. 

SiR-r^Statistics can mislead. I'liough Eng¬ 
lishmen inhabit coastal fringes arid eastern 
borders of Wale.s, in many parts Welsh is 
the language of ordinary Hie. Census 
**bilingual” raises from people fluent in 
both languages to people who have hardly 
used English since they left school. Welsh 
is .alive in spite of officini dtscourMcmem. 

**A non-Welsh-speaking oiitsidci^ (October 
3Cith) in the Norse-named cosmopolitan port 
and industrial town of Swansea would find 
fUany normally Welsh-speaking townsfolk in 
neorbYAmman valley, a eommunitv carrying 



00 lli^lifo* in, inish> and furtber inland 
people .udlh ;#han it is hardly possible to 
ooiiinfani^to;|a ^ statis- 

tiedUy bibpiml.’!! 1 began to learn Welsh 
in Swansea not just out of good manners but 
because I disliked being able to muc only 
with English speakers. 

In many areas a non-Welsh speaker can¬ 
not be fully efficient. Committees with no 
Welsh-speaking member cannot be ade¬ 
quately in touch with their constituencies and 
a court which cannot conduct its proceedings 
in Welsh cannot be certain of doing justice. 
Interpreters are no substitute for understand¬ 
ing, and Welshmen still remember a man 
wl^ was banged because he did not fully 
nndei^tand' what was happening at his trial. 

: ^Youh faichfully, Annie M. HARfe 

tiedSi 17 




$qt—^In fe^ly to Mr Morris Gershlick 
(Optdber 3 mh), no one has claimed that 
' Pslo^ne •';y^s an Arab state, but it was 
' c^kcieclstt^lly Arab, quite as much as 
kurdisrah rU Kurdish, even though firag- 
Aented and ruled by non-Kurds. His tmpli- 
cadon that .the separation of Transjordan 
from Palestine increased die claim of 
fore^jplon to the territory west of the Jordan 
RiVdr is- absurd, even without considering 
that moat it that desert area was never 
thought of:: as being pan of Paiesune. 

Aside fim being irrelevant, the assenion 
that Palestine was one of the most sparselv 
InbaUfed areas in the world in 1917 is 
embdy eivoheous. With about 70 people to 
the square niHc (including stark wilderness), 
it wa't^ con^^ared with such countries ns 
Austi:aHa and Cllanada even today, quite 
thickly. pQpiibited. Few (if any) countries of 
South Ah^tlca possessed so many inhabi¬ 
tants. per Square mile. 
pefiire'''t% end of the mandate, it was 
which suppressed the native 
—gncl permitted the immigration ol 
" ithcr lands. Since the creatioti 
ias been Israeli force which has 
\c displaced native population 
home, while facilitating the 
of diTeVen larger number of foreigners 
than entered before the Palestine war.— 
Yours faitbfulkv, Ray L. Ci tvilano 

Jerich^, Jordan 

Mass-Meditf School ? 

Sir-*You ask (October 23 rd) whether there 
is “Any Room for a Film School .> ” It 
would hat'C been more apposite to ask Is 
there any mom for a school of the mass- 
media ^ ” Witlt the influence of mass-media 
becoming stronger and stronger, it is im¬ 
portant that ttxiay’s students should be able 
to follow ccHirses in all aspects of mass-media 
—films, television, radio, theatre, and jour¬ 
nalism— and. only specialise in one of them at 
a later stage in their education: perhaps a 
four-year university course, including two 
years general and two years specialised 
study. — Yours faithfully, B. R. J, Bati ivi.\n 

■ nxetef, tyevofishire 
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5%G0ARANTEED 
FOR 5 YEARS AHEAD 
PLUS 2% TAX FREE 
BONUS AFTER 5 YEARS 


NATIONAL 

DEVELOPMENT 

BONOS 

SECOND ISSUE 


YOU MAY HOLD £2500 IN ADDITION 
TO HOLDINGS OF PREVIOUS ISSUES 

Excellent for income plus security. interest per annum (declarable for tax) for five years. 
Then a T/„ bonus free of U.K. Income Tax and Surtax, and Capital Gains Tax. Repayment at only 
one month’s notice. In £5 units. 

HIVESTAT YOUR BANK OR POSTOFnCETOBAY H THE ABMIUTE SECURITY OF NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT BONDS 

IsBuei/ty Iht N^hn^t Savings CommlUae, Lotion, W,C.9, 
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“Hey, Dad! Bring imje anything fromToKyoT* 


“Dad** ia flight captain on one of tufgianaa'a Boeing fa It any wonder so many experienced paaaengera a^ 
Jets. He has just landed back In FraiddU ft.fdtor44 dayr ways fly Lufthansa? 

flying the Lufthansa Polar Route. Not fly|tg all the time, of 
course! He never flies the entTre distance In ^ stretch •• 
flying time alternates wjttj prescribed rssttngperiods. 

First Frankfurt'-.Anchorage; then ag^iaytreaH. On to 
Tokyo - four days there. Anchorage again for another 3-day 
rest break, and home to Frankfurt. 

Now he’li enjoy a few relaxing days with his family. And 
then? He'll make the big jump over the Pole again. Frank¬ 
furt - Anchorage - Tokyo - Anchorage - Frankfurt, again 
and again. . . 

Though Frankfurt Is really his home, like all Lufthansa 
flight captains, he is at home everywhere. Years of expe¬ 
rience have made, flying these routes nearly second nature. 

All well known, old acquaintances. Lufthansa captains have 
taken off and landed at the world's airports again and again. 

0 Lufthansa 



•Mums 





Italian Line fhm the Mediterranean to the Americas! 

North ABMrtea: Express service: t/s Michelangelo and 
Raffaello-rltegular service (along cruising itineraricA: 
t/s C Colombo and Leonardo da Vinci. South AuMiicat 
m/s Giulio Cesare and Augustus. Ccntiul America and 
the Pacific: m/s Donizetti, Verdi and Rossini, Principal 
Porte of Call: Genoa—Cannes—Naples—Trieste-^ 
Venice—Barcelona—Malaga—G ibraltar. 

Italian Line 

m grmmt ^mlmirlag tradltlom mtyour ••rWea/ 

m rmniiu mtmu md m mfummim m mi kmm ttmmTMMN m w, m «m inn. tuAl memv ii: ituui kkul swmM lu,» n. iwes's stiiiet ■ uimi w.i ■ tei: wmtMdi Hn 


A ihip of the ItaHaa Line is ah oeeon-going pelaoe, equipped wfcii 
oweiy conoeavablo passenger comfort, every refinement of marine 
ongiiioerinf. And H crosieB the Atlantic via the Smuhlne Routed ao 
that Mediterranean warmth goes with you. With you too goes the 
wamith of Italian hospitality the best in Italian and international 
cuisine; service cheerfiil and effidebtg courteous beyond the call of 
mere stewardly duty. Cr&ssitig italUm EJm is an Italian holidagi •«« tha 
kind Ilf holiday only Italy knows how to ghe* 
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In diicyHion throudhout Europe vrith 
itateiiiiMi ju|d lailij^ry'^^liiefty scien- 
tints and are help¬ 

ing to sqIi^ ^ major ara 
. most. Ufii^t oefenoe. problems at 
present Mug the Western ^Id. 
Ferranti arc uniquely qualified to 
undertake this task. 

Working with the Admiralty they* 
developed the Action Data Automation 
^Hem for air defence duties aboard 
HMS Eagle, the Royal Navy*s most 
m^em aircraft carrier. They were 
principal contributors to the dsita 


handling and threat evaluation systems 
for the Anglo-Dutch Sta-Jm, an 
advanced ship-to-air Missile Swtem. 
Ferranti Military Data Links form an 
integral part of the Thunderhird 
Weapons System, and make up the 
vital communications network be¬ 
tween Fylingdales Early Warning 
Station and RAF command centres 
throughout the UK. 

There are certain other defence con- 
tracu secured by Ferrand, of a daasi- 
.lied nature, at home and overseas. 

Of tb/a handful of organizations in 


Europe capable of underslaiiding and 
evid«|l|tiog these vitally iim>ortant 
ai^e^.pf natkmdi aecu^^ Ferranti 
are unknidy qualified to provide a 
stri^ Sofopean solution to problems of 
national dmncc. 


FERRANTI 

DIGITAL SYSTEMS 

FOR MILITARY APPLICATIONS 


Femuid liniited, Difiail SysWjiiy , jfefo»ton, Manchester 10, England 
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Men's shirts d la mode d la Rael-BrookI Rael-Brook pioneered the world's first drip-dry cottoh shirt, 
and startled tfw men'a wear trade. Behind the revolution: CPA's Calpreta Catefree Cotton Finish, 
itself revolutionary. Todays, Rael-Brook are undisputed trend-setters and. brand leaders. This 
spectacularly succes^ul enterprise is now part of the exparKiirtg CPA. 

Men's Wear Division 



There are eix CPA Divieione:— 
Industrial, Merchanting. Making-Up, 
Retail. Overseas, and Men's Wear. 

The Calico Printers* Association Limited 
Manchester and London 










CoufiUlown. Atop the Saturn V 
rockett three astronauts In the 
Apotio command module begin 
their lunar journey. 


ii tt W o w. ^iinwo. At aooiooo 
feet SdtMrnflnit’efige lil^leoned. 
The $*H eedend stage thrusts 
ttrerri omUMii^. 


ierthei1rit.TheSH1sleft 
behind. Stage three powers them 
Into orbit, leterre ignites to put 
them on course. 


iSookIfig. Apollotitrne 
end docks wtthtMnir Cxepreion , 
Idodule stiw 

three Is ieltlsoited. 



Lunar orbit. The moon draws 
near. Two astronauts enter LCM. 
Service module engine slows 
them Into lunar orbit. 


Touchdown. LEM leaves Apollo, 
descends to moon. Soon space pio 
nears may have answers to 
questions as old as man. 


Homeward bound. They return 
in LEM to Apollo, fire service 
module engine for return to Earth. 
The LEM slays behind. 


Safe landing. Parachutes 
lower them to a safecx:ean landing. 
The Free World reaps vital 
new space knowledge. 


The Apollo command modulo, oorvico modulo, and Saturn S<ll otago ara being built 
for NASA by North Amorican/Spaco a Information Systems Divioion. North American/ 
Rockotdyne io building tha rocket engines for all throe otagos of the Saturn. V moon rocket. 


i. ■ 


North American Aviation'2!!^ 

HMdquwtara; NwMi AmwteM Avtotton S.A., 29 Ru«d« la Coiriouvranlira, Ganava, SwitMilaAS. 
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nOMr In Mr-BxpBnBMna BnmtivBS mcoim sucii unsiiaimDn itmcopnns f 


UTA. The airline that offers businessmen an unparalleled air coverage 
oi Africa*—and subtly converts them to enjoying la belle vie fran^aise at 
the same time. What does it? A combination, say the more knowledge¬ 
able of UTA's cotene of passengers, of little touches. Like the Nina Ricci 
suits that give the stewardesses so much chic you can almost feel It. 
Like the famous Gallic manner, gay. dissrmingly charming, that covers 
up so cool an efficiency in such matters as running to time you can't 


believe how some people need to make such a fuss about everything. 
Frenchness, that’s UTA. And not just reserved for men-about-Africa. 
UTA are making air travel an exercise in civilised living on a world 
network of DC-8 jet routes. And, from Tliailand to Tahiti, Lagos to 
Los Angeles, businessmen (quick to appreciate la difference) will tell 
you. Cast Si Bon, Ask your Travel Agent about the services of UTA, 
the v/orld’s French-est airline. 


m 


FREMCM AIRLINES COVERING 33 COUNTRIES AND 
50 CITIES IN EUROPE • WEST. CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN AFRICA* 
MIDDLE AND FAR EAST • PACIFIC -AUSTRALIA AND NORTH AMERICA 



vr, Ph'-jiJilly.LordorvWI MVD/ Pork488i Mnni.heelerOflkt-. Roon'. i4l Roycfl Exrhanor.Mnnclu.ste» ?. BI-iCKfrioisTBSI/ZD^fuUcstairrou-raoeof Ahica in assof-iation v..iihAlr/ifrlque 
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WO'BiiPt5s/4®H 


Stiwitiiiwfing dain$ in ImSfa, omsbiidniing^^^ lor tbndon's 
drautinf ’ldr tundili ... 

buddniK bridges in Ghana and hblairmlwiya, Uganda.. . staking 
nitan shafts in Canada, USA, South Africa and elsewhere. 
Versatility and world-wide experience (more than 40 years) are two 
factors which distinguish Cementation's services. 

GROUND ENGINEERING—alluvial and rock grouting, vibroflotation, 
site investigation ... CONSTRUCTION-bridgbs. roads, flyovers, 
subways, hotels, hospitals, schools, stores, silos, reservoiis, dams, 
docks... PILING—large diameter(caisson) piling, i^t^and auger 
piling« MINING-$.ha.ft jinking, tunnel drivag^bldergrQiiod 


THE C#ME>iTATipN CO^lfM^V MMJTEb 
Civil, Buirdlng. Rnd! Mining Con4r«H^ra and Enginearw 
20 ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON SEI 
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How Remy Martin takes the guesswork out of choosing liqueur brandy 




'■( 
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^REMY MARTIN 


Only Remy Martin make nothing tess good than I'inc Champagne 
V.S.O.P. Cognac. No cognac brandy of b*B»er «|tuility is ever 
labelled Remy Martin. Aak for it by name and there is no 
confusion; you can be sure »)f enjoying superior cognac of 
1ic|tieur quality. Remy Martin is for the one man in a bundrnl 
who prefers to eompliinent his guests— and bis palate^ A\illi 
Fine Champagne V.S.O.P. Cognac, just ask for Remy Martin. 
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0 wisU 
tt# MtUmmattonmi 
BniJUhiff I&aUhMom 
do ior YOU? 

Many things. Let's consider what the Exhibition 
means. 

It means a showcase in which more than 1,00Q 
Exhibitors display everything from the latest in 
Industrialised Building techniques to the nppest 
in components and services. 

It means your best opportunity to catch up wiili 
an industry that doesn't know how to stand still. 

It means a wonderful chance to perform market 
research at close range on one of the most diverse 
of industries. 

It means stimulating Conferences like 

—BiiMiig fw PMple— 

—ExiMiting BiiMiiig Materials— 

• 

—The iMpaitait Me ef BiiMtaig 
CenpaaaBt Maaafaetarers— 

—The Chaaga to Metric— 

Tickets from The Conference Secretary, The 
Building Exhibition, 11 Manchester Square, London 
W.1, Tel. HUN 1961 

It means November 17th to December 1st, every 
day except Sundays. 

U mdtOi evmn stand ynu 
an raur head 
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There are more than 300 different 
numbers your secretary can ring to 
get expert help on business Insurances 
from Commercial Union 

LeTsfaceHl Insurance is a chore, whether H's In business or private iile. So you want it 
fised up quickiy and expertly. You'll get Just that from over 250 local branches of the 
Commercial Union Assurance Group. We believe In bringing service to the customer. 
Get your secretary to ring the nearest Commercial Union Office now! 
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Tackling Rhodesia 

M r smith must not be allowed to get away with his rebellion. For Britain 
to shrink from this now would be the slap on the wrist that signalled the 
farewell of a faded and foppish nation. In a world that is two-thirds coloured, 
the suburbful of whites who are now attempting to grab for themselves a sunny 
slice (with four million black servants) must be convinced, hot necessarily gently, 
that history will not allow it. For Britain, and above all for its Prime Minister, 
this is one of those moments when destiny throws down the challenge. 

As usual, destiny has not made it easy. Mr Wilson commands a tiny majority 
in Parliament, and while the Liberals may be counted on ta support him how¬ 
ever tough he gets with Mr Smith, the Tories cannot. For, in the weeks and 
months that follow, the country and, to be fair, all parties in it, will be divided. 
There will be those who will say that Mr Smith's followers are our kin and that 
we must do nothing to hurt them. These attitudes must be understood, but they 
are wrong. The other side of the argument is that our kith and kin *’ (and less 
chan half the white Rhodesians aijc in fact British by origin) cannot be permitted 
to light the fuse of a time-bomi? in a racially divided southern Africa that is 
the hot focus of a racially divided world. To permit this is, in the long run, to 
do the maximum hurt to all of us, kith, kin and kaffir alike. 

So the test is as much Mr Heath's as Mr Wilson's. There are only a few 
issues on which it is patently criminal to exploit possible vote-catching dodges, 
but this is without doubt one of them. If the Tory leader is as firm with his right 
wing (including Sir Alec Douglas-Home) over Rhodesia as Mr Wilson has been 
with his left wing (including Mr Frank Cousins) over Vietnam, the bomb, and 
the unions, he will be doing what he knows to be right by his country; if not, 
not. Mr Heath's caginess in Parliament on Thursday was not the b^t omen. 

In Rhodesia, Mr Smith has made careful preparations for the act. He began 
three weeks ago with the detention of the former prime minister, Mr Garfield 
Todd. He followed up ten days ago by imposing precautionary import controls. 
Last weekend he declared a state of emergency, which gave his government 
'' legal " power to do as it pleased. This week he ordered troop movements near 
the Zambian border, followed on Wednesday night by a weepy (dca of loyalty 
to the Queen—whose tart reply was that loyalty must mean acting con¬ 
stitutionally. The true meaning of loyalty to the British crown has thus been 
demonstrated. The words God Save the Queen " at the conclusion of Mr 
Smith's lunch-hour broadcast on Thursday declaring the colony independent 
might just as well have been blown into an empty beer glass. 

But in one vital respect Mr Smith has played his cards wrong. He has 
jumped over the brink with a more or less united white community, parliament, 
and cabinet behind him (although a minority in the cabinet, the parliament, and 
among the white people is against what he has done). But he docs not carry 
with him as wide a feeling of sympathy in Britain as he might have had a month 
ago. In all the talking between London and Salisbury, the letters, the flights 
to and fro, the appeals, the fresh plans. Mr Smith has been trying to prove himself 
a reasonable man. But he has lost this battle. 

Mr Wilson has undoubtedly won it. He has had the advantage of being able 
to throw down the final challenge—of a royal commission or a referendum to 
test the real wishes of the whole Rhodesian people. Mr Smith has shrunk from 




lOt) 

this chalknge. At bottms the poadons have Aim alwm been 
ineooocilable: Mr &niA (ahhou^ he has Nfused w edmit 
it) waote indefinite white rule; Mr Wilson cannot gi^ it to 
him. ^ the manner in which he kept on tslhing otfW each 
point Mr SmiA raised, right Arough mto Ae-dawn oniThurs* 
day morning, Mr Wilson has demonstrated Aat he waa willing 
up to Ae last momou to negotiate a aetdement More, he has 
thus made it evident that you cannot successfully n^Hate 
wiA a community that is determined to maintain a position 
of power and privilege at all cosfs. 

Really at aU costs., Thu i^-^^ that now follows. Mr 
SmiA is no doubth^iped fot tm oniibugbt froni the African 
ciwntries, Ae Commonwealth, and Ac rest of the world Aat 
will gaAer force. But Ae true onslaught must come from 
the oountiy wheae responsibility Rhodesia is; Britain. It 
must come coolly and cannily, but wiA no thought of retreat. 
Them fbUows an outline of how to go about it. 

The Purpose of Sanctions 

1. II the idea were simply to punish, there should be no sanc- 
tioDS. The world is not a nursery ; and the cries of protest 
against “ punitive sanctions ” arc infantile and irrelevant. 

2 . If Ac idea were simply to keep the legal hooks straight, the 
sanctions would not go further than item one in the economic 
section of the list that follows. These would merely be the 
changes that naturally flow from Rhodesia's having left the 
C^monwealth; the idea appeals to many Tories, including 
Sir Alec Douglas-Home. But this would mean in some way 
recognising the rebel “ government ” (otherwise how could 
Rhodesia be treated as a foreign country outside the'Com¬ 
monwealth ?). It would allow Ae Salisbury regime to take 
absolute control over its four million Africans (which could 
defeat Ae whole moral purpose of Britain's transformation 
of ks past empire). And it would pander to those Tories who 
have dishonestly said Aat the threat of sanctions would be all 
right as a ** deterrent,” so long as it was understood that the 
deterrent would never be used—which is humbug. 

3 « If Ae idea were just to appease Africans, Corrmtonwealth 
and world opinion, then the sanctions could include Ae 
political and diplomatic sections of the list, but go no further 
in the economic section than item one; or, if necessary, just a 
few steps fiuther. To take this course would be silly, un¬ 
necessary and perfidious. 

4 * TTie proper purpose of sanctions can only be to defeat Mr 
Smithes rebellion, and thus, as Mr Wilson told the Commons 
on Thursday afternoon, to restore Rhodesia to Ac rule of law 
1 ^ allegiance to Ac Crown. This means going, if necessary, 
right to Ac end of Ac list of measures ; whether all at once, 
or in stages, must depend upon how the situation in both 
London and Salisbury develops. 

It is Ais fourth purpose, with all its consequences, to which 
Mr Wilson should be true. If he is, in the face of Tory opposi¬ 
tion, Aen be will prove to be a man of greater political courage 
than he has ever seemed up to now. This sort of language 
c^not be avoided at a time when Britain's last great act of 
wiAdrawal from empire is at stake. Mr Wilson must not 
embark on a half-hearted campaign with any idea that he might 
back out of it half-way ; Ac only thing to do is to press on, 
if need be to Ae very end. This is the basic list of items which 
he has already begun to work Arou^ and may find Aat be 
niusfcomplete in full: 
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The Form 4>f ;SiBiketiinifl(. -.. 

Diplomatic 

Non-Reeogmtion. StiuAi should put pAOute on all Com>. 
immwealA and othet countries, to ensuA Aat Ae rebd 
regime is not recognised. The Americuis. ifnd a 'gepat many 
othen already aoc^t this. Britain should also pull out all 
possible stops to Assuade other countries (even SouA Africa) 
from extending any kind of clandestine recognition or aid to 
the rebels. 

Reco^ition. If Ae African members of Ae CommonwealA 
now choose to recognise a provisional govcroment-in-exile, 
Britain should in no way oppose Ais ; nor Aould it do so if, 
say, India or Canada follows suit. As for Anglo-American 
and other recognition of such a government, Britain and 
America could keep Ae rebel Rhodesians in a salutary state 
of anxiety by maintaining a publicly ambivalent line on Ais 
for Ae moment. 

Pressure. All possible pressure should be put on all coun¬ 
tries to support the measures outlined below, especially 
those in the economic section. In the campaign to ensure such 
universal support, not even Portugal or South Africa should 
be given up for lost. Both countries have a vested interest 
in not being seen to support illegal governments and in keep¬ 
ing the United Nations out of Ac arena. These points Aould 
be played upon. Portugal has already shown itself to be less 
than a completely reliable ally for Mr Smith's Rhodesia (for 
example, by letting talks be held on Zambia’s possible use 
of Ac Benguela railway outlet through Angola in the event 
of a Rhodesian closure of the route through Mozambique). 
Probably all that can be expected from South Africa is that 
whatever help it gives to Mr Smith should be given in less 
rather than full measure. 

Throughout, Britain should make very clear its eventual 
aim for Rhodesia. This is to reach majority (that is, African) 
rule there. But it should be made quite plain that when 
Britain regains control over its colony's destiny it will not hand 
power over immediately; rather it will go for a slow version 
of the stage-by-stage advance that, in neighbouring countries, 
has produced such conservative regimes as those of Df 
Kaunda and Dr Banda. Neither of their African regimes is 
a threat to the security of Mozambique or South Africa ; thi^ 
point could be rubbed home to the rulers of both Aosc 
countries. The intention to go slowly should also be made 
clear to Rhodesia's whites ; this is a ” temptation ” that goes 
along with the others in the political list below: 

Political 

United Nations. The primary policy at the UN should be 
to show Aat Britain is able to carry out its own responsibili¬ 
ties, without, however, stupidly insisting ..that the Rhodesian 
conflict is something the world has no right to worry about; 
Mr Wilson made both points well in Parliament on Thurs¬ 
day. A further purpose should be to keep Ac Rhodesians 
worried and the South Africans and Portuguese hopeful. 
This may mean (i) supporting mild-to-strong resolutions 
calling for action on Rhodesia, (U) abstaining on im¬ 
practical tough resolutions, (iii) voting against the most 
jKtreme resolutions (but with, explanatory sympathetic state¬ 
ments). A similar policy applied to resolutions on Portugal’s 
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colonies and South Africa's apartheid could be, for chose 
countries, a gesture <howcver obviously tactical) of conciliation 
ffom Britain. 

Temptations, Offer appropriate compensation to white 
Rhodesians who decide to depart permanently from, the 
rebellious country. Negotiate with unmigrant*importing 
countries to receive them. Use the BBC, loud and clear, to 
get the message across. Stress, using the Queen's own voice 
if necessary, the true meaning of loyalty to the British crown. 
The aim . should be to demoralise the hard cases by encourag¬ 
ing the others to leave, and to give support to those white 
Rhodesians (like Sir Hugh Beadle) whose genuine loyalty and 
respect for legality put them in a painful position during a 
rebellion. In broadcasts of this nature Britain's moderate 
aims for iRhodesia (sec above) should be clearly stated. 
Legislation, Obtain all necessary authority from the West¬ 
minster parliament to employ the toughest of economic 
sanctions. Make it legally easy for people to get out of 
Rhodesia (on either British or Rhodesian passports), but as 
difficult as possible for them to get in. 

Activation. Bustle around neighbouring countries, making 
gestures of co-operation. British ministers and other envoys 
should be seen to visit not only capitals like Lusaka but also, 
if it could be arranged, Louren^o Marques and Pretoria. 

Economic 

The automatic results of Mr Smith’s government being treated 
as outside the Commonwealth will involve (a) the ending 
of Commonwealth preferences on Rhodesian tobacco, at a 
loss of about £9 million a year to Rhodesia, and (b) the ending 
of Rhodesia's membership of the Commonwealth Sugar Agree¬ 
ment, which would knock about £j million off Rhodesia's 
present export earnings of £6 million. This has been the total 
Tory programme. Mr Heath has doubts even about the next 
item. But Mr Wilson should be prepared to go a great deal 
further. 

Tobacco boycott. Because of America's vast surplus, which 
could be released, it may be possible to seal off most outlets 
for Rhodesia's tobacco, which earns about a third of the 
country's export income. Britain and the Commonwealth 
alone have been taking half these exports ; many other buyers 
could be persuaded to stop buying ^South Africa takes very 
little) and, in the new circumstances, the tobacco farmers who 
are one mainstay of Mr Smith's support would not only lose 
at least two-thirds of their sales ; they would be forced to sell 
the rest at rock-bottom prices. 

Sugar boycott. The world market, as with tobacco, is glutted ; 
earnings from sugar (though only a mere 5 per cent of 
Rhodesia's total export earnings) could be halved. 

Oil embargo. Most of the w»orld’s oil companies could be 
prc(^ailcd upon, by suitably strong encouragement from their 
home governments, to support such an embargo, although it 
might be broken by France. There is a possibility that the 
Portuguese could be brought to agree to close the pipeline 
from Beira. South Africa is itself dependent upon imported 
oil (and could conceivably be denied any abnormally large 
extra supplies that it might pass to Rhodesia). It would 
be expensive and difficult to get Angolan oil to Rhodesia. 
White Rhodesians without their cars would be like snails 
without their shells, and this alone might take the fight out 
of many of them. 
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Financial measures. These include (a) shutting Rhodesia off 
from the London mo^ maritec (and New Yoric as wdl ?}; 
(b) the blockiag of Rhodesian funds in London, with very 
limited exceptions (see pagie 730); and (c) the blocking cd 
payments from Britain into Rhodesia. This last measure 
might meet some evasive action in the City. But the most 
dramatic financial measure is the next item: 

Freezing Rhodesia's sterling assets. Rl^esia's present ofiBcial 
gdd and external currency reserves amount to some £23.5 
million ; the official sterling reserves themselves are possibly 
only ^15 million. They are now effectively frozen. 

Joining with Zambia and Malawi in a boycott of Rhodesia's 
manufactured products. This, on top of the reduced purchas¬ 
ing power resulting from the above measures, would kill the 
country's nascent industrial sector imd misht be the coup de 
grace of the whole sanctions programme, ^odesia's workini^ 
white population numbers 83,006 } the 4,000 in agriculture 
would be hit by the tobacco and sugar boycotts, but the 15,000 
in industry and the 48,000 in commerce and the service sector 
would suffer directly if the manufacturers were sent to the 
wall. South Africa could do little to rescue them; it makes 
the same products as do the Rhodesians and, anyway, most 
Rhodesian firms are subsidiaries of British or South African 
companies. Two-thirds of Rhodesia's exports of manufac¬ 
tures go to Gambia ; nearly all the. rest go to Malawi aiid 
Britain. But at this point Rhodesian reprisals would be taken 
against Zambia and Malawi, if they were not already in opera¬ 
tion. It is Rhodesia's weapons that must now be considered: 

Rhodesisi’s Possible Counter-blows 

# Closure of Britain's export market there. Britain's exports 
to Rhodesia amount to only 0.7 per cent of its total exports ; 
British investment there, at, say, £30 million is only around 
I per cent of total British direct Investment abroad. About 
150 to 200 British companies with subsidiaries in Rhodesia 
would risk the loss of what, in almost all cases, would amount 
to a very small proportion of their total incomes. There might 
be a few very hard instances ; if there are, bridging loans 
should be considered to prevent any small British concern 
going bankrupt as a result of a temporary (i.e., until the rebel¬ 
lion is crushed) cessation of the flow of funds. 

# Cutting off Zambia's rail outlet to the Mozambique port 
of Beira. This would hurt Rhodesia too, since Rhodesia 
Railways depends for a large proportion of its income on 
the movement of Zambian copper. The Portuguese might 
conceivably allow Zambia full use of the Benguela railway, 
which would save it: if they did not, a costly, mainly Anglo- 
American, operation, involving an airlift and the construction 
of a makeshift lorry route (both linking Zambia with Dar-es- 
Salaam), and resort to the cumbersome Congolese rail-water- 
rail route nationale to Leopoldville, would have to be set in 
train. The real threat to Britain here lies in a sharp escala¬ 
tion of the price of copper to British manufacturers, since 
some 45 per cent of the copper used in Britain comes from 
Zambia. The Americans say they might not be able to release 
stockpile copper in such an emergency; they should be 
prevailed upon to do all they can. 

# Using whites in Zambia as a fifth column. I'he 70,000 
whites in Zambia are essential to its economy. If a mass 
exodus began, or if Salisbury-inspired strikes took place. 
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Zambia would be in a mess. Britain and America ought be 
abk to fly some technicians in and help Zambia keep things 
goii^ (remember how the Egyptians confounded everyone by 
managing to operate the Suez canal), but the political ikim of 
both President Kaunda and the British government should be 
to allay white fears and suspicions in order to prevent this need 
arising. For this reason, as well as the one that follows, it 
might be necessary at such a stage to respond to a Zambian 
invitation to fly British troops there. Their openly announced 
objectives would be (a) to make the sending of troops by 
anyone else unnecessary; (b) to keep the peace and ensure 
the security of the whites; (c) to secure the Kariba Dam '’see 
below), lliey would not be for invading Rhodesia. 

Where Troops Could Come In 

# Cutting off Kariba power. The generators that supply 
power to the Zambian copperbelt from the Kariba dam are 
on the Rhodesian side of the border. Yet if Rhodesian rebels 
cut off this power (losing Rhodesia a large chunk of export 
income in the process) it would be a violation of an intcr- 


I F Mr Harold Wilson never looked entirely convincing in 
bis own self-projection as Britain’s brave young Kennedy, 
he can still make a better show as its wily old Johnson. The 
comparison cannot be pushed too far ; but the figure of Lyndon 
Wilson is looming up. The Prime Minister finds the word 
consensus tripping neatly off his tongue. His elevation into a 
national figure in the Rhodesian crisis has itself provided a 
genuine, and useful, focus for this policy, to which the Queen’s 
Speech may now be regarded as the domestic counterpart. If 
this means that British politics are being directed to the real 
needs of the moment rather than to played out issues of the 
past, well and good. 

But it is equally possible to travel down the consensus road 
in quite another direction, towards the soft centre and the 
insular retreat. The Johnson performance, the culmination of 
the American political and economic achievement of the past 
decade, is much more ambitious and more complex than many 
people in Europe yet realise ; and while Britain could now do 
a lot worse than turn its mind to a number of facets of the 
American example, it must be careful to get the right point. 

The big thing to understand is that Mr Johnson's consensus 
is in large measure a brilliant word play for an older concept, 
more controversial in a society where government is ritualis- 
tically distrusted; and that is leadership. One can argue inter¬ 
minably how far Mr Johnson is himself an initiator of ideas, 
and what he owes to the path-breaking but largely legislatively 
frustrated efforts of Kennedy before him. The immediate 
political fact is that he is leading the Congress and the 
American public as they have rarely been led before ; and the 
consensus is produced by them accepting his leadership, and 
not by the Prttident following where they have already agreed. 

That is the change: a change to positive government. And 
so the first big lesson of the Kennedy-Johnson era is to con¬ 
firm that the frontier of the politically acceptable is far more 
shiftable than timider politicians suppose—which is sot to 
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national agreement between Rhodesia and Zambia—an agree¬ 
ment to which Britain is the pafty responsible on behalf of 
Rhodesia, since in law Rhodesia remains a colony. To the 
extent of restarting the generators, and only to that extent, 
British troops would be right to go into this British colony; 
no rebels could be allowed to force Britain to violate a clear 
obligation to the friendly government of a fellow Common¬ 
wealth country. This would not amount to an invasion of 
Rhodesia ; still less of a foreign country.” But the limits 
of the operation, as here defined, should be clearly set. 

Much else might happen. The controlled application, here 
outlined, of political, diplomatic and economic sanctions might 
be frustrated either by the outbreak of widespread violence 
inside Rhodesia (in which case the British duty would be to 
go in and keep the peace), or by even more widespread 
violence emanating from elsewhere. It is, above all, in order 
to head off this second horrible possibility—most horrible, 
perhaps, for the whites in the many formerly-British African 
Commonwealth countries—that Mr Wilson must now grit his 
teeth, with or without his Heath, and get on with the battle. 


VV^hat Britain should, and should 
not, learn from a success story 

say that the frontier can be shifted without a deal of coaxing 
and manipulation. More: this additional tolerance has been 
most marked in the most crucial and most surprising place, 
the American business community. And it is this lesson—a 
lesson in the field of domestic economic policy—that Britain 
most urgently needs to learn from the recent American 
example ; although both British political parties have been 
slow to grasp the fact. 

Business confidence is an animal that is nowhere properly 
understood, least of all perhaps in the business community 
itself. The American phenomenon of the past few years is 
that business confidence has withstood a remarkable number of 
what would once have been thought of as ideological assaults, 
through government intervention and deficit financing; it 
has been won over by the fruits of the operation in terms of 
growth and profits. Avant-garde economists have for decades 
derided the classical assumption that businessmen always ac: 
in just those ways that maximise their profits: yet in the end, 
as this latest American episode strongly suggests, profits do 
win out over ideology. (Dr Nicholas Kaldor, beaming over 
the remarkable buoyancy of British businessmen's investment 
intentions in face of all that squeeze and all those new taxes, 
is now apt to claim the same. But here the test is still to come.) 

Two special tricks that Washington has brought to this 
game deserve special study in Britain. The first is the 
deployment of top people’s personal influence. The requests 
to American banks and businessmen earlier this year 
to curtail their foreign spending were put to corporation 
presidents by the President personally, on the telephone and 
at White House receptions. This is notably more compelling 
in practice than a duplicated letter from Mr George Brown 
or an exchange control notification from an authorised bank. 
Is there a new use for the Buckingham Palace garden party 
here, with Lord Cromer and Mr Wilson in attenda^e ? 

Second, under the particular lead of Mr McNamara, both 
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ihfi Kennedy and the. Johnson administrations have given 
impressive leads in truly purposive economic intervention. 
Ttey have deployed the buying power of the federal govern¬ 
ment in as tough and cost-conscious a way as the same con¬ 
trollers would attempt on behalf of a private corporation in 
pursuit of its own objectives. Last week, this intervention 
was taken to the point of the federal government entering 
the aluminium market as a cut-price seller, to fight off price 
increases. Conceivably such intervention could produce a 
kick-back in business confidence, as happened in 1962 over 
steel prices. But American business has learned the virtues 
of the new prosperity since then ; and may appreciate that 
general prosperity has more chance of continuing if Washing¬ 
ton attacks the weak points direct. It is to this kind of inter¬ 
vention, as distinct from any instinctive shoring up of weak 
industries, that the Wilson government needs to be further 
encouraged. And provided it is confident about its strategy, 
it need not be too concerned about temporary outcries from 
the stricken. 


T wo other major lessons from America's recent domestic 
successes apply above all to British business attitudes— 
which governments can and should aim to influence much 
more directly. The first is on attitudes to competition. Both 
parties in Britain pay lip service to this, and Mr Heath actually 
did something about it, for retailers, when he was at the 
Board of Trade. But the sheer fervour of the American 
competitive instinct, which at bottom underlies America’s 
economic success, still stands out as an object lesson. The 
real test comes when competition goes wrong. This has 
happened recently in California, where banks and other loan 
associations over-reached themselves in their head-over-heels 
scramble to finance a gigantic building boom. The Californian 
solution, which looks like working out, was to impose the 
strictest obligations for publication of financial information, 
even though what this showed up at the time was some 
embarrassingly weak positions. The idea of stifling un¬ 
sound ” competition at source by freezing the existing banking 
structure, as it is frozen in Britain and in most European 
countries, was never seriously considered: **How can you 
expect a business to do its job if you never let the thrusting 
newcomer in ? ” This is one of the sad points at which 
Britain, labelled with a still stronger attachment to the club 
spirit than actually exists, is written off as hiving given up 
trying. 

This American faith in the educative qualities of publicity 
in an open society is linked with another trait that could 
usefully make still further progress among British business¬ 
men: the cult of intellect, and the trust that every probem 
has a rational solution. Non-Americans affect amusement at 
this familiar Lnd often naive worship of knowledge as such, 
and it can produce a truly infuriating and time-wasting cult of 
jargon. But even this, from the sheer standpoint of economic 
efficiency, has the edge on the opposite if declining British 
cult of the rounded man, the non-specialist, non-expert, non- 
quantitative, sociable type. One d^s not hear in America, 
as one still occasioaally hears in the Qty of London, murmur- 
ings that there would not be anything wrong with the patient 
if one did not keep taking his temperature. 

American respea for intellect, for professionalism, has also 
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reduced personal harriers between key individuals in different 
institutions, who in. other countries are often still separated 
by basic differences in personid backgrounds and personal 
attitudes. It is fascinating to observe at a Washington dinner 
table a controller from the Federal Reserve and a civil servant 
from the Administration deeply locked in argument with a 
private banker and an industrialist, differing sharply in their 
standpoints and in the interests that they represent, but 
fui^amentaUy talUog in the samc lang^ty^e^aad on tbq same 
terms, of argum^t and alternatives and noi of katub abd 
precedent. At bottom they are men of the same kind. Close 
cropped graduates of die business school or suedef-^lioe-feet- 
on-the-tabte men are each almost as ubiquitous m universities, 
business or government. This may be worrying to those who 
make a thing out of conformity, but it is undeniably useful. 
It is the kind of intellectual agreement that helps bring about 
a meaningful consensus. And such stimulating examples can 
only make one wish that Mr Wilson had been bolder in his 
VX^hitehall revolution and his injection of new bureaucratic 
blood. Certainly it arouses no enthusiasm for any reversal 
of this policy by Mr Heath. Whitehall needs more odd 
characters, rather than fewer; and the cry that a strange- 
named professor is implementing his classroom theories on 
the public should no longer arouse instinctive suspicions. It 
happens in America all the time. 

These main lessons of the American example, of the role 
of political leadership, of competition and of intellectual 
application, contain no new magic formula by which Britain 
can painlessly leap out of its vicious economic circle into a 
happier one. There have been times when Mr Heath has 
given the impression of seeking just such a magic wand, in the 
belief that one can be found that will wave away such un¬ 
pleasant necessities as following an incomes policy. This is 
a complete misreading of American experience. There is 
still a good deal to be learned in Britain about the intellectual 
and executive pressures that have contributed to America's 
unofficial wages policy. This has depended very considerably 
on the propagation of the economic climate of success. But 
the difficulty is that the biggest element in the American 
incomes policy has been a very awkward element: a level of 
unemployment considered politically intolerable there and 
politically inconceivable here. Even now, with American un¬ 
employment, measured on a comparable basis, still at the peak 
levels that Britain has seen since the war, America’s price 
and wage stability is under strain, so that Washington is 
having to gear itself to more intervention and not less. There 
are very few short cuts here. 

Nor can Britain put much hope in seeing its own problem 
solved on the back of the American achievement. The 
increasing strains that must be expected in maintaining 
America's economic expansion are likely to make its policies 
still more inward-looking. This is part of a process that 
Donald Tyerman described in these columns last week. 
America has not lost its concern for what its own defensive 
measures may do to its neighbours. This is still an enlight¬ 
ened, rather than a narrow, pursuit of economic self-interest, 
and the result for the world is decidedly better than the most 
open policy that failed to secure prosperity in America itself. 
But the point for Britain to grasp is that the big strategic 
questions for its own economic management cannot be turned 
over to anyone else. When American expansionists, last July, 
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feorftil of the effects of a steiling coDapse on their own 
joined in die successful intetnationd pressure oi^" fiiidsh 
ministers for further defladonary measures,^ they'/diereby 
removed a potendal threat to the long American boom. A 
cynk might say that this ensured that American economic 
growth pushed forward into a record fifth year by sttq^ing 
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Britain’s growth at the beginning of its third year. Unfortun¬ 
ately, the art of economic mdiagement is still primarily a 
national art: and Britain needs to work out its own salvation 
and tackle its own sacred cows. 

(See also “America's DoiAle RevaiuHcn** on pages 716 
to 727.) 


The Perils of Harold 

The most dangerous minefield Mr Wilson has to cross 
in his cautious new legislative programme is not steel w 
immigration, but wages policy 


M r Wilson's second Queen's Speech is intended as a 
nicely judged each way bet. It sets out a programme 
which will not offer many really bloody battlefields for the 
Tories, let alone the Liberals. At the same time, if they some¬ 
how force him to the country, or give him a good excuse for 
going, then it is a programme which at any time over the next 
year could be converted into an attractive election manifesto. 
Help for ratepayers, help for leaseholders, help for retired 
public servants, help for the sick, the unemployed, the 
widowed, help for shopping housewives: never mind the 
details (often hesitant and disappointing), one can hear already 
the gritty phrases being marshalled into purposive lines for 
the nation's television screens. Nor that a still smug Mr 
Wilson thinks he will have to go to the country unless he really 
wants to. He has, after all, a bare overall majority, and even 
if Hull Ni>rth or some other by-election defeat were to wipe 
it away, he would still rest on the hope that, until it was safe 
to risk all, he would be propped up by the Liberals. Mr 
Grimond has now sw^allowed the bait so blatantly cast for 
him. Steel nationalisation has been dropped; so, according 
to Mr Grimond, Labour has shed its socialism. True, Labour 
is still nor '' radical" enough, but in the unlikely event of 
this doubt growing dangerous, one can presumably rely on 
Mr Short (or perhaps next time Mr Bowden) stepping forward 
with another vague hint about electoral reform in a way that 
would greatly benefit the Liberals. That, it is felt, .should 
keep the boy in line. 

The price of keeping the Liberals happy by dropping steel 
was obviously going to be a left wing revolt. This week's 
row was utterly predictable, and so is the outcome. Mr 
Wilson will go on making noises about shortage of time, and 
when the l.cft is satisfied that it has raised enough synthetic 
heU, the pot will be taken off the boil. The rebels know that 
they will nor persuade Mr Wilson to change the Queen's 
Speech. Their object is simply to make so much fuss that 
steel has to be left in Labour's programme for the next 
election. 

Another backbench revolt that has had to be headed off is 
the one over immigration. The main complaint here has 
been against the proposed new deportation powers, set out in 
the wretched Black Paper of August 2nd. This week Mr 
Wilson insisted that this remained his policy, but he then 
promptly confirmed that over deportation the Government 
is in full retreat. He announced the setting up of a com- 
mittee, threw it the additional problem of aliens, and then 
settled back, confident that this thorn was out of his flesh 
at least until after the election. 


Steel and immigration are two internal Labour problems 
which have been much publicised, but which have always 
seemed likely to be settled fairly easily: by calculated defiance 
over steel, by appeasement over immigration. But there is 
a third, less publicised, but far more serious threat to the 
Government's internal stability now looming up: the pro¬ 
posed legislation under threat of which the Trades Union 
Congress and the Confederation of British Industries are to 
conduct a “voluntary" early warning system (described 
in a new' White Paper this week) for rises in incomes 
and prices. 

Already there are signs of strain inside the Cabinet itself, 
and it is not hard to see why. Mr Brown is committed to 
an incomes policy. Back in September he allowed the TUC 
to persuade him that voluntary methods should be tried first; 
but he then made it plain that legislation would be brought in 
if the ITJC proved ineffective. Mr Callaghan last week tacitly 
admitted that voluntary methods are failing. But, sitting in 
the middle of the Cabinet, is the secretary of the Transport 
and General Workers Union, which is leading the fight against 
compulsion. 

Repeated assurances that Mr Cousins is on leave from the 
transport union have long ceased to cut any ice. The point is 
that on the wages legislation Mr Wilson must insist that Mr 
Cousins stands up and be counted. If Mr Cousins stays in 
the Cabinet, and a compulsory early warning system is intro¬ 
duced, then he should be told he must either speak out in 
its support, or get out 


M r WILSON, however, knows enough about his party to 
realise that the coming storm will not be just a private 
war with the T & GW, with or without Mr Cousins. On 
paper, the argument looks almost ridiculously narrow. Even 
the T & GW are putting in their claims under the TUC’s 
voluntary system. All the Government’s compulsory system 
proposes is a different post box, and powers to look at com¬ 
panies' books. But the idea of a new compulsion upon the 
trade unions, however mixlest, strikes depths of alarm which 
is finding some echoes in all sections of the Labour movement. 
Apart from the technical arguments (which are debatable), 
there is one basic fear: that once the door to new trade union 
legislation is pushed ajar, even by the merest chbik, later gov¬ 
ernments will come forward (as the Tories are already pro¬ 
posing) with wider schemes for changing the union laws. 
InMikally, Mr Heath expressed a rather similar anxiety: that 
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if .the oui^t compulsions on employers and unions in the 
eajriy warning tyatwa did not produce results, then the Gov¬ 
ernment would be tempted to udw prqgressivdy bigger steps 
in the same dnecdon. And, atabougb no party is yet dari^ 
to say this, so of course they should. 

Tte fate of the Labour Government will ultimately depend 
on thdr handling of the economy, rather than on their new 
social legislation, however attractive, and the key to getting 
a grip on the economy is to get a grip on wages and prices. 
Mr Wilson has to persuade the potential critics in his party 
that die oidy alternative to wages discipline is an old-fashioned 
deflation. He will face trouble at all points: with right-wing 
union leaders as well as left-wing ones; with the familiar 
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left wiqg group of Labour MFs; and, by no OMUt least, 
wi^ some of to own ministers. 

The Prime MiniMCTr is hnowe to feel that Rhodesia is to 
Cuba, but be may yet find be has picked die wnmg erbis. 
Jn^^ing by the way some, prominent Labour people ate talk- 
ii% the wages issue could be one of the most dangeroudy 
divisive for a Labour Govenunent since that year^ of dread, 
1931. Times, of course, have changed. Mr Wil^ may be 
growing to hair loi^, but be is no Ramsay MacDonald. 
The signs are that the key ministers are standing firm (includ¬ 
ing Mr Gunter at the MUnistry of Labour), and il^ diey get 
backing bom the Prime Minister, the storm could pass with¬ 
out too many trees being iqitooted. But die odds are mount¬ 
ing that this is going to be the decisive domestic batdegtound. 


THE BRITISH ELECTORATE-^2 

Implications of Erith 

By the time this issue The Economist is in readers’ hands, 
the result will be known of Thursday’s by-election at 
Erith and Crayford. How should it be judged ? 


J UST conceivably, the whole course of British politics may 
be changed by the Erith and Crayford by-election result. 
As the Conservatives would need a 10.3 per cent swing from 
Labour to capture this seat in a shabby suburb of south-east 
London, the eKpectation has been that Labour would hold 
it (despite the fact that Mr Heath sits for Bexley, next door). 
On that assumption, Mr Wilson's majority in the House of 
Commons will have been maintained at two, with one seat 
vacant. But the seat that is now vacant is Hull North. At 
last year's general election^ Mr Henry Solomons gained Hull 
North for Labour with a majority that is overiumable by a 
swing of only 1.3 per cent to Conservative. So any swing 
above 1.3 per cent to the Conservatives at Erith will therefore 
have set political and business opinion in Britain by the ears. 

It is ±us worth setting down some guidelines on the 
possible implications of Erith and Crayford, even although 
we are having to discuss them before the result is known. 
‘‘ Listen carefully,” as the Mouse said somewhere in Lewis 
Carroll, ” this is the driest thing I know.” But it could also 
be very important. There are three possibiliues; 

(i) If, first, there has been a straight swing to Labour at 
Erith on Thursday, the nationwide public opinion polls will 
have been confirmed. Labour will be riding high, and it will 
be more puzzling than ever that Mr Wilson does not call an 
immediate general election. 

(2) If, second, there has been a straight swing to Conserva¬ 
tive at Erith, without any major reduction in the Liberal share 
of the vote, then Mr Wilson will be in a very difficult position 
indeed. The implication will be that he is likely to lose Hull 
North, and to see his majority reduced to one after that by- 
election. He might—^being Mr Wilson—postpone voting at 
Hull North until February or March; but we doubt if he 
could remain in government much longer. 

(3) If the main movement at Erith has been a drop in the 
Liberals' sbare of the vote, going mosdy to the Conservatives 
and giving them a net favourable swing solely in consequence 
of that, then the situation is goii^ to need much closer analysis. 


The reason for looking at this third possibility most care- 
ftdly is that, whether or not it happens at Erith, there are 
signs that it is what has been tending to happen elsewhere. 
The most sophisticated analysis of the Liberal vote in the 
1964 general election was made by Mr Hugh Berrington.^ 
His researches showed that, broadly speaking, in the average 
constituency, the Liberals in 1964 drew more votes from the 
other minority party. In other words, in Labour seats they 
drew more from the Conservatives; in Conservative seats, 
more from Labour. In by-elections during this Parliament, 
there is some sign of what might be called a “ re-polarisation ” 
of these Liberal votes: they have been returning to their old 
homes. In Labour seats, some of the former Liberal votes (on 
the Berrington analysis, mostly Lib-Con) seem to have been 
going back to Conservative in an effort to try to get Labour 
out. In Conservative seats, some of the former Liberal votes 
(on the Berrington analysis, mosdy Lib-Lab) seem to have 
been going to Labour to try to get the Tory out. There is, 
however, one type of scat where “ re-polarisation ” works to 
the Liberals' advantage ; it was exemplified by this year's 
by-elections at East Grinstead and Roxburgh, where the 
Liberals had been second in 1964, so that there Labour 
votes switched to Liberal as the best hope of ousting the Tory. 

As Table I oveileaf shows, this story has run fairly con¬ 
sistently through eight of the eleven by-elections in this 
parliament. The first two, in the Labour seats at Leyton and 
Nuneaton, took place when there was an obvious net swing 
away from Labour in the country ; in both of them the Liberal 
share of the vote went down, dearly to the Conservatives' 
advantage. Yet only a fortnight later, in two safe Conservative 
seats at Altrincham and Salisbury, the swing to Conservative 
went down to negligible or minus proportions ; in each the 
Liberal share also dectioed, apparently to Labour's advantage. 
The same thing happened in Che Conservative seat in Saffron 
WaMen the following tnoutb. On either side of Saffron 
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Walden were the East Grinstead and Roxburgh by<Wlidiom. 
There followed the three by^decdona diet do not ft na 
into this analyais. The by*«lection in the stfe seat 

at Abertillety in April was a strai^t fight both and 

in 1965, and is therefore irrelevant. The two by-di^ons in 
the safe Conservadve seats of Birmingham 'HaB Gthen and 
Hove during the summer saw swings between 2 and 3 per cent 
10 the Tories, and in each of them Liberab did reasonably (but 
not spectacularly) well; but both of them occurred when 


Table i—By-Elections this Parliament 




Change in 


Change in Swing to 

Date 

Lab. Seats liberal % 

Gon. Seats 

Liberal % 

Con (» 



of vote 


of vote 

to Lab) 

Jan. 

Le^on 

-2 3 



48-6 


Nuneaton 

-1 -9 



44-8 

Feb. . 



Altrincham 

- 5 8 

41 -1 

■« 



Salisbury 

- 4 4 

-16 




E. Grinstead 

4 4-5 

t 

March 



Saffron Walden 

- 1 3 

-1 5 

ft 



Roxburgh 

410 4 

t 

April 

Abeitillery 




43-7 

May 



Hall Green 

4 0-8 

42 7 

July 



Hove 

16-7' 

42-4 

Nov. 



Westminster 

-4-8 

1 '0*6 


* No Liberal candidate in 1964. t Not relevant; Liberal in first or 
second place. 

Labour was unpopular in the country, so that Liberal votes 
even in Tory seats may have been less inclined to come back 
to the Government. Last week in the Conservative seat of 
the Qties of London and Westminster, the old pattern 
appeared to return. There was a 4.8 per cent drop in the 
Liberals* already derisory share of the vote ; from this 2.4 per 
cent went to Labour, i.i per cent to the Conservative, and 
X.3 per cent to an Independent—thus accounting for the tiny 
net swing of 0.6 per cent from Tory to Labour which goes 
down in the statistics. 

In the two by-elections now at issue, Erith-Crayford and 
Hull North, the percentage shares of the poll in 1964 were: 



Lab. 

Con. 

Lib. ; 

Lab. 

majority 

Swing to 
Con. 

Erith h Crayf ord 

63-1 

32 5 

14-4 

20 6 

rec|uired 

10*3 

Hull North 

43-3 

40-8 

15 9 . 

2-5 

1*3 


If the Liberal vote has dropped at Erith, the Conservatives 
should be disappointed if they have not picked up the bigger 
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(hare of it. At Hull Nortfa, whidi bax ahrayii b^ a marginal 
seat (and where the LBierala dUgbt thexrfore, cni'the above 
analysis, be more evody divided’between Liblaba add Lib- 
Cons), Labour mi^t perhaps to do radier bss badly 
from any drop in the Liberal vote than at Eritfa. 

Two other pdnta are worth making. While Labour bonnets 
will indeed be flying delightedly in the air if Labour's per¬ 
centage majority has increased at Erith, Mr Wilson may 
have one other saving suppon if Labour’s majority has de¬ 
clined there solely because of a Liberal switch to Tory. At any 
time when Liberal candidates were doing as badly as in the 
Westminster by-election last week, Mr Grimond may not want 
to vote with the Tories in the Commons and precipitate a 
general election. 

Second, if there is now a tendency fw third party votes in 
any constituency to switch towards the second party, Mr 
Heath may have more to fear from this at (next year’s ?) 
general dection than Mr Wilson. As Tatde 11 diows, at last 
year's elecqoh, the Tories had 8x»e than twice iul muiy M^ 
as Labour elected on a minority vote. No fewer* than 150 
Tory MPs, nearly half the parliamentary party, and neatly 
SO per cent more than even in 1950, know that ip 1964 they 
polled fewer votes than their Labour and Liberal opponents 
combined. On this reckoning, any undercover move at party 


Table II—MPs Elected on Minority Vote 



1945 

1950 

1959 

1964 

Conservative 

96 

106 

47 

153 

Labour 

77 

76 

31 

71 

Liberal 

2 

5 

2 

7 

Left Wing 

4 

- 

- 

- 

Independent 

3 


- 

- 

TOTAL 

182 

187 

80 

231 


headquarters to Lib-Labbery could spell real trouble for the 
Tories, particularly if it were carefully selective, beginning 
with discreet withdrawals of Labour candidates in the West 
Country, and equivalent Liberal withdrawals at places like 
Reading, Billericay and York. This would give both parties 
the benefit of the grassroots alternative vote in just those places 
where they suspect it would hdp them. 

(This is the second in a series of articles analysing the British 
electorate. The first appeared on October l 6 th.) 


QUEEN’S SPEECH 

Nearly Thirty Pieces 


T he Queen's Speech on Tuesday, and 
ministerial speeches immediately after 
it, specifically foreshadowed nearly thirty 
pieces of legislation. Fifteen came from 
the seventeen forecast in The EccnornUt 
last week; the main omission was that, 
besides losing the nationalisation of steel (as 
had been expected), the Left has not even 
been fed yet with the nationalisation of 


water. All the other anticipated measures 
rolled our, generally in the most conserva¬ 
tive form. 

Mr Grossman has been given a large 
mixed clutch of bills: the L^d CommisF- 
sion ; leasehold ** reform,” including ” pro¬ 
vision for leasehold enfranchisement”; a 
”new system of Exc^uer subsidies for 
local authority housing^ (which may, how¬ 


ever, merely affect the finances of poorer 
local authorities instead of directly and 
desirably tackling the problem of subsidis¬ 
ing only poorer tenants); two bills on rates 
(an early and sensible one to provide 
reductions for poorer domestic ratepayers 
and to allow payment of rates in monthly 
instalments, plus a later bill to relieve the 
general burden of rates, which means to 
inciease the genciral burden of taxes); a bill 
to provide &rer compensation to owner- 
occupiers whose houses are knocked down 
as slunft; and the bill to re-impose build- 
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ClooMihelaA 
with Hie nosi experieice • 
senices ■ cntomeis • toeoHoiis 


As the oldest niid Inr^est Ikink in AustmlHsiii. tlic* Hank 
of New Soiitli Wales is in a speeial position to ad\ ise on 
investniciit ‘Down Under'. Tor those interested in Port- 
lolio investment it openitcs a comprehensive* serviee in- 
ehiiling ndl Nominee faeililies tliroij|;[hoiit Anstrnliu and 
New Zeuland. For eoinpanies eoiisidcriiitf expansion to 
AnsiraJasiu and eupitul investment there it pro\'idcs the 
fullest information and all internnlionai hanking lueili- 
lies. When you think of investing in Aiistralia''H and New 
/ealancrfc richly promising future—think of ‘the 

Wah's', Australasia's lirsi hank. 


AAotb Australians and New Zealanders diQQgg the 

UW OF KW SOUTH WttiS 

-than ary other Bank 'Down Under 


Main London Offico: 29 Threadneedle St., EC2 * Travel Service: Sackville St.. Wl. 
Australian Migrant Intorimtion Service: Tetevisfon House, Kingsway. WC2. 



Nowadays, more and more British businessmen are going to Japan to 
open up new fields, forge new links with Japanese concerns. Yet the 
success of your trip can often hinge on your knowing some of the local 
i customs. 

; For this reason JAL have produced both a * Businessman’s Guide to 
] Japan* and a gramophone record of Japanese phrases vital for the trip. 
. In the guide you’ll find lists of Banks and their addresses. Notes on 
importing and exporting goods. Good hotels. How to entertain in 
Japan and how you’ll be entertained. Rules of etiquette. Everything. 
The record will help you perfect ^ouc Japanese phrases. And with 
every record comes a phonetic version of the phrases to give you even 
greater assistance. 

Both guide and record are part of the suf^rb JAL service you get when 
i you intend flying to Japan. Also coming with the airline ticket is 
j typically courteous Eastern service, comfort and marvellous food. You 
arrive in Japan feeling fresh and ready for work. l*lease zmtefor yonr 
i FREE copies of the guide and record to Dept. 8. 



%f/kr»JKM JKIR LIMBS 

8 Iljtiuvcr Street. London VC'i. IVI • I/vJf Vitfk 38)8 
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Hill, Samuel conducts capital 
negotiations at 100 Wood Street 

Merchant bankers Hill, Samuel have one of the largest 
issuing departments in Britain. It is actively engaged in 
assisting private and public companies with their capital 
requirements. When a company decides to raise long 
'T term finance, oboiin a Stodt Ezchang? quotatioit 4 m( 

1 ^1 negotiate a merger, the judgment and badting of Hill, 

L *. Samuel is of real importance for the future. 

Hill, Samuel & Co. Limited • 100 Wood Street, London, E.C.2 • National 8011 
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log licences on some large private construc- 

tion projects (it is said that it \. 

affect al 
of some 

need to bevViiiHiciPM; . ■ >; t;- --^vj 

Mr BrospiP 

comes pol% ^ at^SCSent .(^t: jb tn^mh- 
ahead acr0l|f Jtt miila;teijal So 

is the bill to ** streftgtnen the control of' 
CommQ]iwcal;}i imfliigrajpon*” but poly , 
after an uiide|k^de$t,r|j^^ (wh 
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of n^sterial ** proposals for the more 
eff^dve co-ordination of inland transport/* 
or much* hut more 

ing thfep^i sdipote^. 
1*^ but ^leyi|l»t« here ' 
dut iiudclk 

dassPs. So it is ih almoftt every other 
of.the Spjxch. Mr Wilson evils 



with^tl 


-:rr— 

stiy fee^ ^:ht < 



ought, pleaii to ine|drtli(ie|endeiit ’‘franiMesiirf^jbdri «kid eWdbtfc^wlWf ih 
Hoim QSc^tahin^rfdInto Sir SHidt- oar.'l^-Mdttdienti^.iiknfy^ jitr 
Soskice’s dahn that nobody should Grimond deuces from it that the Labour 

dedsions. Government has been weaned ** away from 



allowed to appeal againat his 
The bill to provide suppL 
w^c-related national insi 
win apply not only to the. 
unemployment and widmli^ 
very desirable), but to the 
sickness (wbjd is noQ. The' 
fuller disddflhre of inrormatlon by com¬ 
panies ” was amplified in the Spee^ only 
by the ooat;-«rd^ words ** including the 
disdosure of political contribiittons *’: a 
measure that should have sought to go 
further than the recommendations of the 
Jenkins committee, and become a major 
instrument cf economic reform and prob¬ 
ing for efficiency^ is thus to be cheat^i^ 
by a petty party h^ittuvies^ (For the atst^ 
the Speech contained ^e expected refer¬ 
ences to the Tjerritorial Army Bill, imple¬ 
mentation of the Devlin report for the 
docks, Mr Peart*s agricultural legislation, a 
bill to str^gthen the law on misleading 
trade descriptions,’* the Ombudsman, and 
road safety. 

Gentle Obeisances 

T he Other items in the Queen*s Speech 
are hardly likely to set the Thames on 
fire. There is the promised. IxU to forgive 
the Coal Board some of its debts, rather 
nattily called by ^ Wilson ** a bill... to 
assist in modernising both the financia l ay^j 
induswial structure of the coal Indiisti^.’^ 
As fuiOQused in Labour’s pre-elocMon 
material, nationalised industries are to be 
freed of ^‘statutoi^ limitations impeding 
the proper use m their manuiheturing 
resources.” A bill has already been pul^ 
lished to increase public service and armed 
forces’ pensions, at an initial annual cost of 
about £25 million, but even this seems 
barely to put them ahead of rise in the 
cost ci living since thdr last increase. New 
pensions are rightly to go. to teadim’ 
widows as well. The Agricultural Wages 
Board will be enabled to fix minimum rates 
of sick pay for form workers; and 
” improvement of the family doctor ser¬ 
vice ^ will also require legislation. 

In economic policy, the Queen’s Speech 
contained the expected reference to provid¬ 
ing new incj^dv^ {p^. mdustrial invest¬ 
ment ; and a' mdwr kfos Uk|iccted reference 
to what Mr Wilm now the ” pretty 
bright ** hopes of U ** succestfnl conclusion 
fo diicusstons wtih die Ramhib: of Ireland 
dll the cstablidundht of k me trade area ” 
between it.add'Brifoiit The^ Speech talked 


m\- 

“for 


tjifjk a »to 
into CoAMr- 
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order in council, on Monday, was 
revdlded on Wednesday. It all lodts that 
much better when one learns that the total 
population of this scattered lot of coral 
lal^B, which stretch from Farquhar, a pin¬ 
point off the coast of Malagasy, to Omgo 
Garcia, about i,ooo miles southwest of Cey¬ 
lon, is only a few hundred itinerant fisher¬ 
men and their families. There are no 
national susc^dbilities to be seriously out¬ 
raged ; no likdiliood that whatever bases 
are eventually created will (as has happened 
elsewhere) end up as little more than police 
posts to keep law and order among the 
restive locals. Coral reefs are probably 
the best bases to have in this day and age. 

For more than a year there has been 
sporadic, discreet talk about Diego Garcia 
as a possible alternative to Aden. At pres¬ 
ent toe plans for this island are limited to an 
American communications centre and a 
fuelling depot for the British navy (the 
plans for the other islands are vaguer and 
more diatam). The fact that Diego Garcia 
has a good barfioiir and. a [site for ai large 


INDIAN OCEAN 

Coral Bases 

I T will be made to sound pretty bad. In 
these days when colonies and bases 
are bpth things to keep quiet about, Britain 
sets about forming a new colony, to be 
called the Brkish Indian Ocean Territory, 
whose sole purpose is to serve Anglo- 
American defence. The new arrangement 


airfield, and lies plum in the middle of the 
ocean, suggests that these plans mi gh y be 

very least it 
British fo go 
Adeni hook. 

i^;JbeiQg |)^ Mauritius and 
the Seychelles," of WhiCn the various islands 
have been depeofteniries.. Admittedly the 
island^, irii reif|#e,.;j^ dieir ” depend- 
encg[” status A 49^^ accident of 
Bi^sh impdrialbm. sfw^the same, their 
pbi^tia] value for defence represents the 
sort of lucky bonus that sometimes comes 
to ve^poor territories—^rather like finding 
oil. minority party in the Mauritian 
eoalttiDn'Mveromcnt is unhappy about the 
flat. £% mSion that has been offered for 
Diego Garciathey have been urging the 
ruling Labour party to hold out for terms 
■^that would' continue to bring advantages 
over the years. Since Mauritius, which is 
due to b^me independent in December 
1966, will need every penny it can get hold 
of, this is surely a good time for London to 
be generous. 

RUSSIA AND CHIN A 

The Dog That Didn*t 
Bark 

S PECULATION that the Russians might nse 
the anniversary celebration of the 
Bolshevik revolution on November 7th to 
make some spectacular demarche against 
the Qiinese was not borne out. An the 
recent to-ing and iro-ing between the 
Russians and their east European allies, 
together with signs that the Russians were 
getting fed up with Peking’s persistent 
attacks, were the main grounds for 
speculation. In the event the Russians and 
their friends played it cool. 

None of the top east Europeans turned 
up in Moscow to lend wei^ to the 
occasion, and Mr PolvansW, who delivered 
the main speech on behalf cjf the Russian 
leadership, devoted moat , of his diacourse 
to a survey of domiestic dhirs. His attacks 
on ’’American im^rialism**'wi^e com- 
pratively benign; in fact, he spoke hope¬ 
fully about the possibility of achieving ^ a 
turn for the better” in international 
rekeions. He referred to the Chinese, too, 
more in sorrow than in anger, admitting 
that the unity of the communist movement 
was a diffici^ and complex business, and 
declaring that the best way to work for 
it at present was by joint action against die 
imperialists. There was nothing about pre¬ 
paring for a world communist conference 
at which the (^nese could be formally 
drummed out (m absentia^ of course) and 
Russian leadership over the communist 
movement formally confirmed. Did the 
omission show that the Russians realise that 
this idea is still a non-starter ? 

^ Polyansky also reaffirmed the Russian 
ckim that Moscow had done everything it 
could to mend the quarrd with Peking and 
that it was now . up to the Chinese. But 
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cim the Russians afford indefinitely to leave 
the initiative to the Chinese ? If it were 
to prove a purely concihatOry initiative, that 
would be nnc. But it is idle to inline il 
would be. Chinese attacks against the 
present Russian leaders continue to increase 
in fury and venom. It is not easy to see 
what positive, and effective, action the 
Chinese could now take to assert their 
international leadership. But the Russians 
may soon find themselves tryix;^ to fend off 
ik^C^ese ini^^ve rather than encourage 
nw5*' 'i' I' V 

_ '' 

'^^ttonapf Tfile 

't.NTiL ..diw' iifeFeHH) tt ..BungNktt last 

ln4 bjien''’ * 

fbr.'.aioiA' 

excuse for easing out of its Cypriot responsi* 
bilities however difficult it may be to foot 
the bill. 

There could hardly be a better example 
than last week’s affray at Famagusta of the 
undiminished importance of having a UN 
military presence in Cyprus. Nor could 
there be a better example of the hopeless 
blind alley of mutual fear and suspicion 
that the Cypriots have got themselves stuck 
in. Because the Greek Cypriots are~or 
profess to be—afraid of a Turkish invasion, 
they set out to strengthen the fortifications 
around the port at Famagusta. Because the 
Turkish Cypriots who live in the walled 
city suspected the intentions of the Greeks, 
they nervously let off their guns. The 
Greek Cypriot national guard proceeded to 
demonstrate what a formidable force it has 
become. The local UN commander 
arranged a cease-fire. The Turks in Ankara 
alerted their armed forces and appealed to 
the Security Council. Archbishop Malrarios 
came up with a demilitarisation plan ffiat 
would make the Turkish Cypriots at 
Famagusta feel even more vulnerable. They 
now openly bewail Ankara’s failure to come 
to their aid—which presumably makes the 
Greek Cypriots even more keen to 
strengthen the Famagusta defences—^and 
General Thimayya, the UN commander, is 
left to sort things out as best he can. 

This cautionary tale may impress the UN 
Assembly, but vm It mm the Greeks and 
the Turks more aocommodating ? In 
Athens next week Mr Stephanopoulos’s 
government will &ce parliament for the 
first time since it narrowly won a vote 
confidence at the end of September, fai 
Ankara, Mr Demirel’s even newer Justice 
party government has been facing parha- 
ment for the first time this week. Although 
he is certain to get his vote of confidence 
by a oxnfortable margin, Mr Demirel still 
has to work his passage with the army. For 
domestic reasons bodb goveinments ml be 
tempted to act tough over Cyprus. 
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PORTUGAL 

Regrets Shewed ' 

A aotnr 23 i^liioii people tnhabh Portu¬ 
gal, as Dr Salazar defines it—that is, 
not just European Portugal,” but the 
African and Asian provinces ” too. On 
November 7th, it is officially claimed, about 
a million Portuguese (in Europe, Africa and 
Asia) voted for National Union caiudidates 
tlie only candidates. This id-isoc very 
hwressiv&^even if. one^oece^ all the 
official claims. 

government that dpotrolBr^fil means df ex¬ 
pression and assddafioD,- aiid which had 
i^n used arcestSy disqimlifications and 
mtructitms to Ford; all the liberal opposi- 
candidates to withdraw, sbooU be able 
^.m make 0 better show. As^in 1^1, about 
per cent of the tightly limited eleaorate 
^abstained; in some areas, abstentions ran • 
.fts high as 40 per cent. Dr 
^s luspect tbit the 

a million names in alV'^d'mr ab¬ 
stentions were more nuiderous than is 
admitted. 

Against this background, the yfi-year-old 
prime minister’s broadcast on November'5th 
sounded odd indeed. To call it hypocritical 
would be less accurate than to say that it 
seemed detached from reality. Dr Sala/ar 
began: “ I am told that 1 should say some 
words to close the electioneering period. I 
do not quite see the need for this.” He 


701 

made a revealing reference to the support 
given to his pany in a previous eleeite by 
diree*quarters of the voters, ” who wtte not 
affajd to c^tpress their , option .by voting.” 
Hlb^longelt passage ms supposed to' be a 
repfy to bjpppsition complaints at the delay 
in investigating General Delgado's murder 
(the general’s body was found last spring, 
just over the border in Spain). ” We have 
acted honestly and swiftly,” Dr Salazar 
claimed. In fact, it was not un^ late 
October that the government respon&d .to 
Sperah judicial inquiries. prime 

minister neither admitted \diie>. rid6iiy nor 
explained it. He preferred to suggest that 
Ddgado was killed to stop him ** coirfess^ 
to the Portuguese authorities rtbe‘giiMit41's 
miad, be added, had been poisonea by his 
adinii^on for American ppliticsl methods. 

Salazar denouiicM. the. 

|llqi for **a broad discussion A overseas 
jpoficy.” The National Union had staged 
indignant demonstrations, against this 
demand.; these, he said, **mu8t have con¬ 
vinced all men tff goodwill of the uselessness 
of anv such discussion.” Yet, in die same 
speech he ingenuously regretted that the 
opposition candidates had withdrawn and 
thus denied the public the ” advantage 7 hf 
considering "more substantial ctidasiiM” 
than their manifestoes had presented He 
was sorry, he said, because it would have 
been useful to see how many people sup¬ 
ported and how many reject die oppo¬ 
sition's ideas. So it would. 


tS/^e Cconotni^tt 
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THE STATE OF THE MINISTRY 


^ It is said, and we believe on good 
^1 grounds, that one of the difliculties 
J in re-constructing the Cabinet is the 
embryo state of Parliament. There is now 
no House sitting—there is not even a 
Sp^cr, and, therefore, new writs cannot 
be issued. Any member of the House of 
Commons who now takes office must return 
to the wretched career, of a candidate for 
• three months—till February he must lead 
a life of perpetual soUcitariona, innumerable 
questions, and latent anxiety. But this only 
shows that the regulations for the assemb¬ 
ling of Parliament singularly need the 
immediate attention of a reforming Govern¬ 
ment. . . . The difficulty of the recon- 
limbtion is grave and clear. The Liberal 
party la divisible, like a French Assembly, 
into a left, a right, and a centre. There ace 
men like Mr Lowe who object almost, if not 
altogether, to die minimum of reform. 
Thera are men like Mr Bright who demand 
without stint or reservation the maximum 
of reform. There is the ktcat ^moderate 
section, five times as numerous as-, each of 
these, which lies between them, and vari¬ 
ously, according to the shifting dispositions 
of times and men, inclinea towards either. 
The Cabinet ought to contain representa¬ 
tives of each of these sections, if it is to be, 
as it should be, the party m miniature; yet 
how, if so, is it to discuss the matters upon 
which it has a difference almost of principle 


—how is it to frame a Reform Bill—bow ia 
it to agree not to frame a Reform Bfil? 

. . . It is said that there are no young 
men of known ability in the Liberal party. 
We answer there are as yet no young men 
of sufficient eminence because till lately 
there were old men oi sufficient eminence. 
We once heard a London gentlemen com¬ 
plain that emigration took away tijie beat 
of the bwer classes, and so impoveridied 
the moral force of England. "No,” 
anaweced a country clergyman, who knew 
something by eyesight of the matter ia 
hand, " as soon as the beat man goes out of 
a pariah, the second best gets the oimor- 
tunity to become the best, and generally in 
a little while he is just as good as jdie man 
whoi went away.” So hem there are many 
young Liberals wh(r;want only opportunity 
and trial to prove chk they arc as able aa 
several Cabiiwt Ministers we need not 
name. Geniuf is everywhere rare, and the 
world but rarely needs it, but sound ability 
in the strong and grave senm necessary to 
a good administrator is happny. common in 
England, or England would not be the 
country which we see she is. But if young 
men are to be introduced, they should be 
brought in. to frame the new measures. 
Men with diaracters to make will hesitate 
to endorse the dubious bills of retiring 
miniatera. 
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1956; the hero returns 1965: the hero remmns 


T he choice^ said Prcsideni de Gaulk when he confirmed on 
Novembtt 4Ch that he would sund again for president on 
Deceflsber 5tli| is between himself and a confusion even more 
diaastraus ^n due which Fiance has known in the past. He has 
thus turned the whole presidential contest into a personal vote of 
confidence. As passions rise, the seven-year record of the Fifth 
Republic, whidi ought to be a deciding factor in the minds of 
the voters, is liable to get blurred. Seen though gaullist sp^taclcs, 
Alay, 1958, appears the frontier gate between hell and^heaven. 
At the other extreme, M. Tixier-Vignancour has had produced 
a propaganda film called eloquently Sept Ans de Malheur** This 
sort of mood may soon make balanced judgment impossible. 
Before it is too late, your correspondent has tried to take a 
detached look at the gaullist record in the field of finance, econo¬ 
mics, foreign policy and government. 

Seven fat years ? The two charts below show how easy it is, 
by selecting one's statistics, to present a one-sided picture. The 
Fifth RepablicV major economic success has been in finance. The 
spectacular rise in French gold and foreign exchange reserves, 
which one chan shows, has made it possible for the general to 
challenge the western monetary system based on the dollar. With¬ 
out tUb rise, his dlploiiiatic offensives would have been impossible. 
But the fritter of all this gold has led outsiders into thinking that 
France's industrial growth really got going only in 1958, and that 
Mimg then France has taken the lead wi±in the European com¬ 
munity. This is untrue. As the second chart shows, France's 
industrial output has been rising more slowly than that of its 



partners since 1958. Where France is outstanding among the Six 
is in the steep rise in its cost of living. 

Since 1958 the French economy has gone through three stages : 
one period of rapid expansion sandwiched between two mild 
recessions. The first recession contributed towards the success of 
devaluation in 1958 ; together with the disarray of the trade unions 
in the early days of the new regime, it helped to hold wages down. 
The real income of industrial workers did not regain its 1957 
until 1961. But after 1961, with a new boom in industry, wages 
climbed fast. Prices, too, got out of control. In the autumn of 
1963, the government had to introduce a ** stabilisation- plan." 
The effects of this measure were felt during the following year, 
and French industry is only now recovering from this last period 
of stagnation. 

France’s foreign trade has followed a different pattern since 
1958. Spurred by devaluation and by the slack demand at home, 
exports forged ahead in the early years. But then, as industry 
picked up, they were overtaken by imports, so that only now is 
France about to have a trade surplus once again. Despite its 
financial success, the Fifth Republic has yet to prove that it can 
combine rapid expansion with price stability and balanced 
trade. 

One is struck by the economic continuity between the Fourth 
and Fifth Repubiics. Tom between the two schools of planning 
and laisser faire, General de Gaulle and his ministers have not 
used their seven years in power to carry out anv deep structural 
reforms of the economy. The two nu^or aims of the plan for the 
next five years are to speed up mdustrial concentration and 
increase productive investment. On average, Frenchmen are now 
better off <dian they were eight years ago, but the advance has not 
been steady or fast enough to exjfiain the massive vote that General 
de Gaulk is now expected to gather in. True, elections are not 
won by econotiucs alone. It is salutary to remember that the 
Fourth Republic, unable to cope with its worst colonial problem, 
Algeria, collapsed when the country was at the peak of a period 
of unprecedented prosperity. 

Psephologists say that foreign affairs are of secondary importance 
in an election. They are wrong when it comes to France today. 
General de Gaulle has performed magnificently on the diplomatic 
stage. As your correspondent argued in these columns last week, 
the general’s prophetic vision inay have been at fault, bur nobody 
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TOJ 


Settle in Dollars or in Yen 

As with 90 ntany things, even quite ccimplicatcd foreign 
exchange transactions can be very simple—^v hen you know 
how. What frequently presents a major problem to the trader 
is very probably a straightforward operation to Klcinworr, 

Benson who have correspondents and banking accounts all 
over the world. The manufacturer and exporter arc faced with 
many difficuhies already. Problems on the financial front can 
aeadify be eased by calling on the services of Kleinwott, Benson. 
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can question his masterly powers of recovery. It is enough to 
point out that he now not only challenges American kagership 
of the western alliance (which he has always done), buc can also 
claim to be a hero in the eyes of the third world and a practising 
champion of co-cxistence-^which, considering the recent jpast, is 
quite an achievement. The French president now occtipses a 
position that some people feared and others hoped would be 
filkd by ^kWllaonalxllhe British From.Yjgf iKdxtt 

view of dialling an election »i ]p|aince, it is a 'poiltovto ; 
fight |rom. ; , S. .• .. 

ThhjA^will vpte ^caiAe of . 

of his The Left hiis bm abiiken V siideessihre 

formances jo world affairs. It is not true that French communists 
are giving M. Mitterrand, the Socialist candidate, no more than 
half-hearted support because of their sympathy with gauUist foreign 
policy. But it is true that the Communist party leadership must 
f^eel ill at'ease when its electoral opponent is praised in the Russian 
press. After years of subservience to Moscow, this clash of interests 
is in iijself |i , healthy phenomenon. 

Tt^ on the borderllne.bttw^ htme and foreign offaha 
migh|#e iifeMtianed here. One is the /orca de /roppa. Defence 
expemturie has gone up subatOntially in the past sem years 
despite the ending of the Algerfam war, and it loob as if it will 
have to keep on rising. Hie gauUists’ reply to this is that France’s 
defence still takes a smaller alioe of the national cake than does 
Britain^ In any case, did anybody expect a general to reduce 
expendftuie on the armed forces ? 

The second issue is the hangover from the Algerian war, a war 
that dominated French politics for eight years. The opposition can 
argue that the Fifth Republic waged this war as long as did the 
Fourth, that General dc Gaulle could have ended it earlier than 
he did. The fact remains that he did bring it to an end and is 
entitled to make political capital out it (which will heavily 
outweigh the loss of some Alg^rk Fran^'se votes to M. Tixier- 
Vignancour). The strange thing is that many seemingly clever 
politicians had evidently assumed that General de Gaulk would 
get them out of the Algerian tangle and then, like Cincinnatus, 
retire again. The wiser men were those who, turning round 


Napoleon Ill’s slogan, Vempire, c*mt la paix en AlgMe, forecast 
that peace in Algeria would mean the consolidation of the gaullist 
empire at home. A liberal empire, strong and popular enough 
to tolerate some democratic niceties. 

In contrast with the eiuUess succession of' short-lived govern¬ 
ments during the previous regime, gaullist stability is a trump card 
for the general’s supporters. Since he became president, France 
has had only two prime ministers. The opposition, admittedly, 
can point out that the other ministers have been changed more 
frequently; only M. Ckiuve de Murville has held the same port¬ 
folio since 1958. But government changes arc, in fact, largely 
irrelevant. General de Gaulle shapes policy ai^ his ministers, 
including the prime minister, carry out his wishes. 

Security of tenure has strengthened his hand in foreign affairs 
and helped him to build up the anned forces. It does not seem 
to have led to major social reforms. It certainly has not enabled 
President de Gaulle to diape institutions solid enough to endure 
after his departure. Some will say that seven years have not 
been ezuii^; others, .that a Bonapartist faces ineviuble 
diffi^tka Jh w^Riipng s idvfliaii ^cessioti* ! jb any egsd^ = the 
general rxi&t k p|2hi on Nbvembik 4th< that vidthout liiih the 
present regime could not survive. 

The gitt of his arguroei^ was: Moi, ou le diiluge. Although 
not very flattering to his lieutenants, it was an electorally effective 
speech. Is remanding Frenchmen d the things they accomplished 
together both in wutime and since 1958, General de Gaulle was, 
in fact, preserving two illusions; that in 1940 the mass eff the 
nation had been dedicated to resistance; and that in May, 1958, 
Frenchmen were not influenced by fear of the paratroopers. Ought 
they now to be flattered or humiliated by this demand to sign 
another blank cheque ? 

Like Dostoyevsky’s grand inquisitor, the French president seems 
convinced that what men really want is a saviour, a ruler rather 
than responsibility. The election on December 5th will in reality 
be a plebiscite. The general’s predictable victory will perhaps be 
based less on the record of the last seven years than on the myth 
of the legendary hero—and the weakness of those who oppose 
the hero. 


GERMANY 

A share 
in a bomb, 
please 

FROM OUR BONN CORlUtSPONinSifT 

MBf Herr SchTfider^ the west Geonan 
foreign minister, arrives in London 
on Novemlkr 15th, mainly to talk about 
refurbishing the western alliance^ he can 
count on a sympathetic reception, tiiougb 
by no means on flawless visibility. This at 
least is something: Herr SchrOder is luwd 
by now to the ubiquitous fog of contem¬ 
porary international diplomacy; he is be¬ 
coming less accustomed to sympathy. After 
the gei^l election on September X9th he 
was reinstated at the foreign ministry in 
defiance of the misgivim and madiinations 
of President Lflbke, Dr Adenauinr, Herr 
Gerstemnaier, Herr Strauss and Baron von 
Gutteabera (whio^ 1 ^ the way, lost a vrmk 
of ei^t live hen pheasants against 
Schr£ler’s return to office). 


In an article puWshed in Neues Deutsch¬ 
land on October 16th the foreign minister’s 
east German counterpart, Herr Otto Winzer, 
ascribed to Herr Schrdder tiie calculatloQ 
tiiat Boon alone .cannot pursue ” a policy 
of revenge against the German DemoccadiB ! 
Republic ” but requires Nato’s help, .imfer' 
the leadership of the United States. ** 
.SchrMer,” Herr Winzer droned dismally 
bn, is pressing the United States to in- 
trisaie and expmte its suppoR for Bonn’s 
revanchist policy.” Poor Herr SdirMer: 
he is simultaneously the slack custodian of 
Germany’s vital interests ” and the taut 
champion ofthe aggresrive and revandiist 
aims of west German imperialism.” 

On his way to London the foreign 
minister is stopping in Paris in order to try 
to exorcise some of the chill which be per¬ 
sonally is blamed for having engendered in 
Franco^Gertnan relations. But there is no 
sign yet tint President de Gaulle has over¬ 
come the instinctive reluctance to embrace 
Herr Schtflder that he acknowledged at the 
signing of the Franco-German treaty on 
January aa, 1963; nor, for that matter, that 
Herr Sdhfflder has overcome his reluctance 
to be embraoscL * 

There is, indeed, no serious readiness in 


Gern^y to truckle to General do Gaulle’s 
policies, least of all to submit the country 
to French nuclear protection. The. result 
. of the Bundestag etoion demonstrated;that 
west Germans approve of tfaeir.gov- 
. MiiiRh&l European-Atlantic . attitudes. 
■■ de Gaulle would Iw dedi^ 

hiniMf were he to take at its faoRlkvlue 
official Bonn’s polite conuhdkt dn im' de¬ 
cision to stand for another term ol office. 
The Siiddeutsche Zeitung edioed what un¬ 
inhibited Germans can be heard saying 
everywhere when it wrote on November 8tb 
of the ’’pompous self-assurance” of the 
president’s announcement, with its inherent 
underestimate of the intelligence of the 
French nation as a whole. 

In London (and in the United States 
when the German phancdlor and his foreign 
ministers go there'in early December) Herr 
Schrdder will find readiness to get on with 
the business of trying to put me western 
alliance in better ordR, while taking account 
of Bonn’s special susoepdbilitks. Fro- 
crasdnatiqxi has loftjts haxidiest pnretext now 
that it is Ittiown whb, bairiim accidents, will 
bd ruUilg France and west uennany for the 
' next^few fears. It has always been appre¬ 
ciated that sovereign Germany must find 
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it unsadsCactory to be the only Nato couotfy 
dsptmi of die cfaanoe to veto the deplo^- 
ment and use of imdear weapons on its 
own territory. Various possibilities, such 
as the five-power committee proposed by 
Mr McNamaras the American secretary of 
defence, are being cmisidered for stronger 
German representation in nuclear counsels. 

This mi^t be arranged. But Bonn wants 
more. It stiU demands—with indeterminate 
backing tmd no open discussion of the cost 
—that vfist Germany should play an active 
part as well as have a say in the workings 
of a '' nuclear weapons system.’* Herr 
Schrdder will repeat in London his govern¬ 
ment’s objections to the British proposal for 
an Atlantic nuclear force and its preference 
for the American idea of a multilateral sur¬ 
face-fleet ; according to what Mr Dean 
Rusk^ the American secretary of state, said 
on November 5th, both these projects are 
still on the international agenda. 

Herr Erhard has said he intends to 
respond to President Johnson’s invitation to 
the Germans to produce some ideas of their 
own for solving the dilemma. The problem 
is to find a way of satisfying Germany’s 
national pride while allaying the suspicions 
of Germany's former enemies. It is unhkely 
that Herr Erhard has much up his sleeve. 
Presumably he would be much relieved if 
President Johnson were to make up his mind 
in Bonn's favour, and then firmly call the 
tunc for the rest. 

With so many delicate negotiations ahead, 
Herr Erhard confined himself to familiar 
generalities when he announced his govern¬ 
ment's programme in the Bundestag on 
Wednesday. About Bonn's special dil^ul- 
ties with France he said virtually nothing. 
And little of what he said about the future 
of Europe can have displeased the French 
president. Herr Erhard spoke of the goal 
of '*a new, united, and greater Europe 
alongside the United States and the Soviet 
Union." Europe, he said, must shape itself 
politically, economically and militarily, 
though he admitted that it seems impossible 
for the time being to make the peoples of 
Europe fed that they belong together 
politically. His most pointed pasMge was 
a warning that what has been achieved so 
for towards European integration would be 
jeopardised if the basic treaties themselves 
were questioned. 

The chancellor reaffirmed Germany’s be¬ 
lief in the indispensability of Nato. He 
emphasised the unbreakable link between 
the government’s foreign policy and its 
long-term goal of reunification. He dakned 
that west Germany had accepted the most 
essential commitment of a nuclear nonpro¬ 
liferation treaty eleven years ago when it 
abjured the manufacture of nuclear 
weapons. When Germany was reunited it 
would be ready to accept the guarantees 
required by its neighbours. In the mean¬ 
time, Herr Erhard argued, it was only 
fair that members of the Nato alliance 
should be allowed to partidpate in nudear 
defence in proportion to the threat to their 
security and to their contribution to the 
common cause. 
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GERMANY, RUSSIA AND THE WEST 

The debate proceeds 


“ Let the debate proceed,* this paper said 
on October 16 th at the end of an article 
that asked whether there was a case fw 
dropping the idea of an Atlantic nuclear 
force in order to get a non^proltferation 
tieaty with the Russians. 

Sir— I should like to take issue with 
your “ Pandora Stewart ’* editorial of 
October i6th. You tend 10 present the 
debate as two opposing schools—a con¬ 
servative one, which wants to unite the 
West and oppose communists everywhere, 
and a radical one, which distinguishes 
between China and Russia and wants to 
oppose the former and to reach an accom¬ 
modation with the latter, possibly against 
German objections or at the expense of 
western collective organisation. My con¬ 
tention is that the real debate concerns 
the consequences to be drawn from the 
premises of the second school, that is from 
communist polycentrism, and from the 
desirability of detente in Europe. 

You seem to imply, that there can be 
only one form of difTcrentiated attitude 
towards the East, that which considers 
China so much more dangerous thap 
Russia as to find it necessary to enlist the 
latter's help against the former; and only 
one form of detente in Europe and of 
solution for the German problem, that 
which rests on the acceptance of the status 
quo in the hope of its evolution toward 
liberalisation. However, many European 
and American commentators have pointed 
out that while China is ideologically the 
more hostile and, in the long run, the 
more dangerous of the two communist 
great powers, the Soviet Union is by far 
the more powerful and the more dangerous 
in the short run (Cuba, Berlin). The 
Chinese threat is mostly potential and its 
military character is open to discussion. 

* Russia holds now, under its military 
domination, a politically and spiritually 
western-oriented region. 

Some have concluded that the West 
should seek an accommodation with the 
we^er of the two adversaries, in order 
to put pressure on the stronger. Others, 
while considering this strategy as un¬ 
realistic or premature, do nevertheless sec 
in the , Sino-Soviet split a favourable 
opportunity because, by creating trouble 
for Russia in the cast, it may induce 
Russia to start a withdrawal from central 
Europe; but they think this would happen 
only if, far from rushing to offer pre¬ 
mature concessions in exchange for help 
against an enemy which is nut yet really 
threatening, the West prepares to exploit 
the future moment when the Soviet Union 
will be in need of our help against China 


and may be ready to accept a real settle¬ 
ment in east-central Europe in exchange. 

Finally, without going so far, some 
critics do think that the' United States is 
in danger of getting ^ wrong, 

by over-reacting to the 
and.under-reacting to the of 

easing the Soviet d^nance olieasNWtral 
Europe and eventually endii^ it jKek- 
ing Soviet UnionSi'help ta. Aab| it loses 
its freedom of action in Burbpe. > 

This raises the second pfc^lem-r^ibout 
the relationship between ^viet-Attmican 
accommodation and German ret^ifica- 
tion. 1 wish it were simply true. 

the better the Russians the 
Americans get on, the better the chances 
that the east Germans will one dsy he 
released fkom a regime they loathe. bf 
course true that (pfoce General de Gitdle) 
a Soviet-AikMBrican understanding most be 
an essentiodT dement of any European or 
German senlemcnt. But the point is that 
there are many ways for the Russians and 
the Americans to “ get on better ” ; some 
arc acceptable to their allies and some not; 
some would be conducive to a European 
settlement on the basts of German and 
European reunification and some on the 
basis of German and European partition. 
The recent books of Professors Brzezinski 
and Kissinger Itave shown an awareness 
of the need for and possibility of a third 
way between an indiscriminate cold war 
and an indiscrimiqgte detente approach, 
that is of a flexible and purposeful diplo¬ 
macy which, by a combination of firmness 
and accommodation of pressures and pro¬ 
mises, would try to use the differentiation 
of the communist world for progressing 
toward a solution of the European 
problems. 

It is of course by no means certain that 
the multilateral force or the Atlantic 
nuclear force are compatible with this 
approach, although one cannot be sure of 
the opposite either. But one con be sure 
that to abandon the initiative in Atlantic 
and European matters completely, in order 
to reward the Russians for an anti-Chinese 
and anti-proliferation position which they 
already ^Id (because it is as much in 
their interest as in ours), or in order to 
obtain from them a formalisarion of their 
tadt agreement with the West whidi is 
probably not possible and perhaps not 
desirable, will not do. 

Let indeed the debate proceed. Bur let 
us hope it will be a little broader and less 
simple than you make it to be.—FaitlifLilly 
yours, 

PlEKRE HASSNER, 

Research Associate 
Centre d’Etudes dcs Relations 
Internationales, Paris 
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MOROCCO 


When generals 
stoop 



Ben Barka 


L 'affaire bbn barka, as all Paris is 
calling it» has the makings of a shat¬ 
tering polkioal scanchd. The kidnapping, 
just two weeks ago, in broad daylight in a 
Paris street, of tte Moroccan left-wing 
leader, Mr Mchdi Ben Barka, has put King 
Hassan of Morocco in a spot. He has, in 
effect, eidier to abandon his hopes of form* 
ing a bfoader-based governtnem (and pos- 
emy losing the goodwill of France too) or 
to part with his former protector, the for- 
mioaUe right-^wing minister of the interior, 
General Oufkir. 

General Oufkir, accompanied by Mr 
Dlimi, director of the Moroccan Suretd, 
bore purposefully into Paris within twenty- 
four hours of the kidnapping. According to 
M. Lopez, • French Air France official, 
who has admitted to taking part in Mr Ben 
Barkans abduction (and is now under 
French arrest), diey spent the night at his 
house. Then, before returning to Rabat, 
General Oufkir and Mr Dlimi visited the 
suburban residence of a well-known French 
gangster, M. Boucfaeseiche—^the house to 
which, so Lopez has said, Mr Ben Barka 
had been taken. M. Boucheseiche was be¬ 
lieved to have, later, fled to Morocco; but 
when the French demanded his extradition 
he could not be found. President de Gaulle, 
enraged at such goings on in his capital, 
has informed King Hassan that the French 
police inquiry will be pursued to “ the bitter 
end.” 

Before his abduction Mr Ben Barka had 
been living abroad for two years and con¬ 
cerning himself largely with other people's 
revolutions. His advice was listened to by 
President Nasser and by Algeria's former 
president, Mr Ben Bella. Recently he has 
been organising the international conference 
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to be heU^^ Cuba in January. He had 
conic CO l^Morc hifj^y thought cC in. ii^er- 
natibnal 1^-wing circles than in Morocco 
itself. B^ plans for his return to 
Mjocooco Were afeot. King Hassan had 
offieted to'pardon him for having in 1963 
spoken aninst Morocco during the 
Moroccan-Algeriaii frontier confliot—and 
thus earned himself a death sentence—^if he 
would come home peacefully. And, subject 
to full guarantees, he had seemed disposed 
to do so. 

The king was seeking his return as part 
of his plans for bringing the left-wing 
party, LTJnion Nationale des Forces 
Populaires, which Mr Bm Barka founded, 
into the Moroccan government. It is there¬ 
fore now widely supposed that the plot 
against Mr Ben Bonu was hatched by 
Moroccan “ ultras," like General Oufkir, to 
wreck the king’s much talked-of “opening 
to the left." 

If so, it was not very clever. In the eyes 
of the world King Hassan has not himself 
been implicated. But he has been caught 
in a conflict that might rock his throne. 
What was the point of the kidnapping? 
It was feared this week that Mr Ben Barka 


SYRIA 

Generals in 
retreat 

FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

T he arrest last month of Mr Akram 
Haurani, once vice-president of the 
United Arab Republic and one of Syria’s 
most powerful political figures, put Syria 
in the news for the first time in many 
months. But its otherwise low news rating 
can be taken as a good health certificate. 
It means that the ruling Baath party, after 
a sticky start, is in, and looks like staging. 

Two years ago, the current witticism 
about the Baath was that its ex-members 
formed the largest party in the Arab world. 
The expulsion of the IrAqi leader, Mr All 
Saleh Saadi, caused a major convulsion, 
from which many people thought there 
could be no rccoverv. More serious to the 
party’s position in Syria was its equivocal 
relations with the Syrian army. Party 
spokesmen would insist that the generals 
were first and foremost party members, 
subject to party discipline, but it was clear 
that, at least for a time, it was the generals 
who were running the party. 

For the Baath permanently to ally itself 
with the Syrian army would not only have 
been inconsistent with its anti-militaristic 
principles ; it would have exposed it to 
constant fluctuations as one tyrannosaur 
grappled with another. To the party’s 
credit it succeeded in ousting (or civilianis- 
ing) the generals without angering the 
army: without vendettas or counter¬ 
reactions. It was helped by the fact that 
the Syrian army does noa aa in politics as 
a monolith—and no one is more against 
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liaa .beeo mgrclered. But if murder were 
ofkjnUly intended, k colild bavc Ixtn left 
to me hired assassma. General Oufkir would 
have been better advised to stay at home. 
What made him fveaume chat he could 
appear, with impunity, lo be using French 
tetrito^ as his peraonal hunting ground ? 
The French and Moroccan secret police 
were virtually a ain^e service before 
Morocco became independent. Did he 
reckon that thene links a^l stood ? 

Many cpieatiana will have to be answered 
before this sordid case is. unravelled. The 
overriding one now ia how King Hassan 
will react to the demand-by Mr Bira B»?ka’s 
brother that General Oufkir be incerrogated 
in France. If General de Gaulle oonmers 
that this “bkter end" must be reached, 
it will be hard for the king to dodge k: he 
puts too high a value on his good iclatuma 
with France. The Moroccan Left would be 
triumphant if he washed his hands of 
General Oufkir. It has been one of the 
UNFP’s conditions for entering a Moroccan 
government that the ^eral, its most ruth¬ 
less enemy, be dismissed. The “opening 
to the left” would then at last be really 
open. 


military politicians than officers who are not 
themselves at the top of the army power 
structure. It was officer members of the 
Baath who, at the eighth party congress, 
asked for the dissolution of the powerful 
roilittry committee. 

Now, instead eff a triumvirate of generals, 
there is a five-man presidential council, with 
President Amin al-Hafez (in mufti) at its 
head. The defence minister is commander 
of the army, and of the 13 members of die 
elected national command (the peak of the 
Baath power pyramid) only two are officers. 
Milita^ representatives are elected to the 
regional (Syrian) command by the separate 
army bran<^ of the party: thus guarantee¬ 
ing soldiers with politick ideas a legitimate 
oudet within the party’s framework. The 
danger of a successful military coup looks 
far away. 

Syria today presents an interesting para¬ 
dox: a party so democratic intemallv as 
to arouse the strictures of Proveto, ruling 
the country without popular oonsultation 
or collaboration with non-Baaih groups. 
The last fifteen years of Syrian history may 
justify the p^adox ; it is doubtful whether 
any “enemies of the regime"—commu¬ 
nists, Moslem Brethren, Nasserists, or 
liberal democrats—offer the count^ a 
better altemadve. However, to exclude 
them permanently from power would be 
to force them to imrique and to look abroad 
for help. 

In fact there arc signs that the party is 
nosing its way cautiously towards extend¬ 
ing its own internal democracy to the 
country at large. A non-elected syndics] 
assembly with legislative powers has been 
meeting for the fast six months. A new 
conatitudoii k in preparation and will be 
8ubinit!te4 to popmar referendum; elec¬ 
tions are now planned for 1967. But the 
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Huge volumes of air hurtle 
through these large 
diameter pipes; day and night 
The air is consumed in this 
multi-miilion dollar roasting plant 
in Canada, where in this ease 
Falconbridge metallurgists 
devised the economic recovery 
of nickei from lower>grEde 
sulphides, producing an iron ore 
byproduct at the same time. 

Falconbridge—an international 
mining and industrial 
organisation—searches the world 
for minerals and metals 
for tomorrow. 

FAIlOONBRIDGE 

In London I phase eontaet 
BRANDEIS, GOLDSCHMIDT 
& Co. Ltd.. 30 Gratham St 
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Don't just stand there- 



Pour a glass, straight. Taste. Yes, it’s Cherry Heering- 
famous for nearly 160 years. A superb liqueur, of course. 
And a splendid mixer too! Meet King Peter.... tall, cool, 
cosmopolitan. Enjoy a tete-h-tete over a sophisticated 
Night-Parisian. Get the party flying with SA.S. Polar 
Cocktails, keep it on the move with Singapore Slings or 


Carioca Cocktails. And-yesl-tiirill to the chill of Cherry 
Heeling poured over ice cream! Celebrate with Cherry 
Heering-and get mixing with the party spirit 

^ CHERRY HEERING 

Dennuirk’s Liqueur Delight since 1818 o-im 
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pusiy his not yet iiiacle up its mind how 
trcj iho elections can safely be allowed to 
be. “ Enemies cf the people will surely be 
excluded. The Haaih idciuihcaiion ol its 
o\Mi interests with those of the people is 
poiJ’.itiaUy corrupting ; there is not uuich 
evidence that it has been corrupted yci. 

As a parly of middle class intellectiijis 
the Baaih has always been accused of having 
no popular base, and of being more 
interested ui doctrine than organisation. 
Certainly the young ideologues at party 
headquarters are more interested in 
revolutionary theories than in production 
figures. But they are almost the only people 
ill the Arab world today who arc discuss¬ 
ing political ideas, as opposed to mere 
politics. And in the present Arab mood of 
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fatigue and confusion this counts lor much. 

Enquiries for facts and figure.s about 
socialism tend to produce an expression of 
cauiicus withdrawal on bureaucratic faces, 
limbarrassed moments pass whde hgurc.s 
are hunted fer, second men cousuhed. 
Although the gnvernmcni's full programme 
of nationalisation w'as completed in a 
bound between January and August of this 
year, the daily chores of socialist manage¬ 
ment arc vSiill being dealt with gingerly, 
Enthusiasm at party headquarters docs not 
seem to seep into the adiuinistration. And 
it looks as if <pro^mmiag may have out¬ 
stripped the technical resources to deal w'ith 
it. Some of the technocrats needed are 
being lured a wav to more lucrative jobs 
elsewhere in the Arab world. 


ui * 

The Syrian g<»vernmeni today controU 
25 per cent of the iiaiion'.s cultivable land* 
95 per cent of its industry and 100 per 
cent of its foreign comincice. A‘ii’icuUural 
cn-cperaiivcs are being formed only slowly. 
'Ehe “ seif-iiiuuagcmcnt " system that is to 
be applied to 320 firin’, is still \\ ih-: 
discussion stage. The fact is that during 
its lirst two years in power the Baadi was 
entirely preoccupied w-ith its •-rriiggle with 
the generals and it is still too early to judge 
how its .socialist economy* hurried forward 
this year, will fare. But at least some 
political stability seems to have been 
ohrained. Syrians, whose pt^itical volatiru/ 
has always been their worst enemy, are 
content for the niomciii 10 leave politics to 
the government. 


ANDEAN REPUBLICS 

Go east, young 
man 

FRO.M A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

Santa Cms 

iTUOirr waiting for government 
schemes to mature, peasants who 
despair of scraping a living on the high 
Andes have been making their own way 
down to the hoc hat land to the east, the 
mystique-surrounded oncnic. In Peru, 
Quechua-speaking Indians frotn the high 
lands have followed the steep and tortuous 
vallcy.s cut by the rivers that how eastward 
to the Amazon basin, cutting and burning 
their way through tropical vegetation to 
clear and claim new freeholds. In Bolivia, 
w'here the orietttt* accounts for nearly three- 
quarters of the country, Andean farmers 
are moving east in increasing numbers, mak¬ 
ing new homes in the swampy forests to 
the north and in the semi-desert to the 
south. 

Latin American peasants will go wliere- 
ever there is a road. Their tenacity in 
forming “ spontaneous settlements along¬ 
side the new dirt roads that thrust into 
unsurveyed territory compares well with the 
half-hcartedness and shoddiness of some 
official colonisation schemes. In Brazil, for 
instance, a government programme in the 
north-east placed farmers in a new settle¬ 
ment where the thin virgin topsoil was 
exhausted within two years, and the .settlers 
had cither to try to till the clav-Hme base 
or to abandon the whole enterprise. Rut 
the- serilements that have been staricd, with¬ 
out government help, alongside the jungle 
highway *hat Senhor Kubitschek carved 
out frtun Brasilia to Bcli 5 m have flnuriKhed. 

However, there is nothing mean-spirited 
about the schemes (rf President Belaunde 
Terry of Peru. Despite discouragement, he 
is indefatigably lobbying for his project of 
a highway that 'would cost $300 million 
and would run from north to .south along 
thg lower eastern slopes of the Andes 
through Colombia, Ecuador, Peru and 
Bolivia. He holds hard to his belief in the 



colonisation possibilities of the oriente. 

This is for the future. Meanwhile, some 
success at long last is creeping into the 
Bolivian colonisation efforts around the city 
of Santa . Cruzrra hot windswept boom 
town whose population has nearly doubled 
since 1950 but whose streets are still of 
sand; In the first years after Bolivia’s 1952 
revolution, armed Indian peasants from the 
highlands were dispatched into the oriente, 
partly for colonisation, partly to weaken the 
hostile Falangc party's control of the area. 
The head of a farming settlement at Cuatro 
Hijiios. north west of Santa Cruz, describes 
the disasters and fatal mistakes of these 
first efforts: 

Our crops were visited by plagues and 
our people died like flics from hepatitis, 
diarrlKC.*), and cholera from drinking 
stagnant water as the .streams dried in 
siiminor. More than 60 per cent wlio came 
here in the mid-1950s returned to the 
mountains. Things didn’t start getting 
better until malaria and yellow fever were 
eradicated in our area in 1961. 

In i960, the population of Cuatro llijitos 


was listed as 800 ; NKlay there arc 4,o.>j 
people. 

The coloni.sation .scheme, like everything 
else in post-revolutionrtrv Bolivia, ha.s 
depended heavily on American aid. Smev 
1956, the Llniied States has ploughed sonic 
$80 million into the Saiiia Cruz area. TIiLn 
has gone tin such things as roads, land 
clearance, sugar mills, schools, and pro¬ 
viding the new farms with livestock, 
machinery and e.xpcrimcntal stations. Some 
of the nitincy has been sinlen, much of u 
wasted 01 misused. But the overall result 
has been to give a desolate area some kind 
of economic foundation. Oil and natural 
gas were discovered in the area after (iulf 
Oil obtained a concession in 1956. Kice 
and sugar production doubled between 
i960 and 1964, converting Bolivia from an 
importer of these products to an anxious 
searcher for export markets. 

The main problem, indivd, is markets. 
Bolivia is now bursting with rice and sugar 
and tropical fruits—all low-priced.products 
chat it must try to sell competitively against 
the handicap of its meagre comtnunicattons 
with the outside world. A Bolivian sugar 
mill representative recently won a handsome 
sliver of the premium-priced American 
sugar import quota for the two privately 
owned mills in the oriente: and Bolivian 
bananas have been sold to Argentina. But 
clearly this sort of thing alone is not enough. 
One answer might be cattle, but the herd*: 
at present are small and of poor quality and 
it takes many years to build a good herd. 

The patchy soil in the orientr becomes 
quickly exhausted without fertiliser—and 
fertiliser is expensive and practicaliv 
unknown. Yet a tentative proiect bv Oiilf 
Oil to manufacture fertilisers from wasir 
petroleum products has twi been greeted 
with whole-hearted enthusiasm by the 
experts. The fear is that a .supply of cheap 
fertiliser would lead to the over-productio'i 
of crops rhut cannot be nnrkeied. 0«».* 
governmenr-owned mill, burdened with 
sugar it could not sell, tried to discoureg: 
small farmers from growing canc bv 

creating problems for them when the/ 
delivered their crop to the mill.” 

But the peasants have strong itnioe.: 
which they organised at the time of the 
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GKN fjistcners arc to be foniul litci-allv cvcfy- 
wherc \’ou go -and in some places wfiere you 
never go. Tiiat tlioy .should tend to be taken for 
granted is |wrfcctl\- all right as far as we are con¬ 
cerned; we don’t ex|)ect men wh<» are woken up 
in the middle of the night by the hammering of 
some ardent do-it-yourself-er to wake up their 
wives and tell them that it’.s an even chance that 
the nails he is using were made by GKN. But 
being taken for granted, as we often are, is also a 
responsibility. We ourselves can’t take anything 
for granted. Not even our environment. In fact 
we have a .special laboratory in Birmingham for 
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not doing so: the (iKN Fastener- f'orrosion 
I.aboratorv. Here we.ucM arryiiigoni an iiiten-ive 
attack on metal corto-iou. finding new wavs of 
preventing il, and incorporating them in our pn>- 
duets. You can call I hi- an impro\ »'d service to 
Britaiti’s met.d using industries (which il is), or 
an e.xtra reason for remembering us when yon 
build a radio telescf)pe or put up a shelf, \^’e 
regard it as part of the continuous dri\’e towards 
better quality in all our product.s. from steel to 
finished components for most industries. 

GUEST, KEEN AND NETTI.EI'OLDS, MMITED, GROUP 
HEAD OITTCK, SMETHWICK 40, STAFEOBDSHIRE. 
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i^rvoiutitm, ;’nd ihcy know h(nv to cwrt 
nrossiirc on iho politicians. In ib^ cnJ, ibis 
pariicular sugar mill had to giani i;uor.is 
10 ihc small growers at the cxpinsc t l ilic 
larger, and more c/ficieni, esnitws. 'rhi\. in 
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rnrri. lead to a social, and even racial, 
clash Iviwcia the Indian who migrated to 
the orit'iite and the owners of ihc loiigcr- 
cst ibli'.hjil estates. Bolivia’s hard-won 
bailie to set lie Andean Indians in its 


tropical lowlands—in a way a pilot project 
for the other Andean republics -- will 
succeed only w'hen answcTs arc found to 
these continuing economic and sivial 
conundrums. 


SAUDI ARABIA 

Faisal the fabian 

I K(»M OVK .SI'I C’IAL U)KKI:Sl*OM>UN r 

)t'd(hh 

Min a thunderous fanfare of trumpets. King l^aisal has just 
launched the biggest budget in Saudi Arabia's history. It 
disposes^ of some £33^ million- representing a 27 per tent increase 
on the year before. The event has been hailed with r.-piure by 
the controlled press. l*or example: 

The Kingdom t»i' Saudi Aiabia is gointz 10 be the esample 
emulated in the Middle liasi, wiili iis quiei and Iruiilul achieve¬ 
ments and organised and objeeiivc developments—which save 
society from the bitter and harsh trials that exTiain countries go 
through as the result of unbalance and rash moves in various 
directions. 

This is the quintessence of Saudi philosophy and King Faisal and 
his closest advisers believe in it with passionate conviction. They 
claim that the King’s fabianism will win in the end. 

The budget itself is beyond doubt ah impressive document, on 
paper. Huge allocations to schools, colleges, health services, roads 
and communications and so forth arouse the image of an incipient 
Arabian utopia. What exactly happens to all the allocations is no 
doubt another matter. But the most significant item in the budget 
is perhaps the drastic cut in the allowances to the royal household. 
Some years ago, the royal princes were swallowing 15 per cent of 
the budget; under King Faisal their mouthful is down to 4 per cent. 

This move reflects the king’s own modest and abstemious private 
life. Unlike his father and his brother (whenn he succeeded a year 
ago) he lives in dignified but not lavish estate. 'Ilie palace which 
he uses as bis residence in Jeddah is not so very much bigger than 
some American consulates. As the unofiicial leader of Islam and as 
custodian of the holy places, he feels his life should be an example 
to others. 

Backing him in his reform programme is his Turkish wife whose 
authority over Saudi women is said to be considerable. But it 
would be wrong to interpret her significant role as an index of any 
marked emancipation of Saudi w'omen ; about 80 Saudi girls have 
taken courses at Riyadh university, but as extra-mural students. 
King FaisaPs philosophy is that women have their traditional 
duties and functions, and so it must remain. As a concession to 
modernistic western thought, if the women have tim';; or energy 
left, then—later on—they may lake some small part in public 
aflairs. “ Later on ” in this context may mean virtually never if 
the conservative forces press their objections. 

One of King FaisaPs main difficulties is that he is beholden to 
the religious leaders, who helped him to gain the throne a year 
ago. To carry them along with even the mildest reforms and 
innovations is an uphill struggle. A typical instance of this was 
the recent introduction of television. This sparked off semi- 
rcUgious demons!rationf and a gun battle in which one of the king’s 
innumerable nephews was killed. (The pro-television forces appear 
to have won, however, and the more sophisfieatpd Saudi is now 
beginning to think of a television aerial as a status smbol; But 
though he may have television, he rarely has a telephone.) 

In this' climate, social reform is very much a matter ol two steps 
forward and one backwards. Most ob^rvers would say that if 
the iSng keeps this rate up he will not be doing too badly; fwobably 
It Is as much as the Saudis can absorb. But if iMicial mom k 


hesitant, and political, constiiutional, or legal change almost 
iiun cxisicnt, economic development has been sensationally lapid. 
This is exactly how King Faisal and his advisers believe it should 
be. They argue with conviction and sincerity that western demo¬ 
cratic notions (or perhaps they mean anything that smacks of 
Nasscrism) are alien to Moslem traditions and mentality. After all, 
they argue, why do you need the liars of a half-baked parliament 
when you have the Koran ? 

At the same time King Faisal is ton shrewd to imagine his regime 
van go on inddinitcly without even a laint clement of popular 
wcMcrn style reprcsentaiion. There was just the beg'nnings of 
grass roots democracy in a plan that was announc.'d about two years 
ago for mainly elected regional ciuincils. But in the face of con¬ 
servative cppiKsitioii, the plan remains a plan. Even the details 
have not yet been worked out. Similarly a tentative move to set 
up a ministry of justice, which might have paved the way for 
western style courts and so forth, has also not yet got off the 
ground. The traditional religous law remains the only official legal 
code, despite its inapplicability to modern conditions. 

Partly because of the shrewdness of King Faisal’s domestic tactics, 
partly because of his heightened prestige in the whole Arab world 
following the Jeddah agreement on Yemen, the voice of Nasscrism 
in Saudi Arabia is almost wholly stilled. He has his left-wing as 
well as his ultra-right-wing opponents, but one does not meet them 
in the streets. Potential opposition lurks in such groups as students 
who have been abroad for their education or vocational training, 
and among air force ofikers who, with their pilot badges, have 
acquired the ways of the western world. The king is acutely aware 
of the possible dangers. As a counterweight he is carefully build¬ 
ing up the National Guard under the leadership of one of his 
brothers. This, he hopes, will remain loyal to the rdgime if ever 
some upstart regular officer gets ideas into his head. 

In many ways the problem facing Saudi Arabia is' not so much 
political as moral. Wealth has come too plentifully, too easily and 
too quickly ; and its corrupting influence has rarely been more 
obvious. King Faisal is striving hard to bring order and integrity 
into all aspects of public administration, but it may prove an 
almost impossible task. Public money no longer gets squandered 
in the night clubs of Beirut but a lot of money, according to those 
in a position to know, still gets lost on the way. In the words of 
one exasperated foreigner, every official wants a cut on every 
contract he deals with. This is probably an exaggeration but it 
points to an accepted way of life. 

Local greed is encouraged by the presence of some of the w'orst 
elements of western capitalism, patently out to con the government 
into quick and specious projects. At the same time many highly 
reputable western firms are contributing enormously to the Saudi 
economy. The government has succeeded to some extent in 
limiting the opportunities for corruption but fundamentally it is 
a problem that King Faisal’s fabianism cannot extirpate. 

By the Saudi calendar the present year is 1385, which provokes 
the gibe that the Saudis are rushing headlong into the fifteenth 
century. In fact, any assessment of theit^progress depends on erne’s 
standpoint. Compared with what existed a few years ago, the 
material achievements are enormous; the tasks still ahead are 
gargantuan. Liberals too quickly criticise the absence of conven¬ 
tional democratic institutions; conservatives try to build the king 
up as the white hope of Arabia, the bul>vark against Nasser. King 
Faisal himself is an astute mid^e course'operator, and his regime 
^^ill presumably last as long as he docs. What comes afterwards 
nobody know. 
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Fragmentation 

bomb 

FROM OUR CANADA COKRFSPONDJBNT 

N a Special Canadian survey puhtished 
last July loth, The Econmnist ti^ewed 
Mr Pcai^on’s record as prime minister and 
concluded that he should be given seven 
marks out of ten. The electcrate was not 
prepared to give him even five this week. 
He dissolved parliament in September be* 
cause, he said, it had become unmanageable, 
with no less than five parties, and the 
Liberals, lacking a dear majority, always at 
their mercy. l%e need for a clear majority 
was the only dominant theme of Mr Pear- 
sonN electoral campaign, and the voters 
rejected it. He has ended up just 
where he started—with 129 seats, though 
recounts and the later addition of service 
votes might give the Liberals one or two 
more marginal seats. 

The Conservatives, accepting Mr 
Diefenbaker’s leadership only because they 
could not escape it, but never waving his 
banner, won 99 seats, three more than they 
got in the 1963 election. The left-wing 
New Democratic party (NDP), led by Mr 
T. C. Douglas, gained four to reach a total 
of 21 ; and their popular vote increased even 
mvTQ —from 14 to 18 por cent. Both brands 
of Social Credit—Mr Robert Thompson's 
western version and Mr Real Caoiicttc’s 
Quebec version—suffered losses, but both 
held on to more seats than most of the 
forecasts had given them. In the new house 
there will still be nine Creditistes attached 
to Mr Caouette, and five Social Crediters 
of the Thompson variety. 

Liberal hopes were dashed in almost 
every part of the country, even in Quebec. 
They still have a solid Newfoundland, but 
thev lost two scats in Prince Edward Island 
and three in Nova Scotia, leaving them only 
one between these two provinces. They 
held their six to four lead in New Bruns¬ 
wick, but made no gains there. In Quebec, 
where they had hoped to advance from 47 
seats CO at least 60, they won only 55. 

In Ontario many dose contests resulted 
in changes, but on balance the Liberals 
made no gains. They won 51 scats, against 
25 Conservative and nine NDP. In the west 
it was even worse. The solitary Liberal 
member from Mberta, who had been 
minister of agriculture, was defeated. The 
Conservatives hdd all 17 Saskatchewan 
seats, and the only remaining Liberal 
member from the three prairie provinces is 
Mr Roger Teillet, the veterans affairs 
minister from St Boniface in Manitoba. 
British Columbia remains virtually un¬ 
changed, with seven Liberals, three Con¬ 
servatives and nine New Democrats. 

This is fragmentation by region every bit 
as bad as in 1963—^indeed worse, because 
it has been deliberately confirmed as the 
people’s wish in the face of Mr Pearson’s 
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Not even five marks 


appeal for a clear majority and Qatioiial 
unity. The Liberals* standiog as the Inglist 
party now depends entir<^ on Ontario and 
Quebec. They have been cepodk^.bjr 
both the west and the Maritimes.' The best 
chance of a reasonably stalde government 
would now seem to be some sort of Liberal 
working arrangement with the 21 NTHP 
members, but whether or how far they will 
co-operate remains to be seen. Even the 
New Democrats* support will not provide 
a truly national scope, for their scats, like 
those of the Liberals are predominandy 
urban. 

Mr Pearson's first job now must he to 
reorganise the cabinet, and k will npt be 
easy. He has nobody from the west to 
replace Mr Harry Hays at agriculture. In 
Toronto he is committed to finding a port¬ 
folio for Mr Robert Winters, who was a 
prominent minister in Mr St Laurent’s 
government before 1957, and made a name 
in business as chairman of Rio Algom and 
British Newfoundland Corperation. Mr 
Winters is regarded in business circles as 
an "orthodox" man who might counter 
balance Mr Walter Gordon’s supposed left- 
wing tendencies. But Mr Pearson also has 
to &d a cabinet post for at least one of 
Quebec’s three musketeers" (all of whom 
were elected), namely Mr Jean Marchand, 
who is far more socialist^minded than Mr 
Gordon. Moreover, the need to win NDP 
support appears bound to incline Mr 
Pearson's government further leftward. 

Another effect of the election result is 
that Mr Dicfenbaker is as elated as though 
the Conservatives had won. The former 
conservative ministers who have now 
returned to the party fdd—notably Mr 
George Hees and Mr Davie Fulton—will 
find their leader even less inclined to resign 
than before, and even more inclined to use 
every possible kind of parliamentary 
manoeuvre to embarrass the government. 

Most Canadians are saying that the main 
les^n of th2 election is the public's dis- 
stititfactian with both the old leaders of 
the old parties, and that both must be 
changed before Canada can get a govern¬ 
ment cf a really national character. Mr 
Pearson may well be ^ad to make way for 
a younger man before the next election. 


CUBAN EXODUS 

Glimmer of 
sense 

■ 'I 

HE ,Dunkirk of Cubans battling heavy 
s^s.io small boats to reach Miami— 
and not always sucaoediag—wsU turn into 
a safe and steady airlift by December isc 
if nothing interferes with die carrying out 
of the agreement reached last week be¬ 
tween President Johnson, and Dr Castro. 

arrangement, negotiated through the 
Sw^ embassy in Havana, provutes that 
coohoercial flights, paid for by the United 
Stttes, wiU bring from 3,000 to 4,000 
Cubans to the Udted States each month. 
At this rate the exodus will have to go on 
for more than two yean to bring 100,000 
out; it couM go on longer if more want to 
leave and Cuba lets them go—and 
America’s door rmaifis open, llie slow 
pace, is to allow the Untfed States to 
arra^ the resettlement of the n^ugees 
outside Florida, which has already aecepced 
far more than its share. But priority Is to 
be given to Cubans with close relatives in 
the United States, and the aim of distri¬ 
buting the burden among other states may 
be frustrated because so many of the 
emigres still live in Miami. 

In September Dr Chstro said that any¬ 
one would be free to leave, but later oci 
the United States could not get him to 
release political prisoners (unless his own 
supporters imprisoned in other Latin 
American ccuntries arc freed) or young men 
of conscription age—^between 15 ^6. 

People with valuable skills, such as doctors 
and technicians, anc also excepted, although 
this week Dr Qistro said diat he would 
permit more doctors to leave; nearly 200 
have been departing every year* The 
United States is prepared to acc^t any¬ 
one, although all will be examined by 
immigration and health officials on the air¬ 
craft bringing the refugees ro America. 

This week Dr Castro also expressed di.s- 
satisfaction with the slowness of the 
exodus. Just why he opened the doors at 
all is still being debated. Hard-liners in 
the United States say that he expected to 
be rebuffed and was taken aback by Presi¬ 
dent Johnson's ready response, or that he 
is anxious to be rid of the old and the un- 
produaive. Others feel that the move was 
an attempt on Cuba’s part to reopen rela¬ 
tions with the United States, perhaps at the 
urging of the Russians who have no wish 
to assume in perpetuity the burden of 
supporting a distant and unpredictable 
satellite. The State Department insists 
that this is a purely humanitarian operation 
and is not even a step toward restoration of 
diplomatic relations with Havana, which 
were broken off in 1961. There is to be no 
relaxation of the curbs on American travel 
to Cuba, which Dr Castro sought. But 
some contaa, however limited, has been 
made and will have to be kept up—and 
that is a lot better than no contact at all. 



Ohtamiliji matutfactmlng help at heme is one dth^ 



On September 27th, 1965, at IHl's new Yokohama shipyard, ' 
shipbuilding liistory was made. The world’s largest tanker, 
the 150,000 dwt TOKYO MARU, was launched only 140 
days after its keel was laid. It is 306.5 meters long, almost 
the height of the Eiffel Tower, and one shipload of oil would 
fill enough IS-liter cans to reach from Tokyo to Manila. 
Scheduled to be completed within this year, it will be put into 
service on the Japan Persian Gulf run. ' 

The TOKYO MARU Is more than Just big. It Incorporates 
the latest advances In shipbuilding technology. Extensive 
automation of engine and cargo handling operations reduces 
crew requirements to just 29 persons, compared with 56 
required for the 132,000 dwt NISSHO MARU. And loading/ 
unloading time is shortened to less than 24 hours. 

This is only one example of IHrs engineering leadership— 
which extends from shipbuilding to a wide range of heavy i 
equipment for practically every major industry of the mod* 
ern woi Id. 110 years’ experience, complete after service, and j 
the most up-to-date technology back every IHI product. Send ; 
for illustrated brochures, indicating your field of interest. 


MAIN PRODUCTS. Motcriol HondliiiB Equipment, Iron and Stool Plants, Powar Plants, Chcmiiol Plont 
Iquipmont, Cement Plants, Ships, Jot Aircraft Engines, Coiiiptessors, Blowers, Agricvlturol Machinery 


IHI 


lsKk«W0piiHi-|lariiiKi Hoovy tnOvilries C*.,- Ltd. Tcky*, 


Csble Address: IHICO 10KY0 Telex; TK 2232 ' 

London Office: 69 70, Mark Lane. London, C.C T Cable Address: IMICO LONDON 

Ni'W York, S*>n francisco, Mcvico City. Rio do Unoiio, Sydney, Diisscldurf, Oblo, i 

Maiinc:.buig. KaraUii, New Ddin, C..!cuUii. Siiiga|'oic, DjalaiU, Hong Kong I 



Fitiding a reliable supplier overseas is rpute attorhef 


That’s when it’s nice to know 
you have a friend at Chase Manhattan 

the s pecialist international bank 

The Chase Manhattan has direct contacts with Ioc.iI indus¬ 
try overseas. Throiigli them it can find you the tie-up you 
need. But this is only one of the specialist services it can offer. 
For the Chase Maiiliattan, ilic leading bank for business in 
the U.Sflias offices in the world’s key financial centres, and 
the largest network of correspondents of any bank. 

This unique organisation can be set in motion immedi¬ 
ately from the London Offices of ilic Bank, llie result is a 
service tliat’s complete. It’s also tlic fastest possible. 

So if you do any kind of business oversea.s, remember 
you have a friend at Cliuse Manhattan,your inter¬ 

national bank. 


IVIANHATTAN 

BANK 




HRrftr IlM liwi at llw 91«t0 ft tiw Tirli 


6LOMn.\Pn STnn.T. T.ONDON I-CS • 46 Pt'J>KFT.EY SOUATLK 
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THE WORLDDAMERICAN SURVEY 


Making an Example 
of Aluminium 

WASHIMGTON, DC 

N Wednesday night the two leading producers of aluminium^ 
the Aluminium Company of America and the Reynolds 
Metal Company, gave way to the Administration’s pressure and 
revoked their price increases. This short, sharp conflict brings out 
some new uncertainties both in the American economic outlook and 
in the relations of the Johnson Administration with business. 
Three separate arguments led the Administration to its decision to 
sell off surplus aluminium from its stockpile on a larger scale than 
heretofore and directly to users instead of as before to the pro¬ 
ducers of the raw metal to dispose of through their usual channels. 
Those arguments were set out last Saturday in a hastily-called press 
conference by three members of the Administration. Mr 
McNamara, the Secretary of Defence, said that because of the war 
in Vietnam defence industries would take between 150.090 tons 
and 200,000 tons more aluminium in 1966 than in 19^5 and that, 
since the government held 1,400,000 tons more thtn it needed in 
the stockpile (as a reserve Im war and other emergencies;, the 
xiutionul interest required at least ?.oo,ooo tons of this to be released 
lor use in the next year. Mr i*\)vvlcr, the Secretary of the Treasury, 
said that aluminium imports were higher than they had ever been 
and that, if they were allowed to go on rising, they would put 
an extra burden on the baht nee of international payments. Mr 
Ackley, chairman of the President's Council of Hconomic Advisers, 
condemned the increases v\]iivh the aluminium producers had 
aimoLiiiced in posted prices as unjiistiiied and inllatirnary. 

I'his followed a week in which the White House statT in distant 
Texas liad been blandly disclaiming any connection between the 
subject ot aluminium prices and the subject of stockpile sales. 
But in fact the price argument was the clinching one. President 
Johnson, soon after he took oflice, ordered that surplus supplies 
in the stockpile should be sold oil more expeditiously on general 
grounds of economy and efficiency. The escalation of the 
American military effort in Vietnam made it more urgent to dispose 
of aluminium in particular. At this stage the Administration was 
already getting rid of some aluminium from its stockpile by selling 
it to the primary producers, who were thus assured that their listed 
prices would not be undercut unless they chose to undercut them 
themselves, as thL7 Administration was not 

satisfied with the quantity being disposed of under this arrangement, 
about 100,000 tons up to now'. In September it quickened the 
pace of the negotiations with the producers but without success. 
In the first week of November several of the companies raised their 
prices for raw ingots and the Administration’s impatience boiled 
over. From the look of things the departments in Washington had 
some difficulty for a time in getting their sense of urgency through 
CO the convalescent President in Johnson Gty. But by Friday 
night, November 5th, their voices had been heard: on Saturday 
negotiations with the aluminium producers were broken off and 
Mr McNamara announced the release from the stockpile. More 
was to conic. On Tuesday, within an hour after the Kaiser 
Aluminium Corporation had appealed for a resumption of the talks, 
the Office of Emergency Planning, which is responsible for the 
stockpile, ordered the release not of 200,000 tons but 300,000 in 
three instalments—the first to be sold immediately. 


Much of this aluminium is consumed by the Depanment 
Defence or its suppliers (some goes straight into conventional 
bombs, some is fabricated into equipment) and will not be seen 
on the market at all. What is sold off to general industrial con¬ 
sumers is pretty certain to go at less than the producers’ list price, 
but there are commercial reasons why this would be so in any 
case. In return for giving way on the matter of prices the pro¬ 
ducers have obtained from the Administration a concession on 
the quantity to be sold off—now, it is reported, to be limited to 
under 200,000 tons—together with a promise that negotiations will 
be resumed on the “ orderly disposal ” of the excess aluminium in 
the stockpile. Tuesday’s increase in the volume that the govern¬ 
ment wanted to release makes it quite clear that the Adininistru- 
tion was determined to force prices down. Tuesday also seems to 
have ended the period of ambiguity and with it the lingering idea 
that President Jchnsoii, when he is advised that there is a danger 
cf prices gelling out of hand, will be any more tender to industrial 
interests than President Kennedy was in his clash with the steel 
industry in 1962. Laments about interference by and dictation 
from the government have begun to go up from the business 
community on many sides. 

Rut the Administration, now that its internal communications 
have been cleircd and the view's ol its various agencies brought 
into alignment, is in earnest about the need to restrain prices. Its 
assessment of the state of the economy has taken a new turn, 
signalled by Mr Fxnvler, in his speech on Monday to the Foonoinic 
Club in New' York, with his warning that in the period ahead the 
need for responsible action as regards prices would be particularly 
acute. Mr Fow'Ier mentioned the shrinking' margins of unused 
labour and industrial capacity and ihc “ especial responsibility that 
the situation in Vietnam places on every American.” 

For three years past the Administration has framed its Budgets 
with a conscious desire to promote expansion. This phase has 
ended. The economy is now judged to be close to being fully 
utilised and inflaiionary dangers are being taken more seriously 
than in the recent past. This feeling will govern the next Budget 
on its revenue side at least, though its expenditure side will be 
inflated by the military effort in X'ietnam. As Mr Fowler said 
on Monday, short of a favourable turn in Vietnam, any new lax 
cuts must be I'eft “ until some more opportune time.” The 
Administration is not going rcstrictionist, but it is now concerned 
to .see that the expansion of demand docs not forge ahead of the 
expansion of capacity. Some price increases here and there are 
accepted as the inevitable penalty of nearly full employment 
(though he would be a bold official who would say this out loud ). 
But price levels are being watched narrowly and the aluminium 
producers have been made an example to others who may think 
of tempting fortune in the same way. 


Facts about aluminium 

1965 output 


Primdry 

2,800.000 tons 

Remelted scrap 

765,000 „ 

Imports 


1964 

400,000 „ 

1965 estimate 

500.000 

1966 estimate 

600.000 .. 
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America's Double Revolution 

"•I. 

Our financial editor toured the United States in October* Here is his report. 


T n United Seetes radiates this autumn with the extraordinary 
economic achievement that any analyst can read off the 
•tatistkt of a now unprecedentedly sustain^ business expansion. 
Yet to this correspondent the remarkable discovery was not only 
the economic achievement itself but also the new openings in 
social itdtudes, and in governmental policies at federal, state and 
dty kvdx that are accompanying it<—openings that are part cause 
and part ooosequence of that economic achievement. At least 
for a tiiiie> and in conditions that arc inherently favourable, America 
has discovered the secret of balanced growth. The process has 
required abandonment of a number of key traditional attitudes, 
ab^e all in fiscal policy, but over a wider range, too. So whether 
the economic expansion holds depends, in part, on whether the 
unorthodox expedients in federal interventionism turn out to be 
maintainable, and acceptable over a length of time: yet that, in 
turn, depends in part on whether the magic of prosperity con¬ 
tinues to brush doubters aside. That is the circle, which has thus 
far been as virtuous a circle as one could wish—but could, if it 
broke, turn into a threatening backward spiral. 

JFK+LBJ^ JMK l-JKG 

For the moment, the United States is in a .stance in which 
everything (well, everything except Vietnam) seems to be going 
light; this is a remarkable change from a mere five years ago 
during the Kennedy election campaign in i960, when so much 
teemed to be going wrong. It is not just that America now leads the 
western world in the duration and scale of its economic growth, 
where it then joined Britain near the bottom of the league. There 
seems to be an equal rejuvenation in the vigour and purpose of 
society as a whole, in pursuit not merely of economic enrichment 
but of social balance. More astounding than the belated acceptance 
by the American business community of the economics of J. M. 
Keynes has been its surprisingly early bowing before the politics of 
J. K. Galbraith. 

Is there a country in the world now churning out such a stream 
of social legislation ? It ranges from long neglected subjects, 
like preservation of beauty through to health insurance, to a direct 
and revolutionary attack on the relative poverty of those at the 
bottom of the economic tree and, interrelated with all these, the 
biggest venture of all, the drive for real equality for the Negro and 
other minority groups.” The critic may retort that in all this 
America starts from low down the scale: that it starts with a par¬ 
ticular problem of social unbalance. The fact remains that the 
problems are now being faced with a directness that few countries 
can match. And all the while the competitive drive of the American 
economy, which still astonishes the European, has grown rather 
than diminished. In its full bloom, perhaps, American capitalism 
can rest on achievement rather than proselytisation. 

But no one should neglect the broadening of national aims that 
now seems to be in train. In particular the great drive for Negro 
rights has given a passion and a purpose to American youth 
unknown in European universities since the Spanish Civil War. 
Inevitably perhaps this has hastened the questioning and rejection 
of the existing order of many other things. It embraces a root 
and branch challenging of the historic mores of a materialistic 
society, as well as an almost instinctive extension of opposition to 
the war in Vietnam, which in San Francisco in particular can 
reach an extraordinary pacifist pitch. 

This aspect of the revolt has caused much heart searching even 
among liberal elders who, a little self-indulgently, categorise their 


own revolts of a generation ago as revolts of reason, contrasted 
with what they now see as sheer nihilism. Certainly the Vietnam 
demonstrations, which would of course be technically illegal in 
any country if the undeclared war was a declared one, could lead 
to ugly reactions ; and they contain iheir own quotient of isola¬ 
tionism. Yet is it fanciful to see these too as part, if an extremist 
part, of a much wider and extraordinary move to the offensive of 
what one feels inclined to call, but few people do call, the Ameri¬ 
can left ? The fact is that the dominant pressure groups on the 
State Department are no longer the hard liners, just as now the 
way for some city boss to stake out a national reputation is to build 
a grand new modern school slap in the Negro district and get it 
racially integrated by sheer force of attraction. That might make 
his name with the civil rights people—and that way lies national 
attention. There is no question who has the initiative in American 
politics now: and is this not vastly significant ? 


The End of Ideology 

In America itself these silent and broad ranging changes arc 
seen nof so much as a new ideology as ** the end of idcoK^y.''* 
Certainly there seems to be an end of a vast amount of ritualistic 
response. This perhaps is the great Johnson achievement—much 
of it the age-old political achievement of unleashing actions from 
the deadweight of cripplingly loaded words. Basic liberal- 
socialist aims like the provision of minimum living standards and 
assumption by the central government of a broad responsibility 
over virtually all aspects of community action—these have been 
presented by the President as common and necessary goals for 
society as a whole, goals which must be achieved if private business 
itself is to prosper, goals for which he has a right to expect a 
consensus of opinion rather than partisan action bitterly fought. 

Thus far, the consensus is there—and how ! Moving around 
the American business community just now one can be amazed 
at the acceptance of actions and interferences from Washington 
that a few years ago would have been ruled out of court as 
intolerably socialistic and downright impertinent. Today, bankers 
flinch from raising interest rates by one quarter of one per cent 
for fear of an angry call from, or to, the White House. They 
have agreed, voluntarily only in form, to curb their foreign lend¬ 
ing this year and next. Businessmen have agreed to do the same 
with their foreign investment: many of ihem loo, without ever 
saying so, have given up effective power to charge their customers 
what the market will allow. Price movements are scrutinised 
eagle-eyed from the White House. Only the brave stay defiant. 
Even in the current row over aluminium prices, one official of the 
Aluminum Company of America complained—prophetically—“ I 
don’t say anyone can withstand this Administration.” 

Few businessmen are happy about the situation they have some¬ 
how got into. ‘*As a way of life,” as one Midwestern banker 
grumbled, “ this is not much of a deal.” But, as that comment 
itself implies, it is the future implications of the Washington 
intrusion that are questioned, rather than its present necessity. 
Much the same is true of business reactions to the more positive 
aspects of the Great Society which rub up against businessmen’s 
traditional ideology and occasionally their business operations too. 
The great pressure to foster Negro employment brings out a few 
grouses about the difficulty and the expense, but your correspondent 
heard no serious denunciation of the broad aim. 

Nor, more surprisingly, did he come up against any real 
vehemence against the ** welfare ” aspects of the anti-poverty pro- 
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UCB does a IHtIa more for you 
In California, 

the United States /i~ilfi 

or anywhere U|| 

around the world r^11 



When you need a bank's assistance for 
international transactions in California 
or throughout the United States, call 
on the specialists at United California 
Bank. To do a little more for you, we 
offer all the services of fully staffed 
International Divisions in Los Angeles 
and San Francisco and over170 offices in 
California.Our affiliation with Western 
Bancorporation International Bank in 
New York, experts in many fields and 
correspondents around the world pro¬ 
vide immediate contact with every im¬ 
portant world trade center. Wherever 
you do business, we can provide a wide 
range of quality banking services spe¬ 
cifically tailored to your requirements. 


UNITED CALIFORNIA BANK 

Ihe bonk that dMt o littin moroforyou 

InierMtionjil Division: Victer h. Rov, Sr. Vice Preaidenl anc/ Meager 
Los Angeles Headquartersr 6fin 5. Spring Street • San rranusco Headquarters: 4D5 Montgomery Street 


C fii‘j over \236.000.000 - Rr^tturtes over S3 300 OOO.IHIO • AfMialed with Western Bancorno^etton end Ht 22 fuN se'via^ Kornmerctaf banks in the It western vu/si 
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linda 

FOftTUNE 
everyuffhere 
you sell 


^Shell Chemicals does^ 


Shell Chemicals Hvens the 
paResof FORTUNE International 
with news about a new polypro¬ 
pylene for noise-free hospital 
ware...a new chemical which 

gives wash *n wear finish in —. . 

shirts...a wafer-thin latex glove that preserves the sur 
geon's sense of touch—to name just a few of the Shell 
products featured month after month in tfie pages of 
FORTUNE International. 

Why FORTUNE International? There are 25,000 reasons 
why—the 25,000 top men in management outside the 
U.S. and Canada who read FORTUNE'S ocean-crossing 
edition. They are the men most important to industrial 
sales in Great Britain, Europe, Latin America, and the 
Middle and Far East. Almost nine out of ten of them are 
executives in top companies; more than 60 percent of 



_—^- them are managing directors. 

corporate officers, owners and 
■HHNi partners. What better audience 
to sell on Shell Chemicals' "com¬ 
prehensive range" of products 
-capabilities—and what bet¬ 
ter place to reach them than in FORTUNE. 

The fact is, wherever you find men of influence around 
the world, you'll find FORTUNE International. To find out 
how FI can help you wherever you sell, contact: in the 
U.K.: Robert Dumper, Time & Life Building, New Bond 
Street, London W.l, England...on the Continent; Carl 
Earner, FORTUNE, Berliner Allee 61, Dusseldorf, West 
Germany... in Japan: B. S. Hirai, Time- Life International, 
Asahi Building. No. 3, 6-chome, Ginza Nishi, Chuo-ku, 
Tokyo., .in the U.S.: Thomas Curtin, Time & Life Build¬ 
ing, Rockefeller Center, New York, New York 10020. 



W O ft T U M 


FORTUNE’S cover indicates that you are reading the international edition. Printed in English, it Is 
the sieme magaiine thfa U. S. subscribers receive; with e bonus of additional advertising pages direct^ 
specifhi^ig to FORTUNE international's 25,000 manage^gent readers outside the U. S. and Canada. 
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gramme. Health insurance for the old no longer raises such 
passions from those for whom medical care has never been in 
doubt; and while there is a good deal of criticism of the way that 
the anti-poverty programme is run, perhaps with some reason, 
it is significant that it seems mainly on this administrative level 
that the critics are training their fire. True, some misgivings are 
raised against the latest goal of Washington’s radicals, a bold new 
plan for something like a ** negative income tax ’*--on top of, and 
not instead oL existing welfare services. This extension of social 
security would make straight cash payments to poor individuals 
or families, supplementing their own income to the extent necessary 
to bring it iiplo ah established minimun^ This concept does indeed 
have ideological content, raising the hackles of tlioselvho have long 
feared for the effects of social security on the incentive to work 
and save^ So it would need shrewd presentation, to say the least 
One theory is that President Johnson might propose it side by 
side with a cut in income tax at the very top of the range. This 
would lose very little revenue and would provide a neat ideological 
(and material) sop to anxious conservatives, who would feel better 
and richer at the same time. 

But the immediacy of these questions has been postponed by 


the military build-up in Vietnam, which has ruled out for the 
time being any alternative, more deliberate and more controversial 
fiscal stimulus. No one knows just how large or small the Vietnam 
boost will be—government spokesmen have carefully avoided any 
precision, beyond saying that defence spending in proportion to 
gross national product is likely to change little ” in coming 
months, after falling from 8i per cent in 1963 to jK per cent in 
the first half of 1965: in the Korean war, by contrast, the ratio 
leapt from 5 per cent in 1950 to 10 per cent in 1951 and 13 per 
cent in 1952. The most usual guess is that, together with increases 
in civilian federal spending, mainly on welfare services, the total 
addition may be at an annual rate of as much as $10 billion in 1966. 

No Overstrain Yet 

Most analysts continue to hold that this should still be within the 
economy’s ever-growing capacity. This year’s tears of price 
inflation were based largely on transitory increases in food 
prices, until recently at least; although unemployment is now 
under 4I per cent and industry’s operating ratio up to 90 pec 


Chicago's smoother ride 



Chicago can be surprising. Within an hour 
of arriving downtown your correspondent 

—saw a squirrel (the ubiquity of these 
animals is iine of the saving graces of 
American cities) 

—heard fulsome praises of the Chicago 
police from a Negro taxi driver 
— read an editorial in the Swi-2'itncs 
asking how Alabamian justice differed 
from communist justice. 

But the res'll surprise was that Chicago 
now has one of the best organised public 
transport systems in the world. For all the 
teeming motor ways carrying six lanes of 
rush hour traffic into the heart of the city, 
some 90 per cent of the people coming into 
the central Loop area before to a.m. do 
so by public transport. And in Chicago 
commuting by train can he a comfort 
rather than a nightmare, even if it does not 
rank with the city’s really smart way of 
getting to the office, by boat down Lake 
Michigan. 

Thus the commuters on the Chicago 
and North Western Railway ride in com¬ 
fortable double decked coaches on which 
standing is becoming a rarity. Their fares 
have not been raised since 1962 and the 
company declares that it could actually 
cut the fares by 5 per cent if the trade 
union would let it get rid of redundant 
firemen*’ more quickly. And where 
New York’s ailing suburban services arc 
having to be shored up more and more 
from public funds, the North Western 
runs its commuter services at a profit. 
This extraordinary achievement is part of 
the general shake-out in this railway car¬ 
ried out in the past ten years under its 
dynamic chairman, Mr Ben Heineman, 
whose cost efficiency approach was a 
model for Britain’s Dr Seeing. Through 
passenger services have been virtually 


eliminated: 
there are just 
eight tables in 
the slender pas¬ 
senger timetable 
for 1965 com- 
pilred with 148 
in .«955- Mr 
Heineman con¬ 
centrated first 
on modernising 
and rationalising 
the commuter 
services, antici¬ 
pating the re- 
cmcrgencG of the 
city centre. (In 
t h c mid-ninc- 
teen-fiftics there had been no new 
skyscraper since the early nineteen- 
thirties ; now the traditional Chicago sky¬ 
line is lost in a forest of taller buildings, 
•some of them of notable quality.) 

The second big growth point was 
freight, where the Nortli Western has led 
in developing specialised facilities, includ¬ 
ing vast unit trains moving coal into power 
stations, and three layer automobile car¬ 
riers, 15 cars on each 85 ft. freight wagon, 
which will serve the large new Chrysler 
plant going up in Illinois. In the past ten 
years, the railway has halved its number 
of employees, from 28,000 to 14,000 (even 
with those dummy firemen); and since 
the rise in revenue from freight -and local 
passengers has almost offset the decima¬ 
tion of through passenger revenue, the 
company has started paying dividends. 

So far, the federal government’s regula¬ 
tory agency, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has sensibly taken the long 
view and permitted this rationalisation 


despite the inevitable outcries at the dis¬ 
ruptions it brings. Thus the rationalisa¬ 
tion of freight charges giving preference 
to movements of grain over movements 
of Hour (which is an expensive ’’bakery 
van” function) has hastened the transfer 
of flour milling from areas like Minne¬ 
apolis to the big consuming centres. But 
now President Johnson himself is,’dubi¬ 
ously, putting pressure on the ICC to go 
slow on rationalisation with an eye on 
maintaining services in rural areas. 

The North Western is also actively en¬ 
gaged in the nation-wide railway merger 
movement and Mr Heineman believes 
that the present plans for regional amalga¬ 
mation are merely the first round; that 
ten years will see this round completed ; 
and that the stage may then he set for 
really giant mergers which, maybe 20 
years from now, will leave America with 
three or four trans-continental railways, 
with 90-95 per cent freight, commuter 
city traffic making up most of the rest. 
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cent, there is a little further slack in both. Capacity is being 
steadily enlarged by further increases in manufacturing invest- 
ment, increases which have been sustained more steadily tbih in 
earlier booms. And while industry is now short of certain Unds 
of skilled labour, above all machinists in the Midwest, one can 
hnd precious few instances where lack cf labour is bolding output 
down. It is still demand, rather than supply, that is the limiting 
factor in the economy: and the “ gap ” between potential output 
and actual output, a concept pioneered by the President's Council 
of Economic Advisers in its new growth strategy, is still reckoned 
at $20 billion, or about 3 per cent of national product: it had 
earlier been reckoned at $50 billion. 

Moreover, the notable fall in unemployment from nearly 7 per 
cent in 1961 and over 5 per cent in 1964 still leaves the average 
at 4.3 per cent (which might be about 3 per cent under the British 
system of counting, still double Britain's present level). And, 
while industrialists claim chat the labour they most need has 
long left the ranks of the unemployed—the rate for heads of house¬ 
holds is down to 2.r per cent—there is little doubt that the 
still considerable pool of unskilled, bur not nowadays always 
uneducated, labour must act as a general restraint on wage increases 
and case the strain on the labour market as a whole. At the same 
lime, it is intolerable socially. Among all non-whites, unemploy¬ 
ment is still around 8 per cent—in 1961 it was 13 per cent. And 
for the teenagers among these Negroes, Mexicans and Puerto 
Ricans, unemployment has fallen hardly at all. It is actually still 
around 25 per cenr, one in four; it is only slightly less in the 
20-24 age groups. 

How much of the horror of America's smouldering city violence 
is explicable in this one dreadful statistic alone ? In the cool 
appraisal of September’s Federal Reserve Bulletin: 

Whether high school graduates or dropouts, male workers in 

these groups seek employment chiefly as operatives atid labourers 

in both farm and non-farm activities. Disappearance of faml jobs, 

however, has cut down an important source of work for these 

young men. 

The significant reduction in unemployment in most other groups 
confirms that unemployment in America, as in other countries, 
will fall in response to an increased pressure of demand even when 
much (»f the unemployment is labelled " structural.'’ But no one 
doubts that urgent special succour is needed for the most afflicted 
groups, first through immediate relief of poverty and then through 
education and retraining. 

These programmes may thcm.sclves do no more than offset whar 
may be a natural tendency in a modern industrial society for the 
poi>r and the unskilled to lose out in relation to their more gifted 
or better endowed companions, as the brawn that has been th.* 
staple offering of the poor through the ages becomes less and less 
necessary to the basic processes of production. That is one facet 
of the structural problem. The other spills over into ensuring an 
adequate level of monetary demand. For when the labour force 
as a whole is rising as fast as it is in the United States today (i.c., 
about I • per cent a year), a steady expansion in total demand is 
necess'iry simply to prevent unemployment rising again. So, while 
economic advisers in Washington no\^' judge the contingent dangers 
of recession and inflation to be as finely balanced as they have 
over been, they have little doubt ihar their medium term problem 
is still to keep the economy up to its producing capacity, rather 
than to screw it down to that level. 

I'P to the middle of 1966, oven the expansionists arc now 
sir.e, the economy's rising course is firmly set, with manufacturing 
i:njstmein, government and consumer spending all pointing 
upward sufficiently to offset the present rundown of steel stocks, 
built up for use in a strike that was avoided, and the still indifferent 
performance of house building. Such is the confidence bred by 
^■.KeL•^s ihit the Washington economists have virtually no doubt 



of their ability to offset any latent slackening; for them at least, 
the question is whether they will be given their heads. 

'J'hc 1961-65 expansion has demonstrated that the economies 
taught in college classrooms (though sad to say not in most high 
school classrooms)—and the economics accepted as orthodox by 
80 to 90 per cent of the nation’s economists—works in practice 
as applied to our national economic problems . . . 

Thus Mr Walter Heller who, as chairman of the Council of 
Economic Advisers from 1961 to the end of 1964, conducted his 
nation-wide experiment in the new economics and has now returned 
to academic life to plague critics and doubters with a broadly justi¬ 
fied *• I told you so." 'I'hc real Heller revolution was not to apply 
the principle of deficit financing as such—fiscal action in Britain 
has after all been broadly guided by Keynesian principles for 
nearly twenty-five years. But the effect has been diminished by 
imposing the economic criteria, of claims against resources, on 
top of an unchanged accounting framework. What Professor 
Heller and his successor have done is to marry the two, to force 
laymen and politicians to appreciate that financial balance in the 
Budget can be achieved at different levels of balance in the 
economy ; that a rise in economic activity automatically, with pro¬ 
gressive taxation, sucks spending power out of the system in the 
form of taxes which, if not reduced or otherwise offset by increased 
expenditure public or private, will drag the economy down again. 
Thus arose the invaluable psychological concepts of the villainous 
” fiscal drag " and the magical ” fiscal dividend this is available 
for reduced taxes or increased government spending not just when 
the economy is in or about to go in to recession, but whenever 
a gap remains between actual and potential output. In this way 
Washington has moved from ’’ a recession triggered policy to a 
gap triggered policy." 


The Next Fiscul Dividend 

How practicable, politically and economically, will this policy 
he to maintain ? Its protagonists have congratulated themselves 
for some time on initiating the policy with the big 1964 tax cut, 
and preceding that w'ith more generous investment credits, which 
together provided a major boost for business profits. This not 
only tickled the palate of those who traditionally have felt most 
strongly against deficit financing ; it by-passed their biggest fear, 
that deficit financing must increase the part played by the federal 
government in economic life. Now, this year's stimulant—excise 
tax cuts—and next year's in the form of extra spending on Vietnam 
are also conveniently non-ideological. Business communities 
the world over have from time immemorial felt none of the an¬ 
tipathy to the state's spending on arms that they have to its 
incursions into other, more competitive domains of civilian life. 

the advantages of this easy lautfeh for the new budgeting may 





Penny packets 


People talk of productivity 


If you can dish out more stuff from a few large 
.pots instead of less stuff from many little pots, 
then j'ou’ve got productivity. 

'I’o distribute millions of tons of Esso products 
to customers throughout the British Isles is a large 
and costly business. Ships and special trains and 
barges and pipelines and road tankers are needed. 
And, above all, storage depots. 

There was a time—not so very long ago—when we had 
629 depots handling two million tons of products 
a year. Now' we have 6t handling most of 17 
million tons. 


This is one side of productivity in the company 
which has enabled the prices of Esso fuels (without 
the tax) to be no higher today than they w'crc ten 
years ago. 

Can you say the same of am' other commodity P 
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SUMITOMO 

Prepored to serve you 
in dozens of ways 


You've heard of Sumitomo — the 
giant Japanese Industrial group. 

It Is not only one of the world's 
largest enterprises, but also one of 
the oldest. 

Started 335 years ago. the Qroup 
has grown and prospered and de¬ 
veloped into a mighty force in 20th 
century International commerce. 

Last year, the main companies 
alone generated sales of more 
than 500 million pounds sterling. 

Today the member companies are 


separate and individual corpora¬ 
tions. 

Individually, these companies 
offer you an enormous range of 
products and services. 

But the member companies can 
— and do — function together. Col¬ 
lectively, they offer you a powerful 
combination of knowledge and ex¬ 
perience in Japanese business. 

♦ 

THE SUMITOMO GROUP 


There is no surer way to begin a 
successful Japanese business ven¬ 
ture than by first contacting Sumi¬ 
tomo. 

Start by contacting Sumitomo 
Shoji Kaisha. the Group's world¬ 
wide trading company and spokes¬ 
man. Write to C.P.O. Box 130. Osaka, 
Japan. Or cable "SUMITSHOJI 
OSAKA." 

They will put you in touch with 
the member company most well 
qualified to assist you. 


Sumitomo Chemical Co , Ltd. ; Sumitomo Machinery Co.. Ltd. . Ihe Sumitomo Bank, Ltd. / Sumitomo Metal Industries, Ltd. J Sumitomo 
Metal Mining Co., Ltd. ' The Sumitomo Trust & Banking Co . Ltd Sumitomo Mutual Life Insurance Co. / Sumitomo Shoji Kaisha. 
Ltd. / Sumitomo Coal Mining Co., Ltd. / The Sumitomo Warehouse Co . Ltd. / Sumitomo Electric Industries, Ltd. / The Sumitomo Marine 
a Fire Ineurance Co , Ltd / Sumitomo Baal Estate Co . Ltd ' Sumitornp Cement Co., Ltd / Sumitomo Light Metal Industries, Ltd ; 
0 Nippon Sheet Glass Co .Ltd. ! HfK Nippon fhtiik Compttm ltd, / Sumitomo Atomic Energy industries, Ltd. 
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be more than ephemeral. By mid<i966 Anerica's current economic 
expansion will be over five years old, leaving all the peacetime 
analogies so far behind that the analysts and businessmen may 
even stop counting the months. Even now, with the normal ” 
time for a turn in the business cycle long and safely past, much 
less is heard than a year ago of the stale old nature cure talk about 
tired booms, natural pauses for breath, healthy leinvigorations and 
the rest. Right now all that is for the birds—not just in Washing¬ 
ton but, to a surprising degree, in Wall Street too. No one goes 
so far as to promise trouble free continuous expansion: small dips 
there may be. But with the managers’ triggers trained on the 
gap of potential performance rather than on the symptom of 
arriving recession, they are confident of their ability to arrest and 
reverse any weakening at an early stage. 

On its own terms, this reasoning is not easy to fault, least of all 
by those who have been preaching economic management of the 
same sort to their own governments. If doubts linger, they hinge 
rather on the wider issues of whether the fiscal managers will 
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always have their way. So far, balance of payments problems by 
themselves have not stopped them, but have increasingly been 
tackled directly. For these have plainly not resulted from inflation, 
which in this boom has only just begun to rear its head. 

This can be attributed partly to the easy starting point, with 
a degree of unemployment and under-uttUsation ot capacity that 
left room for major increases in demand without inflationary 
strain and gave special scope for increases in productivity through 
higher capacity working. But good policy also played a part, 
notably through the early prominence given to the need to avoid 
excessive increases in costs in general and wages in particular. 
By first laying down their “ guide posts ” for wage increases for 
1962, a year in which rapid recovery ensured high gains in pro¬ 
ductivity, and the still heavy unemployment blunted the natural 
market pressure for wage increases, the Administration gave these 
guide posts an essential air of credibility. And ever since, 
American wage increases have stayed on average within the 3I 
per cent guideline, allowing average costs in manufacturing per 


Business 
in space 

“ Some (3f these figures are for different 
dates,” they c.xplaincd helpfully at 
Houston's bustling Chamber of Com¬ 
merce ; if any of them conflict, take the 
higher one. Down here economic activity 
goes one way only.” Indeed it does. The 
city’s extraordinary post-war increase in 
population, which outranks even that of 
the I.os Angeles meiropolit.sn area, 
merely continues along the Houston 
tradition of at least doubling and perhaps 
trebling its population every twenty years, 
a process that has brought the whole 
Harris County area from imder 65,000 
inhabitants in 1900 to around 1.' million 
today. And now, to I louston’s natural 
resource ” base of oil, pctro-chcmicals. 
more petro-chemicals, cattle, rice and 
stiipping, a very dilTercni and very 
prestige-building new activity has been 
imposed: the manned spacecraft centre 
of the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration. 

In quantitative terms this has still only 
.a very small impact on Texas. The main 
bulk of NASA’S contracts is still going to 
tlic great research centres on the West 
Coast and in New England. After .some 
very refined calculations about the 
“ derived employment multiplier ” and the 
“ leakage ” effects of goods and services 
imported info Houston (is there any 
Other country that would not only put 
tw'o men into space but work out the 
local multiplier effect into the bargain ?), 
the net injection into the Houston area in 
the last year has been only about $172 
million, still small in relation to total 
pay rolls of $3400 million in the area. 
But undoubtedly the arrival of space ha> 
been a great boon to Houston, above all 
in broadeninjg its economic outlook. 

Some optimists even believe that thi^ 
great new magnet may attract sufficient 


new industry to pull Houston through the 
” critical stage ” at which integrated steel 
mills and automobile industries become 
worthwhile. This is almost certainly 
starry-eyed. Over a hundred national 
corporations have indeed set up shop in 
Houston, hut basically to secure orders to 
pass on to their manufacturing plants 
elsewhere. At this stage there is simply 
not enough hardware in space activity to 
justify any large scale local manufac¬ 
turing. Wlicre the N.ASA presence has 
counted is in its important psychological 
influence, in adding djpension to^ 
holiness horizons and In fosufring wider 
and more liberal attitudes. It has given 
a direct boost to the universities, which 
claim to offer the world's first graduate 
course in space science, as well us to the 
schools. Houston has long had outstand¬ 
ing hospitals. And it is proud of 
Its cultural offering, which includes Sir 
John Barbirolli as resident conductor of 
the symphony orchestra. 

It is a revealing reneciii»ii of present 
trends in American sodctv that wIicMcas 


fifteen years ago a local chamber of com¬ 
merce was likely to place first stress on 
the amplitude and cheapness of its city’s 
labour, today more is likely to be heard 
of the wealth of its art galleries and 
the variety of its recreational opportuni¬ 
ties. Certainly the men who have come 
from almost every other state of the 
union to Space City arc willing to pul 
up with the atrocious climate partly from 
sheer devotion to the job, hut also 
because of the leisure opportunities that 
an area like Houston otfers. ” 1 would 
nut have gone to Alabama.” 

Out at Clear l.akc, in NASA’s 
windowlesN buildings for eontrolled 
environment and in a * mission control 
centre straight out of Dr Sirangelove, the 
men who watch the space rockets on one 
television screen with one eye keep the 
other on u commercial programme on 
another screen. When these new men arc 
asked " Are wc in space to stay? ” they 
have little doubt of the answer to a ques¬ 
tion w'hich has real practical importance 
for thousands (»r local traders. 
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unit of output actuall}' to fall bckw the i960 level. For the futurC) 
the big question is whether the wage restraint will Ik* art|^able 
if and when the labour market becomes rcallv lighu Hu^bpean 
Mvle, alter a significant further lall in uncmpJtiymcnt. : - 
But Washington's interventions in the cause of an expanding 
economy have gone wider. There have been implicit« ihou)j|b still 
not formal, pressures against major price increases^ from Prowdent 
Kennedy's dramatic hinge in 1962 against the steel companies to 
the receiii pressures against incrcase.s in bank interest rates (and 
price rises in aluminium^. The Administration has also inter\’cned 
fairly radically and directly to stop up the continuing and growing 
hole on the capital side of the American balance of payments, 
through the " voluntary restraints on bank lending and corporate 
investment overseas. Thes^ defences could be put to a stiffer test 
in the next year. It is sdH just possible that America's international 
accounts will undergo a natural improvement, if the now notice¬ 
ably slower pace of business expansion outside the United States 
than within it at last checks the avidity of American corporations 
to spread wider and wider into operations overseas. Admini<^tra- 
tion ofiktals have long been waiting for this ro happen “and their 
figures showing that these corporations' rates of return are now no 
higher abroad than they are at home prove, ro Washington at least., 
that this would be a profitable move. Hut without any such natural 
retrenchment, official curbs will have to bite harder on business 
than they have shown signs of doing hitherto. For few officials in 
Washington, at least for the present, arc prepared to face the risks 
TO the domestic expansion implicit in any major rise in interest 
rates, to which the still delicate housing market could be 
particularly vulnerable. 


Sharper Conflicts Ahead ? 

. 1 *' . 

But next year the conflict in nrMinciary policy between internal 
and external needs could become much sharper. Still tougher and 
more unorthodox devices may be needed if the domestic boom 
is to be preserved. Hcartcningly, an influential section at the 
central bank is at least as determined about this as is the Council 
of Economic Advisers. A wider, all-embracing interest 
equalisation tax on foreign lending to defend the capital account 
and continued pre>sure on prices and wages to ward off increases 
in domestic costs, combined with the swift presentation of federal 
.spending programmes that arc already far advanced in preparation 
—all this is on the administrative cards. But will it still get twer 
the political hurdles ? 

The sceptics can make a case. Business irritation with direct 
interference by Washington on the one hand and wnth the now 
fairly rapid move towards the welfare state on the other could 
grow, particularly if it became clear that this was indeed a way 
of life rather than an emergency expedient. If business becomes 
too dependent on Washington guidance, will it maintain that enter¬ 
prise and driving competitiveness which is still so impressive in 
its sheer penetration of every aspect of economic life ? There is 
a real danger here, though surely a very remote one. Hut— .ho the 
sceptic might argue—the ideologue.s of the right, lying low after 
ihc Goldwatcr trouncing, could build on such horror stories as 
they rc-emerge from the shadows, provoked possibly by excesses 
of the far left in the direction of Vietnam. The Kennedy magic 
or myth will surely fade, and without it the Johnson mastery of 
manipulation may alone not be enough. Business may honeymcxin 
w'ith Democratic Presidents: the liaison is unlikely to be a life¬ 
time one. And if a business-Johnson clash led to a stock market 
break in the manner of 1962, this time it would come at a far 
more delicate stage of the business cyclf. . , . 

That, your correspondent must admit, is about the summation 
of what he can summon up av ** bear " political factors, without 


sliding still further into mysticism and supposedly unnatural reb' 
tionships. Signiflcantly stronger, as^they have appeared to this 
observer this autumn, arc the built-in factors for continued 
co-operation, if not exactly consensus. Fir.sr, businessmen arc no 
more stubborn than other men in pitching their traditional beliefs 
against their immediate economic interests, once the conflict can be 
observed. And if voluntary curbs on their own operations, and 
Medicare for other people’s, continue 10 go along with bigger and 
bigger profits for business, tbe pinnmiary pull will surelv win out. 
It may even not be long before the fiscal dividend itsslf enters 
the hallowed traditions of sound finance. And it could become 
particularly appealing if distributed, as Professor Heller bas recom¬ 
mended, in the form of federal grants to tbe states, which are 
desperately short of money and themselves have a poor and 
unprogressive array of taxes on sales, property and the like. The 
main barrier against this plan at present is that too many people, 
including President Johnson, know all about the weaknesses of 
many state and local governments and shrink from putting more 
money into these leaky purses. Bur today many Galbraithians 
join the states-rights men in arguing for such a move and it could 
be the most attainable new stimulant. 

This acceptance of federal fiscal management at least is tbe 
first and undoubtedly the biggest prop behind business support 
for the Administration’s offbeat policies and it looks like con¬ 
tinuing. The second, which could prove more fragile, is personal: 
President Johnson seems to have the same devastating impact on 
businessmen as he does on other types of practical men. The 
businessmen your correspondent met rarely expressed any persona) 
liking for the President—nor did anyone else, for that maticr; 
what they did show, openly or implicitly, was a professional 
admiration at the busipesslike way the President goes about his 
job, including the job of twisting the busines.s arm, of which there 
has been another example this week. 

This important persona] achievement is perhaps a fragile asset. 
But a third, and more enduring, element in business compliance 
has been its acceptance of responsibility in helping to pull America 
through its outstanding current problems—at home and abroad. 
Businessmen, who are less and less primeval backwoodsmen living 
off the precepts of their fathers, arc almost as conscious 4s Washing¬ 
ton of the pressures on the dollar ; they believe, if anything more 
fcrvcntl’y still, in the supreme importance of defending it at its 
present gold parity and accept some responsibility of, their own 
in doing so. Likewise, on quite a different score, the Watts riots 
in Los Angeles and the earlier troubles have undoubtedly aw'akened 
many people outside the civil rights movement to the urgency of 
quick remedial action—and once that is accepted, how large a 
chunk of a modern welfare state goes along ? In addition, mighr 
not these riots have awakened at least a subcon.scious*fecling. among 
men of property of sheer self insurance too ? 

In sum, at home and abroad, the President's radical policies can 
be quite properly presented as a necessary and prudent defence of 
existing American values, and in their present mood at least busi- 
nes.smen $cem quite broad-minded enough to conform. Since it 
can all be paid (of out of the fiscal dividend, the hurt will not 
be a material one. If, therefore,- the .American economy is indeed 
in a ffliase, and not merely at the culmiilution, of a truly new style 
expansion, then it is ultimately on this acceptance of .m'ial balance, 
as much as on the great new budgetary balancing trick, that one’s 
faith rests. 


Who would have thought, even ten years ago. that'banking 
in Sleepy Eye might be affected by another pound sterling 
crisis? 

—Mr Hugh Galusha. president. 
Federal Reserve Bank of Minneapolis. 
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Beantifiil as Swedish Modem 


Here — in the excilcincnt 

of Orrefors jilass — you see the 
spirit of Swedish Modern: func¬ 
tional heauty. 

Swedes have fliwnys felt that 
everyday things should be beauti¬ 
ful as well as useful. The whole 
world has come to admire a host 
of Swedish products for their 
distinctive desi^tn as well as their 
unexcelled quality. 

Swedish business machines have 
also won world-wide admiration 


for their beautiful design. And the 
odds are that wherever you go, 
tlie Swedish business machines 
you see most often are from Facit 
of Sweden. This is because Facit 
business machines, more than an\’ 
other, exemplify functional beauty. 
Facit of Sweden is one of the 
world's leading manufacturers of 
business machines, with sales and 
service in 130 countries — a truly 
international compaijy, permanent¬ 
ly on duty wherever you live. 


(’ulciilalors • Tvnewritors • AcliHnfE 
Mnehinos • Oiiplicutoi's • KDP 

For further infurmution. write 1«: 
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California Less Golden 

Regional differences are being whittled down as fast in America as they are 
everywhere else, and nowhere more than in the world of business. So the inquiring 
visitor will as often as not get much the same response from an industrialist in 
Minneapolis as he did from a banker in New York'<-quite possibly they were lunching 
together yesterday and certainly they both read this morning^ St^t JournaL 
The k>ng boom has itself given another twist to the constantly closer integration of 
the continental market. But California Is still different—and/today, different 
in a surprising direction. 


C ALiFORi^iA, one is told pretty quickly, 
would rank number four in the 
Organisation for Economic Co-operation 
and Development, though there is 
apparently oo intention of seeking 
immediate membership in this international 
body. Nor, in the past two years, would 
California's growth rate set such a spanking 
example. While unemployment in the 
United Stares as a whole has been falling, 
in California it has risen, to 6 per cent 
compared with the national average of 4^ 
per cent. The difficulties spread outward 
from the slackening in the aerospace 
industries, whose troubles began with the 
cancelling of the Skybolt missile in 1962. 
As a result, total employment in manu¬ 
facturing in California is no higher than it 
was two years ago. This slackening helped 
to puncture California's fmlastic post-war 
building boom, which put up 20 per cent 
of America’s new houses For (jnly 'even 
now') 10 per cent of its population. This 
overbuilding in turn caused difficulties for 
the closely associated, and cjually boom¬ 
ing, savings and loan associations ^some of 
which, unlike firitaiii's nchervv sc similar 
building societies, arc e:]iii(y-financed pro¬ 
fit-making in.siiiutions) as well as contribut¬ 
ing to the failure earlier this year of the San 
Francisco National Bank. This week ii.s 
premises arc due to re-epen as a bar, w'ith 
the beer being served from the tellers' cages 
to customers indulging themselves on the 
bank’s very exotic furniture. 

Not surprisingly, thc.se difficulties have 
caused a good deal of he id shaking among 
cautious bankers in Boston and Philadelphia, 
who had long suspected these thrusting 
Californians. In the second Quarter of this 
year new loans made by California's state- 
licensed savings and loan associations were 
14 per cent below the equivalent period of 
1964. There is no way of telling how far 


this reflected lower demand rather than 
reduced availability of credit *; but clearly* 
with opportunities for investtrienc. deterio¬ 
rating in Calff6.niia just at the time they 
were improving : in the East, there must 
have been a significant reduction in the 
flow of capita! from East to West. It is too 
early to say whether the same has been true 
of the flow of people into the stare. Bur 
it would be surprising if this too did not 
slow down now that job openings have 
become fewer in California just when they 
have improved in the rest Of the country. 
But the effect of this slowdown on the 
demand for new houses should soon be off¬ 
set by the natural increase in population. 

Economic difficulties in California are 
strictly relative ; and some people might say 
that this young economy has proved itself 
in the last twm years bv showing its extra¬ 
ordinary resilience. 'Fhe unbalance in its 
industry is largely compensated for bv an 
unusual diversification in .the rest ofnts 
ecqnpmy, embracing natut4l. resoufcd 
ind^tries, like oil and ^uinb^ri with an 
agricuhural industry that easily outranks 
any other state in cash farm income, but 
ranks far down the list in its share of 
government support payments. The new 
arrangements for cotton should give Cali¬ 
fornia a particular boost ; and in its highly 
organised horticultural industry, tomato 
grow'crs seem to have surprised even them¬ 
selves by the extent to which they have, 
already been able to substitute machines 
for the .Mexican pickers who arc no longer 
coming in as seasonal labourers. 

A different, but equally impressive, 
adjustment has been taking place in the 
savings and loan field. The lead was given 
bv Mr Fred Balderston who as State Com¬ 
missioner introduced to California what is 
perhaps the most rigorous and open regula¬ 
tion faced by any financial institutions any¬ 
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where. This was a brave move, as tc 
ishowed some high ratios of **8low** pay¬ 
ments, which now average about 5 per dent 
of total repayments, compared with about 2 
per cent In 1962. Operation in a gold-fish 
bowl has checked the riskier practices ; and 
it is largely thanks to the Commissioner's 
.office that California has been .spared, the 
^ failure of anotbirr $an Francisco savings 
and loan association. This particular crash 
would have b^n especially unfortunate 
since it involved a Negro orgaoisq^ioii. 

But if California is shaking bur its 
financial difficulties, there remains, the big 
question mark cf what comes after aero¬ 
space. To be sure, chi.^'itself should not 
be written, off too far. The thriving air¬ 
lines are still increasing their capiurity, with 
big new orders for aircraft; and Galiforniu 
has as much as 50 per cent of the growing 
space proghmtme, compared .with 20 per 
cent of the country's defence contracts. But 
as a rule space work meaqs high-value 
research contracts rather than the produc¬ 
tion of hardware that employs many 
people; and the bulk of .the increased 
spending arising cut of the Vietnam build¬ 
up is more likely to go to the Middle West, 
with its predominance in the .prcductioft of 
conventional weapons. 

One significant move to provide alterna¬ 
tive employment has been made by the state 
authorities who have put out pilot contracts 
for studies on transport systems, waste 
disposal and the treatment of criminals. 
So far, this is on a small scale, 'but 
it could lead to bigger things; and the move 
seems indicative of the increased part being 
played by public services, particularly the 
“ environmental" ones. 

Even so, with the best will in the world, 
this hardly seems to be ** industry X ” 
which will replace aerospace as California's 
prime mover—^which aerospace has been 
since the beginning of the Second World 
War. California's short history is magically 
studded with examples of one dying 
industry being replaced by another, which 
no one could have predicted at the time— 
gold, then oil, then cotton, then movies, 
then aircraft, then missiles. But if, for a 
decade or so, California does grow no faster 
than other climatically less favoured states, 
then many of its new inhabitants, who do 
nor want all their Hastern ncighboiir<; to 
follow then! west, will not be entirely sorry. 


No Light on the Darkness 

W\Sl«NCJ ir)M. DC 

Whatever started rhe great blackout of Tuesday night, everybody 
seems to think it happened in northern New York State, except the 
engineers in northern New York, The Federal Power Commission 
talked on Wednesday of a failure at a switching station ten miles 
south of Niagara Falls, but later fell into an embarrassed silence as 
the Niagara Mohawk Power Company denied heatedly that any 
such thing had occurred, and the New York State Power Authority, 
which delivers the electricity From Niagara and the St l^wrence 


River to the northeastern grid, reported that all its lines w'cre in 
order. The blackness stretched at one time with little break from 
Toronto to Philadelphia, across an area containing something like 
30 million-people. Through Tuesdav night and Wednesday morn¬ 
ing the shut-off power stations of the disrupted grid struggled back 
one by one into local service but an undisputed explanation of whir 
had thrown them out of action was not to be found. 

One engineer spoke of a sudden deficiency of power, another of 
a sudden e-xccss, a third of a mass of electricity becoming in¬ 
stable ’* and rushing about the grid setting eff the automatic 
devices which shut off the power. Mr Joseph Swidler* the chair- 
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inan of the Federal Power Commission, said mildly that tlutf various 
explanations did not seem entirely consistent with onejpnother. 
Entrusted by President Johnson with the task of finding wt what 
had happened and of recommending how it might be pmented 
from happening again, Mr Swidler spent Wednesday and ^j^ursday 
in meetings of government departments and electric powe^ under¬ 
takings, searching for the facts. The President offered Mr Swidler 
the help of the Federal Bureau of Investigation and the Defence 
Department, but the electricity companies seemed agreed that 
salMtage was not the cause. 

It will be a surprise if the Federal Power Commission and the 
electridty supply industry, or part of it at least, do not end up 
by drawing opposite conclusions for future policy from this week’s 
huge breakdown. Broadly the ctunmission's policy, as set out in 
the national power survey publiahcd last year, relies on co-ordina¬ 
tion, pooling, large-scale transfers and the development of long 
distance* hi^ voltage links to produce an economic and efficient 
national system of electric power on the bigger scale that the future 
will require. Without much doubt the vast extent of Tuesday’s 
blackout resulted from a chain reaction in which the linked local 
systems passed the dislocation on to each other at lightning speed. 

An official of a Boston power company commented that if a nation¬ 
wide grid had existed “ we might have darkened the whole country,” 
while another described the devising of a foolproof common power 
system as ” an almost impossible task.” Thus some argue that the 
only reliable supply is one that is independent and locally sufficient. 
The answer is that a local system that is sufficient will also be far 
too costly. Probably the commission, when its inquiries are com¬ 
pleted, will press for the more rapid improvement of the grid, 
better co-ordination and the energetic elimination of weak spots. 

But if its case is to carry conviction the technical problem behind 
Tuesday’s breakdown will need to be identified beyond dispute. 

Both the urban Northeast and the federal government, were 
given an unusual opportunity to learn more about their ability to 
function in a sudden crisis. Both have more reason to be encour¬ 
aged than discouraged by the result. Blacked out and immobilised 
at the evening rush hour, crowded with people unable to get home, 
having little chance of finding out what was behind it all, New 
York spent the night in spectacular discomfort but impressive quiet 
and order, the currents of crime, violence and racial tension curi¬ 
ously still. The Administration’s first step when the blackout fell 
was to test the defence communications system, which it has worked 
bard to make independent of the civilian economy. The indications 
arc that the result was highly satisfactory ; with little delay the 
Administration was offering the use of its communications to the 
governments of the stricken states should they need it. (In fact 
the civilian telephone system went on working too, though with 
much overloading ; it has its own emergency power arrangements 
which survived their most severe test remarkably well.) Satisfied 
with their own military machine the defence planners are left to 
ponder the defence implications of a civilian economy which can be 
paralysed on such a scale by a single elusive technical mishap. 

Britain's Week 

W ITH Princess Margaret captivating the West Coast of 
America and young British designers attracting buyers from 
all over the country to a fashion show on the Queen Elizabeth in 
New York Harbour, the name of Britain has been blazing in the 
new.spaper headlines, the social notes and on television. The pot 
will be kept boiling next spring when Prince Philip visits the 
United States ; among other things he is to open a show of British 
motor cars in Los Angeles. All this royal publicity is grist to the 
mill of the Committee for Exports to the USA, whose chairman 
is Lord Watkinson. So far this year British exports to America 
are about 6 per cent higher than they were in the corresponding 
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period last year, including a vdnd^ll, in sates of Steel, from the 
summer’s fears oi a strike in the American steel industry. But with 
exports to the United States last year paying for under three- 
quarters of the goods bought from America, the British govern¬ 
ment’s aim is an improvement of at least ten per cent. Recently 
the managers of the four British-American Chambers of Commerce 
have been in Briuin briefing businessmen and provincial chambers 
of commerce on how to mount a more formidable assault on the 
American market. How this assault looks from the receiving end 
is described by correspondents in New York and San Francisco. 

1. Courting Americans 

B ritain’s recent courtship of America has little to do with 
romance ; instead it reflects a concerted effort by Mr Wilson's 
government, with an assist from industry, to increase British 
exports to the United States. At the moment, most of the effort 
can be described as exploratory. On the one hand, there is a 
campaign to promote a youthful, attractive image of modern 
Britons and of things made in Britain; on the other, there is the 
steady effort to bring British manufacturers and wholesalers into 
touch with the market in the fifty states, not just in New York. 
For example, last month a delegation of British boat manufacturers 
travelled extensively throughout the country, getting a line on the 
burgeoning market for pleasure craft and meeting American 
buyers. At the same time British silversmiths and leather men 
were visiting a number of inland cities. l.ast week’s fashion show, 
presented on board the Queen Elizabeth in New York Harbour, 
was an attempt to bring together in one place buyers from all over 
the country. In this it was an enormous success (though the 
results in terms of orders will not be known for several weeks) 
for the show not only brought most of the buyers to New York, 
it swept in attention-catching socialites, celebrities and fashion 
columnists as well. This was the first time—but probably not 
the last—that British designers have got together for a co-operative 
assault on the American fashion trade; one of the virtues of this 
approach is that the smaller ones, who normally could not aspire 
to tackling the United States, are carried along. The showings, 
which are continuing at the Plaza Hotel in New York, coincide 
with '' Buyers’ Week ” for spring styles in this fashion centre. 

The problem, though, is not just one of persuading Americans 
to " Buy British.” Constant contacts and knowledge of the Ameri¬ 
can market are also required. Even though the corner of it that 
Britain competes for consists mainly of quality or specialised 
goods, competition in the United States is fierce enough so that 
the availability of service, for example, is an important factor. 
Furthermore, the American market has undergone great changes 
in the past fifteen years, with many industries decentralising their 
headquarters and setting up regional plants. The same has been 
true for large chains of retail shops, the move in this instance 
being from city to suburb. 

Understandably, British producers are hesitant to enter the 
American market. High mark-ups make British goods costly to 
Americans and expense accounts are guaranteed to make the 
director of the home office hit the ceiling. Moreover, charges for 
advertisements seem exorbitant, at least at first glance, as do the 
overhead costs for most operations. In short, to break into the 
American market requires a sizeable amount of risk capital. The 
British government is apparently aware of the difficulties. 
The British National Export Council now underwrites approxi¬ 
mately fifty per cent of the travel costs incurred by industry-wide 
or area-wide trade missions to the United States. In addition, the 
government is working on a plan to bring small and medium sized 
companies into the export market. One notion being studied is 
JIP set up a regional centre for these concerns in California. By 
next summer there will be an eastern show case for firms of all 
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Project 

for tomorrow- 

Tunnel to France 


A tunnel under the Channel was talked about more 
than a hundred and fifty years ago when Albert 
Mathieu first put forward the suggestion as •' 
practical possibility in 1802. Since ttat time a gsenf 
deal of exploratory work has been done and new 
techniques in geology have made possible the 
preparation of accurate surveys. □ The Chamid 
Tunnel Study Group, which was set op on July 26, 
1957, has reported that there are no geological 
obstacles to tunnelliiq;. llicir final report to the 
British and French governments is expected at die 
end of 1965. □ At the Headquarters of Id Pfitetics 
Division at Weiwyn Garden City there are plenty of 
technologists with experience of using |dasdcs in 
tunnels, such as the one under the Clyde, where 
'Darvic* rigid PVC was used so snccessAdly to iine 
the walls. Cl The Channel Tunnel is likely to make 
many more demands on plastics — lighring fittings, 
a mass of pipework, ducting for ventilation 
cicetrical conduits. □ Plastics will play a part in 
every major project of the future. Their potential b 
only just beginning to be realized. That b why Id 
arc working now with an eye on the twenty first 
century. This is certainly good for Id; if ymi are 
planning for the future, it could be good for you. 


Action for toda/- 
ICI Plastics 
Development 






IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
Plauks Dbinloa, Bmmcr Road, Wrlwya Gardaa CUr. Hcrto. 








SR^VCE HEATER 


Tlw Hun blasts, one .of Natore’e colossal fuel'-particularly for home heating. Gas genator and ot^r oil-baaed processes are 

thermonuclear devices, ihore than 90 aalea are now expected to glow by 71% capable of making on sites cme^eighth 

miHinn miles from our plane^ .And the each year, about twice as frst as the the sise of conventional plants at one- 

nliimate source of the sun's i^i'ce heat is • 'target* for national growth as a whole in sixth the capital cost. Liquefied natural 

... a mass of gas. " the National Plan. gas is shipped from Algeria to supply 

As the sun's warmth is the sourceof^^ on The. gas industry has no nllOaiiopoly loSd 10% of Britain's present total gas ; 

earth, and comes froin' gas, so gai|" id n of any kind to sustain it .ThO success of TSg^irement, while under the North Sea 

.|K>iont66urce of heat in today’s gas» inducing oomparntiye.iniOe stability, the vast search for indigenous natural 

world. Qas provides its heat at the turn, of. JO largely to; the devdopgient of new gas fields continii.e 0 . Gas heat becomes • 

n tap^tO satisl& the cogimunity’e rapi^ sotircbs of supply new. aiethods of nors ahundantr mo*® cesnpetitive, 
risiWdll^knd for clean Hydso- everyday. 
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sizes in the British Trade Centre in New York. The aim behind 
all these endeavours is to capture a larger share of the American 
market—perhaps an additional 15 to 20 per cent—but not so large 
a share as to arouse protests from American producers. For to 
step over that line leads to demands for protection. 


2. Trade 
follows . . . 

P RINCESS MAR¬ 
GARET'S visit to 
the United States, 
originally described as 
private and purely 
social, blossom^ in 
California into beady 
public festivity. More 
than 1,700 women, for 
instance, paid $25 
each to share with her 
a luncheon of salmon* 
in-aspic and breast of 
capon on wild rice at 
the San Frailcisco 
Hilton and to watch a 
sparkling fashion show, 
presenting both the 
outstanding British 
couturiers and their creations. This and a charity ball in 
I-os Angeles were the principal events in the Princess’s visit 
to the West Coast and both were sold out weeks ago. The parties 
in Las Angeles probably were the most fun for the Princess and 
her husband, at least until she was attacked by laryqjiitis aggravated 
by the city’s famous smog. 

What may be the most lasting effect of this Royal Visit is the 
impact and the repetition of the name Britain ; this would gladden 
any sales promotion man's heart. Of course nothing so commercial 
as sales promotion is attributed to the Princess. Her visit is 
assumed to be for her own delight, at long last iche fulfilment of a 
desire which she has expressed for half her lifetime. But there is 
evidence that sales of British goods gain tangibly from the public 
interest in the petite, vivacious Princess, so obviously delighted to 
be seeing the American scene. Mr Frank Elton, the manager of 
the British-American Chamber of Commerce in San Francisco, is 


likely to find much keener interest in his effort to fortify the 
British export drive after the saturation job which the American 
press is doing on the Princess’s visit. . 

Machinery, instruments, chemical products and agricultural 
implements are the priniary items in which British manufacturers 
are trying to interest American purchasers. And Princess 
Margaret, tooling about town for receptions and dinner parties, 
did not discourse on such subjects. But by her presence at the 
San Francisco fashion show she gave an enormous boost to one 
important British export. Textiles now rank high among the 
go^s from Great Britain which arc sold in California. Tweedy 
wool suits, once the atdre of the fashionable few, have suddenly 
become popular in the middle-price, ready-to-wcar stores. The 
fashion show which the English Speaking Union staged, together 
with L Magnin and Company, the chid women’s luxury shop 
in San Francisco, stimulated interest all over America in a far 


wider range of British fashions. The Queen’s dress maker, Mr 
Norman Hartnelh brought gowns to show, as did a long roster of 
others, all members of the Incorporate Sodety d London 
Fashion* Designem.* Other clothes came* from wholesale firms, 
Jane and Jane, Malabar, Maggi Shepherd, BaUantyne, Ja^er and 
Pringle; the latter names are already, standbys in the United 


States. Hats and shoes were also shown. What rogde the event 
.so exciting for American women was the chance to see' Hie 
designers themselves; some found the actual dothes too oon- 
servative and dull. Atleast one fashion editor, on the other hand, 
considered the Princess herself overdressed, in brocade and 
diamonds, for an energetic sight-seeing tour. Lord Snowdon’s 
clothes attracted no comment at all. 

I. Magnin and Company had long planned such a British 
Wisek ” style show. The English Speaking Union joined in to 
seciipt jhi^ fbr the Churchill Sehdairship Fund which is to bring 
Australian and New Zealand students to American universities. 
Prhms6 Margaret’s visit gave the event a matchless qNN^light. 
A .curtain-raiser had already been provided by the tccent popularity 
of Mod ” styles in teenage* and. college fashions. This has 
^ British influence upon American women, 
a factor not insignificant in the effort to increase exports from Great 
Britain. Even in 1963 when northern* California imported $31.5 
million worth of goods from Britain, textiles ranked above chemi¬ 
cals and machinery in the list, bdow only gin, whisky and motor 
vehicles. The chief market tor British cars is on the west coast. 
Up to now trade in British gob^ has been coQsidciaUy greater 
on the Atlantic coast than along the Pacific ; Japan is ^lifornia's 
main trade parmer. But by starting her visit in Galifernia Princess 
Margaret thrust a fresh awareness of English influence updo what 
is now the most populous state in the country. 

Negroes Out of the Bag 

L ast week's elections have shown that the Democrats can no 
lunger count on automatic Negro help in holding the big 
cities which are the cornerstone of the majority party’s power. 
The sdectivitj^, -sophistication and even cynicism with which 
Negroes deployed their votes were impressive. In New York City’s 
mayoral contest, where 95 per cent of the Negroes voted against 
Mr Goldwater a year ago, a Republican of a different stripe, Mr 
Lindsay, carried about 40 per cem of the Negro vote and actually 
won one district that included part of Harlem. The last thing 
Mr Lindsay did before polling began was to go on the air from 
a Negro radio station ; the first thing he did after being elected 
was to pay a visit of gratitude to Negro areas where he was joy¬ 
fully surrounded by exultant blwk faces.' It is tempting to con¬ 
clude that Mr Addm Clayton Powell, the best-known of Harlem’s 
Negro leaders, who was oiie of the powerful bosses supporting 
Mr Beamc, the defeated Democrat, is now bound to be edipsed. 
But Mr Powell has too strong a following to be eclipsed easily. 

In Philadelf^a a factor in the. victory of a Republican, Mr 
Specter, in the race for District Attorney was his ability to cur 
into Democratic strength in Negro wards. In Louisville, Kentucky, 
the new Republicao Mayor carried about half the Negro voters with 
him; it is felt there that no Republican can win without Negro 
support. Republicans in the dty won Negro gratitude by intro- 
dudng the first southern ordinance prohibiting radal discrimin¬ 
ation in private businesses, like hotels, which serve the public. 
In New Jersey, however, a progressive Democratic Governor bad no 
difficulty in holding on to a majority of Negro votes. And in 
Virginia, where four years ago most Negroes supported the 
Republicans, they switched sides on the ground of purest expedi¬ 
ency: that die Democrats seem ccruin to remcun in the saddle for 
some time and in a position to reward Ne^o supporters widi jobs. 
Most of the important victors in the big cities last wedt were 
white knights with black backers.” But in Qevdand, a city over 
one^third black, a Negro, Mr Stokes, came within 2431 votes of 
being the first Negro Mayor of a major dty; indeed he may demand 
a recount. It will be surprising if in most dries there is not a com¬ 
petition between Republicans and Democrats in the coming year 
to court the Negroes’ favour. 
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Prophet Unarmed 


Memoirs: Volume II 
By B. H. IJddell Han. 

Cassell. 334 pages, illustrated. 428. 

The Theory and Practice of War 
Edited by-Michael Howard. 

('.asselL 386 pages. 50s. 

Prophets who stay where they belong, on 
the criap, green hilltops, often find that 
their exhortations produce nothing more 
than a relaxed throat. In their frustration, 
they are tempted down into the humid, 
lusher valleys of politics and decision-mak¬ 
ing. There, despite all their bounce and 
good conceit of themselves, they can be 
misused and hurt—and back they retreat to 
iheir hilltops, taking their now bedraggled 
innocence with them. 

Liddell Hart is the prophet of post- 
trench warfare, who right up to our own 
days of nuclear strategy and diplomacy has 
been more, far more, often right than 
wrong. Now seventy, he has obtained an 
affection and esteem among military 
thinkers above any of his contemporaries 
who, like Fuller, were also trying to 
hammer sense into the soldiers and 
politicians. How often it occurs, for 
example, that the younger generation of 
military writers have been given a free run 
of his practically inexhaustible files and 
have been stimulated by his rapid-fire 
thought and conversation. The prophet has 
become a practical teacher as well. 

Yet, somehow, somewhere, he has not 
until today been given the recognition he 
deserves outside the confines of this 
specialist coterie. The reason can perhaps 
he found in the few years he descrilKs with 
his usual professional flair and perception 
in the second volume of his memoirs. Here, 
for a brief spell, he came down into the 
valley of politics, as the unofficial adviser 
10 Hore-i^lisha at the War Office. His 
descTiption of those years provides a living 
and sometimes astounding picture of tl^ 
muddled in-figheing in Whitehall. But he 
brought to closed politics a curiou.s kind of 
innocence. He still, for instance, has an 
affection and respect for Hore-Belisha who, 
for all his faults, had a genuine desire for 
reform. But it was not until late in the day 
that he came to recognise that Hore-Belisha 
was using him, as he used others. There is 
sdU a note of surprise that, having listened 
to his advice, Hore-Belisha should compro¬ 
mise and then compromise yet again. He 
displays a sense of astonishment and even 
anger about those apparent diehards in the 
War Office who appeared to be intriguing 


against him and his ideas. Many of them 
were, indeed, bone-headed, Yet .he seems, 
genuinely surprised that such hcien would 
resent his presence and reforming zeal. Bu^ 
in all humanity, what else could th^ feid 
when, unofficially of course, Liddell Harti^ 
was asked by Hore-Belisha to go throuA' 
the Army List, pricking the go^ and m. 
bad. Here it is besides the point that his 
judgment was sound. Attracted by power, 
he became part oi the intrigue. Pedhaps 
the saddest passage in these memoirs nias: 

1 am coming to feel that, from a long term 
point of view, the most damaging step l*ve ^ 
ever taken was to go in with him. Previous 
to that I was in an unassailable position, 
standing apart, yet on good terms with most 
of the rising generation of soldiers. I put 
forward my ideas in print and could keep 
up the pressure in print until they were 
adopted. . . . Now every suggestion which 
I put up, through H-B, is resisted. And 
the people I have helped to put in power 
are trying to cut off my influence. Worse 
still, they know' who are the men of whom I 
had a high opinion, and are trying to keep 
them out. Thus it is becoming dangerous to 
be, and to be known to be, a friend of mine. 
Why did not a man so prescient in ocher 
matters see that this was the likely, almost 
inevitable, outcome ? This must have been 
an exciting but unhappy time for him, for 
as well as the War Office affray and personal 
troubles, he was having a running though 
gentlemanly battle at The Times with 
Dawson and Barrington Ward about 
appeasement. Then came perhaps the most 
damaging blow of all: the publication of 
his book that suggested that defence had a 
decisive edge even in armoured warfare. Of 
course, Liddell Hart never said anything 
so crude as this, as he explains in great 
detail in this volume. What he said was 
that modern methods of defence in depth, 
associated with massed, armoured counter 
attadcs, could defeat the blitzkrieg tactics* 
of which he was the progenitor. And he 
was right, as some of the German generals 
proved in Russia. 

But it was the crude, unqualified mis¬ 
interpretation that stuck and was used as 
a stick to beat him with after France had 
gone down to defeat by using old fashioned, 
linear, penny packet and un-Hartian tactics. 
And as war caught men by the throat the 
prophet, his reputation unfairly damaged, 
went unhonoured. 

Time has healed this wound—and with 
just discernment Liddell Hart ends this 
volume with the sentence: 

For me, in that spring of 1940 , there was 
a traaic irony in having to watch, as a mere 
onlooker, my ideas being applied to pierce 
the defence of France, iqg birthplace, and put 
in extreme jeopardy mv own country. 


Now, for his seventieth birthday, there is 
also a tribute of collected essays. They 
do not use the easy, fulsome way of trying 
to assess his contribution to military think- 
htgi—for, as the editor Michael Howard 
aays^ such an attempt would be incomplete 
And premature for a thinker so active as 
Liddell Hart—^though they contain many 
gtAoeful references to his work. Instead, 
. thd contributors have acknowledged the debt 
owed to him by tracing the development of 
strategic and tactical theory in the West 
from the eighteenth century to the present 
day. These essays, stimulating and pro¬ 
vocative, form a worthy garland for a 
prophet who, at last in old age, is being 
honoured as he deserves. 


Empirical Study 

The French Revototion 
By M. J. Sydenham. 

Batsford. (Landmarks in EuroiKan History 
Series.) 255 pages, including illustrations. 
35s. 

Dr Sydenham has made a valuable addition 
to English writing on the French Revolu¬ 
tion. It is a sensible empirical book. 'Fhe 
author has no rigid interpretative formula 
into which to fit men and events. He puts 
forward, it is true, two general arguments 
about the Revolution as a whole: one that it 
was a matter of clashes between represen¬ 
tative government and direct democracy ; 
the other that ** the establishment of the 
Republic of Virtue was the true objective of 
the most powerful and the most representa¬ 
tive group in the Revolution.” But he does 
not allow either argument ro dominate his 
exposition of individual political situations, 
though his second assertion does involve 
him in yet another attempt, foredoomed to 
failure, to extract clear meaning from some 
of Robespierre's more cloudy pronounce¬ 
ments. What is important in Dr Sydenham's 
approach is his rejection of other men's 
formulas rather than the very tentative state¬ 
ment of his own: be is not a marxist, pure 
or diluted, and does not suppose that class 
struggles explain everything; nor does he 
believe that sociology or economics or 
abstract thought can provide a master key 
to open every door. He has consciously 
written an unfashionable sort of book: be 
has ” deliberately chosen to reassert the 
importance of political de\*elopments.” This 
does not mean that he imaj^es that poli¬ 
ticians and governing assemblies argued and 
* Continued on page 737 
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BOAC cares... 



about going places, quietly 

The BOAC veto is tfiumphantlyswift, ate at the back, so all the noise is left the Caribbean. To Aftica. The Middle 
silent, serene. It*s the most advanced, bdiind you. The seats took over two East. India. The Far East And flying in 
the most powerful, jetliner in the world, years to perfect You get extra legtoom, the BOAC VCIO costs no mote than 
So, what does tto mean to you? betiersupport,motecushioned-comftirt. ordinary aitcr^ 

The VCIO gets off the ground fester. So, where does it fly ? So? Join ^ BOAC VCIO, quietly 

Lands dower. Its RoUs-Royoe engines The VCIO flies to the U.S.A. And to going places. 

BOAC TAKES BOOO CASE OF YOU 
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Smithy, Ontario Style 





THB economist NOVEMBER 13 , 1965 

People who know Ontario well expect big ideas in steel. 
Yesterday's blacksmith never guessed that our blast 


furnaces would bi 

If by chance, you consider Ontario, 
Canada, to be the last outpost of 
clanging anvils and quaint iron 
kettles, forget it. Ontario is a large 
body of progress surrounded by 
North America. The wrought-iron 
relics of the smithy have long 
since been laid to rest in our an- 


among the world s 

tique shops and museums. We've 
switched to steel. The photo on the 
left hand page shows our present 
day smithies at work in an air-con¬ 
ditioned control room at one of 
our steel plants. This one, in 
Hamilton, was the first in the world 
to use open-coil annealing and the 


most productive. 

first in North America to speed 
steel making with oxygen furnaces. 
Another Ontario steel plant has the 
most productive open hearth fur¬ 
nace in the world. Below, we pic¬ 
ture a few other items of interest 
which help make Ontario a province 
of steady growth and opportunity. 



Toronto's subway system is 
now being extended by 14 
miles at a cost of 237 million 
dollars. By early 1966 passen¬ 
gers will be riding the new line 
in gleaming aluminum cars— 
the longest and lightest in the 
world, designed and built in 
Fort William, Ontario. 


Sophisticated guidance systems for the jet 
age take shape in the Super-Clean Room 
of an Ontario electronic production centre. 
Measurements in millionths of an inch 
demand rigid control of temperature, 
humidity and cleanliness. 




Dozens of research projects are under way at the Ontario Research Foundation. 
Jet smelting, pictured here, is one of them. The Foundation is the founding 
agency of Sheridan Park, a hundred million dollar complex devoted solely to 
industrial research. 


Members of Russia's famed Bolshoi have praised 
Toronto's National Ballet School as the finest in North 
America. It was also the first school on the continent 
to offer full-time academic and ballet training. 



Government of Ontario, Department of Economice and Development 960 Yonge St., Toronto, Canada. Offices in London, Duseeldorf, Milan, New York, Chicago 









ON TWA YOU BANOUET YOUR WAY TO AMERICA 


You take off in a TWA transatlantic jet to America —and start off with cocktails, 
appetizers, fanciful hors d'oeuvre. Then you settle back in Royal Ambassador First warsantut 

Class luxury — and out comes a renowned entr6e I Double Thick Lamb Chops, Canard 
i rOrange, Lobster Thermidor — you've a choice of seven served with great wines and 
champagne. Time whisks by — and you’re almost there I Our meals are excellent in 
Economy, too. Fly the only airline you can take to and within the U.S. 

Call your Travel Agent or TWA. Trans World Airlines I ** 
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Continued from page 732 
acted in a void, unaffected by outside forces, 
but only that he is ready to argue that their 
activities influenced the world outside and 
that he is able to interpret events in terms 
of changing relationships between governors 
and governed. 

Ur Sydenham set out to write a general 
history, based on secondary authorities and 
printed sources, that would appeal to the 
general reader and be useful to the student. 
He has succeeded without making tiresome 
concessions to any imagined taste on the 
part of the general reader for fine writing 
and atmospheric divagations (the only con¬ 
cession is that irritating lack of references 
usual in books of this kind). The opening 
chapters, however, are dull and pedestrian— 
the author has evidently relied more on his 
secondary authorities than on printed 

sources and has not sought to work things 
out for himself. After the Girondins (or 
Brissotins) came to prominence all is 

changed and the writing becomes more con¬ 
fident and more lively, and the arguments 
cease to seem secondhand. The book is well 
produced, with excellent illustrations and 
maps. 

Plain Tale 

The Soviet Rconomy Since Stalin 
By Harry Schwartz. 

Golhnez, 256 pages. 36s. 

This book is an economic history of 

Russia from the death of Stalin to the fall 
of Khrushchev. J^'ortificd bv his position 
at the New York Titnes, Dr Schwartz is 
easily the best popiilarLser in this field. Of 
necessity there are repetitions here and 
signs of haste. Also a few technical terms 
arc not spelled out. But no such book 
would be up to date without such faults. 

More serious is that the exposition is in 
places not griindlich enough. A popular 
work is by definition an introductory work, 
and so cannot shirk the responsibilities of 
a textbook: ** popular" is not **super¬ 
ficial.*’ The work must explain the concepts 
with which it deals if these are not familiar 
to the educated layman. Such, notably, are 
those of party primacy over the state 
machine and the “ territorial ” principle of 
intermediate-level industrial administration. 
The book is notably deficient at these 
points; it will not, for instance, help any*^ 
one seeking background knowledge of the 
latest reforms. One may fairly ask of it, 
since it covers events up to a year ago, why 
Mr Kosygin has abandoned the territorial 
principle and reverted to ministries: surely 
there are some perniauent issues here that 
did not first raise their heads during the 
last twelve months ? Again, have these 
reorganisations of the planning hierarchy 
any connection with the increased indepen¬ 
dence of enterprises ? 

Indeed the book could have been longer, 
since there is nothing one would have 
wished to omit, and it has only 256 pages. 


BOOKS 

With the few exceptions noted the talc is 
told plainly and accurately. The long 
quotations are very apt and the bias is 
minimal. Dr Schwartz^s empathy with his 
peculiar subject is admirable. 


Divided We Learn 

Education and the Labour Movement, 
1870-1920. 

By Brian Simon. 

Lawrence and WisJmt. 387 pages. 50s. 

Professor Tawney, one of the characters in 
Mr Simon’s new book on educational his¬ 
tory, said of educational policy that it is 
always and everywhere social policy." This 
approach is now familiar; indeed, it adds 
spice or venom to debates about current 
policy. It is not easy to reconcile the often 
quoted phrase " silent revolution" as 
applied to educational history between 1870 
and 1944 with the continued existence of 
educational deprivation and inequality in 
what should be, according to the logic of the 
terminology, a post-revolutionary situation, 
Mr Simon’s well documented Marxist hts- . 
tory, tidily and neatly set out, substitutes for 
the idea of a silent social revolution grad¬ 
ually and relentlessly gaining momentum 
the idea of educational advance laboriously 
and precariously won. 

Tliis is not merely a siory of philanihropv 
and growing enlighiciimeni, resulting in a 
continuous upward curve of development but 
rather a history of hrenkthroughs and retreats' 
from which the lesson to emerge for the 
Labour movemenc was that nothing is gained 
Tor rerained) without persistent and deter¬ 
mined pressure. 

Without necessarily accepting the 
Marxism or the didactic approach to the 
lessons " of social history, the reader will 
find Mr Simon's approach stimulating and 
in places perceptive. The British educational 1 
system remained divided for social reasons 
throughout the whole period covered in 
this book. At the very moment when those 
Schix)l Boards which were trying to widen 
educational opportunity for working-class 
children found their activities brought to a 
halt, the exclusive power of the public 
schools was being reinforced. Two decades 
later, after a war illuminated by hopes of 
“ reconstruction," Fisher’s Act did little to 
realise those hopes. ** Universal, free, com¬ 
pulsory secondary education " had to wait: 
there was certainly no suggestion of “a 
complete Charter of National Education 
from the Primary School to the University." 

Mr Simon is better at underlining de¬ 
ficiencies than in explaining them. He des¬ 
cribes the fierce disputes within the labour 
movement about how working-class educa¬ 
tion should be conceived, but he does not 
seek to estimate how wide or narrow were 
the implications of minority argument. How 
deeply did working-class movemqits feel 
about educational issues? When they stated 
controversial policies, how much working- 
class support could they rely upon? How 
did cducadonal advance compare with other 
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working-class objectives in orders of 
priority? What was the relationship be¬ 
tween “labour" and “the labour move¬ 
ment”? Were the forces influencing the 
pattern of working-class aspirations in rela¬ 
tion to education exclusively concerned with 
educational propaganda? Did niH nm- 
ditions of income, leisure and status alTcct 
the story also? The sociological dimens’on 
in Mr Simon’s book is somewhat sketchy 
because much is taken for granted that 
should be subjected to searching examina¬ 
tion. It would be interesting to compare 
working-class attitudes to education with 
working-class attitudes to housing during the 
same period. In both cases attention has to 
be paid to the influence of “ philanthropy,” 
the role of market forces and to working- 
class priorities and programmes. Given 
more attention to this dimension, Mr 
Simon’s book would still be concerned with 
only pan of the story. In his earlier study 
of educational history from 1780 to 1870 he 
brought the middle classes in. They figure 
in this present volume, their progressive his¬ 
torical role having been played out, mainly 
as dispensers of cajoling theories of social 
harmony. Non-working class ideas and 
motives deserve a more careful treatment, 
then and now. 


The Study of Politics 

The Future of Political Science 

By Harold D. l.asswell. 

Tavistock Publications, (1964.) 266 pages. 
50s. 

American political scientists manifest a 
strangely ambivalent attitude towards the 
processes of rational thought. On the one 
hand, great stress is laid upon the.non- 
rational sources of human conduct. Voting 
behaviour studies, for example, repeatedly 
draw attention to the influence of habit, 
instinct and prejudice. On the other hand, 
hopes run high that a more fully developed 
political science will enable rational men 
rationally to control their pditical universe. 
Political studies in the United States have 
always had a reformist, even a Utopian, 
strain. The gulf between the irrationalist 
and the Utopian positions could perhaps be 
bridged, but few attempts have been made 
to try, and many American political scien¬ 
tists seem unaware that the problem even 
exists. 

Certainly, in his latest bw»k Professor 
LassweU sometimes writes as though ]xdi- 
tical problems could be solved without the 
need for political action. At one point he 
likens political .scientists to astronomers. 
“ It is reasonable," he says, “ to predict that, 
sooner or later, astronomers will begin 10 
think systematically about their potential 
role as redesigners of the universe." He 
suggests that students of politics should 
begin the slow advance towards the day 
when they, too, can be redesigners. 
Although Professor LasswcU’s language is 
often cloudy, his argument is, in essence, 
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iiinipl^ He wishes political scientists—ii 
need be, wtHi tHe ltd of 
—to accumulate facts on a massive'lcale Ifi 
order to produce *'a comprehensive and 
current map of political change.” Means 
for using the accumulated facts are to be 
developed through such techniques as 
experimentation, prototyping, intervention 
and micromodelUng. Incision seminars, 
social planetaria ” and Centres for 
Advanced Political Science are to be estab* 
lished. Thereby, political scientists may be 
enabled to assist in the creation of a 
world-wide system of public order. 

It is doubtful whether Professor Lass- 
well’s propolis will be taken seriously by 
anyone In Europe. His schemes, are too 
grandiose, his vision too remote. He speaks 
in hts last sentence of “ fulfilling the as-yet- 
mysterious potentialities of the cosmic 
process.” In particular, Professor Lasswell 
appears to hold a theory of scientific dis¬ 
covery which would be challenged by many 
who have written on the subject. He 
appears to believe that knowledge advances 
not as the result of successive attempts to 
solve particular problems, but in response 
to the demands of previously legislated pro¬ 
grammes of enquiry. He speaks of the 
‘‘ prcblem-solving approach,” but the 
problems he advances for solution are of 
the most nebulous type. All this is a pity, 
since Professor Lasswell’s tone is more 
modest than a summary would suggest, and 
since some of his specific suggestions arc 
both sensible and practicable. It is also a 


pity be(;ause the academic study of politics 
in Britain sadly needs revivifying, and, with 
its jargo n and frequent obscurity, the 
book iglEound to b!3-uscil^[^jx^apon 
the hiMidB of those whoo^vc tlAt tb» 
scientific study of politics has, in fact, no 
future. 


Early Evidence 

Historical Interpretation : Sattrees of 
Hngliih Medieval History^ 106S-i540 

By J. J. Bagiev. 

Penguin. (Pelican Original.) 285 pages. 
6s. 

In this book J. J. Bagley surveys the varies 
kinds of evidence available to the historian 
whose field of study lies in the period 1066- 
1540. It tells of the kind of conclusions to 
be drawn from a range of materials that is 
very varied—^from administrative surveys 
like Domesday Book, from chronicles, from 
poems, and from monumental brasses. In 
order to avoid repetition, the author has 
divided his book chronologically, and dis¬ 
cusses each brand ” of evidence with 
reference to the century in which it was 
either first significant or most important: 
Thus one will find the Chancery Rolls dis¬ 
cussed in the chapter on the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury (when first the Chancery’s business 
was recorded systematically), and private 



letters in that on the fifteenth century 
(before which they rarely survive). 

This method has serious drawbacks, of 
some of which the author, as his foreword 
shows, is aware. It means, for instance, 
TEaf the cha pter on the fourteenth century 
contains no reference to’cither Proissart or 
Thomas Walsingham, two chroniclers of the 
first importance, because it has proved con¬ 
venient to deal with chroniclers with refer¬ 
ence to other centuries. The net result is 
that the book can never be effective as a 
guide to the sources for any specific part of 
the period under review. The arrangement 
also tends to obscure the problem of the 
comparative evaluation of different kinds of 
srarce material, which for the medieval 
historian is often the most intractable 
problem of all. 

What the book does convey excellently 
is the bewildering assortment of the 
information that records reveal, and the 
problems presented by the unfamiliar 
manners and phraseology of the past. The 
lonp quotations from actual documents, 
which have been chosen with aplomb, give 
the reader a true feel of the texture of the 
evidence the historian has to handle. 


OTHER BOOKS 

T'liii IVni f'KL'Nai PiA.N. 1962-65. By Ernnvois 
Pcrn>u\. fTr.irislatod by Bruno I.cbliuic ) 
Natumal hi^iume of Ecotiomic and Socicd 
ReiiCiitLti. .S4 pages. 10s. 

Tlic Naiicmal Institute of Economic and 
Social Kc''carch has launclied a new series ihstt 
should be extremely useful to economists— 
English translations of monographs by ftireign 
economists on current economic problems. The 
first to appear is a critical study of the aims 
and methods of French planning, by the direc¬ 
tor of the Insthui de Science Economique 
Appliqu6e. which was published in France in 
1962. It contaim the original foreword by 
Pierre Mass<i, Commissaire G^cral au Plan, 
and a new foreword to this edition by Vera Lutz. 

DEVjiLOPMiiNT Financ:k: Planning and Control. 
By Ursula K. Hicks. Oxford Umversity Press. 
191 pages. 28s. 

The author's object ** has been to set our the 
basic principles of expenditure choice, monetary 
and fiscal measures, and budgetary control as 
simply as possible, clothing them in a practical 
dress so that they can be of direct assisunce to 
planners and administrators.** Most experts will 
disagree with pans here and there or complain of 
inadequate treatment of this or that, but the 
wme is true of any text-book. This one is first- 
rate and will be widely read. 

PgBCBDBNTS OK INDUSTRIAL PROPERTY AND 

Commercial Qiosbs in Action. By Leslie W. 
Melville. Sweet and Maxwell, 322 pages. 
67s. 6d. 

This book deals with the intangible as.scts of 
industry and commerce such as names and good¬ 
will, trade secrets,, patent assignment and 
licences, industrial designs and agreements with 
employees concerning future inventions. Such 
assets are of special imponance in a technological 
age. and litigation over them has been increasing 
and is likely to continue to do so. Monographs 
of greater distinction than the present volume, 
such as Mr Amedee Turner's “The Law 01 
Trade Secrets,** have been written on particular 
subjects in this field, but this is the most com¬ 
prehensive work so far published. It fills a gap 
in legal literature in a useful and practical 
manner. ■ Industrialists as well as lawyers will 
find it* hetpCut. 





giant among jets 


Chosen for the first supersonic airliner, Concorde 
Generates eleptricHy to light cities 
Powerplant of tomorrow’s high-speed warships 
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high-speed wurships. 
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LoMhm Sn 7 . 
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Trouble Shooter or 
Trouble Maker? 


Last Monday, in the fine! moments of the last session of PaNiamenl 
members were informed that the ffoyai Assent had been given to two 
very important measures. The Murder {Abolition of Death Penalty) Act 
should mean a final end to the barbarous doctrine of slaughter for 
revenge, it is most heartily welcome. H was^ of course, a private member's 
bin The new Rent Act is a Government measure. They claim that it is 
their rnost radical piece of social legislation to date, it is certainly the 
clumsiest. There was no time to repeal seventeen other relevant Acts, 
and the result is a draftsman's nightmare of cross-referencing. {Law 
commissioners, phase note,) How is all this likely to turn out in practice ? 



T he Rent Act ftinforces and extends the 
defences of tenants against eviction 
and insecurity of tenure (nothing very novel 
here) and creates new machinery for 
^ rqgulating ” rents (control is a dirty word! 
on what is hoped will be an amicable basis 
between landlord and tenant. This new 
law conies into force on December yth 
in London, where around one-third of all 
private tenancies exist, and then will be 
ettended by Order in Council to other parts 
of Britain. The other big conurbations 
should be included within six months. 

It is already a criminal offence to evict a 
tenant without a court order; now the 
crime is expended to harassment,” which 
covers dodges like cutting off the electricity 
which make ud so much of the 'wicked 
landlord’ bogey, but which the law has 
hitherto allowed by default. Penalties are 
heavy—up to £500 and/or six months im’ 
priaonment—-and this could theoretically 
indude things like giving a party every 
niglht in the room above your tenant. New 
York City law has been the m^l. 

The security of tenure still enjoyed by 
800,000 tenants not yet ““ decontrolled ” 
under the Tories’ 1956 Rent Act is now 
extended to 2 \ million others—all private 
unfurnished lettings of up to £400 rateable 
value in London, ^^200 outside it. Tenants 
cannot be obliged to leave without a court 
order and then—^provided they are not bad 
tenants—only if it can be shown that the 
landlord or his immediate family will suffer 
‘ equal hardship.” This part of the act 
caused the most criticism during the debates 
on the bin, which was, in fact, amended to 
give only modified security to tenants of 
furnished accommodation (seaside land¬ 
ladies figured large in the discussion), and 
to tenants of owner-occupied houses let in 
the absence of the owner. Among reje^cted 
Lords amendments was an attempt to make 
another exception of houses bought in 


anticipation of retirement. 

Tied cottages, parsonages 
and manses fall under the 
provisions of the act. It is 
frankly tenant-biased, which sounds benevo¬ 
lent—but can only be expected to make 
the shrinking supply of cheap private 
lettings in big cities shrink still faster. 

The newest and least predictable part of 
tl^ act seeks to introduce a new form of 
diplomacy into landlord-tenant relation¬ 
ships in the matter of the rent itself. From 
December 7th all private rents, except the 
few in dwellings above the high rateable 
lunits, will be frozen. This is intended to 
be temporary. Any tenant or landlord who 
subsequently wants to move the rent down 
or up can invoke the help of a new official, 
a local rent officer appointed by and paid by 
the local authority (but responsible 10 the 
Ministry of Housing). His job is to help 
them reach agreement and to form his own 
view on what the ” fair ” rent should be. If 
all three agree, this becomes the registered 
rent, which cannot be reconsidered for at 
least three years unless a new tenancy with 
a new tenant is meanwhile negotiated. If 
agreement is impossible, the final resort is 
an independent rent assessment committee, 
usually three members of a large band 
appointed for the whole area. London’s 
rent assessors arc presided over by Sir 
Sydney Littlewood, ex president of the Law 
Society, who also is president-in-chief for 
the whole country with a salary of £5,000. 

The Government guesses that about one 
tenth of London’s tenants will seek the 
help of the rent officers and one tenth of 
•these will go to the assessment committee- 
hut their guess is no better than anybody’s. 
One might reasonably predict an initial short 
rush of really bad cases, though probably 
nqt nearly as many as the queue of land¬ 
lords ef old controlled tenancies will be 
when time comes (promised later) in 


which these can by degrees be brought up 
to realistic modern levels. After the first 
few cases demand will obviously depend 
very much on what the definition of a 
“fair” rent turns out to be. As it must 
disregard the effects of shortage which in 
fact prevail all over London, it could turn 
out that practically everyone is being 
treated “ unfairly.” And even people who 
are not, but whose leases are nearing an 
end, may hasten to register in the hope of 
staving off an increase for another three 
years at least. The procedure is a worthy 
attempt to introduce civilised behaviour 
into a field where there has been much 
unnecessary bad blood ; bur its adminis¬ 
trators may quickly learn that some people 
are persistently unsqueamish about blood— 
tenants, as well as landlords. 


INCOMES 

Setting the Pace ? 

I T is an odd thing to find a Labour Chan¬ 
cellor exaggerating the extent to which 
wages have got the upper hand under his 
care. Mr Callaghan’s assertion, which we 
reported last week, that money earnings 
went up 8 per cent in the first eight months 
of this year is not backed by any published 
material. A figure nearly as big as this can 
be squeezed out of the Ministry of Labour’s 
plethora of wage statistics, but it represents 
the rise in hourly rates, not earnings. Mid 
over twelve, not eight, months. Hie latest 
reliable figures for Mr Calfaghan's purpose 
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arc for April this year when hourly wage 
earnings were 8] per cent higher than a year 
before, although rates were only per cent 
higher. The wage drift so disclosed was 
bigger than in any twelve-month comparison 
provided by statistics which start in 1952. 
If wage drift has continued at this pace, Mr 
Callaghan has indeed something to worry 
about. But if he has any evidence, he is 
sitting tight on it. 

More accurate, one hopes, were figures 
given last week to the House of Commons 
^ yearly increases in different kinds of 
British incomes since 1950. Rises averaged 
7 per cent a year for the total labour income 
from wages and salaries, 8 per cent for 
income from dividends on ordinary and 
preference shares, about 8i per cent for 
income from rent. In eleven out of the 
fourteen years, the annual rise for wages and 
salaries was between 5 and 9 per cent; 
in two of the other three years it was higher 
—10 per cent in 1955 and ii per cent in 
1951—while the lowest increase, 3 per cent, 
was in 1958. Income from rents behaved 
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in much the same way *. in iL*n years the 
increase was between 5 and 9 per cent but 
was higher in three years and as much as 
17 per cent in 1938, the year after partial 
rent decontrol. 

Dividend income fluctuated a good deal 
more ; the changes ranged from an increase 
of 18 per cent in i960 to a fall of 3 per cent 
in 1952. In only six of the fourteen years 
was the rise in the more ** normal ** range 
of 5 to 9 per cent. Ordinary share prices 
see-sawed more sharply than any of these 
incomes. They rose by more than 20 per 
cent in three of the fourteen years, includ¬ 
ing by as much as 37 per cent in 1959 ; they 
fell in four of the years, including by as 
much as 9 per cent in 1952. The end-result, 
however, was much the same: over the four¬ 
teen years, share prices, like dividend in¬ 
come, just about trebled. But year year 
little relation showed between the size of 
changes in labour and property income: it 
is hard to spM the pace-setter. What is 
good for one is not necessarily good for the 
other. But for neither is it necessarily bad. 


Practical Productivity 


On Thursday Esso Petroleum announced 
that they have moved far towards 
agreement with the Transport and 
General Workers' Union on how to 
reorganise the use of labour in their 
nation-wide distribution network. In 
farthest Wales the company has made 
another revolutionary advance in labour 
management. 

FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

T he Esso Petroleum refinery at Fawley 
in Hampshire is justly famous for the 
productivity agreement reached there back 
in i960. Now a team from the same com¬ 
pany has launched a new endeavour of 
the same breed at the far smaller—but yet 
important—new refinery at Milford Haven 
on the south-west tip of Wales. They are 
careful to argue that the Milford agreement 
involves all sorts of things quite different 
from what was done at Fawley. The com¬ 
pany believes that each industrial agreement 
needs to be tailored precisely to the indi¬ 
vidual requirements of the plant and the 
place under consideration: both at Fawley 
and at Milford the company had to start by 
quitting .the relevant employers" association, 
in order to make possible the right sort of 
specific arrangements. Esso’s experience 
cannot be copied; but the approach, and 
the results, deserve to be described. 

The essence of the thing is that all pro¬ 
cess workers in the Milford refinery (mem¬ 
bers of the Transport and General Workers’ 
Union, engaged in the day-to-day operation 
of the refinery) shall be trained to do routine 
maintenance work of the sort traditionally 
reserved for the maintenance craftsmen. 
These craftsmen (members of the Amalga¬ 
mated Engineering Union, the Electrical 


Trades Union and the Boilermakers’ 
Society) shall be trained to do the work of 
the process [iraplc, and shall agree to under¬ 
take — within reason — ail maintenance 
operations whether or not they fall within 
the traditional preserve of their «raft. 

Just for an illustration, time-served crafts¬ 
men members of the AEU can now be seen 
on duty on the jetty to which vast tankers 
attach themselves. In the intervals of main¬ 
taining the elaborate network of pumping 
equipment, valves and so forth, they spend 
their spare working hours in applying pro¬ 
tective paint to rust-prone pipes: and when 
a .ship arrives they set to under the direction 
of a master-mariner to manhandle ropes 
and cables. Meanwhile, during a period 
while nothing much is happening to the 
dials in the control room, two of the three 
process workers on duty there arc out fixing 
up a ^doubtfully efficient pump. Workers 
regularly move around the plant, from cold 
outdoor jobs to cosy ones in the control- 
room. Endless man-hours of process 
workers’ time, which would otherwise be 
spent merely waiting for something to hap¬ 
pen in the control room, are profitably 
occupied in ensuring that nothing untoward 
does happen. 

What is the cost of all this in terms of 
pay ? Initially, a rise of well over 20 per 
cent in 18 months. Every fully qualified 
craftsman and process worker in the refinery 
is eventually to be on a single basic rate, 
with a shift differential for those working 
odd hours. For the last half of 1966—the 
present agreement expires at the end of that 
year—the full basic rate will be iis. an 
hour for a 40-hour week. This week’s work 
includes no formal tea-breaks: overtime will 
not be worked save in exceptional circum¬ 
stances. 


Milford is a remote site, with few estab¬ 
lished industries nearby to set a traditional 
pattern of job demarcation. It is an area 
of very high unemployment (ten per cent, 
normally): and there were over 3,000 appli¬ 
cations for the first 350 jobs in the refinery 
when it started in i960. Since then Esso 
have been able to cut the labour, force to 
260, while increasing output, and appar¬ 
ently without any great grumbles from the 
unions. For the past two years any pay 
increase has been shown to be given in 
exchange for improvements in productivity 
—indeed, unions have acknowledged that 
productivity should be raised in order to 
raise pay. 

Moreover, the refinery labour force of 
260 was this week supplemented by another 
60 contractors’ men working on construc¬ 
tion jobs, cleaning, heavy labouring and so 
forth on the site. This contractors' labour 
force fluctuates from week to week. Esso 
only directly employ an elite among work¬ 
ing people: they leave the job of employing 
the necessarily more humble sort of worker 
to outside contractors, who can shift their 
labour force around from job to job. (This, 
of course, explains why-every man in the 
refinery can aim for a similar and high 
rate of pay: they are all exercising skills 
high enough to be worth it.) There are no 
differentials between the various sorts of 
supervisory people, foremen and so forth. 
There is no intermediary between the 
graduate-level area supervisor and the pro¬ 
cess and maintenance workers. 

Of course there are dangers ahead. Next 
year Gulf will start building their refinery 
alongside Esso’s (Regent and BP are just 
across the bay): the influx of new construc¬ 
tion gangs earning construction pay will 
almost certainly affect the attitudes oi 
the employees of the contractors .on to 
whom Esso farm out the really difficult 
parts of their labour organisation problems. 
Despite ail efforts to keep contractors’ men 
and refinery employees apart, wage- 
hunger in one group could infect (he other. 
As Esso's agreement starts to make more 
and more of their present employees redun¬ 
dant, they hope that Gulf’s new refinery 
will start its own recruiting programmc<^, 
thus (it is hoped) absorbing many Esso tech¬ 
nicians who will have worked themselvc*^ 
out of jobs. 

The crowning irony, ]:^rhaps, is that it 
is only in areas far from industrial concen¬ 
trations (and the trade union attitudes that 
are usual there) that the real manpower- 
saving experiments can be started: while 
it is in those areas that manpower is still 
most readily available. And it is to those 
same areas that the Government's arrange¬ 
ments for encouraging new investment 
attract the capital-intensive industries (like 
oil refining) in which manpower saving is 
at once easiest to achieve and least signifi¬ 
cant as an element in overall costs. If only, 
one feels, the Milford experiment could take 
place in Birmingham, how much brighter 
would Britain’s economic prospects be. 
Bui at least Esso is trying. 
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lead winders... 

BUT WHAT ARE THEY DOWG 
DOWN THE MINES? 

T he ENGLISil ELECTRIC methane English Electric equipment, including au- 
(firodamp) detector continuously moni- tomatic handling plant for coal and otiher 
tors the amount of hazardous methane gas minerals, both below and above ground, 
in coal mines. A completely automatic in- and a remote control and instrumentation 
strument weighing only 4 lb., it also gives system for monitoring and regulating a 
a visual alarm signal immediately a pre- complete mi no from a console on the siuface. 
set danger level is reached. Mining is only one of the many basic in- 

The result of years of research and de- dustries in which English Electric equip* 
velopment by the English Electric Mining ment is at work. TTheir range of electrical, 
and Materials Handling Division, the de- electronic and other products and services 
tector overcomes many of the disadvan- is the most comprehensive in the worM, 
tages of the traditional Davy flame safe- sellingin 140 countries in all five continents, 
ty lamp first introduced in the year of Their 44 specialist companies are served 
Waterloo and still widely used. It will also by five of the most modem research and 
detect other hydrocarbon gases in a wide development laboratories in Europe, 
range of industries. These unrivalled tesouicea keep English Elecbio 

Increased efficiency as well as greater xightintheforebontofelsctricalaaddectroiiietech- 
sitfety in mining is being achieved with nology at home and overseas. 


EHTGUSH EUEXJTRIC 

THE ENGLISH ELECTRIC COMPANIES 
THE MARCONI COMPANIES 
ENGLISH ELECTRIC-LEO-MARCONI COMPUTERS 
ENGLISH ELECTRIC AUTOMATION 
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BUSINESS BRIEF 


First reactions on the world*s bourses and foreign exchange markets'to 
Rhodesia's unilateral declaration of independence were pretty 
calm. But nobody knows what is going to happen next. 

Another hgpefulfy commercial gaefind in the tforih Sea suit up aflutter 
nt dU and gda:e^luince ehcaed on the lonAon htock emdumge^ \ 
tehmh hka^t^hhoet subsided by Thursduy^ Sirtdig recovery . 

ON the Japanese bourse. 

In a newJntblie fhumce ekperhnent in Britain, a Uijde over ha^ the 
capital of the nationalised airline BO AC vdll in future rank for 
dividend payment instead of the whole being treated as fixed^interest loan. 

in France, governmental action is expected to help streamline the 
chemical industry. One of France*s "vulnerable ** industries, 
it is, the planners report, too dispersed and too small-scale. 

REVOLUTION IN ROADS 


By 1970 Britain should be spend¬ 
ing twice as much as now on new 
and improved major roads. That 
will be £327 million (today's 
priccvs). I’he Treasury will pro¬ 
vide million ; local authori¬ 
ties £46 million. Motorway con¬ 
struction will absorb 25-30', u. 
Targets are : for motorways, 1,000 
miles by the early 1970s (358 miles 
have already been completed); for 
trunk roads, 370 miles of new or 
improved route by 1970. 

Britain's road programme has been 
accelerated. Even so, it will not 
fully keep up with traffic growth. 
The number of vehicles, 13 million 
now, may reach t 8 million in 1970 
(and 27 million in 1980). Dis¬ 
parity of road usage will be just 
as acute. The Ministry of Trans¬ 
port reckons some 62of all 
traffic is concentrated on lo'.'o of 
the road network. The great bulk 
of this traffic is short-distance non- 
motorway. The national planners 
conclude that on many roads 
‘‘ congestion will unfortunately get 
worse.” 


In mo.st industrialised countries 
the traffic situation is being cur¬ 
rently improved on a limited num¬ 
ber ^ roads. But urban conges¬ 
tion is increasing. New methods 
of traffic management, in particular 
computer control, are having some 
impact. But roads still have a 
maximum capacity and major re¬ 
construction work will be necessary 
in many industrial towns in the 
next decade nr so. 

On the Continent 

International tourism and goods 
transport have spurred on Euro¬ 
pean governments in trans-national 
road building. Not all the so- 
callcd motorways, however, con¬ 
form to the British definition of 
a 6-lanc, or at least a 4-lanc, 
limited access dual carriageway. 
France's 5-year plan sets a target 
of just over 1,000 miles of motor¬ 
way by 1970. This implies speed¬ 
ing up the completion rate to 125 
miles a year. Of the 400 miles 
now in use, slightly under half 


were built in the last two years. 
After 1970 the programme is 
nearly 190 miles a year—to bring 
4.500 miles of motorway into use 
by 1985. 

Motorway building in France is 
financed from three different 
.sources ; a special road fund (44% 
of the total in 1965) which receives 
12'M of a special petrol and motor 
fuel tax *, loans (38',?;,) which arc 
amortised by tolls levied from 
motorway users, the toil outside 
cities being 2d. a mile for a private 
car ; government contributions 
(the remaining 18%). 

Germany’s motorway target is 
3,200 miles by 1970. But the Ger¬ 
mans will .probably be satisfied if 
by then tray’s 2,000 miles has 
become ncar-3.000 miles. Even 
this modified target requires ac¬ 
celeration of the annual building 
rate from 75 to 200 miles. Finance 
for the motorway programme 
comes from a proportion (at pre¬ 
sent 48%) of the petrol tax. In 
1962, £62 million was spent on 
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buikiing new 
r»»ads. 


inter-urban main (lAodem Macadam 


hwiy had 125.000 miios of inter- 
urban roads in 1902 ; only 40'.''.’, 
were paved. The present motor¬ 
way programme was initiated in 
1955 and the Aulnstradc del Sole 
was started in 1056. By the 
••tan of this year there were 
over T.ooo miles of motorway in 
use. 470 miles under construction, 
9^50 miles in the planning stage. 
TTie cost of the near-3.ooo-mi]e 
network is expected to be about 
JC970 million spread over 10 years. 
The big state holding company 
IRI is responsible for nearly half 
the Italian programme ; only 444 
miles of its i»38S miles are yet to 
be started. Most other road pro¬ 
jects still in the preliminary stages 
have been let out by concessions 
to private companies. Tolls arc 
usually levied on motorways. But 
ANAS, the central bc^y that has 
overall control of Italian roads, is 
constructing a couple of toll-less 
motorways in the south. 

Belgium has just over 180 miles 
of motorway now. aims at 850 
miles by 1980. Finance is from 
central funds except for one route 
—the international E3—which 
crosses the country. I'his is being 
built by a company formed by the 
communes through which the 
motorway pa$se.s. The govern¬ 
ment will repay the company on a 
scale related if> the volume of 
traffic. 


In America 

The United States government 
links communications closely with 
defence, hcncc ihe national 
system of interstate and defence 
highways. So far nearly 20,000 
miles of this network is open l<» 
traffic; another 2 1,000 miles is 
scheduled by October, 1072. The 
system is planned to cope with the 
volume of traffic expected 20 years 
ahead. 

Nine-tenths of the cost is borne 
by the federal government; one- 
tenth by the individual states. The 
federal contribution comes from 
the highways trust fund into 
which goes the revenue from taxes 
on the motorist. Total cost of the 
41,000-inile system is estimated at 
$46.8 billion. The federal govern¬ 
ment also contributes to certain 
other road building on a 50-50 
J>asis with the states. Under this 
‘‘ABC-Program.” 184,500 miles 
have been built simx 1956 at a 


Roads, for motorway siandarcb, 
can be either flexible or rigid 
inset). Until a decade ago nearly 
alt roads in Britain were flexible. 
Now about of all British roads, 
and 14**0 of the motorway net¬ 
work, are concrete. In America, 
38".. of the interstate system so 
far completed, and 65of toll 
roads, arc concrete. The first (Ger¬ 
man motorways were concrete; 
now flexible construction is also 
being used. Out of Germany's 
2.000 miles open now, nearly 600 
miles arc black-top. France has 
320 miles of flexible motorway, 90 
miles o!’ concrete ; Belgium nearly 
70 miles of flexible. 125 miles of 
concrete. 

Construction costs vary enor¬ 
mously from country to country. 
A mile of motorway now costs 
nearly £ i million in Britain, nearer 
^(^360,000 in America and 
£270^000 in Franco. Dearer land 
and more exacting spccificatif>ns 
contribute 10 the high cost in 
Britain. British roads have to be 
built to withstand a greater inten¬ 
sity of traffic—more heavy vehicles 
per unit of time—than any other 
country. But British road building 
costs have gone up 40"« or so 
since i960 while American costs 
have, if anything, come down. 

American road building methods 
are quite different from those in 
Britain. Contracts arc let separ¬ 
ately for earthworks, bridges, etc.. 
and the actual road pavement. So 
specialist breeds of contractors 
have grown up. In Britain the 
whole job is iiornially let it» one 
contractor. And as contracts are 
small and often won only spas¬ 
modically the road builders are 
loath to buy the vast and specialist 
plant that American companies 
use. 

But American road building 
methods are filtering through to 
Europe. A Belgian company is 
making, under licence, the slip 
form paver for concrete road build¬ 
ing. This is a machine that docs 
all the job.s usually done by separ¬ 
ate vehicles—laying, spicaJing. 
vibrating and smoothing. Elec¬ 
tronic guide wire control alhm's 
for greater accuracy in surfacing. 
The i>nly limit 011 the speed of the 
machine is the maximum economic 
size for the concrete mixing equip- 
menr. After a good deal of ex¬ 
perimental testing to meet rein¬ 
forcement and jointing specifica¬ 
tions, the machine is now to be in 


cost of 3.6 billion. About 3,800 , • » • 

miles irf toll 

road bonds—have been built in Guide wire- CQntml machines have 
the United Sta^s. also been develi^J fox other road 


Ihuilding jobs. These gwklc wire 
machines are rcvohiiiimising road 
building. Their speed and accu¬ 
racy should enable a substantial 
increase in road programmes and 
a steadying oi cost.s. 


Typical Motorway 
Structure 

A flexible road—-or "black-top'* 
is made up ol layers of biturtien 
and giavel mixture which become 
progressively less treacly and 
more stony with distance from 
the surface. In fact, outside 
mining subsidence areas, one of 
the lower layers is often **lean*' 
(with little cement) concrete. 
Below that there is usuaJfy a layer 
of hardcore and then the prepared 
earth. 

Flexible 
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A rigid, usually concrete, road 
is basically a slab of concrete 
with steel reinforcement and 
joints to allow for contraction and 
expansion poured on to a base ol 
crushed stone. Where the tiafflc 
is expected to be light—in weight 
and density—and climate and 
geological condition.s are fairly 
constant, roads may be built by 
soil stabilisation. A machine 
simply churns up the soil and 
mixes it with water and cement, 
so lorming a concrete. This 
method has been successfully 
used in America and is well 
suited to certain undci -developed 
countries. 


Concrete 
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the Speed and complexity of trade and finance require the fully 
integrated facilities of great international banking organisations. 

The Hongkong Bank Group offers such a service and, with its 
vast resources, can provide the latest information and expert 

advice on all aspects of trade and finance in these areas. 

THE HONGKONG BANK GROUP 

THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION 

HEAD OFFICE: HONG KONG 
LONDON OFFICE 9 GRACECHURCH STREET EC3 

THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION 

OF CALIFORNIA 

HEAD OFFICE: 80 SUTTER STREET SAN FRANCISCO 4 
212 WEST SEVENTH STREET LOS ANGELES 

MERCANTILE BANK LIMITED 

HEAD OFFICE- 15 GRACECHURCH STREET LONDON EC3 
WEST END BRANCH: 123 PALL MALL LONDON SWl 


THE BRITISH BANK OF THE MIDDLE EAST 

HEAD OFFICE: 7 KING WILLIAM STREET LONDON EC4 
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Those Sterling Balances 


The Treasury and Bank of 
Engird officials who have been 
assuring Mr Callaghan of the 
trouble free nature of the sterling 
balances must now have their 
faces Rhodesian red 

HE local London dialogue in which the Bank of England 
fought a running battle to prevent an outright freezing of 
Rhodesia’s sterling assets was a quarrel about trifling 
amounts. Inevitably, once the British Government applied 
economic sanctions, some financial sanctions could not be 
excluded; and the new arrangements outlined on page 750 
arc no harsher than a rebel government had to expect. Yet, 
financially, there has been a real dilemma for London—and a 
stark reminder of the kind of pressures that are inherent in 
running a reserve currency, especially on totally inadequate 
reserves. 

The Bank of England, like any good banker, puts first 
thought to its duty to its client. It can point to a remarkable 
City of London tradition of keeping clear of international dis¬ 
putes ; and plainly if overseas countries are given to believe 
that London makes a habit of blocking the accounts of coun¬ 
tries with which it is quarrelling they are less likely to choose 
sterling as a currency in which to put their money. One might 
say that the chance of another country rebelling from the 
British Crown to make a unilateral declaration of indepen¬ 
dence is more remote than certain other contingencies about 
the pound sterling that are in foreign bankers’ minds; but 
there is undoubtedly a genuine point, that blocking is bad 
banking. The trouble in this case was that not blocking 
might have been even worse banking, since the African coun¬ 
tries who would thereby have been enraged hold more sterling 
in London than Rhodesia does. Total sterling balances of 
East, Central and West Africa were reported by the Bank of 
England at /[417 million at end-June while official Rhodesian 
balances are now only about £15 million. Part of the differ¬ 
ence in these figures represents funds of British controlled 
banks and other institutions ; still, sterling holdings of African 
governments are in the range of £i 50-^200 million. 

But the dilemma was there. It was enough to stop sterling’s 
autumn recovery last weekend when the Bank of England 
had to support sterling for virtually the first time since Septem¬ 
ber. Moreover, this special consideration of the possible 
freezing of Rhodesia's balances was an extra, and perhaps 
peripheral consideration in this setback. Any international 
trouble, as Britain well knows, means potential sterling 
trouble. In 1961 Mr Sclwyn Lloyd cited as one reason for his 
7 per cent Bank rate Russian pressure on Berlin. In July this 


year Mr Callaghan saw a major lump drop out of his remain¬ 
ing reserves because Peking preferred gold. Last week the 
Chancellor saw sterling’s recovery, on which so much depends 
both politically and economically, temporarily checked by the 
uncertain effects of a possible war on the African continent. 
In one sense, the reminder could be very timely. This is 
one of the rare moments at which Britain might have an 
opportunity of deciding whether this white banker's burden 
is one that it must go on carrying for ever. 

For some of the continental countries that are happily free 
from this burden are now proposing that Britain might be 
relieved from it. So far, there are no signs that Britain has 
displayed any real interest in the generous scheme which 
Signor Colombo of Italy suggested in September for convert¬ 
ing official sterling balances into claims on the International 
Monetary Fund, probably with no terminal date at all being 
set for Britain’s obligation to repurchase the sterling thus 
transferred to the Fund. Indeed, it seems that London's 
explanations of the innocuous character of the sterling balances 
and sterling area arrangements have pushed the fertile minds 
of the Italians into other directions. A Financial Times report 
from Washington speaks of a new scheme under which 
Britain would continue to run the sterling system, but be 
granted “ semi-automatic ” compensating credits from the 
International Monetary Fund, or, more, likely, from the group 
of ten, to finance purely speculative reserve losses. These 
would exclude any losses from Britain's own current deficit 
or its long-term capital outflow or from deficits of overseas 
sterling countries. But what on earth would this mean ? How 
would the group of ten have classified a British application to 
draw last November—a massive speculative drain, yes, but 
more than accounted for by Britain’s earlier basic deficit tem¬ 
porarily financed by a build-up of funds ? One cannot believe 
that this would be anything other than a further prop of inter¬ 
national credit behind a system that London goes on running 
only in name, while in fact it becomes increasingly dependent 
on its creditors for every move. 

Mr Callaghan would do well to ask his officials what con¬ 
crete advantages there are in sterling area arrangements to 
justify such dependence. Britain’s currency troubles of the past 
ten years have not stemmed from any lack of access to inter¬ 
national credit—^no country in history has borrowed so much 
so short. The troubles have persisted because reserve currency 
status firstly leads to extra jolts in itself; and in the second 
place excludes, or is held to exclude, the major remedial 
options for endemic payments troubles—^in capital controls 
and in exchange rate policy. Britain is unlikely to regain any 
real control over economic events until those options are 
restored—^which does not mean that they must be used. 
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Subsidising the Shipyards 

The government has arranged a '£i million loan to Fairfields— 
the Clydeside shipyard on the veipe of bankruptcy—to tide it over 
Christmas. I'his may seem odd m a time when the government 
is trying to get the shipbuilding industry to contract, but 
any other country would have done the same 


T ffAi' milliun pound loan was a rescue operation, not a 
subsidy. It is insured by the government, and came 
from the Bank of England, in a domestic banking operation 
harking back to the 1930s. It will do no more than keep the 
shipyard going until next spring when Mr Reay Geddes's com¬ 
mittee on the shipbuilding industry is due to report. Its find¬ 
ings should provide a basis of government action on the in¬ 
dustry as a whole—^much of which is only a little further from 
disaster than Fairfields. As it is, the government's action may 
well be influenced by what it learns from the just published 
study by the Organisation For European Co-opcraiion and 
Development o\' the shipbuilding indu.siries in 17 member 
countries and wh.ir under-pinning their governmenrs give 
tfiem. 

Between them, these 17 countries account for more than 
90 per cent of all ships built. British shipbuilders have long 
known that their share of world production ha.s steadily 
declined, but this report ought finally to bring it home to them 
just how much worse they have done than every one else. 

.Most shipbuilding a*umrics ihroup.hoiii the vvurld inana^eeJ 
in 1064 t (4 reacli -t lcvv:l i>r ouipiii distinctiv hivher than ten 
years ago. The iniiv escepiion among nvinher countries tn 
this general rule are the Netherlands, the Liniied Kin.^jdtin? 
attd the United States. 

Britain's share of world production fell by 18.5 per cent 
during the decade, the United States’s only by 4.9 per cent, 
and Holland's by 4.7 per cent. In no oilier country did 
actual output fall as much as it did in Britain, and unlike 
aviation, the shipbuilditig industry did not have the excuse of 
declining markets, riie report shows that during the five years 
to 1964, Britain ranked w'iih Norway as the largest single 
market for new ships. (Britain still has the world's biggest 
active merchant fleet.) In that period, both countries bought 
15 per cent of the 8.7 million gross tons of new ships built 
annually thmughout the world, each ordered about 1.3 million 
tons u year. It is worth noting that this is close to the maxi¬ 
mum annual capacity claimed for British shipyards. If British 
owners had ordered all their new ship.s at home, the industry 
would have been in clover. 

Why didn't they? Mainly because of price and delivery. 
But anyone who searches the OEC'D report for evidence that 
British prices seem high only because they arc up again.st 
subsidised foreign competition will be di.sappointcd. In almost 
everv country ("including Britain , “the shipbuilding industry 
receives special ireatniein in one respect or another.'’ British 
shipbuilders undoubtedly receive less direct subsidies than 
almost everyone else, but these arc less important than 
indircci subsidies—particularly in the form of tax relief and 
credit —where British shipbuilders have not done badly at all. 

Spain and Turkey are the only two countries that actually 
ban imports, except under licences that arc never grunted* 
Frunce and Italy have import licensing arrangements that give 


a field day to any bureaucrat who wishes to use delaying 
tactics. Spain has a nominal 20 per cent duty on each ship 
which is meaningless as none are imported ; Japan (15 per 
cent) is the only other country to charge duty on foreign ships. 
However, the United States tops the list of countries giving 
preferential treatment to .shipowners who get their vessels built 
at home. I'his includes construction and operating subsidies 
as well ns mortgages granted and loans guaranteed by the 
government for building ships. “The United Stales ship¬ 
building industry is practically totally dependent on this pro¬ 
tection,” Canada practices this type of protection too but on 
a smaller scale. In Japan there is a system for postponing pay¬ 
ment of interest on loans granted to Japanese shipowners for 
their annual re-equipment programmes provided the building 
is done at home. The Japanese delegates stoutly maintained 
this had no “ protcctionul effect ” on their national industry. 

'I'hcn there are the direct subsidies. Direct aid in the 
United States can amount to 53 per cent of production costs ; 
in (Canada to 40 per cent ; France, 17 per cent ; Italy, 15 per 
cent ; and Spain, 9 per cent. In 1961-62. the United States 
paid Li Kual of $65.5 million in direct shioSiiilding subsidies. 
In 1963 Lilono, France paid out $59 million, and .$43 million 
the following year. In Canada and Italy the annual rate of 
direct shipbuilding subsidy has been running at $22 million. 
In Spain, understandably enough, it is us low as $4 million. 
No other countries give direct subsidies. 

When it came to calculating the amount of help the yards 
get from various measures, the OECD bogged down. In Japan 
all exporters ("including ship exporters) can deduct a certain 
proportion of their export profits from their taxable income 
(5 per cent of export turnover, or 80 per cent of export 
protiis ; whichever is less) and in Sweden all industries can 
make tax-free investment provisions up to 40 per cent of the 
profits—on condition that 46 per cent is placed in a special 
uccouni in the Bunk of Sweden and used only with govern- 
meiu permission. I'he OECD thought this may have helped 
the modernisation of Swedish shipyards. But in general the 
report concluded that little or no special assistance is given 
to the shipbuilding sector by means of direct taxation. 

But perhaps the most important aids are those which appear 
in the guise of credit. The various forms of credit and 
insurance arc detailed and complex. 'I'he Japanese Export- 
Import bank devotes 30 per cent of its business to .ship 
expori.s, at interest rates varying between 4 and 7 per cent 
which are combined with loans from private banks at about 
9 per cent interest 10 give shipbuilders credit on terms com¬ 
parable to tliosc on the international market. I'he maximum 
credit period for ships is eight years, though this can be 
extended under exceptional circumstances. I'he west German 
government has allocated about $43 million for loans up to 
50 per cent of the contract price for ships exported outside 
the EEC. repayable at 5.’5 per cent interest over 8 to 10 years. 
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In Spain the state provides a preferential discount rale to 
private banks for shipbuilding loans. Private banks provide 
loans up to 8o per cent of contract price for periods up to 
5 years, allowing shipyards to offer credit at 5 per cent. 
There is a whole scries of credit facilities for the renewal of 
shipyard equipment in France, Germany, Belgium, Denmark, 
Japan and Britain. There are guarantees of a general sort, 
which make it possible to raise money cheaply on the open 
market. ''This particularly discreet and effective form of 
assistance has been used especially in the Scandinavian coun¬ 
tries." These hidden subsidies—particularly credits—^are a 
bigger source of assistance to the shipyards than direct 
subsidies. 

This is the first time that anyone has brought out into open 
discussion the real extent to which the world's shipyards 
are being subsidised. The difficulty of quantifying both direct 
and indirect forms of aid makes it virtually impossible to draw 
up a rogues gallery of subsidised yards. But the huge import¬ 
ance of credit should not be lost on the British government. 

At the moment, foreigners buying ships in Britain get better 
credit facilities than British owners buying here—probably the 
best in the world, 80 per cent over ten years at 5i per cent. 

Rut British owners get similar facilities if they buy abroad as 
foreign owners who buy here. Logically, this means that all 
British owners should buy all their ships abroad, where credit 
to them is better and the prices lower. However, foreigners 
would only buy here when the weakness of sterling attracts 
them as it did this year, they hoped that their contracted 
sterling debt might cost less foreign exchange in future repay¬ 
ments. And for precisely the same reason, British shipowners 

The Minister Declared 

Well, why not ? The one surprising 
new idea to sprout from the 
Queen’s Speech is the experiment 
in dividend-paying by the 
nationalised industries, with 
BOAC as the guinea-pig 

T is easy to say that it will not work. But after nearly 20 
years' experience with nationalisation in industries that 
now account for a huge slice of this country's invested capital, 
it must be apparent to all that the present system of ffnanciat 
control over them is far from ideal. The Treasury, through 
its system of financial targets. Parliament through its 
select committee on the nationalised industries, have been 
groping towards some system of checks and balances that is 
going to .make these great hulking monoliths work, damn 
them, and earn money like those bald-headed, pouch-eyed 
members of the Institute of Directors have to do. The mono¬ 
liths have frequently retorted that their financial results would 
look a good deal better if, like private industry, they had 
equity capital that paid dividends in good years and not so 
many dividends in bad. As it is, they have to pay fixed interest 
on all their capital, and if they fail to earn sufficient profit to 
do so, the amount by which they fall short is added to the 
capital and that attracts interest until a nationalised industry 
with an accumulated deficit approaching £100 million, like 
the British Overseas Airways ^rporation, finds itself paying 


found that they could not even order ships abroad because 
foreign builders wanted financial guarantees against the de¬ 
valuation of sterling which were simply not available. When, 
in desperation, they came back to Britain to place orders for 
ships the yards were full of foreigners hedging against sterling. 
Hence many British shipowners have this year not been able 
to buy competitively anywhere. 'Phis is mad. It is a log-jam 
that could be broken by giving British buyers the same credit 
terms at home that they can now get abroad. The govern¬ 
ment could, if It chose, make amalgamations a condition of 
getting special credits. This would unquestionably get results, 
but is the effort worth it ? OEC'D thought, fairly enough, 
that 

one may wonder whether such intervention docs not influ¬ 
ence the character of competition between the yards of 
various shipbuilding countries by causing competition based 
on terms of credit to assume disproportionate importance 
compared with competition on cost of production, delivery and 
technical consideration. One may also wonder whether such 
intervention docs not tend to delay the healthy recovery of 
the shipping market by excessively facilitating the acquisition 
of ships for which demand may not always exist. In spite 
of its immediate effects this development may not, in the long 
run, be 10 the advantage of the shipyards. 

Fairfield's was one of this country's more promising ship¬ 
yards and, given its particular difficulties, there is an argu¬ 
ment for the crutch it has been given. But, apart from the 
acknowledged inefficiency of the majority of British yards, 
must we get involved in the sort of subsidy race that seems 
to be the price of keeping them internationally competitive, 
even when, or if ever, they arc rationalised ? 

a Dividend... 

out more interest on its accumulated deficit than it is on active 
capital. 

One can argue that the nationalised industries have never¬ 
theless had it soft. In private industry, no company could 
be allowed to run itself into such a mess, the creditors would 
have moved in long before aod forced a change in the manage¬ 
ment. They did this in a case closely parallel to BOAC's, 
that of America's Trans-World Airlines, which was making 
a profit two years after. The creditors moved in on BOAC 
two years ago and changed the management. By surprising 
coincidence (or was it ?) the corporation was making a profit 
two years later. Now, Parliament is being asked to write off 
£ito million of BOACs capital, most of it representing past 
losses but some of it representing in effect a subsidy to BOAC 
for taking VC-10s when it would have preferred to cancel 
them. When the Bill is through, the corporation will be in 
the position of owning exactly what it stands up in, no old, 
unpaid bills anywhere. And from this posture, it seems the 
ideal choice for a 5-year trial in which slightly less than half 
the capital provided by the Treasury (£31 million) will be in 
effect a fixed interest debenture, and slightly more than half 
i£i5 trillion) will be treated as if it were equity capital. The 
analogy is not strictly accurate ; it is not equity capital because 
BOAC will never raise money in the open market, but if 
everyone pretends and acts as if it is. . . . 

That's the rub : obviously the ability to duck dividends is 
a bolt-hole for the inefficient, obviously the temptation to 
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claw back big dividends is tempting to an ambitious minister 
—^who, ominously, is the arbiter of what dividend is paid and 
F^liament better have a close look at that one before approv¬ 
ing it. But clawing back fixed interest on dead capital mulcts 
the efficient even more savagely under the present system, 
and the greater flexibility, the greater common sense, which 
the new arrangement offers are worth some risk. It may, of 
course, turn out to be applicable only to BOAC, which is less 
of a monopoly than most of the nationalised industries because 
it has almost no say in fixing the prices at which it sells its 
tickers; the American airlines it competes with do that. 
British European Airways has a bigger measure of control 
over its selling prices ; hence BEA has not been included in 
the experiment and the Treasury can run the two airlines 
side by side to test the different systems. It might be 
the right technique for a nationalised industry trading 
interuatioiuilly, as the Atomic Energy Authority's fuel 


division is doing. It is possibly wholly unsuited for any 
utility that is, effectively, a monopoly, although the elec¬ 
tricity industry was at one time, when its capital demands 
were more modest than their present £400 million a 
year, anxious to experiment with the rather different system 
of raising its own bonds in the market without government 
guarantee. 

There arc few useful precedents in this country to say how 
it may all work. Short Brothers in Belfast has rarely been 
profitable enough for the question of dividends to rise ; the 
British Sugar Corporadon is hardly a representadve example. 
But there are precedents, not unsuccessful ones either, abroad 
—in South African steel, in some government-owned French 
companies. As in almost everything to do with nationalised 
industries, its success is perilously dependent on the person¬ 
alities of the chairman and his minister. But the experiment 
deserves, at very least a welcome. 
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KHOOliSlAN FALLOUT 

How Sanctions Will Work 


E vi.n over the brink, both Britain and 
Rhodesia seem to have shrunk from the 
full economic retaliation that each has in 
its power, leaving some margin in reserve. 
Britain has announced the mechanism 
(described at the foot of the page) by which 
all Rhodesian funds in London arc com¬ 
pletely controlled, and blocked to a sub¬ 
stantial degree: but an element of flexibility 
remains. Air traffic has not yet been cut, 
and Mr Wilson has still to make an 
announcement about oil supplies to 
Rhodesia. Similarly, Mr Smith for the 
moment has indicated chat he does not pro¬ 
pose to shut off Zambian copper supplies to 
Britain, thus holding in reserve the one 
trump card that he has. 

This is not to underplay in any way the 
extreme severity of the sanctions that Mr 
Wilson announced on Thursday afternoon. 
They come close to the maximum that 
could be applied to the rebellious colony. 
Official permission is needed from the 
British authorities for any transfer from or 
into a Rhodesian sterling account, and 
British banks have been instructed not to 
accept Rhodesian pounds in payment for 
British exports. This will mean, almost 
certainly, a devaluation of the Rhodesian 
pound: last June the Governor of the 
Rhodesian Reserve Bank was among those 
who privately forecast to a correspondent 
of this newspaper in Salisbury that the 
Rhodesian pound might depreciate by as 
much as 25 per cent given the circumstances 
that have now ansen. 

Even without further re-inforcement, the 
British measures may be enough to deal a 


massive blow a! the Rhodesian economy. 
Imports of Rhodesia's two principal pro¬ 
ducts have been completely banned, depriv¬ 
ing Rhodesia of almost half its overseas 
tobacco market (previously equal to more 
tiwn million a year) and some three- 
quarters of its sugar market (formerly worth 
about £6 million a year). Given similar 
action by other Gommonwcalth countries 
and the United States (in the case of sugar), 
its tobacco exports earnings could fall from 
last year’s £35 million to an annual rate of 
some £13 million, while earnings from 
sugar could be cut by some two-thirds to 
as little as £2 million. 


British exports to Rhodesia will be cut 
not only by the new exchange controls but 
also by the removal of export credit guaran¬ 
tees: so exports of the capital goods and 
semi-manufactured products on which 
Rhodesian industry so hea\ily relics that 
will mainly dry up, since no British bank 
or exporter is likely to take his own risk 
on longer term contracts. 

The closing of the London money 
market to Rhodesia deprives Rhodesians of 
the major source of working funds for 
industry and agriculture since the British 
banks in Rhodesia, traditionally over-lent, 
have always made up the gap between 
domestic deposits and domestic credit 
demands by drawing heavily on their 
Lusaka offices and, since the break-up of 
the Federation, their London head offices. 


Rhodesian Accounts 


Rhodesia's expulsion from the sterling 
area, which is without precedent, puts it 
financially in a single member category 
in British exchange control. Rhodesia’s 
sterling balances in London are being 
quarantined in “ Rhodesian accounts." 
Payments by Briti.sh residents to 
Rhodesian residents may be only in 
sterling, into those accounts. And all such 
British payments will be controlled. Direct 
investment and portfolio investment are 
banned, and the premium market may 
not be used. Current sterling pay¬ 
ments into Rhodesian accounts are 
also controlled, with permission **for the 
time being" for payments on contracts 
entered into before-^liursday; and also 


for pensions, interest payments and per¬ 
mitted imports from Rhodesia. 

Payments out of Rhodesian accounts 
will be allowed for debts to UK residents ; 
and to other residents for commitments 
made before Thursday. Rhodesian 
sterling accounts may also be used to pay 
for British exports to Rhodesia : this, so 
far as we can see in a hasty preliminary 
assessment, is the one signifleant point at 
which Rhodesia’s sterling balances have 
not been effectively frozen. But British 
exporters may not take paxTnent in Rho¬ 
desian pounds: especially if other 
countries make similar regulations, this 
may make the Rhodesian pound the 
world’s least wanted—and therefore most 
quickly .depreciating—currency. 
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Even before ibe British measures were 
announced, the mere threat of sanctions 
had dealt a blow of their own in the shape 
of Rhodesians import controls announced 
a week ago. These, which have now been 
made superfluous, were introduced to check 
the alarming recent drain on Rhodesia's 
reserves, which fell by some £$ million 

£23] million in the three weeks before 
UDl. Of this amount, million is in gold 
and, at a guess, some ^15 million in sterling, 
indicating • at ^ once the meagreness of 
Salisbur^s financial resources and the 
extent of panic stock-piling by Rhodesian 
importers during the weeks of gathering 
crisis—the more so since the net drop in 
rhe i^scrves disguises the extent to which 
some of the more prudent and affluent 
firms established in Rhodesia wisely trans¬ 
ferred assets oui of ihe colony in the closing 
weeks. 


Companies Count 
the Cost 

F or British companies with interests in 
Rhodesia the immediate threat lies in 
the—virtually inevitable—^imposition of 
foreign exchange conrrvils bv rh: Rhodesian 
government. This would mean no divi¬ 
dends on these investments for the lime 
being. Otherwise a secondary threat would 
develop if communications between Britain 
and Rhodesia or betw’ccn Zambia and Rho- 
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desia began to break down. For British 
companies operations in Central Africa have 
often continued to be controlled from Salis¬ 
bury—even since the end of Federation. A 
sharp impetus to localisation of management 
was provided earlier this year by the estab¬ 
lishment of separate monetary arrangements 
for rhe three territories. Inevitably this led 
to fragmentation of firms' monetary arrange¬ 
ments. But for firms' administration and 
production the process has gone less 
far. Establishing a tobacco market in 
Lusaka, for example, has been slowed down 
by the centralisatioa of packing plant 
in Salisbury. From now on British firms 
in Central Africa will almost certainly have 
to accelerate their decentralisation between 
rhe territories. 

The copper companies have already done 
this. It was easier for them, since 
rhe bulk of their operations are in Zambia 
anyway. Rio Tinto Zinc, for example, has 
only limited interests—two small mines—in 
Rhodesia but far larger holdings (with the 
.^nglo American group) in Zambia. Roan 
Selection and Zambian Anglo-American 
have already established Lusaka Head 
Offices for their Zambian interests, and 
given no interference with supplies of Rho¬ 
desian coal or electricity or transport, are 
in no immediate danger. 

. Lonrho is the only British companv for 
which Rhodesian interests account for a 
substantial (about 50 per cent) slice of its 
income. .Apart from exchange control its 


biggest worry is the oil pipeline from 
Bcara to the Umtali refinery. 'Fhc 
oil embargo, which Mr Wilsim talked 
about when he was in Rhodesia, was 
significamly missing from his Commons 
siaieraent on Thursday. The Umtali 
refinery (owned by Shell, BP, Mobil, 
etc.) supplies both Rhodesia and Zambia. 
The Bcnguelan railway would be Zambia's 
alternative source of supply; and there is 
no shortage of empty trucks travelling in¬ 
land. But it would be e.\pensive. The 
trucks arc lor carrying Katangan topper, 
not oil. 


TRADE riC;LRUS 

Overshadowed 

M k .smith's formal dragging down of 
the Hag in Rhodesia on Thursday did 
less damage to sterling than the anticipation 
ot rhe event. In the initial iinccriainty, 
sterling did Ins*' grouiiil, slipping to just 
above $2.So,;, and the Bank of England 
came in \\ iih some support. Bur. compared 
in the very siibsianiial selling (from New 
York> last Friday, activity was moderate. 
In pan, ibis was aitributciblc to an accidcni 
of : maior centres abroad were closed 
on Thuisday (New York. Paris apd Brussels) 
and the news broke during the Continental 
lunch hour. But the markets bad in any 
case been braced for the great unveiling: 


KEY INDICATORS 


THE BRITISH ECONOMY 


EXTERNAL TRADE 
Quite good. A rise in exports 
trimmed the trade gap further 
despite a slight rise in imports. 

RETAIL TRADE 

Keeping up. Shopping in the third 
quarter recovered from post-budget 
sluggishness and was back to the 
year-start rate. Trend level in 
durables but. if anything, slightly 
upward in clothing. 

HIRE PURCHASE 

New credit has begun to fall: 
for both cars and household goods. 
But repayments have continued to 
grow. September's fall of £5 million 
in outstanding debt was the first 
significant check since February. 1963 

STEEL 

Scottish strikes accounted for 
October's output drop. But 
consumption in third quarter 
slipped back. 


Spending 

Reidii uade 
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ic did not come as an unexpected bombshell. 
A good deal of Rhodesian money is believed 
to have been fmlled out of London into 
Switzerland at the beginning of the week, 
forestalling Thursday's exchange control. 

For all that, the news swamped the 
announcement of the monthly trade figures. 
It was a pity. In the normal way these 
would have added steam to sterling's 
recovery, confirming earlier impressions 
that Britain’s basic payments deficit may be 
more than halved this year to around £250 
million (which would be better than earlier 
official estimates). While imports remained 
at swollen levels, rebounding slightly after 
September’s steep drop, to £479 million 
seasonally adjusted, export.s rose more 
smartly, still. The visible trade gap was cut 
another £5 million to just £18 million, 
seasonally adjusted. For the first ten 
months of 1965, exports arc now up 6 \ per 
cent on the year, against \ per cent for 
imports. 

NORTH SKA GAS 

Two Up 

A nothur hopefully commercial gas find 
in the North Sea, and 70 miles away 
from BP’s: it’s no wonder that the 
speculators’ and the Gas Council's ideas 
are bounding. Continental Oil, like BP, 
is assessing the value and volume of the gas, 
and in the meantime drilling deeper, li 
struck gas with its first well, us BP did ; 
so far, other companies have drilled five 
dry holes. Five groups are drilling at pre¬ 
sent, with another due to start later this 
month. The Gas C'ouncil is concerned 
partly as a shareholder in an exploration 
group with u block next door to Continen- 
tafs ; but mainly as the presumptive whole¬ 
saler of natural gas in Britain. 

(fnesses of how much foicign exchange 
North Sea gas might save are as easy to 
make and quite as useful as answers to the 
question How long is a piece of string ? ” 
But it is perhaps worth noting that the 
effect on Britain’s fuel market would be of 
one kind up to a certain total volume of gas 
finds : after that, of quite another order. 
With commercial but still not enormous 
finds, this natural gas would be another pri¬ 
mary fuel for reforming or blending into 
town gas (with some bulk supplies as raw 
methane to a few big industrial users). It 
would be very welcome, and could be 
readily assimilated. If cheap enough, it 
would enable the industry either to 
reduce coal carbonisation faster; to bar¬ 
gain harder with naphtha suppliers; or 
to put off further imports of methane from 
Algeria, Nigeria, or Holland. But if it were 
found in much greater volumes than this, 
it would rank as an entirely new source 
of supply for the British energy market, at 
once a primary fuel and a “ fuel of con¬ 
venience ” ; to be used as such and not 
made into imything else. In those cir¬ 
cumstances it would tend as soon as it 
could be distributed to cake over the growth 
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in the gas market from manufactured (coal- 
derived) gas ; but also to extend the whole 
gas market at the expense of other general 
fuels. Unless coal were given some pro¬ 
tection, as the least competitive general- 
purpose fuel in the country, it might be 
the biggest loser from gas. And since 
discoverers like Continental must be 
allowed to remit some profits some time, 
there might in theory in such circumstances 
be more foreign exchange outgoings, not 
less. But if coal were protected ? and if 
North Sea natural gas backed out ” oil or 
Algerian methane ? Choose your favourite 
victims, and construct any foreign exchange 
model you like, but don’t l^lieve your 
answers. 

A high proportion of gas sales—say a half 
in 5 or 10 years’ time—would need to be 
available as natural gas before there is much 
of a move towards general distillation of 
methane. In such volume, say, 2,000 million 
therms a year. North Sea natural gas 
would no doubt be much cheaper. The 
size of the reserve, over a standard 
working life,” is the basic denominator 
of cost for any gasfield. But in such 
volume it would cost more investment 
to use; every burner now' using town 
gas would need to be altered to use it 
at about £20 per consumer, provoking 
one of the largest jobs of gas-fitting 
in history. And as Sir Henry Jones said 
this week, the whole British gas industry 
would probabiv have to be reconstituted 
if there does turn out to be gas “ on a 
'Fexan scale ” out there underneath the 
gales. 


TR.AI tk: CONTROI- 

Automating London 

T usi as Londoners are beginning to feel 
that traffic in the city is reaching a 
critical point—heaven help it when the 
C'hristmas rush descends—the Ministry of 
Transpcri has come up with a computer 
control scheme to ease coage ition. The 
experiment will cover 68 intersections w'ith 
traffic lights in a large chunk of West Lon¬ 
don w'herc congestion recently has been par¬ 
ticularly frustrating. But it w'ill not come 
into operation for a year. Detectors in the 
roads will flash back information on traffic 
flows and queue build-ups to the com¬ 
puter in the central control office. The 
computer can scan all the information with 
lightning speed and, on the basis of its 
programme make instant adjustments to the 
signals to cope with the situation. 

This however is where the rub comes. 
The computer can only speed up the deci¬ 
sion process : the programmer must decide 
first how the traffic should be handled. Mr 
Nash, director of Plessey Automation which 
won the £200,000 contract to supply the 
equipment, said on Wednesday: “We do 
not know all the problems.” 

A lot of research is being done in North 
America and in Europa on traflic omcrol. 
Some is being done using computers and 
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simulation tediniques—die uiqpredictable 
driver k rtipresented by random electric 
pulses. But the random electric pulse does 
not always behave in the same way as the 
random motorcar. So the complete picture 
can only be built up by recording actual 
traffic. 

There are already less ambitious com¬ 
puter controlled traffic schemes in cities 
such as Munich, Toronto, Los Angeles and 
Berlin. The traffic on Vauxhall Bridge in 
London is also directed by a computer, 
although commuters might not think so 
from the results. Experience gleaned from 
these systems plus basic research and 
observation have given the Ministry 
of Transport and Plessey enough infor¬ 
mation about traffic management to 
prepare instructions on the grand scale of 
the West London project. But the whole 
affair at this stage is essentially e.xperimen 
tal. All the data received by the computer 
will be stored and analysed $0 that pro¬ 
grammes can be up-dated and improved. 

The Ministry of Transport puts the cost 
<if the whole project at £500,000. After 
three years’ experiment, enough should be 
known about traflic management to increase 
the capacity of the roads by 10 per cent 
and much of the knowhow will be trans¬ 
ferable to other towns with different street 
plans. Anything that enables maximum 
use to be made of existing resources—in 
this case streets—is welcome. Unfortunately 
for Londoners, such is the growth of traffic 
that ether more restrictive measures may 
have to be taken before the computer has 
a chance to prove itself. 


FUEL INVESTMENT 

Not That Silly 

D uring its current investment pro¬ 
gramme, the electricity supply 
industry w'ill be postponing a certain 
margin of minor items -costing some 
£15-20 million, which is a lot in anyone 
else’s language but a flea-bite in a pro¬ 
gramme totalling about £650 million 
annually—in order to conform with the 
Treasury’s general squeeze on credit and 
spending. For the longer run, the industry 
had already this year slightly moderated 
its forecasts of demand growth. The 
Electricity Council is discussing with the 
Ttcasury its next set of financial objectives, 
for the period 1967-71. That is the sum 
total of hard fact behind the weekend's 
stories suggesting that Mr C«allaghan was 
pressing Sir Ronald Edwards to slash elec¬ 
tricity investment because power station.^ 
are more capital-intensive than gasworks. 

That kind of discriminatory pressure 
v.'ould certainly have sounded pretty odd 
from a Government that about three wee^s 
ago, in its white paper on Fuel Policy,^ 
specifically refused to go in for such 

* Cmnd. 2798, HMSO, 3«. 

Connuueii on page 755 
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ALAN BflIEN 


THE MONSTER WITHIN 


I T appears tliac British audiences and 
critics can stomach unlimited helpings of 
Knturc, sadism* pcnr'cr in, murder and 
beseialii)' wlien perpetrated by foreigners 
upon IbreigncrK in the past. Rut that was in 
another cx^untry, they say, like MarlowcN 
" 7 ^ nf iVlalta,'’ and besides the stench is 
dead. 

The catalogue of Huiinish liorrors in the 
Alduryeh larc-nighl reading iir“'rhc Investi¬ 
gation^^ was bravely faced and nobly enquired. 
But when iidward Rond in Saved at the 
Royal ('ourt shows us Loudon youth, here 
and now, beating and dciiling u bastard baby, 
spitting oil its nakedness and rubbing its face 
in its own excrement, before stoning it to 
death in its pram, then the cry goes up to bun 
and boNcoti such criminal libels on our 
national character. 

Is it thought that such things cannot 
happen in this gentle and civilised land? Art 
and litc have a wa\ of reflecting each other in 
an eternity of mirrors and there is nothing 
that can be pictured cxen in the most 
grotesque of imaginations that has not been 
done by somebody somewhere sometime. 

When David Rudkin’s “Afore Night 
Ornic*^ W'as in rehearsal at the Arts, with its 
ritual murder of a helpless oL1 tramp, just 
such a ceremonial eNccuiion of a derelict was 
performed by unknown butchers in a 
deserted house near the Fdephunt and Clastic. 

“Saved” has been unfavourably compared 
to another play about twisted sex and easiiul 
brutality, bred Watson’s “InfaiuiciJc in the 
House of Fred Ginger,” where a coven if 
louts also destroyed a neglected infant. Mr. 
Watson’s corner-boys had at least the thin 
excuse of being drunk and ol' putting the 
baby to the gin bottle as a feeble-minded 
boo/cr’s joke. Air. Bond’s hooligans arc pre¬ 
sented as monsters of amorality who inflict 
pain simply to reassure themselves that they 
cannot feel another being’s suflering. Yet, 
of the two crimes, the second is the charac¬ 
teristic, motiveless enormity of otu* age. 

Mr. Bond Is no more a social-realist than 
Dostoievsky, whose characters appear hero 
domesticated and suburbanised in the guise 
of South London w^orking people. The 
theme, far more carefully orchestrated than 
seems to have been noticed, is the uncanny, 
dangerous way that fantasy has of being 
transmuted into fact among people whose 
lives have no centre and no meaning. 


I'he young Raskolnikov of the snack bars 
and the canals boasts of the imaginary man¬ 
slaughter of a boy in a street accident—once 
the legend is created, it is a small step to 
making it true with the baby in the pram. 
Il'he Prince .Mishkin of the labour e.xchangc 
and the back alleys, whose unfocused love 
weakens and cx>rrupts all whom it touches, 
swears to his .dippery girl tliai thc> will never 
become apatlietic automatons like her 
parents—^>cl at the end he is chained to her 
family and drugged by their boredom. 'I’he 
chorus of .street-corner roughs snigger about 
the sexines.s of his plump, plain, middle-aged 
mother-in-law to be—one night in the empty 
house, wdiilc he mends the ladder in her 
stocking, the dirty joke almost becomes a 
dirty reality. 

Air. Bond has a fluent command of the 
gutter poetry of popular speech with its out¬ 
rageous metiiphois, its powerful cliches, its 
rhetorical repel iiioiis. Lven those who hate 
and despise his people cannot vieny their 
physical solidity and psychological reality on 
stage as acted by ibis dedicated ensemble led 


TELEVISION 

I NSIDL every television play is a fru'^trate J 
mox'ie wanting to get out and lake wing. 
The one really iniporiaiit thing about Up 
the Junction < BDC^ i) is that at last the 
movie did escape. 

1 didn’t calculate the actual proportion of 
film, as against conventional studio pro<.luc- 
tion, but it must have been at least iwo- 
thirJs. It was the less expensive kind of 
filming, shot oiV the cuff against actual back¬ 
grounds, with lots of wildtrack commentary, 
not much s;. nchronised dialogue and the 
kind of fragmented, impressionistic script 
such a technique demands—-a Denis Alitchcll 
documentary, only with actors instead of 
raw people. It was still a remarkable break¬ 
through. 

The content of the piece, abstracted by 
Nell Dunn from her sketches of Battersea 
goings-on, has been the source both of over¬ 
praise and over-anxiety. There was nothing 
very unexpected here. I don’t myself value 
accuracy of reporting any more highly than 
accuracy of invention, and I am bored by 
ever}' young rater’s belief that (or she) 
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by John Costh&j Ronald Ptekup,^ Tony Selby* 
Barbara Ferris and Gwen 'tidaon. 

William Gaskill is an ascetic and a martinei 
among directors. His audiences are expected 
to obey his rules and he never softlais the 
impact with an easy laugh, a Sientimental 
gesture, a stagey flourish. His actors peifbrm 
in a hard, clean, direct style Hvhicb is itH' 
possible to watch except with eyes wide open 
and ears struincLi. 

“Saved,” like Harold Pinter’s “The Home- 
cximing,” is a frontal attack on the concept of 
the family. I hc home is tlie centre of iovc, 
security and peace, but it can also be the 
centre of incest, danger and struggle. The 
action tests out Blake’s epigram—“Sooner 
murder an infant in its cradle than nurse 
unacted desires”—by carrying it to its ex¬ 
treme. What if that desire is to murder an 
infant, or only to drop litter in the street? 
How does a human life weigh in the balance 
against cgotistLuI satisfaction? 

He gives no answers. Prom the general 
reception of his play, few people can bear 
c\cn hearing the question. “Saved” makes 
an iinsyniparliciie, uisturbiii?, wearing, some¬ 
times boring ewning in the theatre. But 1 
belies c it fulliis one of the basic functions of 
ihc drama far better than “ The Investiga¬ 
tion”—that of mabini; rs remember the 
monster behind the nuisk on e\ cry one of us. 


PHILIP PURSER 

is the verv first to notice the birds and the 
bees. I find irresponsibility too serious a 
quality to be iivaicd fliply. I was irritated 
beyond belief by Miss Dunn, producer 
James AlcTaggart, and director Kenneth 
Loach attempting to take up a moral position 
on Line-up later on the same evening. 

Abortion, which was the subject that par¬ 
ticularly needed their evangelism, they said, 
has been treated at length at least three times 
on TV. And I’m sure their figure of 100,000 
criminal aboiiions a year is the wildest 
giiessw'ork. I'lic last published estimate was 
half that total. C^oiild the inflation come from 
ignorance?—the word “abortion” is used by 
doctors to describe all miscarriages, whether 
sought or unsought. 

No, it was simply a piece of art they had to 
sell, morally neither-better nor worse than 
(nor so vcr>' different from) “Peyton Place.” 
As a piece of art it w'as alive, tangy, exhilara¬ 
ting. It was brilliantly shot by Air. Loadirit 
was brightly played by Carol White, Gerald¬ 
ine Sherman and Vickery Turner, it had 
dear old Rita Vl'ebb. And best of all, it flew. 


Ret'tcivs by Alan Brien and Philip Purser (pari only) reprinted from last Sundi^*s 
Sunday Telegraph in tvhich they write regularly on the Theatre and Television. 
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A Revelation 
of Directors 

As usual the Institute of Directors had no 
difliculty whatever in cramming the Royal 
Albert Hall to capacity on Wednesday for 
its annual conference. As usual speeches 
began punctually at the scheduled times. 
As usual the 5,000 picnic lunches were 
organised with awesome precision : ** Go to 
the nearest exit where you will find an 
adjacent bar. Hven if you do not want a pre¬ 
lunch drink, it is still absolutely imperative 
that the Hall is left clear ... a bell will sound 
at approximately [Me) 2 p.m., the signal for 
you to go back to your seat. . . .” As usual 
s,ooo directors returned to all corners of the 
kingdom feeling much closer to the centre 
of public affairs, than a day earlier. Yet some 
had come from the Automation Conference 
at 12astbourne, where the most obvious 
characteristic of the managers attending was 
their indifference and inability to grasp what 
most of the papers were about. 

Most of the speeches loo were tailored to 
the audience : 'I'hcrc was Sir Donald Stokes 
talking to .s<.ooo customers of Ley land 
Motors. 7 'here was Mr Callaghan, explain¬ 
ing that Her Majesty’s much-mi.sunderstood 
Ciovernment was not, after all “motivated 
by prejudice or animosity.’* l.ord Shaw- 
tross, in whose view “between 30 per cent 
and 50 per cent of employees are redund- 
ani,*’ made it clear that he meant clerical as 
well as production activities. 1 le was careful 
not to mention directors. Mr Heath’s entry 
after lunch, was heralded by a cliaugc in the 
organ music (from Edward German to Elgar) 
and greeted by a standing ovation. But it 
was Heath the technocrat. Only when Mr 
Wilson’s backtracking on steel was blasted 
as unconstitutional did his audience come to 
life. In all, the directors’ responses suggested 
conditioned reflexes. 

Not that the 5>ooo in the Alben Hall were 
entirely representative of the institute’s 
membership. They were the typical small 
provincial members, backbones of Constitu¬ 
tional and Conservative clubs. From the 
institute’s own surveys it is possible to guess 
at such people. I'hcy become members 
sometime after they are 35, and remain until 
retirement. They are not heavily technically 
qualified, and what qualifications they have 
tend to be in accountancy and finance. 
Their attitudes tend to be of the theoretical 
free enterprise son, with qualifications. 
'These generalisations are not significantly 
altered bv the fact that the insiiiute is run by 
a committee which is largely composed of 
bigger businessmen—with a notably strong- 
minded director-general. It is the presence 
of so many of the “big** names, from Sir 
Paul Chambers downwards that enables it 
to claim that it speaks in the name of “ free 
enterprise ” for the ‘‘ directors of this 
country.” 

But docs it? Even “ free enterprise ” is 
qualified ; notably this month by an editorial 
in The insiimic’s magazine The Director 


which comes out strongly against any 
attempt to increase the amount of informa¬ 
tion provided by company chairmen in their 
accounts—^here tlic institute is swimming 
strongly against the stream. Then it has 
gone overboard from the beginning in its 
opposition to the present Labour Govern¬ 
ment. After April’s Budget came an intem¬ 
perate pamphlet, called “'J'he Assault on 
Free Enterprise ” ending with the dire 
warnings : 

“ IX'Nimy fVt-c* criierprise and we will furfcii 
The right to make up our own minds : the final 
sacrifice. If noliody has any capital, if nobody 
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arbitrary controls. It then, sensibly, said 
that 

insistence that the return on the industry’s 
capital should be adequate, and that the 
prices for any service should cover the 
full cost, including full capital charges of 
providing it, should provide sufficient 
safeguards 

both against excessive or premature invest¬ 
ment, and against the over*6timulation of 
demand through uneconomic pricing. If 
electricity uses the same rate of interest in 
a.ssessing its capital investment that gas does 
—and if jis prices properly reflect relative 
costs—then the fact that 11 requires more 
capital to supply the same amount of heat 
will come out in the wash. Providing both 
those conditions are met, it is ridiculous ro 
argue that investment in the one form of 
secondary fud is more virtuous than in 
the other. 

Weekend commentators had probably 
not realised that the electricity supply 
target set in the National Plan already 
represented some sharing of the rates of 
growth in demand that were being forecast 
in 1963 and 1964. The current .squeeze in 
the economy, with its effects on demand for 
power, might well mean yet more cautious 
forecasting next time round. That might 
not much affect investment plans over the 
next two or three years, which are largely 
committed. But the supply industry is very 
concerned with the period after 1968. 
Then, if you fake the Plan seriouitly fas 


can launcli an enterprise without the staic\ 
approval, then tlie rape of free enterprite is 
complete. . . . 

This is splendid stuff, but it does not help 
the institute in its ostensible rule, as a helper 
und pressure group for the individual 
interests of directors, and tends to associate 
it in the mind of the public-^und of poten¬ 
tial members—with some ut the mure ex¬ 
treme pressure groups. Perhaps it could 
learn a lesson from a much less wcU-known 
institution, the Country Landowners Asso¬ 
ciation. I'liis also represents a threatened 
class. 


they have to), the economy, might mewe 
from a period of squeeze and cautious 
growth in power and everything else to 
a renewed acceleration. 


BOAC AND CUNARD 

Who*d Have Thought It? 

W HEN Sir Basil Smallpeice retired, 
under government pressure, from the 
British Overseas Airways Corporation two 
years ago along w^ith his chairman, he had 
been financial controller for six years and 
managing director for eight, and bis de¬ 
parture was precipitated by the £80 million 
deficit that BOAC had accumulated during 
that period. Under the circumstances, it 
seemed unlikely that Sir Basil would find 
another career in aviation, but he has. The 
announcement that he is to replace Sir Ji>hn 
Brocklehank as chairman of the Ciinard 
SiCtim Ship C!onipany puts Sir Basil back 
not only into the airline business, but into 
BOAC's. 

('.iinard may not be everyone's model 
of an efficiently run company, bur at least 
I he crows no longer throw dishes out of the 
port-holes to reduce the washing-up as they 
were prone to do until Sir John Brocklehank 
u»ok over, in 1959. One of his longer-sighted 
moves was to attempt, the following year, to 
get Cunard into the aviation business by 
buying up the only independent airline with- 
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out s&hipping links, Mr Harold Bamberg's 
Eagle. He put up sufficient money to 
allow Eagle to order big jets, and make an 
all-out bid for some of the Korth Atlantic- 
air traffic that was emptying Cunard's pas¬ 
senger ships. He failed, because BOAC 
complained to the Govenimont, and the 
Cfovcrnment banned Ciinard Eagle's flights. 
1962 then saw BOAC eflcctivcly buying-off 
Ciinard by offering to set up a jointly-owned 
(BOAC, 70 per cent; Cunard, 30 per cent) 
£^o million North Atlantic air company. 
The North Atlantic is the gill-edged air 
route on which it is almost impossible to 
lose money; last year, BOAC-Cunard made 
an operating profit exceeding £41 million, 
more than a quarter of BOACs total oper¬ 
ating profit, llie company paid a 6 per cent 
dividend^ which puts CunardN revenue from 
its investment at million. 

Cunard has been the hleepiiig partner; 
BOA(^ owns, BOAC buys, BOAC files the 
aircraft that operate under BOAC-Cunard 
colours. By neat paper-work, BOAC-Cunard 
merely hires what capacity it needs from 
BOAC proper, and thus avoids the BOAC 
bugbear of excess capacity. Not for BOAC- 
Cunard to worry whether there are, or 
there arc not, too many VC los on order. 
Such a passive role admirably suited a man 
of Sir John Brocklcbank's temperament, but 
it may not suit Sir Basil. Bur since he left 
BOAC, there has been a steady re shuffling 
among top and middle management; many 
of the colleagues he appointed have been 
removed, retired or shifted side ways. It is 
not the .same BOAC; but it is the same Sir 
Basil ? 

DOCK LABOUR 

Heading for the Crunch 

A riimm.!*: in the murky dock labour 
waters this week could produce a wave 
big enough to swamp the Devlin report. 
Unofficial dock labour represenudv^s (led 
by Mr Jack Dash) have been publicising 
demands for a minimum weekly £18 xos. 
(the minimum in London is now £11 58.) in 
exchange for adopting some of Devlin. Now, 
Lord Brown, chairman of the National 
Modernisation Committee for the Docks set 
up after Devlin has issued a statement say¬ 
ing this is simply not on. This conflict gets 
right to the heart of the measures that must 
now be taken to bring Britain's docks up to 
date. Some dockers—and it remains to be 
seen whether they can sway the majority— 
have put a price on their restrictive prac¬ 
tices which tneir employers and the country 
simply cannot afford to pay. 

KNGINI-CRING INSTITUTIONS 

Thirteen to One 

T im odds are that only a very few 
thousand people in Britain have the 
foggiest notion of the significance of those 
thirteen varieties of cryptic inidals that 
fully qualified British engineers put after 
their names. AMIERE ? FRAcS ? A 


BUSINESS: BRITAIN 

Royal Charter was lately granted to the 
Council of Engineering Institutions, a joint 
body bringing together all the thirteen en¬ 
gineering institutions that grant these 
various qualifications, and the Duke of 
Edinburgh marked the occasion this week 
by attending a reception among the lovable 
relics at Prince Albert's Science Museum 
in South Kensington. Both this mark of 
royal approval and the transformation of all 
those adjectival engineers into plain char¬ 
tered ones should do a bit to help the pro¬ 
fession of enginerein^ into a rather more 
publicly respected position. 

But the real improvement in the i^rform- 
ance of future members of the engineering 
institutions is likely to come more slowly, 
through a gradual reorganisation under the 
aegis of the new council of the qualifying 
examinations for engineers of various sorts. 
At present this is a pretty confusing matter. 
Each of the thirteen chartered institutions 
conducts its own exams and they allow 
almost anyone to enter, whatever sort of 
course of study he has been following. 
But for obvious reasons the old night- 
school-and-hard-grind method is growing 
less productive of successful candidates. 
Such a high proportion of clever young 
people are selected for university or some 
other sort of further education that failure 
rates in some specialities can be as high as 
80 per cent. The answer must be to inte¬ 
grate the exams for engineering specialists 
much more closely with the orthodox educa¬ 
tional system: but it is obviously very hard 
indeed for a technical college, with the best 
will in the world, to adapt to thirteen sepa¬ 
rate sorts of requirement. So the test of the 
new council's success will be how far it can 
work out an agreed common syllabus for all 
the various sorts of engineer. 

HOUSE BUILDING 

Castle in the Sky 

M r crossman is overoptimistic if he 
still thinks that he can get 500,000 
houses a year by 1970, evenly distributed 
between council houses and building for 
private sale. The builders must surely 
have been pushing this home to him in all 
the recent meetings. Mr Crossnaan’s idea 
seems to be to harness the expansionist 
urges of house builders to local authority 
work. At the height of their boom last 
December, they were planning to start 
about 280,000 houses for sale this year (in 
fact, after the mortgage difficulties and the 
tight financial situation, they will probably 
have started no more than 220,000). So 
by rescrioting private building in some way 
—by rationing mortgages or making plan¬ 
ning permission difficult—^there is, in 
theory, capacity that could be switched to 
(he public sector. 

Bui roughly half of the houses sold pri¬ 
vately are built by small builders who would 
never dream of going in seriously for coun¬ 
cil house contracts. They may dislike the 
business of tendeAag, or not have the 
financial or material resources to take on 
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that kind of work. Some are specialist 
speculative 'builders ; most are general 
builders-—doing repairs, etc., or the odd 
small construcuon job Uke a garage or a bus 
shelter. If the market is good, these general 
builders will do a bit of speculative housing 
on the side. Many now are lumbered with 
unsold houses ; if Mr Crossman makes life 
any more difficult for them they will give 
up private house building and they won't 
switch to council contracts either. Which 
will just mean that many fewer houses get 
built. 


AIRPORTS 

Unemployables 


HEATHROW 



I T was a nice thought while it lasted, that 
Prestwick right up there in Scotland 
might be designated as this country's super¬ 
sonic airport. The Ministry of Aviation 
has been tartly pointing out this week that 
it had always specified any supersonic air¬ 
lines must be able to use existing airports, 
and that means Heathrow down in London. 
But when as little traffic goes through an 
airport as passes through Prestwick, people 
have time to sit and dream those sorts of 
dreams. It makes them forget that the air¬ 
port is subsidised out of Sassenach profits. 


SHORTER NOTE 

Britain is lagging behind the Americans 
and the Scandinavians in the development 
of speciahsed ships for carrying containers 
and unit loads. Unfortunately, the gap 
between Britain and its competitors is not 
likely to be narrowed significantly by a new 
National Research Development Corpora¬ 
tion project announced this week. This is 
the development of a ship from which the 
cargo section can be detached from the 
propulsion unit while the vessel is still 
afloat—making it possible for the ship to 
be off on its next voyage with a new cargo 
section while the first is unloaded; dras¬ 
tically cutting down port time. While the 
NRDC is looking for an industrial 
partner for the projea, the Germans and 
the Americans have already got construction 
plans for this type of ship. 
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Result of Competition No. 1 (Second Series) 


Shell-Mex and B.P. lead in central heating 
but your letters to the Abbot were hot stuff too! 



Report by Allan M. Laing 

One compclitor hoped that this competition was 
meant to be taken seriously, and of course in a 
way it was. But serious intentions do not exclude 
humour and, after all, I take it that general enter¬ 
tainment is the competition's main purpose. Any¬ 
how, competitors got a good deal of fun out of 
parodying St. Paul, from exploiting Dean Swift's 
occasional somcv\hal coarse humour,* and from 
attempting the style of .lohn (Bcatle) Lennon. What 
made me raise my eyebrows, however, was the num¬ 
ber of competitors who disqualified themselves by 
ignoring or defying the express instruction to submit 
entries ‘in tlie style of' one of these three writers, 
and submitting, instead, a style of their own. 

I heartily appreciated excellent letters in the Pauline 
and Swiftian idioms, but J. A. Lindon's .lohn 
Lennon letter, achieving as it did just that modicum 
of exaggeration es.sential to a good parody, seemed 
to me the most carefully composed, the most 
successful as well as the most amusing entry, lie 
gets the teA guineas. The prize list follows. 


Competitors were asked to write a 
le^er from a monk to his abbot requesting- 
that central heating (Roman style) be 
installed in the monastery. 

Time—well after the fall of the Roman 
Empire whose excesses, nevertheless, 
concern the abbot very much. 


First Prize (Ten guineas) 

J. A. Lindon, 106 New Haw Road, Addleslone, 

Weybridge, Surrey 

Shaved ami Rvv^eured Farther Abbott 

/ awotiv this Mor^^Oii with a b/g /#>g coie icicle a 
dtf^f^iy on my schnobbie, (Vide iiasum, .lohn hlowsil.) 

Holy pi crust r excream Bennydick Ceorf^e, “'‘look what 
Bennydick John ha ve on his sacred sniffer, and 
Bvnnydicks Paulimd Rin^o have /'.v, ^'Callus 
Hanbdrops,''' sed the icicles, and so they woj. ““How can 
we intown proper hot motext tike the 4 Black Mass 
Bcaiitiidlcs nr arc,"' ftf'fdihlcd Bennydick Paul, ““unless 
you, Bennydiek John, writhe on all our heharps and arsk 
the Farther {whom Blessed Mammoths devout!) to central 
heal our Mona Lisas try?"' ““Like the Robots did," 
exprayed Bennydiek Rin^o, ““ With hot floore under the 
cole floorz," shouted Bennydick me. hrakin*^ i^atulcr-tfuilfs 
on the f'royrn ink . ““That'd Thor our IUtrd-drops," oituetl 
Bennydick Paid. ““Then wc couldintown our nuttevi fust 
tike burning spa.sfics," .sett Bennydick (icomc happity, 

( alor nohiscuit! 

Bennydick John 

Runners-up (Four guineas each) 

A. M. ( . l'o;isna, 2K Harokl RoHil. 1 omton SI 

P. W. R. i oot. Hii/olbrouck Otlns, Hiiimuilt, lironl. I svex 

M. P. Ciullaghcr, Campion Hall, OxI'orU 

Boiiu Herbert, 39 Angicsea Rcml, Batlsbridge, Dublin 4, Ircliintf 

Miss Margaret Bishop, 10 Lingticid Avenue. Kingsion-on-1 liMines 

G. J. Blundell, 1 anc's L nd. Last Mailing, Kent 

I-. Holder. \S Piirlcy Avenue, London NVV2 

Martin I agg, 5 Al ley i nun, Scibornc Road W'csi. W«*itestcr 

.lohn CaisvveM, .12 Park Village Last, London NWI 

Mrs. R. Maddalcna, Keninore, Mill Road. Broinboroiigh, Wirral, 

Cheshire 

SHELI^MFX AND B.P. I I'D MARK I I PLTROl.LUM 
PRODUerS OF BOTH BP AND Sill I L IN THL L.K. 
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4,000 companies 
who could do with a computer 
still believe they are expensive and compiicated 


NOW THE NEW I.C.T. 1901 

gets rid of the costly rigmarole! 


Like no other computer before it, this 
new I.C.T. machine provides full-scale 
computing at a cost every business can 
afford. It meets and destroys the doubts 
that Managements often have about com¬ 
puters. (Doubt-destroying facts: the 1901 
needs no expensive special room; no 
extensive staff training; and really is 
low-priced.) 

It does in fact bring full-scale, long-term com¬ 
puting bang within the reach of thousands— 
yes, thousands—of organisations who have 
been hesitating to take the computer plunge. 
Here are the special benefits it offers. 

1. In only 4 days your 9tafT ran learn how to ust* the 1901. 

2. Only nitniinuin uir filtration is ncodod; no expensive faliie 
fliHiring, total atrH‘unili(ioning. etc. 

3. The 1901 has new pusli-in (caefM;tLc-load«*d) magnetic tape 
decks! Simple to uat* and low-priced, 

4. It has proven, reliable circuit packages. (Used throughout tho 
1900 SiM-ies.) 


5. 'I’lie 1901 is a sound long-lerin inve.stment. It has full program 
and data compatibility with the rest of the 1900 Serie.s, and 
I.f’.T. Standard Interface. This means that your initial capital 
outlay is protected. (Ask ua to prove to you how this is so!) 

If you're hesitating about buying a computer—I.C.T. say 
just this. We know it's a serious decision. Thai it needs 
hard facts. And cool appraisals. Wo will gladly provide 
all the facts about the remarkable 1901, and help you in 
any other way we can. Why not ns a first stop ask for a 
brochure—or for someone who can interpret your prob¬ 
lem in terms of a computer to come and discuss the 
matter with you. 




t.C.T»AT.lSS HEADQU.^R'IT.RS. 

BAIOCF. HOUSE. PUTNEY BRIDOE. LONDON, S.W.6. TEL: RENOWN 3388 


International Computers 
and Tabulators Limited 



I.C.T. has taken the risk out of choosing a computer 
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BUS! N ESS □ INTERNATIONAL 


INDIA’S AID FAMINE 

Desperate Straits 


Calcutta 

HE American Secretary of State, Mr 
Dean Rusk, confirmed in Washington 
last weekend dat economic aid from the 
United States to the Indian subcontinent 
would remain suspended until discussions 
todc place at the highest levels ” to see 
whether aid would accomplish the purposes 
for which it was provided. Which, in plain, 
language, means that the freeze will con¬ 
tinue until the India Prime Minister, Mr 
Shastri, and President Ayub of Pakistan 
give satisfaction to President Johnson when 
they meet him some time in December. 

The freeze will be felt most acutely in the 
case of India’s “ maintenance ” imports for 
which the United States has been provid¬ 
ing over $200 million a year—^half of the 
total coming in under this head from all 
countries. In panic India is cutting back 
imports, allowing key industries like steel 
only a third of their normal allocation. One 
unit of a British-owned tiplate company 
at Jamshedpur faces a shutdown with only 
ten days’ stocks of tin in hand. The main 
steel plants are cutting down on galvan¬ 
izing and tinning at the same time as they 
are making frantic calculations to see how 
long their inventories will last. 

Unless the situation changes after the 
December talks, India is in for serious indus¬ 
trial dislocation, the more so because the 
United States example is catching on. Japan 
made known last week that it was suspend¬ 
ing drawings on yen credits. India’s gold 
bond issue, which it was hoped would draw 
in a sizeable amount of gold, has proved 
another flop. The only hopeful aspect is 
that the World Bank, following Britain’s 
example, is believed to have agreed to let 
an International Development Association 
maintenance loan of $ioo million go 
through, although it seemed earlier that this 
too might be stalled for want of matching 
United States assistance. 

A drying up of American food aid will 
have an even severer impact, particularly 
this year when the autumn harvest is down 
by at least 5 per cent, and possibly much 
more. Washington is keeping India on a 
short leash, as is evident from a new agree¬ 
ment signed on November 3, covering only 
another month’s supplies. As the Baltimore 
sSun saw it, President Johnson wants to keep 
this aid on a month-to-month basis to insist 
upon India refashioning its economic 
policies to give agriculture its rightful place. 
But the Washington Post regarded this as 
plain arm-itwisting on Kashmir. In a 
statement to the Indian Parliament on 
Monday, the food minister. Mr Subra- 
manian, put his money on the Sun 


interpretation, although several Cabinet 
colleagues are more inclined to anee 
with the Post. Perhaps Mr Subra- 
manian was singing in the dark. After all, 
it is he who has to cope with the grave 
shortages that are in prospect, with winter 
rains as scant as those in the summer. 


GERMAN CHEMICALS 

Into Paints, Unwillingly 

T O an outsider, Germany seems an 
orderly country where—^in the busi¬ 
ness community anyway—not rocking the 
boat becomes a positive virtue. This is 
perhaps why the takeover by Badische 
Anilin-und-Soda Fabrik of its biggest paint¬ 
making customer, Glasurit, has had pre¬ 
cisely the effect that the chemical industry 
always feared. Deeply offended, many of 
Badische Anilin’s smaller paint-making 
customers have offered their business to 
Hoechst—which, with Badische Anilin and 
Bayer, makes up the dismembered remains 

KEY INDICATORS 


WORLD COMMODITY PRICES 


The Rhodesian crisis brought an appeal 
to dealers from the London metal 
exchange to try to preserve an orderly 
market in copper. In fact Rhodesia 
had already been discounted by the 
market over the past weeks, and 
Chilean strike developments were a 
bigger influence on Thursday. Dealing 
was calm, and cash copper closed at 
£553-£556 a ton, a few pounds less 
than at the beginning of the week. 

Our all-items indicator rose by 0.5 
points in the week to November 10th. 
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The Economist Commodity Prico indicstar includes 
nineteen commodities weighted according to their 
relative shares of world trade in 1958. 

* Changes relate to this week’s figures, but these, 
except tor the metai group, ara provisional because 
quotations for tea and wool ara not yat available 
beyond last week. 


of the prewar chemical giant, I.G. Farbcn. 
For the move has cut right across an un- 
bcndable principle, never to compete with 
customers. Bending it, Badische Anilin haa 
bought itself one of biggest paint com- 
psmies in Germany, with a turnover of £18 
million a year, at an undisck>sed pnee. 

It had to, or else face the loss of this big 
customer to another bidder. American com¬ 
panies, increasingly anxious to get into 
Germany, were bidding; offers l»d been 
received from the chemical company W. R. 
Grace and, it is reported, the oil company 
Texaco. Badische reacted to the threat in 
the only way it saw possible, and with great 
reluctance. This is not at present expected 
to lead to a breakdown of the dd ways. 
Herr Kurt Lanz, Hoechst’s sales director, 
said this week that his company’s policy, 
and as far as he knew the others’ too^ re¬ 
mained unchanged. They do not want to 
wander into areas of business outside their 
special chemical expertise. It is expensive 
to use money that should be more profitably 
employed in making chemicals merely to 
secure tied outlets for them. It is dangerous, 
taking honest chemists to unknown com¬ 
mercial areas where they could stumble into 
unprofitable traps out d simple ignorance. 

It also causes no end of ill-will. Hoechst 
itself found this out when, a couple of years 
ago, it acquired a plastics injection moulding 
company in Holland—not as part of a new 
policy but in settlement of some debts. This 
caus<^ some unhappiness among Hoechst’s 
German plastics fabricating customers. 
Caught in this way, Hoechst has noc 
attempted to push the company’s develop¬ 
ment but has played its existence down, 
leaving its profits down too 


Willy-Nillingly 

G erman chemical companies may not 
want to rock the boat; but they .can¬ 
not stop American and British coi^panies 
from choosing this way into the chemicals 
market. Imperial Chemical Industries has 
already bought a small German paint com¬ 
pany ; last year du Pont bought the Adox 
photographic company. Once this process 
has started, however innocuously, the pres¬ 
sure to follow suit mounts at an accelerat¬ 
ing rate as the remaining companies sec 
their market being restricted. This has 
happened in America during the last year as 
the oil companies have fouj^ht with increas¬ 
ing fierceness to buy their way into the 
dwindling ranks of large, independent 
fertiliser manufacturers—potentially, if in¬ 
directly, large users of petroleum feedstocks. 
And in Britain the pressure in the textile 
industry rose alarmingly as the emergent 
vertical groups (with chemical money 






li.-hiM'J rlicm* vied fur ihe srratejjie plums. 

Im fact there aie Loinpclling logical 
rcjsrsn.s why the chemical industry .should 
integrate in nearly every direction. In 
America and Britain the companies have 
been less reluctant than (Jontirienlal pro¬ 
ducers to integrate downstream, towards the 
consumer, where there seemed useful profits 
or where their customers have bec’ii slow to 
expUijr new technical developments: ICI 
moved into paints before the war for this 
last reason and is now the biggest paint 
manufacturer in Britain. More recently, 
chemical maiuifacturers have been impelled 
downstream by a fear for their markets. 
During the period of massive plastics 
surplus in the years about i960, all major 
plastics companies moved into pla,stics 
fabrication. There are now few in either 
country without heavy investments in these 
Acids: Alm*making, packaging, boiilc-blow- 
iiig. pipe extruding, rainwater goods. Now 
building materials arc thought by the 
chemical companies to offer the most pro¬ 
mising new large market for their plastics 
and many arc mounting development pro¬ 
grammes which could result in companies 
iK'ing formed in yet another non-chemical 
Acid. 

The German companies accept these 
arguments but do not accept that it is neces¬ 
sary to stay in the industries they arc* pro¬ 
moting. Herr Lanz .said that, having .set 
some new development going, the chemical 
companies should gracefully retire. He 
cited the example of Hoechst which, faced 
with the indifference of the processing in¬ 
dustries, brought out a new ivpe of wood 
glue, bused on polyvinyl acetate emulsions. 
When the indusiry got the message Hoechst 
step^^d down. This is Anc when everyone 
else docs the .same thing : but it may be that 
the (fcrmun chemical industry may not be 
left to enjoy the luxury of an iinrocked boat 
for much longer. 


<:0.\ti:CXIN BANK 

More Convertible 
Rouble ? 

T ifp. Eastern European desire to get 
more our of the International Bunk for 
Economic ('o-operatioii than the Rii.ssiaiis 
are prepared to give isce The liconomist, 
OcK'bor 9th, 1965 has had some effect— 
at least in words. According to the Soviet 
news agency, Tass, the bink's standing 
currency and Anance comrnitiee U)*^ t'ved 
proposals at a meeting in Budapest last 
month that part of its aulhnrisw'd capital be 
kepi in gold and freely convertible currency, 
“ The adoption of these proposals/' s.iys 
'r.iss. “ will give the member nations a large 
measure of Anancial independence when 
ciMicUiding import deals." According to 
the Hungarian newspaper Ncpsziibadsag. 
they also looked at ways of improving the 
clearing system for infra-Comccon trade, 
which is still multilateral only in name. As 
muhing has been said about the size of 
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the coi^rciblc fcserye, much each 
.cotintry|would cimtribute tp it;, and what 
degree ia^.„freedom members would have in 
drawing on it, all this could still mean little 
mure chan that another formula has been 
found for evading a real (and, for the 
Ru.ssians, almost certainly costly) advance. 


ALUMINIUM 

Uneasy Spectators 

T he world has so far been a spectator 
ordy during the last two weeks at the 
game being played on the American 
domestic scene between the aluminium pro¬ 
ducers and the Administration. At the time 
of going to press, it looks as if the producers 
have Anally given in. Alcoa, America's 
traditional price leader, and Reynolds have 
surprisingly rescinded the price increase for 
both ingots and semi-manufactured goods 
announced last week. Oihjr producers arc 
bound to follow. The Administration, 
uithoLigh they will not admit it, must have 
seen the price increase as a weakness in the 
producers' argument for a delayed release 
of surplus metal from ihe American 
strategic .stockpile over 5 years at about 
ioo,coo tons a year, 'riiey first announced 
that 200.000 tons would be sold in 1966 
but earlier this week increased it to 300,000 
tons and put 100,000 tons on immediate 
offer. Now, as a sop to the producers, they 
have gone back to their ligure of a week 
ago. What all this means lor relationship 
between the President and business is dis- 
cii'-sed on page 715, but there can be no 
doubt that the President has slrenerhcncd 
his hand considerably in a match in which 
both sides h:ne lost. 

Primarv aluminium smelters in .\mcrica 
in the first nine months of this yvar have 
been rinining at about full capacity. But 
one analysis shows that the return «n 
invested capital in the industry, at about 5i 
per cent in 1966, is still onlv half that 
obtained in inaiuifaciurint* industry as a 
whole. A price increase, therefore, which 
left the new level still ic/lb less than Avc 
years ago was in the circumstances almost 
justified. But Since imports of aluminium 
ingot have been rising steeply, and acceler¬ 
ated release of metal, surplus to require¬ 
ments, from the national stockpile wa.s also 
inevitable and desirable. 


Turn of the Semis 

T m.s could he the beginning of the end- 
play in a bigger game between the 
aluminium producers of the world and their 
gtncrnmcnts and customers which has now 
been in pnigress for over ten years. Over¬ 
expansion of world ingtn capacity in the 
19 SOS led to a situation (see The Hamowist 
of August 14th) where American producers 
sought tied outlets in the world by buying 
up fabricating companies. It was onlv 
siockpiling by the Aft^erican g<»vcrnment 
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that kept surplus capacity iff the world as 
low as 22 cent and z6 per cent in I957 
and 1958 (instead of the 28 and 24 per cent 
respectively UMChoul stockpiling). Despite 
considerable additions to capacity since then, 
world demand ha,s now almost caught up. 
Alcan, the wi^rld's largest exporter, expects 
to be operating Mat out by early 1966. 

But surplus ingot capacity of the 1950s 
has been replaced by surplus fabricating 
capacity in the 1960s. This is shifting the 
burden of competition to the semis markets. 
When French producers in April of this year 
were successful in unblocking their govern- 
mciit's price-freezing action, and brought 
their domestic ingot price up to world 
parity, ingot prices across the world with 
few exceptions were brought into line for 
the Arst time. Even cheap Russian metal had 
been taken care of. The next development 
will be to introduce some rationale into the 
world's price structure for semis with a 
round of adjusttnciits designed to bring 
prices more into line with production costs. 
British fabricators are already considering 
sweeping and realistic changes in prices for 
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sections, but similar atieniion ought to be 
paid to the true economics of rolling mill 
production ; resulting in realistic quantity 
discounts, pushing customers toward large 
orders of more standard products. In Ger¬ 
many, increasing imports of low priced 
semis in 1965 have led to renewed discus¬ 
sions on the German price structure. 'I'hc 
obvious leader in such a move in Europe 
ought to be France which, with a tightly 
knit, technically advanced and highly pro¬ 
tected industry is belter able to withstand 
any short-term repercussions. Until some¬ 
thing like this reshaping takes place, the 
gentlemanly agreements that now stop the 
producers' price cutting in each others' 
markets will alwavs fail in the face of basic 
weaknesses in the price structure. And this 
will continue to frustrate an industry trying 
ti> move out of the jobbing age into an 
automated one. 

rOR]:i('*N CAPITAL 

Unwelcome in Japan 

Tokyo 

S oMi-TiiiNG will have to give in Japan^ 
battle to continue restrictions on 
foreign Viipital invested in the country—auwl 
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PIUnNIiTONS 
lead Hie woild in nlassmaUnn 



There's no more seerching test of a glass 
than to make it into a mirror, and reflect an 
object in it again and again. There'a no 
doubt which glasa makes today's finest 
truest mirrors. It is Float glass, invented and 
developed by Pilkingtons. 



Pilkington glass is made or processed in 
up-to-date plants in nine countries, and 
behind every product are the vast resources 
of some of the glass industry's largest 
laboratories, working on quality control, 
and on research and development 
Pilkington research and development 
produced Float glass which, with its new 
clarity and brilliance, outdates Plate glass 
in modern building, for mirror making 
and for toughening into safety glass. 

For the finest glass specify Pilkingtons. 


An up-to-the-minute glass for every 
building need; 

Float • Plate • Sheet e Patterned 
Wired e Heat-Absorbing e ^itrolite" 
'Armourplate" and ''Armourcast" Doors 
Coloured Cladding Glass e Domes 
Glass Blocks e '^Insulight" Double Glazing 
Units e Diffuse Reflection Glass 
Louvre Blades. 

For further information please write to.* 
PILKINGTON BROTHERS LIMITED 
ST.HELEN8, LANCASHIRE,ENOLAND 


Hn MOIHH HUMIG SPBiT CUSS IT nUUNIHS-inBinilS K HUT 








Air BP fuels Qantas at Singapore 

Thirteen times a week the giant Boeings of Australia's International Airline 
make scheduled calls at Singapore. These include six stops by Qantas 
aircraft on round-the-world services. Here, as in many places elsewhere, 
the Air BP fueller awaits their arrival. Air BP serves Qantas as it sen/es a 
great many of the world's international airlines with fast, efficient fuelling. 
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soon. Apart from, die mission from the 
.•Organiiatkin of Economic Co-opetation and 
^ Deraofm^t (OECD) that came to enquiie 
about this last month, the authorities are 
under continuous pressure from inter- 
national business. Japan’s tight controls on 
investment by foreign-owned companies or 
even those with joint ventures with 
Japanese partners have held dirca foreign 
investments at roughly $30 million a year 
during 1960-64, while the nation’s econo¬ 
mic growth rate in real terms over the same 
peri<^ has been between 11 and 12 per 
cent a year. 

The battle over the rules started in 
earnest with th^ third Japahese-American 
Businessmen’s Conference in Japan in May 
1964. It spilled over mto the meeting of 
the Business and Industry Advisory Com- 
mirtee of OECD this year. Businessmen 
have been conducting unofficial talks on the 
subject since the spring. Under Japan’s 
present controls against foreign equity 
capital, many established branch offices of 
international companies in Japan have been 
unable to set up manufacturing facilities, or 
to increase their sales activities. The 
Japanese arc firmly opposed to foreigners 
acquiring majority ownership of almost any 
cnicrprises in Japan. There have bc:^n only 
a few rather reluctant exceptions. Indeed, 
the result of the government’s fear that 
foreign operations might get a competitive 
cd ge over established Japanese firms is that 
no really major foreign company (with the 
exception of the oil industry) has been more 
than marginally involved in the Japanese 
economy since J945. 

Japan refuses to give effect to its recent 
pledges to OECD and other international 
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bodies to relax the most crippling of these 
restrictions. Even chose that were dropped 
when the country first joined OECD, the 
International Monetary Fund and the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
have since been replaced with other stiff 
controls. 

This has been done in the face of 
Japanese industry’s severe shortage of risk 
capital (its equity-debt ratio is now worse 
than one to three). It has argued that 
while foreign technology and even loans 
are welcome, an excessively large foreign 
stake in Japanese industry might harm the 
national interest, especially when so many 
small and medium-sized industries need 
protection. But the repeated forcim pres** 
sure is expected to lead to some rchxation. 
Not very much, perhaps, and alwaj^s on the 
understanding that capital transactions that 
would have an important impact upon 
domestic industries may be restrained for 
several more years. No doubt it wiU all be 
done strictly on a sicp-by-stcp, casc-by-casc 
basis ; but there will be a relaxation none¬ 
theless. It is virtually certain that close 
controls will remain on major direct invest¬ 
ment involving a Japanese enterprise. 


NATURAL GAS 

A Customer in Italy 

E sso's contract, to supply Snam. of the 
Italian £NI state oil group, with 
natural gas from Libya has been expected 
for some time. But its size, and the 
promise of a similar contract to supply gas to 
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Spain, shows how far this trade has pro¬ 
gressed. Once the problems of handling 
and transporting methane were solved, trade 
could be expected to develop like any other 
petroleum (Mtiduct. Esso is supplying 235 
million cubic feet of gas a day for 20 years, 
shipped in refrigerated, insulated tankers to 
a terminal in northern Italy; Esso expects 
to have a contract soon from Catalana de 
Gas of Spain for a further 110m cubic feet a 
day to go to a terminal at Barcelona. In all. 
the deal represents the equivalent of about 
80,000 barrels of oil a day. A formidable 
amount of engineering hardware is needed 
to make the project work: field compression, 
pipelines, liquefaction and processing plant 
and tankers will be Esso's responsibility. 
The terminal is ENI’s. This competes widi 
the first such project, at Arzew in Algeria, 
which supplies gas to the Gas Council in 
Britain—and also hoped to supply it to 
Spain. The price is thought to be lower 
than the Gas Council contract with Algeria. 

In that sort of competition, Libya has 
obvious political advantages over Algeria. 
It also has a great deal of associated natural 
gas, at present being flared off in the desert. 
This has been lipped as the source of feed¬ 
stock for Europe’s next big ammonia plant; 
ii was predictable that its first export should 
be as fuel, for the more processing stages a 
kuv-cosr raw material goes through the less 
important its original low costs become. 
Its value to Libya as an earner of foreign 
currency is small compared with that of oil 
—but ii is better than flaring off. For ihc 
Italians it is a good deal better. Apart from 
the obvious advantages of such a cheap fuel, 
the Po Valley natural gas deposits arc 
running out and a substitute has clearly to 
be found. Libya is conveniently placed for 
Italy and the gas is to be fed directly into rhe 
Po Valley network. 


TRADING AID 

Swedevelop 

Stockfiolm 

EVHMAL leading companies in Sweden 
have just set up a joint organisation 
called Swedevelop AB to promote Swedish 
investment in the developing countries. 
Astra Nutrition, an affiliate of the Astra 
drug firm. Bolinder-Munktell, an affiliate «>f 
Volvo, making agricultural niachincrx*. and 
the Co-operative Union and Wholesale 
Society arc among the founding firms, 
whose annual sales total more than £400 
million. Other firms are expected to join. 

One of rhe principal reasons for starting 
Swedevelop is that Swedish exports to 
underdeveloped countries have been falling 
fast. In 1964 they dropped by more than 7 
per cent. In Africa a fall of 28 per cent 
was registered. Swedish firms are generally 
Nina JI, but Swedevelop hopes that by its 
members sticking together, pix>ling their 
sales effort and making integrated offers or 
tenders, they may gain greaUT competitive 
strength. They also hope to be able to 
make Sweden’s aid effort more f^^uiifuJ, pro- 


F'RENCIl ENGINEERING 

Hovertrain 

Ahead 


Paris 

T aiALS start near Paris 
next January of a pilot- 
scale prototype for a hover- 
rrain designed to carry 
tiWiJTiuiers at up to 250 
miles per hour, or more than 
100 mph faster than the 
fastest existing form of public transport by 
land, the Tokyo-Osaka express. The French 
government • has given a £220,000 grant 
to the research company owned by Jean 
Benin, who designed k. His aero- 
train ” runs along a T-shaped concrete 
rail ; the test track for the prototype 
will be laid along four curving miles 
and trials are expected to last a year. 
The prototype will carry 6 passengers 
at only 125 mph ; it will be powered by a 
6-foot propeller and an aircraft piston 
^engine, and use a pair of fan-driving 
50 horse power motors for the 
air cushion. If the tests go well, a 
150-seat commercial version is planned 


ihc daisies ; Thai\s comrnitrers, that was 

as a means of reducing road congestion 
through heavily populated areas. Hence the 
government subsidy. Several banks and 
manufacturers like Hispano-Suiza and Les 
Grands Travaux de Marseille have put up 
capital. The French railways, already fight¬ 
ing to protect themselves from competition 
on roads and canals, arc following the ex¬ 
periment without warmth. Alonsicur Benin 
is also developing marine hovercraft, in 
collaboration with the shipbuilder Chantiers 
dc I'Atlantique, and rhe shipowners Com- 
pagnic G6neralc Transailantiquc. This 
group has a 30-ton prototype and plans a 
150-ton version much on the lines pioneered 
by Westland in Britain. 



Model among 
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viding training opportunities for the staff cff 
new industtieB tmt are being set up. Sound¬ 
ings have been started with Turkey, 
Tunisia, Iran, Nigeria and Zambia. 
Swedevelop will also try to promote iinports 
into Sweden from the countries in whi<± it 
operates—a necessary piece of business 
dipkunacy these days. 


FRKNClf INDUSTRY 

Electricity*s Troubles 

Paris 

HE French government continues to 
come under heavy attack from some 
sections of industry for its stabilisation 
measures, which arc being accused of wreck¬ 
ing essential investment. One of the most 
important and unexpected critics, the 
nationalised lilcctricitd de France, has been 
mollified by a considerable lightening of its 
interest burden. It remains to be seen 
whether the £DF will be able to make up 
lost investment in time to avoid a risk of 
power shortages in 1970. 

Accc'.rding to the EDF annual report, 
slowing down of work in progress and post¬ 
ponement of new hydro-electric schemes 
have dangerously increased the risk of a 
power shortage at the end of the decade. 
Some projects, deferred in 1963, could not 
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even be. started the following year, and 
many sim were abandoned after only pre- 
iimliiary^;ilrork had been done in 1964. The 
industry reckons that over the two years 
only tWQrf^rds of its investment programme 
were can^d out. The slow-down naturally 
hit the iildustry's suppliers hard as well. 

The EDF has also been complaining of 
difficulty in servicing its debt in view of 
the government's stabilisation measures, 
which prevent it from raising tariffs by 
more than 2 per cent a year. EDF had 
lasses of £10 million and £6 million in 
1962 and 1964 respectively and only just 
broke even in 1961 and 1963, although 
demand has been growing at better than 
8 per cent a year. Some 75 per cent of 
the 1964 investment programme of ^^300 
million had to be financ^ by borrowing, 
and over the past 10 years less than a fifth 
of investment has been self-financed. The 
government has now promised that it will 
give EDF regular injections of cheap loan 
capital (dotations de capital)^ on which the 
rate of interest now being applied is 3 per 
cent. Part of such injections will in fact 
be provided by converting existing loans 
from public lending agencies, which are 
typically at 4 per cent; part will be new 
money. The dotation for next year will be 
about £S^ million. The government's 
intention is that a quarter of EDF's invest¬ 
ment should be financed in this way, and 
a quarter by borrowing from official 
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agencies. sOrdioaiy . borrowing in the capi¬ 
tal market add self-fioancuig will cover the ^ 
rest of die investment bill EDF is highly 
regarded among the world's power utilt^ 
for its sophistication in matters of tarriffs. 
But the ability to lose money in this most 
dependabably-growing of all industries, 
stabilisation programme or not, seems less 
admirable. 


ElU Quarterly Economic Review 


Republic ot 
SOUTH AFRICA 


South West ASrIea 


What South Africa might do in the event of 
a UDI by Rhodesia must be examined in 
the light of the current South African 
inflationary crisis. This issue, together 
with the latest government steps to reduce 
home demand and the effects of earlier 
deflationary measures, including more 
stringent import controls, are discussed in 
our latest Review. 


Details and subscription rates: 
THE ECONOMIST 
INTELLIGENCE UNIT 
Spencer House 27 St. James's Place, 
London SW1 HYDo Park 6711 ext 27 
60 East 42nd Street New York NY 10017 
Murray Hill 7-6850 
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LONDON STOCKMARKliT 

Cool Heads and Cool Buyers 


T ime dragged as the market waited for 
Thursday’s broadcast announcement 
from Rhodesia. Jobbers marked down 
prices and widened dealing margins with 
traditional caution at the start of business ; 
but a quick response from some bargain 
buyers soon had prices up again. Mter 
some nervous fluauations, prices showed 
little change over the previous day's close 
when the news of Mr Smith's declaration 
came over the tape at 11.15. Everyone 
had expected it for some time and all the 
sums that could be done had been done ; 
it was almost a relief to get the thing over 
and done with. 

The only sign of excitement was under¬ 
standably round the jobbers in Rhodesian 
bonds. Brokers crowded round, but little 
or no business w'as done and the jobbers 
were not making a book. They could not 
be blamed for this, since until they knew 
the measures to be taken by the govern¬ 
ment they had no means of judging the 
worth of the bonds. Contrary to widespread 


belief the Rhodesian Bonds issued in 
London are not guaranteed by the British 
government, as Mr Sandys, then Common¬ 
wealth Secretary, made plain in December, 
1963, in reply to a question in the House. 
The Treasury, though, will allow Rhodesia 
to pay interest from existing balances, and 
the Rhodesians arc unlikely to risk even 
tighter controls by stopping interest pay¬ 
ments. Buyers for Rhodesian stocks 
appeared in the afternoon and the stocks are 
still cn an yield basis. 

I'he equity market after some initial 
marking down soon recovered as a few 
buyers appeared, although The Economist- 
Extcl Indicator showed a 2.8 point fall at 
noon. The market had obviously been 
nervous earlier in the week—contradictory 
rumours about the trade figures were circu¬ 
lating and the news of another gas strike 
in the North Sea on Tuesday sent oil 
and gas appliance $h||re$ soaring in a thin 
market. Sense prevailed fairly soon. The 
companies, concerned might do well in ten 


years time, if a significant amount of gas 
is found, and the prospect of a ten-year 
wait brought share prices back sharply. 
The trade figures announced on Thursday 
an hour after the UDI turned out to be 
pretty good and there was some firming up 
In prices generally, especially on good com¬ 
pany news. But there was still Rhodesia 
nagging at the back of the buyers' minds. 


MOUNT ISA 

Disruption and After 

F or an account of an episode in labour 
nihilism, staggering even in Australian 
terms, shareholders in Mount Isa Mines 
might look at Gordon Sheldon's “ Industrial 
Siege."* It is a dismaying story of indus¬ 
trial folly, where unreason took charge, and 
an unofficial leader from the rank and file 
turned a dispute over pay into a battle that 
held Mount Isa to ransom and crippled the 
economy of Queensland. Mount Isa was 
prosperous, lively, and, in its arid semt- 

♦ Published by F. W. CUicshire, Melbourne. 
39s. 6d. Ausii. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


125 Years of Engiirei^ing Achievements 


1840-1965 


On 13th Nove|i0ei^r196^ iyiasdbln||atei^ wtil look 

back on 125 ]|^8 engfi|ii^rii|i^ In^^iiai a^|^v^iiehp«f |pA.I^I;in mechanical, 

automotive aild.str^ftirstf iMeel eng^ei^ hsvs bi^n^j|ancl|iai^Jn ^ h|^ 
development • ^e two driginal plants — established in iMtl and fi^flnAugii^urg and Nurem¬ 
berg respectively — flourished in their early years due to the advent pf the railway in Germany 
and its neighbouring countries. ThesU railways stbnulated the exchafttsie of goods and passen¬ 
ger travel to an hitherto unknown extent, at the same time providing new trading facilities and 
paving the way for industrialization of areas lacking ndneral wealth and sources of natural 
energy. The construction of the first big railway bridge across the Rhine near Mainz enhanced 
the reputation of the Nuremberg Works and resulted in founding the Gusfavsburg Works In 1860. 
In 1955, two new M.A.N. Works were established, the Hamburg Works to improve the service 
of and to ocean-going vessels, and the Munich Works for an expanded manufacture of trucks 
and buses • In 1965, M.A.N. can also celebrate 50 years of successful truck manufacturing, 
since road vehicles were built in the Nuremberg Works as early as 1915. The ever Increasing 
truck production has always received strong impulses from M.A.N.’s pioneering work in the 
development of automotive Diesel engines. 


1845 First steam engines, steam boiiers 
and letterpresses 
1847 First water turbine 
1852 First German material testing 
machine 

1860 First railway bridge across 
the Middle Rhine 
1873 First German rotary 
newspaper-press 
1873 First refrigerating machine, 

Linde system 

1893 First German steel cantilever bridge 
1893 First Diesel engine In the world 

1901 First roller weir in the world 

1902 First targe gas engine 


1904 First steam turbine of the Zoelly type 

1904 First large Diesel engine power 
station in the world 

1908 First propeller pump 

1915 First waterless piston-type gasholder 

1924 First Diesel-powered truck 
with direct-injection engine 

1925 First German steam turbine of the 
Ljungstrbm type 

1953 First unit column crane 

1954 First quiet-operating automotive 
Diesel engine with ’M’ combustion 
system (whisper engine) 

1955 First ’M’ multi-fuel engine 

1963 First German satellite antenna 
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unfair to 
MP’s? 

(Vox populi, box popuU.) 


iRi'iEfTtision lH*licve that po 1 i(icians on TV 
1 ui\L* a dfwMe dHty« To inform-and to 
.stiinulati*. Sonietiines, some of them prefer 
to hide liehiiid party dosnia, with their toes 
tirnily on the line. Our j<ib is to draw them 
<Mit. iMost times wc suceeed because we have 
a sure metliod for dealing with political 
bromide: s&aku violvutfy* 

1 Remember when TV 
was all grey and boring? 

There was a lime when TV interviewers were 
delighted when a politician merely answered 
tiieir qucstiiins. Then politicians discovered 
the persuasive powers of TV and got on 
screen as often as they could. 

Both situations made very dull viewing. 
Along came ITV, and Rcdilfusion showed 
how polidciuns could appear on television 
nmt attiact the audiences. Wc adtieved that 
with a lively approach: politicians are not the 
public's masters, hut its scrv ants and should 
explain then actions. 

iiiiiKli TV as a whole couldnT help hut 
Kiioiii. riiL* inler\ievvcrs stopped touching 
aiul the viewers picked up interest, 
iveonung hoilei mromicd K»n what wa^ hap¬ 
pening in, around and bevond VVcsliUiiKlei 
I'M i evei bch-Me in oiii fu5iloi>. 

2 Prime Minister and 

Opposition leaders hit Top 20! 

This has IVequentlv been our lahora- 

toi> for aew TV iUca>. Shoi ti> lict'ore the lust 


election, wc invited viewers to send in the 
questions they'd most like put to the party 
leaders. Our plan was to use the questions in 
three special editions of TVtis Week, each 
featuring one of the leaders in front of three 
in ter viewers. 

Our post box nearly popped. 

And so did our eyes when we eventually 
saw the viewing figures, flach programme was 
watched by 14 million viewers—according 
to TAM. 


W^ich brings us to another 
point->what's TAM? 


TTie letters stand for Television Audience 
Measurement, a technique for Knding out 
how many people arc watching TV at any 
given time, and what they're watching. 

■f AM*s ligiircs give us a platform for our 
programming. We’re a commercial TV 
company wc draw our revenue from advcr< 
liscrs* expenditure. To get the advertisers wc 
have to screen programmes that satisfy the 
widest audience. 

Wc know that we succeed localise tam 
legulurly proves that we have the lion's 
.^ha^c ol viewers: even when uv Jo Shakes- 
/K-are anj Oitstoicvsky, 


4 self-appointed critics! 

We’re not forcing any programmes down un¬ 
willing viewers' throats, as some self- 
appointed critics woM have us do. Besides 
- wc believe that there is no such person as 
an unwilling viewer, lie cun switch over (he 


has a choice of (wo other channels besides 
Rediff'usion), or off. 

Not all Rediffusion programmes are for 
the majority. Wc have produced successful 
minority programmes like Theatre Today a 
survey of current trends in British drama; 
and Design for L/r///^r-thc intlucnce of 
architects and industrial designers on our 
environment. 

There are many others. Society - ihc first 
TV attempt at a universtty-levcl series on 
sociology. New Churches interrelation 
of architecture and religion. The list goes on 
and on. 


3 Snippet for the doubters. 

ITV viewers don’t ask for and don't get only 
light entertainment at peak times (from 7.30 
p.m.- 9.30 p.m.>. For instaiKC when we had 
Alistair Burnet, discussing Britain's econo¬ 
mic position, he rated No. 7 in the Top 
Twenty programmes. 

Switch on Rediffusion any night Monday 
to Friday this week. 

See how we get the majority vote. 



REDIFFUSION UMUMH 

Three After Six • Tliii Week • Roady, Steady. Co! 
AroiMi the Beatles • Crime ead PunhAaient * Double 
Your Money • Take Your Pick • Children of Revolution 
Sodely • Cnne * Itesign for livtaig • Preedom Road 
No Hiding Pleee * Ncir Stars aad Gartere * Sing a 
Song of Sixpenee * Our Man at St. Mark's * Riviera 
Pidke ■ Aad the best fram aU other ITV coovaaies 
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tropical setting, a place where good lives 
could be made. Between the end of August 
last year and the middle of February this 
year, operations at the mine ran down to a 
total closure for two months. Mount Isa 
shares which had been as high as 38s. id. 
l.ondon in the summer of 1964 fell to 
23s. xod. Mr Sheldon’s conclusion needed 
to be stated: 

The only assets to be grimly wrested from 
the debris arc the lessons to be learned ; 
and if they are not learned Mount Isa faces 
a doubtful future, not because the riches 
exf North-West Queensland will turn sour 
in the ground, but because men will 
demonstrate themselves incapable of work¬ 
ing an enterprise in amity and of dividing 
equitably tlic wealth of the earth. 

At any rate for shareholders, the debris is 
le^ devastating than was threatened. The 
dividend for the year to June has been 
maintained at 6d. Australian a share, cost¬ 
ing £A2.4 million out of net earnings of 
^A3.2 million, compared with mil¬ 

lion for 1963-64. Copper produc&n was 
virtually halved, silver and lead cut by one 
third} and zinc by one-fifth. It was fortu¬ 
nate that rising prices for metals abated 
the worst effects of the shutdown at the 
mine; although ore treated slumped from 
3.7 million tons to 2.1 million tons, the 
value of metal sales ex Mount Isa was 
reduced much more modestly from ^Aayi 
million to JCA23 million. When the troubles 
were over, the mine got back to work with 
a will, and the chairman, Mr George Fisher, 
reports that labour relations are now very 
satisfactory ; he also repeats the company's 
stand on principle to abide by the industrial 
law of Queensland. With the award of 
a week “ pru.spcrity loading (costing 
about £A6oo,ooo a year) the men are now 
getting jCAii a week above normal 
wages.” 

But the problem of absorption is eased 
first by the coniimicd firmness of non-fer¬ 
rous metal prices and secondly by Mount 
Isa’s development programme, which was 
not greatly upset by the strike. A 1.3 
yield on Mount Isa shares at 31s. 3d. Lon¬ 
don puts them in the IBM class, and with 
palpably more risks. But this year ought to 
see resumed prosperity for a concern that 
rails its output 600 miles to Townsville and 
hauls back its coal nearly a thousand 
miles. It has survived yet another shatter¬ 
ing experience in its chequered history. 


NEWSPAPKR PUBLISHERS 

Growth at the Grass 
Roots 

T he directors of Beaverbrook News¬ 
papers, unlike those of many other 
newspaper groups arc mostly active journa¬ 
lists—and the proportion will increase this 
year following the departure from the board 
of Lady Beaverbrook. It was always popu- 
larly supposed that the late Lord B kept 
back the profits of his newspapers becau.se 
of hi?' spendl'ree policy: and, as the chart 
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shows, although the group’s papers have 
more than shared in the great advertising 
bonanza of the last ten years expenses have 
risen too. The immediate outlook for a 
growth in pn^ts seems dubious. Advertis¬ 
ing trends are not encouraging to either the 
Sunday or the Daily Express-Respite their 
unequalled hold on tnc British middle 
classes. The only growths possible seem to 
come from the London Evening Standard 
(possibly too good a paper editorially for its 
market, which wants something mote like 
a local, rather than a national paper), and 
from the Glasgow Evenmg Citizen, 

TI1C latter is now in a joint company with 
George Outram, owners of the rival Even- 
ing Times: neither paper is unduly profit¬ 
able, and the logical step would be to merge 
them. For Glasgow is now the only provin¬ 
cial city in the United Kingdom with two 
evening papers. The unions concerned 
would make such a closure unprofitable in 
the short term, but the cost of closure will 
not decrease with time. 

Even provincial groups are feeling the 
pinch. Sir Erk dayson, ehairman of the 
Birmingham Post & Mafi group, strongly 
entrenched in the Midlands, has just warned 
of lower profits to come, diou^ it bad a 
record year—helped by the results of the 
merger of Birmingham evening psqxers. The 
Daily Mail & General Trust has come with 
reduced half-year figures. The combination 
of rising wages, almost static circulation and 
advertising figures, and the surcharge on 
imported newsprint is bad enough. But this 
is compounded by the bold, but apparently 
unsuccessful, attempt to boost sales by hold¬ 
ing the MaU*s price at 3d. Moreover, for 
all newspapers, the life of printing plant will 
be mudi diorter in the future tlm it was 
in the past; so that past profits, possibly 
sustain^ by inadequate depreciation pro¬ 
visions, will be no guide to future levels. 
The co-operative newspaper, the Sunday 
Citizen^ has this week b^n the latest to 
warn its workpeople that it is in a bad way. 

Under these circumstances the best 
investments will be found in the one news¬ 
paper area where growth, in profit or tum- 
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over, looks excitingly possible—groups of 
local evening papers, which have lagged 
badly behind in every possible way. The 
catchxng-up process js too expensive for 
small groups, and some of the big ones are 
not quoted. But after ten years of almost 
static profits Mr Harley Drayton’s United 
Newspapers suddbily reported doubled 
profits in 1964, and is also doing very well 
this year, to judge by the interim statement. 
Ycr the shares at 30s, sdll^ give 4 - 9 %, and 
even last year’s profits provide ample cover 
for an increased dividend. 


UNILI:VUR LIMITED 

That Grey Look 

U nilever’s profit margins on detergents 
are slipping badly. Profit.s after tax 
for the third quarter arc £ 1 .3 million down 
on last year, even though the tax charge was 
only £12 million against £16.2 million. The 
imin culprits responsible for this very 
sudden plunge in profits arc the incvii- 
abie rising costs and " governmental and 
similar pressure on selling prices.” The 
recent inquiry into detergent prices by the 
Prices and Income Board was triggered off 
by a price increase, so its warning against a 
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Citfther iocrease cannot have been a factor 
in the quarter. Bdible oil profits have con¬ 
tinued to slip, but, fortunately, Unilever’s 
foods and toiletry divisions increased their 
profits and so helped to plug the detergent 
gap* 

The company’s next move must obviously 
be to sort its detergent side out and increase 
its competitiveness and so its profits, but 
whether this vast company can move fast 
enough to restore profitability before the 
year-end is doubtful. One has only to enter 
the aseptic corridors of its Blackfriars head¬ 
quarters to imbibe the unheady institu¬ 
tionalism: Unilever men, one su^cts, are 
better even than civil servants at knowing 
what the organisation wants. The outsider 
may well feel that it should introduce new 
men apd encourage the ]^unger and less 
institutionalised men in the lower 
edielons. Its record of profits over the 
past ten years has been far from exciting, 
cspedally in view of its big ploughing back 
ofeapkad. Despite the gd. fall to 3X8. Hd. 
Limited’s shares still yield only 4%. Tlie 
three times cover is more than ample to 
protect the dividend (the same total as last 
year is promised). But Ugh retentions 
ought to generate a high growth rate in 
pr&ts ; and this they are not doing. Per¬ 
haps the FI 300 million loan to be issued 
in Holland will give a much needed boost 
to equity earnings as gearing takes effect. 


GRRMAN BOURSE 

Too Bearish? 

Frankfurt 

ERMAN stockholders have not had much 
pleasure from their securities lately. 
In spite of severe restrictions on new issues, 
bond prices have continued to fall, so that 
yidds have approached 8 per cent. And at 
the beginning of November, after an almost 
uninterrupted two-month upward move¬ 
ment, slices prices dropped to nearly the 
lowest level this year. Yet in the first six 
months of 1965, net sales of new fixed- 
interest bearing securities was higher, at 
DM 8.56 billion, than in the same period 
of the previous year (DM 95 billion). Even 
more remarkable, shares to a nominal vdue 
of DM 2.01 billion were issued from Janu¬ 
ary CO Dccjcmber this year, compared with 
only DM 1.18 billion in the same period of 
last year. A market that was in a poskion 
to take up such amounts, albeit at falling 
prices, cannot be as badly ailing as many 
observers would have it. The pessimists 
have leaned too one-sidedly on the setbacks 
for industrial loans; here there has in faa 
been a noticeable slun^, namely from 
DM 918 million between January and 
August 1964, to DM 536 million in the 
same period of the current year. But Che 
new loans of the regular borrowers—princi¬ 
pally the mortgage banks—have not been 
affected. 

Another small comfort is that the falls in 
prices usually occurred in slack trading 
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conditions. In such circumstances, it would 
probably .need only a nudge co start prices 
moving vp again. Just how sensitively the 
share mmet in particular reacts to bullish 
news was demonstrated last weekend, when 
the Bundesbank decided to lower minimum 
reserves for December, to case year-end 
activity'lpr ibe money market. There were 
noticeable improvements in prices, which 
may however not yet have taken the final 
turn. This will probably not set in until 
the idea that the credit restrictions might 
be relaxed in the coming months has pene¬ 
trated further. The Bund^bank, however, 
has made it clear that it will be some tkne 
before there can be any real relaxation of its 
xesrrictive credit policy. 


WALL STREET 

The Battle of 
Commissions 

New York 

HE New York Stock Exc^nge, which 
tes operated for tnoire than 173 years 
as a tigjhdy knit association of member 
brokerage fims, has been springing leaks of 
late. The wonder of it may be chat the 
Big Board shell hasn’t yielded to cracks 
before now. Formed along lines critics 
compare to a medieval crafts guild, 
the New York Exchange protects itself 
with three basic rules. Only members 
may use the exchange’s trading facili¬ 
ties. Members are bound by minimum 
commission schedules, governing all 
transactions regardless of size. And mem¬ 
bers are barred from trading with non- 
members outside the exchange in exchange- 
listed stocks, or sharing fees with them. 
An unassailable arrangement ? Not quite. 
For one thing, there are a dozen regional 
exchanges around the country, including 
Chicago, Detroit, Boston and San Francisco, 
and these also trade in many of the stocks 
listed on the New York Exchange. For an¬ 
other thing, many member firms of the New 
York Exchange also have seats on the 
regional exchanges, and the number of 
those with such affiliations has been 
growing. Add two more elements to the 
mix: mutual funds, bank trust departments, 
insuxance companies and other instkutional 
Investors who have developed a voracious 
appetite for stock holdings resent paying 
the New York Stock Exchange’s rigid mihi- 
oium commissions. Secondly, more and 
more of the regional exchanges allow mem* 
bers to split fees with non-members, 
although none allows discounts for volume 
orders. What this means is that inatitucional 
investors can direct that a portion of 
the commission charges be ^given up” 
to non^ember firms to which they may 
fed indebted, such as for furnishing some 
particularly helpful piece of research, or, in 
the case ^ a mutual fund, for making a 
strong effort to sell its shares. The stage 
has thus been set for a manoeuvre by which 
institutional investors^irect a muld-affili- 
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ated stock exchange member firm to exe¬ 
cute orders for dually listed stock not on 
the Big Bdkr 4 itself, but on a regional ex¬ 
change that allows fee splitting. Until now, 
only the Detroit and Pacific Coast Exchange 
allowed such sharing. But within the past 
two weeks, the Boston and Philadelphia- 
Baltimore-Washington exchanges have 
adepted a similar rule. 


INTERNATIONAL BOND MARKET 

London Lags 

N ew YORK has pushed London right out 
of first place in the prestigious and 
profitable business of issuing bonds on the 
international market. According to the list 
puUished by stockbrokers Strauss, Turn- 
bull London merchant banks appmred as 
issuers .for only $139 million of the total 
$493.5 million (excluding the massive End 
paraHd loan) issued in the past six months. 
New Yorit banks, with some double count¬ 
ing because of issues shared with British 
and Continental houses, accounted for $258 
million. Two factors have been working 
against London. The American interest 
equalisation tax has resulted in a switch of 
Australia and New Zealand’s traditional 
American borrowing on to the international 
market through American issuers ($45 
million), and American companies coming 
to the market for dollar loans have under¬ 
standably gone to their own bankers: 
Cyanamid, Amoco (a subsidiary of Stan¬ 
dard Oil of Indiana) and Monsanto gave 
New York $70 million of virtually tied 
business. But Mobil and US Rubber 

raised $42 million (^£15 million) through 
London, while Transocean (Gulf) raised 
$25 milion in Deutschemarks and Mobil a 
further $10 million in Swiss Francs through 
local banks. 

Co-operation between different centres is 
becoming essential as the dollar position 
grows tighter, since the simultaneous 

flotation dt two big dollar loans could well 
result in the complete collapse of both. So 
far collaboration and an efficient grapevine 
have kept the market running very 
smoothly and the dollar, despite the 

shortage, has been the denominating 
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Eye on Peto Scott 



Professional 
Recording Systems 




Whatever your need lor recording 
equipment, contact Peio Scott - spe¬ 
cialists in professional sound and video 
recording systems to 'any degree nt 
complexity. Typical installations include 
recording facilities m law courts, broad' 
casting and recording studios and 
airports. 


How would you use the advantages 

of Private Channel TV? 


The uses for Peto Scott Private Channel TV are as varied as industry itself. Above you see just one 
recent example: railway surveillance against hooliganism at Elm Park on the Eastern Region. 


The installation is remote-controlled from the Porter's room, 
where a monitor screen shows a constant picture of the track, 
and a video tape recorder makes required recordings. Other 
examples of Peto Scott Private Channel TV applications include 
production control, night security, transmissions to overflow 
audiences, traffic-flow checks on bridges. Companies and 
authorities of all kinds are at this moment studying the advan¬ 
tages that Peto Scott Private Channel TV can offer them. How 
would you use this new tool ? Let us help you find out. 



Contact 


Communicate 
and sell 



A sound system is a vital part of the 
equipment in any large retail operation. 
Peto Scott have the equipment, ihi* 
personnel and the exporience required 
to tailor sound systems for any situation 
Write for mformotion. 



Peto Scott Electrical Inetrumenta Ltd,, Addlestone Road, Weybridge, Surrey. Telephone: Weybridge 45511. 
Peto Scott supply sound end vision systems, educetionai aids, video tape recorders end the Bidophor cinema-screen TV. 
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WHY A 

MANAGING DIRECTOR 
WITH MY HEAD IN THE CLOUDS? 


"Because I'm being spoilt. I've found that since we invested in a | 
Beagle executive aircraft we’ve been doing a sight more busi* I 
ness, faster and more economically. That's right. We've saved • 
money and the Beagle has more than paid for itself already. 1 
Besides all this it saves so much in time and energy. This is the j 
way to do business." i 

Enjoy the comfort, the timesaving, the convenience of stepping j 
Into your own company executive aircraft and, in no time at alti 
arriving hundreds of miies away, fresh and ready, for the j 
business of the day. Enjoy the red carpet treatment which seems I 
to follow executive aircraft owners wherever they go. Enjoy the 
rich business rewards and the economy of operation. Enjoy 
Beagling to business... your Beagle will serve you well. 



'new men... 

new problems to be solved... 


Today*s children will grow up 
In u urorld thut Is being renuulc 
before tbeir eyes. llMy will 
bnve n wider range of o|ipor- 
tiiniUes* They will olso lisce 
problenis cnlllng for new 
oobitionB. Todoy*o children 
Hio sniot Inli^linntlve 
nioid ^proolivo tBorMog/TeniJH 
ig|| bp mob birf wonicn who 
MO gim^ Che nUnid df tbeir 

lug of tbeir ymt. To»dwre 
bnoo gteo^fr' IoQiioimn^,^ on 
‘ jMwe gonoimtMO «bob'"tay 
iMlMr pt^esslon. 

WhatdMt Taeohing offcpiou ia ratura? 
Nae oppaptunitiet 

Tcadiinff is a viKOKiui and grow* 
ing proiiouoii. It olTers the grad* 
uatr gi'catrr opportunitit's than 
e\'ri‘ before, both in developing 
prafewional skills and in aeliieviiig 
pos(s<d'jjifliiciieeaiKli'es|joii.Mliili(y 
— often Itir earlier than in many 
other curem. Fur example, nearly 
half c»f the men graduate teachers 
between Sf) and aft hold sueh posts 
and lecicive salaries well alxne ihe 
ba.Hi( scale. .Mioiil half oi those in 
their 30N are heads of departments, 
earning up to or hold e\'en 

higlicM: |Htsts. One fifth of those now 
in their 40'K arc headinastcrs who 


may earn salaries up lo 
I I le prospects arc even better fur 
graduates with first or second daw 
honours, or a higher degree, 

Ntw Mtu-new initiative 

The mastery of leaching sldUii and 
the evolution of new metlio^ are a 
stimulating rhallcngc. New dis¬ 
coveries and new knowiet^ pre¬ 
sent teachers with prob^MS Ibr 
wiiich tlxere arc no proisedenis. 
Nevif oohaiiHriication techniques 
and aids nmst be developed. 

Trainings 

nn eitsnsien sf year luiiidnf|lii 

Some graduate (kel '^unsiire 
whether they are teniperainmUdly 
suited to traehing. ITie nn^y^' 
post r graduate training course 
equips you to start your career con¬ 
fident^^ on a basis rtf practical 
experience as well as theoiV* 

Why not find out more ? 

'I’alk (hingx over with ymir 
Ap|x>iiitineni& B(»ard, and ask feu- 
the new booklet, ‘Clareers in 
Education fur Graduates*, or 
write for a copy to Room ii-j 
04 (.,'i) OepuiTiiM'iit of Edueaiif»n 
and Seieiiee. C>iir/oh .Street, Lon¬ 
don, W.i. It deseribcK the sehcxds 
of toda\ and the kind of K'achers 
tlie> need: iheii s:d:)ries and S(K;c:ial 
allowanees. 



Graduates: trained minds like yours 
can fit him for tomorrow’s world 


•HOUBHAM airport. aHOIICHAM-BV.SCA, SUSSfIC. TCI.EPHONC: Ull 
REARSny ACRODROMC. REARSBY. LEICESTERSHIRE. TELEPHONE: Ml 


hmeJ ijt rAv Dtptefmmi ef Eduemhem dkitmte 
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individual flotations, though, have tended 
to be smaller. Interest rates have edged 
up half a point over the past year, and 
this rise has presumably pushed a few 
potential borrowers on to their home 
markets, but Scandinavian countries and 
companies are still coming to the market 
about every three months. More American 
and British names—to fpllow-^ Sjcrck and 
British Petroleum, which is currently 
raising Sw.Fr.40m—arc likely to be 
added to the list over the next six 
months. 


0>MPANY FINANCE - 

»Interest Free Loans 

T hi- cheapest credit is trade credit; and 
the higher interest rates go the 
cheaper, relatively, it becomes. Quoted 
companies have been making very full use 
of this cheap money to overcome the credit 
squeeze, to judge from the Board of Trade’s 
analysis of company accounts received in 
the third quarter of this year. Nearly two 
thirds of these were for financial years end¬ 
ing in March ; so the analysis shows the 
state of company finance four months after 
the squeeze was set in motion with Novem¬ 
ber’s 7 per cent Bank rate. Of the 
total £897 million of new funds made 
available in the year to these companies’ 
accounting dates, £210 million, or 
22V.M was provided by trade credit; the 
previous years £108 million was only 
15 V';, of the total. In manufacturing 
industry, w'hich accounted for nearly ^0% 
of total new funds, the increase in trade 
credit was even more marked—accounting 
for 23 % of total new finance against 14^ % 
a year before. On the other side of the 
balance sheet, the amount of credit 
extended was only 21% of the total £692 
million deployed, compared with 23!the 
previous year. Again the change was even 
more marked in manufacturing industry. 

These figures suggest that the big, 
quoted companies were supporting them¬ 
selves in difficult credit conditions on 
money owing to small companies, since 
, within the quoted company sector credits 
and debits cancel each other. But differing 
accounting dates and overseas trade make 
proof impossible. Small companies, how¬ 
ever, do seem at present to be finding it 
difficult to get their big customers to pay 
up, and thosfc with a few dominant cus¬ 
tomers are unable to press for payment for 
fear of losing business. 

This not unfamiliar cushion of trade 
credit is one of the explanations why the 
economy has resisted deflation so surpris¬ 
ingly well, and it may in fact prove very 
durable. Industry is at last committed 
to long term investment planning, and in¬ 
vestment expenditure has not flagg^ notice- 
^ ably so far. But businessmen who invest 
despite defladonary monetary policies must 
obviously feel happy about the future 


strength of the economy, which will allow 
their investment to pay off, and so they will 
not press to have their trade credit fumed 
into cash. Their y^ry tgonfidencc in the 
fiiriirc may tend;to iiistif^ llieir own expec¬ 
tations. But this cuphoi^^ll probably more 
Widespread among big companies than 
small. 


NORVIC SHOE 




-Why? 


N ORVIC siiou, as one of the leading 
branded shoe manufacturers in the 
country, is spared the direct pressure from 
the chief buyers of the shoe multiples that 
has so squeezed the margins of the smaller 
manufacturers. But this pressure is felt at 
one remove—by the competitive pricing of 
these multiple stores. Only in'the mail 
order field—where shoe sales are growing 
most rapidly of all—do the branded manu¬ 
facturers seem to be free from the pressure, 
direct or indirect, from the multiples. 

Over the last two decades, however, some 
of these manufacturers have been quietly 
strengthening their position on the retail 
side (if the business by buying up indepen¬ 
dent stores. For the independent retailer, 
the branded manufacturer is the obvious 
buyer if he wants to sell his business. 
Norvic and K Shoes have been in the fore¬ 
front of this movement. Not only does this 
produce a more viable retail unit. It should 
also relieve the manufacturer from the 
worst ravages of the shoe stock cycle (see 
The Economist, October 30th, p.529), 
which are largely the result of the divorce 
between the retailing and manufacturing 
sides of the industry, and of manufacturers’ 
ignorance about retail stocks. Norvic 
exploiiis its closeness to the customer by its 
Retail Audit Research, from which it 
attempts to guess at total retail stocks, 
generalising from its own, and so to shorten 
the time lag between a change in consumer 
demand and the consequent change in 
manufacturers’ production. 

But Norvic has a poor profits record, 
even though it has manufacturing advan¬ 
tages in an industry where advances in 
productivity and consumer spending have 
been well above the national average. 
Profits in the year to June dropped from 
ijiSiOOO to ^£561,000. Since 1961, there¬ 
fore, pre-tax profits have fallen by £12^^000 
although turnover meanwhile has risen by 
40%i to £iy2 million. One’s suspidoa 
about Norvic is that its management is 
too oriented towards production and tech¬ 
niques and too little towards profits. In these 
circumstances and with the footwear reces¬ 
sion now under way it is hardly surprising 
that the shares now stand almost at a 6-year 
low, and, with the dividend cut from i6i 
to 15%, now yield 8'V.. 


ITAUAN PUBLISHING 

A Profit Called Oscar 

Milan 

A FORTNIGHT ago, Milan's prestigious 
Casa Editrice Arnaldo Mondadori 
SpA ” made history by becoming the first 
Italian .pubiii$lier to be listed on the Milan 
Stock Exchange. Mondadori successfully 
offered to the public 1,500,000 shares of 
preferred stock with a par value of 1,000 
lire (IIS. 5 d.). These were o^’ered to the 
.. pubfc lasijunc at iw^jind thglf times the 
value. , 

■' The’isiwie, underwritten by a eonsoriiiim 
of four Italian banks headed by Milan's 
Mediobanca, was oversubscribed in four 
days with over one-third of the issue picked 
up by non-Italian investment trusts. The 
proceeds, amounting to over £2 million, 
will go toward financing Mondadori's 
aggressive expansion programme—a re¬ 
flection of the revolution and boom 
underway in Italian publishing. The 
“ revolution ” (old-hat by British standards) 
is the marketing of pocket-sized books 
through news stands rather than book¬ 
shops, an innovation introduced on the 
Italian market for the first time just six 
months ago by Mondadori. 

For ten years Feltrinclli has been publish¬ 
ing low-priced editions of all sorts. Bui 
these are not generally marketed through 
news stands; their prices vary, but are 
always above Mondadori's and books 
issued include first editions of contemporary 
works. 

But Mondadori was Italy’s first big pub¬ 
lisher to use news stands systematically to 
sell ordinary books. Perhaps taking its cue 
from another competitor, Fratclli Fabbri, 
whose popular-priced and serialised news 
stand editions of encyclopedias have proved 
a roaring success, cutting into sales of 
Mondadori weeklies. Mondadori early this 
year decided the time was ripe to exploit 
Italy’s 17,600 news stands as marketing 
vehicles for mass distribution of low-priced 
pocket editions. 

Late last March Mondadori’s modern 
plant in Verona started printing 285,000 
copies of Hemingway’s Farewell to 
Arms,” Mondadori’s first *' Oscar ” pocket 
edition. Its price—350 lire, or about 
3s. 6d.—is under a half of the normal ** low 
cost book ” sold on the Italian market. 
When it reached the news stands last April, 
its success surpassed the most optimKstie 
forecast. 

In the six months since, over two dozen 
” Oscar ” editions, each with press runs 
averaging 250,000 copies, have hit Italy’s 
news stands at the rate of one new title a 
week. A half-dozen other leading Italian 
publishers are now to follow Mondadori. 
Feltrinelli may have to modify its policies 
and print more non-fiction works in its low- 
cost series. In a country where the econo¬ 
mic indicator number of books sold per 
head ” has long been a national embarrass¬ 
ment, wide-eyed booksellers today are boa.st- 
ing sales of Anglo-Saxon proportions.” 
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THE ANGLO-THAl CORPORATION LIMITED 

SIR DENYS LOWSON 

ON DEVELOPMENTS IN THAILAND AND MALAYSIA 


The sixty-eighth Annual Cicncral Meeting o! 
The Anglo-Tliai Cnrporniion Limited was held 
on November lOtli in London, £C2. 

The following is the rc\'icw of SIR DENYS 
LOWSON, the (Chairman, who in ihe course ot 
Ills remark-s, said: 

PROIll AND ACCOUNIS 

I am pleased to report that in spite of the 
continued unsettled conditions surrounding areas 
of the Far East, where die Group's main activi¬ 
ties are centred, the gross Group Profit at 
£525,100, before charging taxation, shows an 
improvement on the figure of £509,846 for the 
previous year. However, the tax charge is also 
greater, due in part to the larger proportion of 
die profit arising in areas where taxation is 
above the average Group rate. 

In consequence, the net Ciroup Profit after 
taxation is slightly lower at £296,375, by com¬ 
parison with £303,203 for last year, but the 
amount attribuTabIc to the Parent Company hr^^ 
ri'icn to £276,178, as against £267,479, due to 
our increased holdings in Vernal Eastern Agen¬ 
cies Limited. After deducting the proportion of 
profits retained by Subsidiaries, £117,020 is dealt 
w'Idi in the Accounts of the Parent Com¬ 
pany. To this figure cun be added £134,727 
brought forward from the preceding year, 
making an amount of £251,747 available 
for distribution. 

I advised you bst year of our decision lu estab¬ 
lish a Contingency Reserve and we have made a 
further transfer of £30,000 to this account. 

Interim Dividends of 3! per cent on the 
Preference Stock and 34 per cent on the 
Ordinary Stock have already been paid. These 
absorbed £20,598. It is proposed to maintain 
the Final Dividends at tlic same level as last 
year, adjusted in respect of the one for one Capi¬ 
talisation Issue msuie in November, 1964; 
namely 3J per cent on the Preference Stock and 
61 per cent, plus' a bonus of 2' per cent, on the 
Ordinary Stock, making 121 per cent for the 
year. These will absorb a further £44,318, leav¬ 
ing the carry forward at £136,831, against 
£134,727 brought in. 

I referred last year to the outcome of our sale 
of Allied National Corporation Limited and can 
now report that we liavc recovered ratlwr more 
than our original cash investment and still hope 
to recover further small sums. 

During the year we ottered to acquire for cash 
all the Issued Capital of Vernal Eastern Agencies 
limited not already in our hands, and at this 
date bold 97 per cent of the equity. 

Other items in the Accounts do not call for 
any portiailar comment on my part, 

THAILAND 

Tltailand again enjoyed a year uf ct^unoinic 
prosperity, the basb oi this prosperity l>cing 
the country's ability to provide sufficient food 
for its increasing population and still leave a 
large surplus for export. In 1964 exports of 
rice rose to the record figure of approximately 
1.9 million tons. Exports of other commodities, 
the chief of these being rubber, mai/e, tin and 
tapioca products, all showed gains in volume 


over 1963, although in the case of rubber, the 
value was only sliglitly higher due to the lower 
prices prevailing fur rubber in world markets. 
The total value of exports rose by 28 per cent 
over the 1963 figure. Imports also showed an 
increase of 9.7 per cent over 1963 and the year 
ended with a deficit of approximately £28 xniUion 
in the balance of trade; an improvement of 47 
per cent over the figure at the end of 1963. ITih 
adverse trading balance was more than covered 
by Aid Funds and Loans and Investments from 
overseas. At the end of December, 1964, the 
country's gold and foreign reserves amounted to 
£214 million, against £185 million in December, 
1963. 

Politically there is little to report. A draft 
new Constitution is under consideration, but as 
yet no date has been set for its adoption, nor is 
there any indication at the moment of any pres¬ 
sure on Government for a change in the present 
administration. 

There have been repurt.s of a certain ajnount 
of unrest in the areas of North-East Thailand 
adjacent to the Laos borders, ostensibly (bm- 
munist inspired. However, the Government 
appear to have the situation well under control 
and arc fully aware of the need to improve the 
economic conditions under which the inhabitants 
live. Coasidcrablc funds have been made avail¬ 
able for the construction of new roads In order 
to stimulate agriculuiral and other dcvclopmcnt> 
in these areas. 

All our organi'.arioiis in Thailand made a satis¬ 
factory contribution to Ciroup results. 

MAI.AYSI.N AM) SIM.ArOlU 

Although, as you will be well aware, Singapore 
is now a completely independent Sovereign 
State, I do not propose on this occasion to refer 
separately to the two territories, since trading 
in the year under review was carried on whilst 
Singapore w^as still part of Malaysia. 

Singapore's dramatic break-away in August of 
this year is nn illustrarkm of how dillicult it 
to weld into one Federation several units all 
possessing different economies and made up %>! 
diflercm racial percentages. 

Whilst it was no doubt tlic right policy to end 
amkably an agreement which was not proving 
workable, nothing can change the inter-depend- 
ence of these two countries on eadi other, and it 
is comforting to note that every utterance by the 
countries’ leaders since Singapore's separation 
indicates that they arc alive to the need to work 
together, not only for their own welfare but 
also in the interests of peace and prosperity in 
South-East Asia. 

In spite of Indunesian confrontation and die 
loss of trade, particularly to Singapore and 
Penang, the combined trade deficit, which has 
been steadily increasing in recent years and was 
expected to show a still larger gap in 1964, actu¬ 
ally showed some reduction. That this was so, 
is partly attributable to ilic higher price pre^ 
vailing for tin and the saiiafaaory manner in 
wliicli the United States have continued to 
handle disposals from its srockpife. 

Indonesian confrontation undoubtedly had it'i 
effect on our businesses^ in Singapore :ind 


Penang, but perhaps die advent of new taxes, 
particularly the mudi criticised Turnover Tax. 
liad an even greater impact on trading 
during the last quarter of the year. This tax. 
has, as you may have read, been withdrawn by 
Singapore since that couniry's separation from 
Malaysia. 


INDIA 

Our business in India continued to expand, 
checked only by the tight monetary position. 

In my Review last year I referred to the un¬ 
settled dispute between India and Pakistan over 
Kaslimir and, as I write, this has broken out into 
open confUa, which not only overshadow's our 
business there but also threatens the peace of 
the whole world. Even if, as we must hope, a 
cease-fire is arranged before more than a small 
amount of physical damage is inflicted, the effect 
on India's already strained economy will be felt 
for some lime. 

PARISIAN 

Our position in Pakistan rciiLiincd unchanged 
We continued to trade, but our business there U 
restricted by our inability to obtain adequate 
Import Licences. 

What I have said about India applie.s equally 
to Pakistan and here, too, we must hope that an 
early end to fighting will be brought about. As 
pointed out, however, an end to the fighting 
unfortunately does not mean an immediate 
settlement of the Kashmir dispute. That a satis¬ 
factory settlement must be found is more evident 
than ever, but it will take time and call for the 
greatest possible efforts of all people interested in 
maintaining peace. 


C\NAl)A 

The hopcfLil signs to wliicli I referred last 
year arrived too late to make any material change 
in the position of our Subsidiary in Canada, and 
u los.'i was again sastatned. However, 1 am 
pleased to say that the reorganisation programme 
undertaken over the last few years is now show¬ 
ing results and wc expect this Subsidiary to make 
a reasonable contribution to Group profits in the 
current year. 


I onus 

In OcHibef of laftt year I visited Thailand 
and I hope shortly to pay a return visit. At the 
same time I will be visiting our organisations in 
Singapore and Malaysia; also India. In July 
of this year I visited our Canadian Subsidiary. 
Our Managing Director, Mr Hempson, ha.s re¬ 
cently made a brifcf visit to the Far Fjtsi and also 
been in Canada. Mr Tyson, our F.xecutivc 
Director, visited India and Pakistan during the 
early part of the year. 

l»HO.SPLC18 

As I s.nid in my opening remtirkN, the Group*- 
main activities arc still centred in are.r' ••in- 
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.rounded by unsettled conditions and it is a 
matter of regret that 1 cannot see any lifting of 
the clouds on the horizon. Nevertheless, the 
overall volume of our business and profits are 
so far being maintained. 

You will want to know the effect on Ciroup 
Profit of the new tax structure under the 1965 
Finance Act. We shall not have to pay any 
Corporation 'fax on our profits for 1965/66. 
Subsequent to 1963/66, wc could incur a liability 
if the rate of Corporation Tax is as high as 40 
per cent, since this would be above tfie rare paid 
in certain overseas territories, noticeably Thai¬ 
land. However, until wc know the rate of 
Corporation Tax, and how wc will be allowed 
relief for our overseas tax, we cannot say to what 
extent wc may have to provide h»r addition-al 
tax. 

As regards dividends, wc will, after .^p^il 5, 
1966, have to account to the Inland Revenue 
for tax deducted at source. Tn effect, this means 
that in order to maintain the same Interim and 
Final Dividends for the year 1965/66 as we arc 
paying for the year 1964/65, we will have to 
find an additional 4*30,000. In future years it 
will mean an additional £45,000 ; subject in both 
cases to any transitional relief wliich wc arc not 
yet able to calculate. \s you will see, an addi¬ 
tional £45,000 would have largely wiped out 
the transfer of £50,000 we have been able to 
make on this occasion ro Contingency Reserve, 
and which we consider so important in the fight 
of condition" prevailing in the areas where we 
operate. 

Much h:i" already been said by Ch.iinnen of 
other companies wit it large overseas trading in¬ 
terests about the effect of the new' Finance Act. 
In our case all iniding income is earned overseas, 
but even more significant is the fact that a major 
proportion of this is derived from the marketing 
overseas of British goods. In the yetir under 
review the Clrnup either purchased or was re¬ 
sponsible for the distribution overseas of no less 
than £5 million of British giKids. It is true to 
say that the major p.art of these exports would 
not have been obtained without the services of 
our established organisations overseas, who must 
not only obtain the orders in the first place, but, 
because ot the essential need to extend credit, 
require to have sufficient localised knowledge to 
assess the credit worthiness of the customer from 
whom rhe> will be due to collect the cash 
proceedN. 

In 1964/05 the overall overseas rate of tax 
paid amounted to 43 per cent of Cvroup Profit. 
Th.li it was not higher is due partly to an initial 
period free of tax enjoyed by one of our biisi- 
nc.Nscs in rit.-tiland, and partly to the fact that 
not all the profits earned overseas were remined. 
Had the profits been subjected to the full rare 
of ovci'seus tax, the effective rale would have 
risen to 56 per cent. It now seems that after 
suffering a rate of overseas tax well in excess of 
what w'e mus^t assume will he the rate of Cor¬ 
poration Tax in this country, profits will in 
future years' be subjected to a further tax on 
distribution to Stockholders at the standard rate 
of 8s. 3d. ill the £ (41 per cent) less, as I have 
said, any transitional relief. Surely there 
remains tlic strongest possible case for casing the 
tarx burden on overseas trading companies, con¬ 
tributing as wc do, so viuUy, to British exports 
and, for a number of years past, with little or no 
export of capital from this country. 


ST\M- 

AB our Staff, both it home and overseas, have 
worked tirelessly throughout the year and 1 
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should like to extend to them our best thanks 
and appreciation for the enthusiasm and spirit 
they have shown during another twelve difficult 
months. To Mr Hempson, our Managing 
Director, we owe a special debt of gratitude, as 
also to Mr Tyson, oor Executive Director at 
Head Office. Their knowledge and experience 
of our business in Thailand, Malaysia, Singa¬ 
pore, India, Pakistan and Canada has encouraged 
our various Managers in these countries, and 
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indeed our whole organisation, to give us the line 
results we see today. To all our Stall in India 
and the Far East, as w'cll as to our Canadian 
friends and colleagues, J would like to send our 
best thanks. 

The Report and Accounts were unanimously 
adopted and the proceedings terminated with a 
warm vote of thanks to the Chairman, Sir Denys 
Lowson, Directors and Staff in London and 
Overseas. 


home and abroad 
—a good year*^ 



says 

John Brooke 
Chairman of 
Brooke Bond 
& Co. Ltd. 


At home and abroad, we have enjoyed 
a good year. Less tea and profit came 
from tea plantations because crops 
were smaller; better profits came from 
overseas sales companies. 

Group profit rose to £7,241,967 com¬ 
pared with £7,212,119. 

Group net profit after tax for the year 
to June 30, 1965 is £3,706,035 after 
charging Corporation Tux at 35 per 
cent on UK profits. If the rate turns 
out to be 40 per cent our profits will 
be down by £150,000. 

Taxation. If the new lax structure in 
the UK had been in force, retained 
profits would have been reduced from 
£2436,441 to £1,630,776 (1964- 

£1,914,798) because wc would have 
had to pay the tax deducted from the 
dividends direct to ihe Revenue. 

Share Capital. Wc arc proposing the 
capitalisation of £2,343,750 of undis¬ 
tributed profits—an issue of one new 
Ordinary share for every six held on 
Novenil:^r 5, 1965. 

Dividend. We arc recommending a 
final dividend of 3.id. making a total of 
4:id. net per Ordinary share (last year 
4id. net). The gross equivalent per¬ 
centage rate h 13.475 per cent (1964- 
12.245 per cent). 


Sales News. World sales of Brooke 
Bond packet teas again expanded dur¬ 
ing the year. Turnover reached 
£128,376,000. In ItuUa exceptional 
sales were recorded. In the United 
States, sales increased by nearly 20 per 
cent. In Britain competition has been 
even tougher than usual. Our very 
active sales force of 750 men holds 
firmly on to the Company's dominating 
lead in proprietary packet tea sales. 
There has been no increase in the price 
of Brooke Bond's leas at home since 
i\ 4 ay, 1957 and we shall hope to con¬ 
tinue to keep these prices stable during 
the present year. 

Tea Plantations. Brooke Bond's own 
production of tea was 43.3m. lbs.; a 
drop of 3m. lbs. compared with last 
year. It was those capricious climatic 
conditions again, this time affecting all 
areas except Assam, where a larger crop 
was gathered. 

Prospects this year have about ihc 
same potential as they did this rime la.st 
year assuming we can earn the same 
sort of profits in the Hast—last year's 
results turned out a little better than 
your directors expected. 


Brooke Bond &. Co. Ltd 

Extracts from the Ctiairman\^ State¬ 
ment dated October 2/, 1965. A copy 
of the full Statement is mcluded in the 
Report & Accounts which may be 
obtained from 6, Greencoat Place, 
SWt, 
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CARRERAS LIMITED 

RfiCORD YI:AR at nOML AND OVERSEAS 
MR RONALD W. S. PLUMLEY'S REVIEW 


'l‘Me. sixty-firsi Annual Cicncnil Mcciint; of 
Carreras Limited was held on 9th November, 
1963» at Basildon, Essex. 

The following are extracts from the Statement 
by the Chairman, Mr R. W. S. Plumley, MBE, 
which had been circulated with the report and 
accou^r^; 

Till DIIUC IOKAII 

III March this year Mr John II. Hansard 
e.xprcsscd the desire to reduce his business 
cummitments to some extent and to retire from 
the office of Chairman. 1 am glad to say, how¬ 
ever, that Mr Hansard was willing to accept the 
office of President and to retain his seat on the 
Board, thus enabling his advice and experience 
to continue to be available to the Company. Mr 
Hansard ioined the Board in 1936 and was 
appointed Chairman in 1961. Mis term of 
office covered a period of important growth for 
the Company and my colleagues and I wish to 
place on record our appreciation of the great 
depth of his experience and tlie surencss of his 
counsel. 

T considered it a great honour when my col¬ 
leagues asked me to assume the C.h:iirnmnship 
of the Hoard. 

It is with the utmost regret that T have to 
inform you of the death of Mr \\ R. MacC'rindle. 
I know that all the members of the staff and his 
many friends in the tobacco trade in this country 
will join with me, as will all shareholders in the 
<.:ompuny, in expressing our sympathy to his 
widow and family. 

Tlircc of the Divisional Directors have been 
appointed to llie Board, namely, Mr L. I*, llrenii 
—^Production Director, Mr C. R. 1-. Matchetr 
—Leaf Director, and Mr M. J. Oosthuizen— 
General Manager of Rothmans of Pall Mall 
I.imitcd. 1 welcome them to the Board and am 
confident that their technical knowledge and 
experience in the tobacco industry will prove to 
be of great value. 

ACCOUNIS 

T'he results for the past year show a continuing 
steady improvement in your Company's ulfairs. 
I'he Group profit before taxation was again a 
record, amounting to jC4,793,000, which exceeded 
the previous year’s figure by £597,000 or 14 per 
cent. The total rate of taxation charged for the 
year is somewhat lower and the Group Profit 
after providing for taxation was £2,951,000 
a>mpared witli £2,116,000 in 1964. 

Your Directors recommend payment of a final 
dividend on the Ordinary and " B ” Ordinary 
shares of 14\ per cent, less income tax, which 
w'ith the. interim dividend paid on April 30, 


1965, will make a total of 19 per cent, Icsn income 
lax, tor the year. 'Phis compares with a uiiul of 
16'. per cent, less income lax, last year and 13v 
per cent, lc.s,s inc<imc lax, the year before. 

KISINC. COSTS AND TOBACCO DUTY 

The past year has seen the usual competitive 
activity in the tobacco industry coupled with 
rising costs and it has also been notable fur the 
biggest single increase in the tobacco duty by 
the Government since 1947. 

In view of the continuing rise in the cost of 
leaf tobacco and other materials, wages and ser¬ 
vices, lo which ilie C'hairman referred last year, 
we were obliged in August 1964 to make a 
small increase in our selling prices in order to 
arrest the fall in our own and our distributors* 
margins. Apart from duly changes we had held 
our prices steady since June 1961 largely due 
to savings wc had been able to secure from 
increased cnicicncv, technological developments 
and other economies. 'Phe price increases were 
kept as low as pos.sibic, in the case of cigarettes 
they were limited to Id. for 20. 

With regard to the tobacco duty it will be re¬ 
called that this hud already been increased in 
April 1964 by 6s. 6d. to 77s. 4Vd. per lb., yet in 
the 1965 Budget the Government raised it by a 
further 10s. Od. per lb. necessitating increases 
in retail prices of another 4d. to 6d. on 20 
cigarettes according to price class. In the case 
of cigarcites retailing at 5s. 5d. fur 20 the duty 
element is now e^iuivalcnt to a piircha'>c tax of 
approximaielv 500 per cent. 

SAI.es IN Tlir UK 

Willi more than 90 petr cent of our current 
production for the United Kingdom market in 
filter cigarettes. I am pleased to report that 
sales of the Group’s brands again exceeded those 
for the previous year by a satisfactory margin, 
resulting in a further improvement of the 
Group’s share of the total cigarette market. 

Particularly good progress in fact was made 
by the leading Carreras brands. Guards Filter 
and Piccadilly Filter de Luxe. Sales of King 
Size brands by Rothmans of Pall Mall Limited 
were ahead of the previous year’s level until this 
year's budget when, in common with the market 
pattern generally, the higher priced brands were 
depressed somewhat by the duty increase. 
Rothmans of Pall Mall nevertheless maintained 
their dominant position in the King Size filter 
market, selling more of this type of cigarette 
than any other manufacturer both for home and 
for export. 1 am pleased to say there arc alrca<!^ 
signs that the King Size section of the 5s. 5d. 
market is recovering. ^ 


In anticipation of the growing demand for 
brands in the less expensive price classes, the 
Group introduced a new filter brand, Bucking¬ 
ham. during the year. This brand which retails 
at 3s. 6d. for 20 his made a satisfactory start. 

The margins in this secrion of the trade arc 
smaller; wc believe, however, that the cxiri 
quality which we arc able to offer in Bucking¬ 
ham, bcc.iLise of our experience and successes 
in the higher priced fields, will be recognised by 
consumers. 

The market for pipe tobaccos li.is continued 
to decline slightly but I am glad to report that 
s;ilcs of the products of .Murray, Sons and Com¬ 
pany Limited of Uelfa'.t were maintained at a 
satisfactory level. This Company once again 
contributed an increased profit. 

Further good progress has been made in the 
United Kingdom market with the promotion of 
imported Schiinmclpcntiinck cigars. Since the 
acquisition by your Company two years ago of 
a 50 per cent interest in the business of Schim- 
mclpcnnitick, distribution of tlieir leading brands 
has been extended considerably and sales of 
Duet and Media, in particular, have increased 
most satisfactorily. 

luriini.ic Of iitTi.AM) 

The Irish cigureitc market has shown a further 
swing to filter cigarettes over the past year, and I 
am pleased to say. your Company's associate, 
P. J. Girroll and Company Limited, which is 
one of the largest companies in Ireland, has had 
another good year with increased sales and 
profits. 

IXPORT KICOflD 

Exports of your Company's products from 
Basildon to overseas markets constituted another 
record and exceeded the previous year’s level 
by 38 per cent. Sales were in fact well above 
those for any previous year without taking 
account of the transfer of part of our production 
in recent years to local overseas manufacturing 
units in, for example, Cyprus and Jamaica. 

All our overseas manufacturing enterprises 
also increased their sales during the year under 
review. 

ASSISTANCE TO I’XPOK I I.KS 

As a major producer of cigarettes for export 
markets I might perhaps be permitted to com¬ 
ment generally on export affairs. Our policy 
is to endeavour to carry out an export trade 
from our factories in the United Kingdom 
except where local conditions or duties make it 
essential to enter local manufacture. 
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One hears a lot these days about export 
incentives. The main thing that concerns 
Briiisli Industry is that it should feel that it 
is ar least as well placed competitively as indus¬ 
tries in other countries. The provisions of 
GATT and other agreements produce problems 
in offering direct incentives to exportcrs. Yet 
Governments abroad seem to find ways of help¬ 
ing and, if 1 may quote one example, I under¬ 
stand that the Australian fiscal authorities are 
now allowing export advertising, promotion 
expenses and freight to be charged against Com¬ 
pany tax at double their normal coa. This seems 
a sensible approach. Generally the export 
incentive offered by the present Ciovcrnment, 
whilst welcome as any incentive should be, is 
too small to be of much significance. 

Tlie current situation with regard to invest¬ 
ment and taxation on overseas manufacturing 
enlcrprises is not encouraging to development in 
I areas where direct export trade is not possible 
and the Company has associated itself \sith a 
strong protest to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in this respect. 

It is frequently overlooked that n new manu- 
facturhig enterprise abroad from the outset very 
often purchases plant and machinery and ser¬ 
vices from this country which arc Themselves 
valuable exports ; it is, of course, particularly 
valuable if the enterprise abroad raises a sub¬ 
stantial part of its capital locally. 

IK AIM INMMAtlMS 
Alfred Dunhill Limited 

Shareholders were informed m April this year 
that in order to strengthen the ir.tding relation¬ 
ship which has existed for some years past 
. between your Company and .Alfred Dunhill 
Limited, an agreement was reached with the 
Directors of Dunhill and the Dunhill family 
inicresis for the purchase by your Group of 30 
per cent of their holdings of Ordinary Shares 
■representing approximately 22 j per cent of the 
total issued Ordinary Share Cipiul) for cash at 
22 s. 6d. per share and of an offer to purchase, 
on the same terms, 50 per cent of the holdings 
of all other Ordinary Shareholder'^ in the Com¬ 
pany. As a result of the offer vour Group’* 
holding amounted to 48.36 per cent and, in 
accordance with the terms of the agreement, a 
further 1.64 per cent ol the Ordinary Share 
Capital wa^ purchased by the Group from the 
Directors of Dunhill and the Dunhill family in¬ 
terests in order to make up a total of 50 per 
ceiii. The dividend subsequently received on 
vour CJroup’s investment, having been paid our 
of profits earned prior to the acquisition has not 
been included in the Group Prolii but has been 
^ applied in writing down the book value. 

Pembroke Carton and Printing Co. Limited 

Tn May iliis year negotiations were concluded 
with the Directors of Ilford Limited for rhe 
acquisition by ('arreras of a .SO per cent interest 
ui their subsidiary coinpuny, Pembroke C'arton 
and Printing Co. Limited, which has been com ¬ 
pleted since the end of the year. 

OtVl I.OPMI-N I PKOt.K A VIMI. 

Production 

At Basildon further progress has been made 
with our plans for keeping production facilities 
completely up to date by the introduction of 
»hc latest machinery and equipment in order 
f to increase capacity and improve efficiency and 
quality. Further capital expenditure for this 
purpose is planned for the current financial year. 
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Meanwhile, in view of the increasing demand 
for the Group’s products at home and overseas, 
the (Company's new factory at Scapark, Carrick- 
fergus started limited production in a temporary 
production area in April this year. Ii is antici¬ 
pated that the construction programme will 
pc-rinii the whole of our cigarette manufacturing 
opciaiions in Northern Ireland to be concen- 
11 :ued in the new pl.mi by the end of 

Research 

'i'he Company has continued its efforts in the 
Held of scientific reseatch and much u.seful 
knowledge lids been gained. Consiruciiun of the 
('ompany’s new research laboratories close to 
the Basildon factory h.i'. been completed and the 
additiunal facilities provided will undoubtedly 
be of great value to the Company in this vital 
field of its operations 

KfiSAU; PKICL M.MMI.N.ANCI* 

Formal notice has been registered with the 
Registrar of Restrictive 'I’rading Agrecinciiis for 
the Group’s tobacco products to be exempted 
from the provision of tiic Resale Prices Act. Wc 
believe that there arc sound reasons for uphold¬ 
ing resale price maintenance in the tobacco 
industry and that it is in the best interest of con¬ 
sumers. .As :i result of the high rate t-ff tobacco 
duly trade margins are con‘-iderably below those 
on orher consumer pciodv. AX'ithoiii resale price 
inaiiuenance in the indusirv wc helie''c that 
there would be a 'Uh^tantial reduction both in 
the variety of brands available for sale and in 
the number ol retail outlets : in consequence the 
I 0 .S.S to many consumers ol rhe convenience of 
being .ible easily 10 purchase I he brands of their 
choice. It would also impair the introduction by 
manufacturers ol new brands olfering the .idvan- 
inges of technical improvements and better 
quality. 

Pending a decision bv the Restrictive Pr'icnces 
Court the conditions of sale applicable to the 
Group’'*' products are being maintained. 

M)\ IKI ISINti 

Farlicr tin- year the Governmeiii announced 
Its intention to ban the advertising of cig.ircttcs 
on television wiili effcLi Irom August 1, 1965. 
We believe that the Government’s action was 
unjustified and shortly after the announcement 
wc circulated to Shareholders a staiemeni giving 
our views. 1 have noihinu to add to ilie views 
winch 1 'jiicubted at tli.it iiinc. 

• IIIIIJKI PKOSIMl IS 

As you will have seen from my observations 
on the accounts the Gompany has had another 
lectird year. Both home trade and export sales 
are up. Industry is eonliiiii.illy being urged bv 
ihe Government to do better and ro be more 
efficient and if seems to me high time tli.ti the 
related qiiesiion of personal taxation, particu¬ 
larly as affects middle nianagetncnt. shoiiJil be 
Larcfully reviewed. 

With the rising cost of living, middle inan.ige- 
imait are becoming frustrated by the fact that as 
they advance up the ladder their net personal 
reward is insuHicient to allow them to '•.ive, live 
even slightly better or be able to make pro¬ 
vision for their families. .A nvin with one child 
earning L'2,000 per annum pays more in per¬ 
sonal taxation than his opposite number on >X’esr 
Germany, France or the I’.S.A. 

The Company is in tlie process of forming an 
improved training establishment for our own 
personnel. 'The Company has also given finan- 
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cial assistance in the field of senior man.igtment 
studiets and our Group Compiuiy, Roihmans of 
Pall Mall has endowed a Chair of Management 
.Studies at Queen’s University, Belfast. 

In the world m.-u'keting battle, Britain is 
behind in training men and a very enlightened 
.ipproach to such training will have to be adopted 
by new business schools if the improvement is 
ro be significant, and must include practic.al .\s 
well as ihcf rciicnl training, using the best brains 
that wc have available. 

Industrial relations in our Group h.ivc re¬ 
mained on a liigh and enlightened plane. We 
have negotiated within the industry a long term 
wages .tgreemeni which should prove beneficial 
to all concerned. 

It is, of course, too early to forecast the present 
trend of profits for the current year and addi¬ 
tionally the market is still somewhat uiiseTtled bv 
the effect of the last duty increase. By being 
prepared to adapt ourselves to changing con¬ 
ditions, and by extending our leadership m 
marketing iilcns, wc shall continue to improve- die 
Company’s po^ition. 

The rcpni t atui accounts ivere adoptcJ and the 
tnhet formal hu<iitt^s iu/.s transacted. 


I AKl: & 11 HOT, MMlTl i:) 

IIIGIIIR SAirS—I.OWIR PROMT 
MARfilNS 

'J'hc lifiy-lilih .Annu.'tl General .Meeting of 
Lake & Idlioi, Limited was held on November 
9th ai Br.iiniiec. Mr C. J. Luke the Ciiiin'inan' 
presiding. 

The lullo\\ing is an extract from Ins eirciilaied 
statement : 

Althougli all sLihsidiiiries did nor show .01 
increase m iiirnover the ffroup’s lorni s.iles 
were higher in the year under review than in the 
previous year. 

We have eiidea\oiired to maintain a eonsisicnt 
pi ice policy foi tiic benefit of our cusiomtis .ind 
have tried to .ibsorb the rises in w.'iges, materials 
and services bv more eflicient working and the 
install.ition ul the mosi up-ro-daie equipment. 
However, vosis h.ive risen during the yea;- ,11 11 
gre.nici rate lliui it was possible to al>sorb and 
have led to .< reduction in profit margins. 
AccordingK the increase in profits thi; \rar, 
although weleoine, is not propnriioual to the 
increased output of the Group. 

'The Chairman then icviewe'd the aiti\iiie' 
tiic operating companies during the war. 
namely. Lake & Elliot Founders and 
Engineers Limited, Lake & Elliot Jacks .and 
Equipment Limiicd, J'hc Nalional Steel 
l''oLindry (1914', Limited, The Bioiiiock (“.ast- 
ings ("otnpany. Limited and ('ompagnic Lake 
& I’.llioi 1‘raiice S.A. 

Commenting on the oiiilook, Mr Lake said: 
At the present time the order position in all 
t'ompanies can he considered saiisfaciory and 
if our .Sales force is able to keep the rate of 
ordering 10 iJic prescni level, and production 
continues to increase, there is every prospect 
that the results for die present year should be .11 
tenst equal to those under review. 

The report and accounts were adoptexi .and 
the other formal business duly irans.-icted. 
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O.K. BAZAARS (1929) LIMITED 

(lni‘or|M>r4liHl in the liepublu* of South Africa) 


The thirty-sixth annual general meeting of 
O.K, Bazaars (1929) Limited will be held on 
November 16th at Johannesburg. 

The following are extracts from the Report 
of the Directors for the year ended June 30^ 
1965, to be submit red to the shareholder^ at 
the meeting: 


uiviohNiyi 

'i'hc Jiicclurs recommend the payment of a 
I’lnal Dividend of IS cents per share to holder a 
( if Ordinary and “A” Ordinary shares which, 
with the Interim Dividend of 10 cents, makes 
a unit of 25 cents per share for the year. 

(.l-Nf.llAI. TRAI)IN<; 

'I'he directors consider that, compared with 
1964| the increase in sales and the improved 
net profit are satisfactory. In commenting on 
trading prospects, a note of caution muM 
inevitably be sounded, as it is recognised that 
a continued increase in turnover is dcpcndeni 
on the general economic state of the country 
which is being affected by the disinflationary, 
all>cii necessary, measures introduced by the 
Ooverntnent. 'I'hcre is, however, cause for 
encouragemem in the volume of sales miicc the 
close of the financial year. 

Although, of course, the policy of the com- 
pjny is to sell for cash, over the years a sub¬ 
stantial and profitable hire purchase bii.sineH> 
haa been built up in furniture and household 
appliances 'fhis portion of our busiticss also 
conlinues to operate on a satislactory basi.^. 

MijU’ii\Nnise 

nie Company rontiniies its declared policy 
of selling the widest range of quality merchan¬ 
dise at keenest prices and its well-know'ii house- 
brands “ Dolores,'* Curzon,’* “ Rlieingold ** 
and *'Tot O' Ciold " bear testimony to this. Ii 
has been possible to pursue this policy only 
with the active co-operation of manufacturers 
and suppliers, and what has become an annual 
tribute to them is no mere formality as over 
93 per cent of our merchandise is now 
purchased from South African sources. 

Ill order to enable best values at low gru>s 
profit margins to be maintained, administrative 
systems and operating costs arc constantly 
under review. C^impuiers have been installed 
to develop imnagcincnt accounting, and your 

rrcfcrcncc capital . 

Ordinary capital . 

Reserves aiul uiuippropnatcti piolits. 


Net ofienitinK proflta after lax. 

yield on capital employed. 

Preference dhidend«i paid. 

Prufihs attrilHitable to ordinary xharelMildvrs. 

Dividends lo ordinary aliureholders: 

Anunint 


company is in a position to apply modern 
budgeting principles and merchandining tech¬ 
niques. 


.SI AI Is I ICS 

The following are some statistics of the 
Group’s grow'ch over the past three years: 

DLVILOP.MliNI 

Although certain projects have been deferred 
by the Department of Community Des'elop- 
meni, the Ckimpany's expansion programme 
coiiiiiiucs within the framework of building 
rciitriciioiis. During and since the end of the 
linancial year, 10 new branches were opened in 
South Africa. 

Future development in South Africa 
necessarily confined to smaller stores in the city 
suburbs and in country towns. By a constant 
study of modern shopping trends, the Company 
iia.s been able to present its “ Superettes ” to 
the public with confidence. Each new branch 
is air-conditioned for the comfort of customers 
and Muff and is built to specifications which 
incorporate facilities spcctitily designed for tiic 
conveiiieticc of shoppers. 

In the United Kingdom, our subsidiary, 
Flino Stores I.imited. has, since the date of the 
last report, closed one branch and established 
no fewer than eight branches so that there arc 
now 34 stores operating in England. .As can 
Ik* expected, this rapid expansion has brought 
about many problems and trading results to 
date have not proved sarisfaciory. .A period of 
consolidation has now commenced and vigorous 
steps, incluijing the engagement of additional 
experienced personnel, tlie secondment of Soutfi 
African trained managers, and periodic visits 
from «omc of our most senior South African 
personnel have been taken, and are being taken, 
to improve the po.sition. 

Shareholders inav be interested to learn that 
the Company has exported from South Africa 
to its United Kingdom subsidiary, in the year 
under review, substantial quantities of c'-inned 
goods, men's and boys’ wear and fixtures and 
fittings. .Among the goods exported to the 
United Kingdom are certain South African 
mnnufacriired gtKids that iiave nevei previously 
been sold on that market and constant cffori" 
arc being made to increase exports not only to 
the United Kingdom but abo to the Conrinenr 
of pAirope. 


I»#63 

I9(.4 

l%5 

R2.6K(MMN» 

R2.68(UKMI 

R2.6K(MMK1 

♦4.5l(MKKl 

■'4,510,(KHl 

*5.4I2.(KMI 

.ll,485,(KK) 

.VL585.(KKI 

42.668.0tKI 

R38,675.CKM» 

R40,775,(HKl 

R5(l,760,(1110 

WABIdNNI 

i-S,077,0lNI 

5.641,000 

11.45*., 

12.45'.. 

11.11% 

I5I,0INI 

151.000 

151.000 

4.277,060 

4.926,000 

5,490,000 

2,075,000 

$2,526,000 

2,706.000 

^23 cents 

r25ccilts 

*25 cents 

f2,202.(KMI 

2.400,000 

2.704,000 


Per sluire. 

Prolilx reluliied ; 


* 77f,* OiJimir\ shwc nipiuif u'o\ ihmhtvil by a twuc (htrinn tfie }car endfJ 30th June, t06l 

a/ut » a\ hurcuwil by a Rights Offer to R..^.4f2jkMt on .?/%/ Orlober, IS>64. 

J FA’cliHiitig siu’t ioi tax rebate of R 

■* Rethtceti by non-recurring exf^enditore which was shown atparateiy in f9h4 accounts. 

^ The Fim! dividend oi t.s eenlxf»er.share in resficci of iWk4 was /wid on shqte eofdia/ as tnet eased bv 

the Rig/it.s Offer. * 
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THE KE7TON PORTLAND 
CEMENT CO. LTD. 

MK M. W. SCCKCR ON A YI.AR OF 
PROGRESS 

I'hc thirty-scvcnih Annual General Meeting 
of the Ketton Portland Cement Co. Ltd., waa 
held on November lUh at Albion Worka. 
Shellield. In this report, already circulated, the 
Chairman, Mr H. W. Seeker, QBE, said : 

During die past year the demand for cement 
has continued at a high level throughout Great 
Britain, and your company was able to produce 
yet another record in deliveries by the despatch 
of 525,826 tona. compared widi 503,787 com 
deits'cred in the previoua year. This reflects 
considerable credit on our .staff, workpeople and 
transpori organisation, and on the efforts of our 
sole selling agents. 

INCRLAStU Pilot II 

The profit for the year before tax is ^'650,622, 
compared w'idi 4625,927 in the previous year, 
an increase of 424.695. The taxation charge 
at 4233,600 is 447,900 less than a year ago. 
In computinG liability. Corporation 'Tax has 
been calculated at 40 per cent. 

Your directors recommend a final dividend 
of 7; per cent on the Ordinary shares, making 
with the interim dividend of 5 |ier cent already 
paid, a total of 12 \ per cent less tax. Holders 
of 7', per cent Pan icipuring Preference Share-* 
will be entitk'd to half year's dividend of 3^ per 
cent and an additional participation of 11 per 
cent in accordance with the terms of issue 
We propose to transfer 4268,808 to General 
Reserve, and to carry forw'ard 4458,657, an 
increase of 411^«1^19 over the previous vear. 

The cement industry has co-operated w'ith 
the authorities in their attempt to give informa¬ 
tion relating to a National Plan lo the year 
1970. It is difficult to say if the National Plan 
forecast takes into consideration the effect of 
die Qiancellor’s recent restrictions, but in our 
opinion the demand will in the long run con¬ 
tinue to increase. 

NrW PI ANT 

With this ill mind, and also considering the 
age of our original plant, we have ordered a 
new' kiln and ancillary cquipincni, at a cost of 
about 41i800,000, and we expect that the extra 
output of some 1.50,000 urns per annum will he 
a\ailable in the first quarter of 1967. 

Ribblesdale Cement l.td., in which company 
we have a 50 per cent holding, has worked at 
full cap.acity during the }'car. An order has 
been placed for a further kiln and ancillary 
equipment, having a capacity of 315.000 tons 
per annum, which it is hoped will be brought 
into operation in 1967. 

In the period from July Isi of this year, our 
deliveries from the Ketton plant have been very 
similar to those of the previous year, but the 
restrictions imposed by the Government make 
ii particularly difficult to forecast deliveries for 
the remainder of the year. Many building and 
civil engineering contracts which we would have 
thought to be of paramount importance to the 
nation have recently been deferred. It is dlfficutr 
to imagine that the curb con be more than 
temporary, but its effect on deliveries over the 
remainder of the ye.ir must necessarily be un¬ 
certain. 

Tile report and account-o were adopted and 
the retiriftg director, Mr D. F. Walton, was re¬ 
elected. 
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ExceHent lesults ond encouraghig outlook 


32% RISE IN EXPORTS 

Lord Nothsrthorps diselosss further cost reducing 
capital projects exploiting research auccecaes. 



Pan of Pisans Fertilizers Immingharn 
complex completed this year. 


The whole range of the Company's activities and expansion 
plans is reviewed by the Chairman, Lord Netherthorpe, in the 
Annual Report and Accounts of Fisons Limited, posted on 
4th November to shareholders. Here are some of the major 
facts and figures: 

(1) The overall increase in Group sales was 17.5%. Home 
trading was 12.5% higher than in the previous The 
exports of the U.K. manufacturing companies increased by 
no less than 32% above the record established in 1963/4. 
This rate of increase is almost three times greater than the 
rate of increase of the nation's total exports. Our investments 
in companies abroad, the supervision of which is the 
responsibility of the International Division, also showed an 
overall .increase in turnover and the aggregate of profits 
from subsidiaries and dividends from associated companies 
showed an improvement. 

(2) While profits from our agricultural fertilizer activities did 
improve, the main contribution to the increase of £588.000 
in Group profit before taxation came from our other activities. 
These accounted for 45% of the Group turnover and 54% 
of the profit before taxation; the corresponding figures for 
the preceding year were 42% and 48% respectively. 

(3) Our capital commitments at the end of the year were 
£10.5 millions. £1.3 millions less than a year ago. As a 
result of a recent review of the capital expenditure pro¬ 


gramme for the next three years the Board has in mind 
several new projects. These include a further expansion of 
the fertilizer developments at Immingham and considerable 
expansion of our fert ilizer production capacity at Avonmouth. 
The additional sums required for these fertilizer projects 
amount to approximately £7 millions. 

Lord Nothorthorpe condudodhiB roviow by saying: 
In 1964/5 we continued to be concerned generally 
with improvements in productivity, and in the main 
have avoided price increases for our products despite 
rising costs. We have also enquired closely into ways 
and means whereby we can contribute more to the 
easing of the country's balance of payments 
problems. In recent years we can claim a rate of 
increase in exports far in excess of the national aver¬ 
age. Some of the projects we are now undertaking 
in this country will not only lead to substitution 
for imported materials, but will also open up possib¬ 
ilities of further additions to our exports. 

Results for 1964/5 were much better than we had 
budgeted. The improvement in our activities other 
than fertilizers came about more quickly than we 
anticipated but. in view of the present economic 
pressures, it would be imprudent to expect a further 
material improvement in this area in 1965/6.1 believe 
that in 1965/6 we should achieve the same level of 
Group profit before tax as In the year under review. 
In the years ahead, substantial improvements in 
profits should result as projects incorporating ad¬ 
vanced production techniques are completed. I am 
able to confirm with confidence the indication I gave 
last year that profits for 1966/7 will be considerably 
greater. I can also predict a further material advance 
in 1967/8. 



1964/66 

1963/64 


£000-8 

£000$ 

Group Salos . 

81.690 

69.704 

Group Profit before Taxation 
Group Profit after Taxation 

4.637 

3,849 

available for equity sharohoiders 2.966 

2.198 

Ordinary Dividends . 

1.273(14%) 

1.138(12%) 

Capital Employed . 

62.107 

46.482 

Of tin total incnata in 1964/65 sales of £12 million, new acquisitions I 
accountod tor C2.6 million and a further €2 million resulted from the | 

technic^ change of status of an 

essociated company to that of e I 

1 subsidlerY eompeny A 1 tor 3 scrip Issue is proposed. 

_ 1 
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WANKIE COtLIERY COMPANY LIMITED 

Inruiporatcd in Rhodosia 

PLANS %0 EXPAND PRODUCTION 


The forty'sccoiid annual general meeting of members of 
Wiinkic Colliery Company Limited will beheld at the 
registered office, Charter House, Selbournc Avenue, 
Bulawayo, at 9 a.m. on Thursday, 2 nd December, 1965 . 
The following arc extracts from the statement by the 
Chairman, Sir Keith Acutt. K.B.L., which have been 
circulated to members with the annual report and 
accounts:— 

Tn his stulcmcnt Iasi year, tlic ( iutinnun, Mr. It. II. I'aylor. said 
that he hoficci chat coal sales lor the \car to 31st August, l%5, 
would iiicrun.se to about .^,350,(MX) tons. At the end oF the lirsi 
half of the company’s )ear, sales had reached l,fi7K,7XO tons and 
it seemed that the original estimate would prove eoiiservutive. 
Hi>vvcver, a .strike of railway workers took place in Zambia, and 
the effect of this and a gcnenil upsurge in railway traffic in the 
winter months restricted ctxil inovemenis but sales for the year 
at 3.348,000 Ions were very ncor the estimated tigiire and the highest 
tlicy have been since 1961. 

Although this is a very satisfiiclory increase compared with last 
year, and the railways arc to he congrarulated on carrying the 
increased tonnage in ditficull circumstunees, we could have 
incieascd our sales even more hud suthcieiit railway trucks Ik'cii 
available. During tlic last six months of the company’s year, the 
slioriiigc of trucLs, which coinciiled with a marked incrcusc in the 
coal demand, led to the formation of a coal allocation committee 
comprising representatives from the Rhodesian and Zambian 
Ciov'crnincnts, tlie Railways and llic comiiiiny. This committee was 
charged with the difTicult task of ensuring an equitable distribution 
of ttK coal with the truck availability and while it was unable to 
.satisfy alt our customers, it was able to see that there was no 
disruption of industry in either Zambia or Rhodesia. 

We ho{H: that when additional trucks are brought into service 
shortly, sulficicnt CT>al w'ill be moved allow some stock piling 
by customers in l%6. so as to prevent anxiety during the months 
of ficak railway traffic. Our .salc.s of coke have also shown a 
s;itisractory increase as we have been able to take advantage of 
empty trucks being returned to South Africa, to export coke to 
the Republic. Thb market may. however be of a temporary nature. 

Trading Profit 

As a result of the increased sales of coal and coke, our trading 
revenue at £4.46tdXX). was .some £687,000 higher than last year, 
but largely as a result of the irregular .supply of railway trucks 
cost of production was higher than was anticipated, and after 
providing for depreciation, the trading profit was £1,313,000 
compared with £1,060,000 last year. 1'he deficiency of revenue 
due to the company in terms of the coal price agreement was 
reduced by £11,000 during the year. 

Income from out investtnents improved by £25,000 to £456,000 
and iHir total revenue was £1,769,000. Dcbenlure interc.st iiayablc 
showed a small decrease us a result of the debentures redeemed 
last year, but taxation absorbed £426.000 and the net profit of 
£1,218,000 was only £126,000 more than Inst year. 

Tile unappropriated profit brought forward was £433,000 and a 
total of £1,044,000 was available for appropriation and dividends. 
In icims of the coal price agreemenr £273.000 has been appro¬ 
priated to general reserve and an amount of £200,000 has been 
appropriutcit to the lixeil asset rcpiuccment ix»crve. We have 
declared an unchanged final dividend of 9d. per share net. making 
a total for (he year of I W net. which al>si>rbcs £660.000, leaving 
£342.000 to be carried forward. 

The estimated sales for the coming year, and to a leaser extent 
the coke sales, indicate a further iiiciease compared with last year. 
We have made a very caieful Miid> of tlic estimates of cost of 
pn:>duclion and consumers' interests bearing all factors in mind, 
and although the company would Iv entitled to a small iiKTe.ise 
in the price, we luive elected, subject to Ljovernment approval, to 
continue to accept an nn.illerod avv*ra:;o idling price of |Xt 
ton which has been maintained since 1962. We hope that we shall 
Ih* able to keep this price without an Increase next year, hut ihi'* 
will de^icnd on a number of factoiN atfccting cost which are 
beyond our contrtd. 

The bulk of last year's capital expenditure was for replacement 
of mechanised equipment, primarily at No. 2 Colliery. Capital 
e.\pcnditua* for the current year may be in ttie region o^^ 
£(.000,000. Much of this is accounted for bv furllicr replacements 
of mechanised equipment and a new coking evnil preixiration plant; 


funds for this purpose arc available from monies w'hieh have 
been set asiite annua 11> for depreciation and replacements of 

fixed assets. 

Future Plans 

Considerable study, and a ga’at deal of technical work, has been 
devoted to the question of the future mining mciliods to be uwd 
u( the mine. Apart from the economic considerations of working 
and capital costs, (he lechnical problems of mining so w'ide u scam 
at increasing depths, eompured to possible opciicasi method.s, have 
been rooeiving careful study by our technical advisers and senior 
mine staflf. A firm decision in tnis re|pifd has not yet been reached, 
but it is clear that whatever method is accepted, we must anticipate 
thal con.siderable capital exiiendiUirc will be ncccssarv during the 
next few years. 

In order to avoid the expensive s|vcial selective mining of coal 
for coking purposes, it has been decided to eiexl u coking coal 
preparation plant which is fully expccled u» result ni a marked 
improv'ement in tlie quality of coking coal for use in our own coke 
ovens. 'I'his plant will Ik capable of exptinsion to meet any 
demand for washed ci»king coal which may arise. I he iviiiri coke 
ovens at No. 1 C'ollkix. with which is associated the by-products 
plant, are reuchii^ the .-nd of their useful life and the erection of 
a new plant is being considered. 

Progress has also been made in the devclopnicnl of "char” 
munuractiire: Cliar is the prodticl of a low tem|*erutiia* carboni¬ 
sation process resultiiiJ in a reactive, low volatile material, 
particularly suited to the requirements of the ferro-alloy industry. 
We have decided that we should use Sandringham Investments, a 
company which was a 100 subsidiary of ours, for this char 
experiment. The name of the company has Ix'cn changed to 
Coal and Allied lndiisirie.s Limited and we have invited Anglo 
American Corporation Rhodesia Limited to participate in tiiis 
enterprise. 

Capital Increase 

On Ifiih September. I96S. we made a preliminary uiiiuniiieemcnt 
of the proposal to increase the capital of the compuns. for .some 
lime we have fell that the capital of the company should reflect 
to a greater extent than at present the amount of capiiiil which 
is permanently rcqiiircil to eaiTy out our obligations under the 
coal price agreement, to be in a ptistlion to suppiv the needs of 
our customers. This is. of course, dilTicult to evaluate, as there are 
many events and attiiuilcs which influence the consumption of 
our products. However, it is clear thal in the next few years not 
only will large amounts have to he s|icnt in maintaining our 
existing otK'ralion, hut if expansion is indieaied an open-east 
miiK* in the vicinity of No. 3 Colliery will have to be oix'ned. 
In addition. Rhodesia and Zambia are countries with large mineral 
deposits and if increasing amounts of metals requiring metullur- 
gical processing are produced, we must be in a position to supply 
the necessary ei>al. coke or char for their treatment. 

We hope that the experimental char plant will pave the way for 
future development, initially on a fairly modest scale, hut providing 
a lield W'hieh is uppofpriale as an investment for the company. 
We must also be preinired within our re.sources ti> invest in other 
projects which w'ill incrcusc our output as our costs |H.*r ton of coal 
can only he kept down if W'c can increase production. 

I'he board is not at present in a position to determine the full cost 
of these projects, nor is it likely that this will be resolved in the 
near future. It has. however, been decided to proceed with a 
proposal to members that the authorised capital shouidbc increased 
from the present ligure of £6,000,000 to £10,000,000. This will 
create 8.000,000 shares of 10/- each which, together with the 
shares already available, will provide 9,444,000 shares w hich can 
be issued as the capital needs of the company are clurilicd. 

New Share laeue 

It is proiKised to recommend to members at the l-.xiruordina^ 
Cicncral Meeting on 3rd December, that .subject to tlie increase in 
capital being passed at that meeting, an amovinl of £1.055,562 
.should be capitalised and distributed to mcnil*erN by way of a 
capitalisation i.ssuc of shares in the ratio of one new share for 
cxcry five shares held on lOth December. 1965. It is our intention 
that the shares should be issued in time to qualify for tlie iiUerim 
dividend in rcs^KCl of the current year that is nornully declared 
in March. 'I he boani will examine the position from time to time 
and further iksucs of siuires may be made in the ruiure. 

Our thunks arc due to the general manager. Mr. *1. A. J. Braith- 
wailc. and alt employees for their work during a diiTiciiti year, f 
would also like to express our thanks to the Technical Advisers 
and to the head oHice staff in Bulawayo. 

Coni'vs of the Annual Report arrd Accounts rim obt?iinciblc horn 
the London Office. 7 Rolls Buildmgs, London. E C 4. 
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BLYVOORUITZICHT GOLD MINING COMPANY, LIMITED 

{Ine0rp0rottd m i/u Krfiukiic Souik A/rita) 


The Twenty-eighth Ordinary General Meet¬ 
ing of shareholders of Blyvooruitzicht Gold 
Mining Company, Limited, will be held in 
Johannesburg on November 16, 1965. 

The following is an extract from the circulated 
teview of the affairs of the Company by the 
Oiairman, Mr T. Reekie, dated October 28, 
1965. 


RESUl/IS I OR Till: YEAR ENDED 
JUNE JO, I96f 

It is satisfactory, and a tribute to the efforts 
of the management, staff and employees at the 
mine, that the working results were not more 
seriously affected by the sink-hole disaster in 
August, 1964, by the subsequent and continuing 
shortage of European labour, and by the tem- 
pomry closing of No. 2 shaft in September, 
1964, with its aiiendant reorganisation of opera¬ 
tions. Mining operations were maintained at a 
level that enabled a tonnage to be milled which 
was only slightly less than that of the previous 
year, and it was a combination of a fractionally 
lower yield, increased residues, and considerably 
higher working costs that led to the working 
profit from gold at R14.6 million being R1.8 
million less than the near-record figure of the 
previous year. Of tlie substantial increase m 
working costs of 96 cents per ton milled, more 
than half was due to the investigations into sub¬ 
surface ground conditions, the efforts to stabilise 
mspcctcd unsafe areas, the strengthening of 
No. 2 shaft against ground movement, and the 
temporary housing arrangements for those em¬ 
ployees who were evacuated from their homes 
on the mine. In addition, ihc closing of No. 2 
snaft involved the operation of the western 
portion of the mine tlirough No. 4 and No. 1 
shafts, a condition which called for much greater 
distances to be travelled by personnel, rock and 
mjitcrials, with a consequent up-grading of costs. 
Tlie increase in residues was brought about by 
the closing of the uranium plant which had pro¬ 
vided a “ reverse leach ” process for gold ex¬ 
traction, but every effort is being made to im¬ 
prove the recovery despite the loss of this 
advantageous process. For the three months of 
the financial year that the uranium and sul¬ 
phuric acid plants did operate, a working profit 
of R] million was recorded from these sources. 

The total profit of R17 million after taking 
Into account sundry revenue and sundry expen¬ 
diture, was influenced by the uranium royalties 
receivable and payable, of R3.1 million and R2 
million respectively, and these in turn affected 
the amount payable in taxation and lease con¬ 
sideration, as the former are faxed as non-mining 
revenue while the latter are allowed us part of 
the mine’s, working expenditure. The profit 
after taxation and lease consideration was Rll 
million (compared with R9.4 million in the 
preceding year). 

DEVELOPMENT AND OKI RESERVE 

From the mining plan which accompanied the 
annual report, it will be observed that the mine 
has now been fully developed east of A4 sub- 
inclined shaft above the 16th level. Some ore 
reserve blocks are being opened up in the zone 
west of A4 sub-incline, but with generally lower 
percentage payability than that in the remaining 
sections. There is, however, some indication of 
an improving trend in values and payability in 


the lower levels west of .A4 sub-incline. Due 
partly to the fact that most of the year’s develop, 
mem was carried out in this western zone, the 
pay.'ibility of the ore developed declined from 
69.5 per cent in the previous year to 65.4 per 
cent, the values being 557 inch-dwt., compared 
w'ith 639 inch dwc. and the channel width 
remaining unchanged. 

The area of the mine served by the “A” 
series of sub-incUned shafts is now nearly fully 
developed. In accordance with mining policy, 
future reef devclopmcm on the ” B ” series of 
sub-inclines will be coiiltncd to that necessary 
for establishing a minimum number of long- 
walls, and the ore developed for inclusion in ore 
reserves will be made up of extensions to ore 
reserve blocks, ahead of sloping operations. 
.Members may therefore expect a gradual decline 
in the declared available ore reserve tonnages 
for some time in the future. I'hc consulting 
engineers estimate that a point will eventually 
be reached when the aviiilnhle reserve will prob¬ 
ably consist of one year’s sroping in advance of 
the “B” series of longwalls, or approximately 
3 million tons, compared wiih ihe declared re¬ 
serve ai June 30 last of silmosi 4.6 million tons. 

SUB-INd.IM.D SIIAI IS 

At September 30, 1965, the Bl. B2, B3 and 
R4 sub-inclines had respect ively been sunk to 
depths of 2,748 feet. 1,978 ieet, 1,189 feet and 
1,000 feet on the incline. It is estimated that 
they should all be completed by the end of 
1968. 

vnu iCAI. SIIAI IS 

No. 4 shaft is providing the mine with all its 
reef hoisting facilities to surface, and all re¬ 
quisite pumping operaiious arc now also carried 
out at this shaft. 

The filling of sub-surface cavities with slime in 
the vicinity of No. 2 shaft in order to stabilise 
the area, has been completed. Following the 
temporary suspension of operations at this shaft 
in September, 1964, limited use was made of 
the shaft for the hoisting of rock and the lower¬ 
ing of material. However, continued observa¬ 
tions of ground and possible shaft movement, 
following the consolidation programmes and a 
strengthening of the shaft setts, indicated that it 
was possible for the transporting of personnel 
to be resumed in this shaft, and it was therefore 
brought into full commission again at the 
beginning of October, 1965. 

It has not yet been decided whether an 
additional wind^ should be installed at No. 1 
sh.'ift. In the meantime its existing winder will 
remain as a stand-by, the winding operations ai 
this shafi having now virtually ceased. 

UNDERC.KOlIND WAIER 

Details were given in ihe annual report of die 
rearrangement of the pumping facilities. The 
commissioning of the No. 4 shaft capacity of 15 
million gallons per diy has permitted a reduction 
in the capadiies at Nos. 1 and 2 shafts from 
9 million and 24 million to 6.5 million and 13.3 
million gallons per day respectively. As de¬ 
watering of the compartment continues, it is 
possible that the pumping rate may decrease, but 
it is neverthelcsB desirable at all times lo main¬ 
tain ample surplus capaciiy. Compared with 


the current daily pumping rale of some 7.2 mil¬ 
lion gallons, the total pumping capacity of the 
mine is now 34.8 million gallons a day. 

The permanent scheme for disposing of 
underground and surface water outside tlie 
Oberholzer dolomitic compartment, has- not yet 
been completed. It appears that it will be 
several months before it is ready, and until then 
the company will continue returning its surplus 
water into die compartment. 

KIDUCTION PLANT OPERA I IONS 

Operations are proceeding normally at the 
gold reduction plant, which is running at ita 
full capacity of 148,000 tons a month, llie 
emergency “ stand-by ” milling facilities, of 
which full details have been given in the annual 
report, are at the stage where tlie necessary 
equipment has been installed to enable rich 
fines to he pumped if necessary to Western 
Deep Levels for treatment, and the requisite 
surface handling facilities are being constructed 
at No. 4 shaft for loading ore which in an 
emergency, may have to be transported by rail 
or road to other mines for treatment. Because 
of the geological conditions in the vicinity of the 
metallurgical plants, the consuliing engineers 
are continuing with the testing of suitable alter¬ 
native sites and with the planning of a complete 
new 150,000 tons per month plant, so that con¬ 
struction could be started without delay should 
an emergency arise. 

The uranium and sulphuric ncid plants re¬ 
main on a enre and maintenance basis. 

KEP1.ACI.MF.NT HOllSINC; 

A total of 100 houses has been evacuated to 
date in addition to the 155 houses in Westdene 
which have been abandoned. Precautions con¬ 
tinue to be taken to ensure the safety of the 
remaining original houses, and various safety 
methods arc employed to indicate and give ad^ 
vance warning of ground movement. 

Following the completion of 172 replacement 
houses in Soiithdene West, the erection of 74 
further houses in Southdene East has com¬ 
menced, and application has been made to the 
authorities for permits to erect the balance of 
5 new houses in the programme, which are also 
to be built in Southdene. 

FINANCIAL FORECAST 

Despite tlie encouraging results for the past 
year and the most recent quarter, it is neverthe¬ 
less necessary to continue to conserve the com¬ 
pany’s cash resources to meet sudi capital and 
other expenditure as can reasonably be foreseen 
at this stage. In present circum.Mances, how¬ 
ever, it appears that, for the next year or so, it 
should be passible to maintain the dividend 
distribution at the level of the last two 
declarations. 

PNIUMOCONIOSIS 

Tile company has recently been nuiified that 
the levies imposed on the Group A controlled 
mines (of which your mine is one), in respect of 
compensation for pneumoconiosis resulting from 
shifts worked since October 1, 1962, will remain 
unchanged at an annual rate of K4,400,000 for 
the twelve months ending September 30, 1966. 
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HARMONY GOLD MINING COMPANY LIMITED 

(fncorporattMl in ihc Republic of South Africa) 


The Fiftccatfi Ordinary General Meeting of 
«hacelioklers of Hmiony Gold Mining Com- 
pinf Lindted will be held in Johannesburg on 
Nbrembo’ IS, 196S. 

The following it an extract from the 
dfculated review of the affairs of the Company 
by the Chairman, Mr P. H. Andenon, dated 
October 27, 1965. 

HeSULrs for TIIF. year ENtltO 
JUNI. !•, 196s 

Despite a further inicciooal decline in the 
yield, gold prcNductkm waa Mtisfackorily main¬ 
tained at a level only slightly below that of the 
previous year. The Ions of tonnage during 
November niid Oocember occasioned by the 
underground lire at the end of October, 1964, 
was more or less offset by stepping-up the 
milling rare to the record figuic of 630^000 tons 
during ilie last quarter of the financial year. 
Increased labour costs contributed one-tliiid of 
tlic overall 31 per cent increase in the unit work< 
ing coats at the mine. The uvu-king profit from 
gold at KK,842,319 was R673,669 less than that 
for the previous year. The culajlated loss of 
protits caused by tlic undergi'ound fire, and the 
cost of replacing surface and underground ore 
accumulations used up while ilie all'ecied stofx's 
were out ol action, were recouped from the 
company's insurers. The aniouni received in 
this respect was R543,15l and Ihi^ is shown in 
die accounts as a special item of non recurrent 
revenue. 

After placing R480,194 to uranium profits 
equiilizacion reserve, the profit from uranium, 
pyrite and sulphuric add rose by R4,210,534 to 
R5,S50,244. This cooRiderable increase was due 
almost entirely, to the increase in uranium sales 
made by the company foltowing the acquisition 
of additional sales quotas from the lilyvooniit- 
zicht Gold Mining Company with effect from 
October 1, 1964. The new arrangemciUs for 
treating only the high-grade fraction of the oiv 
for uranium, which commenced towards the 
end of bst November, also contributed towards 
the improved profit as a reduction in the cost 
of extraction was achieved. 

Uranium royalties receivable were R 147,359 
less than in the previous year, due mainly to 
smaller quantities of quota having been allocated 
to this period in respect of those ceded in 1963 
to the Merrieapmit Gold Mining Cnropanv and 
the Virginia Gold Mining Company as pan ot 
the rationalization scheme. Uranium royalties 
payable increased by R4,207,680 mainly as a 
result of the payment of royaJtsf on the quota 
acquired from the Blyvooruitzicht company. In 
assessing the profitability of these deals, it is 
necessary to take into account not only the net 
accruals after allowing for the payment of 
royalties, but also the taxaiioii beneffis which 
accrue. The payment of royalties is allowed us 
a working cost for formula tax and lease con- 
•ideration purposes, while royalties received are 
treated as non-imning income. In the year 
under review formula tax and lease oonsidetation 
decreased, niWy on acocnini of the substantially 
higher uraifffini'royalty psyments, while non¬ 
living tat Mcreased mainly an a result of the 


insurance payment in respect of the under¬ 
ground fire. The overall tax and lease provi¬ 
sions (excluding adjustments) were some 
R381,000 less than those for the previous year 
despite tfie increase in the total working probe 
R 10,853,878 to R 14,392,763. 


DEVn.Of MENf AND ORB 
RESliRVE 

.Although tlw footage advanced was 10 per 
cuot less than the ligurc for the previous year, 
the development programme has been adequate 
in providing for sloping requirements, and a 
further decrease in the development rate has 
been planned over ihe next few years. 

'J'hc values disclosed in development during 
die year were generally of the same order as 
Uiosc detailed iti last year's review. In the urea 
lo the south and Miuih-vvcst of No. 3 sliaft, 
where 56 per ceni ol tlic total reef development 
sampled was Nuuated, disclosures continued to 
give a low percentage of payability. Payable 
ureas are scattered and the potential tonnages 
to be mined fiom tiiU /one \%ill not be great. 

In the /.one south and south-west of No. 2 
shaft, 1,210 feel vvcic sampled with high percen¬ 
tage payability, the values continuing to be 
sliglitly above the estimated valiiiition of the area 
of between 450 and 500 inch-dwt. 

North-west of No. 2 shaft, just over half of 
the 815 feet sampled in the area was payable, 
the payable values being in line with last year's 
estitnaie of 400 inch-dwt. North of this shaft, 
improved values were obtained in the 975 feet 
.sampled, but in the light of this small footage 
further development results in the area must be 
awaited before a change in the previous assess¬ 
ment of some .300 lo 330 inch-dwt. for the area 
can be justified. 

The payable valuc.s obtained in development 
in the /.one immediately to the north of area 
"A" were higher than the earlier provisional 
assessment of the area of about 300 inch-dwt. 
Mere 1,825 feci were sampled and the percent- 
age payability was just under 30 per cent. 

During the current fimincial year, further ex¬ 
ploratory development will be undertaken in the 
area west of the Dc Bron fault, on the 27th level 
horizon from which prospect holes will be 
drilled co intersect the basal reef. Most of the 
normal development will be concentrated in the 
urea nurih of No. 2 shaft to the northern boun¬ 
dary, and in (he noi‘th-ca.stcrii portion of the 
pioperty. The rate of reef development will 
coiiiiuuc to be limited, and payability i^ cxpcc- 
iL'd to remain erratic. 

Smping opcraiKMis wall extend steadily into 
the low'ci* grade areas of the mine and the re¬ 
covery grade is expected to decline gradually 
during the next decade. Moreover, the average 
slope width has increased due to more stopes 
being worked in areas with khaki shale in the 
immediate hanging-wall. Accordingly an in¬ 
creased width has been allowed in the ore 
reserve calculations lyliich has the effect of in¬ 
creasing the tonnage and correspondingly tower¬ 
ing tlie vahie per ton. 


Dl: BRON FAUI.T 

I'Ise latest information was contained in Ctis 
recent quarterly report publislied on October IS, 
1963. 


NO. I 8UB-VBRTICAL SHAM 

Preliminary work is now well in hand fur the 
sinking of the No. 2 sub-vertical shaft north of 
No. 2 shaft. The sinking of the .shaft below the 
25th level is expected to start in September, 
1966, and the shaft should be in operation by 
mid-1967. Tlic largest single item of capital 
expenditure during the current financial year 
will be in connection with this shaft. 


URANIUM, PYRIII .AND ACID 

The planned change-over to a smaller 
through-put of higher grade ore for the extrac¬ 
tion of uranium was successfully nchievcd dur¬ 
ing November, 1964, from which date the quan¬ 
tity of slimes treated W'as reduced hv some two- 
thirds, the remaining lower grade fract.on being 
by-passed to settling dams. 

lUrUKI DISIKIilllllONS 

Of the total of 40 cents per share by which 
the company has authority to reduce it's sliare 
premium account, representing the proceeds ol 
the sales in 1961 and 1963 of certain precious 
metal and uranium rights to Virginia Orange 
Free State Gold Mining Company Limited, 27 
cents had been returned to members by June 
30, 1965, and a furtlicr 5 cents will be paid with 
the dividend in a few days' time. The remain¬ 
ing 8 cents will be distributed as the relevant 
instalments are received from the Virginia com¬ 
pany. Details of the iiustalmcnts and their due 
dates are given in the statistical section of the 
annual report. 

Preseoc estimates of future dividend prospects 
indicate that it should be possible to maintain 
the dividend at its existing level of 20 cenu per 
share per year for .some time ; just how long 
will depend upon many factors, most of whicli 
are beyond the control of management, includ¬ 
ing the rate at which costs are forced up by 
inflationary pressures. 


PNlUMtKDNIOSIS 

It was mentioned in the directors' report that 
the annual rale of the levies, namely K4,400,000. 
imposed on the Gh-oup A controlied mines (of 
which your mine is one), in respect of com¬ 
pensation for pneumoconiosis resulting from 
sliifts worked since October 1, 1962, would con¬ 
tinue until September 30. lSt65, after whidi it 
was likely to be increased to meet the cost of 
the increased benefits awarded under the 1963 
Pneumooonioais Compensation Amendment Act. 
The company has recemly been advised Chat 
there will be no change in the previous annual 
levy rate, which has been fixed again at 
R4,4 )NIjOOO for the year ending September 36, 
1966. 
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VERY SATISEACnORY RESULTS 

The iwcnry-cighth Aonual (leDeral Meeting 
of Vospcr Limited will be held on November 
19th at Portsmouth. 

The following is an extract from the circulated 
afatement of the chairman^ Mr David Brown, 
MIMechE, MIAE: 

Our trading re^ulis for the 18 months period 
ending June 30th last were very satisfactory. The 
net profit for the period amounts to ^1468,884 
before taxation, as compared with iCl 12,570 for 
the twelve months ended December 31, 1963. 
Your Directors are recommending a final divi- 
.dend of 271 ceui plus a further 10 per cent 
bonus dividciid in view of the exceptionally good 
results achieved, making a total of 55 per cent 
for the 18 months. 

These results not only arise from a large in¬ 
crease in the volume of work going through but 
also we have completed an above average number 
of major Contracts during the period. 

During the period under review our shipyards 
have been very fully engaged in the construction 
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dt'amril ivafiUips in which jtour Company are 
wbrld tewimiM Bpecklisit, and ship deliveries 
have been made to the. bfevies of Malaysia, 
Denmark, Ghana .and Trinidad and Tobago. 

We have cf^ed die current Snancial year with 
a very fidl ahjjplniiidmg jpeoBRunme, all of which 
is for Export, including orders for the Navies of 
Peru, Libya, Malaysia and Kenya, and the value 
of orders in hand at the beginning of the current 
financial year was oonaidcrably in e.xccss of the 
comparable figure at the beginning of the period 
under review; this, coupled with the fact that 
world demand for the type of small warship we 
speciaiiae in remains at a high level, provides 
encouragement for the future. 

During the last year we have moved our 
Electricil Diviikm to a new factory close to the 
Portchester works and carried out a complete 
re-organisation of the Division ; wc arc confident 
this will be of benefit to your Company and 
already tlie volume of orders coming in has 
increased very considerably over the past. 

The Roll Damping (Ship Stabiliser) Division 
has traded satisfactorily. 

During the last 18 months we have spent sub¬ 
stantial sums on extending our facilities and in 
additions and replacements to our machine tools 
and equipment. 
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BRITISH ASSETS TRUST 
LIMITED 

REVENUE ALMOST DOUBI ED Ilf 
T£N YEARS 

.MR AI.A.STAIR C. BLAIR REPORTS 
CONTINUED SATISFACTORY PROGRESS 


The sixty-eighth Annual General Meeting of 
British Assets Trust Limited will be held on 
December 2, 1965, at the Registered Oflice of the 
C!ompany, 9 Charlotte Square, Edinburgh. 

The following is the Review by the ChaimiaD, 
Mr Alaatair C. Blair, CVO, WS, which has been 
circulated w'iih the Report and Accounts for the 
year ended September 30, 1963. 

We arc glad to be able to report another satis¬ 
factory year in spite of the many political and 
ccomwik; uncertaiotka. Gcoas Revenue » 
£1,622,000, which is \^2 per cent up on a year 
ago and is aimobi double the figure of ten yean 
ago. 


EHECTS OF TAX CII^NGE8 

During the year we have seen the passing of 
a Finance Act which radically alters the taxation 
system of the country and affects the operation of 
investment trusts in many ways, some of which 
are by no means yet dear. Another uncerninty 
that affects us is the renegoitation of the Double 
Tax Agreement with the United Sutes and this 
may result in less favourable tax treatment than 
in the past. While in the short view we would 
expect that income will be adversely affected, wc 
nope tliat once we know the fuU facts we shall be 
able to take what steps are necessary to enaurc 
the CompanyN continued growth. 

The Finance Act contains for the first time a 
.statutory definition of an investment trust and 
our Company qualifies subject to tlic retention 
each year of not more than 15 per cent of in¬ 
come. As the manner of computation of.this 
percentage is still in doubt we propose to pay, 
in addition to the ordinary dividend, a special 
dividend large enough to ensure that we qualify 
under any possible definition of income. 


A (TIMBLRSOMF. SYSllM 

Investment trusts will in future be liable to pay 
Capital Gains Tax at the same rate as private 
individuals. Shareholders will be given credit 
for tax paid but it is to be hoped that at some 
future time this cumbersome system will be 
aboluihed and invcstnicnt trusts will be exempt 
altogether, leaving the tax to be paid by the 
shareholders when they sell their shares. The 
new system will involve coiisidrrablc trouble 
and inevitable cost both to the Company and its 
shareholders. 

The Balance Sheet is presented in a new form. 
Investments have been stated at market value 
instead of historical cost and we have provided 
additional information to comply with the latest 
Stock Exchange requirements. On page 9 of the 
Report wc give details of associated companies, 
including the DQininiQn**Scotti&h Investments, a 
Toronto Company quoted on that Stock 
Exchange. In March we acquired 178,306 shares 
from the Company, which was 25 per cent of the 
equity capital: we have since increased our 
holding to 200,000 shares. 


ffenwood 

EXPANSION AT HOME AND OVERSEAS 


The iliiny-seventh Annual General Meeting 
of Kenwood Maiuifacturing Oimpany Limited 
was held on 'J'hursday, November 11 th, in 
London. The following is a summary of the 
sutemenr bv the Chairman, Mr Ian T. 
Morrow, CA, FCWA. 

The Year's Trading. 1 am pleased to report 
that the Group profit for the year, before tax, 
amounted to £776,711 as comp.ired with 
£344,257 last year and that your Board have 
fell justified in recommending both an in¬ 
creased dividend and a small scrip issue. 

The net liability for taxation, assuming 
Corporation Tax at 35 per cent, is £202,363, 
whereas no ta.vntion was payable last year. 
The net profit after tax for the current year is 
£574,348 as against £344,257 last year. 

Sales have increased both at home and over¬ 
seas and profit nuirgins, despite the rising costs 
of labour and material, have been held. 

The Coiiaolidatcd Balance Sheet shows a 
further strenf^ening of the Group's financial 
position, and in particular the excess of current 
assets over current liabilidcs has increased by 
a further £'395,760. 

The Board have , decided to recommend a 
final dividend on the Ordinary Shares of 60 
per cent, which will make a total of 90 per 
cent for the year. This compares with a total 
dividend of 30 per cent last year. Your Direc¬ 
tors also recommend a scrip issue of 1 new 
Ordinary Share for every 10 Ordinary Shares 
held on October 11, 1965. 

Oveneaa. Your Company's share of the 
export market continues to increase and the 
total net exports for die year showed a 31 per 
cent increase over chose of the previous year. 

The subsidiary companies in Germany, 


France and Au^itralia all made profits in the 
year under review. 

During the year a 40 per cent share of the 
equity of Kenwood Schumpf A.G., the Group 
distributors in Switzerland, was acquired and 
the aequishion and development of furtlier 
overseas interests are under coiisiant study 
witlt the object of ensuring continued expan¬ 
sion of exports and pmfits. 

Current Operations. The Havant factory is 
being extended to provide increased facilities 
for the manufacture of Kenwood products. A 
new office block is being built to allow existing 
offices, which were within the factory, to be¬ 
come additional production space. These 
extensions, which are being financed by the 
normal cash flow arising from the Group's 
profits, ace expected to be occupied during 
Octoba and November. 

The current financial year has started well 
and figures for sales and trading profits during 
the first two months compare favourably with 
the same two months of last year. 

In present eixinomk conditions it is difficult 
to nu^ forward forecasts of profits, but your 
Board exfiects chat, subject to no unforeseen 
circumstances, the profits of the current year 
win be at least equal to the year under review 
and that the present rate of dividend can be 
maintamed on the increased issued capiud re¬ 
sulting from the scrip issue referred to above. 
Devdopment of New Producu. Your Board’s 
intensive Design and Development policy has 
resulted in new models being introduce in 
both the domestic and commercial fields dur¬ 
ing the year which have been welt received, 
particularly overseas. As in recent yeara all 
research and developiriL'nt expenditure incurred 
has been written off. 
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Under new Bichange Control regukiions 
which came into force laat April, on salet of 
dollar investments we have to sell 25 per cent 
of the dollar proceeds for sterling to the Bank 
of England at the official rate of exchange which 
means that we lose 2S per cent of the London 
dollar premium. We have, however, replaced 
any dollars surrendered by buying investment 
dollars at the premium. This policy is, we be¬ 
lieve, the right one at this time. 

This practice is however different as regards 
investments bnuglit out of our $10 million 
borrowed in New York two years ago. These 
investments are kept in a separate account and 
we do not have to surrender dollars on any sales. 
At September 30 the value of this separate fund 
was $13.3 million. 


GaOWTH CHARTS 


Thia year we have produced two charts. The 
Arat of these shows how the number of ordinary 
ahnreholders and otdiniry share transfers has 
inofe than trebled over Che past twelve years. 
The second chart traces the growth of the capital 
and income from an undisturbed investment of 
£100 in ordinary shares made during 1953 at the 
middle price at which the shares traded during 
that year. This shows that the capital value 
of the holding has risen approximately sixfold 
during the period and the income around four 
and a half times. 

The immediate future makes forecasting par¬ 
ticularly difficult at this time. Apart from the 
taxation changes which I have already men¬ 
tioned, economic activity in this country will 
oontinue to be restrained until our balance of 
payments problem is nearer solution. Com¬ 
panies will find dividends harder to earn and 
more difficult to pay. In the United States 
and Canada progress continues and although 
it is probable that the rate of growth of com¬ 
pany profits will slow down, we expect dividends 
iRMn them to continue to increa.se. 


HARRISONS & CROSFIELD 


LIMITED 


MEAD OFFICi4 M MEAT TOWER STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 

Secretaries and Aganu of Plantation companies; Tea, Rubber 
and Produce Trading; General Importers and Exporters; 

Shipping Agents; Insurance; Industrial Raw Materials; 
Chemicals; Engineering; Timber; MunufactureiV AgenU. 


Year ended June 30th, 1965 

PROnT: 

Group profit before tax .. ... ... 

Group pro fit attributable to Parent, after tax . 

Deduct Preferential dividend (net) . 

Leaving... ... ... ... <... 

Retained In the busineaa . 

Dividend on Equity Capital (not). 


Ordinary Dividend covered 2.7 timet. 

8NAREHOLDERS' FUNDSi 

Capital 

Oi % Cumulative Preference Shares. 

Ordinary Shares . 

Reserves . 

Making a total ef 


Mp - 


AIISTIUUA 
BRUNR 
CANADA 

ci.yix>N 

FAM AI<Kir'A 
NCiNli KONG 
INDIA 
INOONIiSU 





MAI.AYA 

Nt:W /TALANO 
SABAH 
SARAWAK 
SINCfAPORR 
SOU Ml Al'RiCA 
TAIWAN 
li.S.A. 


£ 

2.00fi,641 

1,004,040 

102,570 

£001,470 

338,400 

£901,470 


2,030.000 

3,000,000 

6.230;000 

3,994,545 

£10,224,545 


APPOINTMENTS for further announcsmsnts see pages 788, 786, 787, 788, and 789. 


University of Essex 

School of Social Studies 

AppHoRtlons ui-f invited lor TWO POSTS «f 
1^‘turer (Cl.4(ifl k JL8S~£3.609) ur 
AaeiRtant Uh tmpr ( C l .OBO x £ T.’l £I 'H.1) 
m tile Oeiwi'niiRnt ol BCONOMICS ti>i- 
October, iwiiO. Fur uiie poet nn IntiM-ext m 
Monoiiilc lilsiorv would be rd udvHniuKe. 
ApplIeatiniiR mii.st reach the Revlstrar. 
University ut Wivenhoe Park. 

Colclieater, Kmcx, from whom lurtlwr 
imrtiovlarR uiuy be obtained, not later than 
December .ird. Every effort will be made U> 
oonelder late appIloatloiiB from overaeaa 
applleautB. 


Assistant Statisticians 


pencioiiable poHt!i lur man and woman at 
ICMC 80 and mider 38 on 1.I.N (mtensloB 
for aarvlot In H.M. Toreoi or Ovaraeaa Civil 
aervlee and/or appioved poat-faadiiato 
•xparlonco). 

QUALmCATlOMB: Degree or poat-graduaie 
Biuvenlty eertlflcftte or dlptama m iitatlatlce. 
or degree (preferablj ti^Ui good hnnoura) in 
which RtaMatlea la a pnaolpal cubjeet. or a 
higher degree involving won In statletlos of 
at leuftt 3iid class honours standard, or a 
Dlp.Teeli. with good honoun In atatutics nr 
in juatUemutlca with ■taUsfete as a principal 
subject, or degree (prelCmUsr with good 
honours) toaethar with oiUMr (o) pa st es in 
both Part rfl and Part IV of Pinal 
Bsamlnatlon tor Anooiateahtp of A.IJB. or 
(b> a pant in the examination for Diploma 
or Advanced Diploma In ICathematles 
(Teohnology) of the Mathematical Association 
If statistical options are takm. Oandtdates 
interview* sPPhr. Stleotlon by 

SALARY (Inner London)t on seale 
fiooo-e 1,909 arcording to age and 
offperlence Piomotlon normally within 
■avm years to scula S8,au-£1.0SV. Pruapeuts 
So £4,339 or over. 

WRITE to ntvu Service Oommlislon 
8avUo Row. Uitidvn. W.l. for oppUcattMi 
form, quotfns .»//««. closing data 
Maren 4 . ICtM. 


University of Exeter 

Department of Eeonomiot 

Applirat'unx urc Invited tor the peat of 
Lectui-cr oi AnaLstant Lecturer in 
Kcunomlch and (facial Statlstles. tenable I 

from Ortuber 1, louo. or such eadiei dale 1 
an may be nri-anged. I 

BaUi-y flcHles: I 

AiUitHtanr I«fiui-«i, C 1.060 x £76— 

£1,37.1 pu.. 

lecturer. £ 1.400 x £80 -£8.406 p.a. 
(EUeleucv bur £3.080). 

Initial Milury will depend upon 
quallUcalioiis and experience. 

Furthci particulars may be obtained 
from the Hcfietury of the university, 
Northeole iiouw, Ths Quomi’s Drive, 
hxeler, 

Cloainc date for appUcatlaiM (ten 
copies; one copy from oandldaies 
ovemeuM) December 10. IMS. 


The-University of 
Manchester 

Research Fellowship in /economic 
! Statistics 

ApplivaiUins are invited foi the above 
Followahip, tenable lor one year with a 
pcNHilblfl extension to taro ynurH. The 
Fellowship is of a value within tlie range 
£1.400-£3AOS per annum, together with 
iipproved expenses involved in the research. 
The holder of tlie Fetlowahip has access to 
file fHClIltles of the Manchester Cknnpullng 
laboratory. Regulations governing the 
award of the Fellowship and application 
roima may be obtained from the Registrar, 
(ha University. MapcluMter 13. In ahom aU 
applications (mould be sent nut. later than 
.Iniiuary 19. IINM, im quoting leference 
'!09 04E. 


The Polytechnic, 

Regent Street, W.l 

Scfiool of Commeroe and Social Stuiiiea 

ApplloatlonH are Invited for the post ol 
RWRARCH ASSISTANT tram graduates 
alshlng to iipeclallae In the lOONOMlC 
HISTORY OK BRITISH RAILWAYS. 

^ Applicant N should have a good honours 
degree and b« intending to work lor a 
higher degree. 

The date ui appointment would be by 


arrangmneni mvording to the applloani’s 
avamblltty hi 1»(M. llse appmntment would 
be for taro/three yeara and would require 

S-£8i-< 


__ tor taro/three yeara 
six hours* teachinu wei_. 

Satory teale. £759—£^_ 

Letter applications. In an onvelope 
marked '* Rosearch.’* should reach the Heed 
of. the School of Oommeroo and Social Sindtaa. 
Fntvterhnlr Fxtetislon. Llttla Titchfleld 
Straet. W.l. not later tlian November ISth. 


University of Queensland 


reralty tnvttea appllratlons for the 
: poaltiona for wlii^i uppllcattona 
the dale shown. The salary rang' 


The UniveniK 
(uUowlng 

. ^ _ ranges 

l^lor Looturor, £A3,S00—6 x £AI9S— 

£ A9eS£0i 

Lecturer, £A3A 00-T n £ AlOO—£A3.100. 
SENIOR IHOTURER AND LECTURER IN 
KCXJNOMtCS 

An applicant idiould have an honours or 
higher degno in Beonomlcs and a background 
ol axperlence In university teaching or la 
research. AwMcMta for a position of Bonier 
lieoturor ilioiild Imvo demonst rated 
outstanding qu^ltlas through appropriate 
publleattons. The raseaRh pmuramme of 
the Department of Economics Includes sample 
survey work on consumer finances and the 
atudy of the theory and practice of economic 
pnfle.v. (December Srd.) 

The Unlvantty provides tor permanent 
staff, Supemnaustlon similar to FSH.O.. 
Housing Agalstanee. Study Leave and 
Travel Orsnu. 

Additional inlbrosatlon ana application 
forms wUl be auppUed upon request to the 
Asrorlatlon of C0mm(mw«*sUh Unlverrttlen, 
atailiiorough House, r*all MwU. U>nd«in. 8 W.l 


Chief Statistician 


To be responsible to tlu* finvernment Cor 
the orgunlsation and com nil uf the 
National Hratl^tlcul uflli'e. Duties inciiidp 
the collection conipIlHlIun. analysis, 
ebslractiuii and puuliosnrm ut slatlstloal 
Itiforiiinrion. co-ordinalIon of uU statlaUoal 
BRtlviry and eontrol of the Department. 

Applicants (39-88). who should normally 
be iiatlunalK of the United Kingdom or 
Eire, should possess relevant academic 
qualifications and have liad several yeara* 
g^lence in a aovorninnnt Statistical 

Salary £3.2.16 p.a. plus IS per cent, 
terminal gratuity. 3-3 year conimcl. Free 
family pasMims and medical attontUm. 
Oovernment quarteih at low reniaf. 

Ploaae apply for further details tot 

Appointments Officer, 
ailNIBTRy OF OVERSEAS 
DEVELOPMENT, 

Room 301. Eland House. 

Stag Place, Lpndoii. S.w.l, 

giving full name, age. brief details HI 
'quallileatlnns and experience, and 
quoting Ret. RC 834/134/03. 


MAXWELL STAMP ASSfXHATES LtMITED, 
Econcmle Consultants, require a rmlly able, 
energetic, ambitious economt.st for senior 
poaltlon. Pint Qlam Honoura Degree or 
Ph.O.. or equivalent, and common sense 
necessary; languagea and mnae oi humour 
an advantage. This Is a challenging 
opp^untty tnr an economist who wants 
Interesting and diversified work with a 
fiirure Appllrallune to M.S.A., 13-19 Air 
Siieet. W.l REOent 4974 
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ASSISTANT 

information OFFKis 

THE NOBLE LOWNDES GEOUP 

is looking Tor an alert young otan who has a high degree of ^ 
initiative and a systematic approach to handling a diversity of 
materiat, to assume the responsibilities of second'in-charge of 
the department which provides a comprehcnsixe information 
service to managLMiicnt and sales staff. 

Salaiy will be based on ihc candidate's proved ability in this 
specialised field and the position offers plenty of scope for 
advancement. First-class fringe benefits iiKlude a non-con¬ 
tributory Pension.'Life Assurance Scheme. 

If you are interested in a confidcniial exchange of details please 
telephone the Staff Manager, Mr. A. N. Hay on MUNk;ipBl2466 

THE IVOBLE LOWNDES GROUP. NORFOLK HOUSE. 
WELLESLEY ROAD. CROYDON, SiiRKEV 


■MU 0FFietM> ^ 

■ET OHT or Till WT! 

Career appointments overseas are available to bankers of 2U to 35 
years of age. Applicants up to age 25 should be single men and have 
completed at Icasf Part I of the Institute of Bankers' Examination. 
Marriage is not a bar to older men, but they should have completed 
be in process of complecing) Parr 2 of the Institute Examination. 
These art*'career appointments with excellent prospects. The younger 
age group commences service in West Africa with emoluments generally 
in excess of £1.600 p.a. Salaries of older men arc higher and will 
hi* considered at interview. 

* Free furnished quarters overseas. 

w First-class non-eontrihiitory Pension Scheme and retirement at 
age 55. 

* Eirtlccn-nionib lours with 108 days' leave between each tour. 
£100 kit ullowaiioc on uppoinimem. Free medical attention 
Overseas idhough cnir health record is excellent). Tree luvel. 

Iiueiviews arranged in l.ondon. 

Write giving full particulars to ihc Secretary, 

BANK OF WF:ST AFRICA UMITED^ 

37 Grneechurcli Streel, London. E.CJL 


Cadet StatiBticlans 

Home Civil Service 

PeiMtomible posts tor men unU womwi hrfA 
leHSl 90 Hint undrr 2, «»i 1.8 Oe ii'Ntrn.aon 
to;- Nervlce In II.M. Poiceh or cnnctcii:. Civil 
t'-i'Vlce und or uppioved pu.'i-;$iiiiluiiie 
Fspf*rlf*ii«o). 

qUALlFlCATiONB: DaRror or DiptmiM m | 
T<**:liiiuliiEy (pielerahtir wnu itiM or .second 

I lionnun) In muUiemut'rs. Ff-onumlcR. 

II iiilifn- appropriate KUb.iM’t, C^andidniea 
«:1] be requlrea to taki* u iiiii'>>cni iinivciAiiy 
full] sc for B hlKliei dcarcf o:- post-umdunte 
cf'itdiciite oi diploma lii suiisiict- durlnif 
lsNMi'8'i': iliuHC who imnUry will become 
AKtlstant SluliKilcluiis (liiiiur Luiiduii !«alar> 
M-alc CU(i6-i:i.(UW). with prouioilon pi-ospeois 

III a; 4,3’I5 and above. Piiiul vi-ei Mudcnis 
may apply. 

SAI.AKY durliif cuui.-^o: i:ti:tii (Inner 
Lrfiadoii). can (OuiJi- London I. LlCMi 
fisewlifrc. Unlvcislty levs paid; book kiuiiI 
WIUTK; Civil Ueivlve C^iiminlns.iin, 

Si «>}le lifiw, Loudofi, W.l, Im upp]k’.inoD 
iiiiiii. (luoitne iei iib'. Closiiia umio 
Mm eh 4. llbia. 


The Umversity oj .VjLvsrj- 

Contemporary European 
Studies 


Appllditions are invited tor 
HKHKARCH rKLliOWUllIPS. 1 he 
Pelliiws will be expected to pursue 
i-eRuaroh In rhe Held of the erononic or 
political MpecU ol europenu uiteirration. 

One appolnlinent. which will be (or 
one year In the Aret iiMtaiice, but 
renewable up to a maximum ul three 
years, will be made in the salai7 scale 
.ei.0M X £76—£1.376 per annum, plus 
1--8S.U. benettts. 

The other appointment win be for a 
ptriiKi of one vear only in ilic .same 
^alul‘y hcale. 


.,A'!S Vile eenerul ai-ea 


;nplc.M sii 
1 of the I 


___ ___ . .ho proboKed 

i-tfiiearch, and should Include lull detail! 
of ajie, ( 


ills 


,utlons and exporlcnce. with 

__ 1 addroKSiiS of two ratorees. 

Tliey should be sent to the As.sistant 
RciUstrur (Establishment). University of 
Siusox. Stanmer House, Stanmer, 
DrlEhtun. AS soon as possible. 


Proposed University of 
Surrey 

V Battersea College ol Tethncilogy) 
Chariest Forte Research Felloirship 


AppUctttlonx are Invited from suitably quallDed 
persons for appointment to the Fellowship 
tenAle In the Department of Hotel and 
Catering Management which will involve: 

1. Couplline a bibliography on all aspect.i 
of, hotel and catering operation and 

“‘‘:3?'^liecl^ and translation of selected 
urucles on lourlem published In thi.<i country 
and abroad. . ^ ^ 

The Fellow will need a good working 
knowledge of at least Oerman slid French: 
previous bibliographical work would be an 
udvantage, but is not essential. Remuneration 
will bs between £i,300 and £1.600 per annum 
und the period of appointment up to two 

^’^rther details will be supplied by the 
Rwv^Th Supervisor. Department of Hotel 
and Catering Managenient. Battersea CoileKC 
vt Technology, London. S.W.J1. 



This progressive and expanding Company which controls over EOO hotels throughout the country 
wishes to appoint a Chief Project Manager to continue the modernfsotlon and development of exist¬ 
ing hotels and the planning and building of new hotels. 

The Chief Project Manager will be responsible to the Managing Directors for co-ordinating the 
planning and completion of projects. The Company has Its own expert departments, or employs 
outside consultants for architecture, engineering services, decor, furnishing, equipment, etc. It 
will be the responsibility of the Chief Project Manager to see that all these services are co-ordi¬ 
nated within the financial budget and to the satisfaction of operational management 

Applications are Invited from candidates who have had similar experience In property development 
or in the construction, hotel or similar industries, and who are used to controlling projects of all 
sizes up to £1 million. Professional qualifications, though desirable, are leee Important than 
relevant experience. 

This Is a new and senior appointment and applications will only be considered from executives 
of senior status who are attracted by the challenge of controlling and developing a vitally 
Important department in the country's largest hotel Company. 

App/feaUons, In strict confidence, should be forwarded In writing to 


CHIEF KR8MNEL CFFICER. TrUStfJouSe StWICIC LIWTEH 

1«, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.I. 
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TtlE ECXINOM19T NOyEMBOIt 



Market InvestigatioH for 
new enterprises 

A new appointment, responsible to the Devefopment 
Manager of a British Group, will deal with both short and 
long term market research and the evaluation of projects 
for invcslment. The group is diversifying and expanding 
its activities; capital employed, mainly in construction 
industry, has increased from £11 to £14 millions m the last 
two years. This appointment would have prospects of 
development for a graduate in Economics or Commerce 
with experience in industrial market research; some 
• familiarity with company accounts would be additionally 
useful. I'or further details please write quoting S.7828. 

MfWiMflNMA ^IcN^ to* me dient it 

you authorise us to do so, after you have received further 
details of the ASL Job Description. 

MSL ADVERTJSim SERVICES LiMITLO 
} 17 , Stration Street, Londm, Wi 

- I .tf ■ ■ I ---- 


(fing^ineenn#) ‘ . 

HARVIIY rABRICATlON LtittTEa • 

» “ ine*rilier ol 

THB O A TlAHVl'.Y GHOUi* OP 
^ COMl*ANllEa 
NMkw a inuii ttiLli liidii'itrlal murket 
rej.9ttri-li (iKp«rl«iicR t.n itii> MRik«iini{ 

in luiinutatmis propusuiR tor 
tiia nuiikeUnir iiitfClindK of eiLlstlniir 
pioduuiR and shi-vIi'vk and ih«* aaarch loi 
now prod'icix uiul ilien uinrket awitShdineiii 
TUIr I« a puNiiluii 111 ttiRi Qantn 5 ; linportain'e 
M ootiipm liio»d"iia itH Ititeteat In 
Mir fleldR ui building oonipuiiraiU, motnl 
lubrication und piu^'Cffi niislneorinp, 
aiillablo cnnilidufw. «vlll piTjlNibl.v be In the 
aw- yi aae smup. have an ariR or 
•lonoQildR dtt'jiRp and relevant buNltiMe 
expanenre. rituiKC apply lii wilting, 
iiulinn piCHrtiit Mularr or eiilury reqiiiieil, 
and slvinq lull detullft. to 

Tile Uiiiiip i*ei-)!oniiel Munnfter, 

Cl A iriiive.v Qroiip Sei'vli'oa lid.. 
Wootfficb Huud, Ijoiidoti, 8.K.7. 


For further announcements 
see pages 784,786. 788 and 
788 


AGRICULTURAL 

ECONOMIST 


An Economist with several years* experience in the 
Afificultural sphere is required by the Board's Economics 
Division. Candidates should have experience in the 
application of statistical methods to agricultural data to 
obtain solution to economic problems. The responsibilities 
of the post include studies of the economics of milk 
production, ioduding the analysis of data arising from the 
national investigation into the economics of milk production, 
the economic aspects of new technical developments and 
changes in the structure of dairy farming in this country 
and abroad. Applications giving brief details of 

qiiulificutioiis, expcricnc'e and current '•ulary, and quoting 
reference S.8o, to Personnel Officer. 


MB 


MILK MARKETING BOARD 
Tkaom INdM. Sun^. 


The Univei'Bity of 
. Muicheslei' 

Simon FBUuwitiiip.t 

Th* l 7 A>vej:iilty’xiilt'iA x nuiuiiRi nt .‘j.iuon 
PdllOWRlllpR'for .in>-anovd ..nuly m resuuuii 
lb thp MUClAl Rnxnoes. TbU Imiii i. iired m 
R wldii «enR« 10 iiitdud- apt OBIy ^•■ononl.<‘ . 
OovernmeDfe. .ulofir: and Soclid 

Mi'liropiilolC . f ViMIOiil.'. and SliClAl BtaUMir. 
•:t- , l)iu bImi Qatd* <.UL'h A8 lliu OraiinlMiiitiii 

III t1u«.iil-ss. i itiicR''.oti, .luivipmdgnae. Lh^, 
.ScK-iul AdiiitiiiitiBnim. Sooinf MdSlcbie and 
KofiphuJ A'lKi.nlihrarlon. The Pe]lov''^hlpR 
will be l•■uulJl•' iinrirtaUy fur one year iroiu 
Oiiiibin 1 t III !lii> a«'id«mle aeRxioiih lGriU- 67 . 
I'W, nH iM ii<i Valiii's nomiully wltbln 
Mir rail-;*- ui «: i luu-«. *..1(111 (aimdn ReuBivti 
l''oiluiVrliiu-) .11 wiihiii the ranire Of 

j:‘!. 4 n(|.'lU '.M'luon S'-nIoi n..“-(:arch 
I'Vtlon'Miii)..’ uf •■iiin-. ii, tlUaliilrationR and 

cxpiTieiu-R. ih-v HIT nni ooniinerl (o perRoiia 
mKli MRadRiMic r'lpei'.euce AppiicuMoiiH. 
ilutiiii; thv ..(•-.■.iiiii in wli ell (lie Pcllmv!>Uip 
will bR lak'Mi ii|>, •■hnuld b:* Rent bv 
DooMiiibei' 16 . likiA. to iliR ReKtAirui- The 
Unlver-iMy, Maiii'lie.CM l.i rvoin wliciin 
IiirtliiM p-iri:i-iilui ^ iii-n be obuiiiRd and 
who wMI be pioA'Ri in :iii-i>m an.v rhoiiuira 
r^tfirrhhj (In* M'upi- ot iliR VVSlii.*'.sliip'i 



•*«-' -r ‘'4 


>CH" 

EXECUTIVE 




. Jhc Company operates in S highly coinpetiiivc consumer goods 
industry aid market researob has a vital contribution to nuke towaids 
the nMirketing strategy for existing products and the development and 
i(i(ioduclioii ol new products 

We will involve you fully in our'marketing probtemv and we want 
you to bring imagination aiid skill to bear upon tlvnn in selecting the 
nghi techniques and applying practical solutions. 

We arc looking for someone with a very practical sense of the ‘ 
application of research and who wants to kam more. Vou shopid 
' have 2-4 years' sound e.\pcricncc with emphasis on prcxluct ilcvcIopmeiU 
woik and be able to make an iinmediiue coiuribuiion. 

/'/»•«#<• M’it/t tuH rrirrutH (/Wmi'/m 11/ yimr qnnliiit ulitms nn*t rxperienr^ 

tuthr 

Manager—-Porsonnnl Ii Management Development, 

COLfiATE-PIlMOLIVE LTD.. 

H Oxford Street, London, W.l. 


Kingston Coilegre of 
Technoloffy 

Dl l»AHTi\ll-.NT OK 1 IIAN.\«I MKf-JI' AND 
l*KlilJUrUON 

sni KCL RlSKARC'it COUNCIL 

Senior Researcli Assistant 
in Manasenient Studies 

.(fi 1 47 1 

.\jiiiii\i(:uii.s Mi(> iiivlifd liuin giudutiltt^ in 
Ml-; '.W..4I seieuces iui tbv |Hi.st <it 
Si-ii.iii lie. cuiTli A.'iRiftiaul for a t|irce*\ei<i 
pi-njen iiiiuiifpd by ihe S'-ianve KeMurrh 
CuUneU I'unef'rnetl u’jtli a .‘.tiidy ol o uiouu 
of flims anti ilmli u='e ul oul.'^lde IihIm 

(Hirli OR iDMBiih .l<.hi.CIMtiriu> a.,(| 
rPURUlt‘.iiilK. 

Appliuunlk shi^d lUivv liuil Rumr 
RSCW*M«iiC8,flf indUMirjr or cowurtcice 4111I 
Mr.'ilii'jieal Mooarch. 

1.600 « £ too X £ lOO- 

LI aoo p .111 

Kuiihei Mrttculfi-8 and appllcacuu 
Jim 111 whirfi Rhodltf b8 rstiiriMd by 
Nuieinbei :iii. i!t0B, tKiM tug 
Vice-Pilnelpul, KtngftUo OOIloBe of 
Tf lMioIfi!;y. perilItyn Road. KiNG6TON 
Ult»N niAMKH. SuriT.v (I'lcasti quoie 
lelL'ienci; nuiiilMi.) 

Till'. ROYA1. UOROUOH OF 
KIN«STl»N m*ON TflAMtia 


tiJUCATlON 

COMMlTm. 

Liverpool College of Building 

Clgrani;v Slirei. Livt*rpuul .7 

T. K. Hull. Oip. Aicb , A R.l B A . 

Post Ff2fK\ -.Vewfor Levturer in 
Town Planninp 

AppfiiiHl InnR hk Invited lor llip above new 
P(v.i V hbjh iR in eoniwvilon wUb h nsreinlv 
roinniciiiifd Sundwirh Coiir.se Icudlttg to 8* 
litvlumH In Town Plmiiiiiiis. it is hopud (hut 
Mils lyiiii'bf In iisiioclatloii with an e.<:lNiinx 
pjri-ttiiiR oiiidimte Coime will forui the bu.sis 
ol ■ uew Fhitininu Hohool In Uw HortlvWeBl. 

AppIii'anLs .shmild be earimriite members, ol 
Ihe town piuimliiB lueiiiute and hold » 
Daaier or DIulonm In Town Planiilnir or an 
^soclaied RubJct-i not naresuiiirlly Archllecltire. 
Tlie i.uiTe.'i.Hriil upplicunt will be envouraired 
to purtTipttie 1(1 ivsunrcli and. with perml.«.M«ui 
ot iliR PihiRlpul. may undertnke con.siiltlne 
pi an Ice 

.SefoiR AVftV .C2.140 iti £2.380 per niinnm. 
The coninieiii-tiiB nulary may bn ii!iNR.>.scfl 
aevori^O to prafeNHionnl experience. 

' ApMlctitlon torme and furthR.r purilculurR 
can be obtained from the nirccior n( 
Kducation. 14 sir Thonius Street. Liverpool 1, 
on receipt ot an uddreMed fooleeup envelope. 

Relurn compleied forme to the PrlnclpBl 
ol the CullR -e nen latRi thaii Nuvciiibei 30. 
I9t». 




The liOiiUon School of 
Economics and Political 
Science 

.Xpplii'Httoii*. ttic iiivKud for appuintuietit 
iMi'.ii cx-lob'ji 1. itiOK. to ii Leclureship or 
ARM.'iuii( LccuiiTRhlp III Modern Uconuiulc 
It.'Mui'i rrerRiuiinu will be given to 
randldiirc', 'vlili Mpcrcil Intereat in the peii-.i 
■.iiici ,187(1 il)i' .>,tliiry Mcule lor Lerliirers 
i.'' >:i. 4 («i \ L-Bh -.CLMOb. tliereafler. biibjvi: 
III ii‘vlcw. \ J'« 5 —Ly.bOb ii year. plu.s £6(1 . 
yeni IoimIoo All(>iviiiii;i>; uiid loi ANKletnnt 
L'lCLuiers ^i.iujo x t 7 ii—£l. 27 ii R jear. i*l 
' W) a y«ar i uiiduii Allowance, \illh 
‘•iipi‘n|iiu(iH( Mil bciioiit.si in boUt cures In 
iisKct)..iii 4 ; (1,(. .uluiy crMiMdeiRtlon 

will be Kivuu tu uxe and experience. 

Appiicicioii. KlioukI im: rucL-iicd nor later 
ili.in Uei'cinber li*. I'JG;.. by ihe Ausdbtatii 
S**crct.M' . LolldUll Sl'llQol ol liiCUllOtlllCR MM 
FoJltiiiii Suicticc. ironyliton Street, 

.Mdn.M-li. \V.c:.2. tvom wliimi apphculUin 
(imiiK und furiliLM particulatb may be 

11)11 llllIHlI 


The University of 
Manchester 

ApplIcRtlotis fire Inviied loi an 
ASBISfANT LLOrORLR IN SOCIAL 
ADMINI8TKAY10N. Salary on a MjRie 
£1.060 to Q 1.276 per Annum with 
nwmbm.liip 01 K.8 8.0. ApplIoatlonR 
fhould lie .Rent not Inter timii Decuub'M « 
t%8. to the Recislmr, the Uulvcn-ity. 
Alam hcMcr in. triwn wliorn fiirthor 
piirilciihuR und lorms ul nnplicHlUin mu.,' 
be ontnined. on qiiotiiig reioronec* 

2US» OS L 


Senior Market Research 
Executives 

Reenuae ul continued expansion invoivtna 
Intel iml re-orjiiinlautlon Stula (MR.j'Lta. 
have t'vo Important innir poalR to flil. 

1. A Svutur CoHhHmfir Reaeareh tieentuc 
to be tully reaponhlble tor nutlunnl renenrch 
proJectN both 01 an " ad hoc '* and of a 
Rtondnrd repcMtIve nature (preTlou.H 
experience of diary panel work being a 
dexiruble thoiiuli not absolutely necewaiy — 
miallUcutltiti). 

2. A Snnuii /tc/ailri RcHcercA KweeuUt-e 
til be lully respuUNible loi all aapeels ol 
nuiiunal rutull oudlt projects (includlns a 
iuri;e untie tooiweui audit) uud of uUiU 
vetatloF ru.swarch. 

Gucli ol Uic bUoeoiisCttl eandldaUw will 

(a) IM a cradimie earning aliwedy In exoiv' 
ipoaslblv well In exoem) ol £3.000 per nnnuiii. 

(b) have had several yean’ espertonce ol 
imndvcting rexenreh projMla: 

(e) have proved hfe ability to work on ln^ 
oin inltlattve: 

(d) guide und control his team In all 
a.meets of the resoairh oporulloa. 

Stats (M.R ) Ltd.-through their aasbemt^ 
comnuiv. Computer Services .-have with the 
mlllioii pound TTnlvoc 1107 Conrauter the UKur 
powernif data processing taetll^ of ani 
bureau in Gurtm. 

Senior executlveN enjnv livlnt in the 
Warwickshire eountrysldc some 30 minutes 
from* the otilce. 

Please write in conlldmee to: p. J. Rluim- 
Research Controller. State (M.R.) Ltd.. 
Computer iioum* 143 Bromsgrove StieRt. 
wil'niliialitam 


BlrnilngVium b 
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ponfa^eratlon of British I ||||||||H 

Indus^ 

art Invittd for tht 1 

1- E(X»KibT/AOM 1NI8TRATOR : An I 

neonoitiMi/ndnilnliitrnior lu ' 

deal with imitfttta tbOMctMl with I 

Moaomto ffonmog. mrpB.D.C. and the I 

matataMiioa rtjBaiMm with trad* 

MMocliUlaBa and aiiRdDy«ni* oiBanlaatlona I 

matters. Preferred 

i ■ 

axparwiuie. i 

2. AS01STANT BCX>KOMI8T: 

Comma neliMc saluv or moiw I I^B 

HQO^I^ to quotiaca turns. Would 
pn^lrhe aged about 26 and would I IHI 

taava had soma eaporloiiet In industry | BH 

or commerce after takihg a good degree. 

^ A88I8TANT FCONMlfirT §■ 

oommemerne salary ubout x'ooo. Would ; wKm 

probably bare la^ n good degree very HH 

iir3"pSet***** mwlng a ^^B 

-.t.?WL/®^WTANT; Commeneliiv 

^n-lK^T or graduate in law aged aboul WKM 

withjmme esperlence of Bar practlec 
bf 1^1 work in commerce or BHi 

industq^ BBB 

5. LE<^L AABISTANT: Oommenclttg ■■ 

salary a^ut COM. Would probably buve • 

n a good deireo in Inw 


ihp B.ii' uud might now 
post.. „ - .. 



Btixt nt.economic OiDcI I^I 
wlilch litlOnt fehe InieNetM of 

imiUHir 

upun p 

1 


la' 

vv lilt inipnrrant belt mm 
clBR. OppurtunlileH are 

avnilab 


i 

MM magi 
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STATISTICAL 
DATA AND 
INTaUDENCE 


TK« CbWBtruel£iofi JMUiifV Tir^infiM 
wishes to recruit a man or woman to work as a 
epecialiat in the fielc| of cqHoting, 
handling and int#fpretingjataiistkBa( 
intelligenoe and data in order to aasiet it 
,in the vital task of assaming training needs; 

^ ‘•♦l.rtbW )««Wh^ > •; f 

quality and inoreaafng the'quantity of ' . 

training in the Construction Industry. 

The Man or Woman Preferably a Graduate 
or an /^sociate of the Institute of Statiaticiana 
with appropriate experience in the analysia, 
preaentation. interpretation and evaluation 
of data; experience in planning statistical 
enquiries would be an advantage. 

Location The successful candidate will be 
located at the Headquarters of the C.I.T.B. 
at Nor bury. 

Salary Initially within the range £1,500-£2.500 

E according to experience. All posts are pensionable. 
Applications Brief particulars of background, 
education, and experience should be sent to: 

The Secretary. 

Conetruction Induatiy Training Board < 


v->. 




UNIVERSITY OF KENT AT CANTERBURY 

FACULTY OF SOCIAL SCIENCES 

Applic.ilions iirc invited for iippoinlmcnt in (bo I'UCiilty of Social 
Scicncc'i with cticct fiom October I, l%6. in die rollowiii|i grtiUea and 
subjects 

READER OR SENIOR I.EC'TIJRKR 

ACCOUNTING 

LECTURER OR AN.SINTANT LECTURER 

ECONOMIC HISTORY 

ECONOMIC AND BO(T4L .STATISTHTi 

POIJTICAL .STUDIES 

SOCIOLOGY 

Further p.iriiculars and forin.<t of application may lie obtained from 
the Registrar. University of Kent at Canterbury, Canterbui% COmpleti^d 
applications should be received not later than WedneiMtsy, December 15. 




VKUl DEMIMBmi Cl«» 

lUL MSNCTm m TUES in He 
INUW REVENUE DEPUnUBlt 

asTMT Nsni coNnouER a nk 


ftssmaiT Nsni conn 

NSTOfllGB 


Applicatloni see ihvitad from man and women for at least 60 poata as H M. Inapaetor of 
Taxat and from men only tor 15 poata as Assiatant Postal Contvoller. 

Quaf/f/eationt: University degree or equivalent standard. Final year studenis may 

apply. 

- Mathods of Entryr Method I—Qualifying examination: imarviow; oxamlnaUon in 
acadomic aubjects. 

, * Method Mr-Qualifying examination; group taata: intarview. 

' Ago limits: At least 20 and under 28 on lit August. 1966. with certain axtensions 

for regular service in H.M. Foreeaor RM. Overiaea Civil S^ioa. 

' SstsTY {jLondon): H.M. Jnapacior of Taxes: C966>C1.896. Aadaiant Postal Controller: 
> £929-Cl4'979. Startirig salary may be above minimum. 

' CAasAif dSNe/(wa/y}/A!eiipwg»‘26lhNovember, 1996. 

Full detalle and appileatidn forma may be obtained from the Secretary, CIvM Service 
Commiaslon, Savlle Row. London. W.1. Please quote AG/66/116. 


Commercial Development 

ECONOMIST 

REQUINEDDY THE THOMSON ORGANISAHONLTD. 

The TbDinson Organisation Ltd. 

has interostE la aptloiml and regional newepapeia, 
magaxlnea, timde JourdAii, book pubUBhlar, bulevlffion. 
education and tralBlngr BorvlcM aild tho timvb] 
industry. Marketingr Division, in which the 
Commercial Devclooment TJnlt Is located, liafi a 
responsibility for all those activltios, both in iho U.K. 
and ovorseaa. 

Hid ConmiDrcial Development Unit 

fn'ovidea management with market appraisals, sihice 
on pricing. Investment and profitability and proparos 
Jong and snort term t'orecasle. It plave an integmi 
part In the formulation of plane for toe dcvrjlopmcnt 
of the Company and its Hubeldiarles. The Uni t has the 
support of specialist information, statistical. Ilr^ld and 
operational i^gqearch scKiUons. 

AniKcants 

should have a good honours degree in econoniics aiuI 
statiaticB. wtth at least 5 years* practical experience 
of applying eoonomics and econometric teohuioues 
to husineas problems. As this is a senior position, 
applloants inuBt be in the age lungo 28-95 veal's and 
should be capable of conimanding a salary of S2.2M1. 
Other applicants me.y be considered for a Jess senior 
vacancy. 

Applicatlom in m iiing please, giving full details 
in confidence lo: 

Rdemlthfieitt B Trainhif Bxecutive, 

' IMmiofv" Haiisep 
M Gray*s Inn Road. . 

London, W.C.I. 
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I. levy Sdmier iftH • Ct. ARM 

fttquire a ‘f 

OM AMlytl 

for their 

hnwlmeM iMtl ft Rawiicft Peip tm eii 

The vacancy is for an analyst rather thao an investment manager; but this 
18 not a purely back-room job. The Chief Analyat will work direct to the 
Managing Director in charge of the Investment Trust and Research Deport¬ 
ment, and will contribute to the formation of policy and the making of 
investment decisions. We are looking for a man who combines a statistical 
or mathematical turn of mind with a thoroughly professional approach to 
investment and first-class experience of security analysis. A capacity for 
clear and exact expression in speech and writing is indispensable. A degree 
or professional qualification would be an advantage. Age 3&-40 or a little 
outaMa this range. Salary by arrangement. 

Supply full details of education, experience and present duties. Applica¬ 
tions will be treated in strici confidence; and references need not be given 
at this stage. Write to 

The Personnel Officer. 

J. HENRY SCHRODER WAQ6 S CO. LTD., 


University of Papua and 
New Guinea 

The JDterlin Couvh!! nf che Unlvenlty 
iiivittt.i uppJhsMtrfHUi lor the Collowlni 
niipoiiirinentfi: 

FOUNDATION CHAlRfi IN: 

KNUf..lHIl LANOUAOl!;. EDUCATION. 
HIKTORY. ECONOMICS Or OKOOIIAPHY. 
HIOUXIV. PIlYSTCe or CUfcMIOTRY. 
MATHEMATICS. LAW. 

Tho UuiVariil|-.r Is Uie ArsI unlvai'iltY lii 
The reiiJinry ot Pupuii und Na«’ Ontue*. 

1i v.is in Miiy. iStfO. by the 

Unlyol^'.tV of pBpuu bud Moer Oulnee 
ordinance which p.'o\idr.<i for the 
eitublishinent of au HUtounniuuB university 
Ii Lt iiuvcnisd Iiiirtpliv by un Iiiierlm Oouiull 
which includes local repredutiiAtlvaH end 
acttdenilc. nieinbui> of AiKstrahun unlvereltles. 
II l.‘i hi»)iad til atui't lull degroo work In 
Mmi'cIi. |iNi7. witli limited rtudent numberb 
in M i-Rii!'i* ot Arts subJectM end In some 
ScieiK'e Other sublttciK und degrae 

c<iiii>.es will loliow. 

Limited numbei's of students will be enrolled 
10 IWW la e ymr of erelimliiaiy studies to 
be condooted at the Adralaiatnitive Oollege. 
Fori Monsla’. uu4 lududlOB studies la 
Xaulleh .Ibtuuaice, KuBibnlties. Muthamuties 
and PhyidcH. Thi noUTse in KtmliKh will be 
designefl tn meet the needs of studeatn toi- 
wiioin hiiRllshJs But the aiotlier tongue. 

The iNMirse in Plmioa WUMm deblgneS to 
develev n geaerei uadtoratundlng of ttie 
nhinifeal world. Diiniig IMG the duties or 
Hie noiiitinns will relnte tn the teschlni of 
pi'eliminnry yoir htudentN 

(Coattfuced fa weal oofumit) 


■ SALARIES: Professors. CA5.4M pei ennum 
All ailditlonbl £188 per unaum- is puld lo 
married appointees. F.8.8.U. typr 
^Superunnunliou Is Bvallable. Acooinmedniiou 
will lie provided b( a reusonable rental, 
TuXutiuii I'utes In Fbpue und New Outnen 
aic vvi> substeiitiully below those operating 
III Amnalla end tho United Klnedoin. 
Dependent children btteudinf eeeoniiary 
schools outside the Terrllory receive an 
allowunoe ot £ 14.1 pa. plus annual return 
ah luicK to Austraue. 

Cldshui date tor upplloations, Deormber if. 

PurtiHi- datuil.^, including Uie rouditions 
111 emulovnumt. travel mid removal expenses 
pnivMed. slid a eaneral policy statement on 
Lhe puriio.HeB ni the University, may be 
ulitulned from tlM Aetiw Secretory. Box 3Ug, 
KhiMSton. A.C.T.. AuAralin, or tram tlie 
Absoclarl^ ol Comiuouweultli Universities 
(B-iineli Ofllf***), Marlhornii'ili House, Pull 
tisll. Loudon. S.W.l. 

Apoliratloiis. whtoh diuidd be la dupllobte, 
' li luifl ba sent to the AcUug Becrotary end 
iiiu' I iiH'lude psrtloularfl of uge. nationality, 
fiiurlial BtotuK, academic raoord. teechlng 
r|ua1'Ueetion.s and exfMBrieniw and present 
piiAiilon, a liKt of publications, the nwnos of 
three referees of whoin vuiittdentlbl onuulrleo 
insy be made, a rooent siuall photorra^. 

Slid a uioiloal certlfloato of good heultu. 

A tui’thar copy of the amilloililion sliould be 
'lod^d ^'lUi Uie AssoeteAum .of -CanunonweehA 
Uiilvenltles. The eueooeaful eandldite esoy 
be reoulred to tBido:AO a furtlier uiedtobl 
p.ramlnatioji by a phyalolaa nomliiated bv 
The Uidversltv. 

The OiiuncU reserves Uie rbeUe not to aiebo 
I an appo*.iiliii*iil or tn 1111 aiiv oi all of t)«* 
appolntuieatH by* iNTitattiin -at any- stogr 


FINANCIAL NOTICES 
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Is >our company stifled for space ? Come and ^ow in Fife. You won't 
be the first. Industries of all kinds are finding that Fife is rich in 
everything ii growing company needs: 

RICH IN SITRS and existing factories, immediately available. Mortgages, 
grams and rates are generous. Choose the size and location that suit 
sour individual needs. 

RICH IN LABOUR, male and female, including skilled workers ready 
to go to work for you How. 

RICH IN I RAINING FACILITIES. Our technical colleges offer some 
of the country's finest specialist training. 

RICH IN COMMUNICATIONS in every direction, particularly via ihc 
new Forth and Tay Bridges. If you export, you will appreciate our 
imcongcsted roads and ports. 

RIC H IN HOUSING. Thanks to a spectacular building programme 
housing is immediately available for new residents. 

RICH IN AMENITIES. Your children's education will he wdl catered 
for. For your leisure. Fife offers tt)c world's finest gplCpO courses, 
including St. Andrews) plus >achting. gliding/waterskVii?^ fisHidg. 
Magnificent climbing and winter sports are ea&ily reached, • 

Fife offers you its riches. Write for brochure to the C'ounty Clerk, 
C'outUy Buildings, Cupar, Fife. Then cpme and grow in Fife.! 

FIFE—COUNTY FOR MQDERfN INDUSTRY 


SITUATION 

WANTED 


I PIlhani.Y CUT CARNAT10N.S. eellveivd to 
I .vdiir duor. la u range of iinueual I 

!«liad«K. Place n re'^ulaf or.1"r! Phone 
WKUieck 2070 or ^rile. lo ihc Cartacion 

, Dept. B.IO,''Raywards Hearn, Rns4f 


Position Sougfht as Assistant 
(Export, Planning andy or 
Marketing) 

Dane (male). 2.S yenra. Decree enual to 
M.A.d'^riin.), ubuul two yeura practiml miIcb 
and iulvertlMliiK uxperlvnre. 

Lisin/ui(](CR: Fluent Dnnish. Swedlah. 
NorwesUnn, German, good EnxlUh. Box 1073 


EDUCATION 

PERSONAL 


Home study Courses ' 

B.Sc. (Kvon.) LL,D. : 

end n'hev external deareea of the Unlvcratty ; 
. of London. Al^i AtvuunLuu-v. Secretaryoliip. , 
! Law, Cn.*>Lln!j. Bunlilnu, Iiiaurance, < 

M.irkettng, U.C.P'.., and many mon-exam ) ! 

' couiRca In buelnem &uhjecu including the 
■ new Ktonkbrokerh and Htockjobbera oourac ' 

' Write today tor dptnll-s or advice, sterin^c i 
subjtfciii in which inrereated, u> ! 


UNIVERSITY OP LONDON: The Stamp 
Memorial Lecture entitled “ Local Oovernment 
in the Modern State " will be delivered by 
Dr. A. U. Marshall (Birminuham) ui 
5.30 p.m. on November 23rd in the Unlveralty I 
of liondon. Senate llnuae, W.C.l, 

ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 

JAMES HENDERSON. I 
Academic Regietrar. 

LISTEN AND LEARN WITH BERUTZ 

QRDS. Available in French, 
Bpanlah. Berlltt CounOa 

_ j and easily. For FREB 

illuRcr^d pnMpecUis and details of eeMn 
days' frw trial write: Berllix Language 
Records, Dept. B.713, 40 Paikgate Road. 
Liindnii. S.W.ll. 


AND Metropolitan College 

I iDept. 0!l/2). St. Alban!?. 

, or call at 30 Queen Vlc'.ona Street, 
i London, E.C.4. City 0074. 
(Founded 1010.) 


WINES 




Tuition at Home 

Wolscy Hall (Est. 1004) provides 
courseH for O.C.K. (all Examinlnb BoarL,.. 
and for Londtm University External 

B. 8c.Ecun.. B.A.. B.D.. B.Sc., U,.B. Deorees: 
also Diplomas and Certlllcates. 1,034 Wolsey 
Hall students passed B.Se.Econ. since 1950. 
Tuition also lor Law, Statistical, secretarial 
and other Professional Exams.. R.S.A.. etc. 
Moderate fees, instalments )l desired, 
praspevtus from B. W.^Shaw Fletclwr, ' 

C. B.E.. LL.B.. Principal. Dept. P.i7. 

Wolsey Hall. Oxford 


amis 

CHAmmE 




Lower pr^mSmm fof 
Top Level 




( « timph atMns of provUktg poni^m--fir' \ 
Mnktfomployeosainlnon-comtollingiUroetots f 


For a mala agad 45 naxt bl^tbdey 
Pension £500 p.a. from age 65 and gusrSntaed for 5 yeara 
in any event or Capital Slim CSOOO OS death before age 6& 
Annupl prpmium 

£ 183 . 15.0 

Appfy now for fuH partkutars 

lUTIOIIAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITIITIOM 

fgf. 1B36 ^or Mutual Life Assurapea 

48. GracBchurch Streat. London. E.C.3. Tol: Minding Leu# 4200 



FRSSURVEir 


Woodworm,ipry Rot, Rfelng Damp Inspections 
by Highly Trahiod Rontokil Staff 

( During the last 4 years Reniokil have surveyed over j 
00,000 properties, and three out of every lour were f 
I found to contain woodworm, A significant iuiiuber| 
wxrc found to contain dry rot or rising damp, 

I Mnke sure your property is safe from attack • callj 
inRcntokil now. The inspection It free. It isobjeciivc, f 
reliable, and acknowledged by professional bodies. [ 
Any treatment found necessary — whether fori 
[ WOODWORK, ROT or RISING DAMP —j 
# iff hacked hy ICerUokiVa 20 year guarantefo 

[ PAYMRNT CAN BB SPREAD OVER TWO YBARS IP EBQUIRKD j 

i Ring Rgntokll • wc are in cyery phone book - J 
1 orpostfthc,coupon bclowtodayforfrccilhistrated 
technical leaflets. 



R£jNTOEIIiuaoxA.TOiin LTD.; 
16D«V0rltr00t,IoBiffB,W.l. TtlqphMits BTD# Dirk 0061 1 
PloaM siranBS lor a FToo Survoy 
of tlw undormoivllonod proporty □ 

SUtsraXM. □ 82 □ 8I£? □ 

tnamuskmytU9niHn»i ia 


ILSU.. 


R-’itokil guards yo'i.v property 
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^ interested in Australia 

Nominee & Investment Services 

A Kul4e to, aiid service for. youi* .^^u^iratian 
and New S^eerland portfolio invcniSmeiMs •< 
Hpcc:ially drstigried to assist iioii-i-csidrtil 
investors. 

Forming a Company in Australia 

Clovers variciiw asprclH oC CJoinpuny l.av\ as 
detiiieci in the I'nilorm (•ompatiirs Ari now 
Oprratinf;^ in mo^t AiietraTian Siuirs and 
riiiu'h clsr lirstclvs. 

Opportunity Australia 

'J'he piirpoec oi' lliie 174 pa^c book is lo i^iv^ 
a factual and balanced picture of ilir ir- 
- ,, sources and business opportuniiini in 

Australia. 

BT/ Bl All copies rrcf'ly available upon request. 


THE eOMMEHClftL BANK OF AUSTRAUA 

LimiWO in I iil0nm 

U»NI>OS flTMCRS: 

1-4 01 ( 1 .IruiA. r.C.* . I. I. i.lM.iir: MICI 
anti Jar all ha.it leifnii-iuenli 
wi'si i-sn »ii vv( II; 

Pin ,irlill\. \Vl • '1 rli*|ilinni*; KliCf o(»tG 
m VII011 u I-.: ;.;<i('*>iliii>Siir''i. MiMiMniitie 


C.H.A 

□ 

1 ?ANK 


9m9hian 

FLORENCE 

frim iMHMry 20 lli to 24 tli, 1944 

d. PALAZIO^ STItOm 

The most complete surv^ of the 
Italian fashion In rainwear. 

100 exhibitors — 2,000 sq. m. of display area 
daily shows — technical meetings — 
promotion actions. 

For information, please apply to; 

The General Secretary 

"SETTIMAMA DELUAAPERMEABtLE" 

9. Via Valfonda, FLORENCE (Italy) 
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A Canadian Open-End Investment Company 
which retains the income from its investments 
for re-investment, thus avoiding the necessity of 
the Shareholder being taxed on such revenues in 
the year in which they are received by the 
Company. 


The shares are suitable for those Investors who can afford 
to defer receipt of current Investment income in favour of 
growth of capital. For others, a Regular Remittance Plan 
with a very low taxable content is also available. 


INVESTORS DOMICILED OUTSIDE OF 
CANADA 

Non-resident individuels and cor¬ 
porations desirous of investing in 
Canaula wiil not incur any Canadian 
Income or Withholding Taxes In 
respect to Executive Fund shares 
during the period they hoid them. 
Bearer share warrants are avail¬ 
able. 


Further information is available from 
the Executive Secretary. When writing 
please refer to this advertisement, 
preferably on your personal or cor¬ 
porate letterhead. 

1245 SHERBROOKE STREET WEST, MONTREAL 
25, CANADA 



Caesar never saw. 

At the Cuvulicri Hilton, high on Monte Mario, 
manager Oluf Bonde has an incoinparubic 
view of Rome. Me also has landscaped gardens, 
a swimming pool, tennis courts, excellent 
restaurants and night life as exciting as a 
Roman candle* Even u free private bus service 
to the heart of Rome. 

(avalieri [-|ilton 


Go international—with all the comforts of Hilton 

Far nnrrmhm, m four rmiW «»€•«» vt evil my Hiltmi hml or HHion Rrteiraiim Otot*. 


*1 



38 years of experience is the foundation of VARIG, the largest Airline of South America 
Now, in conjunction with our Associate — BRITISH UNITED, we can offer you 
three joint services per week from London 
Our Executive Hostess would like to welcome you on board our Intercontinental Jet 
with that exclusive service that makes you feel you are already in South America 
Yea. South America begins with VARIG. Consult your lATA Travel Agent 

Passenger Reservations—135 New Bond Street, London, W.1 Tel: HYDe Park 4207 
Cargo Reservations—2/6 Old Bond Street, London, W.1 Tel: HYDe Park 3041 
Passenger and Cargo Reservations—234 Royal Exchange, Manchester. Tel: BLAckfrtars 4489 
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CONTRIBUTING TO 
PROGRESS 

Time was when people marvelled at 
tHa glpwino light bulb ... today It’s 
nuclear engineering. This is the job of 
Toyo Menka... turning the miracles of 
today into the commonplace of to¬ 
morrow. 

For as well as being a trading house 
dealing in just about anything under the sun Toyo 
Menka can finance, desigh, fabricate and erect all 
types of factories and plant, buildings and works for 
both government and private industry. 

Modern times demand modern methods. Contact 
the Toyo Menka man in your area for your needs. He is 
a specialist in his field and a member of a highly 
trained business team ready and willing to serve you. 

Trade Network in Europe: 




TOYD MENKA KAISHA.tn>. 

2. Ohtemachl 1-chome, 1, Koraibashf 3-chomd. 
Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo Higashi-ku, Osaka 

Cable Address: Cable Address: 

TOYOMENKA TOKYO TOYOMENKA OSAKA 


London : Toyo Menka Kalstia, Ltd., 11th Floor, Lee House, London Wait. 
London. E.C.2. O llotlordom : Toyo Menka Kaiaho, Lid.. Weslijiaek 37, 
Rottardam-2. □ Oasaoldorf: TOYOMENKA liiiport-und-Export 
6.m.b.H., Ouaaeldorf, Friedrich-Eborl Str. 31/33. □ Hamburg: TOYO¬ 
MENKA Import-und-Export G.m.b.H.. Hamburg 35 Neuer Wall 34. 

□ Milano: Toyomenka (Italy) S.P.A. Corso Vene/ia 14, Milano. 
O ParltB Toyomenka Franca 8.A., A Pue Saint-Florentin 8, Pane-i. 

□ Barcelona: Toyo Menka Kaleha, Ltd., Liaiaon Repreacntative 
Barcelona. Calle de Urgel, 35, Barcelona. 



Urgent/RnckirM^ 'l^d^n xr.oo, Beiem iO.tg, Tkemkt, MEA! 


Exporting to the Middle East? 

ft r'se be tricky. Problems arise, I«et us solve tlicin Our 

itkmprehensivc network of offices, .schedules and services gives us 
quickest and easiest access to sU parts of the Middle East. MEA 
ienQw the Middle East I 

mklDLB EAST AIKUMES 


LIFE ASSURANCE 

needs specialist advice, the 

ROYAL 

provides it 


• ■* 


Royal 

LINSURANCEi 
,COMMNY> 

. UMin*. 


HEAD OFFKE: 1 Nerth JohR Stnet, Uverpsol 2 
LONDON HEAD OFFICE: 24/28 Lmatanl Straet, EC3 


80 PICCADILLY. LONDON W 1 


mam PUWlin WMMHNMRRIHMW» 4 T RMtMnnMMIIHMMIMt (UUMRimaM 


ilrWKSM /AtmirAmv tkt UnM jriRi4mi Mtf the WetU 


fP'glsterMi M % NrwApispcr. 

NrMstfHprr 


Lta. Bi ah Sr Strm. londiin. bWl TrlPuUune' vViir.rh*U biiiSi on tUm i’.'ur UK M . 


UvcArBS Sd. 
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STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 


LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE INDICES 


THl ECONOMIST-CXTIL 
INDICATOR 

(I9S3««IOO) 


FINANCIAL 

TIMES 

(I93S«I00) 


1965 

Noon 1 

CIOM 

Yiold 

Ord. 

Yiold 


1 

1 

% 

Indtx 

% 

Nov. 3 

^12-6 

412-7 

5 24 

352-3 

5-58 

M 6 

612-6 

413-3 

5-24 

352-1 

5 59 

.. S 

412-7 

411-2 

5-20 

340-8 

5 62 

•• ! 

40t'9 

410-5 

5-27 

348-6 

5-64 

9 

409'3 

412-7 

5 26 

350-1 

5-62 

.. 10 

412-5 

412-0 

5 26 

351-1 

5-60 


PT^CTUARISS 

iNPices 

CAprII 10. 1962*100) 

SOO Yiold C«niolt 
Slwr« , % : Y'mM 


bividBidt ORDINARY 
|(a)^^(c) STOCKS 


PKSld W/3 ‘ 

16/7', 1 lO/l'J 
39/71, i 3I/I0I, 

32/6 26/6 

23/3 18/. 



« tx dltidxnd.. t T«x^BfxL I Tht tm rtdtmp^ yiaM tllow for nx tc Sr. M. if) L 
(e|Y«6r'idivld«iiA (fiCKfll. After Zi 

ShodedR 6nd NyanftedStqfblc. Jtpantw prictt rapplM Sy Oaiuyt SocurRli^ T«fcf 

oil foracMl'dividend. * . 


, if) L tt tfc etpiftHfuiofi.. f Ck right 
•r Z»iiilltf> tax. (f)T!at4aiaic>datei ( 
Tdfci^ ' OinadiRfi 65 Siech Indiftirial 


k 66 Exuivaldnt to I'O ttorUtig. (a) tntorlm dividtnd. (h) Nful diHidcnd. 
nl4ffMrtni dnc* rxdMd or piiMd. Rwultlflg linom wilt of fodancion of 
Utdmi tup^ixd ^ th« Montroal Stodk ixehafigo. ** Yialds in bracUata am 
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20/- 2J0/f 

2I/I0i| 17/- 
01/0 M/O 

144/3 »23/9 

114/3 03/14 

•4/104 00/- 
134/3 *198/0 

S2/3 ; 38/. 

I 3 / 7 I 2 ! 11/3 

44/3 54/3 

* ► 142/4 

2 $154 I 

.»'i 14/- 

30/4 14/3 

21/4 11/9 

44/- 17/4 ! 

21/9 , 14/9 

18/034 13/3 

37/74 29/3 

57/- 44/1ij 

32/4 I 24/4 , 

42/3 : 33/- - 

17/44 . 12/104 • 

22/9 ; 18/3 ' 

44/3 1 50/- 

21/101, 14/101, 
12/11*4' 10/24 
45/4 34/44 

13/4 9/114 

15/34 10/9 


> I Hudfon’s 8ay. £1 ' 

> . M«eai*A*.5/- • 

; '• National Cannini.£1 

1 Pillar Hide.*....2/- 

) ' Powaii Duffryn.lO/- • 

I RbmIi Orgatiisacion... 5/- ' 

) Schwepaai.5/- 

: Saart ‘A*.5/- 

t • Staatlay..5/- 

I ; Thomas Tillinf.1/- 

p ' Turnar Nawall.£1 

I , Unllavar.5/- 

; UnHavai; NV.128- . 

p Unitad Glaw.5/- 

• mnici 

r ' Anflo-AmaHon.... 10/- ! 

p I Charcar Cons.5/- ' 

I Consolid: Gold Fpaldi.£l 

p , Ganaral Riming.£1 

I I Union Cbrporation. .2/4 . 

> i fraa Scaia Gaduld .. .5/- ' 

» ' W. Driafdniain.ID/- ' 

I I Wasiarn Daap ‘A’... .£1 ' 
p I VVasiarn Holdings .. .$/- 

> Roan Salaction Tst.. .Cl • 

: . Tanganyika Cent.... 10/- ' 
i Z. AnglO'Amar.10/- 

I I Oa Baan Oafd. Rag..5/- 
c 1 Intarnai. Niefcal ... n.p.v. ; 

I ) 'London Tin.4/- 

I RT2.10/- 

i Trenoh.5/- 

I Anglo Nornesi.£1 ' 

I Brit. 8 Com'waalcli. 10/- • 

e Cunard.£1 

c Furness Wpthy.£1 , 

I , Ocean Swam.£l 

• I PR O Dafd.£1 

1 TIXTILBI 

b I Ashton Bros.£1 

i I Carrington 8 Dewh'st 5/> 

I , Courtaulds.5/- 

f . Wost Riding Worsiocl.fi 

t . Woolcoinbars.£1 

b ! Calico Prinwrs.5/- 

b Coats. Patons 8 B.£1 , 

f , English Savying Cotton 5/- 

: Viyolla Int.5/- 

I TRUSTS 8 PROPfRTY 

b Allianco Trust.5/- ■ 

I BET 'A' Oafd.5/- 

S ' Cable 8 Wireless.... S/- ' 

b ; Philip Hill.S/- 

b I Industrial 8 General. 5/- 
b I City Centra Props. .. 5/- , 
s City Lond. Real Prop..Cl . 

Ii ' Land Securities_..10/- 

I ' Lend.Cnty.Fraahld.. 10/- 
; TEA 8 RUBBER 
b Cons. Tea- 8 -Lands ... £1 

b . lokai (Aaum).£l 

a ' Highlands 8 LowUnds 2/- ' 

b • London Asiatic.2/- ; 


«/3 I 9*/4* 
44/3 • 31/4 

17/- 2^44 

29/m; ►30/4 
M/IOI, 13/9 
19/44 1 20/9 
24/4 2B/4 

12/- 12/4 

19 / 434 * 21/3 

20/14 JV 44 

ST 

•l/l'j I 11/1'^ 


, I9/I0>«, 5-8 


.268/9 ' 

19/4 1 

,198/4' 

94^44 : 

> 

4^4 I 

88P/4 
43/- 
12/9 
I 59/3 

15/3 . 

! IB/9 i 
20/3 

4 17/114 

iir" 

1 28/9 


39/4 . 40/4 

14/3 17/3 

19/- ' 19/9* , 

54/4 ■ 58/9 

19/101, 17/44 
10/9*4 12/2*4 

40/9 44/9 

10/5*4 13/4 

, 13/4 

24/3 24/4 

49/10*, 54/9- 
18/4 I 17/11*4 
15/4 14/. , 

29/9 ' 31/9+ 

27/7*2 i 24/44 
53/4 } 42/6« 

15/10*, 17/101,1 
24/9 ; 30/9 

43/- 1 43/9 

20/9 ; 15/3 

3/0*4 : 3/3 
3/7*2 , 3/8*4 


43/4 ; 19 4 

14/-* I 14-4 
3/3 ! 12-8 

3/8*4 14 3 


NCW YORK PRICES AND INDICES 


Aich. Topoka.. 
Can. Pacific ... 
Pennsylvania... 
Union Pacific.. 
Amar. Electric. 
Am Tal. 8 Tal. 
Coni. Edison .. 
Int Tal, 8 Tal. 
Wastarn Union 

Alcoa. 

Aluminium.... 
Aniar. Can. ... 
Am. Smaltinf.. 
Am. Viscose ■.. 

Anaconda. 

Ml. Steal .... 

Booing. 

Calanoao. 

Chrydar.. 

Col. Palmotivo. 
Crown-Zellar . 
OiMlIlarfSaag.. 

Douglas. 

Doer Chemical. 

Oil Pone. 

East. Kodak ... 
Ford Motor ... 


Gan. Electric ... 
Ganaral Foods. 
Ganaral Motors 

Goodyear. 

Gulf Oil. 

; Haim. 

, Int. Bus. Mach.. 
i Int. Harvaslar.. 

I Inter. Nickel .. 

; Inter. Paper ... 

Kannacott. 

Litton Inds..... 

Monnnto. 

Nat. Ditiillars . 
Paa*Amarlean . 
Procter Gambia 
; RadioCwpn... 

• Start Roebuck. 

SHall OH. 

I Socony-Mobil.. 

I Stand. Oil Ind.. 
Stand. Oil N.l.. 

I • Union-Carbida 

I U.S. Steal. 

t ; Wan. Electric . 

I Woolworth ... 
XaroK. 


'117*1 'flS*a 
824 ' B43« 
110*4 ;io3'4 

47*4 454 

40 59»t 

I 41*4 ; 424 
5347. $3314 
39*4 40 

947t 95 
514 30*4 
12^4 122*. 
115*4 1184 

32 , 31*4 

■■ M * I 4s!S 

! 45*4 $Pa 

%iUi: 

sinsu 

51*4 , 49*4 
i 57*t'*' 574 
,128*; 28*4 

174*4 175*4 


Money Market Indicators 

Quiet conditions prevailed in the London money market and there was little change in inicrcst rates^ 
Mthou^ any change tended to be upwards. The pound lost ground early in the week on fears about 
the effect of the Rhodesian situation and there was consequently a slight rise in the cost of forward 
cover. Euro-doUar rates eased, however, and covered arbitrage margins showed little change. The 
advantage was still A per cent to Euro-dollar against local aurhoriry deposits. After Mr Smith's 
declaration the pound, with some suppon, hardened. 

KEY MONEY AND ARBITRAGE RATES 


TREASURY BILL TENDERS 


London 


November 10 


Standard and Poor*8 Indices (1941-43 100). 


1945 

425 j 
Induttrials ; 

Yiald 

% 

Govt. 

: Bonds 

Yield 

% 

Oct 13 

97 12 

2 85 

85 94 

4-2B 

.. 20 

97 41 

2 83 

, 85 84 

1 419 

27 

! 98 47 

2 81 

85 44 

1 4-31 

Now. J 1 

1 98-18- 

2-82 1 

1 85-34 

4 34 

.. 10 

97 41 

2 91 

8514 

4 34 




Amount < 

£ million) 


91.Day 

Tender 

Data of 
Tandar , 

1 

Oflcrad 

Af^liad . 

Avaraga 
Raw of 
Allotmant 

Allotted 
at Max. 

Rata 

Issue 

Out¬ 

standing 

“TO 

Nov. 

4 

vr-oev 
250 0 

457-5 ; 

a. 

93 

d. 

5 09 


3.3MO 

1945 * 


1 





July 

9 

170-0 

310-2 

Ml 

9 95 

30 

2.220 0 


lb ! 

1700 

317-1 . 

112 

4 43 

1 

2.220 0 


23 

180-0 

327 3 { 

112 

4-87 

« 

PS 0 


*1 

180-0 

312-S 1 

111 

717 

! 

2.250-0 

Aug. 

4 

190 0 

404-4 

112 

5 41 

1 31 

2.270-0 

13 

250-0 

299 9 

HO 

10-49 

i 71 

,2.300 0 


20 

210-0 

354-7 ; 

no 

7 99 


2.390-0 

.. 

27 j 

200 0 

• 334-2 1 

III 

2-16 

! 38 

1 2.410-0 

Sapt, 

3 

2100 

■ 344-8 ! 

1)0 

4-44 

44 ' 

2.440-0 

10 ' 

220-0 

415-0 : 

no 

1 40 

40 

2.400-0 


17 • 

200-0 

< 358 4 ’ 

109 

10-01 

; 25 

2.530 0 

M 

24 

190-0 

! 333 8 

109 

10 47 

22 . 

2.520 0 

Oct. 

1 

190-0 

i 334-1 . 

108 

5-02 

‘ 51 ■ 

2.540 0 ; 

8 

190-0 

■ 404-1 

107 

10 24 

44 

2.510-0 

II 

IS 

100 0 

346 4 . 

100 

2 87 

0 

2,500 0 


22 

180 0 

300 5 

109 

0 42 

46 

2,590*0 

!i 

29 • 

180 0 

418 7 

100 

9 59 

31 

2.590 0 

Nov. 

s' 

180 0 

323 7 • 

109 

•2-47 

35 

2.590-0 


Bank Ratp (from 7%. % H»rfcet dipcouot rmtm 

3/4/45). 4 (i months). % 

Dopoclt raCot Treasury bills .. SI*,, 

7 dayt’ notice: Bank bills. S*^**,. 

Clearing banks- 4 Fine trade bills.. 7-712 

Discount houses ... 4 

Local aulkoricies... 4 luro-dollor dopoeicp) 

3 monffis' fixed: 7 days' none#... 4l4-4l« 

Local authorities... 4*4 3 months'. 4*4-Si4 

Finance houses-4*,- 4*14 

Coll mono^^: auro^Corling dopoeitp 

Clearing banks' (in Paris): 

minlmum 4*. 2 days' notice...5'i-4 

Day-to-day spread.. 4ip-54 3 moniha*. 8 - 4 I 1 

US doltair OKchenfo; 

Spot rate.2-80*, 4 - 714 Forward ratp: 

Forward covor (3 months): 3 months' ... 

Annual interest cost. 

NewYerk 

Troaaury bille; Harkot oapor 

Novembar 3 . 4 08 Bank bills_ 

November 10. 4-05_Certs of dopo 


•iarkot BBpor: 

Bank bins. 

Certs of deposit 


425 loJustruh—High. 98 47 (Oct. 27); Low, 84 41 0""* M|* 


* On November Sell tgeders for 9l-day bills at £98 12a. 8d. 
seeurad 35 par cent, higher tenders being alloliad in full, 
the offer 4>r tins week was for £300 million 91-Klay bills. 


Covered Arbitrago Margins 

In favour of: 

Last weak: This wook: 

Treoaury bllle. London <14 London *42 

Prifvso bank bille. London *. London *14 

Buro.dollar,/UK local 

authority loam. N. York *12 N. York J 

Euroiidollara/UiirMtorllnf . • N. York *32 N. York *r f 

These cevered arbitrage marght thaw the difftrentiah nr 
ralbt an the particular sterling «nd dotfar assets, os odhiHcd 
for the cast of forworg exchange cover, shown aheva. 
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Dental hygiene ie as old as civilized ■ 
man. The ancient Chineee need 
fonnulationB of vinegar* aalt and 
muatard. Sizteenth-oantiiry Euiopeana 
thought wdl of a fsw drope 
of aulphuric add. 

Guy de Chauliac advocated a 
teaspoon of something so unthinkable 
we won’t even go into it. Thus* the 
dentifrice of dried animal parts* 
honey and minerals recommended by 
Hipprocrates easily surpassed in 
toothsomeneas most other 
ancient preecriptionB. 

Today* happily* we’ve come a long 
way in dental hygiene. 

Overnight, the superiority of 
Lustre-Phos** a new dentifrice 
polishing agent from Monsanto* has 
made other polishing agents 
^'ancient history.” 

Because it has ’‘controlled deaning 
power,” Lustre-Phos never has the 
harsh, tooth-damaging abrasiveness of 
chalk, silicates or alumkiates. 


Manufactured to predae abrasiveness 
standards* Lustre-Phos combines 
wiasimum deanaing power with a 
minimum risk of tooth damage. 

The aynthetic manufacture of 
Lustre-Phos assures constant 
uniformity nurity. 

It is specially stabilised for long shelf 
life and constant viaoodties in pastes; 
will not harden under iulvwse 
storage conditions. 

Lustre-Phos is compatible for use with 
the new fluorine carrier* 
sodium monofluorophosphate. 

If toothpaste is your busineaa, you 
should make it your buamees to know 
about Lustre-Phos. Your local 
Monsanto representative is a fund of 
fascinating information. Or write on 
your business letterhead to: Monsanto, 
St. Louis* Missouri 63166* U.S.A. 



Hey, Hippocrates, thereVe been some changes made! 
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Oom^eted In August 1963. tlis multi¬ 
storey wsrShoose of Brown Pnak litd.« 
the wine and spirits subsldUry of Watney 
Mhnn Ltd. hss a total floor qpaoe of over 
iaB«80B BQ, ft. Two giant fdlly automatlo 
pallet elevators form the centre of the 
warriioiiee system. TO support the pallet 
elevator system for floor working and 
stacking duties. Brown and Pank chose 
at» iMuing Ba gwall 9 , 600 10. ReaOh Traoka 
and flve 3.QO0lb. pallet trucks to keep 
materials handling flowing smoothly on 
all four floors. 


LANBING BAONALL UMTTBD • 


The pallet truoks bear the brunt of goods 
movement for dlqMitoh on the ground 
floor. Incoming goods are off-loaded by the 
Reach Truck and taken either to the pal¬ 
let elevator or direct to the storage rack¬ 
ing. The Lansing Bagnall trucks work at 
all levels and are transported between 
different floors on a heavy duty lift. Bach 
upper floor la equipped with a battery 
charger with a bank of seven on the 
ground floor. Average distance per truck 
run is 360 ft., with tracks working up to 14 
hours on one battery charge. Weight loads 


BASINGBTOIQB • HAliCPBHISaS • 


average one ton. with up to 260 tons of 
wlnee and epirlta moved daily. 

Lansing Bagnall are proud of the essential 
role their trucks play In Britain's biggest 
handling system and that they are 
Europe's largest manufacturer of electric 
tracks. Their range—the widest today— 
indodes Pallet, Stillage. Fork Lift and 
Reach Truoks. as well as Towtraotors. 
Whatever your handling problem — 
Lansing Bagnall can handle It. Write or 
telephone for foil teohnioal apmlflcatibns. 
quoting ref. no: BO/10 / 

lansiug Agnail 

SPACBMAKBmi TO WORLD INOUBTRV 

TELEPHONE: aASISOSTOKE lOJO 
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THE ECONOMIS 


m 





^ WEEK 





i^Hoi||BIA. OIL 

A six-iMlo section surveyi|ii|reek|f>ebelliott||ij| international reaction, a week that has 
;ha closa prospeqlw ari'lf embaro^'!^*;tporraspondents report from Rhodesia 
its painfully cl<Mpneis^|m Zambif^ij^ from Washington, where there are 
ibts about the pM^ B||jkh sanctioiipl||biging quick results than Mr Wilson 


ould astailr 
the intwpMV at tha 
and implicate 




ehfIlipiioWhas to' 
spread of nuclear weapons, and a nui 
icle on page 815 sets out the argumei 



^sting posil 
Nationa^l 
lotablf^ 


of African and other governments 
as 819 to 826. Analysis of the 
money, tobacco, copper and oil 


n agreement to add to the test ban 
between a treaty with Russia to stop 
iharing arrangement with Germany. An 
'going for the deal with Russia. 


Pekingli 

aboutafoi 



es it look as if the Chinese are determined to bring 
unist movement. And a leading article in Pravda suggests 


that the Russians now accept a split as inevitable page 829. 



tili niiiiillllii 


WHAT THE CZECHS NEED 

The most advanced industrial economy in eastern Europe has got stuck. It is embarking 
on a series of internal changes, including a partial return to the market system. But what 
tfie CiicbsHi^ most^f all is the tfimiluf i6f^n#eased 'f^ vviith lli^ Wl|i^ they 

■rfbew 


l 9 st;vji^ 948 MTheir vote, {||K>r vifbuld^be forl^ealiing down th^wi^ p^i 

Kp’ -i j . 5 ‘ V _ , ■■ ■' • .V 

J:^p|R/4^(f(|-ypT^Ah4 . . „• ■; liV 

The United States continues to build up its forces in Vietnam—as expect^—and the 
communists do the same—which was not expected. So the time when negotiations for a 
settlement may become feasible seems as far away as ever page 841. 



BUSINESS BRIEF: EASTERN EUROPE GOES PROFIT-MINDED 
^echo^ovakia is. rtot tfie oqly- Comjscoti country turning to market techniques of 
wconomio Inanagament. Thrbughdut eastern Europe reforms are bringing in greater 
freedom for factory managers and a new emphasis on profitability page 858. 

WHAT THEY REALLY BUY 

Exports-of’British fashions are booming. The more gimmicky-styles get most of the 
publicity txit it is ther hoary old twin-set-and-tweeds foat sell and goon selling page 862. 



MbNEY IN THE GROUND 

Tha Economist examines some of thp implications, large and small, of the failure of 
new. gold supplies to keep pace with the .world's growing need for more international 
rhoney. After pa^a 850. 

WHILE BrtlTAiN SHIVERED 

For two or three more years, there can be no guarantee that another cold snap a few 
weeks out of time-table will not knock electricity and gas sideways again page 861. 


AUSTRALIA'S TRADING TRANSFORMATION 

Canberra has responded to the challenge 6f Australia’s growing economic involvement in 
Asfo with an imaginative foray into the diploniaey of International trade page 863. 
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Headquartered in Pittsburgh: 


AlK'glii'ny Liidlum SUvl 
Corporal ion 

Aluminum Company of Xinmoa 
iiluw-Knox Company 
Calgon Corporation 
ConHolidtiiinn Coul Ciiinpany 
fVipp<‘rwrld Slool roinpaii\' 

I 'riidbto Si 11*1 Company 
l)rav«i (’orporaKion 
.(''trUi Si'orling Inc. 

('luif Oil ('orpornlioit 
iTarbiiiion-Walki-r Itvl raf ItiuoS 
Company 

IT J. (Ivin/. Company 
nopp^nsiull Company 
.1. II. Illllrann & Skms Company 
ifi*«K>p St col Company 
tluiX'N & I^imghliii SU'il 
Corporal ion 

•Toy Munufucluring C't>inp.n\y 
Konnumalul tnc. 

Ivoppors Company Tno. 
liW-Norsf Company 
I.cvin«ioii Steel Company 
Mesia Marbhie Company 
.M iiiv Safcl y Appliance'll i lorn p:i ny 
Js'niional Steel Corporation 


Kuclear Mnlerinls & ISquipnieiit 
Corporal ion 
Papercrafl Corporal ion 
Pittaburgli C!uke & Clwinical 
Company 

ViilHburgli Waif (ilusH Company 
Pillabiirgh »Sle*T ('umpuny 
H. K. Porler C'oinpnny, Im*. 

11. H. HoberlHon C’ompany 
Jifjckvvvll Manuraeluri Iig 

t ''Onipany 

Tlock\vvll-Sltindard T’orporaiion 
Kuhi Rnginoeriiis Comiwinv 
•Slienangn Fnrnure Company 
Til Ion, Ine. 

Union 1?l«;lrif Sii'ol Corporaiaiil 
Uniiecl Kngineerjiig nint 
Foundry (^itiipany 
S. Steel <‘orporulloll 
(Ceneral Onice.s 
Vesuvius Crueible Cumpaiw 
VVasliiitglun Steel ('orpoi.ilion 
Westinglioiise Air Hrako 
Company 

\Vefll inghoiiHi ■ l%k ol nc 
('•orpornt ion 

Kiln ill J.. Wiegand Coini>aiiy 


Pittsburgh National Bank 
is your local contact 

European Kepresentuti^'c Office: 

20 Place Vcnd6me, Corijj Franeu 
.TMione: Richelieu 97-89 
Cktble: PITTSBANK 
Telex: riTBUHfi 2*1 SU 
.Rcpresenl ul i vo: Pierre A. (*1 i11 ie 11 • u 

Head Office: ViTih A\enuo mid Wnod St re- t 
J'iltsburgh, Ponnsylvaiii.i loJs'.U. 

Ciiblo: I'lKSTHANK 
Telex: FIKS’lTiANK 

AhnmiJer; VVilhtini Hold. -.h'.. l‘ji s'»ierii. 

PITTSBURGH 
NATIONAL BANK T 

Poundi-d 18GI Tolal Pesourcea' Sl.U.'l. 1»11: ol (14) 



All over Europe, more and 
more people are jumping 
at the chance to use Hertz... 

... because people are fast discovering the easiest, most 
economical way to get from point to point is in a Hertz car. 
Rent a shiny Hertz Opel, Vauxhall or other fine car in one 
place in the U.K. or Europe, drive where you like, then leave 
it with Hertz anywhere else. It's the Hertz Rent-lt-Here/Leave- 
It-There service. And with a Hertz charge card, you are 
instantly recognized at over 2000 Hertz stations world-wide. 
Head for the sunny bright Hertz sign. 


HERTZ 

RF.N r A CAR 
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Continued from page 8oi 

Sir—M ay I poiiit out that even the Norse¬ 
men (October i6th) were not definitely the 
first across from Europe? There is reason to 
believe that Irish Christians fled westwards 
from their settlements in Iceland when the 
Norsemen arrived there. There is an Irish 
tradition of a westward journey by Saint 
Brendan the Navigator, which may have in¬ 
cluded a visit to Caribbean waters. Tliere 
is a Norse saga which appears to bear this 
out. The Welsh make a counter-claim for 
one Prince Madoc, who went westwards 
with eleven ships. 

Phoenicians were at Madeira and there are 
carvings somewhere in the western hemi¬ 
sphere depicting Levantine and negroid 
human types. It has been regarded, as 
possible tliat negroes from ancient Milfi .. 
accompanied by Arab navigators, crossed 
ocean. It is said that Columbus consulted 
a Breton named Koatanlem, from the isle of 
Brehat, before his voyage. He had at least 
two Irishmen with him, as did the Norsemen. 
—Yours faithfully, Patrick J. N. Bury 
Dublin 

Paper Making Machines 

Sir—I t seems to me that your paragraph 

Walmslcys: Best of a Bad Bunch ” (Octo¬ 
ber 30th) is both harmful to the company 
and the country’s exports, and also mis¬ 
informed. 

St Anne's Board Mills (an Imps associate) 
developed the ** Inverform ” paper making 
macliinc, which they then licenced Walms- 
leys to perfect and manufacture. This 
machine which cost a great deal is described 
as the first really revolutionary machine in 
paper making for 150 years. It is because of 
it that Beloit of America subscribed for a 
block of Walmsleys capital and took the 
United States licence. 

Second, the other paper machine com¬ 
pany, Milspaugh, could not have been all 
that bad judging by the keen fight between 
Americans and Swiss to buy control, won 
by the Swiss about ten years ago. Since 
then the record has been poor. 

Thirdly, the Scapa Group’s profits have 
grov.'n considerably. Primarily dry felt 
makers, they have been successful because 


paper bulletin 

A quarterly publication of the EiU provides 
an objective analysis of the UK paper and 
board market for paper makers, users, 
stockbrokers and advertising agencies. 

In the latest issue: 

THE TREND 

Qf BRITISH PAPER OUTPUT 
THE UK MARKET 
FOR MECHANICAL PRINTINGS 
THE ^IBRESOARD 
PACKING C/fiSE INDUSTRY 

Details end subscription rates: 

THE ECONOMIST 
INTELLIGENCE UNIT 

Spencer House 27 St. James’s Place 

London SWt 

HYDe Park d711 ext 27 

60 East 42nd Street New York NY 10017 
Murray H|i1 7^1850 


LETTERS 

of their machine designs, machines made by 
a subsidiary. Thesp are made here and ex¬ 
ported and have enabled overseas subsidiaries 
to fuction profitably.—Yours faithfully, 
London, EC2 W. R. Darwin 

Israel 

S«—Mr Cleveland (November 13th) has 
attributed words to me chat I have never 
used. Not even by implication ** did I 
assert that the ^separation of Transjordan 
increased the claim of forcsgMrs to the area 
west of the Jordan river.’’ Wbai, t did write 
was that three bodies of UD&puted rmte, 
the League of Nations, FbpI Qpmr 

misaioo and the Unhed Mado^ 
to a degree the Zioniat chm id ntMtioe.^ 
tharthe^biat two of ttie8e/Kiiid:i^ as far 
reoomniehdiiig tepartidoi^itf t|ie wiNtem 
pan of Palestine low te|Nimt9 AArab 
Jewish states. 

With r«ard tO 'Mr Clcvelaiufs ooniments 
on the British force which suppressed the 
nadve population/’-1 would poktt, out.-dsat 
before the British came on to the scene d^iig 
the First World War there was not a . 
independent Arab state in existence. 

The Israelis and Arabs have mudli to offer 
each other. SureD peaoefid coexIsMiiGe 
between them should be encounmad.—Vburs 
faithfully, Morris GBRatftiCK 

Wesfc/tjy-on-^ai, Essak 

Sir—M r Morris Gershlick claims iiihis letter 
(October 30th) that ” the Jews and Arabs of 
Israel live togkher by and large in the most 
harmonious spirit” One could only wish 
this were true. Unfortunately an independ¬ 
ent assessment of the facts leads to other 
conclusions. 

The areas of Israel inhabited by Arabs have 
in fact been constantly under military rule 
since 1948. The army officer in charge of 
such an area may restrict, exile or arrest any 
Arab living in the area without trial. These 
powers are often used, particularly to deal 
with political opposition to the government. 
An Arab nationalist group (El Ard) wanted 
to present a list of candidates for the elections 
on November 2nd. The leaders of this 
group were immediately exiled to towns and 
villages distant from their homes, from where 
they were expected to provide for the families 
they had been compelled to leave behind. 
All this happened without trial.—Yours 
fAlthfully, W. R. G. Hiluer 

London, SEio 

Incomes Policy 

Sir—T am sorry your comment of October 
30th touched so l^htly on Cmnd aBoi. 

The important issue is not whether rates of 
pay for clerical and administrative workers 
should reflect differences in the. regional 
scarcities of such workers (your views on this 
subject are well known) but whether or not 
clerical and administrative workers should 
now recognise that in the scale of rewards, 
their contributions to the Output of the 
nation is of less value than that of unskilled 
labour. 

May I quote from Cmnd 2601: 

a) Proposed rate of pay for s clerk after IS 
years’ service, £89S. 

b) JkctiuA rate of pay for a gatekeeper after 
3 rears* service, £697., 

c) Actual rate of pay for a craftsman at age 21 
(soon to be age 20), £902 6s. 


603 

Even a budding Sir Ronald Edwards in the 
administrative line would have great difficulty 
in securing this salary before age 30. 

Can we not have the aegumems for rational 
wage awards (surely there are some?) and 
perhaps an assessment of the changes in the 
relative worth of adminisuators and crafts¬ 
men in the past 20 years ?—Yours taithfully. 
Brighton, Sussex ^ W. Walsh 


Ladn America 

Sir—A s I tjve next door to the corner shown 
in your soapriioi (September 25th), I checked. 



Buenos Airet: the English in exits 


The ambulant fruit vendor in the foRgrckund 
has since died j-he was not English. And 
the ffoift iPaiguUle is the only thing English 
about the shop in the background.—Your^ 
faithfully, Fbdbricx) Fink 

Buenos Aires 

Vietnam 

Sir —^Thank you for pHndng the edited ver¬ 
sion of my letter (October mb). Please note, 
especially as my first mendon of Liberals *' 
(September iSth) was the occasion of the 
initial sardonic attacks, that to call the 
National Liberation Front the National 
Liberal Front is to make an idiot of me. 1 
trust this was not your intention.— Yours 
faithfully, Tom McGlynn 

Vienna 


EIU Quarterly Economic Review 

JAPAN AND 
SOUTH KOBEA 

The current reoestion In Japan has 
persiatad for far longer than those in the 
past, and the recovery Is bound to be 
correspondingly more gradual. Our latest 
Review analyses the signiPicance of this 
(or long-term growth, and the implications 
for the government's economip pqljcy. 

Details and subscription rates I - ' ' 

THE ECONOMIST 
. INTELLIEfENCE IlNIT 
Spencer House 27 St. James’s Place 
London SW1 
HYDe Park 6711 ext 27 
60 East 42od Street New York NY 10017 
Murray Hilj 7-68S0 
Takeuchl Books Ltd., 105 Aoyama- 
Kitamachi 4-chome, Akasaka, 

Mlnato-ku Tokyo (403) 3051-3 
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...fhot't rlO^ 
me fomplef 
shoesi transi 
machines ? 


m 










do it? • 


...Around three 
miliion'yords 
a month... 
mostly silk, 
on ond synthetic 
Con you give 
m offers f 


We wonr to 
steel factory 
Can ypou fim 
Can you ser 
technicians! 
manage it ? 


Informotioiii 
lot I need first, 
loto. And what 
>ms and taxes ? 
it? 


By the woy« 


YES. 

'it. a. The range of our service* and capalHlitieB would astound you. 

Wa* ha^ of 7,500 experts in 80 branches and affiliates throughout the 

world. As one of Japan’s largest and most oxpormMied trading companies, we 
ean offer you fast efficient service in any expect of import, export, triangular 
trade and joint investment ventures. Why not let your nearby C. Itoh man give 
jou his expert help? You’ll find one in every major dty of the world. 

International Traders/General Importers and Exporters/Business Consultants 

<^C. ITOH & CO., ITD. 

(ITOCHU SHOJl KAISHA, LTD.) 

lOMiOM MIIMCMI KemiMffiii Hffiwac, Caniomilc SI., K. r, 3, Knirlwftii ■ Cabl*: ''IIOHCHU I.ONDON ECS” 

NHUiamCfl r.P.O.II«Kllt.Oiwhn.JapaN. lOKVa OPnCI i €. P. l>. Hoff M Tskya, JapaSi,. 

OMtaM I. SuMMi Uirf... rml>, Haiatar^. PaM.Mwf, MIIm., MUtW, BMpad. ki Mlwr mmSmuoi Y»k. U0 

Mavlfffi Clips Mb Paala. Baanaa Airan, JolianMnbnrv, Boyrouth, Trkeraa. Kaar llaHakok, .<Uiifapara. Djakarta, Ha^kaap, Sydnry. and atknr MAIM Altlfii. 
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For the salaries you would pay four secretaries in London, 
you could employ five of their counterparts In the North 
East. Of course - luf s hasten to add - a good secntary it 
worth far more than her weight in salary cheques, and this 
is simply an illustration of financial benefits in the North 
East. 

More important is the way new manufacturers can claim 
outright Government Grants of 26% towards cost of 
buildings, 10% towards plant and machinery. Free deprecia¬ 
tion of the net plant costs enables them to be written off at 
any rate the manufacturer chooses. 

An added advantage is that, because of local supplies of 
coal, industry gets gas and electricity at favourable prices. 
And there are ample oil installations at North East ports. 


Other valuable, assets are the availability of fglly serviced 
sites and ready-made factories, the excellent Iranapeit eni 
communieeiioni facilities, the hardworking adspiablo 
labour force - and the fact that staff appreciate living In die 
North East. 

No wonder many firms new to the region are doing very 
well. Now is the time to join them to benefit fuUy from the 
growing prosperity of the new North Cast. 


For further information, ask your aeemiairy to wHlalg 
The North East Developniont Council 
20 Colling wood Street 
Newcastle upon Tyne 1 
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To gentlemen of 
anagement concerned with 
e business of processing 
inerals, a mountain could 
ell be a valtiable asset. To 
ring the project to a 
rofltable maturity involves 
^ geological and feasibility 
' surveys; financial and 
edondmid’reports; designing 
building and procuring of 
equipment; installing and 
commissioning of plant; 
[nitial Supervision of 
oductidn and personnel, 









The Edgar Allen Group, 
imperial Stool Works, 
heffield 9 will undertake' 
handle the entire 
processing project, 
combining these many 
tasks into one neat and 
economical achievement. 
The book "Materials 
Processing" explains in 
detail the comprehensive 
service offered to the 
materials processing 
Industry by the 
Edgar Allen Group. 


MMI UU* « CO. LTD.. SHFnilO: 

feduction; raw grindtna atid 
processing of inintirals and other 
matertah. 

1 following ar« also memb-si-s of the I le.i /y 
bnginaering Oiviaiun oi tiv i.dgjr Alien Gi oup 
cjlwrlpji a rompmhehN'v rtihg^ 'jf processing 
plfint equipment. 

iMTisH HEur umncTumt 
CO. LTD., OHEFFIELO; 

puloevl^pd fvel ptant; fine grinding and 
separating plant, 

lUElL LIMITED, LONDON: 
tnaierials dwing; dnsf roiiection^ 
ralctning, roasting and tMollng plant, 
INDUSTRIAL NEAT EKfNAROERS UNITEOy SHEFFIELD: 
froiu/er and industrial refiiperathn 

ACRES UNITCO, SNEFFIELO: 

Induetrlal fatis for atrigas ronirgi. 















Solsaidto theGuv^tur 

‘’l.ook, have you heard about Spring Grove?** 

“Boilci suits and whatnot?” He says, 

Veali. 'fliey hire out industrial garments for a low weekly 
hire charge —no (*apital outlay that way, see? Even the 
hire charge can he oflsct against tax. And then Spring 
(h'oco do the lot... supply Uic garments, laund^ *eiftand 
replace *cm when they wear out. You wouldn’t bave to 
hothcr about garments ~ and we'd always look smart| 
wouldn’t we Sir?” 

‘'V'ei y convincing.” Says the guv'ncr (o me. “You sound 
like a high pressure salesman.” 

“.\o," I says, “if s just that a male of mine told me. His 
linn use Spring (irovc. Reckon they’ve got the Ijcsl of 
both worlds. (larincnt hire saves time and fuss,’* 

Well the guv’ncr nods and says: “That’s pretty good, 
Sam.” 

“And then there’s white towels!” I tell hinj. 

“While owls?" He says. “What about white owls?’* 
“I’owcls, ” 1 explain. “ WhiteForthewashftMim; ’ 
Spring Grove do those Rolomatic lowcl Cabinets.*' 

“Ah.” Says tli^ guv’ncr* “Now they’re very good. iVe 
seen them . 1 . Spring (hove supply fresh tow'clling every 
lew days, don’tithey, so ^here's always clean towelling 
on hand?’’ 

“S’riglit. And yon gel 1 W Iciigt^^^otl^^r 
“Sam,jl tbiirtk got somethrajj^f* hSikzWijg " ^" 

for his secrcUry;. “ I’ll gel in contact willi Spring Grove 
right awayi'Wli^'does that sound like?” 

“.Sounds like aLn^ailvertis^mciU.” 1 says, as I wanders out 
of his ofFi6e. 
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YOUR BUSINESS 
at East Kilbride 


fiiiOVF. 


, Head OnW, 

'WIIDIO GBOVB LMMSHBUI 

•Sprite 

'^el: fS^WiMriii SOei 3 - 3 'i 

Iffranrhi-s throughout the lountryJI 


JMldl^ex 


e Financial inducement 
O Expanding labour force 

• Excellent industrial relations 

• Housing for employees 
0 Advance factorlM 

# Scotland's most modern town centrt 

# Prestige office aeeomn^ation 

. # Ample car pi^rks... . 

i # Easily accessIbteHbnly 30 minutes 

fitim Ol^osv Airport (1 .'hour, 20 minutes 
« _ fioiji Loridon) 

Cf'M firms are siready prospering • 

I ' i: ' 

fi/tir/»/l>sts eon^emg fyst KUbiJdi '»s. Jfieir next 
g«fth poSei^mWfffidaut ^^eviAvMUirftSrjddr]^ 

S 9 V 9 rYpotsibh 












The full services of a nation wide 
construction company with 
extensivs resources are available 
from key centres throughout 
Great Britain. At the same time, 
members of the John Laing 
Construction LimlM team have 
a close knowledge of focal 
conai««isiirKlea;*>^^j-;. 

organisations fully 

undei^e every^assof tmildino 
ag^ civil engineering work. 



J(»rm UtjiQCoiMIhMliafif^ 
Gitai Briiatrt and OvanaSM 


LTDftCSr 


B&^ast 
Birmingham 
Bristol 
Cardiff 
Carlisle 
Glasgow 
Leeds 
Lot 

.Mi 

N< 

Southampton 
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"A. ■■ ■* 


up Cusli^sl^iaiiprice of your 

A U.S. Customs Iii|$p^lor in oi;H; bb^ Terminals 

shiphriMts on tibei^t. 


Arrivals reported by tcle(^Oiie''t0.y^r custOitntr Or-his^Eqj^t on All Emery routes. 

Emery service available from the U.Kij|b;;^JUSTjMlitAS CANADA, SOUTH AFRICA, U.S.A., JAPAN, 

Emery ofTices in the U.K.: ' v •’ ' 

London Airport (U.i^^|^k|^Efttrte^): Telex^o. 25211 Tel: SKYpoit 1833 
Manchester AirpdM;^: Meieul^ 5262,^^. 236 Manchester City: 

; ;;j|^«li:Trafrd^ Park'1241 
Livef^pi^iS|^4:Air|;ip SS81 

Birmingham: Tel: 0^41 3417 (B*hajn): ^tland, Prestwick Airport: 

Tel: PrfistvMck 78006 
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Electricit y 

h^ps your employees do a 
bigger job-and lo%v«rs 
production costs 



• Whcliicr yon employ loor 10 , 000 , 
tlir powrr offlrc’-liirity can multiply 
rvrry matr.s output. 

• Human rners^y can cost joo times 
as ITU I I'll as rlcrtfiral riicrgy for the 
same job. 

• It is important for yon to riiqiiii'r, 
from time to time, whether you have 
a process that could be performed 
belter, more cpiirkly and more cheap¬ 
ly by the power ofrlectrieity. 

RememI >t‘r; proressing ifvcthodSj . 
well as plant, become outdatisd. 


Your Electricity Board is ready to help you 
with advice and up-to-date literal me on a 
w ide range of industrial applications. 

Ask for an Inclusiiial Pubiirations List — 
eovct'ing Data Sheets, Indiustrial Mono- 
i$raphs and l*rodue(i\iiy Books-and a Film 
C'Blalogiic (and get your name put on the re¬ 
gular mailing lisl). Or write to; Elcetrical 
Devrlnpinrnl Association ( i/f./?), Trafalgar 
Buildings, 1 Cliaring Crons, London, swi 

ElecMcUu 

pui$ power into production'^ 
lowers eos^ 
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7 Duty 
Problems? 
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[o lovse con I I’Ol 
of* youiv,;bii^^s$;^^‘ 
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for Kl )i ri f’s liookTot Tnividitig v 
iiir Ksiulo DiityS which v\Hl explain 
liow cun hclji widioiit Lukiiig 
tliiin a mifio/'ity.holding in your 

I 

•<< <• 








me lli•l|....' 
mrttk tHk iiuN»c«rd 


Is Impel 

.-A **- 


Estate Duties 
luvestnient 

Trust Lumteel 

» 

I'ioiTv lloii'>f, 7 Oopiliall Avenue, 
Ixmckm K (;2 Nutiimal 0381 


ThB suuReitli the jOorocard 1$ nerw striked. 
ThrolglioutKaropelieoBiieat, sleep orenter^in 
OBi orBdtt—simply by ^odaclBs Ills Snxooerd, 
ills fthic Kuropean credit card. Issued wlthtlie 
autherlty of The BritlshBotels and Bestaursa ts 
AEWdjation, snd t)ia jq^gpovil. of The Iirter< 
aattonal Hotel Assodatton; the only card 
accepted hy many of Europe’s finest establisU- 
n^euts. Wherever your haslneis talwsyou, your 
Bucocslrd vrill save yew .aasittirfc smooth your 
Journey. And all it costs you is four yulneas a 
year (even less If your company buys several 
cards). Get your Secretary to askfor f all details 
Straight away. 
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JOHN THOIMPSON tackled it! 


Pr^icolt that require special engineering Bkitls-<-^ch as the build¬ 
ing of aircraft refueller vehicles now in use' on most of the maior 
airports in the world- -come quite naturally into the provirice of 
John Thompson companies. 

Each member company la^ a specialist in its own field; each 
devotes expertise and experience to one specific line 61 endeavour: 


metal window frames for the luxurious new Park Hotel, Munchen- 
QIadbach West Germany: road and rail tankers for liquids and gases: 
structural steelwork for some of Britain's major power projects.’ 
Whether your requirements are exceptional or for quantity produc¬ 
tion John Thompson will tackle them swiftly, professionally and 
with true economy. Gan we tackle, somothifig for you? 






THE JOHN THOMPSONiGRQUP QF COMPANIES 


WINDOWS Lf 

INDUSTRIB8 (LONOON) LTD.. JOHN THOMPSON (TfHUMinijr i 
JOHN THOMPSON CONVEYON CO.. JOHN THOMPSON 
LTO.< JOHN THOMPSON IN8TNUMENT CO. LTD., WlC 
COMBUSTION ENeiNBININe PTY. LTD. (OF AUSTNAUA 


KTHOMPBON WATtN TUBS SOlifiRS LTD., JOHN THOMPSON MOTOR 
IITC.. JOHN TMOMfedU CHANLTON LTD.. JOHN THOMPSON REACON 
I aeaiNS) kTD.,j tHMMCN BROTHERS (SIL8TON) LT^ OARNAM 

_JASTmeS LTOr, JOHi m bl ^S OW industrial CONaTRUtTIONa 

ST PLANT LTD.. JOHN THOMPSON%P«WQIHg .|ltO.. JOHN THOMPSON ORQNANCE CO. 
CAL PLANT LTD.. «OHN TNOiMON CAUBTRALIA) PTY. LTD., JOHN WlOMMW 

-ON IHDUSTIIIAt, CONBTmim)^ lAUSTRALIA) PTY. LTD.. JOHN THOMP^ 

JRC (PTYIATO.. JOHN TNdMPPeir CNOtA) PRIVATE LTD.. JOHN THOMPSON- 

ETHOMrtlBNeoaaAiiet'JON nti 


J THOMPSON ASabOATBO COMPANIES 
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dlltieSj^ shipment and Qr^ctlpn of cQmponents. 


Oifir ntorn maiiAomb^ hi a fhffr s^fvlee. It oah provide ^verythfn^ dp to the export of complete ' 

plants—‘and includes assembly of ifianufacturers, fhll desigrn facilities^ 

ftnanQe/ote^lsuptt'vis^fttkf'yj^^ cAirijMl^ui^i'a 

pack^p;jit#&:]ror ;^xtr^ i^|;|#iei|ni|£^i|du^j^^ packakiio#' 

mechanical handlini? facilities in storagre units, etc. Over the last 21 years we have exported in this way capital 
and other goods to the value of many mlUions of pounds to ovei* 120 countries. If yon wish to sell or manufacture 
anywhere In the world, or have overseas enquiries which present dlfllcttltles, odr Export Manageme^v0sn^pe, 
and the knowledge and specialist skill of our Project Malinger^', may well be the answer. 
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Utinf tb'CobfM mdior dHM m 
# tnakar, a waareh tciantitt iHgs 
thnmth ntna fb§t of fromt monfno 
to fi§ ba^bf §M§I ko. 


Ill iiMif, p ir ii i m iwt — v«nr 
rmiiMlialito. •hrtn • p«iiit 
on • glasl«r« 4^000 ImI atov* 

•M Ittvel In Swtdtn'a ArtttMi 
CIrcl*. tiMfi tiM hoU takM on 
qulto difforont |no|Mrtlono. 

The fact-remains that olBcrolooiiMe ^ Ip /'ti^nfvay'M«pjg(i-; 

f W'lA^sWfeln* 

sarivlM of 'ofle-old too buriMi 


be In ruc-sae alie. Surprisingly, 
ihia wes the ainewe^—a complete 
drillino unit that one man could 
back-pack ov^ rivers or mbun- 
taine. An Atlai Copco Cobra that 
could also dig and break. 


beneath the glacier's moraine 
ridge... Getting there was 0ffiQylt 
enough. Getting there with a com¬ 
pressor and rock drill was out of 
the question. They would need to 


pylons in the National Grid System. 
In feet, tl^ ^e. used Hi rfmpie 
spots'practice^ everywhere from 
Alaska to New tbaland. 

This is an example of how com¬ 


pressed air experienoe has helped 
develop the world's lightaet motor 
drill. Such experience is a part of 
Atlas Copco senrice to contractors* 
mines and industry the world over. 



MasCbpco 


onoup HF^Qi;aPT(R$ atlas COPCO AB • STQCILUPLM. 1 • SMEOEN • sales ANEf^ERyWE IN OVER 100 COUNTRIES 
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Through the Wire 

P KESBttKT JOHM^ luB a J^tedskm to make. The Weat^s diptoimts ate hUt 
an the road agam, <ihd al! their roads lead to a question that nobody but 
* Mr Johnson can anawer, Mr .Michael St^rt, who.has.been ndking to 
.Germany^ Herr S^vfider. in London this Friday, goes'to Moscow to see Mr 
Gromyko on NovemlM.'aoth. Senator Man^eld has be^ haiffing tte MoScew 
.air on ^ Jotoson’s behalf this week. The Nato defence ministers meet 
for a'sp^ sessiou on November 27th. Herr Erhard gads to see Mr Johnson 00 
Oeoemto 3rd for ■Ae most important meeting of Ae lot. ' 

^ thrie. conversations will he the same. It is whether .the 
next main'aim of American foreign policy should be to set hp the joint western 
■ nudm fom the Gmmhs have been asking for, or to. sign a treaty with the 
Russ^' aimed at s'topping Ae spread of nuclear weapons. Maily people believe 
Aat in ah ideal worid tWs Aoice should hot be necessary; if yoy lode at it 
strai^\a joint western hiiclAr force seems perfectly comfadblc wiA a non¬ 
proliferation: treaty and we should be able to hiiv< boA hf . them.' But the 
Russians cannot or ^Jl not sec it Ais way.' So Mr Johnson bas.to.chd^. II 
is a choice between ah old priority Ad a new one—to "put it blutitly, between 
picking the Germans as the mairi people to do business with in 1966,'and picking 
the Russians, ’ 

This is Ae big issue of the coming year. By comparisoh,* Rhodesia is a side¬ 
show—an important one, because it raises questions of conscience and the danger 
of a racial war, but a side-show for ail Aat. Provided.^it can be. kept .under 
amtrol (and it might not be) the Rhodesian problem .will eventually settle doi^ 
into perspective as a nasty linie crisis Aat never became a nasty big crisis because 
A^ great lowers did riot get involved. The world’s major issu« arise where 
the power is—and right now that means in the relationship between Russia and 
America, and in their relations with thejr problem partners, Oiina and Germany! 
For several reasons, this paper thitiks that on balance the best and most advehtur- 
, pus course for President Johnstm to follow in 1966 is to try to dp businem with 
Ae Soviet Union. The result could be a change in At pattern of power to Ae 
advantage of both America and Russia and, in the. end, Aeir frlendk too. 

The fir« reason for.thinking that Mr Johnson should give (wiority to his 
ridations.wiA Russia is Ae reason Rrutus gave to Cassitia! .There is a tide in 
Ac affairs of nations, and yon can eiAer catch it or miss it. The tide m affairs 
betw^ Russia and the West smcc 1963 is unmistakable. It b visible in alt 
Ae litde things Aat go on happening whether Ac statesmen command Aem 
to or not. East-west trade goes on expanding across Ae dividing line in Europe, 
and Ae main reason why it does not expand even faster is Ac purely economic 
one Aat the communbt countries do not produce enough goods'.of a qusility 
westerners want to buy. The next article examines Czecbo8loyaida''s efforts to 
sharpen up its economy so that it can face western compedtiM,' ^he physical 
barrier across the nuddle of Europe is being modified bit by'bl^; Ae Hungarians 
dug up the landmines along Aeir border with Austr^ Ab. autumn, and Ae 
Gkeebs may lighten Aeir bit of Ae.iroo curtain next year. 

The Vietnam quar^l Bas stopped Ae top men ralking to each oAer in public, 
but Ae foreign minbtpn aiid lesser ofliciab, Ult alpne journalists, go on meeting 
.and chatting,amicably.' Even the rbutitie ^ arguments tibout German, unity 
Anuiia routine onea r there b no extra vePom in them. Thie extraordinary ttung 
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about the Vktoam ymt is that it has not affec^ a}! not 
a lot. The Rusaans and Americans ritually skhg eaclAl(her, 
but iti.aU sounds oddly like a cross-talk act. The only 
noticeable effect of the Vietnam war has been to prevent— 
so far—«ny major new east-west agreement being added to 
the test ban treaty signed in 1963. 

This is why people arc wondering whether 1966 is the 
year to catch the tide and float off another major agreement. 
The trouble is that most of the ideas put forward with this 
in mind-Hi nucl^ Irohw in ceporsl Euro]^, or a limitation 
on the 'sise of coditentioiuil m mine area->afe 

rqected by the Germans because pick but i[iennany for 
different treatment from any other major power, lliey would 
make Germany, in effect^ a special area subject to international 
police supervision. The Germans will not have this, and 
nobody caih force them to—for it is tbeir territory—ff they 
really p^t their foot down. But the same objection does not 
apidy m ^ idea of a non-proliferation treaty. This would 
be msmnunatory, to be sure, but only in the sense that it 
would try to limit nuclear weapons to the countries that 
have them now. Germany is only one of the hundred-odd 
countries <» ^ non-nuclear side of the dividing line.. 

. This is the enormous advantage of a noarprolifetation treaty 
as the possible next step forward between Russia and America. 
It is worldwide in scope. If Russia and America ate m 
co-operate at all, they must co-operate everywhere, not just 
in a limited atea like central Europe. Co-existence is indivi¬ 
sible. If the Rnssians and Americans continue at loggerheads 
in other parts (i the world, theit antagonism will inevitably 
seep back into Europe. To believe anything else would be 
as dotty as believing that it would have been possible to make 
peace with Hider in 1944 on the Italian front while going on 
slogging it out in Normandy. 


B ut would a non-proliferation treaty amount to a serious 
act of Russian-American collaboration ? The sceptics 
have argued that it would be a mere snap of pper, obliging 
nobody to do anything he would not have done anyhow. But 
the closer one inspects it, the more serious it looks; this is 
the second reason for urguig it on President Johnson's atten¬ 
tion. 

The mere rigning of the treaty would achieve nothing. It 
is what happens afterwards that would count. Suppose the 
Russians ai^ Americans have signed.on die dotted Um. They 
will therein have expressed, in the sdiemn form of an intei^ 
national treaty, their joint interest in not letdng nudeat 
weapons pass into the hands of any country that does not 
have them now, and the foreign ministries in Washington and 
Moscow will be asking each other how to make this work. 
The test case will come pretty soon afterwards; it will almost 
certainly be India. The Russians and Americans will have to 
decide whether or not they are willing to act as a team in 
persuading a wmried India that it need not go nuclear in 
order to defend itself against China. 

If they shy away frmn the test, die non-proliferation treaty 
will indeed be meaningjless, and the sceptics vrill have' been 
quite ;ight. But if Russia and America .do decide to operate 
as a team to keep Indui non-nuclear^ diey will find that they 
have star^ somedung big. For one thmg leads to mother. 

It will not be enou^ to offer the Indians a joint guarantee 

• • / 
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i^ainst a Chinese nudear attack; ^iBafce«eaaei. 4 as.fiudear 
umbrdla will have to be bolstcsed by measures to keep dm 
Indian army and sir fence strong enough to resist an ortKnary 
Chinese attack; o^rwise the Chinese could settle the affair 
by a quick and brutal conventional dust-up under the shade 
of the irrelevant umbrella. It wU also be nenssary f<n Russia 
and America to collaborate in lotddi^ aftM the smaller 
countries around India. India’s chances of staying out of 
China’s orbit would be pretty, well zero if the rest of southern 
A^ fell under Ctonese domination. This is why it is unfair 
to call a non-proliferation treaty a scrap of paper. Given 
Russia’s and America’s willingness to draw the consequences, 
it could be a licence to operate a joint foreign policy. 

Here she- argument swings bade to Europe. 1108 paper 
has been accused, in arguing the case for an agreement with 
Russia, of paying too much attention to the danger from China 
and too litde attention to the differences ^t still exist 
between Russia and the West in Europe. But if the above 
argument is a sound one—if a non-proliferation treaty really 
did lead to far-ranging coUabontion between Russia and 
America:—the effects would be felt in Europe too. For 
Russia would have made the choice which it neatly made 
under Mr Khrushchev and which it has been dodgmg ever 
stnoe he was deposed. It would have chosen friendship with 
the West before solidarity with China. A Russian decision 
of this magnitude is the only thing that will one day make it 
possibte to reunify Germany. It would also make possiUe 
the smaller tilings (the gradual demolishing 6 t the iron curtain, 
and the expanding of east-west trade) that will grease the slip¬ 
way for German reunion. Maybe it is because the Russians 
are beginning to see all these implications tiiat they have not 
yet made it dear whether they are really willing to sign a non- 
proliferatkm treaty. But what makes the Russians hesitate 
is the best reason for the West to embrace the idea. 


T he West in general, maybe. But what about the 
Germans ? Ifetr Eihard told the Bundestag on Novem¬ 
ber loth that his country wants a share in the control of 
Nato’s nudear strength ” in proportion to the tiireat to whidi 
it is exposed and the burden it carries.” His foreign ministry 
has been more explicit; the Germans still think the multi¬ 
lateral fleet is the answer to their prayers. But the Russians 
say they ate not going to sign a non-proliferation trea^ if the 
West dKS set up a nuxed-manned nudear ^t with German 
sailors aboard. They will presuinably objea just as strongly 
to any device that gave the Germans a share in the manning 
of nudear weapons, as distinct from a share in the general 
political supervision of weapons manned by other westerners. 

This is where Mr Johnson’s choice comes in. And with 
it comes the third reason for thinking that his emphasis should 
be on trying to reach an agreement with' the Rumtans even' if 
this means that the Germans do ndt get what their govern¬ 
ment says it wants. The Nunt fact is that in the last few 
years Germany's neighbours, foiends and euemies dike, have 
almost certaidy been overestimating Gepn^'s leverage in 
the worU. Gomany today, guflt< 4 iaim]ie 4 'IniA fitasd^mofident. 
after the smashing of 1945, stands hr much the same relation 
^ to the power centres of the modem world m Louis Napoleon’s 
France stood in relation ‘to mid-Vietdrian' Europe. Its 
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om^ioiiuo 'w^bc b considerable; ks political mfluence is 
misk slitter tbap people have thought. Qenuany can swing . 
a oemin amoiuiie.^ weight id spe^}^: sitoatioos (ss Louis ' 
Napoledo dkt in Italy). It is probably not a deceive elentent ; 
in the iaternatipnal balance, any more than Fiance proved ' 
to be in 1870. The great continental powers of north America ^ 
and Eurasia moved into the central European vacuum in 1945^ ' 
They iftc atill there,, and still decisive. This is not a moral , 
judgnM^ pcniinBy, whose present modwadon is admirable. 

It » a.-itpitBnieat of ta bard fat^ of intematiooal power. 1 1 

T he Gennan deptions in September were a due, The 
Gennans voted for material security, for not, tddng ddcs, ' 
for,not getting-out of line. The formation of the cabiiiet after-, 
wards was another clue. The nationalist right wing made a 
cballenge to the moderate men in charge, and it was beaten. 
The fact is dbat. German opinion is too sensible not to recog¬ 
nise the limits within which German policy must operate. To 
be sure, the Gennan problem needs: careful handling. 
The Germans' anxiety stout their nudear protection must 
be satisfied,, maybe by a seat on the Nato committee for 
nuclear planning which Mr McNamara has proposed and ; 
which the Conservative spokesman, on fmeign affiiirs, Mr 
Soitmes, supported in Paris on Tuesday. They also want to ! 
play an "equal part” in the military work of the alliance. 
One way of arranging that might he to draw thwn gradually ! 
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into the business of cMtainiog China east of Suez. It is 
there, not in Europe, that the main threat to the West lies 
right now. But that is that. If President Johnson jndges 
that an agreement with Russia to atop the spread of nuclear 
weiqwnB is in America’s, best ihteiusts—and therefore in the 
long nip in thp interest of everybody ,elac in the West, includ¬ 
ing the Gemans— 4 ie can pn>t»bly...per9Hade die Germans 
to aiong! with tiim> To put-it bhiiR^: if- Russia and 
America .wmk together, no medium-aiaedf power is gmng to 
staad out agamat them. And if they do wwh fB0kther» one 
of the eveptud by-products will probady be .-the .aatiqnal 
reunion, thtf the .GecBMma -rightly want above all etac. 

hicut.year is » year when things can he done. The Uoited 
States has a recently deci!ed;g6veiiunent stably in power. So 
has Germany. Mf Kosygm looks preny solid in the saddle 
in Moscow. Mr Wilson in London does no4 .but one of die 
achievements of the past year’s labour government has been 
to demonstrate that there is pteciQua little difference- between 
the two main British parties on. the essentials of foreign policy. 
This happy conjuncture will not last for ever. It all, adds up 
to a powerM argument for Mr Johnson to try for a deal with 
Russia in 1966. Maybe the Russians will lose their nerve and 
refuse to go through with k. If they do, we all go back to 
square one. But if Mr Kosygin, leadih^ the reports from 
China, decides to make 1966 his year for a deal widi America, 
the tesiilt could be a turn in postwar history. We could he 
through the wire. 


What the Czechs Need 

If the barriers come down, the most advanced economy in 
eastern Europe can be rescued from stagnation. Our special 
correspondent examines how the Czechs provide one example 
of what the other half of Europe stands to gain 


L ying athwart the barricades of.-central Europe, Czecho¬ 
slovakia-is the biggest economic victim of the cold war. 
The Czech economy has got stuck. It has got stuck for many 
reasons. .There is the problem of an old iaduauial base, 
situated on a declining coalfield and dependent on too many 
industries that took root there in the late nineteenth oentury. 
There is the problem of an inefficient agricultute. There is 
the problem of eEporta which have been directed for 20 years 
into a scarcity market which is now becoming choosier and 
tougher- Haid Czech industry remained geared to the western 
market after 1948 it would have suffered the pai^ of Belgium 
and central Scotland and every other Victorian success story 
belatedly ^spring itself to die needs of the second half cd 
this century. But it woidd have felt the pangs of inadequacy 
sooner, would have reacted quicker and would have found 
itself intematiqoally mote competitive today. As it is Czecho¬ 
slovakia woIk qp a year ago .encumbored with. * bundle of 
built-in resinanCM to dumge, some of them familiar to many 
wustora countries in the post decadr„vome of them pot,; which 
am .m mghp it a very slow j^.tatter,in,tbe t^.,. r .. -. 

‘rite Czetfbf wqiitd.havc -tu^ ritf^colt rime-even, if die. 


events of 1948 had never happened. The communist takeover 
stepped up industrial production by putting capital investment 
before living sundar^ and drawing women into the labour 
force ; women made up 38 per cent of industrial workers in 
1948, 40 per cent in 1963. But the expansion was that of a 
siege economy and all along was given too litde technological 
ba^ng. Now, as the table shows, it has stopped: 

Gross National Income (million crowns) 

1962 1963 1964 

*75.399 171,595 «73.**7 

This failuie is significant It is officially admitted. It. has 
occurred in the most advanced industrial society ^ eastern 
Europe. -It has set off there an intense mlf-examinadon in 
which recognition of the market syateai (defined as the 
" socialist market ”) has been pushed to the forefront of the 
remedial action that pet^ outeklu the economic, ministries 
have; thrust upon the govemmeot. Rigid, inflexible five-year 
pUniUt^has ground to a hrit., "I^terprise is to be stimulated, 
at -the bottom -of the .eftcuKanic. py^id. A more realistic 
price system is w k|8 mtrodiiced.. If C^horiovakla is tke 
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pace-setter of eastern Europe (that is, inside the ^loiip of 
Comecon countries) many nO less radical reassesamMitB can 
be expected elsewhere. 

The Czech failure is not wholly a marxist one; It is the 
failure of third-rate men with marxist convictions who found 
themselves unexpectedly at the top of the heap in 1948. What 
has happened to the Czech ectmomy is precisely what one 
would Live expected to happen , to the British one if Ted Hill 
and Frank Cousins had taken'it over in 1948 and had stayed 
in charge ever since. So the bright young people who want 
to get Cziechoslovakia oa die move again face tho added 
political probliem of the men in established posidons; much 
of the internal discusakm of this year has been a batde between 
the efficient and the inefficient in the ministries and in the 
industrial enterprises themselves. It has sdll not become clear 
whether the effidteit have won conclusively enough to get the 
order of change that is needed. But whatever is done inside 
the Czedi economy depends on an expansion of exporu. 
Here is one of the leaders oS the new movement, Professor 
Ota Sik, director of the Institute of Economics of the Czech 
Academy of Sciences (the nearest to a Czech Neddy): 

For a country possessing a relativriy advanced industry, but 
poor in natural resources and hence compelled to import a 
substantial port ot its raw materials, and with a relatively 
restricted hmne nurket hampering the growth of efficient mass 
production, foreign trade is a precondition of economic progress. 
This is the consideration to which insufficient attention has been 
paid in recent years. 

The Czechs' predicament is that, since the almost total 
tumround of their trade from west to east in 1948-53, they 
have lost touch with the market that would have kept them 
m their toes, would have compelled technological develop¬ 
ment and would have forced some of their best traditional 
industries to make the effort to stay in the forefront of design 
and quality. Here is Professor Sik again; 

The one-sided drive for more output, for quantitative targets, 
is inevitably aixompanied by a lack of incentive to technical and 
technological advance, to use modern materials and turn out 
better and more up-to-date goods. 


C zech consumer goods look shoddy by western standards ; 

even the glass industry has failed to stay the pace with 
the Scandinavians. But it is difficult to see what can be done 
to improve competitiveness outside the Comecon countries. 
The Czechs are locked into the same kind of system that 
Britain has been inside the Commonwealth. They need 
Russian grain because their agriculture is in a poor state ; this 
Russian aid comes on terms. The Czechs would not dream of 
buying from north America, even though the Russians can 
export to them only because th^ buy from the Canadians. 
There is an easy market for textfles in eastern Europe; so 
while the Czechs have grasped the fact that they must shut 
down their uneconomical coal pits (the first nuclear power 
station is coming along in two years’ time), they mean to 
persist with more dd-ftehioned textiles than they should. - 
At the top there is a shying-away &om easy credits from 
the West, even to help them turti the comer. The Czechs 
did not profess particular ititetest when the Hungarians and 
others demanded that the Comecon bank should keep iiiore 
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of its cajtital in' gdd and cbnvewffde currency. The Czedri 
have lagged bdiind the Pdes amf Hungarians In ei^oriiq{ 
joint projects with western capital. But there is a private 
recognition d where the answer probably hes. The news that 
Jugoslavia was flirting with an applimtion to join Efta 
produced the untffiSdal comment that, in this at least, the 
Jugoslavs were good economists. 

The best hiqie fm Czechoslovakia is that the realists will 
have their way inside the econon^. There are to be 
changes that would have been dioi^t unbdievable two years 
ago. Housing is not to continue at tiie minimal prices that 
95 per ceiu d families now pay. The aim is to get towards 
economic rents. Passenger transport charges will go up as 
the subsidy dedines. The railway system is over-otended: 
branch lines will dose, more transport will shift to the roads, 
and the trunk road network wiO get real money spent on it. 
There will be an expansion d private car ownersltip. At 
present only one Czedi in 60 runs a car; in future 30,000 
cars a year will be rdeased on the home market, but there 
is already an dBcial waiting list d 110,000. 

Besides these structural shifts the Czech expansionists are 
pinnii^ most hopes on the development of economic initiative 
among enterprise managers. Next year up to 20 per cent 
d investment decisions are to be taken at their level, and not 
in the ministries; capital will be charged for at a higher 
rate d interest (6 per cent is being talked about) to ensure 
that it will be claimed by only the most effident enterprises. 
The aim in the next three years is to introduce a three-tier 
system of pricing which will open the door a chink to economic 
realities. The central planners will retain in their own hands 
the fixed prices for raw materials, fuel, electricity, major 
machinery, staple foods and consumer goods. But in a .second, 
limited-price, categiny suppliers and retailers will have to 
bargain between maximum and minimum prices. And in a 
small, third segment prices will be allowed to float. After 
years d wbdly artificial pricing the authorities are reluctant 
to let reality break in too suddenly. 


T he same caution is evident in the new freedom allowed 
to enterprises to use whatever surfdus they have left after 
paying taxes and amortisation. The aim is to allow the local 
managers to invest the remainder in {dant expansion or in 
higher wage rates. In theory this could end in the inefficient 
being allowed to go to the wall. It may happen eventually. 
But initially the budgetary payments will be rigged to penalise 
the efficient so that, in ddding up wages, the profitable and 
unprofitable will start level. It looks like ime more concession 
to the old guard. But the expansionists know what they have 
to do; to end the delibmte equalfsatimi d wages, and to use 
a moderate wage inflation to end the absurd hoarding d labour 
which Czech enterprises now practice. .All this is a whiff d 
what has been done in the West; some d it is consciously 
imitated from the West even if it is present^ for political 
acceptance in socialist terms. Enough influential Czechs have 
got the point; what they do now is being watehed evefywhere 
in eastdm Europe. But the most crucial sup riiey Live to 
make is to reopen tiieir economy, m western faifluences, 
gradually but steadily. They can ^ (his onfy in a ptffitfeal 
context that they find acc^NaUe. Whicb u one mote reason, 
one more vote east, for brLdting throng tite wire. 
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Pressing On 

T he British Government is ready to envisage the possibility ’* 
of further economic sanctions on rebel Rhodesia, including an 
oil embargo, if they are shown to be feasible.” The Foedgn 
Secretary tolid the Purity Council so on Wednesday. These were 
absolutely the right words to use. The developments since the 
rebellion (^gan on November iith are justifying Mr Wilson’s 
strategy of applying pressures on the Smith regime gradually. 
Clearly an oil embargo is the next major step, even though, in 
terms of British party unity, it means trouble for both Mr Wilson 
and Mr Heath, as is pointed out below. Internatiooally, an effective 
oil embargo must rest on a very broad, solid world consensus. It 
would be wrong to accuse Mr Wilson of being pushed into it by 
the United Nations ; the truth is that such an embargo cannot 
be worked by Britain alone, only by world-wide agreement, and 
it is right to make the community of nations collectively responsible 
for seeing that it is as oil-tight as possible (and for ensuring that 
Rhodesia alone takes the brunt of it). President Nasser’s decision 
CO close the Suez canal to Rhodesian goods is a (probably illegal) 
pinprick compared with the effect oil sanctions would have. 

Broadcasting on Wednesday night to Rhodesians who, as our 
Salisbury correspondent tells below, already feel perilously shut 
off from reality by the rebel government’s suppressive measures, 
Mr Wilson dwelt on the problems with which the illegal regime 
has confronted public servants—civilian and military—^in Rhodesia. 
He now has real hopes of keeping most members of the colony’s 
official ‘'machine” at least in a state of enough doubt to stop 
them throwing themselves into Mr Smith’s arms irrevocably. 
Here again, he has chosen the right strategy in setting out to play 
up the Rhodesian Front’s internal divisions for all they are worth. 
The rebels, whose claim of solid African support was punctured on 
Thursday when lo African members of parliament came out 
against the rebellion and 3,000 Africans went on strike in Bulawayo, 
could now find some of their white supporters turning loyalist, 
openly or secretly, quicker than they dreamed. They have certainly 
not dared to enforce oaths of allegiance. 

* 

Wilson Waits—Calmly 

M a WILSON is confident that his initial sanctions are having 
the required, effect, both diplomatically and even inside 
Rhodesia. Tito fill# of the Smith regime are regarded 

as critical, jpar&i^tiy(now rewarded with the 
KCVO) ha^ Mb'^ W rallying point for loyalist feelings. 

Another qiaKlpfonce can be looked for after Christ¬ 
mas when tiie 1966 begin to be visible. 

Mr WilsOA in his broadcast on Wednes¬ 

day night, dikt white Rhqdeaia'does not have to choose between 
UOl and ontt inan* one vd^’Jlii^chief appeal to Modesian opinion 
adtl'lb m ^Ithe ^Mdstkution, with modifications (a 

hird^ tcmwdm that the present state of 

iOM^ty haf iai»;{^i|yitable bta made clear his dissatisfaction 

wmj^e of nationalist politicians. All 

be seen,, if it. can persuade 
rcbellidd'^'i^'^ ghastly farce from which 


they would now prefer to draw back at the durteentfa hour. 

The Government still distinguishes between those in the Smith 
regime who it thinks are merely acting stupicUy (Mr Smith 
chief among diem) and those whom it regardi> as downright bully- 
boys (Mr Lardner-Burke in particular). If reality is to break in, 
it must emerge inside the Rhodesia Front party. On Wednesday 
Downing Street received with contempt the news of Mr Clifford 
Dupont being sworn in under the ham-handed title of ” acting 
officer administering the government ”; it is believed that the 
first choice, the erstwhile Duke of Montrose, effectively di^ualified 
himself by his language during Mr Wilson’s stay in Salisbury. 

Mr Wilson has promised loyal Rhodesian civil servants full pro¬ 
tection for their rights and status, even though Britain cannot 
now protect them physically. He has been buoyed up by the 
loyalist declarations of diplomats and the resignation from the 
Rhodesian army of the Governor’s military aide-de-camp. The 
advice to loyalists to stay at their posts in Rhodesia, in the expecta¬ 
tion of crippling the rebel regime at the decisive moment, is a 
further indication of Mr Wilson’s confidence that the rebellion 
can still be made to crumble away provided his systematic pressure 
is not displaced by extfemer action from the UN or anyone else. 


Almost All In Step 

B ritish party unity over Rhodesia is getting a trifle frayed at 
the edges, but there is still more than enough in evidence lq 
discourage Mr Smith. The Prime Mnister ai^ Mr Heath have 
so far managed to find a common foothold on a narrow ledge. The 
sanctions now proposed by the Government gre the minimum that 
Mr Wilson could hope to sell to world opinion and his own back¬ 
benchers, and are about the maximum that Mr Heath cotild per¬ 
suade the bulk of the Tories to accept. If the Government goes 
on to oil sanctions (or tacitly accepts a United Nations move in 
that direction), Mr Heath might very well have to jump off. 
But so far not so bad, and Mr Wilson was entitled to the enthusi¬ 
astic tribute paid to him on Saturday by Mr Maudling. 

Throughout the crisis the Prime Minister has put aside waspish 
things, even turned the other cheek, to preserve a reasonably united 
front. He has had less trouble than Mr Heath from his own back 
benches (although they will make his life difiBcult if the Smith 
regime were to hang on securely) but Mr Wilson has achieved 
a sustained note of national leadership which may have its effect in 
the country at large—as well as with the Rhodesian loyalists. 

Mr Heath has had a trickier job. Ranged against him is the 
ever-vocal Right, many of them his old antagonists from common 
market days. In dealing with them he lacks die sanctions of bring 
prime mini.ster, or the charisma of being a former prime minister. 
His speech in the first Commons debate after the rebrilion Smacked 
suspiciously of a man trying to hedge his bets, and predictably he 
lost both ways: the Right stiU thought he was pussy-footing, and 
the Tories who were prepared to back the Government thought he 
was leaning over to appease the 

Second thoughts were better. The front bench speakers in Mon-, 
day's debate on the Enabling BUI came down much more firmly 
behind the Government. The Amerys, Walls and Hastingses staged 
thek expected demonstration and hept the debate going longer than 
planned, but this may have been a blessing in disguise. By the 
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time the biU reached the Lords, the peers had Steady be^ talking 
about Rhodesia for over nine hours. Lord Salisbury had shot his 
bolt, and their lordships were visibly wilting. So by two o'clock 
in the morning the Government got its Bill and the front benches 
were still united. Just how many Tory backbenchers art unhappy 
with Mr Heath's line it is hard to say, but the debate certainly 
gave a lopsided picture. Acceptance of sanctions extends far wider 
than the Berkeley Stcvas salient and once it was clear that the 
Right was going to have its say Mr Heath might have been better 
advised to encourage more of the sensible men to follow up Mr 
Shepherd’s counter-attack. 

The Tories are, of course, worried by pro*Smiih rumblings from 
the rank and file in the country. |usr as at Suess time, the anti-wog 
vote is there lor the picldkig, and Tories could argue that, by 
affronting it, the late Hugh Gaitskell committed political suicide. 
But did he? The other interpretation of the effect of Suez on the 
subsequent clectibn (and the paraUd really must not be pressed 
tee doaely) is that it earned Mr Gakskdl the reputation, however 
unfairly, of^ changing his tack to catch* his own party’s wind and 
then pressing his attacks on the Eden government so intemperaifely 
as to raise doubts about his iudgment. The Tories, by their atti¬ 
tudes in office, must be oommitted to broad support of the Wilson 
government’s present policy, and thsr should be their decisive 
yardstick. 

But if they are concerned about the domestic implications, then 
there is at kast a cynical chance that Rhodesia may yet be Mr 
Wilson’s undoing. If Mr Smith suirvives, Mr Wilson’s own side 
might tear him apsrt: if Rhodesia turns into even a small blood 
both for a few white families, then public opinion at large might 
rwing more pronouncedly anti-black. And the Prime Minister’s 
harshest critics ought to concede that either outcome would be 
undeservedly rough ^tice. 
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But W WOMiiii tl»n a|iriq^te 

in MB Ncith^ mah yet f»i(i;«rl)A|Ely binkl^ 

whi^ ie the ium of its Rhodesia |po%y. reti^t^'m^ 

be because they both kmnr^is is where d^ Teal'divergrace lies. 
**Restoration of the rule of law” is a splendid phrase, but it is 
not a clear policy for action. It begs the question: how? There 
are, of course, internal differences, notably within the Tory party, 
but the median answers of the two sides would run something like 

Labour would say: It;i8^iieceKaryf imd polisibtef kiiS 4 
Ian Smith and his crowd, ^d replace them with a more liberal 
administration, which would restore legality and make some €qn*> 
cessions to the Afneahs. If sancrionaare tough enough and really 
begin io hurt, a majority of the whites will turn agaiqat Smidi, and 
ask to be taken ba^ into the bosom of the Modier Country; we 
can then start again from November loch. 

llie Tories would say: Sooner or later we will have to deal with 
Smith. The whites nnll not turn him out; if sanctions really hurt^ 
this will only make more bloody-minded. And if there is 
violence, they may turn not to us, but to South Africa. Our only 
hope is to End'the right degree of pressore to make Smith more 
sensible^ 

Labour thinks of Smith and his group as small, frightened men, 
who will shrivel away once the heat is really turned on ; the Tories 
.see them as stupid* but determined, even Asperate, men who may 
well fight to the last ditch. On both sides^ attitudes are tinged by 
emotion as much as by logic, but this makes the leaders’ striving to 
preserve unity nd easier. With the Enabling Act through, and no 
very contentious orders lo deal with (unless the Tories insist on a 
debate on tobacco), there is a' chance of a breathing space, which 
both front benches ought to use to try to get closer agreement on 
these practical obiectives. 


Unsplendid Isolation 

FROM OUR GORRCSPONDBNT IN SALISBURY 

R hodesia today lives nervously on the radio. Tired and 
worried.businessmen snatch quick dinners, then begin the 
endless dial-twiddling search for news of themselves. Where it 
comes from does not matter—the Voice of America, Zambia, the 
BBC, Moscow, New Delhi, Cairo, Pretoria, Paris or Peking—it is 
all material to feed their slim hopes and worst fears. Wherever 
the twiddling comes to rest, the voices are talking about Rhodesia. 
The sale of transistor radios has been phenomenal. Since almost 
every sclf-rcspectiDg urban African already has a transistor, they 
too are listening hard. 

Tlie ham-handed censorship of the rigidly controlled Rhodesian 
broadcasts, plus the wide spaces bravely left blank by the censored 
newspoperSi has turned censorship into a boomerang. Whether 
they are Mr Smith’s supporters or not, people want to know what 
is going on. Nobody except the outside world tells them. The 
hundreds of overseas journalists here are not being censored—it 
would seem an unpossible task for the small, inefficient and 
hurriedly recruited band of censors. But their newspapers are not 
allowed in. A symbol of the swift 4c3cent of authoritarianism was 
Monday’s burning of the London Suodqy papers—except for the 
Kews gf the World and the Sunday Mirror. 

In ahniosl total darkness the Rhodesians stagger on from day 
to day. Wincing under the i^svy economic blows from oiitsi^, 
are cut off from normal world aedyky, with no money coming 
in fund none going out. Their busmesses'are cldtsr^fsiyscd by 
fear of di^ effect of sanctions or bogged down by controU.' Sojkr 
there hasheen no material support from South Africa jsiid no 9gn \ 
of diplomauc iocognitiem. The government is clearly aneious 


about its internal support. It is significant that there have been 
repeated warnings to Rhodesians that it is Mr Wilson’s obvious 
aim to split the Rhodesian Front party—which was not unanimous 
anyway on UDI (now called officially the ” assumption of demo¬ 
cratic rights ”). People are heard whispering, “ Are you still for 
UDI ? ” There are evident signs of relid when the person 
addressed says ” Yes, of course.” There is no doubt that many 
whites who were ardently pro-Smith have been shocked by the 
swift reaction of the 
British government, 
the severe sanctions, 
the new rigours and, 
above all, Mr Smith’s 
shabby ttb^nxncm,of 
the gallght Obverikk. 

Sir Humphrey 
Gibbs, 62 years old, 

Eton and Trinity 
College, Cambridge, 
and Rhodesian- 
born, has acupcised 
everyone. Thu in¬ 
duces Mr &Bith and 
his government, who 
though be would 
cave, in ai^ retire 
quiedy to ^ form. 

He baa done noffaingf' 
of,the Bind.. Stiffened 
by the preaenoe ^ 
the iit id juatioe/Sir 
Hugh flcd^Kidby 
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^n ■ iottnicti^. .^om. Wifaju^ aad. the Ptlece, Sic 
E^nfriuey W ^iinehty carried dw flag. Ta Mr Smithy the 
($venm it A.dangerous rallying .point of lo^y to the old order. 

book outiide the gates of Govcrnmear House ia a k^fcca to 
Ic^al dtiaens of all tacea who flock to the qui^t tree-Unod ttvenue 
to sign up.. The pilgru^e has been a silent one :. just a si^^ture 
and ai^ address, with nobody yet breaking protocol by-apptading 
a comment. Few qow expect to be invi^ to. tea and cncuoAer 
sandwiches on the lawn with the governor’s lady. With Sir 
Hum^ey’s phone cut (di, his military and police aito insttaeted 
to witbdrow, Ids salary a^ expenses probably already chopped, 
die government at midweek was moving in for the coup de .pace. 

While this war of attrition goes on agdnst die Qpeen’s .hiwful 
representative, the government is maintaioing its d^oe prdtesta* 
tions of aliegiimce to the Queen. These men ate tWtcr;^ ahiom 
in thek protests. What defeatt so many peopU is the.,i^ttij|Mrdin^ 
belief jdiat the Queen can be separated. f^.;ber;:g»vctbiaent'ia 
Wesuninsieri Mr Lardner-Budie, the aiinister,of jiSKich, dechqpd 
this week that he would not consider tumaelf aadcad.ipnralhB sqw 


Zambia's Predicam^t 

FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN LUSAKA 

S O far, the big bogies are quiescent. One week after RhodesiR's 
independence grab, Zambia continues unrestrictedly to obtain 
its power from Kariba, its coal from Wankie And its petrol' and 
other supplies up the railway line through Rbodesbi brom Moeam- 
bique. llic copper, too, is moi'ing out Without hindranOe. Ndtl^r 
has there been any sign of the often predicted exodus of white 
South African mmers frm the Copperbelt. The work-to«rule by 
white miners which bad started before November nth was 
promptly called off by their two unions when the rebellion began. 
Only at the Mufulira mine, where white labour is notably intransi¬ 
gent, were the union orders disobeyed. And even Mufulira upped 
tools again after the warning that President Kaunda delivered 
in the same unusually impassioned speech, on Sunday at Broken 
Hill, in which he strongly voiced the Zambian government's con¬ 
tempt for the Rhodesian nationalist leaders in exile—a contempt 
which has never been well disguised. The white railwaymen, 
too, called off a planned go-slow action; to them and to the 
mineworkers* leaders, the president expressed his thanks. 

Financially and economically, Zambia has largely followed 
Britain's example, removing Commonwealth preferences from 
Rhodesian goods and excluding Rhodesia frcmi the relevant 
schedule in the exchange control regulations. The commercial 
banks have done the Mst, suspending Zambian transactions with 
Rhodesia until such time as the rebellious colony can create a new 
clearing agency or mechanism. But lio oflUdal bm has been placed 
on payments to Rhodesia from Zambia. A few Zambian firms and 
mdividuala are , now stuck with Rhodesian instruments of pay¬ 
ment that the batiks will store up until the dust has settled. 

Zambia draws approximately 40 per cent of its impdrts from 
Rhodestaj arid ihe ihmase . in Zambian tariffs on these gboda 
points to an CMiiteops ^itip in the cost of living, juft when the 
Zambian government is'seekihg to stabilise it in order to safeguard 
the amUdbus jCif mhlicni development plan. Importers are being 
pr^sised to sedd aiteinative sources, and tariff amendments on 
go^ from ptl^r ac^es ate shortly to be introduced to give them 
a' further mditpmieiit. . . 

' UiiodeAwn to Zambia, not sure whether they will 

be pdd for ^leiir goods, M nattnBy being" waty. But the 
itmnodiafirnri^^ SmRh"teg|ffie*s bnpositioft of export per¬ 
mits, whi^b deliveri^^^ that many Zambian 

firms rely on Rhodesian waieBbiMies for dieir sio^. The 
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« rofkl tetter of 4 teaoteM|i aigoed personally by tbe Quqen,, Hb 
doubt that can .be anQ^itpd. 

Non>llhodestena aap " poor Salisbury—it was a pice 

place.” Othqw aay, ifliM tbqr aeet acquaintam^ m tbe staeet, 
“ What, are you a^ here ? ” The Britiab, the Ametkana and the 
Commoowealth Devehqnnent Ooepora^ have moved out. Ike 
Uneaco atafl ate on the my to Lunip* 'The Univeraity College haa 
no money left after the end of the year to pay ateariea>wit-dependa 
heavily on funda teom Britain. The future ^ doo.or so A&fean and 
white atudmta, and the entire staff, ate te jeopardy. Can Bhodesia 
afford to. keep iu coUege tunning ? 

Looming over every sriiite head ia the dark-shadow of the four 
million Africans. In Bulawayo abortive strike! have been IfiinAed 
whkh were broken up ^ the pdice. Froteat matdws have 
diappaed with teer-gea end dogs. Seliabury, frem teditad 
inddenta and endtess tenaiqn, haa been comparatively quiet. The 
tendency new ie for the more politteally aware Africana to aef 
aside their dffferencea and take a stand behind the Qovanor^ 
whom they aeo as their utomie authority and ptomaor. 


Rhodesians’ fear of stronger econ^pic sanctions is leading them 
to hoard what they haye^ and IMy.yaaii fiod 

get spate pant and other shppneji,‘at leoat thrbngh ihe boiitmd 
Rhodesian channels. Zambians cannot help but wmider whether 
Rhodesian restrictions will aoon apply to oil and petrd. 

ZamUa’s predicament it clear. Total sanctions, by Britain' er 
anyone else, i^inst Rhodesia will kad to (at least) a Rhoden 
ban on trai& to Zambia, despite Mr Smith's contrary assurancte. 
Rhodesians are lurdly likdy to sit back and wat^ goods that 
are being dented* to them pass through to Zambia. Preddent 
Kaunda’s government may denounce Mr Smith’s rebel regime, 
but it scrupulously avoids talking about further sanctions. Zambia’s 
finance minister, Mr Arthur Wina, contented himself last Saturday 
with saying that “ other financial and economic measures of a far- 
reaching nature may, if and when appropriate, be taken.” 

Zambia has certainly done some mhre contiagehey planning, 
although this has been kept a well-guarded secret. Jiist a few 
hints have been carefully let out. First was the government 
announcement a month ago that a team of British and American 
air freight specialists were to visit the country. Their visit com¬ 
pleted, the mining companies, particularly Roan Selection Trust 
with its Ametican connections, have announced this week that 
in conjunction with LocUteed they are shortly to run exp^imental 
C-130 flights, each carrying 25 tons of copper, from Ndola to 
Dar-es-Sataam. Alternative and more conyentiphal routes out 
of Zambia have also been explored. The general manager of the 
Benguela Railway, Senhor Bandeira, visited Lusaka leoently for 
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cbosultattons m Ids Iki^s cipacify; these tifts are 
fo have covered the poasibilities of using Rhodesia 
motives arid roUitig 8U>ck on the Zamtoo secdbii. 'Wbdesia 
auspecti Ztftnbta tf hoarding rail trucks. Truck aUbcadcpia were 
cHmssed lit g nieeting between ministers of bott^ cdiintriea^tiefore 
the Rhodesian ministers broke off these talks oin the ei^'bf the 
rebellion. The possibility of Rhodesia now unilaterally' nesiiicting 
iniCik.atlocations is feared in Lusaka. 

Negotiations have also been held with^ Malawi Railways, and 
a shipment of oil tanker trucks oh its Why ^to Australia from 
Britain is now understood to have, been diverted to Zombis.- These 
and other vehicles would have to -provide road transport between 
ihe Malawi railhead aind Lusaka, a distance of some 40O miles 
over, a gravel road that could be difficult going foir heavy vehicles 
new that the rains Sre^'Setting in. Another route ^hac may .be 
iwed is by rail fr^ Dhr-es-SalSain to Kigoma on LSke Tanganyika, 
eiid from thdre water to MpulungU in Zambia’s ooftboni 
province.' Hero sigiun there is about 40a miles of gravel road 
then to be negotiated to bring goods to the'Copperbelt. 

But the physical transportation and supply factors are nm 
smaMrily President Kaunda^s greatest worry. A cessation 6 t 
production in the copper mines could release 44,000 Africans 
and 8,000 Europeans—putting the former on to streets, and 
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sending-^ Jaiiiet bidt to'Rftdfleai'bnd^So^ k 11^ 

eontia^ fqf>' 'aq,’jen^di of tiite; ^ZliitUa’'ibei£^ bft 
unemplojqBeat preUem, ‘bot tfur'is lAiuk ilo 
rural arbui who 'to. enter the .cull eqoMni^;!^ w 

first time. Tltbte Afirkim who are already esai^oybd in the miiibB 
stand to lose sdmettiiag recently and tenadotitty acquit, and 
they penenf'a more idtngerous political prdbleim ' A 'departiqe 
of the' Emoptlans'fioiB tik mines presents a dilEeimt but .in die 
long term ^u^y‘serfoua. tbrtqt; tmce they lefo it #nild be 
difficult to-lute di^ back. ' Setm Koiii this the.'idfii of 
sir-frei^titig ceppa {S naturalTy tiot to be smmed by a-Couatry 
th^ mtiM reeognise the’ iihportance to cMtral African staU% of 
keeping-the'(%>per mhi^ 'gililng.. 

'‘Frtmdqiit Kaiiadallj'gflKrerniiieiu cank to fiiH'i^ef juat'a -year 
ago'to ftise wbat Mr Afthdr-WitiB tormed a ciqtoi^ 

tions.” ''Onoe' .unt^ wayt tbC'-aiDbtdDUB devetopmenf plan liiiust 
keei>^iig 'it:Z^bU’t idvanee h'not to be'‘totaf^d"'tod'the 
wta^ Rg^y statoU^ jebpotdksd.' Aittoiig'thhildo'g Ztttibiiiniit 
tbwe toanok-'Of igonked tosentnient ^tj-^st when -Zathbls ha^ 
em^t^ iMtf bm f^radtm to find its .qro..feet snd. spend 

.r v-r.;• —-i- -I. . .. . 


Its weaiin on its own oeveiopment, tne very same Knoocs 
formerly used federal power to curt^ambiafs newth now 


Amerjcan Douljts 


pabM OUR Washington ooRiiBsroNbENT ' 


F t crudely, the Administratioo’s chief'interest in Africa is 
Africa should stay quiet and permit the Ignited States to get 
on wkh its ur|^nt business in Asia, Latin America and Europe. 
To support Britam against the rebel white Rhodesians is fully 
consonant with this interest, and the Administration's support is 
unequivocal. Its initial steps, announced by Mr Goldb:;rg in the 
UN Security Council on November i2tl^ were roughly parallel 
to Britain’s, and repre^nted most of wbat could be done without 
legislation or, perhaps,' legal complications. 

The Smith regime is not recognised, the American'consul-general 
in Salisbury has been withdrawn and only a small staff will be left 
there for routine work (Rhodesia has an American community of 
about i,6op, including many missionaries). An arms embargo has 
been imposed, as comprehensive as the embargo oh South Africa— 
that is, it extends to such things as trucks usable for military pur¬ 
poses. Credit facilities and export guarantees are being denied. 
An immediate victim is the General Electric contract to supply 
3d diesel electric locomotives for the Rhodesia Railways. With¬ 
out the Export-Import bank guarantee, thU sale cannot go through, 
although Zambia, which would have hech joint purchaser with 
Rhodesia, may take , these locomotives. It is now official policy 
to discourage private investment in Rhodesia and all but essential 
travd^ The Rhodesian staff formerly attached to the British 
embassy in Washington has lost its status. 

As Mr Goldberg aaidp other measures are being considered. 
One may be tbe-hinposltiim of licensing off all exports to Rhodesn. 
Representatives of some "thlrty^firms trading to Rhodesia wwe 
invited to the State Department dq, Thursday to discuss the iippU- 
catiens. Direct American exporta^to Rhodesia were worth ifto 
ariUton last year and consisted flgij|il]MiC4|^ircraft parts^ road-to^i^- 
ing and farm machinery, texjHto gttoda-and, 
oomplireted is the question of ntiufaobiles which lire .ntoil^ 
t^jsentoied in Africa'jmtk toi 1 gMiilStaP> there. 

/..fanport oonCtol would pre^nt more legal difficulties than expoR 
cijfb^. There is rsluounoe the Tndiag with the Enemy 

AtN^hllff wifich expqntsL to Chink Gutoi and other outr|^t bosdto 
<Sto waBffi feijilttiea-'are ba'nqd/XiK tpc Seciwi^ Coiincil'jiPi'jfRI^ 
of.tlk Uhked Katms GbrirW and di^ ffik 
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Rhodesia as a threat to the peace, then the Administration could 
use k$ Bull virgin powers under the United Nations. Pa^ietpation 
Act of 1947 . Bui Britain has so far successfully resisted the appli¬ 
cation of (Lapeer VII despite the pressure of the African states. 
American policy is not to get ahead of Britain but to keep in step. 

A policy of avoiding trouble sounds simple-*but how. is trouble 
in Africa best avoided ? The present rule of thumb is to watch 
what Mr WOson does and co-operate. The impression is that 
Mr Wilson intends to nurse his fragile domestic consensus and to 
bring pressure to,bear on Rhodesia stage by stage over a period 
of perhaps six or nine months. Naturally there have been many 
discussions on the Rhodesian threat with the present British govern¬ 
ment and with earlier ones. Since no British government has been 
willing to contemplate the use of force to stop, a Rhodesian rebel¬ 
lion, the Administradon has never contemplated it either. 

But the Administration also views with great distaste the pos¬ 
sibility of a long ineffectuid boycott, with the black African states, 
supported by Ae communist countries, riamourmg for strong 
action. If that happened it would be hard for the West to.maihtaift 
its. good will in Africa or for communist influence to be conuined 
as it has been. If force is rifled out and econoouc and dqdomatiC; 
pressure does not work, the ^ctre of a cooirootation of black .an4 
white along the . Zambesi for perhaps twenty years threatens, to 
become lei^. 

. Mr Wilson’s conduct of the Rhodesian affair, in its latest staget 
is admired. But there is not much confidence .thqt his .gradi^ 
programme of pressure will do the fol^ittdcedf j^oop^c 
sanaipiu can do the job at all.. The most hppeM e^ 

^ peri^aps in i^e months (tte end ^ die ^ 

rc mootH^ the whits Rhodesianwm.. 4 coia 44 * 
the policy of iiuransigence. Tbgi} 4 eii|qg 
migl^ be^ to attract support ai^ .a nego^tc 4 ^ 
lioq-mi^ beoameipmiN^^ S tb lntpi^A^ 

tration would C happy to see a 8ecdenitttduit;|yy9^ 
by^tep progr^ to poU^at^uato,^ 
immediate transitum tqblacfc 

^ Fqfanjmlym r 

. .'qrisis S 0 €Jlusin^t 
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Hyster: Answer Man i 

How would you "turn round'* 5,000,000 returnable soft drink bottles H 
times every eevoh daye?' . ; j ; v>-v f • r. '/^ 

How could you ' 

prosperous yet hopelessly old fashioned dock area 7 
It Is the happy knack of being able to provide solutions to problems like thaw 
(in various parts of the world) that earned Hyster the nickname "Answer Man". 
Whatever your mechanical handling problem, we guarantee to supply thp 
equipmentthat will solve it Rapidly. Economicalllyi : ’. ' / 

As well as fork lift trucks (from 2,000 lbs. to 46,000 lbs. capacity), vye supply 
mobile cranes, straddle carriers and a complete new line of rough 
terrain trucks. 

If you feel you could use some help in solving your ’ 

mechanical handling problem, ideese contact one of 

the dealers listed oathe map below. He'll be glad of an V V 

opportunity to demonstrate how Hyster earned ths 

"Answer Man" nickname. If you preler, conwot Hyster 

Overseas, Sales Department Turriff Building, Great. BuAyUaAfl 

West Road, Brentford, Middlesex. Tel: ISLeworth 1922. 



C«l«d*iiian MflhMilral Handling Cn. Ltd. 
■•5 Rigby StfaiTOlgcgow, El. Talephonc: andgeton 
5221/b. SnralM^I^.} J®**"^**; 

Ln^nrcniif ' 

Rntharhani.'' Tnlnpl|gfiftai Mi^a^am Hill. Sraoch 
depnci: NaWfeMis.''Wigan and Spa'ding. 

A. N. Msaanr Umltnd. f raciaian Worka. Ring Road, 
Naaa.|t^ Oublln lA. Tal^plia^t Opbim t. 
Sranfeh dadncf ■IrRaln Hnuad; SIS iLUbi^n Road.' 
AaMaat t. Tali Sntfaai E i WUt. 

dmd MyniV Ltdn Vala Road, Windcor. Sarks. 
Falaohonat Windaor C319I. SrancH ottieas: Sarvico 
dopoca: GardHI, taan t wond and Birmingham. 




> . , «AVg PARIS 1.08 p.m. 

ARRIVE RIO S .40 p.m. the same day 

Always th« moat eomforlabiai now asaln tha faataat way to 
mo-^ Air Franca Boabio Jot IntorcoMinantol. Tho'naw dlract 
atrvica, flown on Saturdayai.wlth a conitoctlng flight from 
London at 10.30 ajn. M tot world's tongaat noomtop flight 
0,000 mitat}, and gffara an immadtato onward connection to 
Beof^iulOc 

M France now serves Soull) 'Americajilx 

nTghto to svery m«)or eltjf. Thrsi new Welcome 

Amortet, Bwll, and BrM P$ru d Baffrfti are JJJ 

traveller wiehing to combine pleaeure withbuelneea. Ask your 

Travel Agent or neareet Ak Frwee office ter the JW v}5SW!I 

Toure brochure and full details of all Air France Workf-wlda 

services. 


i'onrJ 


All FIMCE, 151 lEW Bill STIEET W1 

tMtolNNM MmtoWa W^WWIilimito W> TWII 

iMiwtorafviit mtomuaiMaK.; 
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The IntesT&tion trend 


Let the ima|in*tion leap-fn^ the present trend and a 
completely integrated food complex may be revealed. 
Grain sucked out of barges into dock-side storage silos 
or carried along pipes to inland sites; on tte spot is the 
four mill, part and pared of bread and biscuit producing 
tinits; by-products are mixed with other ingredients and 


formed into animal feed to be fed direcUy to animals and 
poultry and Simon will be there, engineering the plant. 
Learn more'nboiit the way Simon operate ak trend setters 
food, whilst protecting the interests of the 
ild^pendsiiilii,> by sending now for a copy of Simon 
l|^j(tsi(erin|f ReWew number four. 


Simon Engineering Ltd 




anoCKFOKT • iNOLAMD • AMD SIMON HOUSE • DOVA STREET * LONDON W.L 
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Voices Off 

S iuMM(iM4iiifoiigi» ^ JieadUnps ,«490 jgK:§ 
Mady MBpMwioB'^of liie 4 fijau. «caK«’ 

sS'.tepwnne |fi^i> ) ) M i w i..,•, mi¥t 9 . ' 
the 

in so imuqt.«|pitala».- I^lopi, fpr |i|«tapet.pili^d>i^ ^ 

ststes mi^ B^,«oQrider » mrwiA 

aad.s(deiEh^.illlQBiues {o.w^:ini anw 
headline. gm W<reidh>der.t^ Qioaea uiy tteopiiib 

as remiKelKHit.IUMdcaw as ai«h.Siqtii{fii a. snuill 

and veiik atate jsven.tqr. Alrican! st^datfii« is .un(e|»e< 
aenutive ef idle 3d u a whole. The yqiant mectiif: in Nawobi 
of the Kien]^ Ugaodw and TanaaoiaB lleiii^ cf foventtient and 
Zambia’a yice-piesident, althoi«^ fia .niMe dbWl;. fiaspnhyftd 
than any outburst by Sekou .^oucft nia^ «^wa-:rbecause> 
instead id- abquthig Jntoi the wind, these Jeiidm' <d< aanie djixtf . 
million pet^dc conoentrated on making a joint puah tat uifW and 
practical objoctivea, and this task imposed aome discretioa on their 
utterances. 

Some shouting there was bound to be. Ahicans could hardly 
watch in silence while the-rebel reghne-, *10 effect, carried off four 
millitMi of their kith and kin into indefinite captiyjty. Oemonstta- 
tions, sometimes ritRods and uMkify taking ftitisb officiid prenuses 
as their main target., (in' the absence of Rhodesian one}), have 
occurred in Nairobi and Dar-es-Salaam, in Ghana and, more 
notably, in Ethiopia. African students made their protests in Israel 
and India, although those in Moscow disappointed the Soviet police 
and TV teams that surrounded the BritiA embassy in readiness 
for a spontaneous riot which somdmw never got organised. 



Outside the British High Commission in Nairobi 


The ** liberation committee ” hiStalled in Dar by the Organisa¬ 
tion (ff African Unity (some of whose member states have scath¬ 
ingly derided the committee’s preference for wmds over deeds) 
valiantly ui^ Rhodesia’s Africans to fight. Others, more bluntly, 
saw a " critical test in Cairo radio’s words—for the OAU itself. 
Only three weeks ago, after the Accra summit, sevend African 
leaders claimed that their organisation was at last in a position to 
take effective action on Rhodesia. Calls for a special meeting of 
OAU ministers aic alrea^ being made, '^veial offers of troops 
to join in an OAU operation have also boan made.; but, apart from 
Ethiopia’s a|id Ghana’s, the offers reported so far are not of military 
significance. 

Is it a case of “ Those behind cried Forward, but Aoae in front 
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cried Back "? Nut entirely. True, Dr Banda’s warnings a gaiiwr 
wild talk, his blunt statement that sanctions can be effective only 
with ^eat-powet ahoui black 

Africa’s miliury impBIli^ obfoe a{tfy<^^dBppgb.fo^ Malawi, to 
itaeaposed front-line pp|itidp.ijl(jhl$l^blQ<»dq^ 

^ Banda’S: nrguments and IMipdesil^ldfotocs are no 

match for those of Ethiora, ^wt ^jqpt, so far, 

h8* gone fao.fiw^ than saying^offTlipc^ close the 

Bhofksian tradt^.;, A^iaru^ilfi^ib^ ^aa^Ster has 
twining guerrillas and sead^tfai^tel^; .. 

.-Thp commoiuM Afdwh denoiiunMor'«*«}|,:ir':fW|}8^ to be 
thatft,if'foice ia,.to be nsed against the .Smith reidWdi,iwly in the 
last resect,should it.be African force. Better a UN-cpeWfion.; best 
of ^ a|kriti8bone.(Ghana’saffer of troops was an offer to the<pAU 
or the JLW or #rttain), NyeFere.spofo! for many others when 
he said,pn Tuwday tite Ricans might feel they had to take 
over j<d> if .Britafo, was seen .to be failing to do it. At the UN. 
the oejginal pmppsal. by the AMcan group (eee below) was that 
apy mditaty operatiaus ahoidd be mounted, in.accordance with 
Charter proviaions and by U jli^t. 

The two mtionalist movumrents’ failure to unhe even now 
has relieved African atttes of.an.iiwiKdiate need to decide about 
recognising a government in eate. Zapu and Zahu have each 
claimed to be setting up swdt. a government. Npbody in Africi 
is impressed, and Dr Kaunda it not alone jn voicing his scorn fur 
the two movements* representativestheir igatements are given 
due publicity, but. there has been no rush' ib rally around them. 
Much more serious African concern is focused on Zambia’s obvious 
perils. Some teportt,suggest that the heads of government whu 
met at Nairobi gave priority to n drive to obtain tight'guarantees, 
from Britain and/w the UN, to proteo Zambia’s share in the 
Kariba dam and power phnit. Central African Airways, and 
Rhodesia Railwdya« .It la' sensible to concentrate on this first. 


On Stage 

M r IAN smith's supporters, in Rhodesia and in Britain, see 
the United Nations as a sinister tool used Against them by 
Afro-Asian cdtnttiilnism.'' ^ Pfr.eoaXtbn in^^lpA attiction, they 
should look to l^^ing^ Its continent id t^^rsc few days, of the 
rebellion has been that Rhodesia's Afneans can expect nothing 
from the UN, which, as China now tirelessly repeats, is ati 
imperialist tool jointly controlled by America and Russia. 

Before smiling tolerantly at the. delusions of Mr Smith and iVg 
MaOf the British reader'shoiild ask himself whether ho shares 
the belief of a number of his own countrymen: that the UN is 
an anti-European tool jointly controlled by America, Russia and 
** the Afro-Asians." This we^ the idch that A monstrous UN intdr- 
national force stood poised to sweep,through Rhodesia with fire 
and sword (** like the Congo ") took fresh hold. Yet the consistent 
refrain of UN resolutions on Rhodesia, before and even 
immediately after UDf, has been a. plea that Britain should itself 
deal with the problem. 

in May, a Security Council resolution urged Britain to take 
all necessary action to prevent a UDl; ir did not propose any 
aetkm by the UN itself. The Assembly resolution of October lath 
called for- British preventive action ; 107 votes j^re cast for It, 
only two against (Portugal and South Africa), With Prance abstain¬ 
ing. On Noveml^r 5th the Assenibly’s resolution was in stronger 
terms, and the majority less sweeping (82 to 9, with 18 abstentions), 
but again the appeal was for .British action. And what was the 
Asaei^y's insunt reaction to.. event of November tith ? 
To carjiy> by 107 to 2^-a resolution inviting Britain to end the 
rebeltien. Next day* the council (10 to o) went ^ to call 
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on aU states not to recognise or aid the rebel regime. A|jlt Britain 
was happy to vote for this; only France abstained, inaii&tg that 
the UN dioiiUi never be concerned irith any statt^ private 
aiFair»-^:tib- 1 Mf, Bfitain’s. 

The dqft tftUed in the council on November 13th by litie Ivory 
Coaaty Ott'^bdialf of the 36 African states, at last aband^med the 
kmg-hdd principle that Britain icsdf ou^t to cc^. li' did hot 
aaually-co^einn Britain for failing to cope (individuli'apeakers 
In the ddbate did). But it declared that mtemational jleace was 
threatened and called lor action undbr Chapter VII (Articles 
41-43) of the Qiarter: aU stitea ehoidd sever all relations wkh the 
illc^l regime, and military action should be taken if peaceful 
pressure foiled to end the threat to peace (and the regime). 

What is most relevant about this draft is that, from the start, 
nobody expected it to be adopted. Russia could not accept a 
text that seemed to put U Thant in charge of any consequent 
military operations. Prance, as well as having simBar objections, 
says that it will hcM aloof from any and every UN vote or move 
on Rhodesia (although it has condonaoed the rebels and declared 
that it will have no dealings with them; die French consurs 
withdrawal from Salisbury was decidedly daunting to Mr Smith, 
who had dropped many hints about General de Gaulie-s good 
will). Neither Britain nor America would play. If the Africans, 
frustrated in the Council, tried a simSar proposal on the Assembly, 
Russia and Prance would be even more outraged and Britain 
and America no more impressed, and many middle powers’* 
would jib at involvement in a futile effort to achieve worldwide 
solidarity behind an impracticable programme. 

The draft also offered on November 13th by Mr Michael 
Stewart, calling on all statics to help Britain make its sanctions 
effective, was no ihbre acceptable; despite strong American sup¬ 
port, it was unlikely even to attract enough votes to earn a Soviet 
veto. Not that anybody complained at being asked to help with 
sanctions; the critics all argued that Britain itself ought to go 
further. The Russians showed no eagerness to send the Red Army 
into Rhodesia in UN blue berets, but seemed as keen as any to 
see the red berets of British airborne troops there. Moscow expects 
that imperialist Britain’s armed forces this day will do their duty. 
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in an African colony, too. ^ 

From Monday on, attention centred on the backstage attempts 
to find a compromise by drastically whittling duwu the African 
draft. Its sponsors looM like gettings at most, a shadowy 
refeience to any idea of military operations ;h while oobe more urg¬ 
ing Britain to secure swift political change in Rhodbria, the hard 
edge they still hofiled to get into an agreed text vm a Call for a 
univefoat trade embargo, including oil. The Britidi have been 
arguing, around the UN, chat the first thing in any talk of an 
oil embargo is 10 see how effective it could be (md how it could 
be applied to Hiodciiia without gravely faiifttag Zambia). 
Rhodesia’s oil now mainly comes from Iran; it is worth noting 
that on Noyeniber 1st the government of Iran publicly promised to 
spare no effort, ” with other UN members* aid, to tender a 
Rhodesian UDl ineffective. * 

As Mr Stewart pcesaed the Council on Wednesday for quick 
action, before leaving New York for his already d^yed talks 
with Herr Schrikfor, he had one very solid argument. Africans 
ot all shades of opinion ought to see that a comptbmise would 
be for better dian no readution at all; for the world contains 
many respectable and well-intentioned people who, like the Dutch, 
stand ready to support sanctions—if a UN resolution asks them to. 


One rebellion at a time, please 

Suhseetion 4(2) of the Southern Rhodesia Act 1965 —the 
Enabling Act that received the royal assent at 2 a,m, on Tuesday 
after being rushed through both Houses of Parliament—begins 
as follows: 

This Act extends to Southern Rhodesia, the Channel Islands, the 
Isle of Man, any colony or protectorate within the meaning of 
the British Nationality Act 1948. . . . 

We must point out, to reassure an anxious world which may not 
be entirely fandUar with British constitutional subtleties^ that this 
in no way impHes my expectation in Whitehall or Westminster 
of an imminent overthrow of established authority in Jersey, 
Douglas or even Sarjk. 


COMMENTARY 


BY-ELKCnONS 

Level Pegging 


T he result of the Eritb and Crayford by- 
election fitted neatly into the pattern 
which we set out last week. It ooimniicd 
that a sizeable number of those who voted 
Liberal in 1964 are switching back to vote 
for one of the two bigger parties, at any rate 
in constituencies whira the Libnals cannot 
h(4f)e to win. We argued last week that in 
Conservative constituencies a majority of 
these defecting Liberals seemed to be 
switching to Labour; while in Labour con- 
stituencks, such as Erith, a majority seemed 
to be switching to the Conservatives. At 
Erith the Liberals’ share of the vote duly 
fell by 7.2 per cent; the Conservatives 
picked up 4.9 per cent from this, and 
Labour the other 2.3 per cent. The net 
swing from Labour to Conservative , was 
therdore 1.3 p^ cent. In the by-eketioo 
in the ConaeNgtive seat of Westminster two 


weeks before, there had been a net swing 
to Labour of 0.6 per cent because, there, 
more of the defecting Liberals bad switched 
left instead d right. 

These first two by-elections of the 
autumn therefore suggest a situation of vir 
tual level pegging between the two main 
parties. It looks as if an early general elec¬ 
tion might lead to a result, as between 
Labour md the Conservatives, astonishingly 
similar to that which has produced the near 
dcad-heat iq the present Parliament. This, 
frankly, provides an argument against- The 
Economist’s previous recommendation that 
such an election would be in the national 
interest. Although we still believe that any 
government-—either Labour or Tory— 
Wi^d likely to manage Britain’s econo¬ 
mic affairs better than this near^deadlocked 


Parliament will do, there would not be 
much point in going through a general elec¬ 
tion that resulted, as in Canada, in exactly 
the same deadlock as before. These two 
first tests indicate some Labour recovery 
since the summer, although not as big a one 
as the public opinion p^s had been fore¬ 
casting. The local council by^ectioas— 
which until mid-October had been contra¬ 
dicting the public opinion polls and point¬ 
ing to a continuing swing to the Tories 
since the general election—have in the last 
month come round towards agreeing with 
these latest parliamtetary by-elections, and 
are now indicating a situation of levd peg¬ 
ging since October, 1964, too. For once, 
therefore, most of the signs point the same 
way, although this is not to say that the 
present apparent even balance in public 
ppinion wul necessarily long endure; the 
Rhodesian crisb may already have altered 
it since last weekend, although it is too soon 
to tell, which party stands to gain in the 
end. 
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Millions of people all around the world know and recog¬ 
nize the dinosaur as the trademark of Sinclair—a name 
they can trust for finest quality petroleum products. 

Sinclair Companies produce in both hemispheres; offer 
for sale and dependable delivery, crude oils, as well as 
over 1,200 refined petroleum products, including fuels, 


lubricants, waxes and petrochemicals. 

If you market petroleum products, or plan to in the 
future, investigate the advantages of a Sinclair franchise 
and its great opportunity for profit. Write Director of 
Marketing. Sinclair International Oil Company, 600 Fifth 
y^venue. New York. N.Y. 10020, U.S.A. 
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^ SclaMi < »Mtta^ jd QM not scm » 

often fbe'‘b 9 d' cii^^ifteicc ^ 

a neiiir dteKUieat te Patliament vhich could 
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Iki&' Jpbw U 

i;rw.^0£C''» u6o6r%u 

tQote:«{ ifit voters d 1964 ttl^t 

-bave jbecB'tower, iniddle class MteHif |M$tb 
write ielt a bit iuperior to. moit n 
workteg class neighpoivMiiPlM tiKniiw 
who were dsorepc^.fran dw Torie|te 
^9$417 tte.'dfirijiKtifncfioga that atwafagilt 
tih agsonn fh^'hotetiimeAt «f ihe dhy and 
4 * 0 '^ ^'Tories* ‘*]tebtele"hiipite 
diit.tiaie M«il Im herid^ 
pi^| 3 f laiiiht peqfk wiifr.wb^ 

-HeaA.' 'Hie.' '&"i 
aeilddifa9o[te.' lie'idi^'^if'UBdraf woters h> 
iddR.'e(msiihlteidite '<te'doubt fo 

ntfft^'-ciiq|(i^. - BM ne of 

A^wy dei^A-.dnly on theie genefi^M^ 
tmu-beiM tfub (f 1 or'3 pa ontof.tbe 
voters '<^'i|pUAi-j .it Is a'ffiovementdf onty 
t dr. 2 -.pbr’C^ of the poftelaiicih .that, at 
IMdsobf. bdias ' tbb' . of both, tho 

lotemnient and the alteiiMtive government 
in its bands. 

Secondly, what are now the prospects for 
the marginal Labour constituency of Hidl 
NorA ? Now that Labour has held Erith, 
Mr Wilson's parliamentary majority tem^s 
at two, with Hull North the only seat that 
remains vacant. It could, be' e^piaiiiiil Iqr' 
the Conservatives wiA a swing of 1.3 per 
cent: exactly the swing achieved by the. 
Qmservatives at Erith. If our analj^ 
riioat the Liberals is correct, however, 
rather fewer defecting Liberals might swing 
to Conservative in a marginal sett like Roll 
North than in a more pwdominandy muk~ 
jpg class seat {Ae Emh. Ow guess 
uierefote> dutt a tw-oljtedon last i>ed( nroiild 
still have rioted hi Labour hoMipg Hull 
Nordi, aldwogh by wn unoomfbrteUy 
narrow nudoflty. - - 

Ptesetit mdicadont are Aat Labour does 
not wsiK to hurry the Hull North election 
along. Mr WOSon nnght even prefer to 
postpepeit imdl iftef'tbe.qew tpdo r^itesr 
lof WQ^. cootes, iiito.' idStet, hi. pifil* 
Febmaiy, Entapteiaihsthiji aitnadonaa^ 
then artae. By. tyodidoii, die writ for a 
'.hy>eldbtioii,i8 nteved. by dte-thlef whip of 
the puete .that pteidoudy held the 
bhicht ter HuU Nordi, would'mean, hj 
Labonrv- By low, hewever, any MP can 
move .the 1^. , 4 K' 1 i GoiiserVBtive MP iBd 

n MP Ite .n-ie^v' ^.i „ 
imld.npt dnti 




canttet 
iobtasas it 
igfendid in 
|!a!teice.Tbe 

. . . r.. has nm 

canioatet.m moiir of i^.hpjir^ply on a Ltb- 
IMrjiiittcin^ ai. a vote pn isd^t; party 
'^9^ llkteip see e^'J^ having 
te W 4 atmintiet. 9 n stretdiers, 
Im.ne^iiti^hiagtim ^ i^ovemment 
is; actmg sole^ hoip niodvm of. lofty 
alwnto; ai^ mdre Aan- that the HMrieS’ 
nigtesidon ' is -prompted by .sadiaai. ^tbe 
uoviniaMait-spte {woxy yqtiag.m a smy of 
mphhuj['-it'«afipr to p|s^ on vi^ a tiny 
4 nii|ointy/.]t if tm thjtt Mr Wilapn hot aaid 
dine and agaip ant-hew# not ha forced to 
the pownry pn a pwte^' adahkmai defeat, 
hw-e^ rtW«»Pi»f, kpoassi .dtet. any 
deteat, wntttnw ihe-.oaaa% -hi had: for ite 
.audwthy, and ha pat^'a morale, 

-' ^ Totietw^AitaKaainrer ahould 
be found duongh some hnpRwmneDt of the 
-exhtsnl syatem, tw wUdi'fhe nro' whips’ 
officers " peir off ” their aespeedve .nar. 
They , feel Ah would prevent die worst 
hAwmamtiet, but would not open the door 
te all the possible abases of a formal proxy 
system. They certainly have a point. How¬ 
ever sbort-tenn the proaues mpAt he (and 
th^ 8 Ugge 8 tiap.^t Aev should last up fo 
eiainoaAt h wdicrous), what Is to be the 
criterion by whfch a doctor Aould judge 
whether or not to give a certificate ? Must 
the' MP be bedridden ? Or have a tern* 
-pesature- of more than loa ? Does moh 
pneumonia count for a proxy ? Or must it 
be dotdile? What hope h there of any 
. uniforaoity ? 

Bven under a fairly strict mmy system, 
gpverameiits wiA smul majoiides sre geiing 
to Ihd h .CBsief'fo catty oa' The difference 
behNed having a mtterity af five and a 
. majer ky of 50 ia going to be dwrowed, and 
Itott^tnottobe. A patV plnch has been 
-Myen the aadpo^s oanhoaKe only by a 
whhhcr .'ought io live, in sdsae peril of its 
pditical life. That, after bH, it what the 
.nadon pittodlPd>''Otherwise h wptdd haye 
. gheh' ii.bigger .majority. Thedi h,.a real 
oanicir dast sympaudr for a lew. bod hotr 
piin caata. h joitV to nudee very bad 
constitufioitt! hrw; 

RVI^ANpCiaMA 

eTHi ;aaeat ounideih'‘it 'been otet^ 


Biiaaian ca p ttulptlo n .. Thh may havp been 
.'wjpMWdteBps 

dte Rthshh prople op 
Ac biwe beeoate,' ^ 

Praudot p!ablisheid.tt,btnlm^;i 
correapQfldent,. d|hM Ndiwnnw; 
an Bhd-BiMitA' 

Papplr’i Dafy 00 lRm',t|S 

gohg into too tmiA Atefidaff diitaii . 
the Chinese accusations, PrwidB .detc^es 
the Chinese article as ** saturated'sHAlm- 
piinnhsib|e, nttedy groundless, slander^, 

P ovocadve fabrications. . . ." That {tets 
mildly. Among other things, the ard^ 
accuses Ae Runiani of reverting to 
capitalism.. But an article on pan ^37 
describes the extent to whiA the Qfimse 
hive fkiled to purge dwandm of capiat 
p r ac rt o cs . 

'Weateih teports of Ac P«ofi(^s pmfy 
artide have emphatiatel its reveladon.'^^ 
vAen; MrfCoaygiii' visited Ptiditt * fo 
Febfwrty he aAed Ae Chinese to. h^'Ae 
^netkani 'out of Adt Vietfiam twedia-. 
ment. Thh is indeed intttesdiig. irttows 
bow far’ the Russians- bafo been bwpa r ed 
to go jiDt to let the ^^toam Pdm.dte^ 
the fragile 'bridge betwe&i'^hleoeew -imd 
A'SalAigtQn. It alab.'dem^iiaaatea Itew 
Vietnam, which, otigiffli^-tended, fo'dniw 
AS two ^ qw otu i iiR j w w jB S ' ' w w' w;1iaa 
imdtel by dinid&i|! Aem''frffAet sj^. 
What the Russians are oUeged te have done 
or foiled to do in and for Vietnam now pro¬ 
vides Peking wiA one of its heaviest 
wmons MBinsr them. 

Ine Qmese artide. is also remarkable for 
the way in wfaidi,,mote opeidy than ever 
before, it foresees, and apparently wdeonnes, 
a split in Ae oommunnt movement.. It 
insists that if the Rttsshms mnt unity they 
must ’‘puUidy and •efenmfy'' admn Aat 
they are w t^ . ft con fit ip s Pekiog's con¬ 
tinued suppm for 'Ae giioapS 'wuch’ in 
various parties bave split away from Ae 
main pro-Moacow "fevtafaauat** patty. 
“ Beyond all doubt it is perfectly ti^t to 
discard these decaying dd revUoniat groups 
and build new revtwtionary pai^s.”. It 
foresees Aat “ a new process of division'i^li 
inevitably occur," imd .dedues Aat all 
** marfist-leniiiists”' (prodimese) parties 
must now ^ dfow a dmr line cf demefCa- 
tion boA politiGaUy and otgaoisaAiii^" 
between themadvea and Ae “revialonlif ,* 
nordea. AfrerandiadearwainiMtl|.hifot 
surpiisint if Russians fod 
the Chinese ^have readiM 'At! jehd;‘a^ Ae 
ratei;'Mid Aat It is Ugb tittei:#|Mq^ Ae 
.Ruwiah people for a 
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. COM^fB^ARY 


dK Chriydvn Uiiicm CCDU) «td 

die; utdOD (C^ 

offieW 

in the minin'ry wbts Otthii 

'position on Octohet Mn> 
yeiTJliBii gw i K Y tato on td the staff of 
— ■••“'■'■'•'^iiiiil sttaiiss,.die GSKTs leate. 
ijn is alleged to haye ^vea infot> 
employ^ at {Oeiigti 
to bis chiefs politi^ .Idv^^hiries; 
In piucticular, he appears to .^e been 
lei^^ble for the dune pjlpde Jlqr Dr 
Adenauer that. Herr SdirO^ was plying a 
tro^ for lospt’consultation.ibiet^em Britain 
ai^. Qenpanjr* r.The..faa;d>at such news 
shquid be oonuder^ u a lever for an attack 
on.'the fcjlre^.ipinitter'outs plenty pf light 
on the: tbtture^'pohtical situatiep u west 
Germany. 

Qount has. denied tbe_..chetiep 

agauMt-hiin* saying, diet he, merely, infinned 
a nenmr ol w defence' committee pf thb 
Biplestag of a ccnversatim in the lormgn 
nupistty. The goveromept ^ depifcled ncp 
to take any di^plinan acddn s^put bun. 
But ^ wh^;..i0air fea^ an unp l e asant 
flavour, in. ,die , mmiidi. ^. Di^oye^ - end 
pdidcal logrrdliitg w Qerman ministries 
are haown p» be a’ cosnmm.piiciKh 
menob, as-wnd oi^edience was betdre. Ite 
warl.It is 'difllo^ to kpow when an oflhdalls 
canKience.jibow spur him'into IndqMhr 
dent adtieu :^ btt^jt,». clear that in .contem* 
pocarv.Gbtma^'ffte gasde-hlt^ are l a dkmg i 
The Huyn case hja increased the tension 
between die CDl^ and the CSU. .The 
meeting of the two .parliamentary parties <m 
November. aand may or mw not patch 
matters up. In any caae^ H«r Saauaa's 
action in leaping to e^loy Giunt Huyn aa 
hia poraonal aaautant ia umikely to do either 
of them any good. >There are plen^ of 
kgltimate waya for o^Bcials to pcotest tysainst 
pdioea (one of .which is 'reaignation) snd 
plenty of wsys tu sigipwting oflidala who 
make such protesta., The Huyn caae is a 
good examjw of how not to do it 

THE VATICAN COUNCIL . 

Stalling 

T ub battle to revue tradi^psl Roman 
CathbUc teaching on birdi ooiutol ia 
not over 'yet.f- On. .Tueiday the Vatican 
Council voted (by 2^11 1^ t6.i4o) .that 
in Csinily,|datmmg matters RiHiian CailMdics 
must iw only medhods ‘*not.fcirbiddett by 
the chaKh.”. Tbis..aoun^ like a di^eat .lor 
the tdbrmecs^ but it: msgr not turn out to 
be one'. The draft,.which is part ef the 
council’s dncumept on the plaoe of the 
Roman church ,ln die mpdepi workh also 
stipulates that it is for the parents and no 
one else" to decide "before God” how 
many children they will have. TbeTlchldedi 
of which methods should be fodudden by 
the church is 'sffll* betap;'c fah ri S wedity^a 
spedal .oommissioia which has not.yet isined 
a;. Bnid. report. Thni' the '<^eet df' ^ 
'oomwdnii'dMIlMe is .simiay to liminialn fhe 
sistiN niio dra.Mi|wmve sMMneni oMuefs 
from tne f'Up^'.’'^n'ls still possible tbaf the 


THE id, IMS 

to Paris at thfl tipie ot'ttli\ShdUCBoff,l 



TTaviho 
rlhow 
wir^ leader^ 

Prtndi~ pws fe d diB;< de t ai SHS i ^iN‘’|i^^ 
hands the kind eTjolikhue'police 
that feds gtoveromfrit was'Tdbpbsed' td: 
eradkated. Parisians have I 
the diiriM^''tliri: two'hMi^einikhik 
poUri^sehTtm- a nuier'pirit Iff^w' 
piiig.' It was thesd .jMiceid 

accostM' Mr .‘Sta'-Barki fii -flhe' __ 

St Germain: 'by Shdirittg hUb dieB'jntiidae 
poliee cards, fncy 'flttt turn to go lef illde 
with theM.' TnS'he' drove tb Ids'Iluer- 
srin utaknowb^hi k 'Pbtedi oiBckil pi^ 
car. -The p^eeihah here aOriried tint th^ 
wsed'il'dMt'teqiieisttlf M, t.l^ie&'iiiem 
Frinfle: (dBchil 'fdift ■tieeUU tis-hiSb' b^ 

taking care el*did Mgisdds of the j^ 'Th^ 
believed taiaF^ doesevrifyerie 
«' member -of cme'df the Ptettch 'kecret feN 
vices. *1*!^ 

^Whataver. Ae aaswec, tevtdve* 

ladK has embiridened dm Motoooan 
government to brasen but the affair. General 
Ouficir, the minuter of the intetior, now 
stands pat on a story ef an innooeat vhb 




■ ' *'* ■'‘ ‘ ‘ 

lEkfnff ■* ' 

r.'" * ’ fv;**“■' • T' *• 

Iqr.i^aS^^'teaichierfrj^'f^^ to 
Ji^.a jp qilllP^Sgp^, The 

And-AMfUs^i Morai)^ 
luada, stnff jki ^ 

tavn {il|dgL.*i Piiii; better ;to 
udee even im fvailalde.hi. 
uiuvarripie8-.-vri>eoce sp mm Mppnena of 
.Dr yetwperd have fled—ua therhape of 
mestBring in that'country abafie .idu^ and 
intelligenit opiniim in die causf of- teaaon 
and hutnani^. The creation of an iotellec- 
-tual vacuum around South Afck^ serves 
Dr Verwoerd?a cause but nobody eUe’s. 


. . ihk>yBMBER'l8, .186y ’ : 




GOIjONIAL di^mtent 
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jrir It IB always difficult to''form «n 

ofMOkia an to rcSality of #riev- 
M meet exiatiog ,{ii .a colony humby 
thouaanda of miles diatahti ambi^ « pebpAe 
of a lawtx clviliaatlo&s antf tmdw 'iefidnii- 
stances whidi suggest Utde lumogy ki-tane 
life. Wheot-lioiwm^ tlMvlioe ii .out;•over 
whidi shiUnthr^ts JiM.l^tictaiis have 
for haff a centi^ ihade wafp |uld eadi 
ntorsd ti fvidenee gflfeeht the polky or a 
great country, and eadi act is discussed idth 
the virutent petycraenlie ea6ited hy race 
feeling, the dmul^ becomes almost inji^ 
erable. Nevertheless there afe sonie ttw facts 
ill Jamaica'which cah‘ be pirbrbd almost *:to 
demonsifaiioii. First, that the Jmiaenie 
iKMiority of the population—Ihiriy-tira in 
every thiny-three—are eaccectingly 4iapon- 
tentra, so discontent^, that any efaimfee 
seems to them, as if it would he a relief. 
Secondly, that the/jalpod' does. not^g^vance 
either in wealths productiveness, or any 

or rac^ or relation of employer w employed, 
. . . f^dily,:thid,^..ajnm gfj 
ment ft pot ope unte wh 
can he removed, brae Eg 
deHite iRdiiBd. . . .- 'Ic^'is fiOt 

y . ' . * . _ fu‘ 


vftikaag^ to waste speceJn proving the' 
fust l^int. Btapk p^mm without bayonets 
do hOrl th^elves ppon >hite. persons 
thith bayftwets wlthOqt mine duisa and Veir 
senbus.. cause of dhoonteot r , and It it 
odly :die fourth upcm whiefa igilcoi; svords 
are required. , . . The great plantm and 
the negroes alike vdialiking dipASmbly, 
h'may. be qhite possible t6 ]peh»uade the 
meBBbeia . w. eb vote khe susiiisman of'ille 
Cpnstitation for a pmiod of tve . years, 
leaving the Queen’s Bepresgntttive mu^pg 
that jKiiod to malM jtbci besMim he jatp. 

.. ..Instead of looking to a loaa Assfinbly, 
he would look to fhe Ckdouisl Omot, mid 
being independent, taMf isooe ptide in the: 
piosperiqr of the island and me maens of 
its popiils^on;'' Slihuld thip Assembly finidly 
lefbse, dim ft w^ be qtiesdonslbte whether 
the time Would not have anfM for extra 
legal ' measures, whether tbk CohmtaL 
hMohier, for cgamiile, might not be iuqd- 
M in informing 

eod diat if ft ft ^ mtaolisSM be muit 
iifflreaak the. jatriw of fhd fthnid, and' 

• -*V- : t- 'jjgj '--I* ' ^',SLu'> 

ifgpme pitroosc pt .ine troops upon me 
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Aveling-Barford 
Dumptrucks are 
speeding Curbans 
Falls Scheme 


The CiiiiMui& Fells Scheme is the fint of seven falls to be 
used in a huge IvdiOHoleGtricsdieme extending along 200 
kilometiesof the couiw of the Rim Durance In France* 
The scheme^ planned bX TElectricitd de France, utilises 
the Serre-Pongdn leiervoir which contains 1,200 million 

cu. metres of water. When the total prcgect is completed it 

will prochioe an aimiial output of 6,000 million KWH. 
The Curbans Falls alone will produce 400 mlllimi KWH 
per annum. On this project 40 Avding-Barford dumptnidu 
have carried the many thousands of cubic metres of 
materials, either in the open or in tunnels. Avding-Barford 
dumptnidLS are powerfbl and manoeuvrable. Built to with¬ 
stand the toughest shocks of excavator loading and to 
travel over the roughest ground, thty are the outcome of 
30 years experience of manufachiring off-highway tipping 
vdiides. 

"Apart from dumpers and dumptrucks Avding-Barford 
also make motor graders, tractor shovds, road rbllecs, 
quarry and gravel plant, aij^lt plants, building equipment 
and many other machines. In Aveling-Barfoid 
inoducts today form the widest range of construction 
equipment in Europe. 
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FHHAmlkrtW 


Europe's widpst r&nge of construction equ^ment 
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FROM A SWCW,«»i«8»0lii^ UtBLT IN AUBM 

R BVtsioNiSM is k die Altterian Air. The 

assert that the piiiK^^ of die revydtttik iiie bekg 
intact: ncvertheleis the p«i^ espects diangea> Hwae «|ho'db- 
like the very idea of diaage will be joined by muj mote adien die 
goTemmentlii^pns to sl^ its teeth, as k wd) have n> do if the 
country is.evertda^kr from the ciTects'fif Mr Ben Ella's pan- 
(Sose daydreains. Amt ths reappraisal it likely tovbe amch noitt 
painful at home than in foreign policy where, in flct^ chan^ has 
already been quietly taking {dace. ^ ,£ 

^gerians stitl have no doubt that tbdt oarn Mvolunoa given 
them a reserved seat in the front row cf 8iiti4n^ierialists, ^ 
have begun to realise that widiout a strong home Ibgw d^ cahoM 
do much to help other anti-colonial I^ration moveitte^ iniA^^g^ 
The enkarrassing international comfdicatioas of die two 
ful attempts to hold die Afro-Asiaii coitfeience'jn i^guii'.'fila.iii" 
added to the disiniBion that Algerians already Ad Awards the 
affairs of the "third world.” While it would bd going coo kr.co 
say Algeria is turning hadationist. there has been some tffKreet 
withdrawal of hams. Relations with Morocco .and Ttrahk, imd 
the movement towards Maghreb unity, atb now mtatters of first' 
Importanoe to the govNOmoit. 

.In one sense Algeria is now mote genumdy nonndigiisd -.tbat if 
was hefere Mr Ben Bella’s fdl. The ptedmnkaOpe of oomiitaniitt 
and fellow travellers in die press, radio and infeemadon oervibea 
gave a visitor to Atgiers the supedkial fedihg of being behind the 
inm curtain. Today most of these have gone aiid vrith them the 
unending arddes praising Cuba and Dr Castro.' One cinema con¬ 
tinues to show only cammunist films cf imperialist (maitdy Anieti- 
can) atroddes and news bulletins still give entheA oae-sided 
accounts, of sudi' world events as dip Vietnam war. A mote 
importam conaideradon is that Algeria is now no Ipnger the 
kvomite non-omnmnnist protfgf of cidiet Russia or China. 

The fact diat 'Algeriaii foioct «k aldi^ entutdy-'eqid|^Md widi 
Russian arms ia'b guarantee! that rdatiobs.’i^h MAcpw iyn| rsmain 
at least civil. The stolid tef^ off'Ak Bouteffilu, ^ foie^ 
minister^ to be stnng inpi anstVed^'Rddog’s insidd^ 
on Atgeria^handing of'dw AfA^Ashm conference. 4Awe. that the 
government will go a Iqhg way. to avoid a..break.widi Chinit, Sat 
contact will be thniu^ govenuAnts and dk.. 0 Matn wfil he 
iiiain:A widi tAnnktil and economic pid.! Mo mne* iaJflmiy. to-be. 
bewd of plans, agreed on In for tk e a ch t g e <df kawand 
delegsdona and for an ideolog^ cresa-fettfllstltkilf Mtweim 
Algeria’s Nadonri .luberadOn Front p?LM) and the' SiariiN'fSiBi-' 
munist patty: On the other faend^^ibe FUf now proposes exactly 
such eadianges wkh Toniria^ Destmir Socialist pirty. 

Odtond BPumedietiiie has apem mt^ cf his time since the coup 
on June biheding over ddmoric proldems-HiM Adi’ he iid(dlit.' 
Afg^s Inng^ttm'toinomic pKM|ieed ak.brighti Pt Addlie ;'dk 
trouble is ^ inkny conrses, soirible on eoonpmic grdunds ate 
kAccdbA.Pwdidly. '^re A A>;.doi’uA for indipep that.if self- 
managed futitii kid {ictdak.atc' Am to eveiiu W^one make 
a prok, finge ammhets'of.kwkefs mattipe^Idd ofi,. jhgt how, 
this be done with two m^on qncmplc^'? 



. Bumu^Heme with CfiiWs Chtn Yi: codSi^frUniS^. 

Since miuiy thousands of agriculturd woifcen have ceceived no 
piqr .for |iev^ weeks, there nii^.:iccea to he pfemouis .liak 
:diSottnGe:faenae(ia,dtAD-aad die uoeoifhqrad:. But duy de.nm tee 
k ddii enqr i-aldmgs arw.lhAii|o«eninient.ahBidd at least be respon- 
dble.for aeekt.'diit they':eMntud|y gef. paid something.' Il«e 
-qpganiteienk ;(uaim ate ready A denmilkce tdy mcAe by the 
•avcnmikit-.-^ mi^ Ve;iniet^iMmd as. anti-worimr. 

The ge«ie#>kic k doii^ hi hfit to fceq) economic disoontnu 
'a» quiet aaiMUiile. At Aei heidgnerf era of one large adf-managed 
etttet|idee ariir Blida a nadee -fdls ^ workers dtet -k is their. 
'patrifidC duty not to gp$^ abdtt d^r aflain. 'But a head-on 
dash betwem die government add the unions, 'if it cbmef^ ept^d 
he kept imt iff si^ Algeria’s sq^ticated .hvdp npititi 
dtgaidtation iif the cides islust .dne mme aweet ^:a 
economy which suited one nation .fwdf nqin btt it ,|a(gdyipd(^' 
’ vant to ^ .needs of mne sullj^ rntfify illkemiier4werian.s-. 
Atgdk’s ecbdhniy » even mote ludferpudy.lepsided'tBidig. dwk k; 
'’.ktii tmdA ita^ Frehch. Whikr'mfllians have no jobior hdf ai|eb. 

;.bf'dioaBnfdi m ddeeh'tt fiad^woUc'k Ftmioe,"a. 
a^neaiad# in -Ai^kt' * tbbtA for a 

_u 8^'''tivide iMitt 'tliinr ivtekt- kltUnUe* 

piMitd‘kAidi dmmdi M edupa-: 

wN i iy* 

■mdk dda ktcanAr dlMdcAlHki^ 

stfio|wdy. ittnahii ik^ddSwpmiiifiietwapointe 
' dnibiA j.'besieidy k wftf-iiaA' A.he-^ A' AigkiMididMkk''Aey 

fliw Kif ttftCc ,oir gdvam cnae i y g iit ^ ; ” 

-llkeeftniD reason tO'dbiiA'AiAdrianlijAilMPieiiee^er deter- 
aaiaiHklni -Bm ihenualky dk^ Ndw.'neud-jklNf^ManyTndMr is 
fearie^'tiMever risU'CaABk'StWBfikWitAi^ 
l''^;ihdkk;diiiildngvriod3''MHlA^ 

’ I'paceishdAl^Ai^^-' Aflikmhidrna breed. 

. 

■ A^.AlM^/..jBut.if niiti iMHift ’l&y'm-'tMk^kil'cBe mfiluh puts 
'iu'dioes,'meny;'roatt''j||pi^i^ 'i V' • v 
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INDIA . 

To those that 
have not... 


FROM Otn INDIA GOIUSSP<NIDENT 

1 MDU ii ftoed «idi aaodier foed emit, 
die 4 dhhd in four yean. The taSbue 
of the moiifoon lainf this sunMaer over 
latfe areas hu aeveidy affected the.autunm 
harvest. The loss of loodpains is offidaHy 
put at 3 fldllioa t(^ htn it nay turn out 
to be braeAiiTvfhMe million tons teas 
would men mt |)toduction was bach near 
the leiMl of two yeats ago-Hvhik the popu- 
ladon'fiat gtoim some 5 pet cent. 

Alaiiaea br. these pto^ects, die govern¬ 
ment is very keen that shmanentt ci Ameri¬ 
can sinplus food under Ptddic Law 480 
should continiie- uniiiteRupted. Bvat in 
a yatr of exceteit etpps, like 1984-651 
India needed 6 million tons of Ameticsn 
8ur[^ wheat':to hthlie ^ ^p between 
domestic peodtantiba'abd rising demand. 
But the Amenthns are in no hurry to give 
any assurances;; i^ce Ji^, when the last 
wheat agreement with mdia ran out, Wash- 
in«on has been sending supplies under, 
ad hoc arrangemitatt, die last two covering 
only <me mondi at a tube. Both In Wash¬ 
ington and New Ddhi many have been 
quick to conclude that food is being 
used as a poUtkal lever to force India into 
concessioas over Kashmir. 

But from what the food minkter told 
parliansent in New Delhi last week, it seems 
that the polidcal element, if any, is ind- 
dental: the teal issue is American misgiv¬ 
ings over Indian agricultural policies. The 
fflugiviim are old ones, but the recent 
report of a qiedal World Bank missioa has 
set off the alarm bells once again. This ' 
secret report is believed to argue that 
Indian {dannfag priorities, as redoned for 
the fou^ ^lan starting next year, sdll fail 
to deal ailtinumfy wim agricuhnre. 

The liiilak)it. marendy fears that die 
Mures of dm thiM pian-willtbe' repeated; ■ 
the supf^ of- fert9iaers..aiaitt falli dtort of 
what to put# food oumut ftpm 

its cuneiit Vvelef less th^pomimon too* 
to 120 tj^fon. WPS by 1971. It is iipc that 
Mr Slu^npf^ cbOeagtiks kW not 
serkiua about pWlm qiings ti|^ nW 'Oli • 
themhahin't judlatial^Qot seriotwenoim .. 
This dh^ hM'.iaipp-'lp' dedibhity in 
Waahinpoli because' « the Bbdicd affrir. 
This involved e 'gnaW' tff iW^ cam- 
ponies -.who wete -iie|atiedi%‘ 'jiridi >.the 
Indha -govenuneitt; to build. fli!ie-.;idiiitly 
owned aeb^oqo 4 oa'fectiliaer (dan^ t.ltAc*. 
cording to the In^Baa venion, the de^M. 
thiou^ becanse ttw^Bedhtd Porponwon,; 
the prime 'mqi«r on the AnierKah ai^, 
could flm.'.ra|ish.the neqiilfodrtesourcea frqsn . 
its other -ttMtiera On. terint. iccepta'^' fo 
India. The ^iqiri^tibn 'in- Warinhum '' 
(conti^ to in We ■Americfta " 

embkasy) seems to be that this was just 
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another jUiaraiBR. of Indian.per^ichatineaB 
thwprtjifo hdleW private iavedmeifo 
Ai^diMra|pid4:gamuitif Bitydl f|ln 

ing as nmpiii^ Obviously firud-deddfloa 
cannot now divorced from the larger 
issues of ecoq^piic aid. The Americans are 
worried eboiif^ impact defence prepara- 
rions will have ok dbvdoimnent rdaiui. ^ . . 

aspects jniB have'W be discussra when Mb.-"i fhldviaK'^Bqt thf Gonness-leaders 
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ly, that dRf.^wim ilot) flew 
... ^ da^ to is anietiet. & 

hopevriietdfiy to fo^ me staler goVtounmts 
hiBnpcQgtaniiQes of ptocacementandradoflh 
inm. The Congress party’s national Ieade^ 
has stoned by caBing upon the states 
to abate ahortagea in die same qitrit of 
was Wown in the war...wil^ 


Shastri ftiaffy Ntoea hb putoff trip W 
WashingtonA^Jopnaoii’s hivitadon has 
been lenewisd, biR Afr .Sbastri has sdB- tb 
nukeafirmiespoiise;' 

Though tsobtof has seriously believed 


notk^ gM ddto ito how thti'ii M 

be adde^ Wbidrillgomtodiowthatit 
fi afiii^ier td S|it a^rd'dian'to get food out 
of the states .mat hfWd foo much into dw- 
handsof thcsslnwast.- .. 


THE AMERICAS 

Abstract peaks 

PROM OUR BRAZIL CORRESPONDENT 

R IO DE JANEIRO'S cem|^aiiieiital dimate. 

did not smile on the opcfxung oE Ae 
second special kter-Americah cbnfetehce on 
Wednesday^ . Qouds and rain enveloped the 
improvised conference hall m a jceyncss, as 
discouraging as the prospects for the Organ¬ 
isation of American States. But .tmly 
Venezuela struck an attitudes normally not 
considered good breeding in OAS citcles, 
by refusing Brazilian hospitality because 
President Castdo Branco's goverment was 
born of a militaiy coup. 

Let nobody imagine however that matters 
as controvenial aa. military takeovers and 
nadve American tyrannie8r.(that isy tyranniea 
whkh lack a marzxst-leniiiist content) are 
on the present agenda. The nearest 
approach to this painful theme is an item 
entitled The strengthening of representa¬ 
tive democracy in the areau" The agenda 
keeps the si^ts of delegations on die cool 
peaks of abstract principle. 

It might almost be said that there are 
,two simmtaneaus conferenoes takins place. 
One belongs CO the overt world <tf polite d^ 
lomacy and Idgalistk discusshm; the odw 
is . full df lai^^JT iinexprased antfigcmisina 
'apriiigiii||( frdm ifie realities of eamomic 
litid^^efemneni) ideological arn’mesity, 
dffi^ce of tmperament and sudi cen- 
icrdte nsatsers as teritorial disputes. None of 
this, not even che'iicent bittier affair between 
Chile and Argentina, is permiKled lo npaec 
jhe present hi|hi4evel blandnetfa' Hawtwsy 
surprises shoulf) n^er be confidendy ruled 
out in l^ttin^Lfoerto. 

Like, an .intidnational organisatioaa, the 
OAS is ne.id!iee,as bad as.^ severest critics 
paint k^Aor^iw good as its ebtagiMpcjftend. 
The prmi^.jpo^^ ‘tfe conference is 
to discuss WL tti^nt state of dje OAS 
.,and. (^cid^.wbetber to call anotb^ spedal 
‘ cbnf|ett^^|6 kmend the charter. All the 
major LaHil Ai^^ican countries, pgrticu- 
Jarly Bm^y^Atg^a,*M«dco id Chile, 
Save id^s about ^tnis, which differ less in 
technical detail than in the political colour-. 


kg that inevkaUy cMogs to proposals by 
governments with davergent'philosophies. 

* Chile goes furthmt in its desire to see 
much greater emphasis 'placed on economic 
and social development and a genuine trans¬ 
fer of initiative and responsibility to Latin 
.Shoulders. President Frei is the leading 
advocate of the I ?»tin view that the OAS is 
too'much like a branch of the United States 
State Department and bunht to be organbed 
to permit more mature participation by 
Latin Amencs. Ilb government’s proposals 
are thought tc include the creation of three 
execut*ve councils which wouM replace the 
present OAJS ccundl and would deal sepa¬ 
rately with politics, economics and educa^ 
tion. 

Brazil has an important proposal to revi-» 
vify the inter-American Peace Committee. 
Thb committee got off to a fair start m 
Z940 and was even quite successful in sett¬ 
ing some Central American border disputes. 
Now Brazil would like to see it endowed 
with greater apthori^ as an inter-American 
peace council at foreign minister hvd. Thb 
was the main motive bdimd BrazS’s pre- 
inaugoration pr^ent to the confer^ce: its 
unexpected ra^cationof thePact of Bogota. 
Thb famous document, designed in 19^ ai 
the mstrument wheti^ American atatea 
dmild amicably settle thdr differences, b 
still a dead letter as only half the member- 
shipi has ratified it 

mit Biazfi. tod^ is.cegasded by many od» 
Oh& members as the chief Latk American 
isman for- Wsdimgtdn. And diou^ti 


about mtd^Americah peace-making touch 
closely the new concept' of a brigade 
ready to be rushed to, extit^ubh the fiames 
of communist tevok in any mdnber ^te. 
President Castdb Brando plunged undaun¬ 
ted into thb hij^y cohtroversial area in hSa 
fonnal opening ajmch'on Wednesday. K 
called for a iWeftion of the cimc^ of 
aggresakn. and intervenifofi: that thb first 
sliould kdi»fo gueri^i^labters and psy- 
^logical., warfare,and^^^^^ second 
shoula not be ic^used with coUeodve 
** counter-intervexiition.’* Besides inventing 
a new bit of jarfl|&, Btazirs president may 
have given a coherence that rareatens to be 
dull a pgovA mt ive dig k the ribs. There 
are several foreigh mkisters who will want 
to answer him on that one. 
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POUSH 


MACHINES 

EXPORTED CEMpOiZAP: 

J '' ' 

Complete plant for iron aiftf woi^ "• 
and melting shops for non-ferratis m 

Machinery and equipment.for tha'm 
industry; for iron and staat vi^rks iof 
melting shops for non-fetrouE rnrtab ~ < 

Equipment for blast furnaces, steel works 
and rolling mills. 

Rolls for rolling mills 

Hoisting and transport equipment 

Electric hoists 



Wire drawing machines 
Steel structures 



fPfMM Ifek tpfifCfiritUa^iMn (« Mie»^ H»m$ ht which ycc etc IntcrcMlcd. FuH 



YOUR REMARKS 

(Phact note your quettiona an^ queriaa hare). 


□ Complete plartt for iron andfoteel works 

melting shops for non-fwfetn metals 

□ Meehhwty and equipment foE the metallurgical 
Industlhf^ipr' iron and steel wofks or 

melting sil^ fm riori<>ferrtxjs motels ' 

n Equipment f^ibleit furnaces, steel works 
V ' ^ end rclliijlf rttHte'" ^ 

p Rolls for roHipjji^ mills Q , 

□ Hoisting and tran^wfl equipment 
, p Electric hoists 

WGi«i^raiii|^ meoftines . 

Q.'Sl^ structures 
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JfALY 

A great day 
for Nenni 

FROM OUR ROMB GQRRBSrOlNDENT 



Wards far the young 


I N Venice, in February, 1957, Italian 
Socialist party gave Signor Nenni 
a mandate to work for the reunification of 
the Socialist and Social Democrat parties 
with a view to establishing a socialist alter¬ 
native to the centre governments that had 
been in power since 1947. But it failed to 
give him the majority on the party's central 
committee needed to carry out this policy. 
Today, the two socialist parties have stul 
not been reunited, but both are members ot 
a centre-left coalition led by the Christian 
Democrats. 

Last week, the 36th Socialist party con¬ 
gress, held in Rome from November loth 
to 13th, confirmed the party's enthusiasm 
for the centre-left alignment, and gave the 
followers of Signor Nenni and Signor de 
Martino (the party secretary) an over¬ 
whelming majority of 8b out of the 101 
seats on the new central committee. Signor 
Lombardi’s ** opposition ” group, which 
wants the Socialists to leave the government, 
pot 19 seats and the remaining two went to 
independents. Signor Nenni is to be chair¬ 
man of the central committee, a post speci¬ 
ally created to give him the influence with¬ 
out die burdens of party secretary. The 
secretaryship remains wim Signor de Mar¬ 
tino who has |idd it since Sigiior Nenni 
became deputy prime minister in Decem¬ 
ber 1963. 

Bm the triumph for Signor Nenni at last 
week’s congress concerned the process of 
reunitotion with the Social Democrats. 
Sisnor de Martino saii his supporters—a 
subsectitm of the Nenni group, said to be 
about thvty stroagT-^wm for moving cau- 
tiooslv. Blit Signbr Ndu^ who. seems to 
have fuQy regained all his old pditical talent 
and d|aim;.snrim'die Ifedr with a vigorous 
apjj^ 40 the'obngr^ to press forward at 
fun npttod so mac die Socialisb and the 
Social DtafbeAts can be one pany before 
the general'eis^ons in 1968. The codgtett 
respimded by attchorisiog the new ' en^i- 


tiye to make proposals at once. 

The Socialists are going to invite the 
Social Democrats to agree to a period of 
common actioh during which the two par¬ 
ties will amm. joint responsibilities in par¬ 
liament, in locsl. government and in the 
local pa^ erganisadons—^but not, one pre¬ 
sumes, in the trade unions, where the social¬ 
ists axe still tied up with the Communists 
in the convnunist-doniuuited trade , union 
federation, the OGIL. Unlike the common 
action pact with the Commun&ts, which 
lasted for more than twenty years, trial 
poriod is supposed to be bridE .; it should 
lead to |Ehc c^ng of a socialist constituent 
assembly whidi would work out the statute 
for a united democratic socialist party. H 
the spirit which appears to animate both 
parties at pment should last, this result 
could be achieved within a year. 

This sweeping change cf heart among the 
SodaUats has tai^ the pundits by surprise. 
It goes to show that sociedes, like indivi- 
dufds, tend tojgrow up in spurts. At the 
coo^ss one idt that Signor Nenni was 
talking to the young over the heads of the 
middle-aged. Neither he nor they were 
daunted by the fact that the party’s record 
in government these two years has not been 
brilliant. As in Britain, prombed reforms 
have had to be postpenj^ to make way for 
temporary financial measures. Italian Social¬ 
ists, like their Bridsh counterparts, are in 
government not only because they want to 
change things, but because, having had a 
taste of power, they want to kcq) it. 

Like Mr Wilson (whose name re-echoed 
in every speech), they want to show the 
count|7 that socialists, too, are born to rule. 
This is the point that Signor Lombardi has 
so sadly missed. Few would follow him into 
the wilderness; the purists and the die- 
hards broke away in January, 1964, and 
formed their own sulintcr party. 

At the moment the ch.inces look good for 
socialist unification. The president of the 
republic. Signor Saragat, is a Social Demo¬ 
crat who has brought an unexpected talent 
to his office, thus enhancing both his own 
prestige and the moral influence (as distinct 
from the constitutional powers), it the pre- 
si 4 cncy. For the first time, at a Soc^st 
congress, Signor Saragat’s name was greeted 
with applause every time it was mentioned. 
The old handicap it the Socialists’ involve¬ 
ment with the Communists has been re¬ 
sell^ at all points except the CGIL. The 
Italian Communist party it^lf is iii dis¬ 
array. Tts appeal to the other left-wing par¬ 
ties to Join with it in forming a tnajdr irft- 
wing group has been accepted by none of 
them. 

Hie Christian Democrat party leaders are 
on the whole not hostile to ibe Jdea of a 
biffgcr and more powerful Socialist ally, 
alth^gh they redbc well enou^ that 
sooner or later sudh a party could oeedme 
a serioiis rival. On one at least: the 
congress, and its guests, agre^ wrM Signor 
Lombardi. Five years froui hdtr the mpe 
of the political rartv^s in and tbar 
alhinii^, will have changed nut of reoog- 
nimn. 


GillNA 


Private pigs 

BY OUR CHINA GORRBSPONDENT 

S ometimes, behind an attack on the 
Soviet Union, one can detea the voice 
of China’s bad conscience. In the polemic, 
published in the PeopU^s Daily on Novem¬ 
ber 1st, the Chinese declared themselves 
” duty bound ” to expose the restoratkm of 
capitalism m the Soviet Union—more 
econc^c incentives, bigger' private plots, 
an eKfMmdIng free marlwt, and so on. A 
convincing indictment perhaps, but one 
which should have caused the Chinese sonft 
discomfort, since 
one of these ” capli 
Ideally, the Chinese, would like to elimi¬ 
nate econoihic inedati^O^ .mid .the private 
sector altogether, but when they tried tp 
do this during the ’^graat.kgp fahjirard” 
in 1958 there was MduS c^Oinic dislo¬ 
cation. They, arc still squeezing out the 
remnants this year 


they themaelves use every 
pitiuist ” measures. 


the xnilUdlirv 
property had 
arc due to receive 
.ments. The a 
to catch the 




italists” whose 
dvtr by the state 
||Ut bterest pay- 
always trying 
marketers 


and uMirets who seem to md and fill the 
gaps in the oflScial distribution network. 
But for the same pragmatic reasons as the 
Russians, they have bm fumed to tolerate 
the pre-communist system of ps^fwtnt ac¬ 
cording to work, and diat btt]park of 
peasant capitaliun—-the private plot 
Despite prasure to limit dieir scope, the 
private plots seem to have been growing in 
importance; today they may provide a 
larger pn^ortion of total farm output than 
at any time since the collcaivisation of 
agriculture in 1955-56. Peasants use their 
private plots to raise what the Chinese call 
subsidiary sideline produas—a broad cate* 
gory that consists mainly of vegetables and 
pigs but can include anything except grain. 
It is estimated that private farming pro¬ 
duces 25 to 50 per cent of the annual value 
of subsidiary products. The size and pro¬ 
ductivity of i^ivate plots vary enormously 
from area to area, but on average the return 
on their plots accounts for between a third 
and a half of a peasant lamily’s income. 

Naturally the Chinese leaders are un¬ 
happy about so great a dependence on this 

S pitalist enclave, but since they cann^ 
ordto destroy it, they can onlv try to beat 
it at its own game. Accordingly, this year 
they have mounted a camping^ to boost 
siddine occupations run by the coUectives. 

One of the problems tharhis emerged in 
the campaign is the relilCtahce of the rural 
cadres to sponsor tsesi coHective sidelines. 
For one tfamg they ire afraid of damaging 
the private aettor and thus reducing total 
prodbedon; for another, they remember 
that in ffjd^aiid 1958 they weremade the 
iChpiijoslil for die consequences of the 
dfAwmi iteinst privite plots. 

OfeBdif i&ectives call for a rational dtvi- 




sion of functions between collective and 
family sidelines. Where land and resources 
arc concentca^ ftnd manpower and capital 
are available» the project should be collec¬ 
tive ; where resources are scattered and 
limited, the project should be private, 
“^ovided that collective production is not 
dtected.** One subsidiary occupation which 
is explicitly exempted from m pressure to 
collectivise is the raising of pigs, which are 
so vital to Chinese agriculture as producers 
of manure. This year the pig pojpulation in¬ 
creased at such a rate that pork prices fell 
and purchasing .bodies refused to buy any 
more from tbe peasants. When it became 


ihternational report 

clear that because of this, peasants were 
losing Ueerest in raising pin, the state 
ordeira 'iimport for pork prices and un¬ 
limited flmhasing. 

The iQUnese accuse the Russians of en- 
couraguft the growth of ** a new kulak 
econompr i>ut they cannot ignore the 
effects which the private sector has had, 
and will have, on their own distribution of 
wealth. ^They have admitted that the bene¬ 
fits of private plots go largely to peasants 
in the middle and upper-middle groups who 
have the tools and capital to exploit them. 
In the campaign to boost collective side¬ 
lines, the Chinese leaders have appealed to 
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the poorertpeasants, 6o or 70 per cent of die 
rural population, who have the least stake 
in private enterpi^e. Jut rather.tban make 
use dl them in their efforts to dul.dowa fhc 
private sector, the Chinese pbn to bring 
them into it by pvii^^ thorn to riise. 

Pig-raising is probably tne k^ to the 
future of die private sector in China, at 
least until diemlcal fertilisers can be pro¬ 
duced in large enough quantities to replace 
manure. Acoor^ng to a recent Peoples 
Daily editoiiat,.'||^^f-rai8ing will remain pre- 
dominai^ ^ for a fairly long period 
to Ipto as if pdivate plots are 


MR MiKOYAN 

Wizard from 
Armenia 




C OMMiSSAK of Bray, sneer some of his 
dcmigraiors. But friends and ene¬ 
mies alike recognise tlie adroit wizardry of 
the Armenian statesman, Mr Anastas 
Ivanovich Mikoyan, who will be 70 on 
November 25th. In Moscow the birthday 
of the Soviet Union's president, or chair¬ 
man of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet to give him his full title, will be 
celebrated with suitable pomp. But will 
the festivities be followed by Mr Miko- 
yan's retirement? Rumour has it that Mr 
Mikoyan has had enough of active political 
life and may retire, to write his memoirs, 
after the party’s lycd congress due at the 
end of ,Mar^ If this were to prove 
oorrect;i his departure might affect the pre¬ 
carious balance In the Soviet leaderahip. 
For Mr Mikoyan is no figurehead; he has 
played an unportaht part in all the signifi¬ 
cant changes that have taken place in the 
doaen years since Stalin’s death. 

He has fifty years of party work behind 
him. Indeed, apan from .Mr Nikolai 
Shvernik, a vetcrw who today has rela¬ 
tively Ut^ influence, Mr Mikoyan is the 
last of the Bplsheviks among the Rusdan 
leaders. Although a year younger than 
Mr Khrushchev, he was pcominent in the 
parity much earlier; be sat on the oeotral 
cofimlttee as kmg ago as 1922. Likp the 
lest of the men around Stalin,, he later 


contributed his share to the personality 
cult of his fellow student of theology—like 
Stalin, Mr Mikoyan wem to a seminary 
in Tiflis—^but he was always considered 
to be one of the more moderate and in¬ 
telligent of the stalinists. In any case, his 
work was mainly concerned with trade, 
both at home and abroad, and with the 
supply of food and other consumer goods. 
When the Russian people were being asked 
to tighten their belts, it was his job to 
console them with visions of well-stocked 
shop-windows and unlimited ice-cream. 

When Stalin died it looked as if Mr 
Mikoyan would be able to give some 
reality to the visions he had conjured up. 
Stalin’s successors decided that light in¬ 
dustry was no longer to be the Cinderella 
of the economy. As minister of trade in 
the Malenkov government, he was one 
of the main advocates of a rapid jump ” 
in the output of consumer goods. The 
plans then drawn up were soon sacrificed 
in order to give priority once again to 
heavy industry. But the minister who was 
largely responsible for them’ was not. Not 
long afterwards he was playing an active 
part in an even more important departure 
from the established pattern. 

It was Mr Mikoyan who made the first 
open attack on Stalin at the twentieth 
party congress in 1956. Many people think 
that his public denunciation pr^pitated 
Mr Khrushchev’s celebrated “ secret ” 
indictment of the dead leader. And in 
some respects the public speech went 
furflier than did the " secret” oim. With 
cleaner hands than most of his colleagues, 
Mr Mikoyan asked that the archives of 
the Stalin era should be made public—a 
task that is still very far from completion. 

As diplomat, Mr Mikoyan was one of 
the chief promoters of peaceful coexistence 
with the United States. His trip to 
America in January, 1959, paved the way 
for Mr Khrushchev’s visit to President 
Eisenhower the following September. 
From Mardi, 1958, when he was appointed 
one of the two fint deputy prime ministers, 
Mr Mikt^an seems to have been more 
concerned with foreign than with home 
affairs. His wit and Ids skill at bargaining 
with foreigners—Mr Wilson can bw wit¬ 
ness to his ability—together with the fact 


that with liv 

Khrushcld^ Mikoyan a 

natural dMfee /4S byjnlettd'of Russia’s 
foreign 

It was not dnly for i^vioe that Mr 
Khrushchev loolied to himi He was the 
obvious man to send on delicate missions. 
When Dr Fidel Castro jibbed at accepting 
the Sovict-American agreement after the 
Cuban missile crisis in 1962, it was Mr 
Mikoyan who was dispatched to persuade 
him. And in spite of his wife's death he 
stayed on in Havana until the job was 
completed. 

Diplomacy remained a major interest 
when, in June, 1963, Mr Mikoyan took 
over the presidency from Mr Leonid 
Brezhnev. This was not a demotion ; on 
the contrary, with tbe up-grading of the 
Soviet presidency since Stalin’s day, it 
made him a more effective top-level diplo¬ 
mat. He also has considerable influence 
on major domestic crises, including the 
one that removed Mr Khrushchev in 
October, 1964. 

Since Mr Mikoyan was connected with 
all the movements usually associated with 
Mr Khrushchev, one wonders why he took 
part in the coup that unseated his leader. 
That he did participate is almost cenain. 
The reasons can only be guessed at. The 
diplomat in Mr Mikoyan may have been 
shocked by Mr Khrushchev’s headstrong 
improvisations. He may have been reluc¬ 
tant to carry the policy of coexistence 
through to a formal breach with China. 
Above all, Mr Mikoyan the reformer may 
have feared that if Mr Khrushchev were 
allowed to go too far the pendulum might 
then swing back in a stalinist direction. 

Mr Mikoyan has now reached the peak 
of his career. He was never a contender 
for the top job. There was never any 
question of a "Oiucasian succession,” 
with the Aripenian stepping into his 
Georgian prei^ecessor’s shoes. But as 
president the Soviet Union and In 
influential member of the party presidiuifi, 
he is Russia’s elder itatesman. Since 
Stalin’s death he has, on flw whole, thrown 
his considerate weliflit bn the ride of 
reform. Given' the present balance in the 
Krenilin, he may wdl decide that the time 
has n6t yet come to write his memoirs. 
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cutting nnd forming mothods of 2065 . 

Nor, indeed, the design of machine tools 
one hundred years from today. But mach¬ 
ine tools will still be an essential factor in 
translating dreams into technical reality. 

Of this we are sure, and we confidently 
predict that our research and develop¬ 
ment will continue to anticipate the 
world's accelerating demands for greater 
productivity. 

Moving forward into our second century, 
we carry with us the knowledge that now, 
as throughout our first hundr^ yeers, we 
are.in the vanguard of machine tool devel¬ 
opment. From the past we gain our tradi¬ 
tion and pride-in the future lies our deatiny. 

CHAHLEB CHUHCH11.1. b BO.UTD 

COVENTRY ROAD, SOUTH YARDLEY, BIRMINGHAM 25 
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Can*t make u|» 
your mind 
about Japanese 
plant contractors? 


■ In America, JGC competed against the best engi¬ 
neering firms of the United States and Europe for 
construction of 3 refineries worth 32 million dollars. 
JGC won because its bids made the most sense in 
costs for design, procurement and construction. ■ So 
why hesitate ? JGC can build your plant for less than 
you’d pay another engineering firm. And do so on 
time, on specification and without red tape. Guaranteed 
by contract, li (The 3 refineries ? (1) Peru ; a 20,000- 
bbl/d grass-roots refinery including an atmospheric 
distillation unit, vacuum distillation unit, 3 Merox 
units and Unifining Platforming, fluid catalytic cracking, 
and gas concentration units. Plus all off-site facilities. 

(2) Venezuela: a 14,000-bbl/d ^figer^.at Worrpn. 

(3) Argentina: Modernizatiof* ^ a' rdfifiery at ta Ptata.) 

■ We've been making up plant planners’ minds for 
40 years. In countries from Japan to Peru. See if 
we can make up your mind, too. 1000 engineers in 
oil refining, petrochemicals, coal tar, natural gas chem, 
ical. fats and oils, fertilizer, synthetic resins, and other 
plant fields. 


Plant Proui'dcr to the World 



Engineers L Contiructort 

JAPM easeuNB ce^LTB. 

New Ohtemachi Bldg.. Chiyode-ku. Tokyo, Japan 



Doing business in the U.S.? 

Get in tc^ch wi^ 
Manufacture^ 

Our two twandies in Idpndon 
•>at 7 Princes Street, E. C. 2, 

and at 10 Mount Street, W 1 
^are your access to effective 
coverage of the U. S. market 
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E^eper 
Into Vietnam 

WASHINGTON, DC 

R ROBRRT MCNAMARA’S disclosurc on November izth 
that the American forces in Vietnam were to be increased 
further represents not a new decision but the absence of one. 
On die same day« Amerkao military authorities in Saigon let it 
be known that , the tactical air . strength there was to be more than 
doubled-^rom 550 aircraft to 1,200 or 1,300—between now and 
March. All this is sin^y the cemtmuadon of the military policy 
for Vietnam which President Johnson approved in July. The 
President said then that the American forces in Vietnam would 
be increased from 75/X)o men to 123,000 ” almost, imme^tely” 
and that more would follow. The biifld-up has gone rapidly and 
by November xxth there were i6x,boo American troops in the 
tl^tre. All these figures understate the real commitment; for 
instance, they do not include the Seventh Fleet with its powerful 
air arm. Mr McNamara did not say what the new force level 
was intended to be, but the expectation seems to be that a strength 
of perhaps 225,000 men will be reached before the spring. 

Had Mr McNamara chosen to mentiem any figures his pre> 
dictions would of necessity have been inconclusive. Last summer’s 
decisions did not rest on any assessment that a given force could 
be counted upon to achieve a particular result within a measurable 
time. The decision was simply to do everything to stem, and 
turn back, an adverse flood. The rate at wUch more troops are 
sent out is governed by the pace at which it is possible to build 
bases, lines Si communication and the other fadUtim that the troops 
need if they are to be brought to bear effectivdy. The ultimate 
scale of it all is governed by the way in which the communist 
forces react to the onslaught. 

On the first of these fronts the American effort has been making 
good time. Vast complexes of bases spaced out along the Viet¬ 
namese coast receive men and supplies from across the Pacific, 
protect each other from attack and support the forces operating 
inland. The accelerated build-up of troops merely testifies to 
the growing capacity of the bases. It is on the other front, the 
communist reaction, that the calculations of th^miliury planners 
may be going astray. By all the ofiidal accotmts the campaign 
has been doing well. After a series of mistake^ some ludicrous, 
some tragic, the air tacticians believe that they have learnt how 
to bring air power to bear on their elusive targets, The ground 
troops, after a phase in which their first concern bad to be their 
own security and the protection of the bases, have begun to break 
into country that has been many years in communist hands, de¬ 
priving the Vietcong of military stores, control of the inhabitants, 
sources of food, taxes and manpower and sometimes of the power 
of movement. Where challenged in pitched fighting these soldiers 
have destroyed commimiat troopa utterly or dispersed them srith 
great slaughter. The logical communist response might have been 
to avoid facing the supecior American fire power in battalion-siaed 
actions and to revert to true guerriUa tactici. 

It is a puzxk to the plannen that nothing of the kind has begun 
to happen. In spite of the harrying of thdr lines of oommunica- 
don the communists are reinfoedog tlieir troops and are not 
avoiding battle but seeking it. The higgwt pitched engagement 
of the war was fought only this week, in the la Dang valley; 


American casualties, which had been surprisingly light, have begun 
to mount—the figure of 1,000 killed was passed last week and 
this week has shown the bmviest American casualties of the war 
so far. To. say that the Vietcong or the North Vietnamese arc 
desperately anxious for battle successes to bolster their domestic 
morale is pure speculation ; the truth is that the Ameriain leaders, 
military and political alike, have not begun to understand their 
enemy, any more than their enemy understand them. 

Though real, the American successes are liinited in extent as 

S t. The mass of the rural population has sdU to be extricated 
im communist control; even when the Vietcong arc 
effectively expelled, as they have been from a few limited 
areas, they leave a vacuum behind them, any possible non- 
communist leaders having long since icd or boca killed. The 
task of piecing rural life together is made harder by the mounting 
displacement of population. As the war intensifies, tke suffering 
of the Vietnamese people become steadily more appalling. A 
mission from American voluntary organisations concerned with 
relief and refugee work has just published its report on the prob¬ 
lems presented by the masses of people driven from their homes, 
either by Vietcong exactions and terrorism or by the increasing 
scale of bombing and fighting, and not yet resettled. The mission 
was told—and accepted—that the number would rise to about 
one million by the end of this year. The refugees come second to 
the armed services in receiving food and other necessities and 
they suffer froip the fact that it is extremely diC^ult to get 
supplies by road through Vietcong-dominated areas. 

The American authorities now have teams of political officers 
working in the countryside under General Lansdale, a man 
experienced in Vietnamese domestic affairs and in the village 
aspects of dvil war. The Administration has also begun to seek 
unofficial views on South Vietnamese politics in order to clarify 
for itself the distant possibilities of an eventual political, settlement 
for the country. With this in mind it encouraged Mr Henry 
Kissinger, the Harvard expert in strategic matters, to pay what 
may be the first of several viaits to Saigon as the guest of Mr 
Lodge, the American Ambassador. Some severe comments made 
by Mr Kissinger on the ruling groups in South Vietnam found 
their way into the press, but bis report has not been published. 


T he facts that the domestic condition of South Vietnam is still 
deteriorating, and that its political structure still looks hope- 
Icssly unsound, give a possible clue to the motives of the com¬ 
munists in refusing at this Stage to accept the inevitabificy of 
defeat. At all events they do refuse. Their military effort has 
grown in scale and has become more aggressive than ever. Their 
propaganda line has been hard lately and nothing that the 
Administration knows of their political attitude eocourages it to 
hope that the moment is near when negotiate for a aettiement 
might become feaaible. Just as officers in Vaettiam talk of the 
roads being open for the passage of civilian luppliea in ei^t to 
twelve months, ao the earliest Ukely moment tin aome kind of 
diplomatic break in t^ clouds is put, in WsaUngton, at six to 
twelve months from now. 

Even in this estimate it ii not pesiible to detect any particular 
confidence. The unknown factora ate too extensive, the area of 
certainty too amall. The Adomiiatratioii may be half way dirough 
the Vietnamese forest, or it may not. There is ilo View of the 
further edge. President Johnson’s own position in the matter is 
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Cl puzzle. It is kiar chafatl^r I9 

corntnitment of ^ndcAi^ ixjiEli |y^ sthfs 
have done. As ror the objccdve, lihle is known of It beylnd the 
Secretary of State*s often repeated statement that Hanoi and Peking 
have to learn to leave their neighbours alone.” 

If this is the full scope of the Administration's diplomatic 
position it is not surprising that, so long as there is no sign of 
any sudi lesson having been learnt, well-meant efforts to^bring 
the two sides together should be regarded in Washington with a 
certain detachment. This was the fate of two attempts last wint^ 
and spring, in both of which U Thant and the late Adlai Stevenson 
were involved. These two incidenta are disclosed in more detail 
than before in the current issue of Look magazine by a friend of 
Air Stevenson, the columnist and broadcaster Mr Eric Sevareid. 
According to Mr Sevareid, Mr Stevenson told him that in the 
autumn ^ 1964 U Thant obtained from tiie North Vietnamese 
government an offer to send a representative to Rangoon to meet 
an American emissary and that last spring U Thant wished to 
announce a proposal for a cease fire in Vietnam and Laos. The 
State Department has confirmed that these two initiatives were 
turned down by the Administration. At each time there were other 
diplomatic activities going on, and other indications of what the 
attitude of the Hanoi government might be, and these were not 
encouraging. 

One curious aspect of Mr Sevardd's article and of the official 
reactions to it concerns the Secretary of Defence, Mr McNamara. 
Mr Stevenson is alleged to have said that Mr McNamara flatly 
opposed the Rangoon meeting. But the State Department says 
that the Secretary of Defence was not consulted about the Rangoon 
proposal and knm nothing about it. Mr McNamara’s own denial 
has been singularly empmic. He describes the report that be 
opposed peace talks in the autumn and winter of 1964 as ” totally 
falm^ aiMl adds that hts position is that we should search in every 
possible way for a peaceful settlement.” He would be prepared, 
he says, for unconditional discussions with the governments con¬ 
cerned, in large groups or small ones, at any time and any place. 
That was my position in 1964. It is my petition today.” An 
intriguing aspect of this is that, while this is the public position 
of the President and the Secretary of State now, it is not clear 
that it was their position in 1964. Mr Johnson’s public readiness 
for onconditioffal discussions dates from April 7th. Can Mr 
AicNamara have gone out of his way to put himself on the peace¬ 
makers* side ? In doing so he seems also to have refuted Senator 
Fulbright’s suggestion in a broadcast interview last month that 
the Defence Department was acquiring a disproportionate 
influence on foreign policy as against State Department. Some 
people may begin to feel that Mr McNamara’s influence could 
usefully be enlarged. 


Back into Deficit 

WASHINGTON, DC 

ORTUNATBLY Mr Hcory Fowler, the Secretary of the Treasury, 
in announcing on Wednesday figures for America’s balance of 
international payments for the third quarter of 1965, was able 
to recall that he bad said three months ago that things would get 
worse before they got better. Even after that warning the latest 
figures are disappointing. Quite how disappointing depends on 
which of three methods of computation one pays attention ta 
The figure which would result if the recommendations made hy 
the Bernstein Committee last spring were adopted has been pub¬ 
lished but this method has bem unlucky in the moment chosen 
to try k not. Its main difference is that it diaregarda liabilities 
to private foreigners. As it happens, unusual amounts of dollars 
were transferred in this quarter from foreign official to foreign 


of $50 million over the rauGT'it wduliirMve given for sMood 
quarter if it had been In use then. Bur iu'tact ihe third quarter 
was much worse than the second on the bask balance. 

More attention will be paid to the ” overall ** calculation. Thia 
measures changes in American reserves together with liquid 
liabilities to all for^ners and it yields a dtSfmtJy 
quarter of $485 million compared with a surplus'^'WMtT yimoh 
in the second quarter. Perhaps cto is thg f ^hiql tqV^^ t 
figure. It does, however, l^iervei^ipt^^ fro^ sp 

government transactions ” such as advance repayments on govemr 
ment loans. The practice of publishing a separate Amite 
without those receipts, labelled *' bdance dh regular iransactiq^ 
has been dropped. If that figure h$d been fncluded in fUs w^^ 
preliminary returns it would bave'shdOm a deficit of $6x5 mffiklti 
on the quarter. (AH these figures are seasehally adjusted.) 
Taking the three quartm tqgether, the ^regular transactiona 
deficit would represent an annual rate of $1.7 billion compared 
with $3.1 billion in the sank'period of 1964. 

. This is not to decty the new methods of calculation but to 
give the measure the Administration’s dissatisfaction with the 
results to date of the Campaign to stop the dollar drain. Mr 
Fowler mentioned two special adverse factors. Britain’s conversion 
of its dollar securities into more liquid form has had, he said, 
an unfavourable effect of about half a bOlion dollars on the Ameri¬ 
can balance dP payments. This effect was nearly all in the second 
and third quarters ($254 million and $240 miliion respectively). 
The other special adverse factor is the military effort in Vietnam, 
but this is not so likely to be short lived. There has also been 
a loss of revenue from military exports. But all this leaves a 
broad gap between the desired and the actual performance of 
the private economy in its foreign dealings. The big reduction 
in bank loans' to borrowers outside the United States recorded 
in the second quarter has not been repeated in the third, but it 
would have been surprising if it had. Expons have done well 
and the trade balance has actually improved. Most of the ocher 
details have yet to come, but it looks as though purchases of 
foreign securities, direa investment American firms in 
industrial enterprises abroad and foreign travel by American 
tourists are going to be blamed for the controllable ” part of the 
deficit. 

What the Administration is going to do about it is not wholly 
settled. Obviously an effort is to be made to keep tourist travel 
within bounds, biit any intention of using compulsory restraint 
is denied. Similarly, the effon to restrain business investment 
abroad is to be kept voluntary, but firms will be asked for more 
and different information. In^try will be presented with a target 
for improvement in its total performance on foreign payments and 
with a separate target for the restraint of direct investment, while 
each firm will be supplied with a ** formula ” to measure its own 
individual performance. Lest some might be tempted to hasten 
their investments to anticipate this tis^tening of the teinS) the 
Secretary of Commerce says that they ^11 be judged on the bash 
of the two years 1965 and 1966 combined. 

Aluminium not Alone 

T he national stockpile of strategk and critical nnmriala h 
designed to provide a reserve fior use in war and other emer¬ 
gencies. So this would seem a suitable rime to use it, since it is 
the stepped-up war in Vietnam, on/-iop of the. evergrowing 
demands of an. ever-growing civiltan eeonomy, that has* brought 
•whortagea .of supplies and pressure on prices.. Moreover, for various 
rcfwons, partkularly because nditary requirements have changed, 






2 , 000 ^ 000 . 


TIME'S Intsmstional readersoovsra record number 
ofmHes every year in every mode of transportation. 
Because of ttieir high positions, they are required 
to travel extensively about the world. Because of 
their high Incomes, they are able to vacation to all 
parts df the world. In business or pleasure, they 



wield influence and buying power vastly out of pro¬ 
portion totheirnumbers.Tothem, time Magazine’s 
weeMy reports of world business and world affairs 
are a necessity. To you, time is equally necessary 
inanyselectivemarketing plan inanyworld market. 
TaMr to the right people in the right piece... in TIUE. 


TIMBliitennaMeMl 

TIME Attantle. TtMC Canada. TIME Latin Amarlea. TIME Aala. TIME South PacWe. And thair raglonala. 
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Not too hard on 

PEREGRINE WORSTHORNE believes Britain*s response diould 
be the minminm needed to head ojBT African advratorism 



S OUTHERN Africa is a tragic area, and 
has been so throughout the whole of 
this century. It comprises that part of the 
Continent where tte udiite minority is 
suflBdently numerous and powerful to 
tefiise to accept alien rule, which is what 
Black African majority government would 
mean. 

The tragedy arises, of course, from the fact 
that it is impossible for the whites to escape 
alien rule over themselves except by imposing 
it, in turn, on the blacks; impossible for the 
whites to have what they need, and what they 
deserve, without denying the blacks what they 
also need and deserve. Here is an irreconcilable 
conflict, not between a right and a wrong, but 
between two rights, which is why it is tragic. 

The question that needs to be asked now is 
whether Mr. Smith’s proclamation of Rhodesian 
independence has made the tragedy any deeper 
than it was before. Or has he merely forced 
Britain to fisce the tragic reality which has 
always been there, only blurred, until last week, 
by t^ myth of a detts ex machim in the back¬ 
ground in the form of British imperial power, 
which could somehow resolve the dilemma. 

These are terribly important questions, be¬ 
cause on the way they are answered must 
depend the mood and manner in which Britain 
reacts to U.D.I. For if Mr. Smith has really 
made the Southern African situation fur worse, 
clearly Britain must act boldly and vigorously 
to correct the damage. But if he has merely 
drawn attention to an existing situation, then 
Britain’s influence should be directed at damp¬ 
ing down what is essentially a pseudo-crisis. 

Mr. Wilson appears to be in no doubt. 
Judging from his language in the House of 
Commons Mr. Smith has committed a crime 
against humanity, history and world peace. 
Listening to Mr. Wilson, one might imagine 
chat Rhodesia’s seizure of independence had 
interrupted, or put into reverse, a slow but sure 
advance towards multiracialism which Britain 
had been successfully promoting in recent 
years. 

Unfortunately Britain has been doing no¬ 
thing of the sort. Certainly no African, cither 
inside or outride Rhodesia, believes that she 
has, as repeated condemnatory tesohitions at 
the U.N. show all too cleariy. Britain has 
preached multiracialism, devis^ sdiemes to 
promote It like the Central African Federadon, 
but there was never any question, and could 
never be any question, of her imposing African 
rule by force. This had nothing essentially to 
do with the white Rhodesians being her own 


kith and kin. It had to do with a deep-seated 
recognition by the British people that multi¬ 
racialism, forcibly imposed, would merely 
replace one denial of justice by another; one 
political evil by another no less vile. 

So what Britain has been doing instead all 
these years is to insist that even if the Rhodesian 
whites cannot be persuaded to do anything 
effective about multiracialism in practice, at 
least they must profess to believe in the ideal. 
The main consequence of the presence of 
British imperial power in Rhodesia has been 
the imposition of hypocrisy. Before U.D.I., the 
whites listened to British sermons, and did 
nothing effective about them; now, after 
U.D.I., they are refusing even to pretend to 
listen. 

But how significant is this change in terms 
of reality? Britain, unfortunately, is in a poor 
position to judge, since having been party for 
so long to a form of make-belief in which we 
grossly exaggerated the extent of our influence, 
it is terribly difficult for us to decide now 
whether U.D.I. is a genuinely serious event, or 
only serious in terms of what has been a pro¬ 
tracted masquerade. Mr. Smith has unques¬ 
tionably ruined the play by seeking to push 
Britain off the stage. But does this alter the 
fundamental situation? 

dearly Mr. Smith has destroyed the com¬ 
forting fiction that Britain was slowly but surely 
moving Rhodesia in the right dirrodon. But 
if this was only a fiction in the first place, it 
would be unreasonable to pretend that its des- 
truedon is necessarily all that tragic, or all that 
serious, unless Britain and the other African 
States are determined to react as if it were. 

Here surely we come to the crux. If it were 
simply a question of Britain alone reacting to 
U.D.I., the case for doing nothing would be 
overwhelming. It has long been clear thkt 
British influence can do little of any value to 
help the Africans and that in fact Britain lias 
been failing to help them for forty yeavsv ever 
since sdf-govemment was granted. To pretend 
now that Britain cannot accept U.D.I. because 
this would mean breaking trust with the 
Africans is sheer humbug. We broke that faith 
long ago, and the only difference made by 
U.D.I. is that it puts an end to a legal fiction 
which disguised tiiis unwelooine truth. 

Indeed, by putting an end to this illusion, 
U.D.I. may even do the Africans more g^ 
than harm. No longer enoounged to believe in 
external solutions to ihi^ i^tdems, they will 
have no alternative but to sfop play-acting and 
get the best terms they can within the real 
situation of Southern Africa. 


In other words, U.D.I. In itself is neither a 
tragedy nor a crime, except in a very legalistic 
sense. Nothing substantive has been changed; 
only a few illusions shed. Mr. Wilson’s talk of 
restoring the rule of law, therefore, is just 
another example of double-talk. There can be 
no rule of law in Southern Africa because 
nobody has yet devised a just balance between 
the rights of both races. 

What can be said, however, is that although 
logic and justice suggest that Britain sliould do 
nothing, expediency and self-interest make 
some action desirable, since if Britain does 
nothing the other African States may use this 
as an excuse for intervention. This is the real 
problem. But even this problem is much less 
acute than Mr. Wilson suggests. The leaders 
of the other States of Eastern and Central 
Africa certainly do not themselves want to 
intervene. They realise all too well that any 
attempt to solve the problem of Africa by force 
would lead either to Congo-type chaos, which 
would infect and destroy their own areas, or 
to Great Power intervention, which would 
endanger African independence. 

But of course they have to pretend to want 
to intervene so as to appease their own ex¬ 
tremists who do not know the facts of life, or 
know them and do not care. In other words, 
the scale of any British response to U.D.I. 
should not be such as to topple Mr. Smith, 
since there is only a make-belief point in doing 
that; nor should it be to deter the other African 
States from toppling Mr. Smith, because there 
is no need to do that. The scale should be such, 
neither more nor less, than the minimum 
necessary to give the AMcan leaders an excuse 
not to begin any mad adventures, and Britain 
an excuse to thwart them if they do. 

This is not a cynical view. The cynical view 
is to refuse to recognise the genuine tragedy of 
Southern Africa. I believe that the Africans to 
the north understand the nature of this tragedy 
much more deeply than we do ourselves. I do 
not believe, therefore, that they will turn on 
the whites in their midst as an act of vicarious 
revenge against Ion Smith, any more than thoy 
turned against them after Sharpeviile as an act 
of vicarious revenge against Dr. Verwoerd. 

This is why the mood and language adopted 
by Mr. Wilson is so exagsmted and dangerous, 
introducing an utteriy ill-judged note of moral 
judgment and apocalyptic prophesy. To dis¬ 
cuss the use of sanctions as if they were designed 
to undo a crime or prevent a uragedy is to 
indulge in archaic illusionsof imperial grandeur, 
and the sooner the Opposition brings Mr. 
Wilson down to eartii again the better. 


Reprinted from last Sunday*s Sunday Telegraph in winch Peregrine Worsthorne mites regularly on Politics 
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thp «tQck|iile. QODtam far more ihMi is now ever likdy to be 
nwied ia any war cl a doseen or ao,el ifae 76 coaunodkies, moitly 
iiieadaandiiiiiier«fa»m Tl« Adminiatratioalias 

king been aiQfag to di^aae el theae aurpliuaes anit noBr. Mems a 
good tiflaa ao;da so. 

Uiidar |Bcam Gonditicns even producers do not di^te dda; 
this moodi’t sideaaes of doc apd nickel from the stock^e^ lUKve 
been vKimi^ed. Even the ahuninium producers are qoke steady 
to ecHyoiatt in the ocderly liquidation of the govemmern^ Sitfpto 
stockSit Wlm they were objecting to, in last week’s conti!overpy> 
was dj^ wdy in which the Adsunistratiom was using die stoclq^ 
without op^y admitting k, to force them to abandon what diey, 
and many oAer pe^le, considered justifiable price increases, Kow 
chat ahiminium prices have gone down again, k haa proved eaay 
CO negodate. a plan for disposing of the government’s S4; m31ion 
tons ^ surplus aluminiiuii, by sales to the indintry of pot 4m than 
100,000 and not more than 200,000'tons a year. 

Whife attention was concentrated on the aluminiam strug^, 
copper conqianies were also putting up their prices, muph more 
diarply and just as dangerously hrom the point of view of inflation. 
But they had the excuse tlm they were foUowi&g mcroiaes mother 
countries and that supplies were dready seriously short, even before 
the current strikes in Chile and the trouble wkh Rhodesia, another 
major producer of copper (discussed on page 866). The Adminis¬ 
tration’s economic experts were known to be examining this 
**crucial” situation and the latest news is that 200,000 tons of 
copper is to be released from the stockpile. This move is accom¬ 
panied by various other measures destened to discourage specula*- 
tive rises in copper prices. The stabilising effect on the market 
should be a relief to the copper companies. 


some Byrd supporters mutter about the transparent move 
to estahfoh a dynasty. The Byrd machine—or organisation as it 
prefers to call itself—has ruled Vir^nia for forty years by roth- 
lessly punishmg rebefe and by keeping the doctorate small and 
^mahageable. But Virginia is chanc^'i wkh the growing weight 
ef Negro and urban votes. Last ybar the Democratic candidate 
for President carried the state for ths first time since 1948 (Senator 
Byrd, refusing to endorse Mr Stevenson, Mr Kennedy or Mr 
Johnson, preferred to let his states Republican'in three presklen- 
ttal elecdons). Early this month the machine’s candidate for 
Governor deliberately courted the Negroes and hinted that he 
would reverse the Byrd polides of starving education and soda! 
services in the states lie hew hand on the levers of pditical 
power seems to be that of Mr Sidney Kellam, who managed Prmi- 
deot Johnson’s campaign in Virginia last year. Presumably he 
would be reluctant to help the Republicans, who won 38 per epnt 
of the vote for Governor, put^g foiiward a conservative and 
radalist candidate in 1966. 

In Washington Mr Byrd’s most important committee assignment, 
that of chairman of the Senate Finacioe Cocnmittee, goes to Sena¬ 
tor Long of Louisiana, the Democratic aeeond*^m<ooimand, who 
in practice has been running the committee for some time. I^ept 
on civil rights he is doctrinally dose to the Administration; he is 
an easy money man who saw last year’s big tax cut- through the 
Senate. What he lades is the courtesy which made his predecessor 
liked personally even by Uberahi who ha^ no sympathy with his 
negativism and governmental parsimony. . 

SEC Gets Tough 


Byrds of a 
Feather 



I LLNESS and advancing 
age had been weaken¬ 
ing the hold of Senator 
Byrd on the Senate 
Finance G>mmittee and 
on his base of power in 
Virginia and it was no 
great surprise last week 
when he retired. Mr 
Byrd started out as a 
New Dealer with 
Franklin Roosevdt but 
for nearly thirty years he 
has been the embodi¬ 
ment of Democratic con¬ 
servatism, old-fashioned 
frugality and incorrup¬ 
tible honesty. In Virginia, on the surface at least, it i[a 
s case of plus fd change. The new Senator, appoint^ by Governor 
Harrison to serve i^tfl the dections in November, x^, 
is Mr Harry Byrd, Jr, who is hardly less conservative than tfa. 
father. He was also deeply involved in the policy of *' massive 
resistance ” to Negro rights whidi was the elder Byrd’s greatest 
disservice to his state and, indeed, to the whole South, which 
tends to follow Virginia’s example. 

But the new Senattv Byrd looks like imving a short run, even 
though he nOw calls himself a progressive. Liberal Democrats, 
so long repressed, have already the first shot b the campaign 
to nombate someone dse as Democratic candidate next year; 
they contend that the Senatorship must not be hereditary. Even 


NEW YORK 

S HEARSON, HAMMiLL AND COMPANY is ODC of thc larger and more 
respected American brokerage establishments. It advertises 
itself frem coast to coast as the firm that research built.” Its 
five top officers are among Wall Street’s senior leaders; three 
have served as Governors d the New York Stock Exchange and 
Mr Robert Van Tuyl, the president of the company, was a promi¬ 
nent member qf an American Stock Exchange committee that laid 
the groundwork in 1962 for a sweepbg reorganisation of that 
exclude. Now, however, the Securities and Exchange Commission 
has apparently tieeided to make an example of these five officers 
to dramatise its dcvelopbg campaign to hold sduor managements 
of firms dfalbg b stodse and shares responsible for any wrongs 
doing to byestqrs by anyone, anywhere, b the firm. 

The SBC has just ordered the five, including, Mr Van Tuyl 
and Mr Safanie, the chairman, to ”dissociate” dbemsclves from 
Shearson, Hammill for aixty days each—all togetbpr or one by 
one, as they choose. While ’’dissociated” ea^ must cease to 
play any part b the management of tiie fiem^agd lorgp aqy share 
in thc profits it makes during the period of what is in effect his 
suspension^ This drastic action is being taken, net for anything 
that the five men did, but for what the SBC contends that they 
failed to do. Jn 1961 and 1962, the SEC charges, some Shearson, 
Hai^n employees b Los Aiigeles sold unregistered shares b US 
Autmatic Merchandisifig C^pany, sold them by, making 
exaggerated claims not based on any of Sbem^, Hammill’s 
vauntqd lesear^ report^, concentrated customerr investments in 
the stock and traded personally b it while doing a| this. Shearson, 
Hammill had not made any attempt; tjkfend^ its employees’ 
actions and the esse had appeared to lie yiifapd long ago, with 
severe disciplining for the employees bvolved^' ^ The SEC has b 
effect disqualified most of them from any further responsible 
employnient m the securities bdustijf;; 

That the SEC should now iiiovq ggpnst ffiiearsoB^ Hammiirs 
top officers for not stopping bese activities in time is unprece¬ 
dented, but the agency clearly btends to set a precedent. In 
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announcing the action, it conceded that Sheanon, H a n h nil l had 
inadtuted new contrcde over its farnflung otftal to '^wUkc suk 
nothing of the sort happened again. But it said that :thi responsi¬ 
bility must be borne ** not only by the person 'who>j|peifornied 
die misconduct but also by those who did not ptopeiSjr perform 
their duty to prevent it’* This doctrine must be a c&ling one 
to contemplate in Wall Street’s plushkst offices, but tULl Street 
cannot very well protest about it: few things would discourage 
busineis more than to proclaim, in effect, that the acumen and 
integrity of a brokerage firm's top management provides no 
assurance that an investor will be treated properly by that firm’a 
local offices. Thus Shearson, HanumU’s officers do not appear 
dispoaed to contest their dissodadon ” and their initial reaction 
has been rather mild. 

Communist Trials 

M onday was a red-letter day for communists. The Supreme 
Court ruled, by S to o, that it was unconstitutional to 
require individual members of the party to register with the Sub¬ 
versive Activities Control Board, since this would lay them open 
to prosecution under a number of and-communist Acts. The 
Cm^tution forbids forcible self-incrimination. The regulation 
was contained in the Internal Security Act, passed in 1950 when 
communists were being looked for under every bed. It required 
communist groups and their front organisations to register, but 
if they failed to do so their members had to register individually. 
After the decision communist caps were in the air. Mr Gus Hall, 
the party's spokesman, said that communist candidates would be 
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standing for public office and that the party would draft a new 
statement of its aims so that AmdHcans could judge for themselves 
whether it was as black as it had been painted. 

But thm are not many party meml^ left. Their numbers 
have shrivelled from about 80,000 in 1950^ to a negligible 10,000. 
This is partly the result of disillusionment with Soviet pcfitcy ever 
Hungary and Berlin, partly the result of understandable fear during 
the McCarthyite period. But it is also the result of the party being 
harried from court to court. The registration prorisions may have 
become a laughing-stock; in fifteen years no one has been made 
to sign on the dotted line. But for the party they have been no 
laugUng matter. It has been too busy ^fending itself to recruit 
new members or to keep the red flag flying. In this sense the 
Act has achieved what Senator McCarran, its author, set out to 
accomifiish. 

One trial yet remains. A Court of Appeals threw out a 1962 
conviction of the party itself for failing to register ; the court held 
that no officer or member could be expected to perform this task, 
since he would be exposing himself, or herself, to criminal prose¬ 
cution. Now the Department of Justice, doggedly and no doubt 
wearily, is starting aU over again. It is trying to show in the 
District Court in Washington that there were people willing to 
register the party but that it refused to use them. The first 

volunteer ” to ^ put on the stand is a woman who was planted 
in the party by the Federal Bureau of Investigation. The party 
argues that she was about as suitable an emissary to employ as 
Mr J. Edgar Hoover himself, her boss, would have been. Legal 
authorities expect that the constitutional bar against self-incrimina¬ 
tion will come to the aid of the party, as it has to that of its 
members. 


Hope for the Hudson 



At last New York is begining to treat the majestic 
Hudson River with the respect that it deserves. 
The motive is partly thirst—New York City needs 
to draw about 100 million gallons of water a day 
from the river—but it is also partly a sudden reaU- 
sation of how much is being destroyed forever in 
order to satisfy immediate material demands. The 
new mood has inspired the Republican state 
government to compete with the Democratic 
Administration in Wariiington for the honour of 
preserving the river’s scenic beauty, threatened by 
industrial and residential development along its 
banks, and of cleaning up its already Imvily 
poUuted water. 

The Hudson River and I.ake Erie will be the 
chief beneficiaries of the $i billion bond issue 
which was approved by New York’s voters ^y 
this month. This^ the largest ever authorised in 
the state, will enable New York to get on with the 
urgent job of cleaning up its waterways without 
waiting for funds from the new Water PoEution 
Control Act just passed by Congress. When the 
federal government does get into the battle in 
earnest, which will take two or maybe even five 
years, then the state will be able to recoup its out¬ 
lays—orpart of them. 

Under the Governor’s six-year plan, the state 
will pay 60 per cent of the cost id new sewage 
plants for cities and towns and will hope to recover 
30 per cent of this from the federal government; 
the municipalities must pay the rest. In addition 
the state will allow tax reductions to industries 
instislling anti-pollutant devices and will deal 


severely with those that discharge their wastes 
carelessly. But whether New York can clean up the 
Hudson without a formal inter-state effort is 
questionable. Moreover, the federal authorities 
are determined not to be left out. Following a 
report from the Public Health Service which 
declared the Hudson to be severely polluted as far 
north as Albany and Troy, a federal conference 
was called in Manhattan to co-ordinate purification 
efforts. Mr Gardner, the new Secretary of Health, 
Educadon and Welfare, attended in person as did 
the stale’s Democratic Senator, Mr Robert 
Kennedy. 

The cost of purifying the Hudson is put at 
$400 million but the river has more problems than 
dirty water. The Consolidated Edison Company, 
which supplies New York City with electricity, has 
won the blessing of the Federal Power Commission 
for its planned pumped storage plant, the largest 
. in the world, on Storm King Mountain, a promon¬ 
tory overlooking a splendid rocky gorge about 40 
miles north hf Manhsltan. Some consolation has, 
however, now been offered to the enraged residents 
of the wooded coundes through which the trans¬ 
mission lines would pass. The FPC has insisted 
that the first stretch of the connection between 
the Storm King plant at Cornwall and Con Edis¬ 
on’s distributing centre at Yonkers must go under¬ 
ground and that most of the rest must fdlow Con 
Edison’s existing rights-of-way which may not be 
widened. What wUl be done to protect the fish 
in the river has not yet been decided. But Con 
Edison may have won some converts to its plea 
that New York needs bigger generators nearer to 
the city now that last week’s monstrous black-out 
has been traced to a broken relay in Canada. 
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At your oorvice in the 
Great Lakes Area 

DETROirS 
LARGEST BANK 


(nMources over $2,000,000,000) 





INTERNATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
Cable: NATIONBANK DET 
Detroit,.Michiean 48232, !USA 
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ii S p re^for the art of giving 

Hat^'Mwn brown hide file attache case; lined red with 4 Interior 
podk^ Rush fltHno. In Black hide, £39.10.0. and PIgsMh, 
£43.1SA.You are InvMod tosend forthelatestlllustratad e^lboue. 
aSPREY a ca LTD. 1«S<tflS HSWfONO ST • I.ONOOM Wl > T«t: UVD* ftrkOIST 

A8PREY IN THE CITY. The Cl^ man wjll find a usefully clos$-at-hand 
service at Asprey and Birch & Gaydon, 153 FSnchurch Street 
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Finding a 

T he country is in a tncss, of course, and 
more and more people bave their own 
versions of a rural policy to d^al with k. 
Goverament and 0 |^ition ait mir oonK 
peting (with very sinular. itoe^li^ io a 
field wUch for too long has to 

accident and lamentadon. NdvhiMw 
seems there will still be, iO 'lDdMerttinace' 
wait before anything .l^tivt if dxSat tq 
meet the insatiable dmaml bn thc oountry- 
mde to provide Ibdhg 8|^ and mtift 
space for fownspeopfe. ' • 

Last week Mr WQky, Mini^ of Land 
and Natural Resources took the 6]^* 
tunity of die iMcc of Edinbiirgh’s confer^ 
ence of ** The u>umrvsidc in 1970 to out¬ 
line some pretty modest proposals soon to 
be pubtisbed in a white paper. Modesty 
has been tefoed upon him tor two reasons^ 
the first, dkincial stringency, and the 
second, the nio^ less excusable weakness 
caused by the separation of Mr Willey’s 




Ministry. 

Ministry of Land becomes. ^OPt dlpfwen 
irrelevance but an cbstacle to progr^s, it 
becomes clearer than ever that it should go. 

The feebleness of the present system of 
National Parks, based on an Act of 1949, 
is the fact that they are weakly a^ini^ 
tered and starved m mQney--«tliff;^»end 
about £20p0oo a year between tbeSk^ j^en 
if they had more money, there fif'W one 
with much interest in spending it the' 
National Parks Commission acts in' an 



govetnbiem sugj 
’^^ceuntiiv ' otrka’ 
(Whi^^be^ 
from a 




advisory cecitythe actual running of 
the parks is left to the various counties in 
whira they fall. Of the ten parks in Eng¬ 
land and Wales (Soodai 4 
fall more 

■' ' ' ■ * "iffe f aiMi i_ 

..^^by^joim^l«N^' 

. J.'& te <i«HidfeiB9’'oiit dkas tin»-'«K 
best frith the 

Bisiiet'orcaessoh^iso^ use diain. 
AtoAse his hiuide ate tied Mt .Whkjr has 
suiting his idiuaSs ia admnsttstive or 
ptatsmccoiittolt whsti^ it hasl^ been 
ciiSsrilist.iii^j^atia,SiidYdIl.s$Sfe.iii the 
develSipiiseiit of other ^rees fw mwe inteo* 
sive kisute ptiisnitt,'a much stispAer 
executive agency it needed. 

What the Govemmem doea gcS{isab-lt 
that die National Parks ConwiilMOB Wte* 
nmed die Countryside Contnissidbi' and 
extend its interests to ‘-die yndfision of 
opportunities for the enioyincnt of the 
countryside generally.” There-is at hvt 
some measure of agteement as the l^. 
ol'tliingdiat isinaaatliydiis. First, many 
nest large' recreation areas, tgndficaUy 
designed as suqh, close to big cities (which 
the National Parks afe not). Second, many 
smaUer areas designed for the picnicking 
motorist, sometimes combined with water 
and facilitiet-for water-sports.. Hiird,'a- 
er control of vrhat gom on along the 
and in existing, areas,of inttosive. 
and aportiiM use, auch as the. 
, . : Broads and tM Sokiit. 

To fulft slhne, «t least, ct tbeae aims the 


Its the 
by local 

le for Exchequer he^),. 
uores for pbqnng apd. 
to,..” mutii. Isrget areas 
-mote or^ hiss patimkl sute.” They coukFif 
necessary be vesfed. with 'power* h{ traffic; 
nnd)(PtiMi--whidb'at todg hot jite to bq tqt^' 
dum aa an' amendment to -dk I^adonal 
' The pdint'hae been, aiade tint 

^ 'Budioiitiea sis Well in the sUrtoundipg 
d^dea thouldhe responaffile fiw Ae [d^* 

'.. he niade dear that?large part of 
the mqiwntibility must fall on the towns, 
whose ^ptmulations will use diem. Ihe 
'' ptopDMu Rural .Envelopment Boards (see 
page S49) and the Sprats Council could 
-aljpoJlie^i,.. . 

. the.QmKrvative.party, on the other 
haad^'' m have' taken die policy 
prefocred by the Town and Country Plan¬ 
ning Association, and others, that a national 
commission should, have direct* chuge of 
nadoosl parks, at least,- so as to dd^p 
them in a much more positive way than 
hitheno. As long as local interests remain 
in charge, the needs of visitors will always 
take second plaoe to those of local users 
of the land. Even the National Parks Com- 
misaioa kself MCM.irary of actually chang- 
ins amPwhete.teiMdse it more attractive for 
Itt last annual repon it said' 

_ ^-If .d^evla ever any conflict between 
ppwrvifif natural beauty and prmoting> 
ehjqymefu by the public, the public muat 
come aeoood. 

The development of areas where the* 
publk does come first (distinct from thoM> 
where k rightly should not) is, of course, 
what the current si^te of proposals is all 
about. But it is still dangerously unclear 
that everybody means the same thing by 
it. The troi^le is that as long as the 
CjDuiwyside is treated as somethmg quite 
4M&ct .6^ the town—to the extent of 
tuf&ing t blieid eye on those many parts 
fast crumbling into suburbia—^tradtional 
interests will still prevail. Most farmers 
would welcome any move to restrict visitors 
to a few acres outside their farm, but would 
naturally oppose any suggestion that their; 
own property slioiilo become a park. As. 
long as they,add^their qbunty councils are 
the fnaln inflliencb ab pirks policy, nothing; 
much can be don|. In America, where thisi 
year $ii 4 ^illionfs being spent on National' 
Parksi all existing uses or land within a 
park come steood to the park itself, and are,; 
ifMcessary, exi^giiislied. Yek Britain, with; 
to less.apoce . aod gaeato vulnerability tol 
populadop ^gzpwth, still fails to take th& 
po^rs k' needs. / J 
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' n teiflg to ll»>akl at dw tsMeBiee 

iied teacher a suraly of short-trained people 
to do d|l aorta m h;t|:8ki U ed tiunga iande 
^ and.;hui|d^, die daanoom. Secon^y, th^ 
dMwId lam tute they 'mean anything 
by theit profeasicua of inil tn help iminf 
gripts 'fit }mo Bridah' aodety) that the 
uMBignnt hreas g^ special help, in the 
form of cash, with problems like educadon. 
This applies equally.to ^ces like Liver¬ 
pool, where Irish iminigrmon' puts a strain 
on the education"kuthoiji{es qlmost equal 
to that which aoctmmanles Ccimtnanwealtfa 
immtgradon olseiAier£'!j iCertainly this 
might mean a break with all sorte .M tradi¬ 
tion—special help to Catholic sdiools, as 
well .^....to. j(di.qois. widi .maqy .cc^onred 
4pu|did^L8iit.dld dtdnwlve. is -to 'talM a 
gted t daa ;el undejqwid^M aod uader- 
ewi e wad adaocity grdopa.' WIm waats 
that ? 


Hawkers, 


T wo wosrying bits of news for educa- 
tionistl'^ve come out of Birmingham 
lately. is concern^ with the city's 
problem of floured immigration; die other 
is closely cdjinected with it. 

A group ;# nadve parents have declared 
that their daldrcn’s s(^ol should be turned 
over comdlecely to the immigrants who 
make up so per cei|t of its pupils, llie 
Birmingham educatkm aittfimty —* a 
well-intentioned body---has already agre^ 
with the niflin immiafants* a***v*tari«ina 
in rejecting the Diqiaitmeiit of Educa¬ 
tion’s reoommendadon that die pro* 
portion of new immigrants entering Wy 
school should be kq>t down fco one-third. 

They have rejected this propoad on the 
idealistic ground that primary acboab 
should be neighbourhood schoola, and that 

transpordng immigrant duktren around nallQlOSSOrS oHQ 

would look too like colour (Eacriialnation. ■ ■ . 

am, however, wt^: AmM HOOpiTiakOrS 

look at American experience of d* fteto ^ 

segregation, rqect the whim ponata’ 
proposal, and Mt abom doing Mr 
Crosland and'hia tecommend. 

But ^ win not solve'diflh other prob¬ 
lem. This is that the teadier ahottage in 
the grimmer parts of Blimln^wii ins 
reached ctiais point. The two teachers’ 
unions are now sayhu loudly that children 
should be “protected” from beiBg'.tat^ 
by unqualified staff: the National AModa- 
don (K Schoofanastera plans to strike In 
Birmingham on tfab issue. The 
claim that it would be better for chfidren to 


attend school half the day, under qualified 
teachers, rather than full-time under un¬ 
qualified pet^e. This would, of course, be 
disastrous, if only because it would in prac¬ 
tice mean that diildren in the least attrac¬ 
tive areas—where homea os well as schools 
are generally inadequate—would be denied 
the chance to get out of those homes into 
the school environment wfaexe diqr can 
(however ioad^uately) he he^ied onwards, 
whoever is doing the bdping. 

There is probaUy no way of bringing 
short-term rdief cither to the hard-pressed 
teachers, or to the native patents worried 
at a decline in educatkmal atandaida, or to 
the immigtant parents whose children’s 
need for good schooling is most critical and 
least well served. Itia.no use trusting (like 
the National Unim of Teachers) m an 
increased ouqiut from die teacher training 
colleges that would automatically produce 
enough teachers. This mediod ^ not 
produce them frst enough: and wMi ffc 
increased dfrnand for all aorta of 
people it it unUhuy to produce ^Kui at aO. 

So two dibiga need to he doue.lm die 
central GoitaRtiiieitt.. Ehat, dM^.ahenhtv 
press towa^ a reorganisation of the way 
leaching skiUa are used in sdiools, in order 


People at woric am usuolfr pigeon-holed 
by the induatiy in which they are 
enqikqred. A ly^ in the London head- 
office <d a pa^ firm, for inwMMiit,^ is 
counted as bong in manufactoting. Onl^ 
a oenaus of population provides a gnnming 
of people by iheir oocupadoas. Or, iraer, 
how people like to think of rlMiiy ooco* 
patkm, since it la left to the indhridnil to 
describe himself. 

Here ate some of the findings, on^ jhnt 
published, from the 1961 censoa for 
England and Wales. Tl^ are boaed on 
answers from one out of ten peopfek 


(Numb9n in 


OMitafpraGthionera 
UnIvBnitty itacheii 
EngifiMfB 

Chmltiis phytical and 
blolooicalacianttotB 
Authm, joumalittas ate. 
Stage managam actom 
. giuilcianssatc. 

Palmafa, aculptora 
Accountanta, company 
aacratariaasatc. 
Survayomarchitacts 
Judges, barristars. aolicitors 


44-2 

12*0 

100 

115*5 

46*2 

29*9 

17*4 

22*6 

83-6 

680 

28-2 


8*8 

0*8 

1*4 

0*3 

3*3 

7*6 

8*9 

12*6 

13*3 

1*6 

1*0 


• 2$ m^os paofAe in Ba^d and Wales 

million men^ million women—are 
eteiical woxhem. Th^ have nearly one- 
iev6bf}i cif aU jobs in tne country. 

W z million are aaks workers. 

• Bither of the ab(^ froups is larger than 
aS the {dnCeisiaiial and technical workers 
vput tiiefter: teadn^ dril servantsg 
. engine^ dta nghtBm cn « BFriit lac. * 

• Nearly 70,000 people sdll describe 
themselves as street vendors or hawkers— 
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lnmidier«f ardii- 

teclB and surveyors. 

• Only IdffOOO regard themsdves as garage 

n rfetors. 

Dt sbme 140,000 are registered as hair¬ 
dressers, manicurists or beauticians^-more 
than a quarter of them male. 

• Among specialist tirades, there arc 
2,700 ** coopers, hoOpmakers and behders.'’ 
• Occupaticms for the oldedy: tinners, 
gardeners, tailors, guards,: carfakers, 
chimney sweem, window ciders, dentists 
and cletgy. A tenth or mote of iien in 
these occupations are aged 65 or ovi|r. 


THE; AGMQjiLTURE BILL 

BeejF l^uxlwitdi 

S Q/maia bM^ Bm «qitia dbipii by 14 per 
cent at BmMifiM ia fhdpiff a& weeks, 
from aa. to 41, yd. a BL'.^ litported 
beef isdowncjimfiirfliMftiMk ^i, iod. to 
as. ad. Bstf .jlriuea hi' diai ffMito litve not 

functkms of ffie Meat jmd UveaRkk Com- 
mbaka proposed tv rife goroaiBieiR in ha 
new agnammal .biU publhlicjd thii week 
would be to' atimulato ktOMi. oonmetition 
between die butdien, ao.tW'^hw price 
leflected a bit moR aeeuratdy die move¬ 
ment of the tdioieaale oariw. The com- 
mbaiim would odverdae.itiai) ptto. would 
oblige buidien to priro meat do ffinilay, 
■ad to on, but uaUhe other noducers’ 
boaida it will not buy ot aeO: 0119 nag and 
* eshnrt ' 

Fatmen!, wbofesdem and ikailers have 
all fcroibfy tmpaeed the Idea of a meat 
opaomiBaimL, They arnue that dmir busi- 
aeas does not need 1^ tfatt dm leault will be 
yet fai|^ prioea to the housesrife—the 
wwiBiii ia l eii wfll ptebabfy be fitiatioed by a 
levy on att ahaghKied animtkls. However 
kiahaedtolliffimdioitlogie. Vthemeat 
trade had ehown ladwr Aoro interest in 
kceniu prices dotm dwiiig the last few 
wema, Its caie ndi^ haroelood achance of 
gaining rathae moee pubUc qnmad^. 

The bill certainly deserves me support 
of aU meat-mien, and it will need it in face 
of the eiqieciari oppoahion from the whole- 
aak and renfl meat trade. The public at 
large should abo ubt from another of its 
proposals, that of hnlping small mwroduc- 
tive fatmen off the land to tint it can be 
^ to better use, with the hitp 'of Rural 
Development Boaras. Sumo' web^y esti¬ 
mates trf die costs of dds mtemddbhed with 
thehitt. Most odier pemj.m last August’s 
two whhe pt|^ OA m^bdture (Cmnds 
3707 and ann ise 'indnded. So there is 
nraitng uwlpflilif about the bOl, which in 
fact r m^ m ^ aome of the most sensible 
agiiCwnipr96^ that has been men lately. 
Sidk'f^lDrlatm.wotfcetn.ao un-exttava- 
mmt pK<leetion promise from Mr George 
Brown, b here too—and high time. 
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Thi9 book, published by tfio iNiformation 
Department of Martins Bank, di^s in detail 
with problems which are Hkeiy to face those 
wishing to start a business in Britain— 
Development Districts, labour, transport, 
taction, legal requirements and finance. 
This is just one of the ways in which Martina 
Bank he4>e business and commerce. The 
Bank has over 6150 Branches where the earns 
helpful service can be obtained. 


limited 
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For not only is Barclays Bank tha biggest bank in Britain; the 
BarcISys Group has more branches than any other banking organ¬ 
isation in the western world. 

In more Umn 4.100 branches in 45 countries Barclays are helping 
to build the business of tomorrow. 

^ The Barclays Group of Banks 

Money is our business 

Barclays Bank Limited •Barclays Bank D.C.O.* Barclays Overseas Development 
Corporation Limited»The British Linen Bank.Barclays Bank (France) Limited 
Barclays Export Finance Company Limited • Barclays Ban,k Executor and Trustee 
Company (Channel Islands) Limited • Credit Congolais'S.C.R.L. • Associated 
Companies—Uni}ed Dominions Trust- Bank of London and Montreal ■ Banque 
de Bruxelles ■ Banque de Commerce ■ Banco del Desarrollo Economico Espanol 
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HAMBROS 

Ii)ternati()iial Merchant Bankers 


Acch:rrANCK ckkdits 

BULLION DLALING 
IN\i:STMENT 
LyUIPMLNT L1:ASING 
FOREIGN EXCHANGI: 

FACTORING 

COMMODITY xMARKinS 

FINANCIAL ADMCF: 

WLST r.M> HUANfll fiT Pall Mall. LiHuion, S W i 
llOI.IK>HN imANC'il I CMiarierliouxc Street, 1 (' i 

\T\v VdUh l«.*iuMa\v (’o . j.-i Broad Street. \e« N oiK. \ 
UK?*IU-.sr.v r M iov Pans-'/uru li^Milaii-.-Xtlieie^ 

IIAMBBOS BANK LIMITIT). 1i XTi:. I.DN'DOV. 1 C c 

'releplioiu- I^ON'don WjH 'ih.'il TKI.KX 

_ 


I 

DRESDNER BANK 

AKTiENCESELLSCHAFT 
H«Ad Offices: 

Dussetdorf • Frankfurt a. M. • Hambuf^g 

Every Description of Banking Business Transacted 


Capital Funds: DM 625 million 
Total Assets: DM 11^748 million 

(Dec. 3L 1964) 

More than 475 offices throughout the 
Federal Republic of Germany and in West Berlin. 


IN BLRLIN. PANK l OR HANDt'lL UNO INOUSTRIF AG. 
AFilUATION: 

DFUTSCfLSODAMMRIKANlSCUt: BANK AG.,HAMBURG 

I 

RF.PRI SKNTATIVKS ABRO^\U: 

NF.Vi YORK.PARIS MAURIO-CArRC).BEIRUT 
ISTANBUl.-LAllN AMERICA: ASUNCION 
BOCOTA.RUI.NOS AIRl.S-CARACAS l-A PAZ LIMA 
MEXICO. D.E. MONTl.VIDEO RIO DE JANEIRO 
SAN I IAGO-SAo PAULO 


THE CENTRALBANK 
OF INDIA LIMITED 

ofimrutt' ! U! huUn. Hh‘ t 'ubthix of i\ IJ/niltuf} 

I siahlislicd PUl 


Aiithorisvd Ciipiial 
Stihscribed Cupilul 
Paid-up Capital 
Reiiervc Fund and 
Other Reserves 
Deposits us ai 31.12.1964 


Rs. t03NKOO,000 (£7,500,000) 

Rs. 8,90,72.650 (£6.680,440) 

Rs. 4.71.61.325 (£3,537,099) 

Rs. 6,34,55,589 (£4,759.169) 

Rs. 2.77.41,12,289 (€208,058,421) 


Noiv. Ml.' sikilin^ ct|iii^ jlcni'. iif (lie Kiipee ligiirvs <ihoMn .iEo\c 
hj\o been coinoncil ui the rule oi' !/(• per Kup«c. 


C hairman: SIR HOMI MODY, K.ii.i. 

N icc-Chairman: C'. If. BHABHA, Fsq. 

(iciv'al Manager: F. C*. COOPF.R, f.sq. 

Branches and Pax OOiccs in all imporlarn commercial centres ol' 
India arul Pakistan 


HI AD OIMCT; 

MAHVI.M X CiANDHI ROAD, FORT, BOMBAY, I 
LONIK)N OFFICK: 

ORIFN r HOU.Sf:. 42/45 NEW BROAD STREET, 
LONDON. E.C.2 

Banking biisfne.ss nf e¥ery description traiisncted. 
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GILLETT BROTHER^ 
DISCOUNT CO. 


LIMITED 


Bslabfhheii iS67 


CAPITAL AND RESERVES 
£2,750,000 

Billft DiRCounied 

Money received ai C'all or on DcpiiMt for 
f ixed f^r^ods 

★ 

65 CORNHILL, LONDON 
E.C.J 

Telephone: AVEnue 3022 


THE 

NATIONAL BANK OF 
KUWAIT S.A.K. 

Kuwait 

As at 3Jf>l Dec«*rol>ar, 1964 

' I 

Capital A Raaarvaa .... K.D. 19(tW,T73 
Total Assata.K.D. 1SS,3M,I54 

(1 K.D. equals £1 Sterling) 

CORRESPONDElSrS IN ALL 
PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES 


A COMPLETE BANKING SERVICE FOR 
TRANSACTIONS ^tTTlI KUWAIT 


THE ROYAL BA^K 
OF SCOTLANP 

INCORPORATBD BY ROYAL CHARTER 17P7 


The Royal Bank of Scotland, with its topg 
history of persondt service, offers evipry 

facility of a ntodern Banking institutiepn. 

.} 

I 

HEAD OFFICE 

[ 

ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGI:| 

Branches throughout Scotland and in London i 

Chief London City Office: j 

3 BISHOPSGATE. E.C.2 ! 


MEMBER OF 




GROUP 


THE ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 


GLYN. MILLS A CO. 


Edinburgh, London and Branches 
CO. WILLIAMS DEACON’S bInK LTD 


Manchester, London and'Branches 





THE BRITISH BANK ; 

OF THE MIDDLE EAST i 

tmwpnifin-ti hy Royal C/mrlrt i 

Head Oiiice: 7 KING WJIXIAM STREET, f.c. 4 j 

Mansion lltiuHc 264.1 (6 lines) 

Capitai. and Puhi.isiild Rksf.rvI'S £5,500,000 | 

DrfiOMia £111.(KI0.000 

A meuibar of /V Hongkimn Btmk Gronp ' | 

CHAIRMAN : Sir Michael I'urner. r.a r. j 

nEPVrV € HAIRM 4N : 07' NCR AL MANAGER : 1 

S*r fiaoltrvy L'Icy. c' b.£. C. F, Wair, i> a K. | 


ADIN • INDIA ■ NMDAN • I f BA NON • IIHVA • UNmOTfO 
BAUDI ARABIA • IlfSINIA • ABl> DHABI > BAHRAIN • DVBAl 
BliWAir • MUM'AI • OAIAR > BA.% AL KHAIMAH • SHAM I AH ‘ 

ASSOCIATED BANK IN IRAS - j 

THE BANK OF IRAN AND 'HIE MIDDLE EAST ' 
Caeital Rials 2S(^0M.000 «1,2mAM) ! 
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—itspeniliarity toNVw/raland!Ourroimiry *h linic'Ni biitl, ilir RIFLEMAN 
lielpA keep forest trees healthy by fi'erlipK cai inseciH and ihrir larvae scrreufi 
in the trunks and branches, VVe Vnow this ^xmiisr wv are the .Naiional Bank 
of New Zealand with lumrly 200 branches and agenru*s through vvlmlt wc 
provide a complete bunking sc'rvict* in oin (*oiiiury. V\‘e have aKu acqiiirctl 
an exfirrt knowledge ol' inan^ Mubjects extending far beyond lianking. So H’ 
youVe thinking of doing busiriesK and you want lu know muie abiuit New 
Zealand ~ASk 

Tk^tkitidiuii Bank 

OF NEW ZEALAND LIMITED 

LHUb)iit|r- 4 | 

SSADOFKH'K: K MrMilM’.ATK, LONrH)N. K.C.2 lv.F,M.h.in.-MONju.-h 8811 
Niiurl> 2IIU Rvhik'Ium and Aiconcies thn»iifflv>iii Ni*w Xl•H)uflfl 


BANK BAZARGANI 
IRAN 

Capital.RIs. 500,000.000 

Reserves.RIs. 21,660,000 

Assets Exceeding .. RIs. 6,000,000,000 

Head Office: 

MAIDAN SEPAH, TEHERAN, IRAN 
Branches: 

TEHERAN 46 PROVINCES 74 : 

With wide local experience, comprehensive network i 

of branches, fully e!i|ylpped Foreign Department, I 

Representative Offices In London and Hamburg, as well ! 

I as Correspondents throughout the world, the Bank | 

wifi welcome the opportunity to place its services at 
the disposal of bankers, exporters and importers who 
wish to conduct business with Iran. 

Up-to-date reports on local markets, trading regu¬ 
lations and general economic conditions are available 
to all interested in developing trade with Iran. 

. Please ^/i/rite to; 


Representatives: 

91 Hoorgate, 
London, E.C.2. 
MONarch 8425 '6 
Telex 21368 


10 Blelchenbriicke, 
Hamburg 36, 
Hamburg 34426/7 




UNRED onncui BANK 

04^ 

Head Office: 

10, BRABOURNE ROAD, CALCUTTA 1 

Loiidon Office: 

12, NICHOLAS LANE, E.CA 

AUTHORISED CAPITAL . 80,000,000 

SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL . Rs. 56,000,000 

PAID-UP CAPITAL . Rs. 28,000,000 

Reserve Fund and Ollier Resenes ... Rs. .U,700,0(H) 

When it comes lo doing business with India ii p;iys to correspond 
with I he UNITED Commercial Bank ltd. Concciion.s und 
rcminance.s—Letters of Credit—Nevv InJusli ial ctmneciioiis. 

1. P. (iOLNKA, i'hainmn. R. B. Cfiu'raf Manainr. 

Manoficr. Lonthm Ojjiit': C. R. SON.ALKAR 



SWISS BANK 


CORPORATION 

A ttnufttwy lirtihvtt bv shart-s, unorimruud tn S^iicrrftwti 

SOCIETE Dd BANQUE SUlSSC i 

HCHWnZERISCHFR BANKVERFIN I' 

soci'eta di b vnca svizzr r a !. 

Prhii’iptii London Office 

99 GRLSHAM STREET, LONDON E.C.2 

Ir'AvVwr/t*, MutUITi h •WOO 


ll'esl End Branch 
18 REGENT STREET, S.W.I 
WltitrMl 8083 


^LL BANKING BUSINESS TRANSACTED 


Othlf 'ES THROLftHOLT 
■ SWn/tiRLASO 

r\ N/M' yORK A FRA \C J.SCO 


AFFIUMLS 
/.•V \iO>i1Ki.AL 
^ CASAHLASt * 

O » .V REPUrSL \ TA TlCLS 
LV PIR/V ■' 

tS i.L\TR^L A 'sOLTU iMLHICA 

A fv wo\r. ro\g 
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FUJI BANK 



speaks 
llie language of 
international 
trade and finance. 


FU*II BANK 


9m46fntK 


I-ekome Otemartii, Chiy«dtt-hi, Ttkjw, 7«A»* 




The Mitsubishi man—*' 
your trusted adviserf 
in Japan 



Mitsubishi Bank, serving the international business 
community for 85 years with correspondents around the 
world. 



Head Offfica: Tokyo. Japan Cable Addreaa: BANKMITSUBISHI 
Hew York Aganoy: 120 Broadway, Naw York 6^ rf,t(V Lea Angeles 
South Spring St, Los Angelas 14,\Cal. iLonden Braneh: 
7 Birchin Lena, London, E.C.3; Corraa^ndant banka locf tad around 
tha world 


TIffi EOOMOMlSt KOVBMWR 20, (MS 

MNK LEUMI LE-ISRAEL B.II. 

HMd Offlc.: 26-28 Yirfwda StrtM, T.|.Aviv 
ind wiw 140 Branchw threu,limit ItrMi 


ISRAEL AND INTERNATIONAL 
BANKING 


NEW YORK BRANCH if ZURICH subsidiary 
60 WALL STREET if CIFICO BANK LTD. 
NEW YORK 5 BAHNHOFSTRASSE 12 

Ref>resentat/ve Offkes in frankfurt-Maln, 

Paris, Los Angths, Buanos Aires, 

Caracas and Pananw 

Affiliation In London: 

ANOLO-ISRAEL BANK LTD. 

DOMESTIC AND INTERNATIONAL BANKING 
BOW BELLS HOUSE. 11 BREAD STREET 
LONDON. E.C.4 

CITY 7712 TELEX 2S4*2 


Tf/ffraptiie 
*’BANfeLOKBANK.’' 
LONDON I .r.2 



Citdfy 

Peicrson Cotk; 3rd 
A 4ih L'l). 
PrivBte Codes 


BANGKOK BANK LTD. 

(Incorporated in Thailand) 

3-9. PLAFPLACHAI, BANGKOK, THAILAND 


Our Overseas Branvhes 




l;ONDON 

Barrington House, 

5tl/S7 Gresham Street, E.C.2. 

TOKYO 

No. I, 2*Chome Muromachi, 
Nihonbashi, Chuo-ku 

HONGKONG 
2S/30 Des Voeux Ad., W 
Contral Dletrlct: 

Shell House, Queen’s Hoad, C 

Kowloon t 

580a Nathan Road 

SINGAPOKE 

55 New Bridge Road 


KUALA LUMeUK 

105 Jalan Bandar 

SAIGON 

44 Nguyen Cong Tru 
Sub-eraiicti: Cnolon 

TAipei 

.24 2nd Sec. Chungshan Rd., Nth. 

NEW YOKK 

Representative Office.* 

P.O. Box 737, Wall St. 

Stadem, New York. 

N.Y. 10005. 


viii 
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^e. iiai4e4 Mciiia 

/Vi OK^ka^t 



... - 

Today, we are still In the same business, 
but not only in Osaka, 
not only in Japan... 

AH' tandan ■raaahi S-l^S.'Grasham'Stfaet. LMiitonE.C. 2 

Nona Kona Kronelii 2S9>266. Oes Voeux Road, Cantral 
Now York Aaoncyt 1 Chase Manhattan Plaza. New York 
Son ProndlMO tronchi 465 California Street. San Francisco 

THE SANWA BANK, LTD. 


Branches: BOO 


Fushimi-mochi, Osoko 
Marunouchi, Tokyo 



Habib Bank with a network ^f^er K^branchea in East and West 
Pakistan. Overseas branches- Ih'f|komUy1(lfidia) ai^ Kuala Lumpur 
(Malaysia), 1100 correspondw^.*''thriiijl|hout the world and Direct 
International B Domestic tel^in^ar lilies.is in a position to serve 
you and serve efficiently for^your bBRklng requirements and 
trade information of any tfesCription. 


Habib 


Umited 


Head Offlee;'Karachl-ZI Pakistan 

Habib Badii (OmMM) Limited 

(lecw^snii^ rskwianl 


Head Office*.Ksrtchi<21 Fahuian 

Brenebei- Aden. Colombov-'london. Mombasa, 
lM¥kim Bruiek: 12. Fimhoni;CKcas K. C. 2 Ides Ne. 2IWSI. 
Alwdirwt ifltprlwitr Huh wfHrlbqid CHIIcf in Karadd iPahIviawl 


b 7 vII. BLVDEIimiN 1 CO^ 

BAKERS 

Es/abfished In Lomhn in 


■Partneirs: 

R- A. .V«^c 

The Twentsche Bank (London) Ltd. 
Netherlands Trading Society (London) Ltd. 

WE ARE ABLE TO GIVE A SPECIALIZED SERVICE 
COVERING ALL TRANSACTIONS WITH THE 
NETHERLANDS. THE NETHERLANDS ANTILLES, 
SURINAM, SINGAPORE. MALAYA. INDIA. 
PAKISTAN. THE FAR EAST. SAUDI ARABIA. 
LEBANON. IRAN. EAST AFRICA. TANGIER. 
GIBRALTAR. ARGENTINE. URUGUAY AND 
NEW YORK. 


54, 55 & 56, THREADNEEDLE ST. 
LONDON. E.C.2 
Telephone: LONdon Wall 2131 
Telex: 23367 

LONpON AFFILIA-nON OF ALGEMENE RANK 
j . NEDERLAND N.V. 

^ GENERAL BAIilKO^ THE NETHERLANDS) .> 


C ANAOA’S 

First Bank 

. . . oan heln In your queat for CANADIAN BUSINliUBB. 
With over one hundred knd forty years’ experience and 
over 950 imihoheH ’Coast^to^kNUit* we are'In ft unique 
position to offer wMlstfUijDe to newcumerH %o the Canadian 
marlrat. • 

Our BosliUMS Development l^partineot 1 m at .your 
dlHpciaal andiwlll irladly amid you a copy of our itooklei 
*Your Guide jio LstabHahuii d BuMiness in Canjdi* 

MMAIKaAL ACkVim OP VlfK CtOVimilNKNT OP CANADA IN IdINOOM 

Bank of Montreal 

CANADA'S FIRST BANK, ‘ 


CBiNffa GDMsaia«.Sp(m tkff 
950 Offices across Canada and AfmHtd 


_JffDOIf Malu 0(nc«; 471'hDPiuinct.'dlr St. KC2 IKlNAUD ft. MrCALLUM, MwiiikVfi 
West Eud Offide: S Wafediloa rieoe. PaU Mall, SV71 RllIC M. WHMT. WeritiNPr 
PABS Nv. to Plaoe Vendome, ParlN ler, Frauot* 

C. G. NOBLET AiMt. Cm. MRiiaiteT Burunc (noBlclunt l*«rlAi 

OBfBffLDbBff KBnlsMltee 6. DOwelderr, Feamtel ReauMlv of Clenaaev 
R. .v.'a. BONWRLAffD, ffurevBsn ReereBeniwttve 


h 
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ON-LfNE TELLER COMMUNICATION. To 
handle a tranaadion, the teller simply checks 
t^ .moiiey and inaerta the passbook in the 
window machine. She then posts the account 
number, passbook balance and transaction 
amount. The machine transmits data to the 
Central Processor and the account is verified, 
Up^ti^ aiid tlie window machine is instructed 
to post tlie new balance to the passbook. The 
entire transaction takes only a few seconds. 



MIRNOUQHS DISK RLE is the ftasteoti moat 
luUahle, large capadty random aooess fils 
•uailabls. Because switching from one 
asBlBOiry trade to another ia all electronic, 
any account can be brought out of the file 
in an awMrage of 20 milliseconds (l/6Pth of 
a ascwid). It Mores up to 480 million ^pba* 
mmierid ohanMlIial^ Capacity ^m In( built 
up, aa re^b^* in .gnomical amule^ 



At the rhte of two-por doy, leadi^ ' 
£\ busuiesees Uke« 

Riode Jandro, aiwihbtayittt^drbui^ 
Etectroiiic Data ‘ ^Woegdng Syaten^ 
Why? One big reason is i^e high pv- 
formance standard of equipment like 
Burroughs On-Line livings System, 
This EDP System provides more 
operation data more readily, more accu¬ 
rately and more economical!^- than 
any conventional systena now- in use. 

Organized around Burroughs random 
access Disk File, the System processes 
data immediately and continuously 
rather than storing it on punched cards 
or magnetic tape. Specially designed 
consoles at teller windows are linked to 
the centralcomputer complex wl^ch can 
be located as fyx awgy as anothW city. 

As transactions are made, the account 
record is'updated in the Disk File 
memory storage and the customer's 
passbook is updated in seconds. Paper¬ 
work is drastically reduced and human 
error is virtually eliminated. 

' The System also handles: daily proof¬ 
ing; monthly trial balances; calculation 
of dividends; and escrow analysis plus 
a wide range of reports. 

There is mudi nidre to the BurtougHk 
atory,.. multi-processing capability that 
permits eimnltahOous ‘*off'-line'’ ak**' 
counting work .. . simplified |»ogralfi- 
.ming . ... 3-in-l prooeesor oommandb, 
buffming of units ... to name a Sem, 
Fmr details, let your Burroughs Main 
demonstrate hoW the Burroughs 
equipmenit-. that is setting naW 
standiyrds of qxoellenoe can help sobre 
your, data jsrpoessing prdbieins.,. 


WHBRRVEN THERS^ BUSINCBd 



IlMlomI 4* lilin* Omls SA>^ 

'*Afbv4rtttdyliictlMi»iM70Ml*«f yw^ 

quinofMttMiri, iM ^^bo(ii • Bunrou^M B 200 QMq p wtl c 

«• Micsft wwuttw «i»i 

to oar-4aita yto lieMi n i i^MUeiM. Today ovar 10^000 


aeeooBta ara^riog |4 « >e( ^ d in owr l yoto wi. ajiiad 

aflk^knejr; aa ap tot ftoilMO to 
voidtonal maddnao ^btotoad Uit«a|to 1»a tiaa of our 
'B^toiiitot'dadteoOtoayi^ todttto ito-id touiKi^idfi* 
dOnol apyWattoto to the B 200 aa qbtoUy aa 


new ZEALANO-Wtoirto' in^y Hair ZiialaM 
' rapoj^, ”Bu no!u^ back-ttp a nd rapport 

__of proparamlnK wabUA many appU d Kt teM .to 

be prooeaaed aa aoon ao toe Butro nafa e B ^jC otowitw 
yfu tort;aljto>> AFoe ia beldi(|^i3^ed to to^ MICB 
b^lNit, piinched card input and output'and magnew 
tope atorager/'^ ' ‘ - 


JAtotN-wThe iitiiilia:.Baiikt AW/eiporta. ”We 
have ba d outit a«dtn» -raaidte. With our 
Burrougha B 200 flyetenie to" ^udng pi^ierwork and 
toe prepSramn ox management - etatietioi. We prooM 
. aavinga <topodta by meana of paper tope toi^t. Our 
Ml^R Syatem wilji Sortnr-Readen efficiently proceeeea 
tone depodt and Otft dteTk operatMw,” 


. gAUL vmill «UIW0M4H8. maw for. information:^ Burrougha E0.P Syetema and the 
world'a moat complete line of .buaineaa nMctMg.b^ugfng eomputera, accounting 
' nwchlnea; check-ptotoctoin; calculdloro, dtoto Mlm adding machinaa. 

Burrougha CorporaBeOf'Internatlonnl and Canadian Detroit 92, Wichtgdn, U.9,A. 
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Give her the gift of confidence 


Grown up. Ready to face the wori4-gi>re her a good start 
A financial gift is always a he4>> but you can add so much 
by giving it in her own personal current account 
with Lloyds. A cheque book itieaMS mtich more 
than a cheque. 

We will help her look after that first important 



We will help her to plan her fliumoes, help build ttp 
her savings and give advice and assistance on the many 
financial problems she will face. . 

Your ^ft in a new account with Lloyds is much 
more than a fancy-wrapped cheque book. It is 
the gift of confidence. 


Lst Baak kiliilPdif i» idaa 









ins BCI»40M^ST NQVlMm 

ITO TOT WAY 


cwfT«n!icli»«« ime ckimot mate fmKh fiH^ in 'to^ tign^cmU r^erm betug aemtvSA 


T ^& hw y^ m wlwh deq(u>nd ^ot iatematiiia^ 

iQoneiary;r^oqii,lia8 fonnaUy been extended fiw,tbe 
pnvine .to Ae ler^ and in which , die argiunenti 

previotiafy e^nosc confined to academic circles and finan^ 
ctdiimnaare beghnuhg .to have, their impact in aerioiu finan^ 
negotiations. No one yc^ hpows .whether dnt negotiation win 
have a . suffidently sigi^cant resiilt. Tlie fiances ate piob* 
aUy. under 50-56 rather than over. Bujt, as in any dispute, h 
is somedung diat the differiog factions are stiB taQd^. 
At one time this year it looked as if the big issues about gold 
and currencies would be resolved die hot way, as strains on 
the existing system broke under the force of maritet pressures. 

Only tl^ rntmths ago, those pressures were not only 
putting the pound sterling to the test; diey were also putting 
unparalleled pressure on the world gold trarke^ and dieteby 
threatening die present links bemeen gold and the United 
States dollar, on which the world’s existing currency intern 
rests. For in the first sis rronths of 1965 the total amount of 
international liquidity—that is, gold, oifficial holdings of 
foreign exchange and rnconditional credits in the Intei^ 
national Mtmetary Fund—this total supply of international 
money actually fell. The fall was the result first of the 
narrowing olt /^erica's payments deficit, and secondly wide 
ranging switches of reserves out of dollars and pounds into 
gold; moist prominently and' most tu^y- by France, bitt by 
many other central banks into' the haigain.' From t’lMna to 
Spain, the world’s gdd preference was growing, and bad 
already spread from private t^rators to central-banks. Then 
the speculative bubUe was pricked. Once i^ain, the creaking 
payments ^tem of the capitalist west was shored up by the 
creaking fanning system of die communist east, at the 
same time as projected sales of perhaps $500 million vt 
Russian gdd for western grain took the heat off the gold 
market, late summer also saw an etufing of the long stet^ 
ling crises, as a new intnenadenal credit operation finally 
removed any lingering doubts. 

Reserve Currencies and Reserve Assets 

But if, through skin as weU as luck, the financial powers 
have this yein aver^ any open crack, they have heard 
ominous rumbling from the thin ice beneath foe^. .For. the 
first time, in ^ . September staling operation, France 
r emaine d tmtside j tilt first open breach in Grbup of Ten 
solidarity. It is'posrible to argue that France-thereby 
weakened its own long run influrace, and also its owh' loqg . 
run borrowing potential.' It ^hnost certainly did both. But 
the inddott’s ml significance was surely t6 ihow that a whole 
{diase. in intei^tioi^ monetary management was over. For 
five ye^ ie^er since the main gold ffi^ (ff i960, die financial 
poweh.ha^ dealt sritb eviety emen^ strain on the inter- 
natfonal e^ifm not by implementii^. or even prepariiu any 
loag-terin -iitnictiiral iniproiveiDent'fo 'the kyate^ but aimidy 


calling up whatever ad "hoc ei^edknt seemed necessary 
to hold t& line. France on September 10th gave notice that 
it could no longer be counted on to do so. 

These differences, as it turned ouV did stop 

the success of this pordetdar steriing operation: bat they are 
very relevant to di» winters official disia w dons. For, making 
all oBowanoes for sheer GaoBist trouble makuig> Fiaaoe’s 
intransigence was a warning riiat it does mean what it says in 
its demands for wider rnonetary leferm. Its pard^ar 
quarrel is with the gold exdbange standard (i.e. use of doUars 
and staling as supfdements to gold ih monetary reserves); 
and this is a point at which the Ffendi aigoments, however 
.wickedly they may be motivated diiddmati^y, have undeni¬ 
able logic behind them, Trifibiite as w^ as Rueflian. Admit¬ 
tedly, the general omtinental'view is less extreme: that the 
gedd exchai^ standard should be stopped in its tracks, radier 
than actually roUed back. 

But the fact remains, and the American and British 
governments would be unwise to ignoK it, that restoration 
of some ordtt into the existmg system of holding intonatkmal 
reserves is^an essential prerequisite to agreement on new 
forms of leiteAes. Thus the Italians have fastened on the 
need for some- oonsoUdstion of the steriing balances. Which 
they see, with foucb justification, as the. weakest point of the 
whitie system. The Ftench have instructed -their negotiators 
ini the Group of Ten to.pten die ptnnt, and explore the possi¬ 
bility of a oonsolidatioB of aterli^ brianon. The Germans 
bdieve that Britain itself must show willing first 

Certainly,' whfist the large “overhang’* of steriing and 
dollar liabi&ks remains untouched, leaving these m^ve 
potential ddfois that can be called in any time, tbero is no 
rational reaimn to expect any relief from the aterihig-gitid- 
dtdlar crises that have pod:-mafked the monetary history of 
the past decade. But both tiie United States and Britun seem 
steadfastly opposed to even recognising dtis problem—deter¬ 
mined, even now, diat however weaken^ the reserve 
currencies may be, it is stiU ahm^ safer to shore them up 
rather than admit they might be reidaced. 

While the Ai^o-Saxons are largely, divided from the conti¬ 
nental countries on this -reserye currency issue, there are 
virtuaUy no advocates at all, hi tiie ridi men’s monetary dub, 
of linking new reserve'creation to extensions of aid to the 
’ onder-devdtqied countries. This link, as an artide on page 
xxvifii describes, is likdy to be recoi^ended by a Udted 
Nations grbup, and its report should Jolt soaifr..oonventional 
at^joides among western central bankers. But Knr die time 
bdng the aid Imk is a distant hope rather dian a lik^ pros¬ 
pect. So it seemed possible sa m tune of the IMF meeting 
in September that tUs winter^ jiadier more urgent study by 
die Group of Ten might by^pass these differences and concen¬ 
trate soldy on recommending a possible new reserve asset u> 
^ created at some future time. 
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This would have been of great histoid ^pifidiape, m; 
the first conscious creation of a new form *6f"intefi|>tionlBl' 
money: and yet it would have been largely lirreld^t to. 
immediate currency strains—on the reserve cur^c^^lhd on 
sterling in particular, and on the finances ai^ development 
efforts of the developing countries. Since the' Group'’^ Ten 
has only just started work on its study, it is siill' iin|^ tno ' 
early to predict its outcome. But there is if anything already 
some reason to dilute still further one's September expecta¬ 
tions. 

Keeping it Comply 

specifically, there seemx a litde less chance of a reform 
on the lines recommmided' by Mr Robert Roosa, formerly 
under secretary at the United Sutes Treasury, who last 
September outlined a detailed plan for a new Fund Unit, to 
be granted to a *' self-qualifying ” group of countries (broadly 
those whose currencies the IMF itself has been able to use). 
The recipients would pay in their own currencies U> the Fund, 
in return for the Fund Units, which would themselves be 
usable—and expected to be used—in setdements between 
central banks. The Roosa plan has run into criticism from 
two direcdons. First, despite Mr Roosa’s deliberate, and in 
many critics’ views excessive, care to keep down the attrac¬ 
tiveness of the Fund Unit to avoid undue “competition” 
with the dollar, some American officials still believe any 
creation of a new intemadonal currency will threaten the 
dollar’s position as a reserve currency. In a deep sense, of 
course, they are right. It is just because one can so easily 
create a synthetic international unit that is a more attractive 
and more sensible unit of reserves than nadonal currencies, 
that one wants to create synthetic units in the first place. This 
paradox was indeed imjdicidy recognised in the recent 
fear expressed by Mr Alfred Hayes, President of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New. York; 

Despite the inadequacies of any composite reserve unit, the 
markets could interpret proposals for such units as involving a 
downgrading of the dollar. 

On diese grounds Mr Hayes leans rather to extending auto¬ 
matic drawing rights on the IMF itself rather than creation 
of a new “ synthetic ” currency. Extension- of IMF credit 
facilities would also be welcomed by the developing coun¬ 
tries. Will this be the official American line ? The difficulty 


is that lilg^ land'^aaier ijSli'scriaditl by ^‘^nwIvM^lHillire 
always bein dpppaed by FribKe, anff m i tetter eieittit by ffie 
other'contmen^s. 

The secohd significant edtidsm of the RnQ«B;>r^pbMls hiii 
been more techmcal. It bib been advan^ in parnpular by 
Mr B. M. Bernstein, himsdf the audior of a rival plain for 
composite reserve' units. Mr Bemstehi and Mr Roosa have 
been thrashing out their differmtees in' Atnettea*s own 
liquidity study group, which is to report to the President as 
soon as possiUe. Mr Bernstein, adde from criticising the 
Roosa plan as potentially deflatkmary (and Mr Bernstein once 
in these very columns criticised the Triflm plan as potentially 
deflationary) points to some real mecha^tic weaknesses. 
Briefly, the difficulty is created by the lack in the Roosa scheme 
of any compulsory fixed ratios regulating the degree to which 
member countries of the scheme should setde their deficits— 
so much in gold, so much in foreign exchange, and so much 
in Fund Units. The lack of this link leaves it open to deficit 
countries to pay the whole of their deficits in Fund Units, 
keefung their gold to themselves. The creditor countries that 
receive the units must then either accept them in unlimited 
quantity; or, if they are given the right to redeem them at 
the IMF for gold or other currencies, this creates a liquidity 
problem for the Fund itself, which may find itself short of the 
wanted gold or scarce currencies. 

Now it is true that if die new intetnadonal monetary imit 
is set up in a deliberately limited and purposely unattractive 
form, then there will indeed be a problem of obliging credi¬ 
tors to accept it. This should surprise no one. If on the 
one hand supposed considerations of nadonal sovereignty 
encourage countries to set narrow limits on their willingness 
to accept the new unit; and if on the other hand the intrinsic 
attraedveness of the new unit is deliberately whitded down in 
order to diminish its appeal vis d «ts the reserve currencies— 
then it may indeed be necessary to make it a specific append¬ 
age to exisdng forms of intemadonal money, with a fixed link 
to gold or to gold plus foreign exchan^. 

But one should be clear that any such arrangement, while 
neater in accotmdng terms, would have considerable disadvan- 
uges. If, as would be very likely, the scheme was so cmnplex 
as to defeat even specialist economic observers and commadal 
bankers, then much of the important psychological ^ect of 
the increase in potential reserves would lost—^just as it is 

largely lost with the present conqdex 



IMF accounting. Equally, such a sdieme 
would be much less capable of progres¬ 
sive development into a full blown credit 
system. Again, this is partly deliberate— 
far from unwdeome to those who believe 
strongly that the new credit units must 
margii^y supplement, but not sub- 
standally replace, gold and foreign 
exchange. 

It is the basic merit of the Roosa 
scheme that it is capable of such exten¬ 
sion. And while Mr Roosa himself, 
diplomatically, renounced any intendon 
of having his Fi^ Units us^ for con- 
solidadon of sterling or dollar balances, 
there is.no reasem why they should not 
be. One could simidy allow such units 
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to tie esttfelMied dirou^ coavttoibD of other Oouotries’ 
curleDCiies, as KveH as own to the prescribed axoouttt. 

Q would therefore be perfectly posrible to link a consolida- 
tioR of the Sterling balances with soniething like the Room 
scheme. But here again, awkwardly, the technical proUems 
are considerably greater for a modest scheme than for a wh<de- 
hearted one. Specifically, if sterling balances were tran$> 
formed into claims on the IMF here and now, and it was left 
at that, there would be obvious dangers that the present 
liquidity‘problems periodically faced by London as a reserve 
currency centre'would simply be shifted into another set of 
liquidity problems at the Fund. Suppose Australia has to 
fiaimce a deficit and draws on its IMF claims which it .has 
received in exchange for sterling balances. If-Australia wants 
to make a payment to Italy it will, under present arrange¬ 
ments, ask the IMF for lire. But the IMF is likely not to 
have any lire: its take-over of sterling balances has supplied 
it with sterling galore, to finance future British surpluses, but 
not with other currencies to finance odier countries' surpluses. 
So again the IMF would face a liquidity problem. It is this 
kind of argument that is being used as a technical objeaion 
to the possible funding of sterling balances. But if IMF 
deposits were themselves accepted in setdement of inter- 
nadonal debts, then the liquidity problem disappears in aU 
normal circumstances ; it would arise only in a liquidation of 
the whole scheme. Here too therefore the big reform may,be 
easier than the small one. 

It is true that the main backing for the scheme would'in 
effect have to come from the main industrial countries. Who 
hold few sterling balances; whereas the main benefidaties 
of the scheme, who would have their sterling reserves guatui- 
teed in gold value, would be a differ«it group of countries, 
in the overseas sterling area—who do not normally participate 


BASLE’S CHANGING 
ROLE 

That cenirai bankers^ ch/b in Bash is. . 
also a bank, of vncrsasui^ importance* This 
artich describes its operations old and new, 
some of them for the first time, 

T he currency crises of the 1960$ thrust the Bank for Inter¬ 
national Settlements to the forefront of the world's 
monetary stage. A douUing of the bank’s resoqtces over the 
past four year8,'to billian (even though this is'comparable 

only to thoK of the Mi^on Bank in Pittsburgh), is pist one 
indication d the rapidly increasing role that it hiui had m take 
on in helping to prop the present international pa3nnent8 
system until some menre satisfactory mechanism is even¬ 
tually devised. Aside from what one can call “ country " 
members in eastern Eunqie and in die Iberian peninsula, the 
BIS is essentially a rich man's dub, dominated by the central 
banks western Europe and, effectivdy, the United States, 
who provide its directoram and who ate both its principd 
owners and-^. tnma customers. Since ^e'bqgidiing of this 
decade, hs most impbrtant function has been.tb provide the 


in international finandal discussions. There is clearly some¬ 
thing in this, but it is not the whde story. In the first place, 
one can no longer dismiss ail th6' countries outside the Group 
of Ten from the realms df international monetary discussion 
and responsibility. The loud aiid widespread protest against 
the exclusivity of the Group of Ten was the most notable 
feature of last September’s IMF meeting. And significantly in 
this context; the sharpest warning came from Australia's Mr 
Harold Holt, who made an outright but fully justified threat. 
He gave warning that should a new reserve asset be‘created 
on the basis of gold holdings " some countries might siiek to 
redistribute their international reserves by cohverting or 
attempting to convert theit foreign exchange into gold " ; and 
he pointed out that fully one half of total foreign exchange 
holdings of $23 billion at end-1964 was held by countries 
outside the Group of Ten. So^ in the sacred name of monetary 
stability itself, the outsiders do have to be considered. 

Secondly, the continental countries themselves have an 
indirect interest in some consedidatibn of sterling balances 
from their own interest in monemry stability. This has been 
shown in Italy's present concern: and bluntly, this concern 
would probably be much more urgent after any exchange up¬ 
heaval. If one is sceptical and pessimistic, one may believe 
that the international monetary tangle in general, and the 
tangle of the pound sterling in particular, has now become so 
complex and difficult to unwind that it is only after some major 
exchange upheaval that some semblance of order may be 
restored, ^t those who believe the opposite, and who fof 
reasons that one cannot quickly dismiss fear that an explosion 
might not be c^y controlled in the appropriate direction, 
would be wise ro have no scruples in preparing a truly radical 
reform “from cOld," before everjn^g hotss-Up on them 
again. 


focal point for the variety of patchwork arrangennmts which 
are sustaining a' payments system which fails to work unaided 
and which maidy benefits ^le rich when it does work. The 
slow recognition this weakness; a tecogiti.ti(m which is 
imfdicit in the long haul to liquidity reform, puts some kind 
of limit on the piesent expansumary phase of the BIS ; and 
so, more specifically, does the general inclination of its mote 
important members to concentrate the management of any 
new reserve unit that may be created in the wider framework 
of the International Monetary Fund, rather than in the BIS, 
as suggested by the French. 

Four years ago, with the 1961 sterling crisis, the Basic club 
became the main channel of western central banking co-opera¬ 
tion, and the BIS itself has become its most refined instrument. 
Its monthly meetings of central bank governors and their 
staffs, usually extended over a long weekend, provide the dose 
and continuing personal and professional contacts-on the basis 
of which it has become possiUe to make Cmeigency arrange¬ 
ments with dramatic suddenness in times of crisis. Lord 
Cromer's famous day at the green .tdephone, just one year 
ago, might have proved less, .ipstimtaneously successful in 
drumming up $3,000 million of support except for the fact 
that he was speaking to cdkagues throughout the world 
already intimately acquainti^ with the precise nature of the 
problems the Bank of En|^nd faced. And, once again this 


IT 



past September, it was at Basle that Europe's cenw$ bankers 
assured Britain of the additional stand-by credits wl^h finally 
pushed sterling into the clear. But there are otbtsr forums 
too: above all Paris with the OECD and the Group cl Ten, as 
well as Washington with the IMF. 

But even if the role of the BIS as a focal point for organisa¬ 
tion of ad hoc international credit may decline—and this is 
still far from certain—its purely banking role is undoubtedly 
on the rise. 

The banking techniques evolved in Basle over a generation 
for the routine business of the BIS in handling currency trans¬ 
fers and investing in international markets have lent them¬ 
selves to wider adaptation in the cause of international equili¬ 
brium. Thus the currency swap, which now underpins the 
doUar as well as the pound, largdy grew out of the type of 
arrangements that had earlier been devised in the BIS for 
the conversion and eventual reconversion of its various 
members’ currencies. The BIS has long been ready to by-pass 
the exchanges by converting for its members.in a direct opera¬ 
tion two currencies ordinarily convertible one into the other 
only through the dollar. Such swaps are usually made at pre¬ 
vailing foreign exchange rates although special rates are some¬ 
times negotiated for swaps that will later be undone. And 
the bank's unique intervention in the gold and Euro-currencies 
markets are similarly an extension of earlier, more prosaic trad¬ 
ing and investment techniques. 

The intervention of the BIS in the gold markets is possibly 
the most intriguing of its present operations. Here it adroitly 
kills two birds with one stone. On the one hand it eases the 
flow of Russian gold into ofiicial stocks, rather than private 
hoards. At the, same time it turns a neat profit, thus giving 
its central banking shareholders the double pleasure of an 
attractive dividend plus an addition to their gold reserves. 
Most of the approximately $2,000 million of gold sdd by 
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Russia since i960 has hmded in the central baodts^ vaults by 
way of the BIS mainly because the BIS is uniquely equipped 
to offer the Russians a keenly competitive price without itself 
losing on the deal. The BIS usually holds a stock of 100-120 
tons of gold, equal to its reserves and capital. So long as it 
knows that this stock will be replenished in a reasonable time, 
it doe? not mind letting it run down temporarily. The Rus¬ 
sians, meanwhile, like to sell gold fon^^ard, for delivery two 
or three weeks after a sale has been contracted : forward gold 
always commands a premium because the buyer can use his 
funds until he pays for it on delivery. When the Russians 
sell gold to the BIS for forward delivery, the BIS sells an 
equivalent amount of its own stocks in the international gold 
markets for immediate delivery. The BIS then uses the 
proceeds from the sale of its own gold to invest in the money 
market?. The profits from this investment more than offset the 
premium paid on the gold bought forward. When 
the Russians deliver their wmnmitment to the BIS, the BIS 
replenishes its own gold stock w'ith the bullion the Russians 
have sold. And it pays the Russians on the date of delivery 
by selling the money market investments it made with the 
proceeds from the sale of its own gold previously. Theoret¬ 
ically, other central hmks could perform t similar operation 
and it is just possible that some occasionally do. But in order 
to buy large quantities of gold forward, it is necessary to have 
large gold holdings of one’s own in the first place. Moreover, 
unlike most central banks, the BIS is not politically 
embarrassed by showing a temporary drop in its gold stocks. 

A further poruliarity which gives the BIS a small but never¬ 
theless additional competitive edge in the gold market is that 
it can save a good deal on transport and insurance costs. The 
gold market is largely a physical one^ in which bullion is cm- 
standy being shifted about between buyers and sellers. But 
the BIS, having no vaults of its own, keeps its gold widely 


BIS -VITAL STATISTICS 

1930: BIS founded under inspira¬ 
tion of Montagu Norman to handle 
German reparations payments. 
1930-39: Helped prepare the inter¬ 
national monetary conference in 
London, 1933; propped the Reichs¬ 
mark; introduced system of granting 
credits in gold or foreign exchange 
offset by credits in the bom)wer’s 
currency. 

1939-45. Sec In the War.’* 

1944: Bretton Woods Conference 
reaunmends liquidation of BIS—a 
resolution that is conveniently and 
sensibly ignored. 

1943-60: Relatively quiescent. Agent 
for Eufxtpean Payment^ Union and 
European Monetary Agreement, and 
for European Coal and Steel Com¬ 
munity's Loans. 

1961-65: Focal point for new phase 
of international central banking co¬ 
operation. March, 1961, informal 
*' Basle Agreement" introduced 
swaps 10 support sterling. February, 
1962, BIS included in series of 
swaps arranged by Federal Reserve, 
now totalling a2.8 billion. 1963 BIS 
started intervening in domestic 
mon^ mttkets at members' request 
by issuing notes to commercial 
banks. Interventions in gold and 
Euro-currencies markets. 


BIS RESOURCES 

BI8 RESOURCES 
Match 31. IMS 
$ million* 

Total dapoalta with 
BIS 2.434 

BIS's own funds 141 
Balancoshoat total 2.6M 
Daposits In gold 1.361 
in eurraneiaa 2.820 
notoa 152 

Uao of Raaoureaa 
Cash and Invaat- 
mantsingoldt 1.264 
in curranclast 1.2S6 

t /ae/udet tim bank's own 
funds, comprising paid 
up eapitaf. continganey ra- 
serves end other items. 

• The BtS itself still 
expresses elf figures in its 
accounts in pre 1936 Swiss 
gold ftancs whitdi, as avery 
ona knows, are aqua! to 
0.29032266 grammas of 
tine gold Nevertheless, we 
heve converted them into 
current US doUets. 


MEMBERS 

‘'Town 

"Country 

Mpmbere" 

Mombare" 

(Monthly 

(Annual shara- 

board 

holdera' beano 

meetmga) 

in June) 

Britain 

Albania 

Germany 

Austria 

France 

Bulgaria 

Italy 

Czechoslovakia 

Belgium 

Denmark 

Netherlands 

Greece 

Switzerland 

Hungary 

Sweden 

Iceland 

Ireland 

Guests * 

Jugoslavia 

United States 

Norway 

Canada 

Poland 

Japan 

Portugal 

Roumania 

Spam 

Turkey 

* A group of 

US commercial 


b.)nks look up the Amsrican 
portion of ths BIS’s mmal share 
issue and still sxercise the voting 
rights: about a quarter of all the 
BIS's outstanding shares are 
privately owned, although vot¬ 
ing righta. with this American 
exception, are vested In the 
centrol tMnka. For some years 
the bank's monthly meetings 
have been attended by rspre- 
aentatives of the New York 
Federal Raaarva Bank, and the 
American authorities have an 
influential voice in the BIS’i 
operatlone. Representadvea of 
Canada and Japan started 
attending monthly meetings 
moiaracandl. 

Staff: About 200. from 14 
countrlat. 


THE BIS IN THE WAR 

One day, the war history of the BIS will attract the 
attentions of a novelist. Although its acimties were 
sharply currailed, if ronlinucd function with such 
diverse 6giirc^ as Waltlicr Funk, Montagu Norman, 
Lord (^ito and Sir Otto Niemevtr on iis board. Al¬ 
though they did not meet, all wetr in constant corres¬ 
pondence with the management in Basic and were 
required to approve the dccisiom taken there, in con¬ 
formity with tnc Bank's war-time policy of amfining 
itself to operations abo^’c reproach from belligerents 
and neutrals The president in Basle, througlicw 
die period, was an American, Mr Thomas A. McKit- 
trick. and his staff consisted of men from allied, axis 
and neutral countries who managed to work together 
although they pointedly dropped contacts outside the 
office and, in several cases, suspected each other of 
being intelligence agents on the side (which some 
doubtless were). Ihc bank's assets were respected 
everywhere. It continued to make ^Id and currency 
transfers, including some for cotmtries that had wisely 
given standing or^rs for their holdings to be trans¬ 
ferred overseas in case they were invaded. It also 
continued to publish in,Dr Per Jacobsson's distinctive 
annual retorts a surprising amount of financial and 
economic information from all sides, some of it ra^er 
esoteric, like a graph showing fluctuations of the Frdadi 
franc in Berlin at the height of the war. The Germans, 
apparently anxious to keep the bank in existence, 
reEgiously paid interest , on investments the BIS had 
made in the Reich as piht of the complicated arrange¬ 
ments made in the early 1930s for a consolidadon of 
Germany’s repgrations obligations.. The payments 
later turned out to have been made in looted Czech 
gold, which the BIS duly refunded offer die war. 
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. .or are they? 

When you operate in five continents, it’s not enough to be just a 
straightforward, old-fashioned bank. You must offer a wide range 
of services and develop associate companies and affiliates. 

You must assist your clients by providing shipping facilities for 
international import and export. You must deal with problems of 
air freight, insurance, documentation and chartering. Your 
customers expect it. They expect more, too. 

That’s why BOLSA deals with travel anrangements, investment 
management and market information, import and export financing, 
management and advice. BOLSA is more than just a bank. It’s a 
Modem International Banking Group. You won’t find one on 
every street comer. Why not get in touch withBOLS A soon... have 
their advice, experience and information on your side. You’ll 
find life less complicated with BOLSA. Ask any of the offices 
shown below for our free brochure, “What a Modern Inteimational 
Bank Can Do For You*’. 


B®LSA 

AN INTERNATIONAL BANKING GROUP 


Our full title is the Bank of London 
and South America, hut we do not 
operate in Great Britain and South 
America alone. Hence, the new 
‘signature’ you see alongside. With 
offices of the BOISA Group all over 
the world, we feel this better ex¬ 
presses the true scale of our inter¬ 
national operations. 


HEAD office: 40-66 Queen Victoria Street, London EC4 City 9822 * v.k. offices: buiminuham 3; 50 Great 
Ci^ioieai^treet Central 4058.» WeU StxeOtjBrwscnd 25693 • uAinnfBsm: 36 Charlottft Street 

Central 3135 • ctAsdow ci; 54 West Kile Street City 5393 
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dispersed in the strong-rooms of its member central banks 
tfaioughout Europe and in New York. As an international 
institution whose assets were universally and scrupulously 
respected even during the last war, it is relatively Hale troubled 
about the security of its holdings. And when it buys or sells 
gold, the transaction usually comprises a series of book¬ 
keeping entries rather than costly physical transfers. 

The BIS itself is not a member of the central bankers' gold 
pool; it is essentially a private dealer in the gold market and 
it does t6 some extent buy and sell through brokers in 
world markets, notably in Zurich and Toronto. But, as in 
all its transactions of any kind, the bank deals with the 
approval of its shareholding central banks, so that in its gold 
dealings it cooperates at all times with the central bankers' 
pool. 

There is a similar skilful brew of shrewd business interest 
and high stabilisation policy in the BIS's very extensive inter¬ 
ventions in the Euro-currencies markets. Here too the BIS 
benefits from its unique position of enjoying at once most 
of the privileges of a central hank and most of the commercial 
freedoms of a profit-making undertaking. 'Fhus unlike 
national central banks it operates directly in the Euro¬ 
currencies markets, where it has additional scope by being 
able to employ balances which its member depositors maintain 
with it in their own currencies. 

It is in the Euro-dollar market that the BIS performs its 
most important function. Here it acts at the request of the 
United States authorities to prevent Euro-dollar rates rising 
to a point where additional funds might be attracted out of the 
United States, while also, incidentally, preventing them from 
falling to the point at which further drains on the American 
gold stock are threatened. In September, 1963, a chance dis¬ 
closure showed the extent of the BIS's Euro-currencies 
advances to have been some $400 million; since then the 
bank's involvement has grown appreciably. 

Thus earlier this year, when the initial effectiveness of 


THE WORLD’S OOLD-I 

WHERE THE 
GOLD GOES 

In the first half of i$6s private purchases of 
gold for industrial uses, and, more important, 
for hoarding and speculation actually exceeded 
the increase in world supplies, so that total 
holdings of monetary gold in central hanks fell. 
But private hoarding remains a threat. Who 
hoards, and how? 

O NE of the few certainties about the world's gold traflk is 
that most of it passes through London. Beyond that, 
nearly everything is conjecture, partly because of the rigid 
secrecy maintained about market turnover, partly because of 
the sheer knpossibility of tracing the flow of gold precisely as 
it moves, from one market to the next and fimdly, in many 
cases, by smuggler's dhow to a lonely beach. But going on 


President Johnson’s restraint on dollar outflows threatened a 
scarcity of EunKioUars and a sha^ rise in rates, the BIS 
intervened by lending extensively in the market (switching 
an additional $100-200 million into it by some accounts) and it 
thus helped materially to bring Euro-dollar rates down to more 
acceptable levels around May. Since then, the Italian banks 
have been pumping funds into the Euro-dollar matket while 
demand has declined, especially on the part of Japanese and 
east European borrowers, and the BIS has consequently pulled 
out of the market the additional funds it had earlier pumped 
into it. Most of these have again been invested in New York 
to restore the rough balance which the BIS normally tries to 
maintain between its investments on either side of the 
Atlantic. In these operations the BIS again combined strict 
commercial principles with its broader aims, and it benefited 
by lending Euro-dollar deposits when the rate for these was 
high, and reinvesting the funds in New York when Euro¬ 
dollar rates fell. 

Under a more rational international payments system, part 
at least of the BIS’s extensive intervention in the gtdd and 
international money markets would presumably come to an 
end. So, in all probability, would some of the routine work 
it now does in converting currencies of its shareholding banks 
through a series of internal swaps, although not so far as one 
can foresee swaps that it makes for its meqibcr banks in 
communist Europe. Yet it could still have an liB^rtant func¬ 
tion even in a more orderly monetary world as a central 
bankers' central bank, possibly expanding its role of providing, 
as it already does, a profiuble money market outlet for its 
members. Its central position, and its unusual status of part 
international institution, part commercial enterprise, give it a 
peculiar .scope for funnelling resources into the most profitable 
investments and thus offering its depositors a competitive 
return. This in turn could equip the BIS to intervene more 
actively as an auxiliary force in domestic money markets, as 
it already does on occasion at the request of central banks. 



Gold “ fixing ” at Rothschild's 


what public information there is plus the little extra we have 
been able to glean, we have made our own very rough esti¬ 
mates, which we set out immediately below and then explain 
further down. 

Our first guess is that a litde under three-quarters of the 
newly mined gold, excluding Russia’s, that is sold each year 
is sold through London. Part of it is sold directly to other 
large central banks by the Bank of England, as agent for the 
central banks' gold pool formed in 1961. The rest is sold 


ux 



through the London gdid market to a variety of smallm ^ttal 
banks and private buyers throughout the world. 

The table below gives our own very rough estinui|e of the 
annual average amount of new gold sold in each thm world's 
five largest international markets or market areafr in the 
five years to 1964. The London figure excludes moat of the 
sales by the Bank of England directly to the members of the 
gold pool. 

The World's Major Gold Markets _ 

Estimated Average Annual Gold Sales 1960-1965 

Tons; worth 
million each 


London 730 

Zurich 260 

Middle East 133 

Far East 60-70 

South America 40- 50 


These figures should not, of course, be added, since the 
London market supplies most of the gold for the others men¬ 
tioned. The total of world market sales would comprise 
London sales plus sales of American, Canadian and Asian 
production. 

Plunging even further, we believe that the daily average 
amount of new gold sold in the London market over the past 
six years has been as follows, pnee more excluding most of 
the gold pool's purchases since its fonnation in 1961: 

Sales in the London Market 
Daily average in tons 

1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 1966 

3-1 2-4 3-1 28 3 5+ 

Now for some broad generalisations about the market and 
some tortuous explanations of our guesses. 

London’s pre-eminence as an international gold centre rests 
squarely on the supply from South Africa, whose production 
in the 1960s has averaged close to 70 per cent of the world's 
output, excluding only Russian sales. About six years ago 
the South African authorities offered world buyers the alterna¬ 
tive of buyirtg gold directly in Johannesburg, instead of 
through the agency of the Bank of England ; but none of them 
found it economic to do so, mainly because of the cost of flying 
it out. The South African Reserve Bank itself gets a particu¬ 
larly favourable uriflf from the Union-Castle Line, which has 
held the contract for all sea mail between South Africa and 
Britain from time immemorial. South Africa’s gold is sent by 
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rail to the coast, mostly to Durbai), and that loaded into the 
special strong-rooms of rite Union-Casde’s mailbnts lor die 
regular shipments to Southampton, an arrangement to vriiicb 
some stewards of the line drew attendon. a year ago by their 
clumsy attempt at a bullion theft. When the gold is sold in 
l.ondon, the cost of transport is incorporated into the price. 

In addition to virtually all South Africa’s supplies, Britain 
also receives the small output of Ghana, Rhodesia -and Tan¬ 
zania. Moreover, a very large part of the gold sdd by Russia 
since 1961, an average of about 300 tons a year, has been 
delivered in Ltmdon. But very litde of this has gone through 
the market. Most of it has been sold in the first place by 
Russia to the Bank for Internadmial Setdement' (as described 
on page xvi) and then by the BIS to the Bank of England for 
the central banks’ gold pool. 

It is on this general information about the London market 
that we base our guess that close to three-quarters of the 
world’s newly mined gold sold each year is channelled through 
the City. For the year i960, when most of the gold coming 
to London still went exclusively through the market, we have 
taken three-quarters of the total of new gold sold in the world 
that year as the basis for our guess at the sales in the London 
market. But afta 1961, demands by the big central banks 
were all channelled through the Bank of England, as agent for 
the gold pool, rather than through the five London dealas. So 
for the years 1961 through 1964 we have taken three-quarters 
of the amount of gold going into private hoards ; this is likely 
to be a slight under-estimate of total sales in the London mar¬ 
ket, since it excludes an unknown amount sold by the London 
market to smaller central banks, outside the gold pool. These 
banks still often prefer to buy in London rather than in New 
York at the fixed price of $35.08^. For the current year we 
have aimpiy taken the daily average of about 6 tons which we 
know to have been sold in the London market from the end 
of February to the end of August. This tumova, which we 
disclosed in The Economist of October i6th, excludes a 
relatively small amount sold in dealings after the market’s 
daily price fixing. On the other hand, the period covered took 
in most of the busiest time of the year. Hence our conclusion 
that the average for the year as a whole should turn out at 
something over 5 tons a day. This volume also corresponds 
approximately to three-quarters of the new gold that went 
into private hoards in the first half of this year. 

In a very rough way indeed, the known figures for exports 


Gold Routes East of Suez 
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CHICAGO 

...A GOOD PLACE TO HAVE 
A GOOD BANKING CONNECTION 

If you have intereats in America's dynamic midwest, you are 
invited to use the services of The Northern Trust Bank. One of 
Chicago's major banka, founded |n 1889, The Northern Trust 
has a large International Banking Department with c^orrespond- 
ent bank connections throughout the United States and the 
entire world. Here you will be served by officers eminently qual¬ 
ified through overseas service and supported by a team of sea¬ 
soned economists, investment analysts, and industry specialists. 
Through these men you will l)enefit from prompt, knowledgeable 
attention to your banking requirements. Your inquiry is invited. 



NORTH III 


50 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET • CHICAGO. ILL IHOIS 60690, U.S.A. 

Cable Address: Nortrust • Telex 02-5204 • Member, Federal Reserve System and Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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NATIONAL AND QRINDLAYS 



The first step to market 
information on India is to take 
a note of the name and address 
of the bank that lives there. 

NATIONAL 
AND 6RINDLATS 

BANK LIBIITED 

Bead OBee: S6 Btshepsaate. London, EC2 

BxBooheii In Inttia, l^hiHtnn, Aden, SumaUH, Kenya. UeaiMla, 

.‘'’'Pnnaiiniai SAdibln, Bliudcain. 

Baakors to the Ouvernment tto Aden, Koii\ a, Uganda, Znnntbai*. ^ 
AaaaelataA’ Banka i Lloyda Baak XJasUad * Kniional Fi*oirpnciLnl Bangle Liailtad 
. ' ^ iMf§u§«t0iu t/ulmk 
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l|$ten 

to th0 heart 
of the 



Why? 

Becauseyou should 
know that Belgium is 
full of profitable busi¬ 
ness opportunities ; In 
1964 the G. N. P. reached a 
new peak of 5.500 million, a 
growth of 78% in ten years. 

Banque de la Soci^td G6n6rale 
ida Belgique, with over 660 branches 
throughout the country, is Belgium's 
JargeM bank and is unique in- having a network 
of its own affiliates in addition to correspondents 
throughout, the world. From all these sources the rnost complete and up-to- 
date information on this dynamic market is at .your disposal. S^)MWialised 
departments will take care of yoiir particular needs, at no cost to yoii. <i 
As well as giving you information, they can put,you in' touch with Belgljan. 
firms in almost every business field. Whether it is doctimefffeUon or.lntr^ 
tiol^t the Banque. de fa SocidM Gdndrale de Belgiqud wHf' be bhiy too pleased 
to assist you in every possible way. - 

For further infoimation Just write Jio: 



Brussels, |N^ufh.>'. ^ 

Represented In London by Banque Beige Ltd., Blshopsg|#p, 
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vi gold bom Britain go lome way to nqpport our guesms about 
the amount gold 8^ in London, liiey do so in the limited 
sense dut the discrepancies between the two figium are of a 
size that could reasmiably be accounted for by the Bank of 
England’s direct sales to other nujor central banks, and by 
the fact that not all buyers, even in a predominantly physical 
market, immediately diip out their purchases. 

The London gold market conrists five brokers, namely 
N. M.;. Bothschild and Sons, Samuel Montagu, Mocatta 
and Gddsmkl, Johnson, Matthey, and Sharps Pizley. The 
Bank of England is the market’s major supfdier and stabilising 
force, acting throng Rothschild as its agent. As focal punt 
of the world’s gdd traffic, London provides the clues, major 
and minor, to the vdume of demand and supfdy in other cen¬ 
tres. Thus when Russian gold comes to marto, it is easily 
detected because of its purity, equal to 999 parts in a thousand 
against the bars of 995 parts in a thousand ordinarily traded 
in the market. When the Chinese buy, as they have been this 
yrar to the tune of about too tons, the faa can usually be 
discerned from their habit of passing their orders in a lump 
to the brokers in turn: thus when one the brokers appears 
with an unusually large order, it is often a sign to the others 
that he is buying for China. 


M 08 E precisely, Britain’s export figures give a fairly 
accurate picture of the amount of gold sold in the inter¬ 
national markets in Zurich and the Middle East. In OHijunc- 
tion with Canada’s exports to South America they give a 
reasonable indication of the size (rf the gold market in that 
part of the world. In conjunction with a part of the output 
in Australia, Japan and the Philippines (whose total annual 
production is about 60 tons) British exports give a suggestion 
of the size of Far Eastern gold markets. It is thus that we 
arrived at our admittedly crude table showing relative sales 
in the world's principal markets. And the figures available 
for this year’s first eight months, giving British gold exports 
to Zurich and the Middle East, confirm the impressionistic 
picture d a 1965 gold rush. British gold exports to Switzer¬ 
land to the end of At^ust this year totalled about 270 mns 
against about 160 tons in all of 1964 ; exports to the Middle 
East for the eight months were about 135 tons compared with 
about 200 tons in 1964 and about 170 mns.in 1963 . 

Some of the gold bou^t in London by Zurich goes to the 
smaller central banks that are not members of the gold pool, 
induding several in Eastern Europe. Some of it simply 
remains in numbered accounts in Switzerland. Some goes on 
to the Middle and Far East. Some is smuggled into France 
and Italy. 

'British gold going directly to the Middle East, to Dubai, 
Beirut, Bahrein and Kuwait in that order, finds its way into 
local hoards and to the Indian sub-continent, where no amount 
of new official restrictions appears able to reduce smuggling. 

Gold going to the Far Es^t tends to churn about between 
the markets there rather more than it does in the Middle East 
before it too finds its way into private hoards, once again, to 
a large extent, on the Indian sub-<x»tinent. Here, Laos, which 
legalised the entry of gdd in X959 and Thailand, which did 
so in i960, have tended to siphon off mudi of the volume tiiat 
formerly went through Hongkong and Macao. 

What is dew horn our estimates, rough and ready as they 


Gold's sourcss and uses 

Tons (32,000 troy ounces, worth $1,123,200) 



1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

Non-communist output 

1,049 

1,086 

1,156 

1,205 

1,260 


South African output 

668 

717 

797 

867 

911 

470* 

S.A. as percentage non- 
communist output 

62 3 64 

6 67'6 69 

9 71 

8 — 

Russian sates 

179 

268 

179 

491 

402 

2*t 

Increase in official gold 
stocks 

308 

536 

295 

750 

647 

-490* 

Private hoarding, industry, 
arts 

920 

817 

1,040 

946 

1,004 

960t 

British Exports** 

Total 

670 

799 

927 

623 

632 

1r656§ 

Middle East 

58 

78 

156 

172 

203 

135 

Far East 

68 

62 

47 

44 

41 

78 

Switzeriand 

122 

285 

469 

267 

157 

270 

Latin America 

26 

32 

15 

10 

29 

31 

Canadian exports to Latin 
America 


■ 

22 

27 

28 



* To end Jane t Estimeted. t Estimeted to end June on South Altieen output 
plus drop in otficiel world reserves to thet dete. * * To end August for current yeer. 
jj Includes 900 tons to Erenee mostly representing trensfer of exiting essets. 


admittedly are, is that this yew, once again, a major part of 
the new gold put on to world markets has been finding its way 
into private hoards rather than official reserves, so that the very 
fears for the payments system that produce this hedging also 
contribute to the world’s liquidity scarcity. Over the decade 
to the end of 1963, an average of 55 per cent of the west's 
newly mined gold that was sold ended in private hands. Last 
year, the proportion rose to 60 per cent. This year, hoarding 
has actually exceeded new production outside Russia. 


THE WORLD’S GOLD—I 

RAND RUNNING OUT 

Gold output in South Africa, the voortd's 
biggest sutplier, is esepected to begin 
tevelUng off nextyear and to start 
declining by or xgjo 

BY A JOHANNESBURG CORRESPONDENT 

G old is where you find it. Preferably in payable deposits, 
of course. Unfortunately, present prospects for South 
Africa’s gold mining industry suggest that the upward curve 
of production is likely to begin flattening out next year, and 
may reach its peak by 1969 or 1970. 

Needless to say, this prediction ts not heartening news for 
the economic forecasting department of the Prime Minister’s 
Economic Advisory Council, or for South Africa’s business 
community. Indeed, the change from a growing, to a static- 
gold output (and in the later 'seventies to a declining one) 
will force the Republic to make a painful re-appraisal of both 
national income trends and balance of payments prospects— 
unless export earnings from manufacturing industry and farm¬ 
ing expand sufficiently to replace gold as the dynamic factor 
in South Africa’s foreign trade. 

Equally certain is that world liquidity problems arc going 
to be viewed in a rather different light, once world gold stocks 
are no longer assured of a bigger increase each yew from 
South Africa. South Africa currently accounts for nearly 72 
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per cent of the non-communist world’s production which, at 
last year’s ram of 29 million fine ounces, earned for the 
Republic R736 million (£368 million). Russia’s production 
is believed in Jt^annesburg to be less than half South Africa’s 
(taking Russian gold ^es over die years as some indication of 
production rates), while the next biggest producer, Canada, 
contributes only 10 per cent to the non-communist world’s 
gold sulkies, or about 4 million fine ounces annually. 

Production from South Africa’s mines is expected to rise 
this year by a further 3-4 per cent compared with 7 per cent 
in 1963 and 6 per cent in 1964, to around 30m fine ounces 
(worth about R750 miUion) and subsequendy to average an 
increase Of about i per cent a year up to 1969 or 1970. 

Behind the declining rate of increase lie a number of influ¬ 
ences. Firsdy, the rate of decline in output from old or mar¬ 
ginal mines of the east, central and west Rand is no longer 
being wholly t^set by the still rising production of the newer 
mines of the Evander, Far West Rand, Klerksdorp, and 
Orange Free State fields. 

Secondly, since 1952, 21 gold mines have either stopped 
production or given notice of closure or curtailment of opera¬ 
tions, the bulk of them on the east, central and west Rand. 

In addition there is, so far, litde expectation of discovering 
or proving any new gold fields des^Mte the millions of rand 
which have been poured into prospecting by the mining 
groups. The most that has been achieved since the opening 
oS five new mines in 1961 and 1962 (Western Areas, Free 
State Saaijflaas, Bracken, Leslie and Western Deep Levels, 
with Saaiplaas already a failure) is the certainty of new mines 
at Kinross in the Evander field; at Kloof, which lies beyond 
the Libanon mine ; and the recently announced Elsburg mine, 
west of the Western Areas property. 

Production from these new mines, and the extra output from 
older mines still running below peak milling capacity, are 
together not expected to balance the further decline in output 
from the twenty mines considered vulnerable between now 
and 1969 and which, in 1964, accounted for 3.26 miUion fine 
ounces, or just over 11 per cent of the Republic’s total produc¬ 
tion. ' 

Moreover, rising costs ate eating away tlw profitability of 
all mines, sdiA particularly serious conse^iences for those 
mines dose to the marpn of payability. In 1945, the avenge 
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eoft a ton Sdoih Afinca^s 

foU mfaies; wdt^'but it R 3 :. 38 .' B^^fist' 
ydar it had more than debbtedy at.R5;4i9^ 
and costs hbonr, stores and equi^nent 
are rising faster now than for many years, 
while capital costs are at a peak. Costs of 
minhig (odier than purchases of stores 
and lab^) are' ako tending m rise 
because of the necessity of mining at 
' greater depths'fot less accessfitie'ore. 

This year there have been ominous 
threats labour stoppages, firstly as. a 
result of'the experiment (now dropped, at 
least tot a time) to make fuller iise of 
African labour in supervisory posts, 
secondly as a result of an internecine 
struggle for conttd of the powerful 
(white) Mineworkers’ Union. However, 
in contrast to these adverse trends there 
are also significant influences at work moderating the cost 
squeeze. 

Most important is the fuller application of the “concen¬ 
trated mining ’’ technique. This represents a minor revolu¬ 
tion in getting ore to the surface faster, and at lower cost. 
Basically, it boils down to concentrating total effort— 
machinery and men—in a smaller area of the mine instead 
of spreading out effort over many scattered stope faces. This 
has been made possible mainly by applying the principles 
of operations research at haulages and stope faces, and by 
improvemrats in explosives and in blasting techniques, to give 
a faster pull-out of rock from more compact areas. 

Allied to this is the work of the recently formed muting 
research unit (annual budget: R4 million) which aims at rais¬ 
ing the efiSdency of ntining and which, among other things, is 
presently examining the feasibility of moving rock from under¬ 
ground workings to the mill on the surface by pipdine. 


Mine Output and Profits 

MSMBERS or the CHAMBEII OF MINES. FOB THE CALENDAR YEAR 1164 
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DIVIDENDS 

FIELD 1 

PRODUCTION 

1 PROFITS 

DECLARED 



i 

1 

f 

Uranium i Working 

i Profits 

• 



Gold 

! tiom 



Tons 

Ounces 

Oxide ' Profit 

1 Uranium 



Milled 

Fine 

(lb. avoir- from 

1 Oxide 




<Trov) 

dupois) ! Gold 

and Acid 

R Millions 



Millions 

Millions 1 R Millions j R Millions 

Central Rand ; 

7,407.600 

1*35 

» 77* 

B-Mt 

1 81 

West Rand 1 

4.692,142 

68 

3 30 , 65 

5 51 

East Rand 

19.293.300 

4-16 

07 t 22 83 

1 61 

16 72 

Far West Rand 

12.972.000 

6 13 

55 i 74 22 

3 21 

23 05 

Klerksdorp 
Orange Free 

10.420.000 

i 4-56 

1 

3 ^17 1 46 29 

10 77 

20 82 

48‘74 

State. 

20.474.600 

, 10 25 . 

1 60 13525 

11 50 

F vender. 

4.309.000 

! 1 57 

: 18 36 

i •... 

9-72 

i 

TOTALS 

79.668.642 

28 60 

6 89 1 295j82t 

! 36 76 

! 125 47V 


* Workinfl lots 

t ENCludas profits from gold of certain primary uranium produceis 

4: Inoludes profits from gold of certain primary uranium producers 
* * Includoa repaymenta of capitai 

South Africa’s gold mining industry carries a heavy tax 
burden, and as mining costs rise and areas of payabiltty 
dintinteh, thoughts turn increasin^y to tax ooncessions as- a 
prfip to sustain operations, and as an hiqeotive to new explota- 
tion aad’devdopment It seems certain that the govrenment 
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The World’s 
your Oyster 


(to mioguote ShaJeoopeare) 



. . . when deaUngr with 
The Hongkong Bank Group. 
The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation was founded lOO 
years ago in Hong Kong - but today The Group hew Branches and 
Representative Offices spanning the world. With unique experience 
of all aspects of banking in the Middle and Far Bast -The Group 
can provide the latest Information and eaq^rt advice to all interested 
in trade and fineunce in these areas. 


THE HONOkONO BANK OROUB 

TUB HONOKONO AND gHANOHAX BANXINO CORPORATION 

aSAD OFFICR HONG KONG 
LONDON OFFICE. B GRACBCIIURCH STREET LC3 

THB HONOKONO AND SHANOHAl BANKXNO CORPORATION 

OF CAUFORNIA 

HEAD OFFICE: 80 SVTT&R STREET SAN FRANCISCO 4 
aia WEST SEVENTH STREET LOS ANGELES 

MBRCANTII.B BANK LIMITBD 

HEAD OFFICE 18 GRACEOHURCH STREET LONDON EC8 
WEST END BRANCH 138 PALL MALL LONDON SWl 

THB BRITISH BANK OF THB MIDDU: BAST 

HEAD OFFICE: 7 KING WILLIAM STREET LONDON BC4 







POTENTIAL CUSTOMERS 
WITHIN YOUR REACH 



The new maikets of South, C'eniial, East and West Aftka offer 
130 imUion potential customeis for \our goods and services The 
Maudaid Bank and the Bank of West Afiica have just the 
infotmation ’\ou mas neui Wli\ not consult uh’ 



TOGETHER WITH 


BANK OF WEST JmMa 
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Throughout the world John Tann means security against 
determined criminal attack and against the natural disasters of fire. 



JOHIM 

SAFE AND STRONGROOM ENGINEERS 

TANN 


flood and earthquake There is 
no danger likely or remote 
present or future that John 
Tann have not foreseen In the 
new Strongroom Door illuS'- 
trated here the immaculate 
appearance of a stainless steel 
finish 18 combined with a well- 
nigh impregnable multiple 
defence The total protective 
thickness of 11 provides 
maximum resistance to drill, 
oxy dcetylone blow pipe oxy 
arc and other methods of attack 
Doors of this type have already 
been installed in Canada to 
gethei with a number of the 
smaller branch bank type Ask 
John Tann to evaluate your 
security riSA.s and recommend 
the most appropriate protection. 


OVER 1,100 OFFICES 

IN SOUTH. CENTRAL, EAST AND WEST AFRICA 

HSAli Ol 11( r 10 C LF MluN IM \M. 1 ONUON, hiX 


JOHN TANN ITS • 117 NEWGATE ST • LONDON EC1 • MON 8911 

t 
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ttionthSj'deviOte a krt of tine and study to 
divising tai chteiijea tiiat niii^t eiicdunige the recovery ot 
mib^^nal ore and the opening ^ new mitres whose profitaMity 
ia%ht otherwise be resided as marginal. 

Some respite wdl'tdso be enjoyed, on a handful of mines, 
from the’^pMted uptohi m the world uranium marlcet in the 
’s^ndesf Indeed, at some mines uranium, which is now a 
by-product of gold recovery, may become the main earner 
with gold, as a by-prodiict, as it is already at one section of 
West lUndConsoUdated. 


AMERICAN BANKS 
IN FLUXC;u'l 


by Ahiiticari bdi^iitifrextippfHg prcfit matgiut 
in Ybf^ hetid and tenipiAn fkki. But 

ntandgeri'ofhrdnckdk'uBroa^ lore of two ndtids, 
Tht newfHtmeviork of operations tenatrrower 
and trickier also for them—^nd HtMe iobetomi 
more ate. But Washington’s payments 
pro^amme has also funnell^ nOte baisidOss '■ 
their way. The foreign mamtgers have been quick 
to develop new techniques to accOmnwdate it. 


“C i.\ months ago all the fun looked like being knocked out 

>3 of this market ’’ recalled an American banker in Lon¬ 
don. It was a bad patch. The first sharp reflui of liquid 
American funds in response to President Johnson’s restraint 
programme—over $6oo. million in three months—^had 
threatened to seize up the Euro-doUar market,, the mainspring 
of the spectacular growth of American banks, here in recent 
years. Sheer uncertainty heightened the disruption: the 
breakdown of the elaborate network of contingency credit lines 
back to New York prompted dealers to shorten their lending 
and to trim back the number of “ names ” on customer lists. 
Rates shot up. But, greatly to the.rdief.of harassed bankers 
throughout tte continent, retrenchmmt did not last long. The 
market eased under a series of events*; first-mtervention by the 
BIS and die cessation of American withdrawals, then falling 
away of Japanese demands, then an- influx ofi Italian funds. 
It is now very much business as usual. For the American 
banks, even better: thfey are gnmering much of the foreign 
business that New Yoik head oflBces, bamstning: by President 
Johnson’s 5.per cent ceiling on direct dollar lending overseas, 
have had to tum away. 

The'shift has fundamentally changed the pattern of branch 
busidess. Admittedly, most American banks in London are 
once more funnelling back at least some of their Euro-doUar 
funds to their head offices. At rates up to 4.^ per cent. Euro¬ 
dollars remain an attractive source of fun^ to adjust cash 
positions in New York.. For'.now 4J per cent is sometimes 
payable on certificates of deposit wit^ the United States, and 
.4'! iper cent in.Euro-dtdltrs is'actuaOy.less costly because no 
reserve requirements apply.. But far and away the greater part 
of'tbe branehcs’.Euro-dollar deposits are now being-redeployed 
abroad, aiflliaereasingly for longer periods. Nov ale these the 
Only changes..’ Americaabank branches aredevelopbg a more 
aoive bbskbeas in other Eororcurrendiea,; At least some are 


al^ becoming less inhibited about converting EuroKioUars 
to make local cuirei^ loans, in virtually any currency for 
which forward cover is available. This, however, is being kept 
wifltin modest bounds. The sudden appearance last summer 
of bank examiners from home for the first time in ten years 
was a powerful reminder that Washington looks askance at 
such switching and could, if need be,' extend the interest 
equalisation tax to all lending by foreign branches, in whatever 
currency. 

The bulk of the business being diverted by bead oflices to 
branches b’ London and other Euro-currency centres is 
straightforward export finance. Much of the third-party 
financing of Latb American trade in coffee and sugar is now 
bebg done through overseas branches, and New York and 
California are trying to shunt out part of the hundred-millbn 
dollar wool trade between Australia and Japan as well. More 
of die direct export financing, of Affl^ican companies is being 
provided by bank branches in Europe. So too are. short-term 
loans agabst receivables, “ hedging ’’ finance .b a variety of 
currencies. But the branches are also being called .upoq to 
meet compaiqr demands for medium-term bridgbg finance, 
frequently for . quite large sums. To satisfy these demands 
the banks have on several, occasions b recpnt months formed 
bformal, unpublkised consortia b which each participant 
has committed funds for, say, 9.months on a 90-day roll-over 
basis. The advantages are clearly two. First, such pools can 
allow considerable flexibility of maturities—active participa¬ 
tion of members can be staggered $0 as to stretch the pool's 
life over a totter period. Second, and more to the point in 
practice, they spread the burdens-—and risks—of ve^ large 
credits. Most of the pools have in fact .been modest: but in 
one case ov-t- S40 million was put together. 

The. technique of pooling 09 such is not hew. Not even to 
American branches abroad. The longer-established of the 
American banks b Paris often come into pooling arrangements 
for franc loans with their French rivals, a co-operation dictated 
by law for loans of more than Fr 10 million (^723,000). But 
pool financing, is new to the Euro-doUar market. And b 
at' least one instance it has been piir fb unonhodox lise. 'The 
initial financing of one of the recent dollar issues in Eurcqie by 


DEPOSITS OF OVERSEAS BANKS AND ACCEPTING HOUSES 
IN LONDON 






aa Anaerican company was done in this manner wbc^ with 
Eufo-dollars—an incident which underlines me diintteiB of the 
international bond market. After all, the new demies put 
on it to date by American companies have not be^ huge: 
seven issues totalling less than $150 million (£55 ndUion) as 
compared to ofiicial forecasts ot ^00-500 million a yekr. 

Financing of American companies in Britain has required 
an extra twist of ingenuity. The combination of Mr 
Callaghan’s own 5 per cent ceiling on domestic lending ahd 
tougher exchange controls on foreign companies has greatly 
restricted the scope for sterling loans to these companies. The 
American banks—still granting a relatively small number 
of large loans for fixed terms rather than numerous of the 
flexible overdrafts of British banking—^bave not easily been 
aUe to make room for new company business by trimming 
other accounts. So the banks l^ve again leaned on their 
strong EunxloUar position. The Bank of En^and does 
permit foreign-conttdled companies to get their sterling by 
borrowing and converting Euto^llars—but only if the 
dollars are provided by an affiliated company and without a 
rigid schedule of repayment. There is, however, nothing in 
the rule bode to inUbit London banks in turn from lending 
the required Euro-ddlars to the continental subsidiary, thus 
completing the circle. Indeed, this roundabout circuit has 
its special attractions for the banks. So long as the funds arc 
m be repaid out of non-American earnings of the subsidiary, 
the loan can be guaranteed by the American parent. 

All this is very well while conditions on the Euro-doUar 
market remain tolerably easy and while American companies 
remain in the curiously Micawber posture of seeking relatively 
modest amounts of relatively short-term money overseas. But 
eventually the companies will have to face up to the choice of 
either drastically trimming their foreign investment plans or 
looking for substantial amounts of longer-term finance abroad 
at more oostiy price tags—a new set of official guidelines in 
October made that amply clear. Heavy demands for medium- 
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term finance could, however, pcove more dian the European 
markets could handle without a codsiderable rise in ratts--«od 
complaints. The warning signals are already there. Lodeed 
out of London and Paris for normal investment finance, 
American companies have begun to turn to financial centres 
in Germany, Holland and Belgium. And the smaller coun¬ 
tries are even now finding the {uessure disturbing. So too 
must harassed officials kt Washington, wondering what to do 
if the present relatively quiet interlude proves short-lived. 
Euro-dollar rates have already begun to move back up. 


THE POOR NEED 
MONEY TOO 

In tk« ,current debate on the intemationat 
monetary ^etemt money ie ueuaUy treated ae 
the ptoMem of the rich. The poor don’t Iwye 
mo$i^f'—at ieastf nothing that a sound central 
banher would recognise as such. They have 
currencies whom true value and future 
prospects are a, matter for pious hopes and 
constant fearful speculation. 

This year, a determined effort is being made 
to push their problems on to the table. 

A T the initiative of Dr Ratil Prebisch, secretary-general of 
the United Nations Trade and Development Conference 
(Untad), a group of 12 experts held an intensive three 
week investigation in New York this autumn to see how the 
poor countries’ case on liquidity could best be presented. Their 
chances of getting a hearing had improved unexpectedly a 
short time before, when the French finance minister, M. Gis- 
card d’Estaing, suggested at the annual om^g of the Inter¬ 
national Monetary Fund in Washington that ffie'amount of aid 
given by a Group of Ten country to the developing world 
might be one criterion for determining that country’s share 
in the coll ectiv e reserv e unit (Ci^ scheme that the French ate 
boddng. He certain^ tHmkii^ <A something far short of 
Mr Maxwell Stamp’s bold plan for the International Monetary 
Fund to create additional liquid reserves by issuing its own 
paper to the World Bank or the International Development 
Association, which would then lend the money on to the poor 
countries. But it did at least mean that the Stamp omcept 
had at last got a foot in the door, and had been put there by 
the conservative finance minister of a financially very conserva¬ 
tive country. Another important ally had earlier appeared 
when M. Schweitzer, managing director of the IMF, had 
referred to schemes of the Stamp genre as among the tectoical 
possibilities. 

The Untad attack is being carried csi many fronts. Dr 
Prebisch and his men will insist thatn Uberal monetary reform 
can comiflement and make easier, but not replace, the urgently 
needed increase in aid appropriations from the rich. They ate 
pressing for the British-^edish scheme of longer-term com¬ 
pensatory financing for export fluctuations to te given quick 
effect. And while insisting that the devdoping countries have 
a teal liquidity problem in ^ kame way as tte ^ (and nm 
"just a bottomlm aid tequiretnentX th^ recognise the practical 
dtffiereDce between hard imd soft currendesy and that^a cmh 
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Markets grow rapidly as development extends in this region 
of rich potential. More capital and consumer goods are im¬ 
ported; exports of oil, chemicals and food crops increase: 
more land is brought under irrigation; tourism expands. For 
36 years the Arab Bank has played an important part here in 
building up trade, communications and industry. 


If you have interests anywhere in the Arabic-speaking world, 
you can save valuable time by consulting the Arab Bank, 
which ofters you all types of banking service, commercial 
introductions and first hand information on commerce and 
industry. 

ARAB BANK LIMITED 



Puid-up Capilal and Resterves 110.900^000 
Total Assets 1111.000.000 
Head Oflice: AMMAN. JORDAN 
Branches in; 

Aden, Bahrain, Gaita. Jordan. Lebanon, 

1 ib>a, MorixTo, Nigeria, Qatar, Saudi Aiabii^ 
Sharjah. Sudan. Tuni^tia. 


ARAB BANK (OVERSEA!^ LIMITED 

utttirr S%tiM Im^vi .’■ 

Paid-up Capilal and Re^rvws'Swias Francs 27,200,000'^ 
70 TalMra^sc, ZURICH ' 

nhptHHir: 25.50.35. 52.279 

and at 3 Rue du Marclt6, Geneva 
THephofte: Telex. 22,0n 


Arob Lank iravellers* cheques in Siertinp and V.S. Doliaes. as weiias Arab Bank 
ktuijs of credit,lare.iss^ea by art the Arab Bank Lid. branches and the Arab Bank 
(Overseas) Ltd,, Zurich and Geneva, 



If you don’t yet 
sell to CANADA 
you’re missing 
a big market 


Even if you do 
you may still 
be missing a big 
market. 

Either way, 
we can help you. 

Two free publications, “Ddirig BuBinbss 
in Canada*' and our monthly Commercial 
Letter are yours fpr the asking. For help 
and advice on specific problems, contact 
our Business Development Department 
in Lombard Street. 

CANADIAN IMPERIAL 

BANK OF COMMERCE 

incorporated in Canada with limited llabHily 

2 Lombard Street, E.C.3. 

Manager: J. S, Rodger son 

48 Berkeley Square, W.1. 

Manager : R. B. Walarfn 

Head Office: 

Toronto, Canada 





When 

your bank is 
Marine Midland Grace 



is right next door to 



Marine Midland Grace, tfirougli Its ofUcc In l.ondon al 
37 Thrcadneedle Street and the 200 offices of its affiliated 
banks thro.ughout New York State, can put you in immediate 
touch with the greatest consumer market in the United States. 
No matter what your needs may be — sterling and dollar 
loans or deposits, remittances in all currencies, foreign ex¬ 
change, export-import financing, trade or credit information 
— consult us. 


MARINE MIDLAND GRACE 

TnUBT COMPANY OP NBW YORK 

HmMATIOMl lARNim KPARTMERT, 121 IROARWAV, HEW YIIK. R.Y. INIS 

londoii Branch 

37 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2, 
Telephone: LONdon'Wall 0341. Telex: 2621^4 
Member Fedcrat Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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.T DSERVEYOUR ; 

INTERNAHONALAflERESIS 
THEBANKOFNQaMil 

mtstMWxr 

iHE CARIBB^..rTHE_ 

FAR m..M UNITEB _ 
KING DOM & JimNENW 
EUROPE. 

mOM dO^TO COAST 


If you have international interests you'll find a welcome ally ir 
Scotiabank — a truly internat/ona/bank, geared to meet the need; 
of world-wide business. More often than not Scotiabank inter¬ 
national offices can find things out faster than you can yourself — 
tell you about local business conditions, markets, and put you ir 
touch with the right people ... in fact, help make your business 
abroad easier and more profitable. 

If you are interested in international markets get in touch with th< 
Scotiabank offices in London or Glasgow. 

THE BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 

fncorporated in Canada with Limitad Liability 

LONDON: 24-26 Walbroofc, EC4 ■ Mr. J. D. Hubbart ~ Assistant Gsnsral Mansgsi 
, j 11 Wstsrioo Plaes. 8 .W .1 * Mr. J. D. Evans - Managsr Li 10 Bsrksisy Squars, W.1 
Mr. H. Frasstona - Manager r 4 GLASGOW: 62 Wast Nila Straat, C.1 * Mr. J. W 
MaoLallan - Manager. 

I Agency in New York. Intarnetionel Officta in Rottardam, Buenos Alroa. Chicago 

II Houston, Loa Angalas, Munich, Tokyo. 

More than 700 branches across Canadd and In Antigua, Bahamas. Barbados, Domini 
can RapuMie. Granada. Jamaica. Fuarta Rico. Bt. tucia,Trlnldad. Virgin lalanda (U.S. 
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sutnt effon to conform to rules invented by bard-currency 
countries may not be in the poor countries’ best interests. 
(Cbe of the most imaginative ideas now being aired is for a 
soft cm ” that the developing countries would run among 
themselves, so as to escape from the straiijacket impos.;d on 
them by the dominance of the hard reserve inirrencies in world 
trade.) And if Untad wants to take the diveloping worM into 
intcmatioxud banking, it also wants to take it into international 
insurance so as to stem the drain of insurance earninss 
ing earnings on shipping insurance and export credit insur¬ 
ance, in trade between the developing cou:.>tries tbe^ttsclvc''^ 
to London, New York and Zurich. .^ 1 ? of these Wc.’s, a id 
their chances of success, will be dLscu?scd farther below. 

At their New York meeting, the Untad experts plumpc<l 
dmost unanimously (the Btissian ani the Czech being 
only partial and understandable exceptions) for a liqj^dity 
reform scheme based on the IMF and trcat’ng the dc ^eloping 
countries on the same footing as the developed. The most 
radical part of the proposal wms thn the i-hiatal -iq-iidity 
should take the form of niw 'nir of ^^iF noney. ?^-"tied 
Roosa-style against national currencies; that the under¬ 
developed should get part of the unifi diri'- rly; and that in 
addition the IMF should invest some cf the hard currencies 
it receives in World Bank bonds. Th'’? -va:? r^;lical*sni with 
a vengeance. But from the outset th; adop»cd the 

principle that on a subject on which ro ^"Ach ink is already 
being spilt, where national prciudicc^ and rol'cies arc so much 
embroiled, the best service they conld rv^ferm would be to 
come out in favour of the most scheme that 

stopped just short of being laugb fd ri"’*.* out of court. This 
also had the advantage of leaving radi.ils in such institutions 
as the IMF to the right of them, and therefore less exposed 
to criticism. 


B ut it is clear that there arc limits to what the most 
liberal international monetary reform could for for the 
exchange-hungry developing world. estimates of how 

much additional liquidity will be needed nnce the United 
States deficit ends range from $i,ooc million to $1,500 
million a year. Taking the upper estimate, and assuming that 
a third of the new Fund units would go to the developing 
countries direct and that the rich countries would allow a 
handing over to IDA of a good part of their njitional currency 
contributions to their two-thirds share of the IMF units, 
such a reform could result in a direct addition to the flow 
of resources to the developing world of, say, $1,000 million 
a year, or about as much as the total annual subscription to the 
biggest existing aid consortium, the AkI-India club. It would 
be a. sizeable advance. It would not be the answer to the 
developing world's aid needs. At present aid-giving govern¬ 
ments outside the communist system give about $6,000 mil¬ 
lion worth of official aid a year, or about two-thirds of i per 
cent of their gross national product on average (the variations 
are sizeable). Increasing official aid to 1 per cent of GNP in 
accordance with last year's Untad resolution would provide an 
additional $3,000 million a year straight away. It is a nice 
question whether this or a liberal reform of the international 
monetary system along Untad lines is more likely to happen. 
What Untad wants is bodi. 

A Ubersd international monetary r^orm is the one thing 


that would allow the developed coU 
effovt by this amount, because it wou.^ 
rc<:erves to an extent 
that would remove 
the balance of pay¬ 
ments restraint on 
aid-'giving. A greater 
supply of liquid re¬ 
serves would allow 
any country that 
wanted to do so to 
take greater risks 
with its balance of 
payments in its aid¬ 
giving decisions. It 
remains true, of 
course, that several 
countries whose re¬ 
serves have been 
more than enough for 
a good number of 
years have shown no 
urgent desire to pro¬ 
vide more aid than 
anyone else. Germany is the leading case in point. Even 
here, however, an increase in aid might be acceptable if it were 
not a formal burden on the national budget, as it would not 
be in any of the aid-liquidity schemes. 

The plan to issue $1,000-$ 1,500 million of Fund units each 
year is based on the assumption that the United States balance 
of payments would be more or less in equilibrium. But what 
if this were eventually to be achieved only by cutting back 
American aid very substantially ? Mr E. M. Bernstein, 
him.self the inventor of a composite reserve scheme, has argued 
that a monetary reform on Stamp lines would at once lead 
American congressmen to demand that American aid be cut 
back, and to insist that a large part of America's aid exports to 
the developing world should in future be paid for in Stamp 
paper. But at the worst this would maintain the current volume 
of aid: while if American congressmen do their present worst 
they can cut aid back altogether. 



Prebisch 


T here are of course potential snags in any scheme 
for creating Fund units as an addition to existing reserve 
assets. What if, even after they were created, several coun¬ 
tries went on accumulating dollars in their reserves because 
they found them a more attractive asset, for one reason or 
another? At tbe end of the year, when the time came to 
approve tbe following year's unit issue of $1,500 million, it 
might be found that an unlooked-for increase in official dollar 
holdings of more than this amount had already taken place, 
and that the Fund unit issue would therefore need to be waived 
in order not to create an excess of liquidity. The developing 
countries would then see $1,000 million of grant aid, on which 
they had come to count, simply go up in smoke. There is a 
real problem here. Radicals might answer it by saying that a 
Stamp liquidity scheme demands a Triffin too: that official 
international reserves should no longer be held in dollars or 
pounds, but all in gold or IMF deposits. 

It is an awareness of all these possibilities that leads Untad 




to attack on many froiitii; iro® trade preferences -and coni^ 
modity iK;hcmcs td Jb^isible earnings and liqui^ty refortn. 
And it was an complicated problms and still- 

theoretic^ of the rich countries’ liquic!^ problem, 

comparedthe painful actuality of the foreign exchange 
fam|iiC;^ong the poor, that led to the “ soft Cru ’’ idea. This 
is to take regional schemes fqr monetary co-operation 

the developing out of range.of regional political rival* 
ries by making them worldwide; and a* the same time to try 
to escape from the Cdnstraipit of thd hard currency famine by 
not using the pbund ot theddUar Oir any convertible currencies 
for regional clearing operaribns. The idea is that a group of 
poor countries would open their frontiers to imports from 
others in the group and pay for them in their inconvertible 
currencies, i.e., on credit. This would make import liberalisa¬ 
tion possible in trade between the developing countries them¬ 
selves, at the cost of running m export licensing system to 
easure that exports being relied on to earn hard currency did 
not go to soft currency countries instead. This scheme is 
barely on paper yet, and its detailed application might raise 
very big difficulties ; but more is likely to be heard of it. If it 
worked, it would facilitate multilateral trade among the 
developing countries, and make a rational pattern of industrial 
specialisation much easier to achieve among a host of small 
nations. 


T he difficulty in stimulating trade between poor countries 
in the same continent, let alone in different ones, is that 
most of the established lines of trade and communication run 
outward to Europe or North America rather than across the 
region. I'his is not only an impediment to trade, it also costs 
money. Exports to Britain arc financed and insured in London, 
and very likely carried in British ships. Dr Prcbisch, in 
his report to the founding conference of Untad, raised the 
problem of how to economise on these invisible imports by 
stimulating the development of shipping lines and regional 
insurance markets among the developing countries. Another 
perennial question is whether international insurance 
companies with their headquarters in the rich countries should 
not be required to hold more investments representing part of 
their reserves in the developing countries in order to help 
develop local capital markets, and not funnel off this form of 
savings to capital markets that are already rich enough. The 
reaction of the big insurance companies to this idea has been 
immediate and hostile, and the studies necessary before Untad 
can produce detailed proposals have not yet got off the ground. 

Outside the hnancial field, Untad has had an unhappy start 
on commodity schemes, with abortive meetings on sugar and 
cocoa, and on preferences, where the rich countries are too 
enmeshed in their own trading disputes to agree on a common 
generous policy. The best that can be said is that Untad is 
exerting a leverage that is not likely to diminish. It remains to 
be seen where the breakthrough will come first. In our view, 
the monetary field is probably the one where an effort is most 
likely to be rewarded at the present time. The prospect of 
trying to build a bridge between what . Untad proposes and 
what most central bankers of rich countries would be likely to 
accept is still daunting. But without that bridge it is ha{d to 
see how net financial aid from the rich countries to the poor 
can even be stopped from continuing its awesome decline. 
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FRANCE: HOW 
MUCH BANKING 
COMPETITION? 

French hankers are both perturbed emd 
exhilarated at the prospect ^ emerging 
from the cosy embrace of oj^cial 
protectionism 

BY A FRENCH CORRESPONDENT 

T he French like to state their concrete problems as 
questions of principle. That is no doubt why 1965, 
when French bankers have been disturbed by particuter diffi¬ 
culties and problems, has seen the development of controversy 
on the plane of high banking and financial principle. 
Behind the critics is the influential voice of M. Jacques Kueff, 
who has ideas an domestic monetary reform too—indeed these 
are interconnected with his advocacy of a return to a gold 
standard mechanism internationally. 

One big preoccupation has been with the terms 
of loans to customers. For many months the finance 
minister resisted criticism from the fiery M. Vallon, 
general rapporteur of the .finance commission of the National 
Assembly, and Parliamentary spokesman for the various 
aspects of M. Rueff’s monetary thought. M, Vallon urged 
the monetary authorities to free interest rates completely, in 
order to be able to conduct a “ true ” monetary policy. 
M. Giscard d’Estaing refused to abandon official control over 
lending and borrowing rates, but he did sanction two succes¬ 
sive reductions of the banks’ prime lending rates. The banks 
felt the repercussions of this on their operating accounts all 
the more sharply since they consider themselves practically 
bound, by very keen competition, to grant more than half their 
customers the benefit of minimum terms. 

Consequently, the banking profession will have to make new 
efforts in three directions. In the first place, it needs to 
reduce its operating costs, which are abnormally high in rela¬ 
tion to those of banks in other countries. But it is Only in 
the long run that it will be able to remedy the two main 
causes of overcharging; the excessively important place of 
credits by discount of negotiable instruments involving a mass 
of material and accounting transactions, and the diverse limi¬ 
tations resulting from the anachronistic methods of placing 
financial issues and of managing customers' share portfolios. 
In the second place, the banks need to mainuin ibc level of 
their operating revenues. Here, their natural reaction should 
be to work together to charge remunerative rates as often 
as possible, but the usk is net easy, taking into account 
pressure from customers,-the legal ban on consultations 
between bankers, and the bankers’ acquired habit of sheltering 
behind officially useful imiform rates. Finally, and above 
all, the banks must prepare themselves for other possible 
attempts by public authorities to reduce minimum rates still 
further, or to do away with them. Some realistic bankers 
have come to think that it would be better, in that case, to 
accept a return to freedom, in progressive stages if necessary, 
rather than keep the false protection of the minimum rates felt 
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North Michigiifi Avonuo. Chicogo't ''Mirado Milo** of alghto and ohoppHig. 
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in Chicago. 

Our operations coyer 
the world. 



Where in the world are you ? 


No niaUer, we're nearby. 
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New York and Californi?A, Ibis 
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again, our entire iniernational 
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For one thing, we do more in¬ 
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more overseas facilities, than any 
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Continental Bank International. 
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trading and ahort-lerm investing 
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world money market. 
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the world. 
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Chubb safes are tested to resist every known 
method of attack. And the same care goes into 
the look of Chubb equipment as goes into the 
security. Details of independent security tests and 
Chubb designs are available on request. Write 
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Economic dcvdopincnt in Asia is bringing higher 
living standards to these young people and to the 
vast population oi'that continent. Demand Ibr an 

ever ^creasing range oi-nicrch^dise is steadily 
' , 11*you airc interested in trade with these 

expanding markets, you arc invited to avail 
yoiirscir of ihe.ban king ^and itdbrmalion services of 
The Chartered Bank and its sobsidtary, Tlie 
Bank Limited. 'Fhc combined organisation of tiic 
two banks comprises one hundred and thirty 
branches in'twenty-seven territories extending Trom 
the Eastern Mediterranean to the Pacific Ocean. 
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CHARTERED BANK 

(lnMrpor4tcd by Soiral ChirMf. ISSI) 

HEAD OFFICU:: :jfl BISHOPSC ;.\TE, LOXIK)N. E.C.2 
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4if ilatnhurn and in the United States at .Aeiv lorA and SanRmneiscih, 

The Eastern Bank Limited 

HRAO OII K:i:: a A a <:HO* 4 HV SO*' 'HF, T.ONIXlhf, C.C .3 

AiAoeiATBO n.vNK'*: .Mlahahad Rank l.lcl. (IiicorfH>ratrcl in India) 

■. Tlic Irano Braidi. Rank (tB6r»rflNw;atc*d in Iran) 

' “^rhctloniiinriTial Rank SCAlL. (Incoi'iioratcd in Lib>'a) 
ThcCharH^rcd Bank uC London (Incorporated in Calirornia) 
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and Iceqoenfly tKe 'cause of misunderstiund- 
'iag in customer relations. 

Argument on diis subject is nowhere near-lubsMiai.^ It '' 
rages between, on the one hand, the banking profession, which 
must maintain its narrow profit margins, but has diScidty 
in extracting a common vieurpoint from its various .biamcbes 
with often ^vergent interests; and, on the other han^ the 
Bank of France which dreads imguluities of any kind result-. 
ing from a freeing of interest rates. In addition, the Finance 
Ministry is> preoccupied with lowering the cost of credit but 
perhqts not mo conscious of the long-run effects of a re- 
esMbUshment of freedom of rates. 

It fr impor^t m note that, in spite of this controversy, 
the minimum' lending-rates of commercial credits which are 
-in fact ap^ed to a laige proportion of customers remain 
very moderate: 3.75 per cent for drawings on negotiable 
instruments; 5.35 per cent for short-term overdrafts and 
5.75 for medium-term credits. 

However, the topic of discussion which has attracted most 
attention is that of “ transformation.” This dulnous and 
abstract concept covers the process by whidi the banks 
employ resources cm demand or at short term and grant credit 
at medium or long-term. Advocates of transformation— 
in the front rank are men like M. ILorain, president of Soci^tC 
Gte6rale, M. de Fouchier, president of the Compagnie 
Bancaire, and M. Bloch-LainC, Director General of the Caisse 
des DCpdts et Consignations—^have pointed out that for years 
the Treasury had appropriated resources, partially of mone¬ 
tary origin, for the financing of certain investments. Return 
to orthodoxy in the handling of public finances runs the risk, 
according to them, of depriving the economy of one of its. 
sources of finance at a moment when demand from com¬ 
panies for industrial equipment and from private individuals 
for house-purchase is about to rise. It is up to the banks 
to meet these demands for credit. But, according to the - 
advocates of ” transformation,” the monetary authorities 
should act so that the credit insdtutions are able to satisfy 
this by contenting themselves with the counterpart supplied 
by their deposiu on demand or of liquid savings, and by rely¬ 
ing on an extension of rediscount facilities on medium-term 
credits. 

After some months of discusrion, on the occasion of the 
preparation of the Fifth Economic Plan, the Bank of France 
supplied an answer to these demands, wUch tried to reconcile 
its wish to secure a more important place in the financing 
of the economy for private funds, with its enduring concern 
to maintain monetary equilibrium. The reform of medium- 
term credit, which will put into force on January ist next, 
marks an important stage for die development of banking 
activity in France. 

The Baidt of France will henceforward rediscount only 
credits with maturides of up to three years at the time of 
their presenudon, while iq> to now it had undertaken 
*m prindide to rediscount ail credits going up to five 
years. However, in counterpart, it will bring the benefit of 
partial rediscount tooredits whose terms will in future be able 
m extend to seven years. The lengthening of term for credits 
acoqited for rediscount will give the bulks the chance to 
lengAen, in some cases, their industrial equipment credits and 
to mctend in a systematic way the term of their credits for 
house-purchase, whose expansion was limited hy the short 
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period allowed for repayment.. In-practice, it will be possible 
for the private bank^ sector's kn^mt credits to house pur¬ 
chasers to go u|> from 9 to t2i years, thanks to the intervention 
of other lending insutiidons. The reduction of rediscount 
facilities, which would have produced a constriedve result a 
few years ago, will no longer be felt in this way; for the banks 
recendy have bcCn obliged to bear the major part of their 
medium-term credits themselves. 

The banks are a li^ more worried about the preparations 
which ate to be made, for a new regulation of their medium, 
and long term operations. These will oompd diem to 
assemble a suflScient volume of resources considered stable 
(own capital, time deposits, cash obligations or savings 
accounts on deposit books) as a counterpart to their capital 
outlays, equity investments or their non-rediscountable 
medium and long-term credits. 

Now, a third, topic seems to be worr3fing French 
bankers. Within the banking sector itself, the hitnques 
^affaires in particular are fretting over the ever- 
tougher competition from the deposit banks. This worry is 
not due i»imarily to the authorisation given to the latter to 
receive deposits of over two years in futuse—^like the com¬ 
mercial banks. But the banquet d'affaires fack the big' Oet^ik 
of branches necessary to attract deposits from individuals, 
which they will now have the right to receive without restric¬ 
tion. They fear that^ for lade of power to use these resources 
in full growth, they will in the yean to come lose the strong 
position in medium-term credit which they have kept up to 
now. This may be the reason why there, is increasingly fre¬ 
quent talk of regrouping in this branch of French bank^. 

However, the main problem of resources is wider ranging. 
It is that of competition between the « 4 iole of the bankii^ 
sector and the other bodies which receive the public’s deposits. 
Parliament has been asked to reduce discrepancies between 
the various deposit receiving institutions. The banks are 
awaiting the details. Anxious above all to benefit from 
the same advanuges as competing institutions, they ate 
no less fearful that these measures will entail new burdens 
for them. One must in future expect to see the banks in turn 
show themselves aggressive in competing for savings type 
deposits, which are more costly than deposits on demand, but 
in the end are less costly than rediscounts and are indispens¬ 
able for the continued vqm^us expansion of banking activity. 

Through the more or less doctriiud arguments which are 
convulsing them, French banks ate getting the confused 
impression that they have entered a period of reform which 
at the same time endangers them and opens up new prospects 
for them. 
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I’ve said flftjr timte tfam I didn't waot 
mjr nuiiks placed I” stotmed an onttag^ 
foreign exchange dealer as he returned ih 
his desk from his morning tea. **Ineed 
them myself on Monday.** He eabned 
down when reassured they had been 
placed in the Euro-cifrrencies market oidy 
for the weekend. But 0^ point of iiwt 
. inddem in a dealers* fobm is that he was 
concerned here / eactiisively with his 
trading positkmt ind 'specifically with bis 
need to deliver Deutschmarks at the stan 
of the following week. In that flash of 
excitementp the large considerationa of 
paymms deficits, intemationiil liquidity 
and central bank intervention played no 
immediate pan at all. Here was a man 
selling a commodity like any other, and 
distressed at the prospect of being uiiable 
to meet a commitment. 

This glimpse of the very earthy pre¬ 
occupations of a forct^ exchange dealer 
ought not be surprising: and yet it is 
when one comes across it. This is partly 
because, the forces moving the exchanges 
are invariably {and probably inevitably) 
discussed in such a genendised way as to 
obscure-the mass of individual transactions 
whose accumulation produces the grand 
shifts. But it M these single transactions 
as they come in one by one, that concern 
the dealer at his battery- of telephones. 
And his pragmatic way of Iwndling 
them is a further surprise because of the 
hu^ mystique that has come to surround 
the busuiess. An earlier generation has 
left an-indelible public impression of 
foreign exchange dealers as a remote 
Miueleuropa tribe inhabiting a rarefied 
world of eight-ball arbitrage and private 
jokes about the baht, the kip and the won. 
The only people who understand foreign 
exchange, in the folklore, are Jews, 
Armenians and Sir George Bolton. A 
young dealer refers to this tradition con- 
tempiuously as codswallop. 

Yci even though some of the esoteric 
colouring may have gone, dealers remain 
a special and highly specialised breed in 
the banking world. Many dealers, like 
operators in all markets, manage perfectly 
well by sensing the market’s shifts without 
necessarily understanding them. And the 
.sophisticated arc not always the best 
dealers. But the crack dcal^ today does 
generally have a far wider' appreciation of 
economic forces than his predecessors had. 

It is in a foreign exchange trading room 
that one realises how formally cut off the 
dealers are from the world. There is no 
news ticker, or wireless or messenger ser¬ 
vice to announce a new discount rate in 


, Ptgfikfur^ or a sudden intervention in 
Switzerland. • The isolation is enipbaslMl 
in the frequent lulls which are used for. 
the endless paper work of Tecofding. trans¬ 
actions just made and losing up forward 
transactions about to fall due. 

Yet somehow, in a rather rough and 
ready way, the news docs get around, and 
very quickly too, A telex from Paris 
comes up with the latest Euro-doUar 
rates, a banking friend telq;>hone8 with 
the Rhodesian news, a broker comes 
through with a rathtt big order from 
. another bank and adds knowingly that 
the Old Lady is behind it. It seems all 
rather fleeting and catch as catch can, but 
somehow the strands come together and 
a picture begins to form. 

London is universally recognised as the 
world’s largest foreign exchange market, 
but just how many foreign exchange 
dealers arc active in it is a matter of 
guess-work and, to some . extent, of 
opinion. Of the 150 -odd British and 
foreign banks in the City, perhaps 40 or 
50 are really actively engaged in foreign 
exchange, comprising the clearing banks 
•and British overseas ^nks, plus the larger 
merchant and foreign hanks. The number 
of dealers they employ varies widely: a 
merchant bank with a very active foreign 
exchange business may have only three or 
four, while a big clearing bank may have 
only ten 
(“ They mean 
ten men in the 
dealing room,” 
said a merchant 
banker c o n - 
temp tuously, 

“ They’re lucky 
if there's a 
single real 
dealer among 
the lot ”). Pro- 
bably, the 
number of 
active dealers 
is only about 
300 or so, 
although the 
London branch 
of Forex, the 
foreign ex¬ 
change dealers’ 
association, has 
about 540 
members. 

Contrary to 
widespread 
belief, not all 
foreign ex¬ 


change dealers bjr any mcai^e. anjoy , 
either special pay oir. status, porden- 
larly at the ckiiring banks.' A^e, in.the 
words one dealer at a clearing /banl^' 
they are ” regarded.aa cleriw like'otto' 
clents Skid paid the same.” Ftoibly aft .a . 
result, it is ,the clekrihg banks that havV - 
recefltly been losing some their deaterir 
to other bankii, notably the toerii^ 
banks in London who are genendly. ie- 
portod to be particularly htoal Two nm 
ill their .thirties who fecemly mewed from 
a clearing bank to .an American office in 
' London doubled their salaries to,.aj^t 
£ 2,500 by the move—which gives some 
indication of salary levels. 

In a merchant or overseas bank, where 
all the dealers handle every kind , of trans¬ 
action, the work tends to be more demand¬ 
ing and the satisfactions greater than in 
some of the large clearing banks, where 
Msks ara so suh-dtvided that they some¬ 
times approach the mechanical. That is 
partly why pay varies so very much. The 
odd man earning £ 5,000 or even £ 7,000 a 
year is rather less common than is some¬ 
times supposed, while the £ 1,200 man' is 
common enough. The mobility created 
among foreign exchange dealers by the 
rash of foreign banks that have recently 
come to London has not been all poaching 
by any means. In many cases it is the 
dealers themselves, aware of the dis¬ 
crepancies that exist, who have been 
seizing new opportunities to better them¬ 
selves. 
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4h6 Hailonal 
ProTinclal 
wa4alh3M 
lansuages 
(all Englisht) 


Accountancy, advertising, agriculture, auto¬ 
mobiles, aviation, baking, banking (of course!), 
bookbinding, bookmaking, bootmaking, bottling, 
brassfounding, brewing, brickmaking, building, 
bunkering . . . that's just the start of the list of 
languages we talk at the NP. It goes right through 
to zinc plating, and your particular idiom is in¬ 
cluded. Talking your language is all part of the 
NP service ... a service that translates our 
expertise in an understanding of your business... 
a service that is as friendly as it is efficient. 

National Provincial Bank 
Limited 






FOR THE RIGHT BANK 
IN THE RIGHT PLACE 
/?/G/y7'AROUND THE GLOBE 

(AND ESPECIALLY IN EUROPE) 

THINK OF 

FIRST NATIONAL CITY 

(incorporated wilh I itmted i-idbility under the lawi of the State of New York) 

FIRST 


IN LONDON AT 

117 OW Bro ad Str §et. EC2. LoNdonliVall 1221 

Aiio 

17 Bruton Street. W1. MAYfair 6600 
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W M w w WIM O W n W iVI ^iiWyone has lost track. This taUa pii'ovides ap dp to data racord. 


Parent Bank 

Pontroiling irl^rest { 

Minority interests 

Other Links 

Barddiy* 

Barclays OCO • 'f 

British Linan '' " 

Barclays Bank (Franca) 

Barclays Esport Financa Corporation 

Banque da Bruxelles 

Bsnqua de Commerce 

Banco Del Oesarrollo Fconomico Espanol 
Canadian Imperial Bank of Commerea 
Yorkshire Bank * 


Barolays Bank OCO 

Barclayt Ovarsaas Devalopment Corporation 
Cradit Congolaia 

Barolays Bank Of CaHfornia 

Bafik of London ft Montreal * (33^%) ■- '' 


Oiscrict 

County Bank 

Yorkehire lank* 

Olyrn MiHa B Cd. 

Glyn MiHs Financa Ca. 



Uoyda • ; 

. .:! '■ ■ ’ 

Lloyds Bank EufOpO 

Uoyda Barik (Garinas) 

Uoyds Banic (Baigium)' 

NationalBMik , 

Yorkshire Bank 

Mauritius Commercial Bank (16^%) 

National Bank v' 

National Brink of Aus^ As 

■’'? . 

Mmtim 

Lawis's Bank 

Yorks*.'re Benk* ' • ' ' * ■ / 

Midlaiid 

National Provincial 

Belfast Banking Co 

Clydesdala Bank 

Norcharn Bank 

Coults B Co. 

District Bank 

Isle of Man Bank 

Midland and '•dernational Bank * (45%) 
Standard Bank* 

Standetd Bank* 

YorksiHjre Bank* 

Nst.-nnal and tit mdlay;^ (10%) 

Aaeociated in European Adviaory Commitiea 
with Amaterdam»-Rotterdam Bank. S^nque 
de Is' Sobiots QsnNsM dp. M^iqliiri' 
OeMteebs Bank.'". i 

Wastniinator 

Ulster Bank 

Westminster Foreign Bank 

Banco deFIt-'^arieiacion Industrial* 

Boy WvM Banking Cotporafton * (25%) 
SiarKlard Bank* Yorkshire Bank 


WitluntH Ooacon 'i • 


Y;iilt,>-.>!ue B.=ink 


N iditnal Comioerutdl Bank of Scotland 


National Commarcial and Schrodere* 


Poyal Bank of Scotland 

Glvn Mills B Co. 

VyiHiama. Ooacon .S 



B«nk of London B S Amenca 

Chaefarad Bank 

Balfour Williamson & Co. 

Eastorn Bank 
■ Allahabad Bnnk 

1 CBI Oavalopmeni Corpa. 

1 Charterad Bank ot London 

1 

Bank ntLondon ft Montreal* (33^%) 

Irene Brnihh Bank (49%) 

Commercial Bank SAL (49%) 

About 15% of BOLSA capital to be taken 
up by MeUon Nsttonsl .Bank ft. .Trust- 
Pittsburgh. 

. 1 

Hon^kona B Shanghai Banking Corpn. '| 

1 

Mercantile Bank 

j^ritwilsideSf. MidUfp r «t.‘. , i' ,. 

Nondkohg B'Shanghai BaiikingCorpn. of / 

OxilkfnFflaia 

./••yvvw- 


■ i 

\aBllilEfi iffll 

Hang Seng Bank ; 



M dtonal jnd Grindlaya ^ 

' National 4i.nrindiayi. i^wca & CievsiopmaHt \ 
dbr^ri *; Will. 6randt‘s‘&oTifi 

'.V ^ . ' 

' • * .•A r, • 


. Standard Bank 

.“ ■* '• .-v 'A' 

Arbuchnot Latham 

.,Banko/W6t|tAfnnd . 

Standard Bank-t^f Sonili Afnua 

StanHaid Bank'Finance & OevelopinantCorp 

Midiepd end Iniernritiqnal Banks* 

" ! ' . ■ r ■ J 

Chase MSnlifttan hfe. eharea in Standard 
’ iibnp with 'Mldle^, NP, arid WeStmiria^.' 

Philadelphia National Bank holda ona- 
aighth Ordinary capital. 

Hanibroa Bank 

Laidlaw A Co Newr York 

Bouca Pdvaia F inan7iari,a. MHen (25%) 


Htll. • Samuel B Co 

HtN. Samuel (SA) Ltd. South Atrioa 

Merclwint Bank of Central Afriea * 

Banco de Frnanclaeion Iriduatriel * 

; Development Finance Corp.^Sydney 
. HarnmaaBipley^NswYork •. 

Philip NiN(NlBene)ttd. 

. Firat National City Bank holda part ol 
iaaued capital (approx. 10%). 

r 

) 

Samuel Montagu 

> 

HSrt Son B C^- ' . ' ^ _ 

j GuvafSfelMr Zurmont Bank (^odsh) • 
j .ArilisHjiirikorClimniSfes , ,» • 

• ■ {■ 

\ 

i 

Morgan arenfell 


! Roy West* 

1 Australia United Cmpn. 

! Morgan et CompagSia ^ 

, Hams and Partners—bonoda. ■ ' [ \ 

N M. BOChachild B Sona 

Schffodar Wagg B Co. 

Sntger B Friedlandar 

1 » . . 

i Sinqer ft Fnadlander Inc ^ New York 

j Merchant Bank of Central Africa* 

; flStiShal Commercial ft Schroders * 

{ Darling ft Compeny—Sydney 

I Corporscion Esppnqla. da Fifiaaciacipn 

1 Imernecional--Mridnd 

1 . 

!■• '. 

Eimfly • («!ati5naRp 'sHW RotheohfM. > 
Pane.'- J 

i 

• ^ 
'■! 

8 0 Warburg 

_ & _ 

i 

1 S. Cm Warburg Iric. - 'NSW York 

j 

j S. G. Warburg, vorm Hane PbtarSa^ 

1 Frankfurt 

i ■ ; 
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interest 


We will^send 3 ^—free q^cKjlrge—any of the publications listed below. Simply 
'^ut a tiph' ^^lainirti would like to see; then fill in your name and 

address, cut out the whole advertisement and return it to us. (Alternatively, 
call in next time you pass a Midland Bank branch and ask there.) 

# 

Midland Bank Review 

Published quarterly, the Review contains articles likely to be of interest to 
all concerned with financial and economic affairs. Regular features include a 
record of official developments affecting business, and charts illustrating the 
course of economic conditions. The Review is written, wholly within the Bank. 

Britain's Agrieultura Today 

This booklet examines the lines on Miich official policy towai^ agriculture 
has developed; looks at the changes which have occurred in,the partem of 
farm ou^ut; and itudii^the principal wq^s in which egric^ltii^ is,;Jfmanced. 

^ ’ v’'-. •-*’ ' .f i- • ' ^ ■'v ■' K ?• 

The Electrical Engineering Industry in some European Countries 

A full-scale survey of this expandinalhdpstry, prepared by the joint Economic 


Research Group of the Amsterdaxi|^»|l0r^|am Bank, the Banque de la Soci^e 
Generale de Belgique, the Deu||i^ the Midland Bank. , 

Bridging the'Channel-' 

Principally addressed to about establishing a direct 

link with continental Market and EFTA 

countries individualiy with ccnnpany formation, taxation, 

exchange con^l, and induceme^^^Sc bpp^rial development. 

-Sp^'g^on'd>#e|!peae-<'1lWide' 

The latest in our series of broadsheets provides a succinct but 

eomjporehensive guide to rebate scheme. 

Copies of previous issues are also still available; amona the topics dealt with have been export documents, 
the Japanese* market for British goods, and trading ^n the Ul^R, Eastern Europe and China. 


Phmse $mnd me, without charge or oMigethn, 
the pubthedone ,i Asw ticked^ * ^ .f j^ 


Address 


w 


T« rustic Rf LATIONS DERARTMINT , 

Mldland.Bank 

HEAD ,OFJPJ^|E,,ROULTRV, LONOON, ECS 
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Paid-up Capital and Reserves Money received on Deposit 
exceed £2,000,000 at Call and at Short Notice 

Treasury Bank and Fine at current market rates 
Trade Bills Discounted of interest 


Clive Discount Company 
Limited 


1 Royal Exchange Avenue 
London EC3 
Telephone Ayenue 1101 
Telex 25182 


The experience ami knowledge geined during loo 
years «if dose abociation with every phase of 
eommercial life in Zealand enable Us to place 
at the disposd of all who are interested in the 
Dominion a i|r8t:^s and up-t^date banking 
and information's^ice: 

Enquiries are welcomed by LOhdon Office 
and by t^e sTndjp and Information Section of the 
Overseas l^artment atHead 6ffice. 

9 Bank of Hew Zealand 

imorporaud with U^iuijRakility in Ntw Zealand in r86i 

LONDON MAIN I Qucfm Victoria St^et ec 4 

V €jilit:u\'wx»?in-: Regent SMee* w 

)0.]tJyiiLdpcrj Arbade tay 
^ WcHin^uin N'e^v Zea mvjl 

. ' Oi'»r S90 Branches end Agenaia 


iiOTwiswiimpiwipppiMeMPw 


iwpawwi 


OTTOMAN B^NE 


fneorpomted in Turkey 
iritk Limits LMHHf 





LONl>ON. 
VARIC. 


6R/WCHK jft; 

TURKEY, CYPRUS, JORDAN, SUDAN antf in the 
ARABIAN GULF at DOHA (QATAR) and ABU DHABI 

oiso In 

KENYA. UGANDA and RHODESIA. 

I....ABCHURCH LANE. E.C4. 


...7, RUE HEYERBEER, *(*) 

GENEVA — ISTAhiaUL— HARSEILLES' 
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se^po^i in the world 



Ifow milcii i»f 
busiatss f0(ai tliro^ 

Tii M UtMttemUi AotorlM 
CUcafo. 

'R^^tll'6^|gbiacity ki ttic w>orld, 
Chicago handica more than 46 
million tons of cargo each year. Only 
New York> Rotterdam and London 
have a bigger turnover. Prom thia 
seaport goods are tranaported to the 
whole rich Midweat-—by 
twenty-two trunkline railroada, 

500 trucking companies, 
or the Mississippi River i)'atem. 

The port of Chicago is thrtmged widi 
ships from all over the world. 

Buj^^the Red Ensign is little seen. 
Bntoin^s share in this active 
market is small. Yet the opportunities 
for British business are diere. 
Thefoodwill is these; 

fartok? 

Th^ am peo^i^h^ know it 
ifitifi^ly. Pe^ who are a6le to 
help you and aa for you, 
right from the heart of London. 

The}' know the I^p and the' 
busy world of Downtpw n Chicago 
like you know the British scene. 

The> 're the Firat National Bank of 
Chicago^-the bank that lus 
grown with Chicago since 1863. 

The London branch of the First 
National Bank of Chicago provides 
you w ith a complete range of 
banking services, such as accepting 
deposits, making loans, financing 
foreigatrade, as ^ell as acting as your 
guide and representative in 
America's Midwest.Their knowledge 
experience and personal contacts 
are available to you. Call and ask their 
advice. You’ll be glad you did. 



The First National 

Your peraomil foothold lifMdwdat 


Am 


LONDON BRANCH: ,«:WAL*l(OOK. LONDON ■.C. 4 . TEL'BPHONE; MAMSION MODSE 3371 






WHAT JAPANESE BANK 
IS OLDER THAN 
THE BANK OF ENGLAND? 

n# 282-year aU Mitsui Bank. 

The first Mitsui. Exchange House was founded in 1683 * 
From it has grown a vast complex of industries, embracinf 
every aspect of modern business life. 

Because the Mitsui Bank still occupies a central position 
la this great business group, it can be of special help to you 
ia your dealings with Japan. 

We are experts in foreign trade and exchange* We are 
modern, fast, and conscientious. You'll find our brandies or 
correspondent banks in every major city of the world* 

■mmJSII MITSUI BAWK, HD. 

HEAD OFFICE: YURAKU-CHO, TOKYO, JAPAN 

LONDON ■RANCH! 

No. 38, King Stroot, Lomlm, E.C. 3 
. -OT HER OVERgEAfe BRANC HIS; 

..r NEW YORK • BANGKOK (l> • B$MiAY'T'ilN«AI>eRt ** 
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TH Hart RiMwiil 

MNKoi BOSTON 

lin^utpotuled wiih hnrt.'fj KiabHHy undv tfm 
taws of /he United Slatea of America 



The First National Bank of Boston is the oldest 
Chartered Bank in the U.S.A. and the largest in 
New England. It has a full-service branch in 
London, so if you have current interests in New 
England, or plan to do business in the U.S.A. in 
the future, a call at the “Bank of Boston" makes 
sense. The bank’s London Manager, Mr. G. W. 
Parkinson, and his staff can give you expert advice 
on trade and finance in New England and through¬ 
out the world. Through its branches in London and 
South America, Us Representative Offices in 
London^nd Paris and correspondents throughout 
the world The First National Bank of Boston offers 
a comprehensive, world wide banking organisa¬ 
tion. When your thoughts turn to business in 
Boston, or anywhere else, remember this address... 

4 MOORGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 

TELEPHONE: MONareh 8tT1/B TELEX: MMA 
HEAD OFFICE:- 

•7, MHk StfMt, iotton, MBBMChutettt, U.S:A. 

OymMASSRANCHEg: 

ABBCNTiNA’—Butnot AIrtt, Av«HBn«4a. ABtario 
BRAZIL Rio §9 Jonolro, Sbo RbuIo, SantoB. Campinas 

OFFICES OF EUROPEAN RERRESENtATIVE: London, Faria 
BANK OF BOSTON INTERNATIONAL: Now Yorh 

Mambor Fadoral Dopoalt Inauranct Corporation 
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• If you are thinking of expanding abroad with an 
eye on the Common Market and the other on the' 
rising countries of the Mediterranean Basin; 

• If you want to have the exceptional opportunity 
to combine your know*how and technology with 
available capital in terms of medium-long term loans 
at rates of Interest of 3 to 5 per cent .and outright, 
cash grants to cover up to 85 per cent the total dost 
of an Industrial plant; 

e If. in addition, you want to be exeiHgtad: from 
corporate Income taxes for a period gf teh .'years, 
and to be free to transfer, your profits; 

a If, finally, you want-llii! Hind an-excellent’source 
of labour you should phebiw 

SOUTHiRH ITALt 

Young men and womeh, Whb>fiaye seen the.transform* 
ation of their, tand.pyer. tliia:pa^ few yeaie. {^e eager 
to work ^ jtiafiii. tiv^se Uy^ Obnditions'that are now 
for the '.pit t^ .■w^thilh.>aacf^. \ • 

Do writs .'to . 4^ .^w,' for addiiliohal information.. We 
are'a nbh prbfh making orgahU!ation::at.your complete 
' service.'-'-'- '• ' , 

lASM 

INSTITUTE rOR ASSISTANCE TO THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF SOUTHERN ITALY 

In Italy: Vialp Maresciallo Rilsudski,. UfA - .ROME • 
Tel. 805.241 e.|n Great Britain: A.I.C., Hadley. House, 
79 Uxbridge Road, LONDON W.5 • In West Germany: 
Terra International Services, Talstrasse 22*24, 
OUESGELOORF. ' 
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■^4''; tt'V.Vv-.. " In Milan' 

‘ 9 ^ ||PI^#ATIVES in: 

■ V , " AirQft^ F^ttnkfurt a/M—London 


New #ork Sdo Paulo — Zurich i 

, ■ ■ .** *' ' 1, 

Lonjiipii'Representative->G. B. Petronio 

158,'FencK]i;^'tK St., E.C.3—Telephone: Ml\ 885 I /2/ 5 
-Telex: 23430 


Banca 

Mazionale del 

IsAVORO 


head office in rome, 
branches all over i^aly and 
in new yofk and msdrid 
affiliate: lavoro bank a.g. Zurich 
six special sections for medium 
and long term credit 
correspondents throughout the world 


representative offices in: ‘ 
paris 

frankfurt a.m. 
montfeaf 
buenos aires 
rio dd janeiro ; 


59-67, gresham st., LONDON, E, 
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JAPANS 

LEADING^ 

INDUSTRIAL^ 

BANK-^ 


Industrial Bank Of JapaA'is''^^*i''tei^nB tortg-term c^it in^1fuU.bn. 
It^is a history dating t^ck to 1^2 ond baS played a leadirig foht tn fkuiinc- 
^ ing the growth of Japanose industry; since that timO. the,8aHil(1s 
F now one of Japan's largest private banks, and its dientele 

■ H comprise a substantial rpajorlty of the nation's principal in* 

I K dustrial concerns. The Bank also engages in export financ- 

Ing on a deferred payrhent -basis, in cqioperation with 
,^»lapan’s Export-Import Bank..OebenturesisSued.by the 
K Bank have a long.hisiory add S &6lid Tiputariun. T^l3y 
constitute the primary resources of many leading 
financial Hiatif^iiiihsVtf you are eng^ged'in busings 
with Japan, you'll find The Industrial Bank of Japan 
F a most helpful partner. Please call on us any time. 

I # f 11 the 

§§ industrial bank 

M m OF JAPAN, LTD. 

OfficN: I home, MnnirioMlh, Chjjwfla Ku, TpliVO 

C»ble Addross: KPr.lN lOKfO. TdIdx: TK^3?e», TK285<). 


London Oflice: Moor House, 119 loniljn V/.ill, LonJon, TX. 2. Tel: Nallunat 5251. 
rranfeN'/l Office: L'b(.fi‘’Kh»’j"’‘'r I.i.'nKlf is*./! 9. rrAiil<fur| a.M., I.R. 0.‘."ii,inv. T* f- .'i-lo.'lll 1. 
Now York Olfici-. 30 RiinJ Slinot, rii*v, Ytuk, fi i. 10U04. !<:. HAi! icci .' floS/. 



K.S.C. 

KUWAIT 

The Gulf Bank offers a comprehensive service for either 
domestic or foreign business, and invites enquiries about 
trade, industrial development or investment. 

London Correspondents: 

Barclays Bank Ltd • Eastern Bank Ltd. 

Chairman: Khalid al Yusuf al Mutawa 
General Manager: Henry Eagle a.i.b. 

Fully paid up Capital and Reserves KO 2,242,090 
(KD 1*£1) 

THE GULF BANK K.S.C. 

P.O. Boh 3200, Kuwait, Arable 
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'C^ralf flfhtriMin'i Of Mr. Allan Utlla of Ountfna, won a prin In tho 
•MloSai domnaiirckil Sonli of Seoliand Photoorophic Companion. 

An aspect of Scottish life 

PRSSENTBD BT BOOTLAMD'S MOST PnOORBSStVB BANK 

There's one bank that is outetandlngly Scotland’s bank. 

It Is the largest and most progressive In Scotland, with 
branches in the fishing ports, In'fthe market towns, and in 
the industrial areas. Its name Is 

Natiraal Commecdal Bank of Scotland Limited 
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hi service 

9iit!tli0 ckHii* 


Union 
traditi 
servic 
branc 

Union iBank has corres¬ 
pondents in 66 countries 
and direct Telex Contact 
abroad to bring the 
world’s markets to your 
door and act as a reliable 
clearinig house for foreign 
exchange. 


Correspondents 
in the U.K. 

Westminster Bank Ltd., 
Midland Bank Ltd., Bank 
of America NT & SA., 
Moscow Narodny Bank 
Ltd. 


Correspondents 
in the U.S.A. 

Chemical Bank New York 
Trust Co., C h a s e 
Manhattan Bank, Bank of 
America Of^ternational), 
Manufacturers _ Hanger 
Trust Co., Irving Trust Co., 
First National City Batik 
of New York, Philaoelphia 
National Bank. , 


Bank follows this 
n of personalised 
. Besides Its many 
es all over India, 



THi UNION BANK OF moiA ljo 



Head Office: 66/60 Apollo Street, Fort, gfimbay 1. 
Teleorama: ••UNIONBANK” Telex: PR-11. 
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Gray, Dawes 

AND COMPA NY L I M I T E D 

Establish ; 
merchant BA>lkER5 


tn^rl Fii^aUte ! 
Acceptance 
Bills Discounted 
Investment Manstgement 
Trust Administration 


40 ST. MARY AXE. LONDON EC3 
Telephone: Avenue 4680 (20 lines; 
Cables: Gratuity London 
Telex: London 23760 



National Bank off 
Pakistan 

(rncerpereicd under the Nnclentif Bmk tf'Muttn Ordinance Ne. XIX uf i949t 
mii HMrisered bf tfie Ctwiirwent^s^^jiton. TYie /lability mamber*' ri 

BSTABUSHBO IfSf 
Ofllcs; Biiiidar koad^ Karsdii 
Aathorisad 6a|dtaf x Psiu lU. 

IwMsd and SubfCrlbadi Pak. ks. 
f^d-up: Ml. lit. 

katanra ftindt' Mb Us. 

OapatHts Mr. Rt. 

With over 488 branchei throughout Fakiitin^ tha Bank Is 
well equipped to transact Banking business of every descrip¬ 
tion with any country in the wcN'Id. 

OVERSEAS BRANCHES 

LONDON aiRMINGHAH mADFOkO 
JEDDAH CALCUTTA 

NEW YORK HONG KONG DAk-BS-SALAAN 

Subsidiary Bank 

BANK OF BAHAWALPUR LTD. 

Central Office:—P.I.D.C. House, Kutchery Road, Karachi 
Brencfiea in EosC ond West Pakistan 


Your enquiries will be welcomed by the Manager at 

20 EASTCHEAP, LONDON, E.C.3. 
Telephone: MINcing Lane 9188 
411 Stratford Road, Sparkhlll, Birmingham, II 
or 

86f Manningham Laitq^ Bradford, I. 


CREDIT 



ii imltM l.fubint)r Con^ny in FniiMc) , 

-4 C^mury al internaitomtf Experktide 

WORLD Wide 
i\NKiNC SERwe 

Hieludifig' 

FINANCE for 


1- 't. 

•/ '' 


City. - 

40 Lennhavd Streel, London, E.C.3 

. iMANiiMirt Hoii%c¥.130 



s.w.i 

HiineM) 


H'e.ii End: " 

2S/27 Charles. II Si., Haymarker,* tondoni, 

. . V . (WHIld 

Head Oiffkr :' ' 

Boulevard des Ttaliens, Paris i2e) * 

0\er 1700 Drstnchcik In Fiance 
Hiuf It neietrric of Oraoehrs 
Neprc*ieniativ«s, A(iaiat€«> 
.ind t'orrcispondcot^ 
ibroiighoiii 
. the Woild 


Ask for booklet 

'^Establishment of Forcigii Businesses in France'* 



Jaiiaii's remarkable economic growth has been greatly helped 
by the Long-Term Credit Bank of Japan. Since its establish¬ 
ment, the bank has been making long-term loans to various 
important enterprises with funds raised through the issuance of 
bank debentures. The bank also engages in foreign business, 
with emphasis on the introduction of foreign capital., 

As a long-term financing speciali.st, the bunk will play an in¬ 
creasingly vital role in Japan',s indu.sirial future. 


m lONC-TERM CRHMT MNK Of JAPAN tin. 



(Nippon ChokI Shln>yo Oinho) 

Mood Officoi Ofomochi, Tokyo, Jopoa 
Now York toprotonfotlvo OEIcoi 
go Ixcheego Ploco, Now York, N.Yw fOOOS 
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DONt^^ck y§iir 

lOver^^ Markets 
this Way: ; ; 

■ . I' • 

(Throw away your pin and > 

consu/t Chemical NSw York) 


To trade successfully overseas you 
need a good deal more than luck. 

You need facts and you need them 
quickly for the competition is keen. 
Many and varied questions must be 
answered —and Chemical New York 
can answer them - questions on 
finance, currency ah^ tariff 
reguiediqns, Market potential, eto. 

One of the world’a ten ISrgeet banks, 
Chemicat .Nsw York tdday seizes 
' finance and industry in more than 145 
countries around the globe. Whether 
you seek specific information about a 
given area, banking help in a particular 
eouQtry.'or financial expertise of 
world-wide scope, Chemical New York's 
wide experience of-local and 
International business 
affairs is at your disposal. 



(JuMiiiral 


HANK Nll\ VORK fRIJRf i 


City Branch; 10 Moorgate, London E.C.2. Telephone: MONarch 8040. Cables: Chembank* London 
West 6nd Branch: 13 Davies Street London W.1. Telephone: HYOe f^ark 2921' 

Head Office: 20 Pine Street New York 10015 
Representative Offices In Paris, Caracas, Mexico City and Manila . 

Correspondent Banks with more than 50,000 offices throughout the World 
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The Penkovsky Papers 

By Oleg Penkovsky. Translated by P. 
Dtfiabin. Commentary by Frank Gibney. 

Collins, 349 pages. 36s. 

When Colonel Penkovsky was sentenced to 
death for espionage in 1963. the 

Soviet authorities d‘. pteted him as a boozy 
degenerate, embittered by having been dis¬ 
charged from the Fed Army several years 
earlier. They claim'?d that this nonentity, 
although corrupted by British and Ameri¬ 
can oflerji of money, was in no position to 
supply any impcrtanl military S'^:cii^s. But 
the tr\uh was reveal d by the fact that the 
Penkovsky-Wynne trial was accomipanied by 
a drastic purge of high-tanking olTiccrs, 
including Chief Mar'^hal Varenfsev, the 
commander of Rcssla’s lacrcal missile 
forces, Gcncrjlj rtr^ovny and Kupin (both 
holding key pests in the missile forces'), 
and numerous senivu ?iiemb^rs of the GRU, 
the military espionage service, such as 
Admiral Bekrenev. 

The Russians could hardly admit that 
Penkovsky, who for siviecn months in 
1961-62 was ptissing copious military infor¬ 
mation to his western contacts, was at that 
lime an active GRU officer, well placed to 
obtain secret documents, and also, because 
of his personal links with many senior 
military men. valuable indicafions of the 
high command’s mood and thinking, H? 
had a distinguished war record in th; artil¬ 
lery ; in 1945, at the age of 26, be was 
a lieiitonanr-colonel with live decorations. 
In 1053 he was posted to the GRU after 
three years’ intensive training in intel¬ 
ligence methods, particularly espionage. In 
i960, as a full colonel, he become one of 
the GRU officers working “ under cover ” 
at It, Gorky Street, Moscow, For the 
Commiircc for Co-ordination of Scientific 
Research. 

He ftwmd, as this book relates in detail. 
That the committee's foreign directorate was 
largely staffed by plain-clothes colonels and 
majors of the GRU and of the even more 
.ubiquitous KGB, whose tasks include 
watching the GRU as well as operating its 
rival espionage system. The directorate is 
a large and important organisation, headed 
by Mr German Gvishiani, who is Mr 
Kosygin's son-in-law and, according to this 
book, the son of a KGB general related to 
Suiin. Penkovsky’s work for it involved 
several visits to London and Paris, and the 
cultivating of contacts with foreign traders 


and scientists visiting Russia; this was 
good “ cover ” for his GRU work, and, of 
course, also for his work for western 
intelligence. 

This book docs not include any of his 
actual reports to British and American 
intelligence, although it indicates the nature 
of some cf them. It is presented as being 
a selection (with commentary) from a series 
of personal notes made by Colonel Pen¬ 
kovsky after his disenchantment with, and 
decision to work against, the Soviet system ; 
ihef.e notes, it is claimed, were smuggled 
out of Russia shortly before his arrest. It 
is hard to accept this explanation at face 
value. Large parts of the text have a 
wholly authentic appearance; others, to 
expert eyes, look like insertions or revisions 
by another hand. 

Penkovsky may well have secretly written 
down some reflections about his rulers* 
misdeeds and brutalities, their faith in 
military doctrines that seemed to him to 
imperil the world, dnd their devious decep¬ 
tions. He may have kept rough notes 
about the Soviet espionage system, about 
prominent personalities and military 
developments, notes on which some of his 
actual reports were based. It is even more 
likely that he set down, in some form, the 
story of his personal loss of the communist 
fiiiih in which he bad been reared. When 
and how he communicated these matters to 
his western contacts remains obscure. What 
is clear is that the interest and value of his 
own words would be greater if they were 
made available without any dubious 
rewordings or insertions. But, even as it 
stands/ the b^k is of very real interest, 
and, if read with a wary eye for anomalies, 
it can shed light on dark patches not only 
in the world of Soviet espionage but also 
in the general way of life of a communist 
society. 

Total War 

The New Face of War: A Reptwt on a 
Conmumist Guerrilla Campaign 
By Malcolm W. Browne. 

Cassell 297 pages, illustrated. 25s. 

Mr Browne, who covered the Vietnam war 
for the Associated Press, was one of the 
small group of American correspondents in 
Saigon in the early 1960s who saw chat 
the Diem regime was losing the war against 
the communist Vietcong insurgents, in 


spite of claims to the ccMUrary by high 
South Vietnamese and American officials. 
Unlike many the compulsive optimists 
and the wismul thinkers, Mr Brovim, like 
his colleague Mr David Halbcrstam of the 
New York Times, actually accompanied the 
South Vietnamese forces and their Ameri¬ 
can advisers across paddy fields, in their 
heticopter assaults, and along the sinister, 
communist-infested, canals of the Mekong 
delta. He not only risked his professional 
reputation as he relentlessly pointed out the 
growing momentum of the communist 
offensive *, he also risked his life in this 
back-breaking search for the real news of 
the war in this most savage of counter¬ 
insurgency campaigns. 

This book docs not attempt to put the 
American involvement in South Vietnam 
in any historical perspective, although it 
has become increasingly clear since the 
fall of the Diem regime in November 1963 
that the mounting American commitment 
to South Vietnam has the same significance 
as the earlier American involvement in 
Greece, Korea and West Berlin. More¬ 
over, Mr Browne, while emphasising that 
the Hanoi regime controls^ the National 
Liberation Front (the political masters of 
the Vietcong), gives only a cursory account 
of the background of the communist in¬ 
surgency. Yet his book is perhaps all the 
more valuable for the way in which it .con¬ 
centrates on the physical detail of the war ; 
the way in which the insurgents, with their 
ambushes, their mantraps, their monstreus 
machinery of terror and intimidation, and 
their extremely subtle approach to the 
political problem of demolishing the 
authority of the Saigon regime, almost 
defeated the South Vietnamese and their 
American allies, armed as tbey are with the 
complex, often useless, apparatus of 
counterinsurgency hardware, from heli¬ 
copters and infra-red photography to 
armoured personnel carriers and psycho¬ 
logical warfare loudspeakers. In spite of 
tlK works of Mao and General Giap of 
Hanoi on communist revolutionary war¬ 
fare, it seems quite dear from Mr Browne s 
experiences that the National Liberation 
Front in South Vietnam have perfected this 
Type of insurgency to a degree which no 
theorist has yet codified. 

So, at a time when the tide has at 
perhaps begun to turn in South Vietnam, 
thanks to the massive American interven¬ 
tion that began in February this year, we 
should do well to remember that there is 
a long way to go before the country will 
be pacified. That the new face of war is 
a form of total war can hardly be disputed 
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after reading Mr Browne's brave and 
courageous chronicle: 

There will never be rhe handing over of 
a sword by a beaten general to his victor. 
If there is a victory, the fighting merely will 
die down to a few isolated incidents. It is 
a war fought as much at a uiii(3n meeting, u 
rural threshing party ... or in u coffee shop, 
as it is ill battle. It is fuu?,hr also in churches, 
temples, uiid pngodjs. No institution, no 
social class, no sex, and no age group is 
exempt. It is total war, in a sense far more 
profound than that intended by Hitler. . , . 

Pay More, Eat Less? 

Brave New Victuals: An inquiry inio 
modem food production. 

By Elspeth Huidey. 

Cfiatto and Windus. 167 pages. 21s. 

The late Rachel Carson’s famous indict¬ 
ment of farm chemicals, which was to stop 
the chemical industry in its tracks and 
influence government farm policy in the 
United States and across the worlds began 
as a series of articles for the New Yorker. 
Hlspcth Huxley’s inquiry into indoor fac¬ 
tory fanning began as a series of articles for 
Punch. But Punch is not the New Yorker, 
nor Mrs Huxley a Rachel Carson; the 
burning brand has been replaced by plastic 
coals. 

So we cannot all walk with the angels, 
and Mrs Huxley dws set her sights lower 
than either Rachel Carson or Mrs Ruth 
Harrison, who more recently attacked the 

Roy Harruil 

REFORMING 
THE WORLD’S 
MONEY 

Ri-ftrint m»ii' available 

'Quite npart Ironi the merits or otherwise of the 
specific proposals which are made, the great 
virtue of Sir Koy'^ work i.s th.-it he succeeds in 
bringiiia out the esscntiul simiilicity ol the basic 
problem, as ^ell as providing a useful account of 
the chief events iti recent niuuctury history 1 hi- 
in itself is no mean aclileveiticm in u Held in which 
one can alt loo easily become cnnfu.scd in a niu/e 
of tccluiicalitivs.’ —Lhlewr 25s. 

Paul Einxig 

THE 

EURO-DOLLAR 

SYSTEM 

.V •< I'Hf/ / Jiiiii.i 

Tlic In-*t tfvl'iion wa-. i|iiickl> nciv'inscd as the 
sianvi.nd work on Luro-dolLirs: ‘Dr. Liii/ig 
conducts u^ -killulh through this iascin.ilin]j 
lahjnmh.’ Vfii* Stttli‘\nt/in 
'In prosiding a lucid framework for pnlicv Mr 
I Hing has rendered u retd M:r\icc. and his book 
will lie warinl} welcomed h> bolli students miiU 
practicians ol the new interniinonal money 
market.' — oWrr/rmi .t5s. 

MACMILLAN 


BOOK.- 

xysicm of factory farming. She attempts 
to examine—as a non-expert but a meat- 
eater—the case for and against the use of 
chemicals and intensive stock rearing, 
arguing that it is hypocrisy to demand 
cheap, labour-saving, protein in the form 
of prepacked broiler chickens, while com¬ 
plaining that the bird is tasteless and the 
farmer who reared it cruel. The one 
depends on the other; what we should be 
asking is whether intensive rearing methods 
are cruel enough, and whether some of 
the chemical means used to accelerate 
growth are potentially dangerous enough, 
for us to say that we would be morally and 
medically better off if we paid more for 
(that is, ate less of) beasts reared in the slow, 
traditional, expensive manner. 

This is a big and important subject; one 
day, someone will write a big and important 
book about it. Mrs Huxley has merely 
concluded that intensive farming is pro¬ 
bably, on balance, not cruel to the animals 
(although she wavers from chapter to 
chapter). But she does conclude tbit it is 
bad for the character. The small German 
farmer working as little as 25 acres, (“ his 
son sits usefully upon a tractor instead of 
screaming at the Beatles ”) is the ideal Mrs 
Huxley prop(»cs for this country, and she 
suggests subsidising small farmers in order 
to achieve it. Anyone who believes that 
there is virtue to be obtained from bouncing 
sore-arsed on a tractor forfeits all claim 
to be taken seriously. 

Old-Style Diplomacy 

Russia and Che Balkan Alliance of 1912 

By Edward C. Thaden. 

Pennsylvania State University Press. 192 
pages. $7.50. 

A.S Professor Thaden points out, so much 
happened in the years after 1912 that pre¬ 
sent day historians have tended to neglect 
the immediately preceding period. His 
book covers the nineteen months from the 
Montenegrin crisis of May 1911 to the out¬ 
break of the first Balkan War in October of 
the following year ; it is, in fact, a chapter 
of diplomatic history with special emphasis 
on the role of Imperial Russia. Here the 
author has been able to draw on the mass 
of new source material available in Volumes 
XVIII to XX of the second series of Mezh- 
dunarodnye Ofnosheniia v Epokhu Imperial- 
iznia (Moscow 1938-1940). The evidence 
tends to show that Russia, while by no 
means abandoning its ultimate aims regard¬ 
ing the Black Sea and the Straits, had not 
yet recovered from 1905 and its aftermath 
and was therefore pursuing an essentially 
cautious policy. The author's conclusion is 
that in the event those in charge of Russian 
foreign policy managed, by skilful diplomacy 
(and perhaps good luck), to maintain Rus¬ 
sian prestige and influence in Cetinje, 
Belgrade and Sofla, and to reinforce Franco- 
Russian and Anglo-Russian friendship. 

The world here depicted seems curiously 
remote to the modern i;9Bder. The gathering 
war clouds in the Balkans provoked a space 
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of diplomatic exchanges between Peters¬ 
burg, Paris, Vienna, Berlin and London, 
culminating in a joint Russian and Austro- 
Hungarian note, laying down, in the name 
of the great powers, that no territorial 
changes would be permitted as a result of 
war against Turkey. This note was pre¬ 
sented to the Balkan capitals on the day that 
fighting broke out; and no one seriously 
expected that any notice would be taken of 
it. But then, as the author says, 
the powers were really more interested in 
avoiding a war among themselves than a 
localised war in the Balkans. 

Unfamiliar diplomatic history can make 
rather hard reading for the layman; and 
this book (a third of which is taken up with 
notes and bibliography) will appeal more to 
specialists, who should be grateful for the 
careful work put into it. 

Plasdng a Part 

Roles: An Introduction to the Study of 
Social Relations 
By Michael Banton. 

Tavistock Publications. 233 pages. 21s. 

The concept of role has been a favourite 
toy for sociologists for some time, but as 
far as the layman is concerned its use has 
tended to herald the description of relation¬ 
ships in a special language that only the 
initiated can comprehend. Mr Banton’s 
study is aimed at showing the general reader 
as well as the sociologist how the analysis 
of society in terms of roles can be done. He 
defines a role as a system of rights and obli¬ 
gations that stem from a particular action or 
set of actions. When a man is performing 
the role of a doctor (which can be thought 
of as ’ playing the part ’ of a doctor) there 
will be certain patterns of behaviour already 
laid out for him, and certain sanctions both 
within from his profession, and without 
from society, that will limit the amount he 
can deviate from these patterns. 

Most sociological studies using role have 
concentrated on the analysis of the content 
of the role. That is, they have asked: what 
does it mean to be a doctor or a mother? 
Mr Banton is interested in social organisa¬ 
tion, and he has therefore focused, not on 
content, but 00 the interrelations of roles. 
He has asked: how does a given role fit in 
with the general social structure, and how 
does it relate with other roles? To follow 
up this approach he has made a three part 
classification of roles. The first he calls 
basic roles—such as age or sex—which are 
independent of individual merit, and, most 
important, have direct implications for alt 
other roles. The second category is general 
roles. These are dependent on achievement 
rather than ascription, but still involve their 
incumbents in a complex network of be¬ 
haviour outside the immediate boundaries 
of the role. The best example of a general 
role is a policeman: even when off duty and 
out with his girl he will be aware of re¬ 
straints and obligations that will affect his 
behaviour. The last category is independent 
roles, which as their title implies have few 
interconnections with other roles. Most 
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DIESEL-ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES Here's another world new transmission which eliminates commutators and their 
first for Hawker Siddeley-—the Hawk. Made by Brush, this problems. The Hawk is developed in collaboration with British 
experimental diesel-electric locomotive incorporates an entirely Railways. 

A product of Promk eioctrlcoi, o Howkmr Siddotof Compmuf. 




LJ AlA/l^CT P HARNESSING BRITISH 
■ CREATIVE ENGINEERING 

TO THE WORLD’S NEEDS 
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Will whisky-wise Englishmen persist in hoarding 

even when it’s Christmas? 


r^rish the thought! It was another matter when you had to smuggle this great Scotch out of 
Scotland. But no longer. Now only a Scrooge of an Englishman would deny his friends a bottle 
or at least a wee dram of Crawford’s at Christmas-time. It is one of the good things of life. 
Last year over a million bottles of Crawford’s were consumed in Scotland alone. This Christmas 
whisky-wise Englishmen will be closing the gap with a flourish. A flourish of Crawford’s ‘Three 
Star’or, better still, a fanfare of Crawford’s superlative ‘Five Star’—so right for special occasions. 

. I "Ffw fitur" bdWen t hitfiiei if/*.*, 5/7 
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leisure roles and some occupational roles 
fall into this category. Mr Banton then 
describes how the inter-relation of roles can 
be used to analyse the social structure, 
which he defines as a set of rules about 
which roles should be linked together and 
which should be kept apart. One chapter 
deals specifically with the professions. The 
need to keep certain roles apart is, he sug¬ 
gests, demonstrated by the separation of 
functions between barrister and solicitor in 
this country. This serves to prevent role 
conflict by sparing the barrister from the 
kind of informal relationships with his client 
that would conflict directly with the formal 
and regularised performance of his role in 
the court room. 

Perhaps the most interesting chapter in 
the book is that on the prestige of roles; 
here Mr Banton deals with the prickly 
subject of class, which he equates with social 
status. Mr Banton suggests that class is a 
system of general roles that have a direct 
relevance to leisure rather than to work. 
Leisure is now the main area in which in¬ 
dustrial man can exercise his personal 
choice, and project his social self, and it is 
here that questions of social status play a 
vital part. Some people may need to make 
their leisure roles reflect the status of their 
work roles—hence the importance of living 
in the “ right ” neighbourhood. Others 
whose work roles carry low prestige may 
seek to project a different social self in their 
leisure roles. 

Mr Banton concludes with the statement 
that " since wc all play roles, and much 
depends upon our understanding of them, 
there is a strong case both for further aca¬ 
demic study of their operation, and for 
stimulating popular i isight into their signi¬ 
ficance.” This book is a contribution to 
both these activities, particularly the latter. 
It could be argued that his three categories 
ajf not entirely satisfactory, as on the one 
hand he has in fact to refer to content in 
(^rder to decide how to allocate a given role, 
and on the other, the dividing line between 
the general and the independent role is not 
always very clear. Nevertheless this is a 
hiehlv readable and stimulating book. 

Women’s Place 

The Ideas of the Woman Suffrage 
Movement, 1890-1920 

By Ailcen S. Kraditor. 

Coltmibia University Press, 330 pages. 65s. 
Who is too emotional, too childlike, too 
uninterested to be given the right to vote? 
In America fifty years ago the answer was 
simple: women. Miss Kraditor, a history 
professor at Rhode Island College, has done 
a timely (although dull) study of how an 
oppressed minority struggled to share the 
franchise with the ruling minority (white 
males, most of them native-born). Prob¬ 
ably the current battle of America’s Negroes 
to share voting rights with whites will not 
look so quaint as the woman’s suffrage 
movement when seen forty years after it has 
Duly succeeded, for it has been much more 
s;:v*ige. Yet wc have come a long way from 


nODKS 

prc-su'irage days {the Ninctccnih Amend¬ 
ment to the United States Constitution gave 
women the vote in 1920, although they had 
it in many states earlier) when the New 
York Times thought the vote should remain 
in male hands only. 

The origins of the suffragie movement are 
upon examination somewhat unexpected. It 
was the work of the leisured middle class 
woman ; she had the sense of grievance and 
frustration from nor being able to exercise 
her political voice. Women factory workers, 
many of them foreign born, were hardly 
inicrcstcd ; exploitation to them was not a 
matter of sex but of economics. The sup¬ 
posed liberal East was slower to give women 
the vote than the West Coast, and Wyoming 
bolds the distinction of having entered the 
union in 1890 as the Erst to offer full suf¬ 
frage to women. Most inicrosting is that 
the suffrage movement was interested in 
voting rights for women, not for every¬ 
body. Although its Erst supporters were 
liberal abolitionists who had crusaded 
against slavery, suffrage became a popular 
cause in the South, where white women 
could argue to their husbands that their 
enfranchisement would simply double the 
while strength in keeping the vote away 
from Negroes. 

Promise Unfulfilled 

Education In Renaissance England 
By Kenneth Charlton. 

Routledge and Regan Paul. (Studies ip 
Social History Scries.) 332 pages, 
illustrated. 50s. 

The essentially intellectual nature of the 
Renaissance gives the changing character 
and quality of education a basic importance, 
so although Mr Charlton’s book is a work 
of reference rather than of entertainment, 
it is far from dull. 

He opens with a conventional reference 
to the two cultures of the modern world, 
but then goes on to an analysis of the 
equally profound division in medieval 
education between the intellectual train¬ 
ing of clerics and the physical education 
of the feudal knight. One aspect of the 
decay of feudalism was the decline of 
this specialised division in education, and 
the emergence of a new ideal of the 
educated layman, cultivated, accomplished 
and versatile. The playing fields of Eton 
emerged as a substitute for the arduous 
training of the tiltyard. The take-over of 
the grammar schools and universities by the 
landed gentry was one manifestation of the 
complex social and intellectual revolution 
of Renaissance England; but it was a 
revolution which ended in the shallows of 
conservative privilege. The intellectual 
promise of the early years of the sixteenth 
century was not fulfilled ; “ instead of act¬ 
ing as breeding grounds for humanist 
ideas ... the grammar schools became 
instruments of national policy, a means of 
strengthening the State against religious 
innovation.” While this statement is per¬ 
haps open to question, there is a perm ni 


truth in Mr Charlton's thesis, and it applies 
even more to the universities. Apart from 
a brief halcyon period during the Interreg¬ 
num, when Wilkins at Oxford gathered 
round him a group of the most brilliant 
scientific minds of the age, the universities 
remained entrenched in dassical learning. 
There was no chair of mathcrnatics at 
Cambridge till 1663, and after 1660 the 
scientific advance again centred on London. 

Mr Charlton also emphasises the far- 
reaching effects on education of the inven¬ 
tion of printing. Not only did it make 
education on a wide scale possible as never 
before; it gave it a greater uniformity, and 
speeded up techndogteal advance. In 
a chajpter entitled Merchants, Navigators 
and Landowners” he covers the late six¬ 
teenth century scientific groups in London, 
(he new developments in mathematics that 
were to prove so important to surveyors and 
navigators, and laid the foundation of the 
break-through of the next century which 
culminated in the work of Newton. 

Mr Charlton's views on the nature of the 
intellectual changes in England in the six¬ 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, and 
whence they sprang, will provoke some dis¬ 
cussion. In particular.' his view on the 
universities differs from those of Sir John 
Neale and other authorities on the period, 
h must be admitted that the evidence he 
produces for a cultural revolution” that 
failed is as impressive as it is depressing. 

OTHER BOOKS 

Sexual Morality. By Roland Ar'iinson. 
NuiMnson, 191 pagers. 30$. cloth b.^unJ, 
12s. 6d. papcibound. 

This is the second volume in the **Phil()M)p!iy 
at Work” scries edited by Patrick Corbin. Ii 
docs nut approach the^ editor's ** Ideologii's " 
(reviewed on page SU of our issue of Ociobcr 
.30th) as a book to cherish, being sob.r and 
formal where the other is effervescent and poetic 
But it is an admirable examination of the iDgii ')! 
problems involved in discussing question^ of 
sexual morality, and comes up with liher.il 
answers while showing deference to consei v.ii iw' 
anxieties. 

'furTswnoN oi- Paoi irs \ni) Ci.mns. Hy Hi^il 
Webb. jfovJan and Sons. 134 pages, 27s. 6d. 

Since the passing oi the Einance Acr 1905 
some general guides 10 the capital gains tax and 
corporation tax have appeared, notably those 
friun the Instituic of Chartered Accountants. 
This work is shorter and more readable, bin 
inevitably less comprehensive. It would be more 
suitable as a primer—for those less involved with 
ilic new taxes. 

Shaki£.si*e.ske Survey: .\ii Sijr\cv of 

Shakespearean Study and Production, 18. 
Edited by Allardyce Nieoll. Canfhridf;c Untity- 
siiv Press. 214 pages. 4S. 

The ilienie of this volume is “ Shakespeare 
Then Till Now,” completing the trilogy which 
began in Survey 16 with “ Shakeapevire in the 
Modern World,” IblJowed by the quaier- 
cenrenarv volume on “ Sliakespearc in lus Own 
Age.” 

■rtii; t'lvii .SLMVicn iv Brii.xjv. Bs G A 
('.amphcll. Ducktvorth. 235 pages. 21 s. 

'i'his ItooIc was reviewed in its VcnnuLit •' ' li*' - 
in The Ecomntist of June 13, 1955. 

ruOMSON'S DlCnON.ARY OI- BaNUIV'. M ii 
edition.) Edited by F. F.. Perry ." id 1 k 
Ryder. I*ttinon. 6^0 pttees. 5s. 
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AifMarketing ; 

the great new moving force 

• ^ ^ 




These days, it’s a small world indeed. 
And the same Jet speed that has 
changed eveiyone's ideas about world 
travel is also changing businessmen’s 
conceptions about world trade. 

Businessmen who never before con¬ 
sidered going into overseas markets are 
learning that it’s as easy to turn a protit 
in dollars, drachmas or yen as it is to 
do business in their JcKal currency. 

Businessmen who used to ship by 
surface-means to overseas markets arc 
learning about all the hidden savings 
of shipping by air. 

And men already shipping by air are 
learning more profitable ways to make 
use of this great new marketing tool. 

In short, there’s been a revolution in 
world-wide trade. 


Wccall thisrevolution AirMarkctine . 
It may be the most important new word 
you’ve run across in years! 

Pun Am, as the world's largest and 
most experienced air cargo carrier, is 
uniquely qualified to help in all areas 
of AirMarkcting . Wc honestly believe 
that if you read the whole story care¬ 
fully, you will be stimulated by the po¬ 
tential of this modern new business 
concept. 

AirMarketing lets your 
business leap beyond borders 
to any country 
>^'here the money is. 

And why not your jjusincss? If you 
now do business between cities, or ad¬ 


jacent countries, there's no reason why 
you can't do business on other conti¬ 
nents. Remember: lt*s no longer the 
miles that count, it*s the hours. For in¬ 
stance, in the time it would take for 
your products to travel from Frankfurt 
to Paris by truck, they could be selling 
in New York. 

Buy where the bargains are 
—and get delivery tomorrow 
on what you buy. 

With the problems of time out of the 
way, you’re also in a uniquely strong 
position if you’re an importer. Because 
AirMarkcting lets you take immediate 
advantage of temporary market imbai-> 
ances, you buy where the bargains arc, 
and sell where the best markets arc. 
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On seasonal commodities 
AirMarketing can give you 
a ‘‘12-month season.** 

Nol everybody sells snowshocs. or 
spring hats. But if you arc a seller of 
seasonal products, your “season” vir¬ 
tually never ends, when AirMarketing 
is in your plans. 

Just think: when the whole world's 
your market you have two sumincfs to 
sell in—two of every season—just hours 
apart! Your year-round production pat¬ 
tern is much more manageable, with 
fewer peaks and valleys. You can re¬ 
spond immediately to seasonal de¬ 
mands and style changes, everywhere 
in the world. 

Reduced overseai^ warehousing. 

Consider this: Because of the immedi¬ 
ate supply-and-demand response that 
you command when you use AirMar- 
kotin g, it’s possible that you can sub¬ 
stantially reduce or perhaps even elini- 
inate the need for an overseas ware¬ 
house altofiether.With overnight deliv¬ 
eries—and the astonishing capacity of 
Pan Am's All-Csirgo Jet Freighters — 
you can warehouse your products right 
here at home. 

You’re not making money 
when your inventory’s tied 
up in transit. 

Sounds obvious, but many shippers 
don't realize they’re losing money while 
their working capital is tied up in goods 
that arc “on their way.” With Clipper^® 
Cargo your giwds arc here today, and 
at the point of sale tomorrow. Your 
money's always on the move, not your 
products. 

8 other ways AirMarketing 
can save you money. 

Jf }ou're shipping overseas by surface 


means, how much arc you now losing 
in insurance, spoilage, breakage, pil¬ 
ferage, over-packaging, clerical costs, 
d(x;kngc, .and wharfage? The last two 
of these items, of course, arc eliminated 
altogether, when you’re AirM arketine. 
And the other six are drastically re- 
diiced.The reason: With Clipper Cargo, 
far less handling is required and de¬ 
livery is immediate. 

Tncidcntally. there’s a ninth saving. 
Pan Am’s Clipper Cargo rates have 
been reduced lately. Have you cheeked 
them? And there arc new reductions 
starting next year. 

WhMi you nuirkct by air, 
go with the expert. 

Pan Am is the world’s largest Air Cargo 
carrier—by fur. But what is bigness to 
you? Just this: No matter what conti¬ 
nent you want to buy or sell in. Pan 
Am flics there. No matter what volume 
you have to move, Pan Am can do it. 
Pan Am has cargo-carrying Jets cir¬ 
cling the globe, with connections to 128 
cities in 87 lands. 

How Pan Am*s unique World- 
Wide Marketing service helps 
you get into business abroad 
—or increase business abroad. 

Every month, you can receive Pan 
Am’s magazine, Cli pper Cargo Hori¬ 
zons —free. Jt helps you keep aware 
of new trends, ideas and operating 
techniques in international business. 
That's not all. More than 5000 actual 
buying and selling opportunities arc 
listed every year. Find out, too, how 
your own buying and selling wants can 
be listed in Clip per Cargo Horizons — 
in six languages—and reach 178,000 
businessmen around the globe. 

Pan Am's World-Wide Marketing 
Service can help you in other ways, 
loo. Some others; You can be intro¬ 


duced to just the right people abroad 
—buyers, sellers, bankers, distributors, 
agents. You will be advi.scd on local 
customs,business practices, tarilTs,cur¬ 
rency, marketing conditions. 


If you*ve read this far, 
you’ll need to know more. 

Finding out is easy. Your Pan Am 
Cargo Agent can tell you. Or call Pan 
Am. Or fill in the coupon. 

You really owe it to your business. 




fiRST ON THE ATtAMTiC 
IINST ON THE PACiriC 
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It is now dear that nearly all payments into and out of Rhojdesian sterling 
accounts—including payments to British exporters—will require 
permission from the Batik of England. The City is waiting 
"to sec how tough the Bank will he. 

America's balance of payments plunged back into a deficit much bigger 
than expected in the third quarter. It was also disclosed that over 
the second and third quarters together Britain liquefied some S500 million 
of its dollar portfolio. 

Uncertainty over the future of the common market itself may be 
beginning to depress investment plans in the Six—although slowness 
of recovery in h'rance and Italy counts more, 

Britain's economy is still driftings according to latest indicators. 


EASTERN EUROPE GOES PROFIT MINDED 


The old Soviet system of highly 
detailed, highly centralised quanti¬ 
tative planning never worked well, 
ll got by only when the main goal 
was to produce the largest possible 
amount of a limited range of 
simple goods. 

But in most eastern European 
countries in recent years the 
emphasis has shifted to qualitative 
goals—^better design, lower costs 
and a more balanced pattern of 
output. A more relaxed atmo¬ 
sphere, embarrassing stocks of un¬ 
saleable goods at home and inade¬ 
quate earnings of foreign exchange 
abroad between them have en¬ 
couraged the shift. Dwindling re¬ 
serves of labour (especially in 
Czechoslovakia, east Germany and 
Hungary) and a growing scarcity 
of investment capital have forced 
planners to try to make individual 
enterprises more efficient and 
productive. 

Virtually every member of Come- 
con (the communist equivalent of 
the common market) has begun or 
proposed changes in its economic 
planning and management. In 
each case the extent of change has 
varied directly with the sophisti¬ 
cation and diversification of the 
economy. The reforms which are 
to be put into full-scale operation 
in C 7 .eclio.slovakia next year look 
like going furthest from the tradi¬ 
tional model. Although even the 
Occhs have not gone as far as the 
irail-blii/ing Jugoslavs in fieeing 
prices and exposing domestic p?M- 
diicers to foreign competition. 

'f he changes being put into hand 
In cast Germany also add up to 
a basic overhaul of the system. 
Hungary will come up wiih its i\:- 
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form flttn nest i^ear ; it could well 
be a pretty rac&al one. Reform 
in Poland, Bulgaria and, above all, 
in Russia has been much more 
cautious. Nowhere » the process 
of change anything like complete. 
But the broad trends can be 
sketched out with ihe aid of an 
admirable study, Bamomic 
nmg in Europe, by the Economic 
Cc^mmission for Europe of the 
Uhked Nations. 

Ddieeiitraltaiitioii 

Under the rules of die old-style 
Soviet model of planning there was 
(formaDy at least) very litUe room 
for initiative by individual man¬ 
agers of enterprises. They were 
told what to produce, how to pro> 
duce it, at what price to sell it and 
often to whom. Supplies of both 
working capital and investment 
funds were strictly controlled. 
Employment and wage plans were 
laid down. Inputs of raw mate¬ 
rials were checked more closely 
still. 

The resulting red tape could be 
staggering. As recently as 1962 
some 18,000 products were cen¬ 
trally planned and allocated in the 
Soviet Union. A moior-car fac¬ 
tory had to complete application 
forms weighing over 400 lb and 
push them through 44 different 
planning and supplying agencies to 
get the ball bearings it needed. 
The maze of authorities in the 
other Comccon economics was 
hardly less tangled : the situation 
in Czechoslovakia before the 
recent reforms is shown in the 
diagram on the previous page. 
Not only was there too much red 
tape. There was no guarantee 
that all the various targets laid 
down were mutually consistent and 
feasible. In practice managers in 
virtually all the Comccon countries 
through the early 1950s concen¬ 
trated on meeting quantitative tar¬ 
gets—if need be at the expense ot 
quality and marginal cost. In most 
cases it was worth hiring additional 
workers even if their marginal pro- 
duaivity was negative. If a man¬ 
ager showed initiative it was in 
getting his targets reduced and in 
circumventing at least some of the 
rules. 

Oearly, under these circumstances 
there were advantajg;es to be gained 
from some trimmmg back of de¬ 
tailed supervision the central 
authorities. This has been done 
in some countries by reorganbing 
industry into enormous trusts or 
cartels and these trusts in turn 
have been .given considerable 
powers of decision-maldiig. 

The Aluminium Trust in Hungary, 


for exjEunple, ambraoes 14 
sidiary enterprises covering the 
entire 'industry : alumina plants, 
smelters, fajbrjcators, research in¬ 
stitutes, a geological survey organ¬ 
isation and home and export sales 
organiMtiptis. It receives certain 
aggregate targets from the central 

K " Ing aumorities through the 
try of Heavy Industry, 
tliese targets the trust must fullil. 
But it has virtually complete free¬ 
dom to decide what targets to pass 
down to each individual enterprise 
within its domain, 
llie trust also has considerable 
say in decidmg how special bonus 
funds should be distributed. It 
can fmrther dictate to which enicr- 
prises investntem funds should be 
all6cattel-<iiond for what projects. 
Only ‘‘above limit ” projects need 
central approval. The individual 
enterprises themselves have no 
autonomy at all in the field of new 
investment. And precious little 
in any other. 

In cast Germany the industrial 
combines (VVBs), which have all 
but displaced the industrial minis>>> 
tries, have functions strikin^y 
similar to those of. Hungarian 
trusts. So, Moo, a^arensly, will 
the combines/-envisaged m the 
Polish and Czech reform plans. 
As the United Nations report, 
points out, this is decentralisatioa 
of a' curious kind. Any further 
devolution of power from the 
ministries to industrial managers 
will have to include checks on mis¬ 
use of monopoly power. 

Market Indicators 

As communist economies have be¬ 
come more complex and decision¬ 
making has been decentralised, the 
need has grown for new measures 
to keep industrialists within the 
national plan guidelines. A firm's 
peiforiiuincc and the rewards to 
management and workers are be¬ 
ing measured increasingly by pro¬ 
fitability and the volume of sales. 
At the very least industry is ex¬ 
pected to pay its own way ; those 
in trouble have to look for interest- 
bearing loans, not budgetary hand¬ 
outs. In many countries, admit¬ 
tedly, the central authorities retain 
a relatively tight grasp over the 
pattern of output, major invest¬ 
ments, supplies of critical materials, 
basic wage rates and total wage 
bills. But enterprises (or, more 
precisely, large combines) in many 
east European countries now 
decide how many workers they will 
employ and what techniques they 
will use 00 the production line. 
And if the reforms work, manage- 
ments should have a greater say in 
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llp9 disposal of their profili—to 
aim modest investments or to 
pay bonuses to their wprimv. 

The ShortM^i^^ 

Alt of this dente incea^ 

lives to pioduc^ 
sumers wffl m wmo 

at least on laboitf. ;Boiam 
snags. The major one is mt die * 
communist planners have adopted 
the capitalist index of efficten^-* 
profits—^without the lyndbipin that 
makes it a reliable one: pricm tbdt 
fluctuate with dianges in mch- 
nolo^, supply ond demand. Even 
the .CstcB propeoala do not en¬ 
visage fmeiiifg pftete complctellf on 
more than 16% of total output 
Admittedly planners dnoughout 
eastern Europe have tried to make 
adininistrated prices more realistic. 
But atteitipts have been crude: 
data available to econometricians 
seldom allow more than the calcu¬ 
lation of prices based on average 
(rather than marginal) costs for 
large groups of goods lumped to¬ 
gether—a far cry from the shadow 
prices envisaged by theoreticians. 
No doubt in many cases the 
planners arc right to insist that 
past distortions and present 
pressures on resources preclude 
rash leaps into complete price free¬ 
dom. But eventually the issue will 
have to be faced. No one has yet 
found the perfect compromise be¬ 
tween the market and planning, in 
cast or west. 



Tukor, nutif^aiy 

The oilmmisiraior 
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Private and Confidential 

You're a person {not just a pt^icy number) with Northern & Employers Assurance 


L ife Assurance is such a personal 
I matter. There’s so much which is 
private to each individual. To solve aU 
your family problems it needs to be tailor¬ 
ed to fit you, like a well-cut suit. Ready 
made or ‘formula’ type policies just aren’t 
g(HKl enough today. This is why at the 
Northern & Employers we’ve developed 
a new service called ‘Personal Planning’. 

Ask your local ‘Planner’ from the 
Northern & Employers to pay you a visit. 
He’ll be glad to meet you, wherever you 
like. He d<K*sn’t want just to ‘sell* you a 
policy. He has your more long-term 
interests at heart. 

Does this more ‘personal’ approach 
to insurance cost more? No, the very 
reverse. Because it takes account of your 
individual needs and relates them to your 
circumstances, it is actually more eco¬ 


nomical. Perhaps you want a policy to 
protect your wife and children? Or you 
want to save? Or provide for an elderly 
relative? Or secure yourself a good in¬ 
come on retirement? Or educate your 
children privately? 

With Northern & Employers ‘Per¬ 
sonal Planning’ you can provide for any 
of these things. Yet you can pay for them 
on one bankers order, beginning in quite 
a small way to give you basic security 
immediately—then increasing your con¬ 
tributions later (if you wish). 

Result—personally planned insurance 
which grows with you, giving you maxi¬ 
mum security for the outtoy you can afford. 
Why not ask your insurance adviser about 
it? Or get in touch with a ^Planner’ from 
the Northern & Employers. Let him plan 
all your insurances. 



John Cliff is our Local Manager in Norvsrich, 
and is the present Education Secretary of die 
Norwich Insurance Institute. He is married with 
two children, and his interests include golf, 
tennis and gardening. Hc*b typical of our 
'Planners* throughout the country—interesting 
to talk to, and a good listener too! To contact 
your local Northern & Employers 'Planner* 
write to: | Moorgste, London, B.C. 2 . 
MONarch 6644 . 


NORTHERN & EMPLOYERS 
ASSURANCE 

protects you better with personal planning 
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BUSINESS 


While Britain Shivers 

A technical revolution in British people’s fuel consumption 
has developed faster than the fuel industries’ revolutions 
in production technique. That was the reason—whether or 
not it was an adequate excuse—for this week’s power cuts 


S HIVERING, the British were reminded this week of some 
of the faas of fuel life—^namely, that this country docs 
not yet command a fuel system capable of supplying all the 
fuel we want, in all the forms we are becoming accustomed 
to demand it, all the year round. This week, gas has been 
demoted to distinctly low-speed stuff; and the reason for 
calling electricity a tomorrow thing has been that you cannot 
have it this afternoon. 

It would be cold-blooded indeed to suggest that this is 
largely a matter of form. But one of the forecasting errors of 
the end-fifties that underlay our frigidities this week may have 
been just that. Electricity was busy achieving a small-scale 
technical revolution even in its conventional generation tech¬ 
niques ; gas was busy bringing forward a rather larger one. 
Too few of us noticed then that a small-scale technical revolu¬ 
tion was under way, too, in the domestic consumption of 
fuel; and developing rather faster. Domestic consumers, and 
some others too, were increasing their fuel consumption a 
good deal more than some of the general fuel statistics ever 
showed; and, in particular, they were taking it in different 
forms. It was because the planners ignored this that they 
had to resort to this week’s power cuts. 

By one of the conventional measures of fuel consumption, 
‘’coal equivalent,” domestic consumption of fuel rose only 
about 20 per cent between 1954 and 1964 ; according to 
another, the thermal content of the fuels used, it actually 
declined, which is quite ridiculous. But if you take the amount 
householders actually spent and revalue it according to changes 
in the prices of fuels, as the Electricity Council’s economists 
have recently been doing,* the answer is quite different. 
Domestic fuel consumption, thus measured, rose between a 
half and three-quarters in that decade (the big range between 
these figures depends on whether you use 1954 or 1964 
prices); and, in particular, domestic expenditure on electricity, 
in real terms, nearly doubled. It looks as if rising standards of 
living were taking more and more householders up past a 
threshold above which they began to use more and more con¬ 
ventional luxuries that consume electricity. (Count yourselves 
fortunate in one thing compared with New York: nor many 
of us, yet, depend on lifts.) And more recently, beginning in 

* On Measuring Energy Consumption, by Ralph Turvey and A. R. 
Nobay, to be published in The Economic Journal, December, 1965. 


the sixties, more and more of us have begun to demand signili- 
cantly higher standards of home heating. 

Gas and electricity are—or should be—on tap. The con¬ 
sumer demands ; and docs not expect there to be any question 
about supply. From the supply side, it is a matter of margins. 
Ever since 1962 the electricity supply industry has been 
warning governments and any consumers that cared to listen 
that it would not have enough spare capacity to avoid power 
cuts in an ” average cold spell ” before about 1967. Demand 
hasn’t risen so much in the last two years; so now it might 
catch up earlier. But, in the meantime, it was touch and go. 
particularly in fringe months like November, when the indus¬ 
try is completing and tapering off its “ outage ” of plant for 
major repairs and maintenance. Come one of the coldest 
November spells on record (after one of the warmest Octobers 
on record) and it was all touch and no go. 

For gas, the margins are regional, and failure more con¬ 
centrated —as the motor industry learned to its cost when 
50,000 Midland workers were thrown out of work for a day 
by the cuts on Tuesday. In total, across the country, gas 
capacity isn't short; but that’s no help. For the 12 area teard 
gas grids are only interconnected here and there on a small 
scale ; nationally, there is only the pipeline system laid to 
deliver Algerian methane from the Canvey Island ocean ter¬ 
minal. On Monday—^when a failure at Coleshill took about 
22 million cubic feet a day of capacity out of service a week 
or so before the first 33 mefd was due into service from another 
new Tipton plant—all the help the West Midlands board 
could call upon was a little from the Welsh board and as much 
of the Thames-side methane as could be pumped through 
there by dint of making other boards like the North Thames 
shorter in their turn than they would have been anyway. The 
failure and the delays are on new-type oil gasification plant, 
just as the “ outage ” in electricity supply has been swelled 
by teething troubles on new generating .sets successively bigger 
than anything the supply industry has ever run before. So 
the technical changes both industries are so proud of, because 
they should hold down future costs, have temporarily 
increased the present problems of running the systems. 

Electricity is enormously capital-intensive: gas less so. 
This gives gas boards a chance to increase margins of spare 
plant against the winter much faster ; nevertheless, this Indus- 
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iry is only beginning to learn what a much faster growth in 
demand than it has ever experienced may do to it in terms of 
peak load. Electricity knows. Its management is blopdy but 
unbowed. It argues that it is already charging quite enough 
for peak-hour electricity lo cover all costs; but equally, 
remains neutrally uncertain about just what level of price 
would stop all of us turning on that extra heater once we 
gel back from work into a cold house. And the answer ? 
Schedule your plant maintenance better ? That is, forecast 
ihe weather accurately, months in advance: like who? To 
complete all major maintenance between, say, April and Octo¬ 
ber inclusive, as the Prime Minister now proposes, may be 
more prudent. Not easy ; and there were power cuts in early 
September because so much plant was out; but they are cer¬ 
tainly less irritating then. Flay down the advertising? Mmm. 
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Technically the off peak beaters ^hat electricity has been push¬ 
ing may improve rather than worsen load factors; and gas 
central heating in homes probably doesn’t overlap much with 
the bulk load of industrial gas sales either. But complacent 
advertisements now are infuriating. 

Both these industries could be urged to do beUer market 
research, and forecast long-term demand trends better. There, 
complaining consumers have a point. But electricity cannot for¬ 
get, cither, that precisely one week ago many newspapers were 
reporting, with a certain gaseous glee, that electricity was going 
to be ordered by the Treasury to cut back its investment plans, 
and that consumers, in some unstated way, might be directed 
to use gas instead. Mr Callaghan last weekend—^warming his 
hands, perhaps, beside a pile of candle-ends?—may have had 
time to ponder on that one. 


What They Really Buy 

Fashion may change, but foreign buyers’ predilection for 
the English twin-set—tweed-skirted, raincoated—does not: 
let us hope it never will 


W ITHIN the last fortnight, two highly publicised British 
fashion shows have taken place abroad, one on board 
the Queen Elizabeth in New York and the other in Germany 
'There was also a resounding success for British clothes shown 
during Milan's British Week). In New York members of 
the Fashion House Group of London dumbfounded the 
notoriously hard-bitten audience of American buyers quite as 
much by the sight of the British aggressively selling as by their 
mini-skirts and kooky outfits. Orders from this display have 
topped the expected $i million mark ; current sales of British 
clothing to (Canada and the United States now stand at $io 
million a year. 

I'he results of orders from Germany are still filtering 
through, but there are contented smiles on the faces of some 
of the salesmen who took part. It remains to be seen if the 
Germans are really going to buy large numbers of the most 
photographed clothes, made largely out of Union Jacks. 

In the past two years Britain's fashion exports have 
rocketed in nearly all sections of the trade ; many manufac¬ 
turers expect their export figures to have nearly doubled by 
the end of the year. But, when all is said and done, of the 
£40 million of clothing (shtxss excluded, but included in the 
chan) exported each year, a full three quarters is directly 
due to the despised British “ classics ": the twin-sets, tartans, 
tweeds and raincoats. Firms like Braemar, Burberry's, and 
the dourly taciturn Pringle (reputed to account single-handed 
for 40 per cent of clothing exports) are the real, professional 
ex|K)rtcrs of clothes. Braemar, working from Hawick, exports 
60 per cent of its output of, mainly, those eternal twin-sets, 
half to Europe, a third lo North America. Burberry's, which 
wus In the dumps when taken over by Great Universal Stores 
in 1935. has increased its exports by 130 per cent in the 
following ten years, by 40 per cent in the last two. Burberry's 
is a good example of the company that keeps its shapes tradi¬ 
tional but its hem-lines mobile and so gets the best of both 
worlds. Demand is still high for its original ‘‘ English" 


raincoat, but even in 
the op-art short-skirt 
orgy of the New York 
show, its products 
managed to look not 
out of place 

The thigh - high, 
kooky ''London Look" 
is admittedly having 
its impact abroad. 

Mary Quant started it, 
an ever - increasing 
number of young de- 

signers enlarged upon Total Clothing Exports 
it. But many of them _ 
have risen like meteo¬ 
rites w’ith a handful of " 
good ideas sewn to- ^ 
getber in an attic 
(attics are not adapt- ““ 
able to turning out . 
clothes in any volume) 

only to sink in the ^, , . , . _ , . _ 

heavens and towards laii sTiw si u 

bankruptcy when large — ' ' -m .. 

orders come in. Others have lost money through sheer lack 
of business knowledge. Mary Quant is the exception, she got 
out of the mass production chore while there was time. She 
concentrates on whatever designing commissions come her 
way, but the clothes themselves are made up, with a few excep¬ 
tions, by professional manufacturers on professional production 
lines, and her Ginger Group is 50 per cent owned by one of 
the biggest of them, Steinl^g's. 

One of the worries about the present rush of export orders 
is how many of the smaller clothing firms now latching on to 
iljp export boom, but with no previous experience of export¬ 
ing, arc going to be able to gear their production to meet 
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booming demand. Some of them are already having trouble 
meeting delivery through lack of factory space and sheer 
ignorance of production planning. The New York orders 
could tip them into chaos. Deadline for delivery is January, 
which means ten weeks in which to make up the orders; but 
there is the Christmas break, home and European business 
bound to result from other recent fashion shows, also to be 
taken into account. Far too many British clothing manufac¬ 
turers have a name for unreliable delivery (American buyers 
hold this very much against us). 

Large-scale dress production is not a craft, but a highly 
professional exercise in production engineering. Steinberg’s, 
with ranges from the provincial porridge suit to the erratic 
demands of teenagers, has had an export turnover of nearly 
,£700,000 a year in the past, which is expected to reach mil¬ 
lion this year—mainly to the EFTA and EEC countries. 
Steinberg’s handles, in one factory alone, 30 styles of skirt 
in 24 sizes and 30 colours, plus overcoats and suits. A coat 
normally takes 8 days to make but can in emergency be cut, 
sewn and finished in 2>, hours. When a company is producing 
cm the scale of 800 coats and 1,000 skirts a day, one inch of 
fabric wasted when the pattern is laid on the cloth can cost 
vp to £^ 0,000 a year—^a figure new entrants might like to 
think about. 

Steinberg’s finds it necessary to maintain three agency 
centres in the United States with full-time salesmen; too 
many manufacturers (some of them big) make the mistake of 
leaving rheir business in the hands of half-hearted agents. 
Marks and .Spencer, for example, has only just begun to take 
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exporting seriously, and the effect of setting up an expert 
department inside the company has been to double its sales 
abroad within the year. But, for an industry of predominantly 
small companies, export drives are expensive. What many 
have done is to group into about half a dozen trade associa¬ 
tions, whose main function seems to be co-ordinating and 
arranging for fashion shows abroad and bringing buyers to 
London. Some associations are exclusive and membership is 
by invitation only; others are less fussy. The Board of Trade 
subsidises some of the foreign shows, but seems sometimes 
to lose its way among the various sponsoring groups. Some 
of the manufacturers who showed their clothes in Germany 
would have preferred to join the New York team, but claim 
they were not invited on to the Queen Elizabeth until the last 
minute, by which time they were already committed to the 
German effort. An Export Qothing Council was set up three 
months ago to try and liaise between the trade associations 
and prevent them getting their lines crossed. 

At the moment, British fashions are doing so well that 
manufacturers and designers are—justly—a little carried away 
with success. One cannot help wondering how long it will 
last. The British clothing industry has a habit of flogging 
an idea until it is deader than a feather boa. When the present 
rave gear starts to look a bit tawdry, it will he comforting to 
know that the tartans, the tweeds and the twin-sets will still 
be there. The persistent buoyancy of “ traditional ” exports, 
the cashmeres, whiskies and fine chinas, is one of the surprises 
of the 1960s. One should not, perhaps, so despise the 
thatched cottage image... 


Australia’s Trading Transformation 


Australia is adapting rapidly to a new 
pattern of trade relations as Asia 
becomes an increasingly large 
part of its future 

CANBERRA 

A ustralia has .suddenly become a front runner in inter¬ 
national trade negotiations—and not by accident. 
Australians know they have to look beyond thdir traditional 
export outlets, in Britain, the Common Market and North 
America to sustain their domestic economic expansion. So 
Australian trade negotiators and Australian businessmen are 
looking to China, the Soviet Union, New Zealand, South 
America and Japan. South East Asia, with New Zealand and 
Japan, now takes about 42 per cent of Australia’s exports, 
compared with le.ss than 17 per cent before the war. Cold 
war politics count for little in the hunt for new markets—the 
United States is hardly pleased at Australia’s enthusiasm for 
the China trade. But cold war pressures are helping to propel 
Australia into a more positive attitude to the views of the less 
developed countries on trade problems than either of its close 
allies, Britain and the United States, are at present showing. 
This is showing itself in areas like the United Nations Con¬ 
ference on Trade and Development (Untad) and the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 

Australia has recently offered to extend tariff preferences 


to the less developed countries, with a quota limiting the iomI 
amount that can come in under the preference. In the process 
it has not endeared itself to British or American represenbt- 
tives in Untad or in Gait, where Canberra’s request for a 
special waiver is being debated with some embarrassment. 
The Australian offer has been described as “ entirely cynical,” 
even within the Commonwealth Government. Certainly, it 
will be of little immediate material benefit to the developing 
world; and the selective, quota-limited approach adopted 
could be an unhappy precedent for other rich countries that 
want to give the appearance of greater access to their markets 
without too much reality. Yet the decision in the Department 
of Trade in Canberra to make such an offer was a subtle 
response by Sir Alan Westerman and his colleagues to the 
pressures emanating from Australia’s view of her rde and 
needs in the world today. While Asian markets are booming 
ones, they could boom even more if the Asian people could 
be helped to higher living standards. It is also true that 
Australian troops are currendy engaged in fighting against 
Asians in Vietnam and Borneo. So Australians feel keenly 
the need to show some awareness of wanting peacefully to 
help the less developed. The preference plan gives little 
away, but it was an undoubted diplomatic success. It was 
also a sign of the new confidence with which Australians now 
regard their long-term trade prospects—a confidence that may 
undermine the traditional Australian suspicion of Gatt and all 
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its works that is still expressed by men like 'the MiiuMer of 
Trade and Deputy Prime Minister, Mr John McEwed. 

Over the next ten years, Australia expects to increase its 
exports by about 8o per cent to £A2,soo million and become 
a significant competitor in the world market for manufactured 
goods—as well as a major world exporter of minerals, meat 
and grains and the predominant supplier of wool. Doubtless 
it will also have become a growing source of investment capi¬ 
tal for the developing countries to its north, and will share 
the economic leadership of this pan of the world with Japan. 

This is the challenge to which Canberra is already respond¬ 
ing. Since June 1966 Australia’s front line reserves have 
fallen by some £250 millicHi, and the government expects 
them to fall a further £100 million by next June. Yet the 
Commonwealth Government remains composed and calm, 
showing no signs of leaning either to severe domestic deflation 
or to direct restrictions on imports. The Prime Minister in¬ 
deed has flatly rejected the protectionist reptnt of the Vernon 
committee of inquiry into the Australian economy. There 
is more than mere Micawberism in this government attitude. 


I T WAS the emergence of the European common market and 
Britain’s near miss that first jolted Australian businessmen 
into awareness of the shifts occurring around them. Over the 
last 25 years there has been little change in the proportion of 
exports going to North America and Common Market coun¬ 
tries, the ratio declining from 29 per cent in 1938-39 to 27 
per cent in 1963-64. But there has been a massive decline 
in the relative importance ol Britain, which now takes only 
t8 per cent of Australia’s exports, compared with nearly a 
half before the war. Nowadays it is Japan that is emerging 
as the single most significant market for Australian products. 
Japan's share of Australian exports is now some two and a 
half times the 7] per cent that it absorbed ten years ago. 

The new oudo^ has not come without help—and prodding 
—from the Conomonwealth Government. The biggest single 
breakthrough was undoubtedly the signing in 1957 of the 
trade treaty with Japan. It was at that time a remarkable 
personal achievement for the generally conservative Mr 
McEwen, coming then against a background of still very alive 
fear and hatred in the country and Parliament, In more recent 
years, moreover, the Commonwealth Government has pursued 
a ptdicy of masterly inaction in response to calls from the more 
staunch anti-communists within its own ranks for a cessation 
of the growing trade with China. 

In this the government probably senses accurately the 
current mood of the Australian people, who are more inter¬ 
ested in money than in pt^tics. Certainly there is jdenty 
of money in the China trade—^at least while the Chinese 
demand for wheat holds. In 1963-64 China took over 6 per 
cent of Australian exports—against little more than per 
cent five years previously—indudmg over a third of all wheat 
exports. A new trade agreement has been initialled with 
another big new wheat buyer, Russia. And now sdll another 
piece has been woven into the tapestry of trade treaties, with 
the signing in August of a free trade agreement with New 
Zealand, under which the proportion of mutual trade to be 
free of duty is expected to rise to about 80 per cent within 
eight years. 

To a degree, the changes in Australia's direction of export 


trade have been forced upon hdk... The British market has 
been a slmirty growing one, and Australia’s traditional exports 
have run bang into the postwar expansion of the ouqiut of 
Britain's own farms. The United States market has been 
bedevilled 1^ import controls on dairy products, lead and 
zinc, wool and, more recently, meat. 

Hand in hand with the shifts in its markets and very marked 
changes in its own economy have come sweeping changes in 
the product pattern of Australia’s exports. During the ten 
years to 1963-64 Australia’s exports rose in volume by more 
than 80 per cent and by the end of the period Australia was 
the twelfth ranking nation in world exports. But over these 
ten years the value of wool exports as a proportkm of the 
country’s total fell from 46 per cent to 34 per cent; the share 
of beef and veal exports rose from just over 2^ per cent to 
nearly 6 \ per cent; and wheat and flour exports doubled to 
14 per cent. 


A ustralia’s increasingly sophisticated industry has become 
more export-conscious, ready to exploit the new open¬ 
ings. Exports of manufactures almost doubled between i960 
and 1964, and now account for 13 per cent of the total. And 
the country’s vast new mineral resources are finding a market 
in the materials-hungry, rapidly expanding industries of Japan. 
Over the next decade, Australia’s total export sales to Japan 
are expected approximately to double—as long as Japan is 
able and willing to persist with her plans for douUing national 
income between 1961 and 1970, which is admittedly a fairly 
big “if.” 

There are also great hopes for a big rise in meat sales in 
coming years. European importers who turned up their noses 
at Australian meat two or three years ago are today scrambling 
for it; and Japanese demand is growing rapidly. This year 
Australia is expected to be the world’s biggest exporter of 
meat. Northern Australia has excellent prospects for the 
development of beef production. The North is being 
described by Commonwealth officials as the last great area in 
the world available for extensive beef raising. Again, the 
application of modem techniques (and superphosphate) is 
leading to a marked expansion of acreage and yields of wheat. 
Before the onset of the recent drought, wheat acreage had 
risen by more than one-third in the four years to 1963-64 and 
yield per acre had risen by one-quaner. All in all, Australia’s 
new trading optimism seems to be well founded. 


Retail Business 

Monthly review of consumer goods marketing and retailing. 

Issue 93, November 1965 features: 
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BUSINESS □ RHODESIA 


OIL 

All or Nothing? 

M r MICHAEL STEWART, the British 

Foreign Secretary, has told the 
Security Council of the United Nations that 
Britain would support an embargo on oil 
for Rhodesia. This was only a part of his 
plea before the Council for urgent action 
on a much wider front, but it is the part 
that matters. With coal from Wanki and 
hydro-electricity from Kariba, Rhodesian 
industry could carry on ; but without oil, 
the transport—^particularly of the almost 
entirely car-borne European population— 
would break down. Could an embargo on 
oil be made to work ? At present, 
Rhodesia's oil—400,000 tons a year—^is 
piped from Bcira, in the Portuguese colony 
of Mozambique, to a refinery at Umtali, on 
the border. If the companies that own it 
refused—under orders from their govern¬ 
ments—to operate the refinery, presumably 
the Rhodesian government would step in. 
And, assuming a complaisant Portugal, 
there should be no difhculty in shipping 
the oil—by pipe or rail—from the coast to 
Umtali. The effectiveness of the embargo 
therefore depends on how completely 
supplies can be stopped from coming into 
Bcira. 

The companies that really matter in 
international trade are British and Ameri¬ 
can, and with both these governments sup¬ 
porting the embargo—as far as it can be 
shown to be feasible and approved by the 
UN—it would be difficult for other coun¬ 
tries with oil companies to hold out. The 
companies themselves will presumably, like 
Shell, go on behaving like trading com¬ 
panies until told to desist. Oil-pr^ucing 
countries—except obvious renegades like 
Portuguese Angola—will also support it; 
some already have, in advance. With such 
solidarity there is no reason, on paper, why 
shipments of oil should not be policed— 
like neutral cargoes in wartime—and 
Draconian penalties exacted from anyone 
who reneged. On paper. But the oil 
industry was not set up by civil servants. 
It was formed by the toughest bunch of 
hard-faced men in commerce. Few of 
these are to be found now in the Shells and 
Standard Oils; but there arc plenty out¬ 
side, ready for the chance to get, for once 
in this oversupplied oil world, extortionate 
prices. The biggest holes are those through 
which sympathetic regimes—Portugal and 
South Africa—might pour supplies. But 
this would require a more positive atti¬ 
tude of support than either has yet shown. 
Tt would be one thing for Portugal to allow 
oil through Mozambique ; quite another to 
supply it from the Angolan oilfields. 
Similarly, South Africa could, with some 


difficulty, supply Rhodesia from its own 
new refineries; but may be unwilling 10 
attract attention (and possible embargoes ?) 
by so doing. 

These are the main problems that the 
UN must consider in ii.s feasibility study, 
rhe associated problems that Mr Stewart 
mentioned—of the effects on neighbouring 
countries—arc relatively simple: with the 
whole of the world helping, there should 
not be too much difficulty in carrying on oil 
trade with Zambia. The study may con¬ 
clude that, in the end, the only effective 
form of control is the most positive: 
physically checking the tanker traffic at 
Bcira. The UN may shrink from such a 
step but without it no embargo may be 
feasible. And unless it were, it would not 
be worth mounting. Even then, it will 
never be complete. 

MONEY 

The Squeeze 

U NHAPPILY, a good many people in the 
City of London have been left some¬ 
what confused about the extent to which 
the authorities will actually apply the new 
exchange control regulations governing pay¬ 
ments into and out of Rhodesian bank 
balances in London. There is nothing at 
all ambiguous about the regulations them¬ 
selves, which the Treasury has been spel¬ 
ling out in detail this week: broadly 
speaking, official permission is now required 
for nearly all transfers from or to the 
special, quarantined Rhodesian sterling 
accounts. The most potentially restrictive 
regulation of all not only requires 
Rhodesian importers to pay for British 
goods in sterling : in addition, they must 
get the specific permission of the Bank of 
England^ for each payment. In other 
words, there is a device here for strangling 
trade between Britain and Rhodesia even 
further than it is already by the fiat British 
ban on imports of tobacco and sugar. 
What still remains unclear is the extent to 
which permission for transfers will be 
granted or withheld in practice, an apparent 
uncertainty which seems to reflect some 
subtle conflicts within and among the 
administrative organs in Threadncedle 
Street and Whitehall. This impression of 
conflict and uncertainty may not be 
accurate ; it may be a reflection of nothing 
more sinister than an inherent bureaucratic 
caution about spelling out administrative 
policy. It may, perhaps more likely, repre¬ 
sent a certain flexibility which the British 
government wants to retain its dealings 
with the rebellious colony, in line with its 
strategy of offering Mr Smith personally, 
though nor all of his cabinet, a carrot and 
not merely a stick. 


Generally speaking, the British exchange 
control restrictions are devised to create the 
greatest possible difficulty for the Rhodesian 
economy, while avoiding undue injury to 
private Rhodesian individuals and specifi¬ 
cally allowing such individuals to employ 
rheir funds in Britain: the rc-strictions are 
on transfer, not on use. 

Although the new regulations empower 
the British authorities to stop a 
Rhodesian withdrawing funds from Lon¬ 
don, they allow him to use them profitably 
until the day when he can, once again, 
dispose of them more freely. Moreover, 
there is a specific exemption allowing 
Rhodesians in London to draw on London 
balances for their living expenses, which 
include school fees. No precise limits have 
been spelled out hero: it is being left to 
banks in London to use tfieir discretion. 
A Rhodesian who arrives at the counter 
wanting to draw, say, 100,000 for “ living 
expenses is unlikely to get it. But if he 
leaves Rhodesia and comes to Britain, be 
will not find himself under any real restric¬ 
tion in using his sterling funds to set him¬ 
self up and keep himself going. 

Indeed, for the Rhodesian private indi¬ 
vidual, the British exchange restrictions are 
probably a boon since they make it point¬ 
less for the Salisbury government to 
requisition the holdings of Rhodesian 
citizens. The potential emigrants who arc 
hit—by Mr Smith, not by Mr Wilson—arc 
those who might like to come to London 
but who do not have a bank account here: 
the Rhode.Hian government has now 
extended its own foreign exchange controls 
to cover sterling as well as other foreign 
currencies, thus making it more difficult 
for residents of Rhodesia to get funds out 
of the country. In any case, the Rhodesian 
pound has still to find a value in the foreign 
exchange markets: in London this week. 
Rhodesian £i notes were reportedly fetch¬ 
ing about 16s., which still seems raihei 
generous. It is about the same price as 
that given in London for South African 
bank notes, and in both cases it rcflccr.s 
the illegality of the operation rather than 
foreign exchange values as such. 

Where the British restrictions are 
intended to hurt, and will hiiri if rigorously 
applied, is in strangling Rhodesia’s foreign 
trade. In this field the weight of these 
financial restrictions will be piled on 
the weight of the specific import restric¬ 
tions. 

South Africa’s prudent though un¬ 
sympathetic action in refusing to accept 
Rhodesian currency in payment makes it 
likely that the Rhodesian pound will lose 
its value at home and not merely abroad. 
Salisbury banks arc traditionally over-lent 
by ordinary banking standards and their 
one hope of meeting local demands for 
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Arianci; once Lx)ndoii was closed co thorn 
was to bi>rrow from South African bunks. 
Once the Rhodesian pound hud been de¬ 
valued to a level it seemed likely to main¬ 
tain, South Africans might Icj.se some of 
their present reluctance to handle it. But 
so long as South African banks do not lend 
to Salisbury, the only solution left is an in¬ 
flationary credit creation by the Rhodesian 
Reserve Bank. 

The overriding difficulty for Rhodesia is 
going to be a famine of foreign exchange. 
Here, the one sure ray of hope for Salis¬ 
bury, and not a very big one, is in its gold 
c'cports, which have averaged just over £7 
<mllion, or close to $20 million, a year over 
the past eight years. Presumably, this gold 
will now be sold in some market other than 
London's, where the proceeds would go 
into the controlled sterling accounts. 
Zurich seems the obvious market, even 
•though higher transport costs would cat 
marginally int^ the profits for Rhodesia. 

TO«ACCX> 

it Hurts You — 

MIS year’s supplies of Rhodesian 
tobacco arc already in Britain for the 
most part, although the tail of the crop is 
still on the high seas. Tobacco cojnpanics 
could read tlie signs as well as anybody, 
and no effort has been spared in the past 
few vve^cks to get the last of ibis year’s pur¬ 
chases out of Rhodesia in whatever ship¬ 
ping space was available. Rhodesian 
f.irincrs have already phinied most of 
nc\i vear's crop mi the assuinpiioii ol 
no»mal dcMnand. Now Hriijiiu which 
usually takes about 40 per cent of the crop, 
is bovcorting it and Germany, the ne\t 
largest customer, may follow suit. 

I’liless they are hoping that the wh<ile 
political trouble will have blown over by 
the time they sell the next crop. \h: farmeis' 
only hope is presumably that the rebel 
government may buy up the surplus. Since 
the whole crop fetched some £40 million 
this year iequal to about 13 per cent of 
Rhodesia’s entire national income;, Mr 
Smith can hardly do this without causing 
internal inflation. Nor is there any obvious 
alternative crop. Wheat could b.* grown 
only in some parts of the area, and then 
only after massive and expensive irrigation. 
.Maize could also be grown in the light 
sandy soil used by the tobacco farm.Ts ; but 
again, only with dilliculiy. Tlv yield per 
acre would be low, there is no obvious 
market (Rhodesia is already a net espmter 
ot maize' and the soil would be damaged 
tor future u>bacco planting. I’he screw is 
already on the tobacco fanners. About 
three quarters of the trade is linanced on 
credit—i.c., the proceeds are sp *nt before 
live icUicco w sold, and the auction season 
is trom March to September. In other 
words, those farmers with early crops have 
probably already spent part of the proceeds 
they hoped to get next March. But further 
credit of this sort will now presumably be 
difficult, if not impossible, to obtain. This 


will the fanneis* ability p pay for 

other (ate-imported) requtreineiits; isuyh as 
fertilisers from the TCI-de'BccTs factory. 

F i>k the British tobacco companies, 
Rhodesian supplies represent about cmc- 
third of their leaf purchases. Stocks of 
tobacco held here maturing in bond are 
equivalent to around eighteen months’ con¬ 
sumption. So there is no short run prob¬ 
lem. In the medium term there is the 
American stockpile—some 1,200 million lb, 
of which nearly 700 million lb is estimated 
lo he of the Virginian flue-cured type. At 
least half of this is probably of the quality 
acceptable to the British manufacturers. By 
comparison, Rhodesia’s total crop this year 
was about 250 million lb, of which Britain 
imported between 80 and 90 million. In 
the long run. North American output could 
easily be stepped up to replace the 
Rhodesian leaf—even if this Rhodesians 
have to burn their entire crop. In 1964. 
American acreage was cut by 10 per cent, 
but higher yields produced an increase in 
the output of flue-cured tobacco of ii 
million lb to 1,383 million lb. This year 
acreage has been reduced by one fifth. 

The British companies will have to pay 
marginally higher prices if they buy from 
North America in future, but this is due 
muinlv to ihc absence of Commonwealth 
preference. Since the entire manufac- 
turcr\s price of a packet of cigarettes, 
including profit, is about sixpence, and only 
Liboiii one third of the tobacco in it is 
Rhodesian, the effect on the retail price 
should Ik‘ ininimvii. 

iioviniR 

Melt Those Pennies 

O N riiur.sday, the American authorities 
removed some of the wot si fears of 
copper users by announcing that up to 
200,000 tons of copper would be released 
from the United States strategic stockpiles, 
which could become available to British 
users among others. The copper quotation 
on the London Metal Exchange promptly 
dropped hy over £6o to £4^0 a ton lor 
ca.sh wire bars on this aiinoiinccnicni, more 
than wiping out the steep rise of the past 
month. Vei the danger of a scarcity is still 
nol wholly removed. 

One-third of Britain's copper supplies 
come from Zambia, and copper i.s at 
present in short supply the world over. So 
disruption of production in the copperbcli 
could drive prices up sharply and force 
some coiisuincrs both to economi.se and to 
look for alternative materials. 

On 'I’uesday the British Government 
banned exports of copper scrap and indi¬ 
cated that it had no pre.sciu intention of 
introducing compulsory rationing of copper. 

’Fhe possibilities of economising on 
copper in the electricity industry arc few, 
although this accounts for 40 per cent of 
the 770,000 tons of copper used in Britain 
each year. Aluminium *48 a possible alter 
native, but, size for size, its major defect 


is chat it has only 63 pu oecic the^ eleccricid 
conductivity of copper. ks iflcctMiiical 
siretigth is appreciably less and it is a 'fat 
more difficult metal to solder. 

In cables, which account for virtually half 
of the electricity industry’s intake of copper, 
these disadvantages grow more serious as 
voltage goes up. The higher the voltage, 
the thicker the aluminium conductor 
required to match copper’s conductivity and 
consequently the more insulation needed in 
the cable to wrap round the conductor. 
Substituting aluminium in the 33kv to 
40okv range would, besides greatly bumping 
up the price of these cables and increasing 
the expense of digging wider ducts to hold 
them, leave the Central Electricity Gener¬ 
ating Hoard and the Area Board with the 
tricky problem of redirecting their cable 
network to allow for the difficulty in bending 
these bulkier cables. 

The prospects for substitution in the 
middle voltage range from 22kv down to 
1,100 volts arc more hopeful. At these 
lower, currents, the extra insulation is loss. 
Aluminium has already begun to penetrate 
this viiltage range, making this an obvious 
area where copper consumption can be cut. 
Savings of between 20 and 30 thousand 
tons a year are possible. At currents below 
ibis bracket, mainly in house and factory 
wiring, the difficulty of soldering aluminium 
makes it very much of a poor second to 
copper. 

The other main clceirieul use of copper 
is as iransformer, generator, and electrical 
motor windings. Here, space is at a 
premium, and substituting aluminium will 
either severely reduce performance or pi»se 
formidable problems in substantially cn 
larging and redesigning the plant. hi 
generators and electrical motors with 
rotating parts, aluniiniuin'K low mechanical 
strength makes it less able to withstand 
higher degrees of .stress. The CTKiB is 
already bumping against technical limits 
on its high power generators ; switching 
to aluminium here is out of the question. 

Twenty per cent of copper supplies go 
into non-cleetrical engineering, largely for 
alloying with other metals as in castings 
used for propellors and large pumps, down 
to small valve.s and fittings. Here, because 
of the combination of prc»perties required 
in alloys, there is little ro*MTJ for substitu¬ 
tion. 

The building industry uses a further 20 
per cent mainly as tubing in domestic water 
and central heating systems and as sheet for 
roofing. Room fi>r economising, or using 
other materials, is fairly wide. The build¬ 
ing industry is the one place from w'hich 
sizeable supplies of copper could be 
diverted in an emergency. Should the 
.shortage grow acute, there is always a 
reservoir of 18 thou.sand tons of copper in 
the pennies in circulation. It might hasten 
the reform of Briti.sh currency if the gov¬ 
ernment decided to tap this strategic re¬ 
serve. But in the last resort, physical rather 
than price rationing might be necessary to 
ensure that copper goes where it is needed 
most. 
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I WHAT'S THE NEWS FROM SHELL CHEMICALS? 

More propylene oxide from Carrington 



PROPVLENEQKIDE 
IS NOT A NEW 
CHEMICAL. ITVI8^9 
FIRST ISOLATED BV 
OSER AS FAR BACK 
AS IB6L BUT MORE 
AND AAORE USES 
ARE STILL BEING 
FOUND FOR IT. 



PROPYLENE OXIDf !S 
USED MAINLY AO AN 
tNTBRMBOtATr IN 
THE PROOl ICTjONOF 
OTHER CHEMICAL?? 
WH*CH ARE, IN TURN, 
UGED IN THE 
MANUFACTURE OF 
PO! ytJRETHANE 
FOAMS, RFfSINS, 
PHARMACrUTlCAl^ 
COSMETICS AND A 
WIDE RANGE OP 
OTHER GOODS. 






Shell Chemical Company Limited and Petrochemicals 
Limited are members of the Royal Dutch/Shell group 
of companies. Shell Chemical Company's two oper¬ 
ating divisions are: Industrial Chemicals and Plastics 
& Rubbers. Marketing through Regional Offices 
offers friendly service with all the advantages of 
dealing with a big international group. 

Can Shell Chemicals help you 7 Please write to the 
information Officer. 


-.irThi'. Oprratiofl Supervitor la an exRCulJve .it the Cairington Works of 
Peiiochenticals Limited He has a ^taff of 71 poople. He is 37, and has 
a B.Sc.iTerh ) dogroo from the Univcissty of Manchester. 


So many good products begin with Shell Chemicals 


Shell Chemical Company Limited, Shell Centre, Downstream Building, London, SE1 
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GRRMAN ECONOMY 

English Disease, Italian Cure, 
German Style 


S d'iifti iciALLy, some striking resem¬ 
blances can be drawn between the west 
German economy in 1965 and Britain’s in 
1964—and could anything be more un¬ 
nerving than that ? In b^oth the second 
and third quarters of this year Germany 
has. run up a current payments deficit of 
over 2.; billion marks, and even allowing 
for some seasonal improvement in the last 
quarter the total 1965 deficit is likely to 
be anmnd 7 billion marks, or around £630 
mill if'n, far larger than Britain’s 1964 cur¬ 
rent deficit. Crulking of current balances, 
America, for all this week’s Washington 
lluiTv, is still in comfortable surplus.) The 
growth in German cuipiit has been slowing, 
but apparently not because of any deficiency 
in demand, but rath.T because domestic in¬ 
dustry is already running full cm. And as a 
result, the excess dc.mevtic demand has 
.spilled ove*- into imports, which are up by 
no less than 22 per cent in the first nine 
moiuhs. There has, tco, bc,:n a definite 
quickening of price infiaticn, though this is 
still far from alarming by most iiUernational 
standards—industrial prices are up 2.5 per 
cent on the year, retail prices by 3.3 per 
cent and the cost of living index by 3.8 
per cent. 

The glib assessment of the German 
economy just now is that it has caught the 
English disease and needs to take the 
Italian remedy. Thai could nc\'erthcless 
be a singularly inappropriate guide to 
ofiiclui policy. By no nieuiis all the familiar 
CTcnnan distinguishing marks have dis¬ 
appeared. Thus even in these overheated 
first three quarters of 1965, Gerjnan c-x- 
porrs have risen by 10 per cent, against 6 \ 
per cent for British exports in their year of 


recovery. Iiquilly, Germany has been 
keeping cicdit on a very tight rein, 
'rhis has already dampened the pace 
of new investment—the central bank’s 
bulletin for October snys that in the last 
few months investment pl.ms both in pri¬ 
vate industry and of public authorities have 
been curtailed, stretched out and cancelled. 
(That is the I'ss welcome facer of the 
Italian CL!r,\) 'Fhe German credit squeeze 
his also, ynd very f imiliarly indeed, sucked 
in huge rm.ouni j cf loreiun money, which 
have^ alaio:r covered the large current 
deficit. Lvd .*?.!, in October Germany’s 
total re^'.TV s ;!,.rLn!ly rose ; mid the earlier 
modest rer- tv ? losses were fmanced entirely 
b’' rumiirur d'v.vn ihe Bundesbank’s cm- 
birrassingly l>rgr holdings of dollars. Its 
reserves in gold itself have, in fact, been 
Ntc'idily built up, raising the ratio of gold 
in total rej-ervcs from 55 per cent at the 
beginning cf 1964 to a new German peak 
of 70 per cent. 

Been Here Before? 

“The painful experience of other 
countries faced with a longisli period 
of cost inflation has been above all tliat 
under such circumstances limitations of 
piXKkiction and of employment are in 
the end unavoidable.” 

I N this way, not too obliquely, the 
Bundesbank expresses its forebodings 
about the English disease. But this is not 
the first time that it has warned the unions 
to keep down wage increases, and the 
government to keep down its own spending, 
in the interests of maintaining economic 


expansion as a whole. This theme was 
played very strongly as far back as i960. 
Iliiherto, the German unions have paid 
ncubL: attention vz thus: warnings. So the 
rc'-’triclionibt iwir r*- applied by the monetary 
authorities during iVe short periods of 
German d?fivit;. have in the event very 
quickly resulted in new German surpluses. 

This time, admittedly, there is a current 
d eficit unmauhed in the past. Yet there 
could b.: spec i ll and quickly reversible in¬ 
fluences h.Tc ton. In particular, the com¬ 
mercial iniegmtit'n of the common market 
is clearly causing f.ii bigger movements in 
the balan-'. e i*f payments as a result of differ¬ 
ences iji I'cil business conditions. Thus 
Germany'.s imports from Italy this year 
have rock'tc.l by over 50 per cent, in 
mirror image of the opposite movement 
th.it took place in 196 V 64 ; and the balance 
co d 1 change quickly again now that Italian 
cctniamic activity is at last building up. 
Equally, Germany’s large deficit of oA'cr 
$r billion a vear in grams, remuiancc? and 
other ” unilateral transfers ” may also con¬ 
tract. 

One third id' ibis now represents re¬ 
mittances bv foreign wjTkeis to their 
farrilics. maisily in Italv. Spain, Greece and 
Turkej'. But much of ih.: remainder is still 
in postwar rcsiiiuiion pavraeim; and 
reparations to Isrid uliich have hulked 
large in this arc now virtually at an end. 
Moreover, even the German appetite for 
foreign travel must surely be approaching 
a limit—this summer spending by German 
tourists abroad actually rose bv another 
20 per cent, to something like $12 for every 
man, woman and child in the Federal Re¬ 
public. Indeed, the Bundesbank points to 
the special influence of a cool, wet summer 
in Germany—which also contributed to a 
poor harvest, putting pressure both on the 
food imports and on domestic food prices. 
In die same measure as bad weather nowa¬ 
days causes much less inconvenience and 
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The fiouse of Dunhill Presents 

Dunhill 
Virginia Filter 
King Size 
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Now that superior grades of tobacco are freely avaflal^tt^.A^ are 
able to offer a very special new King Size cigarette---■ 


Pi 


Virginia Filter by Dunhill, in the distinctive claret and pofd pack- j^iooM R^i^VNEwvoRit:- 

At 6^5.. only Dunhlil^td 
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Who sails the seven seas7000 times a day? Essomarine products. 
7000 ships a year are fueled by Esso in 330 world ports-and that’s just 
part of the story. Esso helped pioneer the special lubricants that permit 
diesel ship operators to use low-cost fuel without the penalty of extra 
maintenance. Fuel savings? 30% and more. In shipping and in every 
industry, there's a full range of Esso products 
meet your petroleum needs>at the Esso sign. 
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hardship to people individually) it adds that 
much extra strain to the balance of pay¬ 
ments, as people import food rather than 
go without, and holiday abroad rather than 
get wet. 

ARGBNllNA 

Good Luck Running Out? 

Buenos Aires 

RiTics of President Illia's govemmen: 
who had for long been predicting .1 
recession before the end of the year, accom¬ 
panied by a rapid deterioration in the 
exchange value cf the peso, are busy revis¬ 
ing some of their calculations. The season 
of maximum vulnerability, the period im¬ 
mediately preceding the late-spring harvest¬ 
ing of the fine-grain crops, has passed 
without the appearance of any grave symp¬ 
toms of economic distress. Tnc critics, who 
are naturally loth to attribute this to good 
management on the part of the government, 
have been trying to explain it in terms of 
the incredible good luck of the People’s 
Radicals, mainly in the sense that last 
season's exceptionally bounttful wheat 
harvest has contributed to the maintenance 
of a high level of effective demand. 

Both fanciful and sober critics of the 
government are, as usual, finding pf^nty of 
pointers to ihc approaching end or the Illia 
administration's run of fortune. The 
more fanciful critics, for example, cite the 
destruction by a tornado of i^ultry farm 
installations after their inspection by the 
President: the loss erf a military plane with 
69 cadets on board after the President had 
given his farewell greeting ; the frontier 
incident with Chile which resulted in two 
casualties, one of them fatal, immediately 
after the Argentine and Chilean presidents 
hid met for what was intended to be a new 
and significant milestone in the annals of 
Argcntine-Chilcan friendship ; and even the 
sudden illness of King Baudouin's grand¬ 
mother after President Illia had conveyed 
his good wishes to the visiting monarch. 

More sober observers find cause for 
anxiety in the guesstimate that the new 
season’s wheat crop will be some 4 million 
metric tons less than last season’s, and net 
exports for next year may be some $200 
million less than tne 1965 figure. In 1966 
the country also faces some $800 million of 
forei^ debt obligations, three-quarters of 
whicn are accounted for by debt maturities 
that have already been re-financed once. 
The govemmeat’s nationalistic oil policy has 
led to a widening gap between ou. produc¬ 
tion and consumption, which will mcrease 
by $100 million a year the need for im- 
p^d supplies; and the foreign exchann 
situation is made immeasurably worse by 
the still unsolved problem of reduced beef 
exports, no^thstanding the drought- 
eniorced liquidation dt livestock which, 
while k has brought down cattle market 
quotations, has scarcely affected retail beef 
prio^. 

The tense labour situation, complimted 
by what many people believe * was a joint 
Perdn-Dlia attempt to unseat some loeal 
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The third Mrs Peron : nearly a riot 


Peronista leaders through the insidious in¬ 
tervention of Peron’s third wife, at present 
visiting Argentina, has culminated in the 
decision of Ford Motor Argentina to shut 
; down for an indefinite period. At the same 
time. Congress is about to approve a quite 
crazy government-inspired bill that would 
make the dismissal of workers prohibitively 
costly even in cases of extreme insubordina¬ 
tion—where, for example, the cause of dis¬ 
missal is the violent occupation of plant 
premises and holding members of the 
management at gunpoint as hostages. 

The Minister of Economy, Dr Pugliesc, 
is ending a tour of European capitals to 
ascertain creditor countries’ attitudes to the 
Argentine situation ; he has had to listen 10 
complaints about the lighr-henrred non- 
fulfilment of promises made 10 the Inter¬ 
national Monetary Fund and the f Argcnrinc) 
Paris Club in May and June ; as well as 
about the hardly exacting budget that hus 
been announced for 1966, which provides 
for recourse to the printing press for “only 
seven per cent of financing needs. The 
armed forces arc looking with increasing 
longing to the situation in Brazil where a 
military government, which has decreed the 
• dissolution of-all poliucal parties, continues 
, to enjoy the bounty of a massive influx of 
‘ foreign funds. 

CANADA 

4fter Gordon 

j 

T hcrf. were several otxrasions during 
Mr Walter Gordon’s boisterous career 
as finance minister in Ottawa when he 
. might have elected to ^o, or when Mr 
Lester Pearson could justifiably have urged 
him to go. His resignation last week was 
overtly brought about by the bad advice 
.that he Bad given to the prime minister 
; that a general eleaion was bound to give 
; the Liberals the overall majority for whicii 
! .Mr Pearson had campaigned. (Mr Gordon 
was not the only adviser who went wrong; 
there is ^peculation about Mr Keith Davey, 
the party organiser, and about Mr Tom 
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Kent, who has long had the prime minisicr's 
car.) 

For the time being, Mr MiichcU Sharp, 
who commands wider respect than Mr 
Gordon enjoyed, is acting as locum on the 
other side of Wellington Street. Whether 
he will move up from Trade and Com¬ 
merce, or whether Mr Robert Winters will 
come in to Mr Gordon’s old post (or to 
Mr Sharp's ?) has yet to be revealed. In 
either case, it can be regarded as a gain 
for the right wing of the party. Mr 
Gordon's disastrous first budget in 1963 
was only the first of a series of inadvert¬ 
ences, all informed by the common purpose 
of a ^nadian economic nationalism and of 
treating American capital as anathema. 

Although Canada had been excluded 
from the sanctions of the Interest Equalisa¬ 
tion Tax, on the undertaking that it would 
not increase its owh exchange reserves, 
there is no doubt that Canadian bnrrow'ing 
policy, and Mr Gordon’s disregard of the 
sensitivities of American^ officials and 
lenders, had been causing increasing con¬ 
cern in Washington. Hence the announce¬ 
ment last week from the American Treasury 
that further security offerings by Canadian 
borrowers would be deferred until next 
year. A $50 million offer of 5! per cent 
21 year bonds by Quebec Hydro has been 
abruptly postponed, with delivery deferred 
until January. A $30 million Chemccll 
issue has been split, with $20 million simi¬ 
larly deferred. By the end of October, 
Canada’s external reserves were standing 
at $2,643 million, compared with $2,691 
million in June, 1963 ; but in the mean¬ 
time there has been a ihajor improve¬ 
ment in Canada’s IMF position, and there 
arc the benefits of further Russian and 
C^hinese wheat sales to come. 

Official Washington had undcrsiapd-r 
ably beceme restive at the steady accretion 
of Canadian reserves in recent months’ 
This is not the only problem to engage the 
attention of Mr Gordon’s successor. The 
right balance of mcmetary and fiscal policy 
in Canada is certainly another. How does a 
minority government assure it ? Certainly 
the banking situation is tight, and there are 
still fears that further repercussiona of the 
Atlantic Acceptances imbroglio could make 
it tighter. The Bank of Nova Scotia has 
raised its short-term rates, and presumably 
some other banks will have to follow its 
lead. Given the manifest reluctance of the 
American monetary authorities to contem¬ 
plate any increase on their side, interest 
differentials seem bound to widen, and 
hence the potential difficulties for some 
Canadian trust companies to increase. 

The new finance minister will have to 
reassess the question of fiscal restraint. He 
will also inherit a file of uncompleted 
business from Mr Gordon, including a 
Bank BUI that went only part of the way 
with the Porter Ouniilission’s recommenda¬ 
tions. But it will be chiefly in the field of 
American-Canadian financial co-operation 
that the new man will have to make his 
mark., Canadians and Americans ah'ke had 
become tired of Mr Gordon’s, aberrarions 
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df Canadian economic nationalism. The 
time had indeed come for a more liberal 
approach. Canada cannot expect the 
tremendous advantages of American invest¬ 
ment without paying a reasonable price for 
it. Canada also cannot assume that it will 
be forthcoming so readily as it did in the 
past. 

SWHDI'N 

Investment Funds Mix-up 

Stockholm 

N argument has now sprung up in 
Sweden about Whether the govern¬ 
ment is wise to use the investment fund 
system* as an instrument of regional 
development policy. In the so-called 
supported area of Sweden (which corre¬ 
sponds broadly to the northern region) 
considerable amounts have been spent 
from the funds in the last few years in order 
CO increase employment. So far this year 
about £70 million has been released for 
this purpose. Several firms, including 
Volvo, LM Ericsson, Scania Vabis and 
ASEA, have, however, declared themselves 
willing to move into the northern part of 
Sweden only if .they are allowed to utilise 
their reserve investment funds also for 
capital expenditure in other parts of 
Sweden where there is shortage of labour— 
and independently of the trade cycle. 
It has been estimated that these latter in¬ 
vestments have been on a much bigger 
scale—6 to 8 times bigger—than those in 
the ‘Supported area/* 

KEY INDICATORS 


WORLD COMMODITY PRICES 

Copper prkies dropped another £30 
a ton on Thursday after news thet the 
United States is to release 200,000 
tons from stockpile (see page 866). 

Cocoa prices rose a further 3$. 9d. 
this week to 141s. a cwt. after revised 
production forecasts put 1965 output 
at 1.3 million long tone. If correct, 
this means production wiil fall short 
of cortsumption (expected to be 
1.4 million tons in 1966) for the first 
time siftce the output surge in 1959. 

Rubber prices have risen since China 
■returned to tbs Singapore market for 
several thousand tons, presumably to 
replace planned purchases from 
Indonesia which have tailed off since 
relations between the two countries 
worsened. But even if Indonesian 
■output fails, higher yields elsewhere, 
and existing slocks, will maintain 
adequate supplies for the present. 

Our all-items indicator was 
Mnehongod in the week to 
November 17th. 


BUSINESS: INTERNATIONAL 

', This seems to take away the whide basis 
on which the fund mtem has been built. 
Under the aystein, mma can get sizeable 
Ux relief if they defer investments in a 
boom and wait for government permission 
to QKnd the money thus aet.^^ *hc?i.? 
recession looms. Using die '?unSs for 
regional development purpOKS was not 
pait of die original plan. However, the 
govemmeiR argues that the capital 
expenditures outside the “ supported area *' 
that have now escaped from its oounter- 

g clical policy control have increased only 
c firms’ cqndty, and not their labour 
requirementa. This may be true, but it 
now seems likely that the government will 
yield to the tri^eaors and that in future 
the funds will only exceptionally be used 
for regional development purpoaet. 

INDIA-PAKISTAN 

Hitting the British 
Trader 

O NI' of the most tinfortunate side-effects 
of the Indo-Pakistan deadlock is the 
dislocation which k has caused to third 
party trade with the two countries. For 
historical reasons Britain has much the 
biggest slice of this, and is therefore the 
chirf sufferer. The position is further com¬ 
plicated by the fact that war was never 
declare^ and India takes the view that she 
is not, in fact, in a state of war. Pakistan 
however says she is at war with India and 
claims full belligerent rights—at someone 


ahiflmgs per cwt 
— 200 


— 150 



Index Fercemefie 

1958=b 100 change on * 


One Twelve 
Nov. Nov. month monttia 

10 17 iOD ago 


ALL ITEMS 103 S 103 B Nil - B 2 

Pood 93 8 M 7 ^0 S -10-3 

Pibrea 103 2 103 2 +0 9 113 

Metals 339-4 234-2 lO 9 f 3-7 


The fcanom^r Commodity Ptigo /ndiau$r includes 
nineteen commodities weighted eCCordOhg to their 
rektive sheres of wmld trede In 1868. • 

^Changes telete to this week’s ligdfee, hut these, 
except for the metel group^ere provtefohel beceuse 
quoteifons fm tee end Md ere nek avaAiSb 
beyond feet week. 
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else's expeifsCi, mostly Britain’s. In pursu¬ 
ance of these rights Pakistan has set up the 
apparatus of adjudication with a Custodian 
of Enemy Property and Prize Court as 
integral parts of the machine. They have 
lost no time in getting to work. 

Shipping, insurance, tea and a number 
cf business houses with mixed Pakistan, 
British and Indian ownership, which were 
hived off by British enterprises in India 
following itidcpindencc, arc the principal 
British commercial interests affected. 

Seventy million lb of tea was detained in 
Pakistani inland waters en route from Assam 
ro Calcutta, as were stores proceeding 
northward to the tea gardens. Earlier this 
month the Pakistan Prize Court at Dacca 
ordered the tea and the stores to be sold. 
Most of the tea and stores belong to British 
sterling tea companies. A similar case in¬ 
volving jute in transit from Assam was due 
to be heard on November loth. 

Estimates differ as to the loss likely to be 
sustained by British insurers on goods seized 
by India and Pakistan ; some calculations 
put the figure as high as £$ million. No 
precise calculation is possible until all the 
claims are presented, which is not likely 
to be for some weeks yet. Three ocean 
going vessels apiece arc in the hands of each 
belligerent, and the London market carries 
about half the insurance for all six vessels, 
whose total tonnage amounts to about 
34,000 tons. The simplest solution would 
be for both sides to exchange the seized 
ships, their cargoes and their crews, who 
are for the lime being interned. That 
would be the way of common sense. 

Perhaps the most difficult of all is the 
position of the dozen or so firms operating 
in Pakistan under joint auspices, in which 
the British holding appears to be Indian and 
therefore in the eyes of the Pakistan authori¬ 
ties of ** enemy origin and, as sudh, has 
been vested in the Custodian of Enemy 
Property. These cases derive from the 1947 
partition where British merchant houses in 
Calcutta and Bombay created separate 
Pakistani companies to run their businesses 
in that country. These cases present diffi¬ 
cult and peculiar problems, which have not 
been made easier by the fact that in some 
cases the company has in the past nn- 
succe^ully sought permission to issue 
additional'share capital locally, so that effec¬ 
tive control of the concern jmay be in the 
hands of Pakistani nationals. Where the 
so-called **Indian** element is to he 
eliminated, compensation ^ould be given 
in a mete acceptable form than Jblodked 
Pakistani rupees^ 

SHORTER NOTE 

The Fokker company in Holland has 
M first jet F.28 airliner; only one, ana to 
a, small <jerman airline. The company 
.migjht have preferred a more imfwesaive'first 
'order; but, asit pointed ou^ this sauiU ea- 
dofsement for the F.28 caime earlier in its 
developamt. than did' orders ^for TbUter’s 
F :27 Friendship, orders for which now 
total 365. 
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OlVISiONE PAOOmi SAN DONATO MltAJNBS^ ITALIA 


Conaultmp, feiri^irve^ring, general contractors for petroleum refiriprie*^ 
.petrochemicat plants, thermo-electric power plants, oil and n iiu'ga' 
pipelines, cathodic protection, instrumentation, tolemetering, civil works. 


ilDVO PIONONE 


Industrie MEtJCAwtcHE e sonderia via panciatichls? pirenze itaua 


Reciprocating compreasor^. Gas engines and engine-compressor units. 
Centritugal compressors. Gas turbines. Centrifugal pumps. Gate vaives 
for oil nnrl gas pipelines, Valve actuators. Complete drilling ngs 
Mud pumps and pumping units tor oil wells. Otf-shoro drilling platforms. 
Complete a:r fractionating plants. Fabricated equipment for petroleun* 
refineries, cnemical and petrochemical plants and nuclear power 
stations (fractionatmg columns, heal exchangers, reactors, 
vessels, etc.). Vertical storage tanks with fixed or floating root, 
Pressure vessels for gas storage. LPG cylinders. Gas metom nnd 
pressure regulators. Gasoline pumps Kiosks and prefabric.;ded 
service stations. Prefabricated buddings for industrial ano c-vii 
purposeiL Anodized aluminium frames. Iron castings. 


D«V!SIONE PSFmOHA C I M NT‘.OS . AlPEM SAN DONATO MILANESE ITALIA 


Erooti n • r. ftrenes, petrochemical plants, indus’na! plard^ in general 
Theri io ^'"clecr power station? ('onstruct'on of c, ' n oii and water 
pipeline.^. Inland and off-shore oil and g(as .veil :■ iimg. 
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INE NEAR ERST? 

When is the Tut East the near East? When you 
fly Alitalia, of course. And when is air travel 
more than just a way of getting places? I say, 
you're right again-when you fly Alitalia. Rolls* 
Royce powered super DC-B jeis bring the Far 
East nearer. Speed you to Tokyo or Singapore. 
Bangkok or Bombay. Get you to Sydney in two 
shakes of a kangaroo's tail. If you've got the 
yen for Japan (or anywhere else in the Far East), 
we've got the service to take you. 



If you wont to soo yoursolf on a happy 
holiday, take a look at Winged Arrow Holidays. 
These holidays are all inclusive. You book ex¬ 
clusively through your Travel Agent. Then you 
go exclusively with Alitalia. Stay awhile - in 
style, with all arrangements laid on. See the 
start of it ail today. Send off the coupon below 
for the Winged Arrow Holidays brochure. Mean¬ 
while. here are some samples to whet your 
appetite. 


17days in Japan.£674.0.0 

21 days in India.£519.0.0 

22 days in the 

Far East and Italy.£720.0.0 


Operations to the Far East in conjunction with 
Air France, Japan Air Lines and Lufthansa. 


To: Alitalia Airlines. 251 Regent Street. 
London W1 

Please send me your brochure 
'Winged Arrow Holidays' 

Name.. 

Address.. 



Yf ttr Travel Aim! kntwe 
Amalia. So Hyaa*re 
flying, ga andgaakiai. 
OrcallatAlltalla'a 
afllciw la Laadaa. 
Birmlngkam. Maaaliastar* 
GlaagawarDuMla. - 



Two Years Old? 

True, the Asahi Pentax model SV has been or 
sale since July 1963. But, don’t think it’s c 
two-year-old model. Never! Since it came out 
it has been improved three-hundred and sii 
I times. We keep making costly improvements 
j whenever we think desirable. To give mor< 
satisfaction to customers. To make it as new 
as possible. However old it is. Of course, w< 
could have changed its model name severa 
! times. But, we didn’t. We don’t believe ir 
changing models for the sake of model changes 
Instead, we keep improving the quality and per 
formance. No matter when you buy our cam 
eras, you always buy the latest models. 


Asahi Pentax 


Asahi optical Co., ltd 

C.P.O. 895, Tokyo 



OlSTgilUTCD. SCRVICCD AND 6UARANTCC01N U.K. BY BANK FHOTOGRAPHIC. RHOTOGRA 
RHIC HOUSE. AINTREC ROAD PERIVALE. MIDDX 
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BUSINESSDBRITAIN 


THE ECONOMY 

Who Wants What? 


W hdnesday's economic debate in Par¬ 
liament took place against the back¬ 
ground of a one point drop, to 131, in the 
industrial production index for September: 
another apparently random fluctuation in 
the gentle zigzag which has kept the index 
wobbling between 130 and 133 ever since 
November of last year. This stagnation 
compares worryingly with the inflationary 
rise in weekly earnings per head (which Mr 
Brown^ after arbitration with Mr Callaghan, 
now thinks has been proceeding at an 
annua] rate of 7 per cent so far this year). 
The small drop in production in September 
was rather unexpected, because the unem¬ 
ployment count in the month to October 
1 ith had suggested that unemployment was 
falling again, and this week the count for 
the month to November 10th has suggested 
the same thing. The Government’s policy 
will indeed be going wrong if production is 
dropping and the labour shortage getting 
worse at the same time. 

The Government’s best argument in say¬ 
ing that it is avoiding stop-go is the con¬ 
tinued buoyancy of industry’s investment 
intentions. The academic economists of the 
London and Cambridge Economic Bulletin 
(whose full report will appear in The Tunes 
Review 0/ Industry next week) have been 
the latest to don thi* prophets’ mantle and 
foresee a progressive decline in private in¬ 
vestment after the middle of 1966 ; but they 
still expect a rise 3 per cent in gross 
domestic product between the first half of 
1965 and the second half of 1966, although 
they point out that this would be an annual 
real growth rate of only 2 per cent and less 
than the economy could achieve if produc¬ 
tive possibilities were setting the limit.” 
Like everybody else they warn a powerful 
increase in investment allowances to avoid 
a progressive run-down in industrial in¬ 
vestment in 1967, which would be disas¬ 
trous for long-term growth.” They also 
want an early reduction in Bank rate, but 
seem unlikely to get it. 

Mr Callaghan in Wednesday’s debate was 
still wearing his winter coat, and talking 
proudly of his determination to restrain ex¬ 
penditure in the public sector up to 1970. 
Including restraint on electricity investment, 
. which he seemed to be planning before this 
week’s expensive power cuts? On the 
improvement in the balance of payments, 
Mr Callaghan sounded less euphoric than 
Mr Brown and said merely that the deficit 
for 1965 will ” certainly not be more than 
half” of 1964’s £800 million. The Lon¬ 
don and Csunbridge economists do not com¬ 
pliment the Government very much for this 
year’s improvement in the overseas current 


account. They ascribe nearly half of it to 
an improvement from 1964's unfavourable 
trend of world prices, plus a growth this 
year in income from Britain’s overseas in¬ 
vestments. They intimate that the rise in 
British exports in 1965 has been no more 
than was to be expected in view of the still 
considerable growth in world demand for 
manufactured goods ; indeed there has been 
a further serious fall in Britain’s proportion 
of total world manufactured exports, from 
13.8 per cent to 13.1 per cent. And the 
curb on Britain’s imports, which has been 
helped this year by a good harvest, remains 
depressingly dependent on the continuation 
cf the import surcharge and of domestic 
squeeze. 


STEEL 

Short Time 

T his week’s announcements of short- 
rime working at some major steel plants 
arc the first overt sign of the downturn 
that the industry has been persistently fore¬ 
casting for the end of the year. Richard, 
Thomas and Baldwin—the state-owned 
company—is dismissing 300 men at its 
libbw Vale works. The move is part of 
RTB’s plan to rationalise steel production 
within the flat rolled products division ” and 
would have happened anyway, but it is fair 
to guess that it would not have been made at 
a time of buoyant demand: indeed, the 
company is further introducing short time 
working after Christmas. This follows 
announcements of short time working from 
Workington Iron and Steel, Llanelly Steel 
(aflecting 50 men). South Durham and 
(affecting too) Consett. 

These signs fall a long way .short of mak¬ 
ing a recession, but they point that way. 
The figures published last week for 
October’s production showed it still to be 
unaffected, running higher, on a seasonally 
adjusted basis, than the month before. But 
stocks in the third quarter remained vir¬ 
tually unchanged—a decline in stockbuild¬ 
ing from 48,000 tons added to stocks in the 
second quarter ; and consumption of steel 
in the third quarter was down 5 per cent. 
The weakness is being felt—presently only 
at the ordering level—^in construction and 
some sections of engineering. Demand 
from shipbuilding—the largest user of plate 
—continues strong, still fuelled by the 
government’s credit scheme. Other major 
producers report no slackening in produc¬ 
tion yet although they are cautious about 
the prospects in the New Year. 


R'l'B's decision to cut back reflects more 
the tighter situation in export markets; 
more thati half of its sheet production is 
exported. It had found good markets in 
America, particularly with hedge buying 
against the threatened steel strike at the 
beginning of the year. This has tailed ofl' 
while customers live off their accumulated 
stocks (American production has been cut 
back to accommodate the lull). Added to 
this—and partly because of it—prices in 
export markets have declined until they arc 
at levels which do not repay the exporters’ 
efforts: cold reduced British sheet ex- 
Antwerp is priced at £36-^37 a ton ctMiv 
pared with the British price of £50 los. 
Clearly this hits hard at a heavy exporter 
like RTB. Whether the weakness will seep 
into the home markets—in continental 
Europe as much as Britain—enough to start 
off a repetition of the 1961-63 worldwide 
recession will only be seen after Christmas. 


TRANSPORT 

The Hunting of Hinton 

M r traser’s most embarrassing 
moments at the Ministry of Trans¬ 
port have been concerned with his experi¬ 
ments in transport co-ordinating and their 
aftermaths. There was the miserable 
episode last Christmas when he first com¬ 
missioned f.ord Beeching to carry out a 
general transport inquiry and then, having 
finally thra.shcd out terms and condirions, 
had himself to tell Lord Beeching that the 
Cabinet would not wear it. Now there is 
the non-report that Lord Hinton has sub¬ 
mitted in I.ord Beeching’s place ; the non¬ 
existence of any constructive suggestions 
from Lord Hinton is becoming increasingly 
difficult to conceal. On Tuesday not only 
the Opposition but so redoubtable a Labour 
back bencher as Mr George Strauss were 
on to the scent and the hunting of Hinton 
was on. 

It produced Mr Frank Cousins’s brutal 
public disclosure of the manner of Lord 
Beeching’s departure: ” Wc sacked him.” It 
was suggested, but never proved, that Mr 
Cousins was at the time one of the strongest 
objectors inside the Cabinet to the choice 
of Lord Beeching as a transport rapporteur. 
His parliamentary performance on Tuesday 
rather suggests rumour was right, although 
Mr Cousins had self-admitted allies outside 
the Cabinet in Mr Brown’s own DEA. But 
this does not settle the question of Lord 
Hinton, now departed from the Ministry of 
Transport to the World Bank. The govern¬ 
ment’s deep silence on what, when or how 
he reported is being widely read as meaning 
that his recommendations were deeply dis¬ 
tasteful to Mr Wilson and his colleagues. 
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l»ui the more likely reason for their silence 
U that l.ord Hiiuoii found virtually nothing, 
wrote virtually nothing litkI reeominended 
virtually nothing bevtuul some changes in 
thtf parcels delivery service, details of uhich 
ere being promised with Hlmcsi hysterical 
relief by the Ministry. It is very difliciilt 
to admit, nor that you have picked the 
wrong man, but that by one of those 
ironies, you have picked the one man in 
England who would fail to produce a report 
because he himself saw nothing to report 
about. Lord Hinton has done his job 
according to his lights, as he has every task 
he has undertaken. This does not mean 
that there is not still a case for looking at 
Britain's inland transport system as a whole 
—for. once. But it does mean it is now 
impossible for this government to do it 
without looking uncommonlv silly and more 
than a tittle mean. 


INVMST^ttlNT INC:itN I fVEB 

So What? 

S IX out of ten respondents to a survey 
by the Confederation of British Indus¬ 
try make their calculations after tax ; and 
the proportion is larger among larger com¬ 
panies. By now, after all the publicity 
about backwardness in investment appraisal, 
iiu»st cximpanies ought to have got the mes¬ 


sage and know the right answer to this ques¬ 
tion. So Mr Callaghan should not assume 
t(v;? rjadily that all that is needed for invest¬ 
ment incentives is to incr:ase the rate of 
existing investment allovvaiices to offset their 
devaluation resulting from the corporation 
tax. Whai is surprising is that only one- 
third of rhiise quesiion:d (but 41 per cent 
of the large invesiursj confirmed that a re¬ 
duction in the value of the allowances would 
cause cut-backs in their capital investment 
programme. 

The CBI also investigated the form in 
which its members would most prefer the 
incentive to be given. Bv far the most 
popular alternative was the free deprecia¬ 
tion " method, with a ro per cent invest¬ 
ment allowance. This means, in effect, 
that the whole of the capital cost is charged 
for tax in the year in which the item is 
bought. Clearly the immediacy and sim¬ 
plicity of this mcihi'd outweighed the 
disadvantage—the small investment allow¬ 
ance bonus " Cii is currenrly 30 per cent 
of the capital cost). Unfortunately this 
method would result in a drop in company 
taxation revenue of some £^00 million in 
the first year after the changeover, with 
significant (but rapering) further losses in 
the next four or five ycar^. Phasing the 
change over a longer period, on the other 
hand, would destroy one of its main advan¬ 
tages—simplicity. If, therefore, free 

depreciation were regarded as a non¬ 
starter, those questioned preferred the 
existing system of investment allowances, 
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with the rate raised enough to restore their 
value. The two less popular alternatives 
were :i 15 per cent cash grant and a deduc¬ 
tion ot ij per cent (of the asset’s cost; trom 
iiie ne.xr paynicm of ia\ due. 

It iS undoubtedly true that under the 
present system the benefit is iheorcrically 
iinjeitdin Cbecause companies do not 
knew future rates of company tax when 
investing in plant) and delayed (the benefit, 
in the form of a lower tax payment, usually 
turns up about 18 months after the asset 
is bought). But it is also relatively simple 
administratively and the investment allow¬ 
ance due is settled when the company's tax 
liability is agreed every year, with very little 
extra work. Businessmen, it seems, would 
prefer these devils they know* (18 months’ 
delay, possible marginal changes in com¬ 
pany tax rates) to the one they don’t— 
claiming cash grants from the government. 

But whai about the 50 per cent of busi¬ 
ness that did not respond to the CBI ques¬ 
tionnaire ? Is it not likely that these in¬ 
cluded a high proportion of the unsophisti¬ 
cated, who are bewildered by the present 
tax arrangements and would be more re¬ 
sponsive ro a straight cash bonus or tax 
credit ? There mav be a real cunfiicc be¬ 
tween large businesses, which prefer the 
present system that thev have fullv mas¬ 
tered, and dislike the delay and uncertainty 
they now suffer in drawing cash grants in 
development areas ; and the dimmer firms 
who are admittedly much smaller investors. 
But they are the firms which need prodding. 


IND!C'\T(>RS 


THE BRITISH ECONOMY 


LABOUR MARKET 
Unemployment apparently stilt 
on downward trend in November 

—if seasonal effects can be judged 
properly. But vacancies apparently 
down too. 


INDUSTRIAL OUTPUT 

Virtually stagnant. Index slipped a 
full point in September, but for the 
third quarter was about a half of one 
per cent higher than in the 
second quarter. Both engineering 
and chemicals reported reduced 
activity in September: manufacturing 
output as a whole was 2 per cent 
down from its peak. 


MACHINE TOOLS 

Ordering still subdued—but not 
all that much. Downward trend in 
new orders in the first half of the 
year seems to be flattening out. 
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Mon til 

SI 

1 

Previous 

month 

Three 

months ago 

Twelve 
niontliH ago 

Industrial 
production * 

September 

131 

-1 


•» 2* 

ainploymant * 

September 

104 2 

-0 1 

10 3 

-0 3 

productivity * 

September 

126 

-« 


13 

Export trade *t 

October 

130 

+ 2 

-9 

17 

Retail traded 

Saptemberf 

123 
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Unemployment * ! 

[ November 

74 i 

-2S 

-4 i 

-7-3 

Wage rates (weekly; 

October 

130 2 

+0-3 

^0 0 

+ 4*7 

Retail prices 

October 

121 9 

+ 0 1 

»0 4 

443 

Export prices 

September 

110 ! 

Nil 

t1 

+2 
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rate of \ 4%. f quarter average, t Provisionel. 
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FURTHER £7m IN PRINTING PRESSES 


Vickers-Crabtree Combinatioii 


Two familiar figures in industrial circles, active coUeagues 
publicly on behalf of British industry, have now come to- 
gedier on a directly commercial basis. 

They are Col. H. S. J. Jclf, of George Mann, and Mr. Peter 
N. Crabtree of the R. W. Crabtree Group of Companies. 

They worked together as executive members of the West 
Riding Association of the Engineering Employers* Federa¬ 
tion, representing one of the most hcavOy-kaduatrialised 
areas in Britain. Now this co-operation has deepened into a 
direct association on a day-to-day business level. 


Tho tie between the two directors 
is part of the first sta^c of ra¬ 
tionalisation following tue acqui¬ 
sition of the B. W. Crabtree Group 
by Vickers Ltd in September this 
year. It Is the first practical stop 
to link the standing printing ma¬ 
chinery interests of Vickers and 
the newly-acqulrcd press manu- 
factm'ing organisation. 

Col. Jolf has taken on the addi¬ 
tional duties of Drautv Chairman 
on the Board of u. W. Crabtree 
and Sons and anot her Mnnn direc¬ 
tor, Mr. R. O. Taylor b.ns olso 
joined that Board. Mr. Peter 
Crabtree, with Mr. A. Ra vner have 
l^oinod the Mann Board. Apart 
n*om thopo changes, the Boards of 
the two companies remain the 
same. 

The move has more aigniflcanco 
than an exchange of Board ap¬ 
pointments. It is a firm indication 
of a process which is likely to 
consolidate Britain*.*? printing 
machinery exports and reduce 
the country's imports. 

UEMNNQ MANUFACTINUEIIS 

The R. W. Crabtree Group, one of 
the leading newspaper and offset 
press manufacturers in Europe 
Las been meeting stlffer competi¬ 
tion on deliveiw promises in cer¬ 
tain a.reas in the world. This has 
come largely from industrial 
combined which have already 
merged manufiacturing fkollities 
to overcome the braking effect of 
a trouble common to most de¬ 
veloped countries—shortage of 
skilled labour in areas most con¬ 
venient for expanding production. 

Paradoxically, it Is tbc Group's 
success — involving considerable 
growth in the post-war years— 
whloh has led to this dlniculty. 
The larger proportion of British 
newspaper dallies ore printed on 
Crabtree machines. 

fiMUP DKPOIITS 

The Group exports over half its 


production and has large news¬ 
paper liisU notions in Spain, 
Canado.. Now Zealand, South 
Africa. France, Sweden, Holland 
and a number of other countrieB. 
In the smaller, offset field it has 
produced the first British multi¬ 
colour unit pi’ess. the world's 
fhsterit l>vo-colnur machine and 
the la.x^‘ost offset perfector, which 
is now selling very well in the 
U.S.A. It Is also succossfril in that 
boon to tho smaller newspaper 
publisher—web-olTset production 
—and har a ninnlier of subsidiaries 
making prc-scnsltlsed printing 
plates and photographic and pro- 
oesBlng e<piipnionl for the print¬ 
ing induRtry. 

FULL ORDER BOOKS 

Crabtree’s full order books—in 
the case of newspaper presses, as 
much as four years ahead—have, 
despite plant expansion, restricted 
the C/Ompolit.lve delivery position 
in some c<ases and it beoame an 
obviously progressive move to 
look for greater productive capa¬ 
city. This vas found In our own 
large industrial concern which 
already had strong machinery 
manufacturing Interests. 

In August, Vickers made an 
offhr, supported by the Crabtree 
Board, to the shareholders of the 
R. W. Crabtree Group which 
totalled £6.925,406. This was ac¬ 
cepted in September and the first 
formal move had been made to¬ 
wards a greater share of the 
markets by British printing ma¬ 
chinery manufacturers. 

George Mann in the offset field 
and K. W. Crabtree, producing 
newqmper, offset and letterpress 
maemnos, have a substantial 
share of tho British market and 
the rationalisation begun with 
the crOBB-appointmentB will un¬ 



doubtedly lead to the capacity picture. This new association 
for taking a bite out of the present should signify a greater share of 
imported machinery. all the orders booked in other 

And that Is only part of the countries. 



On rout0 to Id*# eomoftt plant at Tunataad Quarry, near 
Buxton, iooma of tho htggaot cement mitte to be constructed 
in tho VmM Kingdom, manttfaciured by the Cement 
{Ma chin e r y BkMem ot Viehers, et Barrow. Ae reported in 
I the JWy Mp$4 ieeue tf VIekere Review, thie contract for 
\the wniU mndmteUBory equipment woe won^Viehera in the 
\JaceefhemicmnpeHmonfnm Britieh, American and otiter 
j ooeraeaa compamee. 
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Rolinda 
contintint 
to Alaska 

CMMDMN VICKERS BUILD 
wnuE^MiiRSiiip ; 

BrlAerlaft jhodei:n inetliods of 
tmnspoft md cargo- handling to 
theliistotic places of the Klondike; 
Gold Huflh — Yukon, Wbltehorfle, • 
Dawson City and The Panhandle 
^Is a unique 6.000 dwt oontalner; 
ship built for the White Pass and 
YukonBoute by Canadian Vickers 
Shipyards l«imt1ied, Monti*eal. and j 
now in Bcrvkse between Vancouver r 
and Alaska. i 

Built at a cost of over 6,000,0001 
dollars, and launohedln April this 
yw, m.v. Vrank H* Brown made a 
aB-day voyam tlron:i Canada's east 
c^iaat, via ttie Panama Ganal, to 
tske up her station at Vancouver. 
British Columbia for the run tu 
the Yukon Territory. Alaska. 

Eeplacdng the 4.000 ton Ctijford - 
/.'iJobm-built by Vickers and. 
launched In 1855—the new Vessel 
la namedaP er the president of the; 
White Pass de Yukon Houle, which i 
la recognised as a world leader in • 
the (levelopmen't of modem 
fmlght‘haridltng. 

HMD TO DAWSON CITY 

The While Pass and Yukon 
Route bc«un operations In the 
Yukon with construction of a rail¬ 
way in 1898 between Skagway, 
Ale elm, find Whitehorse. Later aj 
roivd to Dawson City made thej 
stoambonts obsolete. Various j 
sU-amMiiij.* oonipanuM uu’ried, 
p-ooik- livMu Hip niainlnnil pni-t.s to, 
, nni il in Ift’ViWIutP [•ass 
l;ninc-hi‘d ttiplr ov.’n vorkpI. usins:' 
foi* Hu‘ llnl time ever tempera-: 
tun' euiHj'OllPd sled cojitamoi's. 
11 h’. liviiwlil that the Clillord J, 
wiis Hie world's tli-st shiPj 
dfsIf'iUMl sjx'e.ilically for liandliiig • 
centsineri/ptl freight. I 

TliP new. iaigur, and more nuid-, 
ern vessel carries, in seven cargo, 
cells, four types of coiitalnei's: 
dny. vented, heated and refrige¬ 
rated. a il of a standai'd 261 x 8 x 
8 ft. sI«o. designed for integrated 
ship-tra in-truck transportation. 



^Perniaemt , 

Ma^i|bts 

*+ermancnt ^ifnots", a rte'w 24- 
minute'film made by English Steel 
Corporation's film unit and In¬ 
tended for showing to students of 
electidcal engineering, physics or 
metallurgy, recolvedlts premiere 
before an audience of trade and 
technical Journaltsts. 

Made for English Steel Magnet 
Corporation, Openshaw. Man- 
^sten the 16 mm colour Him 
demonsiratea modOrn aolpmlflo 
teohmaueg iiacd the^ne^op- 
mvnt of^permanehl maglipt imit^ 
nalS) iliaiiuliact.urlng tMlmmuda 
and research and development. 

Tlio film la available for showing 
to students at ordinary and higher 
national certificato levels, or 
sixth form pliyslos students. 


i A plaia being raified to tHe^vdcCtl ptior to cenlri-bhtuling, ilescuUng and ; 
tmmoiion ' 

Ml-VICii^ NEW PLATE MUL! 

A new £4m sUiiiileM^Mvdl piste: incorpornles many new fearnres | 
mUl with an optimum eM^lty involving advanced trehniquea 
' of 30|000 toui a year, iSK tor automatic cont rols. 

FIrih.Vickers Sminless Steels WON SWIFACE fMISN 
' Limited at Sheffield—the first of A particular requirement for 

• r *“«««•“»• acmand; surface llnish. and of uniform. 

for St^less steel from many and physiuni pim)or-' 

Indlistrlcsa 1 tics. This has been achioved by: 

Apart from general and consu-; matching roller and conveyor > 
mer-goods—beeroontainers.wash- > speeds throughout Hie whole ! 
Ing machine .tubs, motor car j process to eliminate scratching of 
trim, sink tbps, heaters, cookers j the plate, full intereomnuinica-; 
and eleotrlo cooker oomponents. tlon between controls, provision' 
all increasingly using stainleeR i for visual inspection iit all stages,: 

I steel—there is A big and growing and dressing by portai)lc tools if' 
i market for this material for In-' necessary. : 

• duatrial plant for the mannfac-' Steel, iisnalty In slahs of up to • 

. turc of choiiiioals. ferlilisors. 30 feel long and 5! inches t hick. Is 

• libres. lexliles. l)rewing, food' dellvei*ed to the slab preparation 

, processing, and many other ' bay whore it is grcnind and flamo 
. produels. cut to suitable lengths. Slabs are 

■ Despite the relatively high cost, heated for rolling and convoyed 
ton for ton. of stainless steel, it automatically to the plate mill, 
can still be competitive with which is driven by two 2.500 h.p. 

! other stoeds. non-forrouR end motors giving a mill speed of up 
j coated metals when tlnisliing and to 630 ft per minute. 

' labour cost s arc considered, ddccct cahtbiil system 

■ mwei^eighte oan^°adoDte^^ ^ preset control es^tem allowa 

^wo oompiete programmes to bo 
wtHihUa ‘ coiTlod out automatically. 

I After hot Shearing, material Is 
conveved to an annealing furnace 
, and thloknesBes up to three inches.! operating at a maximum tempera¬ 
ture of 1.100''C, and discharged 
onto a quenoh-tablo. followed by 
levelling, cooling. Onlshlng and 
final shearing. 

The new plate mill was devised 
and engineered by Firth-Viokem. 
and built by Davy and United 
Engineering Co Ltd, who also 
sniroUed the auxiliary mill and 
plate shearing equipment. Main 
contractors for electrical equip¬ 
ment were Associated Electrical 
Industries Ltd. 

ODIMANEilT OUmiTION 
Plrth-Vlckers have mounted a 
permanent exhibition at their 
Bhepcote Lane Works, Sheffield, 
domonstratlng stainless stool as 
one of the most wldeiy-used mod¬ 
em engineering mateidals. The 
display shows various stages in 
production, finished material 
including a half-inch plate ten 
metres loim and two metres wide 
produced m the new mill, and 
finished artloleB produced from 
sheet, strip or plate. 


Handling egnlment uhique to 
the Frank H, Brown Includes a 
cuBlom-bullt gantry crane which 
moves foie and aft at 100 It per 
minute, worklug all seven dells or 

» holds. MAxlmiun lift to 
lb. Completely elimlnathig 
thr clutter W booms and masts 
URuallyaseociatedwlthfrelghters. 
the crane can be nsatly “parked** 
next to the biidge when the vessel 
is at sea. 

Addllional bulk freight is car¬ 
ried on trays and raeks, and the 
vesHi l is equipped to oanv 683,000 
uullgjvi of nctroleum and cargo oil 
ill H))eciai liiert-gas-preaearized 
tjinks. ' 

tivcrall length of the Pr^unk H. 
Htc.rt, xh im ft (.371 ft b.p.): 
mouUird bi’cadthlOft: design lofyd 
(Ir.nug lit i»fr 6 in ; eerWee speodldJI 
knoiA. s*ie is powered by two dle- 
.Hiii ragluc R oacli developing 2,880 

li.li.p. 
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in action-^ Hendrix dragline 
bucket maniifactured by Jack 
Oiding & Co Lid (a member 
the Vickers Group) at their 
Hatfield Works. Seventyrsight 
similar dragline buckete, in 
eises ranging from three quarts 
ers to two and a haff cubic yards 
capacity have recently been 
produced and exported to Japan* 

The first of two twin screw, feosa 
rudder tuge for the AfowcAaal'ar 
Ship Canal Company, the AiSC 
Utox has Just entered eermee. 
Both vessels are fittsd whft 
Vickers stesringgear type PCS6o 
spectfieally designed to meet the 
restricted space aoailahim in ikts 
close of vessel and to provide 
accurate and rapid reeponsm to 
helm mo v ements* 

These gears are capable of mov¬ 
ing' the twin rudders through an 
eighty degree angular movement 
.In a time of twelve seoonds with 
the vessel travelling at its fbU 
speed of 11.3 knots. 

The geaxe are of the eleotro- 
hydrauTic type giving both power 
end emergency hmid steering 
fi*om the bridge, me ohangeover 
from power to hand atoerlng. 
cuning automatldhlly In too 
event of power failure. 
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VTCKERS RKVIEW 


REFUSE DISPOSAL-^dWING MENACE 




New, economic approach 


At Mlllbank Conference Suite Iniil 
licr, loc^ goveimment officers and^i 
were present at the introducti^^ 
refuse conversion plant* a coi ' 
ftroach to the growing menace 
Sccrdrum quickly converts jrefui 
board. Into a material which 
psLpcr, dust, Arcs and vermin* 

Viokora Seerdmm Llmltod-^ 1 . 

now ('•aini>aiiv launoliod tolntly ofnft© BwUinj^ott, Guckfleld, Port 
by VU bcj*H and civil ciitfineero, Talimt and Llandudno, The 
WUlljjm K.RersLimltod-'lHmanu-1 
and 'mai'koting tlie 
plant, wlilch has ali'i^ady lK»en 
ordiirod p.v Incal aiithorliloB In 
Ln(j;liiud and Wales. 



BiUlingdouplanl bas already been 
inslallod., 

Seerdrum Allmlnatbs mnnual 
liandlln^ of roftine. and reduces 
capibal Investment and operating 
costs by cut ting power and nuui’ 
power requirement a. A seven-year 
ivnlal Hi:lioiiie operated by the 
eompRn.y means that Beerdrum 
plant can be installed for as little 


Vickertt Seerdnun refuse conversion plant 


ROTATING DRUM 

Roiatlivr at 11 r.p.m., the 29 a 
long, H It diameter drum con deal.. 

with tin* iT-fiiH*! arlaing daily fiVnn i «■« Is. per year per head pf popula -1 
a population of 80 ,OOUpef^e, t lon. and with two men running 

with antomatie re.1(>»bt> senarotiem I it, oporuUjig costs should not ex- i 
andlln rous metal exti’ncuonj', t coed anoi licr Is. jv)r year per head. ■ 
nf^Uverod complete to sit« on a i Compiired wli fi tlio enrroiil 
2rblonl9w4oad0rn^bk,SecrdT*um ' national e?:prnditiiroof£'l8mil1ion ! 
plant Is,set on a Al^le concrete I evoi-y .vear on I'cftiHc ooJlection ' 
idab foundation and can go to and disposal, tills ncntonnancff 

work almost indnadlatoly. It can ' aed economy offema dramatic an- ,= ^v r ' ■ -nir - -—-— 

be sited actually ona tipplng^lte.; swor to one of t he malnr probleniF^: buildci-s is Mr Arthur St orey, a 
" ■ ■ an alterna- of municipal authorities. director of Vickers Limited En* 

* • , I gineerintT Group and Gtmeral 

LIKE LfAR-MODLO ' Manager of the comiWxy'B Barrow 

Engineering Works. He 


N.A.M.E. CHAIRMAN NAMED 


jNew Chair 
Associatio] 


and simply moved to 
) site 


live site when nocesaai'y. 

Vlokersforeseea big export mar¬ 
ket for Beeidrum plant, and ore 
making plans ' 

»dvehr on^to 

wU(&ly1n tbrindairEMt: 
win Una the .plant useful tn pro¬ 
cessing refuse for desert reolama- 
tlou programmes. 

Municipal authorities which 
have already oi*dered plant in- 


an of the Kationat 
Marino Engine* 
a 


Soerdrnm works on the prin- 


was 


ap- 


Presentation 
to US Mnseum 


A re.cont presentation to the 
. Peabody Museum of Salem. Mass, 

ciplo of reducing the strength of v'® Associntion s was made by VtukciTi Instruments 

tibrouB mnierial by the addition of ■ ''•fi® Incorporated, the Amoiican tis- 

moisture, crushing and screening, I Mi’Stoi^, Is also a director sociatc of tho British company, 

to produce a material resembling! Company Vlckei-s InstjHimentB Ltd. 

leap-mould which is flro-reslstant, l Chairman of This took place in Balem when 

unattractive to vermin, compHcli the British Heseareh Asao- Mr G. R. Osgood, Executive Vice 
and stable in wind, and which ■ President and Ihroctor of Vickcre 

requires no covering top-.soil a.s ! Committee and VJco-Cliairinan of j ijistnimenls Inconiomtod hnnded 

tipping procoods. 1 Pametrada. to Mr M. V. BrewJngton, Assistant 

- -. ■ — ■ , ■ ■ , Director luid Curator ol'MArltime 

.- . - --. at the Peabody MutuMim, 

a Troughton Circle dating Ijock to 
tbe year 1795. 


I Troughl’on Circles, wbioh wore 
forerunner XRf tbe sextant as 



; it is known today, were ingtn»* 
nients used lea by navigators 
of the period. 

The name Troughton. together 
with those of Thomas Cooke and 
i William Simms will always be 
j associated with sclentiilc insti'u- 
menu. The Troughton & Simms 
I business can be traced back to the 
n of George the First. 

, 1915 VicKerH obtained an in¬ 

terest in T. C. Cooko Sc Sons Ltd 
I followed by the acquisition m 
' Troughton Sb Simms Ltd* ' 

; Charlton. London, in 1920; an 
' 1922 the comiMinles were ama 
' mated under the name of Cooke, 
Troughton & Simms Ltd. 

C.^kor Inatromenta Limited 
together ^^,40oolUB *npoagbton 

. , . . ntdwjcffiy 

Thd fMPlh 64i/6do dwt aupitrSanker North Sa n ds seen in the Tyne for dfydacktng of Viehere^ 


pumiSaeAFHetGooKnm Qg>i»Hia,Ds oasostts. wurfimtEiDs 


’Pdlmere HehSum Yard after eneeeeafuify eampteting preliminary tnaU* The iangeet ehip 
handled eo jar ai this yard woe fho Boston. 869/16 in long smd the largeet oeeeel ever 
doekedon the Tyne, the Sp^ojdf.dtol Ot^wa, woe aieo at Palmere. 


mfcfdSiS^^ We ^otihtry^nd 
are also one of the largest ma kers 
of 8ui*vrylng Instromonu. 
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VICKICIIB HEVIBW 




New thinking 
on 

first aid 


Complete re-tbinkliiff on the sub- 
ieot of first aid hae resulted in the 
development of VIokers Inflatable 


manufaotured 
ted, Basinff- 


oplints', now bel 
t^^teygenalre 

Out jsoes the traditional wooden 
or twd metal q^llnt, which Is in¬ 
convenient to store and carry, 
in aODlioatlon. 
momnes^m^Inflataue splint 
which ii small and oompaot in 


•atioa and eii^ve control of 
haemorrhm. completely tran_ 
parent to X-rays, and so smmle to 
apply that even untrained per¬ 
sonnel may quiokljy fit It in dark¬ 
ness and restricted conditions. 


TNEPMIICIfU 

The principle of inflatable 
splints IB encasinar a fractured 
member within a transparent 
cushion which is inflatable by 
mouth. The transparent plastic 
splint is simply slipped over the 
limb and pressure applied arradu- 
ally to a comfortable level by In¬ 
flation. A plastic slide fastener 
enables the splint to l)c closed 
around the limb bofotv' inflation, 
and removed without pain or 
dlsturbancyC when nocensary. 

Ox.vK:enaire, who have produced 
several models Includlnar one for 
the lower part of the body, antici¬ 
pate n larpre demand for the sp lints 
from many authorlttcH ooncornod 
with instant first aid. Inoludinff 
armed forebs. police, ambulamse 
and fire brigades, sports clubs, and 
industi'lal nrst-oia posts. 

Because of their small packed 
size, the splints are Ideal for in¬ 
clusion In portable first aid kit.s of 
the type carried in some public 
Hcrvicie vehicles, ambulances and 
police oars. 



Sh 0 wi\ 


how X-raya may be taken 
.. aplini 



One ef the new wire inching maehinee now being manu-^ 
fneinred for Nwr^kmnptcn Machinery Co Lid, by Vichers 
Creyfard Werhe^ Fegtnree qf the maehinee are the robawt 
canetmeiian, toUdfy eneiaeed gears and wide field qf 
cation eouering a range ef three to eeoen wire etrande as 
well ae the standard range qf bunched ware. 

The maehinee are qf the dqubte*twiei type for $€»inch tahe- 
up bobbins, and have a rotor speed qf 960 r*p»m» IHmensions 
tf the machines are is ft long, sft high and sft 5 in wi^^ 


New nuclear-propelled Fleet 
Submarine to be HMS Churchill. 


To be named after the late Sir Winston Churehlll, the Royal 
Navy's fourth nuclear-propelled Fleet submarine has been 
ordered by the Ministry of Defence, the hull to be constructed 
by Viekers Shipbuilding Group. 


Placlncr of the order was an¬ 
nounced appL-oni'ialnly at a Tra¬ 
falgar Night dliiuer at lice-on- 
Solont. \\M^ (ihurchill will Im) ihe 
first ship built for the Royal Navy 
to be named after Britaln^s war¬ 
time leader, and First Lord of the 
Admiralty during the early part 
of the world wai^. 

Vickers built llie prototype 
Fleet submarine. HMS Dread- 
nought tOXid received the orders for 
the second and third. Valiant and 
Warapiic. 


HMS ChurchilL2BS ft long and 
with a beam of 33 ft, will be able to 
remain submerged for up to two 
months if necessary, thfo endur¬ 
ance being facilitated by the fit¬ 
ting of a reactor which need be 
refuelled only at long intervals, 
and the latest alr-oondltlonizig 
and purification equipment. 

Her primary role will be in anti- 
aubmarlne warfore, but she will he 
equally effective afl^nst aurliace 
" Armament will be horn- 


shipping. Armi 
ing wrpedoes. 
Navigation 1 


Navigation equipment will in¬ 
clude a long-range sonar. Inertial 
navigation system, and means of 


._jlow ice. 

--be 11 officers and 

7d ratings, with an exceptionally 


high standard of accommodation. 

A former HMS Churchill, named 
after villagos in England and USA 
was an Amorlcan-bullt destroyer 
transferred to the RN in 1940, 
which took part In Atlantic con- 
voys, was transferred to the Rus¬ 
sian Navy In 1914 and sunk by a 
U-boat in the Arctic Ocean in 
January 1945. 


VALIANT TO VALIANT 

Over a century of Vickers experi¬ 
ence in the various fields of trans¬ 
port engineering, from the first 
rail wasrs and brldc^s to the launch¬ 
ing of nuclear propelled subma- 
rines was recalled at a ceremony 
last Friday (IfithNovembert^whsn 
the name-plate from BrltiwRail's 
steam locomotive Valiant was 
officially prosented to the Captain 
of the Viokers-bullt submarine 
BTMH Valiant. 

Built at Crewe for the London 
Midland and Seq^sh Railway In 
1936, loco No Valiant was 
withdrawn from service In 1962 
after covering a total mileage of 
1,148,785. 

One of the Silver Jubilee Class, 
4g-0, the looo weighed in Workhig 
I order 133 tons 4 cwt, with a boiler 
pressure of 225 lbs per sc in, 
^driving three 17 x US In cyltimerB. 


BIRTH OF A GIANT 


*'Birth of a Oiant*'. the new 
Vickers film which depicts the 
launching of the 100,000 ton BF 
tanker, British Admiral at Barrow- 
In-Pumess, has boon booked for a 
second run of showings at local 
cinemas. 

Filmed In Eastmoncolour, 
‘*BiHh of a Oiant" mns for 12 
minutes and is notable for Incor¬ 
porating a fell sound-track with 
striking sound effects but no 
commentary. It dramatically 
recreates tbe tension and. excite¬ 
ment of craftsmen, spoctators 
and VIP guests gathered for the 
launching. 

The film can be seen at the fol¬ 
lowing Classic Cinemas from the 
dates shown:— 

CROYOOIMIeceiRber 5th (7 feyi) 
SOOTNAMPTM-JlecBnibwr 13th (6 Ays) 
NOniNO HILL- lanuarv 2Ri 1W (4 diys) 
DALSTON-limiary IBth 1961 (4 dayi) 
MKE6 STREET—/aamry 20th 1918 (3 Raya) 
WATCRLOO-JanHary 39th 1998 (7 tfiyt) 
TOOTINR-Febniary 10th (1RI6) (3 diys) 
CHELSEA-Fehniary 20th 1919 (4 days) 
STOCKWELL-March Ith INS (4 days) 

This and other Vickers films 
are available In 16 mm and can 
be obtained on free loan from the 
Photographic Department, 
Vickers Ltd. 



Casing for one c, . 
water pumps, each qf p /I M A 
diamstmr made at Vichers 
Aotrofo IVorhs, for the new 
Kingsnorth Power Station near 
Rochester,Kent,shownprior to 
assembly qf formworh and 
casting qf conereis vohstes 
around them* 

Previous contrihutions by 
Vichers towards this hum new 
CBOB power station ineS$dsths 
suppfyby EngUshSteeiCastings 
Corporation w/we^leeepressure 
turbhw hmor cashtgs, woighing 

loi 




. Southom Projoot 
Group is Tssponsibls for the 


struetionf consulting snginssrs 
are Bwbanh PartnersLid* , 
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BUSINESS: BRITAIN 


DEFENCE ORDERS 

The Price of an Aircraft 
Industry 

R oll$*royce took no visible part in the 
press conference hurriedly called on 
Monday, at which the aircraft industry 
protested against delays in announcing how 
much British equipment would be ordered 
for the RAF’s promised American aircraft 
ttsd two days later the reasons for its 
alienee became dear: the Minister of 
Aviation told the House of Commons on 
Wednesday that the decision to re-fit the 
RAF’s Ph^tom bombers with Rolls*Royce 
engines had already been taken,. He went 
further, and said that it is largely because 
we appreciate the great importance of the 
industrial value of this firm that we have 
taken this decision,"* because the Phantoms 
are going to be vastly more expensive now 
than they would have been bought off the 
shelf with their American jets. 

This is inevitable ; an aircraft is designed 
as a complete entity and to re-fit it with 
equipment not specifically designed for it 
from the outset is tantamount to getting a 
living body to accept an alien graft: both 
can be done but they require effort. And 
in aviation, effort gets measured in terms of 
mounting cost. No one should be surprised 
ai this. The American manufacturers have 
bad to spend a good deal modifying their 
aircraft to take Rolls-Royce’s engine and 
Rolls-Royce seems to have run into trouble 
boosting its engine to Phantom standards. 
“The costs of developing and producing 
the version of the Spey required lor the 
Phantom have increased substantially above 
tbe 1964 assumptions.” The government 
is prepared to bear the extra cost in order 
to give Rolls-Royce a reasonable flow of 
work. I'his amounts to a policy of deli¬ 
berately subsidising chosen companies to 
keep a viable aircraft industry alive in 
Britain, and the same will be true of what¬ 
ever electronic and other plant is ordered 
from British factories for the Phantom and 
other American aircraft. A modified air¬ 
craft will always be more expensive than the 
same version off-the-shelf. If this basic 
rule of thumb is accepted by the government 
and the aircraft industry, and the fact that 
a policy of Fit-British represents a policy 
of openly subsidising industry, then so be 
it. 


RAILWAVS 

The Long and The Short 

F ollowing the scrapping last spring of 
the TSR a project, British Rail’s 
Derby Research centre has become the new 
heme of a small team of aero-en^eers who 
have found that g truck running at high 
speed has subilOT prdi^ems very like those 
of an aircraft. Tn^ solution to tSlCSO prob; 
kms sounds far from revolutionary: put¬ 
ting the truck’s wheels at the corners is 
doing no more than Citroen did with cars 


years ago, and four wheel independent sus¬ 
pension with hydraulically damped springs 
is quite a commr.n feature in the car world. 
But these things are certainly new in trucks, 
which traditionally have solid axles mounted 
on leaf springs. This system holds the 
wheels both laterally and longitudinally 
while allowing up and dewn movement. 
The idea behind the new model is to allow 
the wheels enough play to rake curves 
smoothly but to control this freedom on 
straight track. The International Railway 
Union, however, has just decided that the 
ideal fast tuning truck should have a short 
wheelbase and a large overhang at each end. 
But in braking from a high speed there is a 
weight transfer to the trout of the truck 
which combines with the large overhang to 
push down, the front end and lift the back ; 
there is thus a tendency for trucks, unless 
they have a very special coupling, to run 
under each other along the train. 

But is ultra high speed necessary? The 
Derby design is suitable for speeds of 150 
mph, although its running trials will be at 
75 mph. The permanent way costs of high 
speed rise quickly and this suggests that ihc 
new design may have a specification which 
is far too high for any likely use. It is un¬ 
safe to cant a track more than six inches on 
curves, so unless many main line curves are 
flattened, ultra high speed trains will bear 
very hard on the outside rail, which will 
have to be repeatedly realigned, and the 
whole curve will bulge outwards. Flatten¬ 
ing curves would involve compulsory land 
piirchase and this would be expensive and 
image d^troying. Moreover, the truck’s 
complicated springing, Which raises its. cost 
by 10 per cent or just over £200^ could be 
a source of weakness in operation—the 
** ’ammer, ’aramer, ’ammer on the *ard ’igh 
road ” has been the end of many promising 
rail designs. But the railways need a cheap 
and railworthy truck capable of running at 
pTssenger train speeds, and the Derby de¬ 
sign is no pipe dream. In a country as small 
as Britain, however, the time saved by in¬ 
creasing speeds and expenses drastically is 
often of little or no practical value. Main¬ 
taining a high throughput speed depends 
more on fast handling than on the speed 
of the train itself. IJner trains only got mov¬ 
ing this week, with the unions still firmly in 
control—road terminals were only open to 
British Rail lorries and not private hauliers. 
That will have to change if freight trains 
even this fast are to be a success and so will 
tbe amount of freight they carry. On the 
first runs, only three of the 34 containers on 
the trip from Glasgow to London were full 
of freight and only two on the northbound 
train ; the rest carried ballast. 


MERCHANT BANKS 

Gentlemen* s Agreement 

T ub fncrgcf of the small private merchant 
^ bank ofj. F. Thomasson with Chartcr- 
house-jsphet (10 form C^rterhouse-Japhet 
and Thomasson) was W^rfed out with tvpical 
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City informality. Themasson's young direc¬ 
tors felt that the bank’s growth rate was not 
good enough and that ir.s small size counted 
against it in one of its leading interests, 
company finance and advice. They thought 
a union with a bigger bank with comple¬ 
mentary interests was necessary but did not 
want to he swallowed into a vast institution. 
A friend of the chairman, Mr G. E. Borrett, 
casually mentioned Thomas.son*s views to 
Mr W. F. Ram, chairman of Charterhouse 
Group, w'hich owns Charterfaousc-Japhet, 
and the merger went from there. 

Charterhousc-Japhet is not carrving out 
any sort of rescue operation. It wifi benefit 
from the merger. Thomasson has a thriv¬ 
ing business in investment management and 
one of its strong points is that it is prepared 
to take clients with as little as 20,000— 
most merchant banks like 100,000 or 
more. In this field (/J is comparatively 
weak. Thomasson also specialises in 
financing small provincial ccunpanies and 
will add its customers to C-J*s, but it has 
not been active in issue work—companies 
prefer to have a big name, like behind 
them when they come to the market. Bur 
its outstanding success. Pillar Holdings 
(now under Mr Borreti's chairmanship), 
(Hight to have brought more issue business. 
In acceptance credit work it was labouring 
against the twin disadvantages of having tOi> 
capital and reserves to back a worth¬ 
while business and also of not being a mem- 
b.’r rf the pukka Accepting Houses Om- 
mitree, to which C-J belongs. 

Much of Th(mia.s8on’s attraction to cus¬ 
tomers lay in its smallness and consequent 
iniimacv, and if might have been better to 
keep it as a separate entity, even if C-J pro¬ 
vided the necessary capital backing and 
sc:me of its business. But the main factor 
working against this sort of arrangement, 
apart from the obvious economies to be 
made by euiiing down tm valuable olfice 
space, was OJ’s need to introduce new men 
of the right age into its top management. 
Good men are getting hard to find in mer¬ 
chant banking and mergers arc a good way 
of pooling valuable assets. But the logic 
i f merger can be confounded bv the desire 
to keep the firm in the family, and the mop¬ 
ping up of the remaining small merchant 
banks may take quite a long lime. 


AUTOMATION 

One Step Forward 

A t long last, the Ministry of Technology 
is on the move. It has blessed a 
liaison between the National Research and 
Development Corporapon and Elliott Auto¬ 
mation, to plan and give financial support 
to projects for aiacomating British industry. 
N^C and Elliott have already collabo¬ 
rated on two such schemes: the automation 
of Wolvcrcote Paper mill at Oxford (which 
has been in operation .since March, and is 
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due for further development), and of aa 
acetic acid plant for Distillers. 

The scheme will work like this: when 
Elliott is approached by a company (or 
possibly olf its own bat), it will do a 
feasibility study and show this to NRDC 
which will then decide whether to co¬ 
operate or stay out. If it goes in, then it 
will hnunce part of the project. The reason 
for doing this is because Elliott would other¬ 
wise have to pass on the whole of its 
research and development costs to the 
first—and by inference, the most enterpris¬ 
ing-company in each industry to approach 
k with an automation project. Subsequent 
-- and by inference, less enterprising—com¬ 
petitors would then get the benefits of this 
research passed on to them for free, getting 
their automation on the cheap. This sticks 
in the throat even of big companies that 
could well afford to carry the entire cost, 
and Elliott has lost more than one job for 
simply that reason. The NRDC scheine is 
designed to meet their objections by charg¬ 
ing jcsstlyn the full researcFand dcvelop- 
ffient cost to the first customer, and passing 
it on to the rest of ^e industry in the form 
of a charge levied by NRDC for making 
available certain information about equip¬ 
ment and techniques which NRDC would 
own. NRDC is likely to put about £2 
million into new automation systems ; so 
far there are 25 possible starters but only 
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those actually begun within the next two 
years can expect financial aid. 


EXPORTS 

Show Them How 

A FiiiR a month at the Board of Trade, as 
Minister of State with special res¬ 
ponsibility for exports, Lord Brown has 
now pinned down some of the main areas 
in which he, personally, can make a contri¬ 
bution. As a first move, he is initiating 
studies that arc intended to overcome an al¬ 
most inevitable organisational bias against 
exporting. It is because exports are a small 
proportion of turnover that they arc often 
treated as unimportant and, as a result, 
remain so. There are various symptoms of 
this vicious circle: the low salaries of ex- 
in relation to other executives 
IS the most obvious. The low level of 
spending on overseas market research—cited 
by Sir Donald Stokes a week ago—is an¬ 
other. Sir Donald estimated that only 
500,000 annually is spent—compared with 
^15 million on research in the home mar¬ 
ket—even though Britain exports 15 per 
cent of the output of its manufacturing in¬ 
dustry. Equally disastrous can be the ten¬ 
dency of non-export executives to regard 
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sales visits abroad as a sort of fringe bene¬ 
fit, with a little business thrown in, and 
hence as one of the first unproductive 
costs to be excised when profits arc under 
pressure. 

The first need, then, is to establish the 
importance of the entire export function 
within the firm's organisation. And since 
the bulk of the nation's export business is 
accounted for by a few score large firms, it 
is clear that this “ education should be 
directed at the multitude of small ones. 
Business organisation has always been one 
of Lord Brown’s own pet subjects and he 
is an obvious choice for the post of head¬ 
master. 


SHORTER NOTE 

Iq the ten short days since he became 
chairman of the Cunard Group, Sir Basil 
Smallpeice has had to face a dismal drop 
in half-yearly earnings, halved frcmi 
£2,200,000 a year ago. He put roost of the 
blame on the Cunard line, promised a 
management overhaul, an even greater 
push for the packaged-holiday cruise mar¬ 
ket, and a bid for the sophisticated door- 
to-door container freight business. This 
last is where profits arc currently being 
made at sea, even Cimard’s new ships are 
patently ill-equipped to carry it. 
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BANKING LINKS 

First ** British ’’ Bank ? 


T his week's enigmatic announcement of 
a proposed strong and close associa¬ 
tion’* between a Scottish, an Irish and a 
London clearing bank promises to bring 
into being something that might very 
loosely be called the first truly ** British ” 
bank with operations spread through 
England, Wales, Northern Ireland and the 
Republic of Ireland. The three banks 
involved are the National Commercial 
Bank of Scotland, with assets of over £330 
million and 446 branches in Scotland, plus 
another seven in England; the Bank of 
Ireland, with assets of over £170 million 
and 160 branches in the Irish Republic ; 
and the National Bank, which is one of the 
eleven London clcarine banks, has assets of 
just over £150 million, and has 150 
branches in Eire, five in Northern Ireland 
and 30 ill England and Wales, where it has 
been expanding thrustfully. 

Just what kind of link these three pro¬ 
pose to forge is not yet clear. The National 
said this week its shareholders would be 


advised immediately any firm proposal 
could be presented to them. The National 
Commercial, in a separate statement, said 
“ there is no question of a merger as such 
between the three banks.” Might the 
National Commercial and the Bank of 
Ireland have been contemplating a joint bid 
for the National—^but been persuaded into 
a looser association by the Bank of 
England ? 

The prime mover behind this proposed 
link is presumably Mr Ian Wilson 
Macdonald, the chairman of the National 
Commercial, who is rapidly becoming the 
best known innovator among bankers in 
Britain. His biggest coup, perhaps, 
was to jump into Scottish hire pur¬ 
chase eleven years back—getting four years 
ahead of bis competitors by the simple 
expedient of not officiously seeking the 
approval of the authorities where no specific 
prohibition existed. On this occasion, how¬ 
ever, it seems that the Bank of England 
had been consulted in advance: " there 


are,” as another banker noted somewhat 
primly, “ three of us involved in this.” 

IF the proposed association does indeed 
take the form oH some share-ownership ui 
the National Bank by the Bank of Ireland 
and the National Commercial, then it 
would achieve rather more than merely to 
give the last two an interest in a London 
clearing bank. It would also give the 
thrusting National Commercial strong links 
in Ireland. And, since Lloyds Bank owns 
36^-% of the National Commercial, some 
Paddies could just view this as yet another 
instance of the English sending Scottish 
marauders into the Emerald Isle. For the 
authorities, the consideration is rather the 
extremely complex links that would result. 
One London clearing bank (Lloyds) would 
indirectly become the part owner of yet 
another (the National). But the main 
attraction for the National Commercial may 
have been to participate in Ireland’s grow¬ 
ing attraction for overseas indu.striaiists: 
this has already proved a magnet for some 
of the biggeV American banks. The 
presence of the Bank of Ireland may help 
damp down any suspicions of Anglo- 
Scottish imperialism. 

After jumping 6s. 9d. to 45s. 6d. on 
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T ransformation 


Conventionland 

The recent opening in Sydney of the Common- 
ivealth Law Conference, the biggest International 
Congress ever held in Australia, further points 
the way to Sydney becoming one of the world's 
regular convention cilics. Soon Sydney will be 
able to offer an Opera Mouse hall for sessions of 
up to 2,800 people and numerous other halls 
under the same roof for committee meetings, as 
well as the immense “convention floor*' of the 
Wentworth Hotel, due to be opened in niid'1966. 
Already a dozen bookings have been made at the 
Wentworth for major international meetings. 
Meanwhile, in 1970, the Opera House has been 
booked for an International Dairy Conference 
that is expected to attract 5,000 delegates of 
whom to 4.0(X) w'ill come from abroad. 


Healthy Appetite 

Developments in packaging with pt^lylhcnc. foil 
and tray packing, improved techniques in 
dehydration, canning, rreezing and vast increase 
of supermarket outlets have all contributed to a 
demand explosion in the food industry. Today 
the average Australian housew ife six'nds of 
her total housekeeping money m a food store. 
Consumer spending on groceries in Australia in 
1965 will reach JA950 million, an increase i»f 
about SA200 million, or almost 25 of the 1960 
total. By the end of the decade $A 1,200 million 
will be spent annually by Australians on manu- 
facturad food and other groceries a 60"^ 
growth in the ten year period. 



What’s new in this land of 
rapid growth and huge 
potential 



....will reach SA950 million 


Profitable Yarn 

Some farmers now harvesting cotton in the 
newly-developed Ord River irrigation area in the 
far north of Western Australia will each make a 
profit of |A30,000 on the year's work: The total 
value of the harvest is expected to be more than 
fA 1,200,000. Yields fiom the 5.400 acres of 
cotton planted by twenty-one farmers ha\c far 
exceed^ expectations and should average more 
than 2.000 lbs. of seed cotton an acre at least 
60' ,, higher than last year's yields. Two young 
men working one properly invested $A2(),0(K», 
borrowed another $A40,000 and claim that at 
Ihe end of two seasons they will have recouped 
I he $.460.(K)0 with money to spare. 


Irony 

Until live years ago experts were so doubtful 
about Australia's future supplies of iron ore that 
its export was banned. Since then, massive rich 
fields have been discovered. Australia now has 
firm orders to supply |A2,400 million worth of 



....60% Higher 


iron ore to Japiin over the next 20 years or so. The 
ore discoveries, mostly in Western Australia, will 
mean the development of an area that has been 
largely neglected in the past—$AI00 million will 
be spent in the next five years and probably up to 
$a 4)0 million in the next 20 years. Most of this 
capital will be provided from overseas sources. 


Around the Dial 

A quiet but significant revolution in communica¬ 
tions is taking place in Australia. This is the 
transformation of Australia's major telephone 
and cable links from yesterday's standards and 
capacity to up-to-the-minute, communication 
super-highways of a size and standard com¬ 
parable with the world's best. Three great trunk 
systems (some are coaxial cable and other 
microwave radio) will, by the end of 1966, stretch 
over 6,300 miles in the eastern states and another 
400 miles in the west. They will carry hitherto 
undreamed of volumes of telecommunications 
trafiic. With the speed of light they will curry 
voices, telegraph messages, photographs and 
television and broadcast programmes over 
distances greater than that between London and 
Moscow', or Berlin and Rome. 


Just Hours Away 

.ludge business opportunities in AiiNirali.i Tim 
yourself. Every few hours Qantas V-.lcis - 
fastest in round-world service lea>c Iroin 
.^mcrica, Europe. Asia and the Oricni for 
Australia. Your Travel Agent or Qaiiias will 
show you how little extra it cosis to include 
Australia in your next round-world itinerary. 
Ask Qantas too about Qantas Aii C argo, oficring 
fast frequent service to all parts of the world with 
icnowncd Qanl.ns care. 

AUSTRALIA’S ROUND WORLD AIRLINE 

.^OAHTAS 

45 YEJWS Of OEfBNDA^ iERYlOL 


OANTAS. Vnth AtB INDtA cVid B O.A C. coinci FiccadiUy and Oh/Bom/L ondon W. / MA V bh 9200 
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The fishermen’s friend 


Before you can even think of fishing h<^r(s you 
first have to smash a hole through thrive feet of 
ice. Then you have the toii^h. tricky business of 
your fish through it. 

No wonder the Swedish fishermen jjive a biff 
cheer when the Bcl^ulf Enterprise pushes 
throLiffh the ice-blockod Baltic. In one? slice it 
breaks tnpre ice than th(*y could in ten years. . 

In January, when this picture was taken, the 
tanker was n^turninff from Stockholm. It had 
discharffed thousands of tons of fuel oil, which 
would become the source of heat, liffht. and hot 


meals in countless homes throuffhout Sweden. 

(fulf is breukiiiff the ice, if you'll pardon the 
pun. and makinff friends all over Europe. And 
is hard at work buildinff new refineries, terminals 
and .service station chains. 

Whether it’s a biff project or just a little thing, 
Gulf believes in ffiving service. And Gulf is busy 
putting this philosophy into practice. From 
worldwide resources it is putting more oil, more 
energy, to w^rk for Europe. 

Gulf Oil Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pa., USA, 
and throughout the world. 


Gulf 


GULF IS OIL 


the economist NOVEMBER 20, 196S 

Tuesday, National Bank shares fell bade by 
I 3s. 6d. the next day when it became known 
^ that even if some kind of bid should 
materialise, it would not be an immediate 
one. National Commercial and Bank of 
Ireland diares also fell slightly. 


MARTINS BANK 

Just Good Book-keeping 

A ll English bank shares rose this week 
on the early forecast by Martins Bank 
of a ii% increase in its 1965 dividend to 
(plus a one for eight scrip issue) 
coupled with a forecast of 15% for 1966 
f on the new capital, which would equal 
16 ^ 7 ^ on the old. It has been clear for 
some time that all banks must, as usual, 
have been cashing in on high interest rates. 
Martins denied any significance beyond 
book-keeping efficiency was involved in the 
earliness of its announcement. Much of 
the market had earlier jumped to ihc belief 
that the announcement was a form of preen¬ 
ing against a possible bid. But the obvious 
partner, the Westminster, has already been 
rejected, and in banking, unfortunately, 
contested take-overs are out. 


EMl/DECCA 

, A Profitable Switch ? 

B oth Decca and Electric and Musical 
Industries have produced record profits. 
Decca, after four relatively stagnant years, 
increased its post-tax proffi in the year to 
March 3T6t by nearly a half to £2 million ; 
the dividend was lifted 5 points to 32^%. 
EMT, which had had a swinging Beatle- 
year in 1963-64, after five tranquil years, 
increased its net profit in the year to June 
30ih by nearly a fifth to £4.75 million, and 
its total dividend by 2\ points to 15%. And 
this despite the fact that the shine has 
recently been off the pop record boom in 
this country, as pirate radio stations provide, 
for free, noise that previously had to be 
bought. So investors now have to do more 
than wonder whether EMTs Beatles would 
ever be topped by this week’s No. 1, Dccca’s 
Rolling Stones: or whether EMI would sell 
more of Maria Callas’s Tosca or Carmen 
than the 250,000 Decca managed with 
Britten’s War Requiem, 

Comparisons between the two companies 
are complicated by the fact chat Decca gives 
a split for sales and profits between its major 
interests while EMI does not—but some 
rather startling figures can be deduced from 
tht known facts. Dccca’s turnover of £37 
million is split roughly 50-50 between con¬ 
sumer and capital goods but two-thirds of 
the profits came froj^n the consumer side— 
records and the relatively unprofitable radio 
and TV sets and gramophones. The profit 
margin on consumer sales is about 23%. 
EMI is thought to have about half its turn¬ 
over—or £50 million—^in records: also 
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62% of its profits came from overseas, 
where most of the sales are of records. EMFs 
profits on records are probably not as good 
as Decca's since more of its turnover is 
overseas where profit margins are much 
lower than in this country. Even so, records 
account for probably four-fifths of EMFs 
profits and the gross profit margins oti the 
rest of its sales arc little more than 5%. 

In theory this should give EMI ample 
scope to increase profits. But EMI is a large 
maker of domestic appliances. The size of 
production units in Britain is too small \ but 
an attempt last year to merge the Morphy- 
Richards refrigerator division with English 
Electric’s never came off. EMI’s electronic 
side, though apparently profitable, com¬ 
prises a motley collection, but none likely 
10 expand enough to be major profit-earners. 
Only magnetic tape, video as well as sound, 
looks like a major growth product—for a 
large new factory was completed last year. 

EMI is a sufferer from corporation tax: 
there is £250,000 in overseas tax which can 
only be partially, and dccrcasingly, credited 
against British tax during the seven-year 
interim period. (But EMI might be able 
to re-arrange its profits so that more accrue 
to the parent company at home.) Never¬ 
theless its net cash flow of £4.9 million is 
ample, and there was £9 million in ready 
cash at the end of June-—over £4 million on 
short-term deposit abroad. It could well 
use some cash to buy one of the many cash- 
hungry but profitable electronics companies. 
And while the pop side in Britain may not 
be too promising, the new 12s. fid. long- 
play records introduced under the title 
“ .Music for Pleasure ” (who would buy 
music for pain?) are proving remarkably 
succe.ssful. Providing that it is not involved 
in losses on the domestic appliance side, 
EMI has a reasonable short-term and a good 
long-tenn future, which is more than can be 
said for some other companies whose shares 
yield a safe §. 8 % which EMI docs at 
25s. 10 Id. 

Decca is less dependent on records than 
EMI and, although it is not as strong over 
seas, more of its sales seem to come from 
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direct exports than sales by overseas com¬ 
panies. Its capiul goods side«-radar, navi¬ 
gation and survey equipment—showed a 
trading profit of 11% on sales. This was 
cum the loss-making land radar division, 
sold at the end of the financial year to 
Plcsscy for £4 million—only £2.5 million 
of which came into this year’s accounts. So 
group profits should now improve. Decca’s 
shares could now be set for a rise after 
several dismal years and even at 74s. fid. (a 
fifth above this year’s low) they yield 4.4% 
and have a price/eamings ratio of just over 
12. Last year its trading profits rose faNtcr 
than sales—a significant break with its pre¬ 
vious trend. This year there is £250,000 
to come from export rebates—and tax 
reduction under corporation tax. It may 
at last be right to switch from Emmies to 
an even more attractive Decca. 


LEWIS'S INVESTMENT TRUST/ 

BRITISH SHOE 

Family Ties Weakening? 

I N Spite of its earlier affirmations the 
British Shoe Corporation on Wednes¬ 
day raised the cash part of its bid for 
Lewis’s Investment Trust by is. per share 
to 17s. The offer has now also been exten¬ 
ded to next Tuesday, and could be further 
extended to December yih if necessary. The 
cash alternative will close on Tuesday next 
in any case. 

Quite clearly BSC lost the first round, 
but in view of the LIT statement on Thurs¬ 
day (shareholders should make their 
own decisions”) BSC seems to have won the 
war. It is keeping its lips tightly st'aled 
about the proportion of acceptances it has 
received so far. A week ago Sir Rex Cohen 
claimed that postcards received by the com¬ 
pany indicated that 50% of the share¬ 
holders’ votes support the present board. 
But that was before Mr Clore raised his 
bid. Moreover it now seems doubtful if 
the solidarity of the Cohen family (holding 
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over 30%) has proved as unshakeable as the 
McWatters* in the Harveys/Showerings en-' 
counter earlier this year. One member of 
the family has already accepted the bids for 
250,000 shares, or about 1 % of the equity. 
&rlier Sir Rex claimed to have spoken with 
each family shareholder and to have found 
no traitors among them. Evidently some 
family post-mortems lie ahead. 

BSC's strategy—^which seems to have 
paid off—has b^n to chip away at the 
loyalty of the fringe members of the family. 
The improved offer has pushed up the mar¬ 
ket price from 13s. when Sir Rex 
claimed the 50% last week, to ids. Hol¬ 
ders will also remember that the shares 
were only around los. before takeover 
rumours began to circulate and have fluc¬ 
tuated between 12s. and i6s. 6d. in the past 
three years. The downside'* risk has 
thus been increased materially, and with 
it the incentive for a disgruntled, or just 
plain money-minded, family member to 
accept, or at least sell in the market. With 
the LIT clirabdown any non-family share¬ 
holders who have held out till now might 
find the i6s. bird in the hand a less attrac¬ 
tive proposition than 17s. in the bush. 

W.^LL STRP.CT 

Going Speculative 

New York, 

o judge by the stock averages. Wall 
Street is spinning its wheels at a violent 
pace to get nowhere. In each of the last 
three trading sessions, volume on the New 
York stock exchange has topped 8 million 
shares, and on Wednesday it went over 9 
million—extraordinary activity even for 
these frenzied days in the market. But on 
each of those three days, the Dow Jones 
Industrial average has changed less than 
three-quarters of a point. ()vcr the week 
to Wednesday there was a rise of 5.37 to 
956.57, but this still left the market about 
where it was at October's end. 

This picture is not wholly deceptive, but 
it is misleading on two counts. The aver¬ 
age has been fairly stable because very wide 
price swings in individual issues have been 
cancelling each ether out. On Wednesday, 
eleven of the most active New York 
Exchange issues moved more than a point 
in price, five up and six down. American 
Telephone was up $ij to $64J on a divi¬ 
dend increase, American Motors was off 
Sin to $82 on omission of its dividend, to 
cite two the more prominent moves. 

The second reason why the average is 
something less than a totally reliable guide 
is that it is made up of blue chips—and the 
action and excitement in the market are 
coming in low-priced, speculative elec¬ 
tronics, colour TV and other “ glamour " 
issues, and in some “ high-flyers " that arc 
equally speculative though they are any¬ 
thing but low-priced. The extent to which 
these issues have suddenly come to 
dominate trading is startling. On Tuesday 
no less than 12 of the 15 most active New 
York Exchange issues dosed under $28 
(a light" share by American Standards) 
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a share ; on Wednesday all the five most 
active doled under $19 and nine of the 15 
most active under $27. These issues have 
been swinging wildly in price, up and down, 
too, sometimes on sheer speculative fever, 
sometimes on genuine news which never¬ 
theless seems to be heavily over-valued by 
emotional traders. Several times a day 
latdy the New York Exchange has had to 
stop trading in one stock or another, some¬ 
times for prolonged periods, because buy 
orders flo^ ki faster than they can be 
matched with sell orders, or vice versa. 
Most spectacular example: over the week¬ 
end a newspaper story described a new 
printing process planted by Sun Chemical 
Co., on Monday such a deluge of buy 
orders hit the Exchange that the stock 
could never be opened at aU. It finally 
opened on Tuesday morning on a block of 
70,000 shares at $23, up $7^ from the 
Friday dose—52% on a single trade! 

With this combination of huge volume 
and exceedingly volatile, emotional trading, 
the market is acting exactly the way cynical 
traders say it always does when ** the 
public ”—small investors or odd letters— 
takes charge. No one can predict what 
such a market will do. Speculative surges 
in the past few years have similarly blown 
up out of nowhere and disappeared quite 
as fast. But the traders' maxim is that the 
professional should stay out of this kind of 
market—and they would appear to have a 
point. 

RHODESIAN BONDS 

Test Case 

V Monday, November 22nd. the in¬ 
terest falls due on the Southern 
Rhodesia 6 per cent 1976-79 issue : will it 
be paid? 

Rhodesian bonds were issued under the 
Colonial Stock Act 1877 which states in 
Section 19: “the revenues of the Colony 
alone are liable in respect of the stock and 
the dividends thereon.” Hence the British 
government is in no wav bound to pay 
principal or interest. The position of the 
World Bunk loans to Rhodesia is different, 
since these are guaranteed by the British 
govertiment under the Colonial Loans Acts 
1949 and 1952. If payment on the 
Rhodesian bonds i.s not made, it might be 
possible to take action against the lawful 
government of Rhodesia for failing to col¬ 
lect revenue to make interest payments ; 
but naturally such an action would be 
worthwhile only if the government were, in 
fact, able to get hold of the money. If the 
government of the colony were taken over 
by the British government, it would 
probably not be possible to act against it 
under the Crown Proceedings Act because 
the Rhodesian government and the British 
would be separate legal entities and 
Rhodesian law would apply. While the 
constitutional legalities and, more impor¬ 
tant, the practical effects of UDI remain 
obscure, Rhodesian bond holders can only 
wait hopefully; and'one payment or non¬ 
payment ipay not be decisive as a precedent. 
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TUBE INVESTMENTS 

Integration at Last 

I N a year when demand exceeded supply 
for many of its products Tub; Invest¬ 
ments improved its pre-tax profits by £3.5 
million to £17.8 million and increased the 
dividend by a point to 16%. But 
this was less than was hoped for; the Park 
Gate steel works at Rotherham was com¬ 
missioned during the year and, among its 
many other teething troubles, one of the 

g iant rotating kaldo furnaces came off its 
inges. Park Gate is still making losses and 
Lord Plowden, TPs chairman, can only say 
that ” continued hard work and attention 
to technical detail should put things right ” 
—which doss not help us to forecast the 
actual time when Park Gate will be profit¬ 
able. 

Most of Park Gate’s output goes to TI's 
tube division. The other steel works at 
Round Oak makes sii^cial steels which 
should be largely recession proc^. TI does 
not give a breakdown of profits, but for¬ 
tunately this is provided in an excellent sur¬ 
vey by the brokers Messrs Fielding Newson 
Smith. This shows that tubes account for 
about half of TPs profits, the rest coining 
from Raleigh cycles, British Aluminium, a 
variety cf engineering and electrical com¬ 
panies, and over £1 million from Round 
Oak. Although TI is in theory lied very 
closely to the ebb and flow of the economy, 
profits for the current year should not be 
by any means as badly affected as they were 
by the last recession. Losses from Park 
Gate—probably £1.5 million last year in¬ 
cluding special commissioning costs^—will 
be reduced. Raleigh, which has made a 
remarkable recoverv, more than doubling 
its profits in the last five vear.s, should nor 
be hit. British Aluminium will face the 
costs of the new mill at Falkirk, but the mill 
itself is being built by another TI 
subsidiary which will cushion the blow to 
profits. 

Most important is the continued reorgani¬ 
sation of the tube interests. A few years 
ago these were mostly competing jobbing 
tub; makers. Now they arc being special 
iscd, and there should be continued benefits 
from this over the next few years—it will 
be 1968 before one hot mill for making 
seamless tubes is ready at a cost of nearly 
£6 million to replace the numerous existing 
units. And in the short term the more pro¬ 
fitable heavy tube for capital goods could 
carry much of the reduction in profits on 
the cheaper lighter tube used for consumer 
goods. 

The shares have come up nearly a tenth 
to 62s. 6d. this year as the market has slowly 
realised that TI was not just another, steel 
company but mainly an integrated producer 
cf tubes—a realisation that would be helped 
if the report gave a brpkdown of sales and 
profits. Even so the yield is still 5%, three 
times covered. And given the depth of the 
management revolution in TI the long term 
outlook is extremely promising. 
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These securities havirtg been sold, this announcement appeal's as a matter of record only. 


NEW ISSUE 


Monsanto International Finance Company 

$ 25 , 000,000 

4^^ Guaranteed Sinking Fund Debentures Due 1985 

Inloresi Payable on April 15 and October 15 



Convertible on and after May 1, 1966 into Common Stock of, and 
Unconditionally Guaranteed as to Payment of Principal, Interest and Sinking Fund by 

Monsanto Company 


Dillon, Read & Co. Inc. 
Goldman, Sachs & Co. 


White, Weld & Co. 


Laizard Freres & Co. 


Smith, Barney Sc Co. 

|ilCorporMl«dl 


Banque dc Bruxelles, $. A. Banque Lambert S. G. S. Banque de la Society G4n£rale de Belgique, S. A. 
Kredietbatik N. V. Socicte Beige de Bantiue, S. A. 


Lazard Fr^es & Cie. 


Banque de Flndochine S. A. 


Banque de Paris et des Pays-Bas, S. A. 


Credit Commercial de France S. A. 
de Neuflize, Schlumbefger & Cie. 

Berliner Handels-Gesellschajft 
Deutsche Bank A. G. 

Algemene Bank Nederland, N. V. 
Nederlandse Ovm’zec Bank N. V. 

Skandinaviska Banken 


Credit Lyonnais 
de Rothschild Freres 

Burkbardt & Co. 


Morgan & Cie S. A. 
Socicte Generale S. A. 

Commerzbank A. G. 
Dresdner Bank A. G. 


AmstM'dam.Rotterdam Bank N. V. 


Stockholms Enskilda Bank 


N.V. Hope & Co. 

Pierson, I Ieldring& Pierson 

Svensks Handelsbankcn 

& Co. llainbros Bank 


Lazard Brothers & Co. Baring Brothers A Co. Robert Fleming & Co. llainbros Bank 

Liinit*4 I.iaiitc4 l.lmited l.iitiitfd 

Hill, Samuel & Co. Kleinwort, Bensoii Samuel Montagu & Co. Morgan Grenfell & Co. 

Limited Limited l.iniited Limned 

N. M. Rothschild & Sons J. Henry Scliroder Waggdc Co. Singer & Friedlander S. G. Warburg & Co. 

IJmIted limited l.imiied 


Credit Suihse.XCanaiia} 

Idmiietf ' ‘-f 


November 4.196& 
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“This was another year of record results 
and further expansion into new fields 
which will materialiy assist our growth 
and international buidness in the future” 

says the Earl of Kilmuir, P.C., G.C.V.O., 

reporting the 1964-65 results for TTie Plessey Company Limited 


I'hf 4l!tt AnniNil <9eii«nil Meeting of 
The Plessey Compniiy Limitei was 
heM ini jindonon Ihth November 1965. 
In Ms statement to shareholden 
isMiied in advance, l.ord Kilmuir, the 
Chairman, reported on the most suc¬ 
cessful year in the history of the 
Company. Other ma|or poinM were: 

We belie\e firntly in (cchnofogical 
innovaiion .. .especially in facing the 
aiKanced tcclinological era that lies 
ahead. 

A niinil>cr of fundanienial changes 
in organisaiiun . . . ha\e led to the 
formation of live Prtnliicl Groups 
under the single name Plessey; Auto¬ 
mation. C'oniponents. Dynamics. 
I lectronics and rclccommunications. 

I he primarv aim is . . . to bring 
together tlie specialised capabilities 


of the former principal operaling 
companies inlo Jive major product 
areas and thus asKisi the Company to 
maintain its leading position in these 
important technological fields. 

Vigorous export policy.. .over2(r„ 
of entire CK output goes abroad. In 
gome areas the results are speciacular 
... Ciarrard ships overseas of its 
record changers mainly to North 
American markets. 

f'inancial rcMilts... higher profits 
at £15,191.276, an increase of I7"ii 
... increased dividend 14Vu for the 
year. . . record turnover at 
£104,776.(HK) . . . assets now tner 
£l(K).0(X).()UU. 

One of the major benefits of the 
reorganisation lies in the creation of 
llie new Automation Group. 


Research and development... will 
.spearhead our advance and occupy 
the efforts of over 5,(K)0 engineers 
and scientists. 

It would be foolish i(t minimise thu 
trading problems or the economic 
ditTicullies wHli which we arc faced. 
Ncverthelem, 1 confidently liclicve 
your Board is taking the right steps 
to deal with lhe.se problems... to 
assure the Company's continued 
expansion. 

I o this end the Managing Director 
and his team will ^ivc the Cmnpany 
young and dynamic leadership. 

.1 copy of the fn/f Report and 
.ifcounts can be obtained from 
iSutionaiProvincial Rexistruts f til...iS 
BasinghuH St.. London IX '2, Lnglwut 




Plessey 

Progress 

1956-65 


PROFIT AND LOSS STATKIiENT In mllliona of pounda 


Yaars to 30th June 

1950 

1057 

liN 

1959 

1990 

1961 

1962 

1903 

1064 

1965 

Turnover 

19-4 

200 

21-2 

24-9 

322 

300 

9i-9 

81*0 

96-4 

V04*8 

Profit on Trading 

1-5 

1*5 

1*4 

2-2 

4-2 

~3-4 

6-5 

11-4 

"i3-2 

15*2 

Profit bdfore Taxation 

1-6 

10 

1-4 

2*2 

4-3 

4-0 

6-5 

11*3 

13-0 

“l5-2 

Profit after Taxation 

•7 

•7 

•5 

10 

1-9 

1-7 

2-6 

5-8 

70 

10-1 

Profit Attributable to Shareholdera 

•7 

■7 

•5 

1-2 

20 

1*8 

29 

5-8 

7*0 


ProfH Retained 

*5 

•5 

•3 

-9 

15 

9 

10 

3*8 

” 43 ' 

6-3 

bepreclation Charged 

•4 

•5 

•0 

•7 

i 

10 

21 

2*8 

3-3 

4-5 

Caah Generated 

M 

1-2 

1*1 ' 

1*0 


2-8 

4-7 

8-4 

10-3 

14*0 


PLESSEY. . .the way ahead 

THE PLESSEY COMPANY LllflTEO, ILFORO, ESSEX, ENGLANO’ 
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THE BIRMINGHAM SMALL ARMS 

COMPANY LIMITED 


Greatly Improved Results 



VALUE OF EXPORTS DOUBLED IN THREE YEARS 

Mr Eric Turner envisages further 
substantial progress 


GROUP SALES 22 PER GENT HIGHER As forecast la^t year, the resulta ot the ycir under review show a gieat impiuveinent ovti ibosk 
of receni vears. and in the event only lust tailed to match the all-time record figuics of I960 All Divisions made their contributions ic this 
achieviiiHiiL mainly through incteascd turnover Group sales to outside customers were 22 per cent gieater than chose ol the piivious vear, 
whilst oiders received were up by 32 per cent 

PROFITS. Ihc ppoht on the )ear\ working, itier all charges other than taxation, amounted in 1.3,317,037, comp.ued with lL 606,001 Iasi 
vear The c\|mision ol business and improvement in ofliciciicy during the year were suAieieiit toenxble us to absorb heavt iiKicase's in ihe costs 
of w iges, mateiials and set vices without miking coriesponding ad|usimcnts ui selling prices Ihe piohts of the veir aie subiect to corpoiation 
tax toi the lirst time, so the profits after tT\ ol / 2,19^,282 aie not stiiciU compilable with the pievioua scar's figure eit The 

introduction of coipotation tix is not likely to have an\ macend elfcct on our retained profits iJ the i itc ot tax is reasonable and it our protiis 
before 1 1 \ u home and oveisens reniim « last >e u s levels 

REVALUAIION OF ASSETS. \ revaluation ot the Group's piopeities his been completed and shows a suiplua over hook values at Jul^ 
3], 1064 of / 6^13 000 In iddiiiori, iride iinestmenis having a book value ol approximately /.72,000 weK esiimited to havi a value of 
696,000, miking i total sutplus ol VCe do not propose to give cfleet to these new valuations in our books, but if we had done 

so the isset V ilue ol eneh 10s (Id stock unit at July 31, 196^ would have been about 34s 6d, excluding an\ sujplus which might hive xrisen 
fiom a revaluation of plant and machineiv 

CAPITAL EXPENDITURE. Cipital expenditure on land, buildiiig«>, plint, miehinciv md equipment dunn,} the ye u amounted iti / 1 *'( 2 otN) 
eompaied with i depreciation provision of jCly062,000 We envisage subsraniiaJ spending on e ipiial ivcount dining the next yeai oj two VU 
colleagues and 1 look upon it as essential to die well-being ol the eoinpany to increase uui investment .n up to date equipment iiiJ f leilitjcs 
where ilicse will give Uh an adequaie leturn on our money, and (uriheimurc the rapid giowih ol miny pans ot our business make it inuil 
to inereise piodtietion eipaeity 

EXPORTS In the year under review, direct expoits accounted tor 32 pet cent of our luinover and in terms of value showed an ineiea'-e 
40 pel cent on the previous year’s figuies Duiiiig the last three >eais we hive doubled the v ilue ol our expoits 

PROSPECTS. Now that the Company's proliiability hds been lestotcd to something approaching a reasonable level, it is haully lueessaiy te>r 
me to tell you that future proflts cannot possibly increase by ihe proportions lehicvcd m the last two vears, during which prolns nav^ irehleo 
Xeverthelcss, there is still considerable scope for further profit improvement il the Group's poteniiil is to be realised 

In common with other parts ot British itidustrv> we face a number of uncertainties in the ncir future 1 believe that oppnnunitie* will 
glow, although no doubt we shall experience occasional periods of sugnation until such time as our balance ot payments piobkm has hetn 
resolved 

In*any event, as tar as your Company is concerned, I am pleased to say thxt there is very little sign of recession We r\pe«,i m Achieve a 
luither growth in export business this year and ii is probable that someihing approaching half the planned turnover in the i^uircnf >ear will 
be directly oi indirectly for export, which obviously provides a valuable cushion against any ialling off thca' mvy K in busiiisss at home 
Consequently, I Ivcheve that the results of the current yeai will depend moie on our ability to vxpind production, thus ibsorbing the extra 
costs which aic almost inevitable these days, than on anything else Nevertheless, unless some thing entiiely unloieseen occurs, 1 have little 
doubt that we shall achieve further substantial increases in turnover and profits. 

DIVIDENDS. Your Directors recommend a hnal dividend of b per cent, less tax, which makes a loial of 13 per cent. less tix compaud with 
10 per cent last vear. 


m 


Exnocts fti m thi Siatetnent by fha Ckmrmaii, 
Mr Eric Tumor 
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66.from £30.2 million to £36.9 

million, by far the highest in the 
Company's history.99 




Si- 

If* Vft. * ■ ^ I'., 


.no less than £10.3 million* 

equal to almost 50% of the turnover 
in the United Kingdom.99 

4o.profits before taxation 

amount to £3,939,000, an increase 
of 50% over the previous year. .99 


Sir Edward Lewis at the Annual Genera! Meeting of Decca Limited 


Turno\er increased From £30.200,(XX) to 
£36,9(X),<XK)» by far the highest in the com¬ 
pany's history, of which no less than 
£10,300,000 was on account of exports, also 
a record and equal to almost 50\ of the 
turnover in the United Kingdom. Overseas 
sales, including direct exports totalled 
£15.850,000. These ligiircs show a very 
satisfactory expansion. 

Profits before taxation, after charging 
depreciation, interest, etc., amount to 
£3,939,000, an increase of 50"; o\cr those 
of the prc\ ions year. 

With taxation absorbing £1.772.000 (last 
year £1,280,000) Net Protit amounts to 
£2.1 (>7,000 against £1,340,000. 


We arc recommending a t-inal Dividend 
of 2/3d. per shai'c, less tux, making a total 
for the year of 3/3d. per share, less lax (last 
year 2/9d.). 

The Record Company and its ancillary 
subsidiaries again made a major contribution 
to the results of the year, despite disappoint¬ 
ing results from the radio and television 
division w'hcrc business remained in the 
doldrums. 

The Navigator division has continued its 
growth with a higher turnover in all sections 
of its business which was redccted in siib- 
stantialK impro\cd results. 

The company's pre-eminent position in the 
Held of marine radar was maintained, the 


greater part of our businc.ss being on export 
account. 

(herall, our home niarkcl sales of records 
during the Hrst four months of the curi'cnt 
>car to the end of July showed a decline due 
to a drop in the sales of pop singles. Subse¬ 
quently business has reco\ercd and the earlier 
tall in turnover was olTset by improved o\cr- 
scus sales. We cannot look lor much ininicd- 
iatc rccoxcry in our radio and tcle\ision 
business which remains depressed. The Radar 
disision is now doing well and a further im- 
proxement is expected in the Navigator 
results. Our business overall is thus develop¬ 
ing favourably and wc look forward both to 
the current >ear and to the future with every 
coiiHdcncc. 



SUMMARY OF CONSOLIDATED RESULTS 








Prcfci CMcc 

Ordinarv & “A" Onlinarv Sliares I 







Shares 




Years ended 


Depreeia- 

Profits 

Profits 

Profits 



Number 

Dividends 

March 

Turnover 

1UM\ 

before 1 a\ 

after Tax 

Retained ' 

Divideiuls* 

L)i\ iileiid.s 

runkiiig 

per shuro i 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 



1051 

4.800.(X)0 

149,102 

353,662 

249,028 

163.004 

21.569 

64,455 

2.182.629 

1 I'd. 

1952 

6.2(X).000 

194,236 

797.489 

374.8(X) 

259.675 

20.389 

94.5,)6 

2,4(X),9I0 

l,6d. 

1053 

7.200.000 

227.328 

943.454 

380.634 

234.876 

20.589 

125 169 

2 600,928 

1 9d, 

19.54 

8,300,000 

284,305 

1,203.176 

407.908 

212.989 

21,-570 

173,349 

2.801.610 

2/.)d. 

1955 

9,600.000 

341.954 

1,140.6.33 

.538. )3I 

234.584 

39.455 

264.292 

3.253.018 

1 9d. 

1956 

12,900.000 

434.149 

1.0.32,19) 

4.50.294 

56.655 

41.249 

352.390 

7.004.024 

1 9d. 

1957 1 

17,100,000 

598.928 

1.402,514 

.581.206 

117.089 

41.249 

422.868 

8.404.829 

l/<id. 

1958 

21,000.000 

734.940 

1.861.685 

930 984 

406.457 

41.249 

483,278 

8,404.829 

2 -d. 

\W 

21.800,000 

881.206 

1,9.52.826 

1.031.205 

475.161 

41.249 

514.795 

8.404.829 

2-d. 

I960 

25.200.000 

1,019.654 

2.166.521 

1.260.729 ! 

616.195 

43.939 

600.595 

8,404.829 

2/4d. 

1961 

24.500,000 

1,133.7.50 

2,-309,745 

1.249,229 

604,695 

43.939 

600.695 

8,404.829 

2,4d. 

l%2 

27,600,000 

1.208.904 

2.9.30094 

1.482.470 

795,037 

43.939 

643.494 

8.404.822 

26d. 

196.) 

28,000,000 

J.297,606 

2.958,250 

1,444.611 

714.278 

43,939 

686.394 

8.404.829 

2/8d. 

1964 

30.200.000 

1.366.860 

2.620.075 

1.339.699 

587,916 

43.9)9 

707.844 

8,404.829 

2/9d. 

1965 

36,900,000 

1,583.647 

3,9.39,143 

2,167,202 

1,320,864 

43.9.39 

802,399 

8,404,829 

.3/34. 
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8. SMITH A SONS (ENGLAND) LIMITED 
proposes to change Its name to 

SMITHS INDUSTRIES LIMITED 

from 1st January 1S8S 

In the Chairman's statement to Shareholders in the Annual Report and AccountSi 
Mr. Ralph Gordon-Smith explains the change of name and traverses the industries 
for which and within which SMITHS operate. Copies of the Report and Accounts 
may be obtained from the Secretary at Cricklewood Works, London, N.W.2. 




1968/64 

1962/63 

1661/62 


A 

A 

A 

A 

SALES 

53.300.000 

52.000,000 

46,8S0.(X)0 

40,515,000 

CAPITAL EMPLOYED 

26,584,000 

24,811,000 

23,624,000 

22,747,000 

NET PROFIT BEFORE TAX 

4,012.000 

3,821,000 

3,311,000 

2,226,000 

ORDINARY DIVIDEND (Gross) 

1,590,000 

1,517,800 

1,300,900 

1.156,400 

NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES 

23,800 

24,500 

24,200 

24.000 



S. SMITH A SONS (ENGLAND) LIMITED, LONDON, N.W.2 

Afanufaclurers of automobile, aerospace, marine, medical and building aptipmcnt: 
clocks, watches and appliance controls; industrial instruments, ceramics and electronics. 


INTERUNIE’ 

N \ I 1 I K \ 1 1 ' \ 1 1 1(1 1 I (, a .1 \(,.S 1 . • -1 I 


Summary of the Second Interim Report for 1965 

In ihc period June 15th to October I5lh the issued capital roxc from 
ri.s. 127,130.000 to Mil. 129,900,000. Net assclH < investments taken at 
market \uluc) increased Prom approx. J Is. 443,000,000 to approx. I Is. 
472,000,000. The \aluc per share, iiKludini* duties etc., increas^ by 
over 4®b to FIs. 191 an increase of Ms. 8 over the period. 

The geographical spread of investments is: 

Common Market 47.1% Other eountries 1.1% 

United Kingdom 4.0^^ Cash 

U.S.A. and Canada 39.5% 

At October 15th mirket prices on Europeiin bourses differed little 
from those for June ISlh. In the Vi.S.A. where approx. 36% of the 
holdings are held, the rising tendency has been resumed in recent 
months, so th it price levels have reached new records. 

Caution in our investment policy has resulted in cash resources now 
amounting to 8**,. of the net assets. However, no fundamental change 
has taken place in ihe portfolio. 

Income for the period has again been up to expectations. 

Foi full inltntnaiion and t'opie.\ of the Itisrihn Hrport please mitr to: 

N.V. IMT.RNATIONALE BELEGGINGS UNIE MMERLNIE* 
P.O. BOX 617, lUE HAGUE, HOl.I.AND 
or to Hill, .Samuel A C'o. Limited, 100 Wood Street, l^ondon, E.C.2. 


liOLDEK HOPE PLANTATIOI^S 
LIMITED 

ISSlil^J) flAPlTAL ... in 2.s. .Sliiirr.s 

Directors : 

Sir Eric Maefudyen, J.P. (President) 

F. Harper, F,C:.A. (Chairman) 

H. B. H. Hake, C.B.E. 

K. O. Jenkins, M.C. A. Arbuthnott, C'..A. 

Secretaries and Agent! : 

l-larrisons & Crosticld, 1 dmitCil. 

Summary of Directors' Report and Accounts for Year Ended 
May 31, 1906: 


PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 


Profit after tax. 

. 

/: 1,082,320 

Replanting Expenditure . 

.. 

/:iOO,521 

Dividend for year 32 per cent ... 

. 

/:63ft,571 

CROPS HARVESTED 

Rubbcr—lb . 

1904/05 
19,800,100 

Estimate 

1905/06 

20,500,000 

Palm Oil and Kernels—tons. 

21,554 

23,800 

Copra—tons . 

... 6,99b 

7,250 

PLANTED ACREAGE 

Rubber, Oil Palms and Coconuts 

■ as ■ 

58,974 acres 


Amnial General Meet in/;, 11 a.m. on Decentber 10, 10o5. 
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RHOKANA CORPORATION LIMITED 

^rfiotand in tno Hopoufic at Z§mibi9) 

The following points arp from the annual statement by the Chairman, 
Mr. H. F. Oppenheimer 


OPERATING AND FINANCIAL STATISTICS 


COP«»CR SALES ('oMfl tonn} 

TOTAL SALES PHOCfEOS- 

ROYALTY PAID ON COPPER PRODUCTION 

PROVISION TOR taxation {ant Note B) 

INVESTMTNT INCOME 

NCT OPtRATINLi PROFIT (m« Now B) 


YFAR ENDED 


30TH JUNE 1965 
I (J3 BitO 
i?7.S9 7.000 
L 4,463.000 
f 2 B40.U0U 
to. 135,000 
L4.U0d.000 


30TH JUNF 1.304 
r2?.4S5 
fP9,400.000 
£ 2 ./S^ 00 Q 
/J‘WU000 
Id 717 000 
£ 4.16 f.000 


TOTAL NET PROFIT 


L9,198.000 


ia.H7aooo 


NOTE H The ISiil 64 fiyurris havi* bean .’idiii.tird by Iba '•iiin ol r‘330.000. beinq ihe nvar* 
piuwisioii (jn T<ix«i(ion lor that yeiir, Miisiiiq linm iba lariant e^ttibh^hineiit ril iha iipphcjlilo roM 
lot tbo CorporaiKjii ul 8s 3d in lira L on lira idAubla iii' jnra loi 196J/64 


STRONG DEMAND FOR COPPER 

The wiirlil ilcoiand fot copikm >^as ui u tiii:li level Liiioiii:hLm( lliv 
yeai l«» .UHli June. I%5. While Miles (ireopivr In llio ( iniUMdlioii. 
a( lO'i.S^o long ions, exceeilcJ |m»h1iu.mioii. iIicv were Mihsi.iiiii.illv 
Ion (hafi in the preceJing year when :i loiul of 122.4^'^ it»n(! ioiin 
M ild. incliKiing (he Mirpins sbieks hinh up in C 4 I 1 I 1 C 1 xeuis. 
Prcuhiciiiin dthniNhed enpivr during ihe xeai toialled loiig 

Unis, which was 7.019 long ions less ihaii 111 tlie preeeding veai, 
larnelv heeaiisc of presMiie piohleiiis eneounieicd in ihe Mindol.i 
niMie (o nliieh I will lel'ei luici 111 ni> lexiexv. 

' fill the yeai ciuled .MMh June. |9(»s. ihc aveiage eiish piiee hir 
ariielnirs on (he Fxehange was t'4TS pei (nn. and eonseviiicnilv 
tiop(iei loyjlix included in ciisi oC sales averaged no less (Ikiii 
£ 40.6.iKi. |H.M long Ion coiiipurcd xx ilh £2*^.0. MKI lasi veai. I he U»iul 
lovaUv paid xvas £4.45(,(XX> eoniputed xxiili £2.7^9.(MX> during die 
piecednig veur. Ihe average price realised lor (he copiKi suld 
diH'ifig (he vear wus £24fi.l9.(kl. coinp«iu*d whh £230.14.(KI. U>r 
I9fi.( 54. However, ihis increaxe xxas uliiiiK( eiuirely uhsorK'd hy 
(he higher ainouiK of royally paid. 

I lie piolii liefore (ax I'oi Ihe yeai, eseliiding invesiincnl iiiexmic. 
was £5,HiV(XI0 vxhieh is £X0B.0(Xl less iluin tor (he picxious xear. 
'Ihis ledtieiion is aecoiinied I'oi hv ihe lower Imiinige ol eopiK'r 
■old. pailiallv oRset by ineieasos in die prolii eained on eohah 
and in suiulix ineonie and hx a lediieiioii I'loiii £1.541.(MX) in 
1954 5^ (o 1X51.(XM) in Ihc chaige lo eosl of .sales ol eapilal 
eKpendiiuie iCL|uiicd lo iiiuiiilaiii onipui. 

Ihc Boiiiil has decided (o appit>pn.iie t7s().(XM) 10 (leiieial 
Keaeixe .nut has reconuneiided a hnal dividend ol 4s. 5d. (neo |ier 
und. xxhich added (o (he inleiiin ilixuiend ol'.'s. 5d (ikmi pi-i unil 
paid III M.i\. hXo. xxill make a loial ol 7s ,a small inciease oxer 
Iasi yeai xnIioii (he rale was lednced to 5s. 9d Ihc uual dixidenU 
of 7s. xmII ahMtrh lS,7'x0.(HH) and allei iilloxxing loi pivlerenee 
•hate dividends uiul ledcmplion ahsoihing £29.(X)0. an iin> 
appiopiuiied prolit ol 14II.(XK) icniains. (he loiul ainouni 
retained luxin (he net piohl lor (he xeai xxas iheiefoic £949,01X1. 
while III addilion 1X51.(MM) was spciii on capiial woiks for (he 
iiianiteiiciiice «>f pioduciion. 

MINDOLA OPEN PIT 

During (he vesii good progicss was made with (he preparalions 
for o|icn pi( milling m (he Mindola Noith area. Initial oxerhiirden 
■(ripping XXas eompleled and 70.(XM) shori Ions ol oxide oiv had 
boen exposed by 30lh June, I 95 S. Since ihen open pii ore has Ixcen 
mined and siockpiled and i( is planned (hal (he open pit xxill lie 
the principal .source of ore lo Ik* used 111 Ihc ‘Ixnco' plant, 
which has (leen erected by RhoLana C upper Rcliiicries I imited 
to teal on a commercial iicale Ihe economic recovery of copper 
from refractoiy orea. If (he *'foico* pisKcss i.s successrul on X 
iiomiiiercial scale, il will bo of coniiderabki value to the Corpora* 
don in Uie treatment of refiractorv oreii from tbe Mindola open 
pit and could roiuU in noma iqcrease in production. 


LABOUR DEVELOPMENTS 

The /aiiiiii,imsii(ion of (he liihiuii loice 011 our mines progre-ssed 
salishuliMilv dining (he vein ihc companies haxt- iicgoliuled 
XXnil all cmploxcc oigaiiisaiions a new paKerir ol wages and 
condKiuiis of service which distinguishes beixveen ilk* expninaie. 
who h.is lo b.' a(ii.ic(cd liom (he world lubinir markcis, and (he 
/amhiiui, who is assured of a iicimancnl c.iiccr :i( wage levels 
based on Ukal iiiarkel coiuiilions and geared lo ihe stage Of 
dexcUtpmeni of ihe eeonomv ol /aiiibia. A dual sinicliiic has 
ilius been ciealcd and (o ciisiiie iiiai no /umbiaii sIkmiUI Ih: 
imiHTded in piogiessing lo (be limil ol Ins abihlies. piovision has 
Ixteii made loi expainaies 10 Ik* leplaced wKh C4>m|xcnsaiioii when 
Iheii SCI vices have (o Iv (eiiniiiaicd so lhal /amhiaiis can move 
iii5» iheii lohs. 

Maxing esiabhshed these eener.il coiuiilions. il was necessary 
t4» po'^'de foi a maji^r espaiisioii ol iraniing lacdilies. winch has 
Iven achieved willi leiiuirkable success. I have Iveii deeply 
impressed by (he enihiisiasiii w iih which /unibian einplovces have 
accepted the iraiiung opporiuuiiics olfered (o them and equally 
bv (lie co-opera(ivti aUiiutle adop(ed by e\putTiates in pioviding the 
liaiiiing. So long as this stiiiaiion continues, tlierc is every 
reason (o behove that in (he mining industry further jobs will be 
assumed by Zambians at uii acceptable pace and (hat, ul the same 
time, production eHiciences will lie inamtatned. 

Il was not to Ik* espccied. Iu)wever, Ihut such riiiukimenlal 
changes in (he siructure of (he indiistrv could be achieved wiihoiit 
diliicullx, 1101 IS it surprising that maior issues in dispuie iK'txveen 
the compumes and (heir emplovc*es ovei ihe last yeai hax'o arisen 
from these changes. Ihe ycai has been marked by a luigc number 
ol'dispiiics. but It is a cause for some saiisfaciion dial (he employee 
organissiKins have been willing 10 subiiiil iheir giievaiiccs und 
demands 10 tlic procedures laid down, inchuling cmiciliaiion by 
CioxerniiKnt oHicials. 

In (he sphere of industrial rclalions in a newly imlci'iendent 
couniry. all concerned musi be prepared constanlly to review (he 
solutions of the reccni past and nuHiily llicni (o iiieel changing 
ciicumstances. We aic more (ban willing lo accept ihis need for 
frequent icviexx, und, in fact, the industry has already iiisiiiuied 
a majoi survey with Ihc object of removing .some inisaiislaclory 
fcuiurcs that sohscqueni esiK'iience has i^vealcd'in (he general 
scheme evolved Iasi year. We believe (hat this process of review, 
coupled wiih a willingness t>n IhmIi sides lo negoliale leasonablc 
I nodi lieu t ions as the need arises, will ensure that the nuluslry 
eiiK*rgcs successfully from this iinpoilaiK (KTiod of liaiisitioii. 


Copies of the Annua! Report and Accounts are obtainable from 
tha London Office, 40 Hofborn Viaduct, E,C.1, 
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ZAMBIAN ANGLQ AMERICAN LIMITED 

- { < . . i' V- - - 


The fpllowiiig points are front the anpual statement by the Chairman, 

Mr. H. F. Oppenheimer 


i 


Our €tefMiii|y*s profit uftiT lujLUtioN for Hie year ended 30tli 
June, IMS momHed to £7445,000 coiiipiirMl nith £6^956400 for 
flie prevtouepewT* Ul vivfi of the roiii|Niii>\ Miiind Hmincial position, 
the Board decided to recommend u fiiwl dividend of 6s. which, 
toKcHier with tlK> iiitcrini of 4s., makes I Os. per share for the year, 
which is Is. more timn last year.. A furUier £500,000 was placed to 
general rewrvo to brinu the total to £12,750,000. 

£130 MILLION CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 
REAPS REWARDS 

Rhokana, Nchanga and Bancmft have increased their annual 
output tif copier over the last decade rr\>m 175,000 uintt to a 
figure which will he close to 400,000 Uuig ions for the year 
ending 31sl Decx'inber. 1%5. Output in IV()5 iInlH' will he about 
50,000 tons, or 14 per cent more than was achieved in l%4. The 
linancing of this expansion, which cost i'70.(N)0,0(X), has relied 
heavily on the Oroiip's ability to generate capital from its own 
resources. 

Capital expcndifiirc on fixed assets over the lives of the three 
mines and Rhokana C'opi^er Rcfinencs L imited amounts to nearly 
£13O,U0O,tK)O. a major proportion of whicli lia^ been provided 
from proliis. '1 he copixri* mines in our group w ill spend no less 
than 12O,O0lMXNl in capital expenditure o\ci' the next live years, 
purely for tlic purpose of maintaining the present overall copper 
production from exist tug mining areas, 

PRODUCTION PROSPECTS 

It has been possible to increase Nchanga s oiupui very sub¬ 
stantially ihunigh iht* arrangements w-iih llaneioli lo use s)>iirc 
concentrator capacity there, but as grade falls Nchanga, too, will 
have to mine and treat increasing loniiugcs u» maintain its pro> 
duction. 

At Bancroft the sent^ of the water problem has been sub- 
slunliaify dcilned and for the foresceabk iuinre wc bcliexc it can 
be controlled and the proiYcrly developed lo produce about 
b0,(KX) tons of copiXT per annunt. Assart troin die underground 
development, we have in hand a cupilul exiviKliiure programme of 
£1,2S0,(XX) to increase milling and concent rating capacity at 
Bancrofi to allow its own tonnage to ri*^e fu^in I Iti.CKX) to 220,000 
tons per month, while at the same lime providing capacity of 
110,000 tons per month for the cominued proervsing of Nchanga 
ore. 

INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 

I uni keen for the Ciroup to contribute as elVcciivcIv as possible 
to the industrial expansion of the country. In iiuhisirial devclop- 
iiieui in Zambia there arc no sliurl cuts to large scale inaiiiifnciure 
of consumer goods or to the economic prodiicdon of machinery 
and equipment. Lack of substantial domestic markets is a prim^ 
diHiculiy and Ziimbia is not best placed IVom the point of view 
of communications, nor has it yet die technical skills to allow the 
natural development of nianufacLuring industrv- to take place 
rapidly. 

Wc have coiiccntiatcd our industrtul planning initially in fields 
closely connected with the mining industry. We arc interested in 
Diacarb Limited, w'hich manufactures diamond crowns and 
associated equipment for drilling and. through Diacarb, wc arc 
participating, in association with the Johnson Ciixnip of Sweden, 
in a company formed to manufacture extension drill steel. This 
Company will be known a.s Kockbiie Products Limited. 
ROYALTIES 

A change in the ownership of mineral rights took place at the 
ttn'ic of Independence, when the rights to all minerals were 
acquired by die (iovernment of Zambia fiom the British South 
Africa Company. Payments of royalties arc tiow made direct to 
the GovcniiiKMii on the same formula as applied by The British 
South Africa Company. I'lic industry lakes ihc view that the 
formula is unsound as it burdens tinjuslly those low-grade or high- 
cost mines least able to pay, and that iix application lo the 
London Metal bxchai^c^pricc is unrealistic, tiearing as it does no 
relationship lo the price at which all Zambian aiid the bulk of 
the world's copper is sold. The average L.M.I?.. settlement price 
for wirebars iir fact exceeded the average producer's price by 
about £185 per ton during the period October, 1964 toSeptem ber, 
1965. 

The bulk of cxistir^ inVeatmant in the Clipper mining teduaCry 
M earning good proms, but nevertheless the manner in wbicn 
Government's royalties arc determined is of vital importance to 


the future healthy development of the mining indiMtry in 
Zambia. Bancrofi olfcrs a very good example of the practical 
efTccis of applying the existing formula to an operation w'hich 
suffers major 'mining problems, making it dillicult to build up to 
the profit citrning stage. 

BANCROFT'S POSITION 

Over the perioit of ihc last iiriccn months, since it was possible 
to u^^css ill full the problems of hiHh vv'utcr and of leached ore, 
the mine has been working towards establishing a profitable 
position, a.s might any ncwly-opcned pro)Vriy. During that period 
of fifteen months the company has moilc a loss on pure mining 
operulions of £ I,.170,000, excluding royalty uiul before bringing to 
accxvuni the proceeds from the processing of ore on behalf of 
Nchanga. In addition to the lo.ss, royalties totalling £1,894,000, 
equal lo £45 per ton, were paid. 

Bancroft is improving its position and, given a rea.sonable 
selling price for copper, should make operating profiis in due 
course. From the country's point of view it is providing employ¬ 
ment and foreign exchange. However, from the point of view' of 
its shareholders, it is. in effect, under current conditions, through 
royalty payments, subject to a capital levy which is not only bad 
in itself as a principle but which is on an unprediciablc hasi^, 
unrclaicil to the fundamental economics of producing copiXT 
from its ore Ivodies. 

I very much hope that Ihc Ciovcrmnciit will give ftirfhcr 
considcniiion to a rcvisuni of the prosent system both in relation 
lo new mines and to existing miriiM. I am convinced that the 
present .s>sicm docs not promote ilic niaximum development 
of Zambia's natural rcsourcc.s anti that Iwth the indiisiry and the 
coutilry would benefit from a formula tliai took inio account the 
varying factors iiihcieiii in the Jin’crcnt mining piopcrlica. 
TRADE UNIONS 

I mentioned earlier that the indiisliy ha« been free from serious 
labour irtnible since Indet^endcncc. There has in fact been very 
little interrupt ion to o|XTaltons due to strikes hut it is also true to 
say there arc considerable problems in the, labour field and 
unrest amongst lioih expatriates and Zambians. In the case of 
expatriates, dis.sntisfaclion stems largely from the fact that they 
luivc had to accept that they can no longer look forward to 
pcrinaiicni careers for ihcm.sclvc.s in the indii.stry and. although 
generous compensation terms arc oftcivd vvlicnever the job of a 
particular individual is Zamhianiscd. the expatriates quite natur¬ 
ally wish to know w'hcii exactly Zambians arc to take over each 
job, so that they can plan their future lives. In addition, of course, 
a tuiinhci would like to leavcof their own accord but are rcluciiini 
to do so until they have explored all possibilities of obtaining 
compenstilion for voluntary resignation. We recognise that there 
are real problems involved, and a major survey is at present under 
way with the object of clarifying the future position of the c.\- 
patriaics to a greater extent. 

The T^.^dc LJnions rcprcscnling local employees .ire not happy 
with the dual w'age slnicturc, wliieii ilicy criticise on llic giounds 
that ISIS discriminatory, fin's again is under examinatiun with a 
view- to tiying to elinnnaie ceiTuin asjx;cl.s which arc aiuimakms. 

TRAINING SCHEMES 

1 would be more concerned about the position were it not for 
Itie very real strides which arc being made in iiuining, the co- 
0 |H'ruiion in ibis vital work which has been received from cx- 
triaic.s, and for the generally good relationships which exist 
tween expatriates and Zambians. However, there are consider¬ 
able problems to be faced: but I believe that with goodwill, and 
particularly with patience thc.se can be overcome and that the 
sensitive task of maintaining aduiuate expatriate skills where and 
while they arc needed, and developing local skills limeously to 
mutch these, can be accomplished. 

The problcm.s of building a balanced cciinomy and providing 
opporiiiniiics for education, employment and a reasonable stan¬ 
dard of living for ail are very great, but the (i(ncinnicni is facing 
these problems squarely. Probably die jiiokI impresiiive fogtm of 
the first year of independence has been the Governmem's 6btlhy 
to maiDtuin and engender the respect and loyally of wickly 
diftcriag communities. It Js only on tois foundation that Zambia's 
future proaperity can be cstobli&bed. 


Co/MS of the Annuel Refiort end Accounte mey be obteined 
horn the London Office, 40 Hotborn Vieduct London, £,C.1. 
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HiGHiJGHTS iQ^.G 

BROKEN Hill 



TH UNITED 


360 COLLINS STRELT, MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 

The Chairman of Brolcen Hill South Limited, Mr G. Lindesay Clark, tn 
his address to stockholders at the Company's annual general meeting 
on Monday, November 1, 1965, said : 



Air O. Undtsav Clark 


FINANCIAL • llie consolidated not profit of 
ihe Brol»n Hill South Limited Group of 
Companiei increased to ^A2,379,000» and iho 
net profit of the parent company to 
£A2,134,000. A dividend of 9d. i^r stock 
unit will be paid on December 3, 1965. 

FUNIS FM CAPITAL WORKS. Capiui 

works including funds required for the CU>bar 
Mines copper and Alcoa of Australia 
aluminium projects contributed in the 
form of subscriptions for shares required 
iCA3,127,000 during the year, of which 
/.A2,252,000 was generated from internal 
sources in the same year. 

Hie call on the South C'onipany's funds for 
Cxibar and Broken Hill devclopmcni projects 
should diminish after December, I96.b, 

OPERATIONS AT BROKEN HILL, it i, 

intended to mine and treat 225,000 tons of 
ore at tlie South Mine. To offset the lower 
rate of ore production, 80,000 tons of residues 
containing an estimated 11.4 per cent zinc 
will also be treated for the production of 
zinc concentrate. 

Cionstrucrion is well advanced on a new 
plant having a capacity to re-treat at the rate 
of 270,000 tons per year residue dumps con¬ 
taining recoverable lead minerals on the 
('xitnpany’s leases. The first dump treated 
will be Hebbard, estimated to contain 
750,000 tons assaying approximately 3.0 per 
cent lend, 3.0 oz. silver/ton, and 5.0 per cent 
zinc and 650,000 tons assaying approximately 
2.3 per cent lead, 2.0 oz. silver/ton and 
3.5 per cent zinc. Treaimcnr is scheduled 
to begin during the latter half of 1966 calen¬ 
dar year. 

Considerable effort is being maintained on 
exploration within the mining leases at 
Broken Hilt. A decision has been made to 
drive die 2,400 feet level from No. 7 shaft. 

COBAR. Ore production from the C.S.A. 
Mine commenc^ <m schedule in July, 1965. 
In the period to October 23, 63,271 tons of 
copper ore from the eastern and western ore 
bodies, assaying 2.13 per cent copper had 
been milled, and die copper concentrate pro¬ 
duced despatched to Port Kembla for treat¬ 
ment. Recoveries of copper and grade of 
concentrates have been most satisfactory. 


Performance of the underground equipment 
being used for ore extraction has also been 
satisfactory, llie main winder on No. 2 
shaft will be ready to operate shortly when 
production will gradually increase to die full 
output capacity of the lirst unit of the con¬ 
centrator. 

Development nn the 1,200 ft. level and from 
the decline.s at the 1,300 ft. and 1,400 ft. 
hori/ons, and on the 1,800 ft. level has dis¬ 
closed extensive lodes of pyritic copper/zinc 
ore, between the two copper lodes. Similar 
type ore has been located at a depth of 2,500 
feet. 

I'he incrc«.se in mine potential following 
development of the copper/zinc ore will 
require a review of mining policy as it is 
apparent that substantia] production of zinc 
as well as copper can he maintained. 

EXPLORATION . In the Broken Hill district. 

Broken Hill South IJmiied has, under the 
Agreement w'ith North Broken Hill Limited 
and Electrolytic Zinc (kimpany of Austra¬ 
lasia Limited, continued testing the 
Mutooroo prospect where geophysical data 
has indicated mineralisation exceeding 8,000 
feet in length. 

Drilling to date has tested approximately 
2,300 feel of this length indicating a tabular 
lode of horizontal width of 50 feet of mar¬ 
ginal grade copper. Drilling is being con¬ 
tinued. 

Hxploration in other districts 
Tn other districts in the CiOmmonwealth of 
Australia, Broken Hill South Ltd. has carried 
out mineral exploration under the Agreement 
with North Broken Hill Limited, Electro¬ 
lytic Zinc Ckimpany of Australasia Limhed 
and MePhar Geophysics Limited of Canada. 
This includes drilling at Kanmantoo, South 
Australia, which is showing widespread 
mineralisation but grade has been low; at 
Kapunda, S.A., where a wide lode channel 
but with low copper values ha.s been located ; 
and in Queensland and New South Wales. 
Broken Hill South has a 90 per cent interest 
in exploration being conduct^ in the vicinity 
of a former tin mine at Mt. Biachoff, Tas¬ 
mania, and also over a pcoipecting area of 
some 780 square miles in north-west 
Tasmania. 


The Company has maintained its 30 per cent 
interest in exploiratioii in the Moonta district 
of South Australia, and since the close of 
tjh^ year has announced its participation to 
die extent of a one-ninth share in a pro¬ 
gramme of base mcral prospecting at Fraser 
Range, Western Australia. 

Now-Metoilic 

Broken Hill South Ltd. has c.\tended its 
exploration for the more important non- 
mctallk minerals, and the search for phos- 
pliate deposits is being undertaken at three 
locations where testing is justified. 

SEACN PETROLEp N.L. Through its 

17.5 per cent participation in Beach Petro¬ 
leum, the Company ha^ taken an interest in 
oil and gas exploration. This has included 
drilling in the Simpson Desert in the 
Northern Territory, and in the Stansmore 
Ranges in Western Australia under farmout 
arrangements. Structures are being assessed 
by Beach Petroleum for eventual drilling in 
South Australia and New .South Wales. 

THE ELECTROLYTIC REFINING & 
SMELTIRB COMPANY OF AUSTRALIA 

LIMITED. The K.R. & S. Co. reported a 
net profit of £457,000. Extensions to its 
continuous casting plant are being planned, 
in continuation of the considerable improve¬ 
ments made to the facilities in the past year. 

ALCOA OF AOSTRALIA • Alcoa of Ausira- 

lia is now producing high grade commercial 
sheet and commercial foil. Extension of the 
alumina refinery at Kwinana, Western 
Australia, by 200,000 metric tons capacity, 
making 410,000 metric tons per annum capa¬ 
city, Is progressing satisfactorily. The whole 
of the further output will go to satisfy the 
contract with American Metal Climax Incor¬ 
porated of New York requiring delivery to 
be commenced in April, 1967. 

Work has begun on the ISO megawatt electric 
power plant at Anglesea, Victoria. 
Consumption of aluminium in Australia is 
expanding and Alcoa of Australia believes 
steps now being taken will ensure steady 
growth towards levels of oonsiimpcion in 
other advanced industrial countries. 


THE BROKEN HILL SOUTH CROUP OE COMPANIES INCLUDE: 

Cobar Mines Pty. Ltd. 

Min^ Expiation Pty. Ltd. 

The Electrolytic Refining .pnd Smeltii^ Company of Australia Limited 
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APPOINTJVIENTS. for further ahhoiineements 8e(i'.p 



Manageinrnt Consultants Ltd. 

rSRSUNNbL tttsKVlCSS DIVISION 


WVESTMEMT 

MANAGER 


reading London Merchant Bank Ncck-ing 
Outstancliag laxciitmcnt Manager. 

N6 will be concerned w.'ih the formulation and 
implementation of Hunk's invcstmeai policy 
as well as the m'^a/.ment of pension l\inds 
and individual po.ll'j'.i.vi. 

Salary £7,000 or more for a piiriicularly well- 


iLi 


The identity of cand dales will not be revealed 
to our client w t'v.i»t priop permission. 
Applicants should foiward brief details, quoting 
the reference number to: 

P.1L MaMRomunt Consultants Ltd., 
ParssnnnI Ssrviees OivVon, 

60a KnightsbriOge, LsnOnn, S.W.I. 


BRITISH IRON AND STEEL FEDERATION 

ASHORNE HILL 

Three members of 
Directing Staff 


A&horne IMII, The Manaj'^tirc^nt Ccl!ege of the British Iron and 
Steel Federation, exists to seive t’ e 8,000 men who manage the 
260 coniponies In the British steel industry. 

The Colfege, situated between Warwick and Stratford on Avon, 
provides sho't conferences for directors and top executives, five* 
and nine-week management courses for senior and departmental 
managers, and a wide range of specialist courses. A major 
programme of research Into management activities in the steel 
industry is also being undertaken. * 

Continuing growth means tl^.at tliree additional members of 
directing staff are required fur teaching, for developing further 
courses, particularly In new management techniques, and for 
research. The posts offer considerable Intellectual challenge for 
men able to make an expert contribution In their own specialised 
fields, who are also willing to help in other areas of the College’s 
work. 

Applications are invited from graduates in tne social sciences, 
qualified accountants, or men with experience of systems analysis 
oroperational reaearch, between the ages of 25 and40. University 
research or teaching experience would be a recommendation. 

Fuller information can be obtained from: 

The Principal, BISF Management College 

Ashorne Hill, Nr. Leamington Spa, Warwickshire 

to whom applications should be addressed by 6th December, 1965 



The Biiti.sh Railways Board at 222 Marylcbone Road. London. NW1 • 
require anECONOMISTfor thoir Economics <Rese 0 rch) Section. 1 

He should have experience in assessing short and Ibng term ^ 

economic prospects and the related demands for industrial 
prodiicts, such as fuels and steel. Experience in the transport t- 

induutry would be valuable but is not essential. He will have • 
a good qualification in Economics, preferably combined 
with Statistics. ' ^ 

the fconomics (Research) Section forms pait of the Board's 
Commercial Research Department, which is irt the process of 
considerable deveippment and prospects for .the successful 
applicant are therefore attractive. 

Salary will be within the range C1645-£2025. He will join a 
superannuation fund (contributory) and enjoy attractive free 
and reduced rate travel facilities. 

Appficatfons, stating age» aduoatian, quatitlcadana, expetience 
and present salary ahoM be sent to Headquarters Staff 
Manager (RB.B4), firitipfar Ballwaye Board. 222 Marylabone 
Road. London NW1 ' 


HEAD OF 

ACCOUNTANCY SERVICES 


The Electricity Cnuncil are esiablidiing a nalMiiial cenfrr 
al C:ap«nbunf in Cheshire for research into and dcvelopmrni 
of iiieflioils of econiHiiic ufllisalion and dHiribution 4»f 
electricity. 

lor the Mjii.iger iAilmiiu\lruiion) to play tiis part in 
the management team of the centre, he will require a senior 
member of slutT re.6ponsible to him for aceounUney. fdrviec^. 
He will huve u considaruhle degree of indepen^nce and 
responsibility within overall policies and will Oecd r'capaeity 
for analysis, original thinking and ability to ^rk elVectivcIy 
aiul happily in a research environment. 

Ihc uccountanc) services envisaged are budget prcparaiion. 
loi'ccasling, costing, and meaningful expenditure analyses lor 
nianagerial control within the approved salaiiic'i and 

wages, and invoices ,.ccrtilicution; cojatra'cis, stores and 
purchasing operations. He Will also need to appreciate the 
scope and limitations of computer techniques. 

1'he successful candidate should have a degree (M* 
professional qualification and have had considerable experience 
in his respective specialities, with a record showing an 
original and Rexible mind and ability to make and to adapt 
the latest techniques to a research and developnicnl organisation. 

• llic salary will be within llic Scale £2dl20-£2JIS per 
annum Inclusive. Ilie niaxiinum will rise l» £2,1119 , 
per annum on June I, 1966. 

Applkaliotts siaihif! present position, salary, qmlUkawtns 
and experience should he forwarded to K. H. Huttlws, 
Awisfant Serretary ihstaMishmentsY The Electricity Count ii 
SO Millhank. London, S.W.L, hy \ovemher 24, 1965. 

Quote Ref.: F.C 0;5.^l 
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CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSiqW* 
D'UfeLIN / 

Viictmdks of interest to umrer^ grmii0es 
atid others ' 

etilion for «evca poMi as ADMlNISTikATIVF. OrrtfcER will 
. commencing with the written examination on December 16. 
1965. The competition is o|Mn to men and women who ou November 1. 
1965, are 20 years and under 26 years and 


"mm 









BANK OFFICERS 
OCT OUT OF THE ROT! 

C'areer appointments overseas are available to bankers of 2u ro 
years of age. Applicants up to age 25 should be single mco and have 
completed at least Part 1 of the Institute of Bankers' Examination. 
Marriaflue Is not a bar to older men, but they should have completed 
(or be in process of completing) Part 2 of the Institute Examination 
These are career appointments with excellent prospects. The younget 
age group commences service in West Africa with cmolumcmts generally 
in excess of £1,600 p.a. Salaries of older men are higher and will 
l>c considered at interview. 

AFree furnished quarters overseas. 

* First-class non-contributory Pension Scheme and retirement iit 
age 35. 

* Eighteen-month tours with 108 days* leave between each tout. 
£100 kit allowance on appointment. Free medical attention 
overseas (though our health record is excellent). Free travel. 

Interviews arranged in London. 

Write giving full particulars to the Secretary, 

BANK OF WEST AFRICA LIMITED. 

37 GnceelinKli Street. London, E.CJ. 











Economist- 
food and 
agriculture 

UNILEVER rotiuiretJ an economise to study problems 
in the field of FOOD AND AC3R1CULTURE. He would 
be directly responsible to the Head of the Raw Matcri<il.s 
Section of the 

ECONOMICS AND STATISTICS DEPARTMENT. 
The salary will be at least 1 * 2,000 with increases the job 
is developed. It isba.sed in London and requires liai-on 
with associates in Rotrerdam. 

The Economics and Statistic^J Department employs over 
economists and olfets ^ood po'^si- 
bilities for promotion both within the 
department and elsewhere in Linilever. 
I Write in confidence to J. Savage, 

VEconomics and Statistics Department, 
1 Unilever House, London, E.C.4. 


UHlVrillSlTY OP OAMBRIOOR, PARM 
E0ONOMI09 BBANOH. AopUimtlomi are 
tnviteil ffir poetR of ReMcarch Officer (1) and 
ilialur ResearRli omcar (1) to conduct 
InviMtlaatioiut In asrlcultural economlci. 
Topic» nwy inolude the plaoe of agrloulture 
In the niitlonnl Income model. avrleullurHl 
PQllfV wiai reference to Enraiie or farm 

E nirliictidn here or abroad. Some teacblna 
lay he rerfidred-and opportuniMeH exiiit to 
Atttly foi a tilirlier dexrae. f^lUlcattone 
Btioiild Include an honoura doffree in 
F.oonoinlcf' or ArTrlciiltiirnl Reonomice ann 
tor itcxenirh Ofllcui scitne experience uf 
c.NiPnni'r reneni'ch. 

BiUiii'y .sculc:-: Research Offlern-. £1.400 a 
eSi--£i.mi: .nimor Reaeandi oncer, 

£ 1 , 000 , £t.onox £75 -£1,350. 
Btiporuiiuiieilnti under F.B.a.U. CiAtribUtlOD 
lo »-rmiv.i.l cMTcnses, Futlhev dctalir ou 

VO<|UC!-l. 

Appllcutlons (includmB nameN and oddretifiCR 
nt tlirpf* r<«li>ri>«Ki In the Rerretary, BclUiol or 
Aoituiilturr. Downitif. Btrcet, C&inbrldoe. by 
De/*rinbrr 10 1905. 

Royal Military Academy 
Bandhurpt 

CjMilii'ilcv. R'inrv. 

I.pri If rpralScn for Lot •/ m rrs 

Two po.cf In X 1 iilheniuti(!.'i and Modern 
01 . for men iited ill 

nr oviT. 

QUAIjnrvnONB: 1st or 3nd class 
li(iniiur.s »i. L* I'l rtjuivalent in uppuipriulo 
' uhlert. 

SALARY: trOH'i to Cl.!i5fi or €1.154 to 
<''>‘110 liocnidinK to ucc. nuallllciitlons, niid 
p-qipi ll•npe. Btartlnn Milary ma>‘ be above 
riiinitninn on either sctiIp. Pnwperts of 
npo'-imiublp appointment: auporannuarion 
xi fht.i prrwivpfl whorp ivmplblp. 

WBITK- Civil Servliv Oonuniv-iun. Sevlle 
Hnu’. W.t. Ini appllcatinn toitn 

niiiitin*: fi>R8 li.'i. Co'imt date Oecembei 14, 
i%5. 


Abbotsholme School Buraar 

AppllP'itlons me invifpd for the post of 
ihirsnr which f»meH vacant In May. 1000. 

.S • I.I rv n .->00 - € 1 400 phis P vlng 

M'trrled unmmniodaiion available. Experlenre 

III .idnnrv T’.ition. :irrnmitHTir.\ deshiinle. 

D"i III' iiMip iipidjofistev Abbotaholme School, 

T».i. -I.I Il'toii'icr. Rlhn:,. 


For further announcements 
see pages 895.897. and 898 


Tbe LTnlveraity of 
Manchester 

^pphcHtiociH are Invited tur an 
ABr.i.«rrANT lecturfr in social 
administration, baiaiy on .1 ii-4le 
€1,080 tu £1,375 pp| annum wtrn 
iiiuiiibiTblup of F.S.S U. Applii-aiioii'. 
.shiiuid be ^ent not leier than Oecembei 4. 
|!Mi 5 fd Ihv Ff'iiLiiur. I lie Univcibii.Y. 
MiiPrnester l’« from whom turther 
piirlic'Ulai:. tiid tdi'm; nj iiuplit:aiiu'i may 
h** obmlnCfi on gudtiii’ refei'uore 
*0" li*) I'.. 


The liniverslty of 
Manchester 

Retfeurch FpUoicsfup in Evtfvumn 
.SVofivffcJt 

Appl'cution' tire invited for the nbove 
Felinwiihlp. lenable tor une year with a 
poiialblp extension to two years The 
Pvllowfhip 16 of H value within thp raAge 
£1,400-£2.50.5 pel unnom. togeihoi with 
approved expensee involved in the reaearcii. 
The holder of tlie FPllowsbip haa aooera to 
Uie faellitlea of the Manehoater Oomputtno 
Laboratory. Resulaiioni covernlDg the 
award of the Pallovrshlp and appiicatloii 
forma may be obtained from tha ReBlitrar, 
llw Dniveralty. Mancheaier 13, to wnum all 
application'' should be rent nor later than 
January 16 1N5. on quotlni reference 
vfih oriK. 


3 Poats for Europe 

Organising Secretary required bj 
well-eatabUihed Ktiropoan Industrial 
association. Kseentiai qualifications; 
good organleer. mperlenced committee 
secretary, French laiiguage, knowledge 
econmnlv rcaeareh. 

Politioal Organiaer tor all-party 
Buropean asmpalffn. Essential 
qualiUcutlons: experienced in political 
work and active In politics, good 
knowledge of European quest tons. 

.Age group fpr.above positions 35-35. 
Salaries not less than £1,800. 

JleiMimh Assistafif. Essential 
queltAcattons: knowledge turopeun 
eoonoDiilo aaestlons. French language, 
dennan an advantage. Age group 20-2.5. 
ialary not less than £ 800 . 

Written applications Indicating position 
applied for, plus currlrulutn vitae, to: 
BRTTAIN Iir Eim01*E (E>. 

4.1 Parliament Btrcet. 

Luiidon. B.W.I. 


Oriel College 
Oxford 

FeTlotoiMp fn iSronomirs 

The cdllcge pmpiises. If u sultublv carid’.rtete 
preseiitH htinself. tu appoint a fellow In 
ecduumtes to take up his duties In 
OrUiliei. liXHl. Further details may Iw 
oblaloed Iriiiii the Provost. Oriel College, 
Oxford, to whom appUcntlons. nrcomp'aiilcd 
fo a eurfloulum vlUie and tiic names ot 
threi' refereeh. should be sent by 
.hiiiuai} 16. 1066. 

The choice of the college will not 
iieerssiirlly be limited to those who ap|il.v. 


Till-; tmtVKRRITY OF SUBBE.I 

Readership or Senior 
Lectureship in Social 
Anthropology 

Aupliration.s are Invited fur two posts ta 
SOCIAL ANTIIltOPOLOOY at the. 
University. The appointment.will 
normally be made to the grades of 
Leflurer nr Assistant Ijcrtiirer. but onq 
of tbe posts could be a lietidership ui 
Seniui Lectureship. 

The s-ularv scales fur Reader nnd 
Benior Lecturer are £2.450 x £109 - 
£3.250 per annum, for l^irtuvcr Ir. 

£1.4110 X £85—£2.606 per uniiimi. and 
for ASKtstant liiwturer la £1.050 x 
.€75—£1.276 per annum, plu.*^ F.?.8U. 
benefits. 

Candidate.' should apply lor turther 
particulars to the Aausiaut Regtatrar 

4 l>:6tabll.ihmcntl. the University ot 
ussex. Btanmer House, Stanmer. 
BviKhtoii. Completed appltcutions .ihouli 
bu returned to him preterably by 
Deceiiiboi 4. 1965. 
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0 

inventive. 

Sit'd 

Tiilk' 

/)t> itlfWI 

enquiring minds 
needed 


ir )iai,iki\c .111 ciu|(iiriiig mind .uuJ \i>u are a 
inij'iiieM* -you iiiiglil bt* jiisi till’ ni.in lo lil) one ol .wvKral 


rxi’iiing lU'w appointnientii In I'.l.'s .Snyl Tuln* ITfvininn 
DcM’to)»iiiciu l.ngiiie(M‘iiig Defiaj lniciil. 

VVr .ire looking Tor exceptionally able younx men. Con you 
«'Oiivinr.e Uh ibat you meet oiir .spriirieatioht If fto, write to 
tell ua wliy^r-ontl ask for a full job lir'icriptioit and apjdioodoh 
form. r' 


Atr. (i. A. ihhililt Uuiiiiftinfi Olmiiw, 

S.I.n. SrrvfVn l,nnhfth Developuicm inifinMing BepuflMem, 

t 

• /Ae itr/)pri, U'ahplh 


CHIEF ACCOUNTANT 

Tile Cliomclil Sunni' Compuny Limited requires at an carjy d»»»e 
a Chief Accountant to be rtMpoiisible for the entire liiianoia] and 
cost accounting of the company *js operations In Kenya. A aalary 
wiJl be paid for thiK poet omnincuaurate with qualifications and 
experience. Applicants should hold an accountanoy oraeci'olai'ial 
f|ualificatioii with a minimum-of ton years' experience aince 
riualifylnif, and with oxperitMice in a senior position in a larj^r 
industriaJ uudertakiiiM* In addit joii to the salary there will be 
iVee housinis-and medical facilitieH. 

Applicatlona should be submitted in wrltJngr, y:lvin:^ full details 
of experience and qaalilications, to: 

GBlNmAL MANAGGSR, 

CHKMELIL SUGAR COMPANY LTD., 

P.O. BOX 
NAIROBI. KENYA 


Ministry ol'^OverlieaB ^ 
Development 

ikionoimv Adim»er 
Agncuilural Adnitter 

CariMmn Drvetopitwui !)INsfotU 
Barbados 

'IhiH na^ DivlAlon win hhi»rr.lv 1i« sol 
uq In Jirid!(uV}«n. Uurbsickit. OHlut» I'u 
tumiM} ilie Onv^nimoniH m rhi‘ British 
•lupiiiuifiuL lEiTiiciuirs 111 lUi Cai'llibrari 
boUi in l««inis siKt nii HpoiMllc 

pi‘ului' 1 ' 1 . snU Ui MHiilHi advico lor 
thr Im-jh ic 1)1 ^ija ii iiiliui vi'iimniiis uf 
the rSiOoii in: v 11 .‘(|»(!.•■( II 111 H.M.Q ; 
UI iuImm iIh Bull'll Ouveiniiiaiii on I hr 
■.erliDjcitl iMir! iriMiuiiiK ul MU' 

tit'trlsh .ml oi^iiri-.imiiii- in ilif Artiu 
/Vpai""'OI'« il''’ lllL' P'<-t Ol 1 Uillillllll' 

Arivisf!!' .•diinild tioi'e a doiuM in 

. A iiUi.lilo: iiioii id ll•"« 

nnd e'Wlen •(* ot v o’-Ir ir'Ai -ei'' "'oillfl 
br uilViini.i<;L-(iii- 

ApalleantB tor ih« post oI'AvriauUural 
Advliior mu«l Int^e a Uab'iee in Agriculture 
■and conaldombie CAperlenue ovaviteaa in 
a wide fleltf of ugrletillimil ertivltlgH 
including ednUni&lrn tion. platiipng tiid 
esmsbtive ednuoi'Ot a senior level. 
*"'Appcitntident would toe on contrect for 
.indednite o^od wah « mioinium ut 
.iwo srearu in ihe first inEtRuce.' Sfilary 
in the Rcele £3,:igA-.c;3»M6. Non-texeiile 
oveneM filiowiiii: «-ni £3lift singlei. 
AIM imnrrled ..ifiinMiTiLrii and 
XTilO (married uii.i>i'unipaiiiLd>. plus 
o^t and uhltdiiupduv.niiirt 
taPowancee. 

'Plmee apply hir fui iJu*! date Us lo the: 

' 0 fUttVttll'likuie. brii-r deifrila f>t 
•diiimkiiiftene and Mpi:rlencr. and uttotlng' 


Univerelty of Newcastle | 

TjjtidiiTsme 

Mifituteb/MAuaaiion 

AfppUoatloiu mvited for the poet.ol Staff 
tutor (Ticrturer otedvi in lue.tfnlveiraitar'a 
instltuie of KducnLlon. The poet hae lie^ 
crenrm in exiond the insUtate*R present work 
Hiid lntere.tt in Technical/Puriher Edueatlon 
and In industrial training. 

The MuruesMiul candidate ehouUI prclerablv 
hold a technical qunlificntlogi and nape 
•xperlenue In t'lirtlier Eduoatloii, infitketry. 
conunerce or a University poei. Beeeacch 
interest or expcriciu'c an {important 
coneidoratkiii. 

membership ul Fedei-atud Supcrannualiun 
Syetfm for UnUmmltteH (a nmible enheine 
allowing for iranHfer within membership 
and continuation oii^^ Pfupnnljjmals, gr... 
lump Bum payment. iBjMHr ihe.)a|mlier , 
staff leave Univernity qmioyinqll^^ . > ■ ■ < 

University service e^me a|0N|i%dv^, T! 
tenohlng aci vice " (av. the 

Department of Kduention andlSulence 
Superannuation Scheme > ■ „ 

Further partlculurs may hr obtaindd froih 
the Reinstrar. The Unlveretty. Neweoetle 
upon Tyne 3, with whom wplleatlon «three 

aSBraiaes^al^thrM MmSu'wi^jS^mference 
may be mode. sbouMW ledgea n<ii later 
than December 7. lOiiS. 


National Foundation for 
Educational Research in 
Engriand and Wales 

AxtisUmt Re»eaychOffic«t(Statiglkx) 

Applleetiiini. are invited for a post as 
Ae^mui Rr-ieuiuh Ofll^r in the 
mniiidatlim’.'< Hiatbitipal fo^rvloe to work 
•111 the analysis of sdvVeys and 
cKporlmcntai data in.t^ oducHtioiial brld. 

I Ciuidubtch .Hhould be graduAteii atid/or 
nianbevs of ib« IfntUittie of Stiitlsiiclanr. 
Suiary 'hsiIc I! MW-JC 1 .'J7B plus 
! supdraiimifttioii. ■ 81& weeks’ annual lesvi.-. 

I plus rielt leave. 

Fni' fiiiMitr pdrtlcUtars and applicatiun ' 
lorrn .i|ipl\ • PersOnn^ (803l. N.P.fc.ri . I 
{ Tliv Mi'U- UpUm Perk, Slough. Bucks. 

I iphcmc L'H'.Ul.l 

j Business Manager/ 
i Accountant 

; H.ipiclly c.>piin(lliii Mtukf*i nrveu".-h 
I OrgoUiilfition L'eqaueh an all-uiuiid Muiucni ui 
I aTrSa''* MtifmlMatMo." ** hnnlcVaa«klna'* 


Inner London Education 
Authority 

Wuodsirorth TechniLiU Collcftt^ 

Wiindnworth'HIvn stteet. S.w.je 

liijMiip:..s HtiKlies Depar^Mt fedUircB , 

iiiiiiiediiiicly puri-tinfe day and evwiii'f 
icctuffeirK to' tench BtlttWr Conitttturion m 
Kilvaneed level. Btati.xtUM. Economics and 
l.roiiuifiir History lor Orditiiiry Hutional 
1 iiiilniiia 'Cmlticate. 

AppUctttlon forms available Ironi ihs . 
.‘^••rrijieiy ol the Colloae. tii b« reuiitmi 
ut iiuirkiv as poHsible. 


krakaTi^'^* pnioitMins.*; " l^kegplng.:; 

I lfuSt%% to^SlSS'MdJbjgta 

I fowauise.ofthe re^uetbiW 
duet refereneeb aih^'Tiqulrid. The efilgi^ > 
le open, -depending on expffrienoe hm eoiht 


Inner London Education 
Authority 

Wandsmrtn T^knicalCoUege 

wtumimrMtli Htfih 8ipeet..aw.lfi 

A-isutanr uoturer qi-ad« s.ip teeoh 
onoAioi mud' sfaiietiee. . • 

Eons.' tnlnliig and^eu 
tion fdriiu optuinafalfi 
of the Dollege, to be 

'j^Seeinent. 
not re-apply 


University of Melbouime 

lectureship 

BtSoinmeflt of -EconomU Geogruphtf 
yoouIW of Economics and Comnnu t v 

Applloatkins are invited for iiie 
nbove-mentioned position. 

The work of me Depurtmem covert: a 
one year world survey, with specloi at tent um 
to Austmlla, ahd a second veai- In devoted 
to the ecoboinic geogrephv of .•wlecied Aeian 
tfounniee. 

The Hucccnnful cendldaie will be e.speftrd to 
participate (n bpth courwe but tcucblna dunes 
will, ns far ak possible, be arranged to -iuii 
‘ b'^^ntldB^T a Inch .ihoulcl 

WWglRrienoe.^witliiu ilii' 

inmMr inrofmftnimvmcludlng deiaih nl 
typt euffiraiiniuitlou. travel and 
remoyol dxpetifoe. housing asaintanoe and 


Wolverhampton & 
Staffordshire Collei^e of 
TechnologTi 

Wolverhampton . 

Senior Lecturer hi “botfi Processing 

To iiHMNt In the teach in c and 
dovitlopmant pingruiiinies iii Coinpuler 
Pi-ugrumiiiliis for crnnniiiciviai and 
Industrial Data Pmcahsliig 
Salary: Xg.iW-£3,38(1. 
l■'unhQr parllrulHi-ii and uppltcatiiin 
fuims. relumable as sunn :i‘ pn-^utolc, 
tioiii the C*iille;<i . 


pJ^Jird miiMta'aiiniUitlou. travel and 
remgyat dxmhfob. housing asaistanoe and 
cgndltio n a.ui appointment, is available from 
the Aeeoaiatloti of Commonwealth Unlvet'r•ltlr:^ 
Wlboroiiffh Home. Pell 

AppllMlfetaMiR.etoee. 'in Aoetratla and london 
(in .ftfaimry 7. iMg. 


STATISTICIAN 


The Eiectficity Council inyite applications for the appointment of 
Assistant Statistician rn thoir Commercial Depanmem. This 
Department is concerned with the efficient and economic 
development of a major industry and to these ends uses many 
disciplines. The successful applicant will mainly work within the 
Economics Branch and will be concCrnaci with a wide range of 
economic and commercial problems ansing from the grbwth of 
the industry: these will include examining the pattern of demand 
of the various consumer classes and the effect ot weather 
variations, the development ol load forecasting techniques and 
the formulation of econometric models. Computing facilities 
(including an IBM 7094) are used extensively. 

The post requires considerable ability in problem formulation and 
solution. Candidates should normally possess a degree in 
Statistics or in Economics with Mathematical Statistics; a know¬ 
ledge of multiple regression techniques and of computer methods 
of data processing are desirable. Experience of industrial 
application or of operational research would be an advantage. 

There will be opportunities to work outside the Economics 
Branch, both within the Council and with the Electricity Boards. 

9 The Selery wMI be within the scale £1.44(K- 
£1.776 pgr ennum inclusive. The maximum 
Will ri|M to CU[36 per annum on 1st April, 1966. 

Appficetions ege, present position, saiery, quatifieations 

"and axpariaru^ ^auld ia forwarded to the Aeeistent Secretary 
^ifsteb/ishmet^i rM EfedtricHy Council, 30. MiUbenk, London, 
• S.yilX by 30th November, 1965. 

Quote Ref:'EC/534 
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Market Research 
Executives 

Rapidly expandliiir Market RMrfticb 
OiKitniRuium i-e^ulrcs two additional 
MeriitiveK. One poat U a leiilor exeiiuuve • 
pnsiiiun tn «liloh ilie Individual will have 
Co take roinplete rMponslbiUty from the 
Inltlul plniinin^ NtuKOK through to repoir ; 
prc»eii(itt|uii A giMid background In HturiMii.s | 
and pnyrhiilogv uuiiki be defehablo and at Kvim . 
three yeai'K* experience will be required. 

The imiury riinge fur ilitn poaltlon will be 
between £1,730 to £’j,250 per annum. 

The second opening |a for a young lemalo 
psychologlKl aim .tume experlonoe In niurket 
or commcictui re'»rnr«*h. Ability to write tvell 
es.senttal. A gund degree In peyciiology 
required 8ul:ir> nlll be betueen 
£l,»0»‘i;i.';d0 per nnnum. 

University of Exeter 

Anionilrtt .Irfi.’i 

Department of ICconomics 
Appllmturns lire invited for the post ol 
Lecturer or Amiatant Lecturer In Economic 
and SorinI Btuttstic'. tenable Irom 
Oetober 1. I'MJO. oi sucb earlier date a.s 
miiy be urranaed. 

8ulaiy<ACuleK: 

ASKiatunt Lecuircr. C 1.030 x £7A -£l.J7b p,i. 
Lecturer. £1.400 x £85- £2.00S p.a. 

(eoiclency bar L'L’.uOii.) 

Initial KUluiy vvin depend upon qiinlillcattuii.s 
and expcrlenrc. 

Eiirther pitriimilaiH muy be ubt44inud from 
the Beoreiary of the Unlvorslty, Northeute 
fioUM, The Queen’K Drive. Exeter. 

Cloning diilc loi I'ppllcation!; ften cople.s, 
line copy fntni cnmllna!e« overseas) 

Deceiiiber lO. WniA. 

PERSONAL 

HERMl-lS Rent a oiiv wants tO eollnborrite 
with atinilHr F.iiropean and Amerloan ageucic' 
Write a Otlionoi. ytreet. S.vntagmB Squure. 
Athens tlV, Oruace. 

CARNA’l'KJNS ill yuur home at Christ inii;-. 
Phone WKL 2070 tir write to the CariiaMon 
Centre. Haywards Heath. Sussex. 


TOP PEOi'LL'K KRORkrTARIES are veil 
placed genvriUy by Stella Fisher Bureau m 
the Strand. 


Cranfleld 
Short Courses 

Department of ProdiK^n and 
Indush'Utl AdminialraHon 

Operational Research 

January 5-7, 1060. 

The nim of thla course b to give spnlor 
maiiagement an up-to-dule appreulatinn 
of the concepts and np^leatlons of 
Oporalioiml Research. The course will 
also cover the Netting up of O.R. iinitN 
in Industry. 

Pe***., Miverlng tuition and full 
Ijoard-tesidenoe. £20 5 h. 

Advanced 

Mathematical 

Programming: 

January 0-14. 1966. 

The poiii-.'to Is de.sli;ncd to extend the 
knoH'liHlge of thom: alrcudy tunilUur wUli 
linear programming tuchiitques and will 
include dIecusnfonH on the latest 
developments In the field ot Mntlieni,i(ti-..<1 
Prugrnminlng 

Eee.s, covering tuition and lull 
b>ui‘d-ie-lr|i>iu-j, £52 IQx. 

Forms of enroliTient tium; 

'Ihe Rem.<iliai'. 

The CoUc<*c ot AeionniiticM, 

Ci-.iiillcld. Bi iUurd. 


BUSINESS 


EDUCATION AND 
COURSES _ 

COMPUTER PROORAMMINO.-Train fur u 
well pold po.>l in thla expanding flaM thro' 
fCB. For details of new boiue-study eourse.s 
(Inr. IBM MOL and COBOL) write lOS 
(Dept 4241. Piirkgute Road, Ixindon. B.W.ll 


SECRETARIAL TRAfNlNU for Women, 
•speelalh’ unireislty graduates and older 
students; 0-muiith and IntenKive 14-vieek 
com HDB.~wI'llu Pi'luolpal, Daviea's, 

158 IfolluiKl Park Avenue. W.ll PARk 4i)34. 


Finance Act, 1966 Capital 
Gains and Corporation Tax 

The Metiupolitiiii College now liuve re.idy 
H spBoluli.*-rd postal course dealing with 
tlie.^e laxo^i. Bv .studying at hnine atth 
the aid of roully helpful .study notes and 
by working test papers ahich will be 
marked and annuluted by your lutor you 
will acquire luvulunble knowledge and 
obtain nuixiuium botiellt Irom your studies. 
Ciiur&e Fee. Oib or 3ws, per single siibjiMit 
Wtlte t<Klu.i till ciirulmcni iovm and 
ii»-isiils ill Tin* Hwftaiy. 


nHORAIIDA 

:SsLs; MllljS 

w * LIMIfIB 

DIVIDEND NOTICC 

SOTICIi is lii'rcliy gi\ci) 
that a quarterl}' dividend •)! 
forty cents (4CK:) pov share, 
and an oxirn dividc^nrl of ten 
cents (l«o) per share, Canadian 
funds, has been declared by the 
Directors of Noraiida 
Limited, payable December IS. 
1965 to sliarebuTdcr'> of recurd 
November 19. IW^S. 

l-ly Order of the Huanl. 

(• H. VVINDr.r.KU. 

Srctrttii'x' 

'foroiito, Ontario 
November II. 196.S. 


^lETROPOUTAN COLl.F.GF. j VVINES 


Depl TliilJ, Sr. .XLBANS. Ol call 
Lnndun Ar|vi%ii|v onice. .in Que«n 
V:i"uii;i S'ir'.M. i:C4. 

Atfitihrt fi/ ttif .tVvOC'MflOH of BtiliJl 
(’ll irsjinur/Tfiv {'ttllftirt. 


Home Slmtn Courses 
B.tie. (Heart J LL.B, 

and iitiier external degrees ol the Unlveisliv 
of l.<indon. Also Acrountniicy. ercirtnrvMliiii 
Law. Costing, Banking, insurance. 

MarkeLiiiK. o C E . and many (non-exaiii i 
courm tn businass suMeeu inoludlng the 
new StfH’kbnikcr.s and SiuckJobbeiK niui'Mr. 

Write today tor details nr advtce. stating 
subjects In whkii tiuorested. to 

Metropolitan College 

(Dept 09’2), Rt. Albans, 

1 1 'oundpil 1910 ) 


Ihe, 
abgilute 
end 



U.S. BuBlncBB Developer 
Available 

la .vour company bcnenilng directly from 
Ilie U.8. ernnoiiilc expaaslon 7 Are .vou 
hcuking tn stimiilulo i^rtiwtb of your busines;. '> 
I would like to aid m linpvovhig your pru5t 
ittcui'd III huine or .(broad. 1 am an 
:»:-:rc/Klvr and e:.p':i lenccU U.S. busine.ss 
ecimoini'it. ovailublo lor a i'e.sponslble 
pi).sitlnn nr as.st'rnment <n the U.B. nr Europe. 
Ituplv B>jx 1074 



TRADITION. 

PRESTIGE. 

TRUST 

Each movement of "Noh” dancer is precise, 
accurate, and calculated, for this traditional 
Japanese dance demands flawless perform¬ 
ance. And when it comes to international 
banking services, you can take advantage of 
swift and dependable services substantiated 
by many years of outstanding experience... 
offered by Sumitomo Banks. 

♦ 

THEi 

SUMITOMO 
BANK, 

LTD. 

HEAD OFFICE: OSAKA. JAPAN 
171 hrmckn h key citlai tkniiikeet Jean 

■ AFFILIATED BANKS: THE SUMITOMO BANK OF 
CALIFONNIA, Head Office; San Franeisce. Branob 
% Offices: Los Angeles, Crensliaw, Sacramento, San 
lase, Oardena: • BANCO SUMITOMO BRASILEIM 
S.A. Head Office: Sac Paulo, Brandi: Mercado 
m aVEHSUS OFFICES: New York Aieney.NMoKMi 
Branch, Karachi Rep. 

LONDON BRANCH: Buckicrsbury House, 

3 Queen Victoria St., London, E.G.4 


The 

MALI FAX 

for strength 
and security 


of memorable 
meals 

CMAnrame 
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Mease help us te 

FIGHT 


In the Jmperiut Cancer Research Fund's up-to-date jabora- 
. tories, every weapon of modern science is being used to fight 
all forms of cancer, including leukaemia. £ 750,000 is needed 
every year. Please help the 
l.CiR.F., founded on the initia- ' 
live of the Royal Colleges of 
Physicians and Surgeons, and i 
now one of the world's great ^ 
research centres, to further its 
urgent work. Every shilling is 
iRiedcd now. 





liriili 


I’&M 


Pairos: HJI. Tbe Quaes 

Phase send your donattons new tOT 
A. DICKSON WRIGH1, tSQ., M.S., F.R C.S.. 
tMPCNIAl CANCER RESEARCH FUND (Dept. 2U2), 
LINCOLN'S INN FIELDS. lONOON \VC2 




Tli« I.C.B.F. IsbontoriM In LliieoIii*i Ins 
FlaMa r^lrfiiilNly on yublie ramwrt.MoHiroli 
ii ooiUy. 1760,000 ii neeOtd every yeer to 
couUnue Ibe ttebt Moinel homui Buffniinic. 
Will you help u« to fliebt oernwr wilb modora 
OQuipment and troined miudiF 


Outlook 

Are you prepared for the unexpected changes In .soybean 
and cocoa prices? We have successfully anticipated the ' 
major movements in basic commodities. These records 
have been referred to as outstanding. 

You can obtain from us personal, confidential, scientific 
price forecasts for such ma.or commodities as sugar, 
cocoa, coffee, animal by-products, hides, paper, metals and 
some others. You can also obtain torecasta for the United 
States and foreign economies. For over thirty years cor¬ 
porate and financial executives have made profitable appli¬ 
cation of theae carefully researched reports to evaluate 
trends and make plane. 

Inquiries welcomed. Correspond in any language. 

Currently serving a number of the world's largest corpotations. 


WORLD-WIDE 

SERVICE 


INDUSTRIAL COMMODITY CORP. 

122 EmI 42nd SlTMt N«w York, N.Y. tMt7 

Cable Addreea: EC0N06RAM Code: ACME 


IMPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND 


ChiK'bin ... fiiiiiuinaliw t-rariNinMiiship ia a fim«‘*hoiiourrd tradition in Japan at in 

_■ the inafant'r «r papor lantern. 








“A TIME-HONOURED TRADITION" Expert banking service substantiated 
by decades of experience and know-how is the tradition of DAIWA BANK. 
We cater to your banking requirements, including general banking, foreign 
exchange and trust through our complete network. 

THE DAXWA. BA-NK ltd. 

OSAKA JAPAN. TELEX OS32M 
121 branch offices throughout Japan 
London Branch: TELEX LN21079 
7S Blahopsgata, London, E.C.2., England 
Now York Rap. Office: 61 Broadway New York S N.Y. U.S.A. 


VISIT THE 39th 

CYCLE & MOTORCYCLE 

INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 

MILAN— 

December 4th to December 13th, 1965 
in the grounds of the 

—AAILAN FAIR 

An unrivalled display of world-production of 
2 & 3-wheeled vehides 


Interpfeters service for foreign visitors 


For information: 

A.N.C.M.A. 

Via Mauro Macchi, 32 MILAN (ITALY) 
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TREASURE 

firom 

SCOTUOSID 


fSl 

^bH ^ 

NtScotchWi 




I'lie famous Grouse BrunJ Scotch ^\'hi^ky roprcsonls the 
cumulative blemlin^ experience of live generations of the 
Gloag family in direct succession since 1800 . To test the Jinc 
quality try it iteat auJ coml^ire it with any other. If you haw an> 
JirticuU\ ahout supplies, pleiiscwrito to us at the address helow. 
THE FAMOUS 

GROUSE—WHISKY 

MAC miiw Of OA^; ^ m>n I in. I’KK rii moii \Nn • i'•! Minyiu d j 
.— ■ ■ flll/iiHfiM.s of l/u* S/ii'irv ' 


■ * BMWils'MiHt 

IN A GROWING MARKn? 


TMk th« 


TOKAI BAliK 


The Tokai Bank la the central bank 
of Central Japan —booming heartland 
of Japan's surge to foreign trade 
prominence. 

With nearly half of our 180 branches 
located in this prosperous area, avc are 
better qualified to help you trade here 
than any other bank. 

When you deal with Japan’s fastest 
growing area, rcmpinbcr Tokai Japan’s 
fastest growing bank. 


Head Office: 
London Brandi: 


Nagoya, Japan 
riantatioii House. 
Mincing I.anc. E.C. 3 
Tel: MlNcing Lane 
1384/7 

New York Agency: 07 Broad Street 

New York 


Our history of banking service 
overflows even these volumes 



These two encyclopedia-sized books are the detailed official history of the Dai-lchi Bank, founded in 1873 
as the first bank in Japan. They are an indication of the vital role we have played in business and economic 
progress for nearly a century. Today, for any business you have with Japan, it is our pleasure to provide 
you with reliable, modern banking service backed by 92 years of experience. 



lire 


THE DAI-ICHI BANK, LTD. 

Chicjuo 3. III., U.S.A. At.SO(..lAffD BANK; C)i<iki<irtt: Tirsl Bank Ltd., HunL^RoniJ * 


0^1 fro. i* 


I Men. OflU*** Mt 

■. s- Uimton. s vv.i T-i«*phon?! ’.V'l' -.n" 


iilMiitfnte ffi-Mk iod..- lAiuUun, t.C £!uUlwu.‘d a/ Tm* i'.nni<iiu>h> 

III-'' ■"‘'I'* U*; Ifci. Ovi**-*.- 11*1 
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STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 


LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE INDICES 



* Ex divMmd. t Tm frift. | Th« n«t rMl«niptlen yitidi tUow-for lax at ti. 3d. in £. H capitalisation. fEx rights. Equivalant so 8*0 starling, (n) IntnHm dividnnd. (b) Pinal dividand 
U) Yaar's dividand. To aarllast data. ( n (f) Cm all. (b> Aftar Zambian tax. (I) To laiast daia. (n) Intarim sinea raducad or pasMd. (p) Rasulting from split of Fadaration of 

Rhodnrta and f^saland Stock. Japanasa pricas suppliad by oaiwa Sacurltlas, Tokyo. Canadian $S Stock lodiiscrial Indax suppliad by tha Moniroil Stock Exchanga. ** Yiplds in braekac: ara 
On foracasc dividend. 
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NEW YORK PRICES AND INDICES 


Atrh. Topeks ... 

Can. Pacific- 

Pcnn«|plvania.... 
Union Pacific ... 
Amsr. Eloctric .. 
Am. Tel. ft T«l. . 
Cons. Ediwn ... 
Int. Tei. a Tel... 
Weatern Union . 

Alcoa. 

Aluminium. 

Amer. Can. 

Am. Smelting... 
Am. Viscose .... 

Anaconda . 

Beth. Steel. 

Boeing. 

Cclanesc. 

Chrysler. 

Col. Palmolive.. 
Crown* Zeliar . 
Dittillers-Seag. . 

Douglas. 

Dow Chemical . 

Ou Pont. 

Ease. Kodak ... 
Ford flotor .,.. 


I Gen. Electric .. I 
General Foods.. 
General Motors. I 
Goodyear .... 

Gulf Oil. 

Heine. 

Int. Bus. Mach. .'5 
Int. Harvester. . 
Inter. Nickel ...' 
Inter. Paper .... 
Kennecott .... ;l 

Litton Inds. 'I 

Monianto. 

Nat. Distillers . 
Pan-American .. 
Procter Gamble. 
Radio Corpn,... 

! Sears Keebuck.. 

' Shell Oil . 

I Socony-Mobil...' 

> Stand. OH Ind...; 
Stand. Oil N.J... 
Union-Carbide .: 

U.S. Steel.I 

' Wost. Electric . 

Woolworih. 

Xerojf .jl 


Money Market Indicators 

Interest rates in London remained unchanged last week e.vcept on three months deposits which 
recorded conirarv movements: local authority rates fell i per cent while finance house rates 
rose A per cent. Despite the Rhodesian crisis the spot pound ^rrengihened and the forvi'ard pound 
showed no ctiange. Tlircc months Kuro-dollar rates ro'ie \ p^r cent; the fall in local authPrity 
rates and the unchanged com of forward cover resulted in a siwing to New York in the' covered 
arbitrage margin. The move to New York was less marked elsewhere. 

I I KEY MONEY AND ARBITRAGE RATES 
TREASURY BILL TENDERS London November 17 

< ___ - I to..*...»/ Jl.*....-.* 


AmeuPtff million) 


Dace ol i 

Tender I 


Average 
Race of 
Aliotmeni 


Standard and Poor's Indices (1941-43100). 

I96S I 41S I Yield ; Govt. ' Yield 

Indiiunah i % Bondt ; % 


41S fnJuEti iala~High.S8'S5 (Nov I Si: Low. 86 93 (June 23) 




4 . 

422 6 

93 

3 71 

317 1 

112 

4 63 

327 3 

112 

6 87 

332-5 

112 

717 

404-4 

112 

S-41 

299-9 

110 

10-69 

3S4-7 

HO 

7-99 

334 2 

III 

2 16 

346-0 1 

1 MO 

6 46 

415-0 

110 

1-60 

3M'4 ! 

! 109 

10-81 

333 0 1 

109 10 47 

33B-I 1 

108 

5-82 

406-1 

107 

10-26 

346 6 

108 

2-87 


2.1200 
1.230 0 
2.1S00 

2.1700 
1.300 0 
2.390 0 
t 2.410 0 


KEY MONEY AND ARBITRAGE RATES 
London November 17 

I iofik IUto(from7%, % Harkoc dlecount rotoa 

I 7/A/d.S). 6 (3 monthly. 

Dopoeik recee Treaaupy bills... Sn,.* 

7 d-iyc’ notice: Bank bills. 

Clearing banks .... 4 Fine trade bills.. 7-J*g 

> Discount housps ... 4 

Local authorities... 6 luro-dellar dopoaita: 

3 nuMths' fisad; 7 days* notice... 4*4-434 

Local authorities... B's 3 months'. 47(-S3a 

Finance houses .... 63g 

Call money: BuroNitorling dopoalta 

Clearing banhi* (Iki Pans): 

minimum. 4% 1 days' norico... 5Sa->S7f 

Dtv-to-day spread.. 4V’SSa 3 months'. BU-Big 

US dollar eachanfa: 

Spot rate. 2*NU32-7,^ Porward rata: 

I Forward cover (3 mAntfii): 3 months'. 


Annua' interest cost. . I7|4-l*4 

NewYork " 


220 0 
200 0 
190 0 


.. 22 180-0 300 f . 109 0-62 | 46 

.. 29 ISO 0 • 418 7 , too 9 59 j 31 2.J90 0 

MOV. 5 180 0 ; 323 7* 109 2 B7 i 35 2,5M 0 

., 12 lOOiO * 416 7 1 109 4 09 i 23 | 1330 0 

* On Nevemkar llth candacs far 91-day Mlkjac ^9812s. 8d. 
secured 23 per cent, higher Mnders being allerted in full. 
The offer far cliis week was far 6100 miHion 9l«day bills. 


Troaeury blUa: 

November 10. 4-05 

November 17. 4-10 


Market sapor: 

Bonk bills. 

Certs, of deposit. 


Covered Arbltmo* Margin* 

In favour of: 

Last week: This week: 

Traeeury kllle. London *ai London in 

Prime bank bllle-..>. London London >|g 

Buro»dollar/UK local 

'auihorUyiftOni. 14. York »» H •*» 

. Bsiro<4Mlare/lsiro-e«arllik| . N. York » 3 i N. York Vl 

ThM 0 covered orbitrofe m/irgitu ahew the in 

rates on the fiartleular giorltne end doffot nsaeia. os adjusted, 

I for ifw cost of forward onehonge cover, sitown above. 























































































































































STRAIN TAKEN 


New Formula 'S' Square Line Rope makes 
light of heavy hawser-work. Plaited of 
polypropylene, this non-kinking rope is 
actually so light it floats on water (and stays 
floating), yet has the strength to secure 
the biggest ships. 

The makers, British Ropes Fibres and 
Plastics Division, are traditionally skilled at 
transforming sisal and manila fibres into 
rope. They produce all the twines, lines, 
halyards, nets, bands, ties, rope ladders, 
boatfalls and ropes required for shipping, 
fishing, whaling, yachting, climbing, 
mining, oil-drilling, farming and industry. 

And now British Ropes use new plastics 
for Square Line Rope and many other 



Sfe British Ropes Group 



products to improve them physically and 
economically. Baler twine, machine twine 
and package strapping are also produced 
from polypropylene.Carefree floorcovering 
is woven from vinyl and polyethylene. 

And several different kinds of cordage are 
made from nylon, Terylene'and polythene. 
In fact, British Ropes products take 
the strain and make work lighter in a great 
many ways for a great many people. 


British Ropes Limited 

Charlton SE7 e Newcastle upon Tyne 
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THE ECONOIVriSTDTHtS WEEK 



WHArS BETTER AFTER U01? 

Mr Smith is confident that he has got away with it. But for Rhodesia a long arid bitter 
haul is beginning, it is not too late to resume the dialogue between London^-and Salisbury 
on the basis of the 1961 consritutron, as Mr Wilson has made clear page 923. 

ft *' ■ 

South Afrifia.is.wsdy to holp.Mr Smitl). but not at any cost, or risk to ftealf 
Portugal kaj^,^ujot about its fniofiitions page S38. Africans at the United N#jn«»is 
. feel that tbe Security CouncilTcMttltltion Was better than no resolution at all, but oitly jfjst 
pa^a 938;' Zan^an fears 941. ' . ' .' > 

IHOW SHbULD BRITAIN >Q|in^VV ? 

„ The Goveminent should heed thalijsilaafby Mr Hambro and Mr Warburg to .sweep away bix 
impediments to stronger export ififi^tives and long>term borrowing abroad by British 
' companies. Tax disincentives'to fpieign inyastmdht in sferffiri^ securities shotHidcsirniinly 

go'page ,v- ■/ 



THtRD-T^^ ii^ER 

President de Qdptle' will win his third term as France's head of stale on December 5th. 
His tactical skill and understandifig of France have enabled him tg avert civil war> and 
fragment Ns Opponents. But his foreign policy has been one long rearguard action. He 
moy be able to wreck Europe and paralyse Nato, but history is against him page 925. 
Our Paris correspondent watches Mitterrand, Lecanuet, and Tixier-Vignancour on the 
hustings—and the general on the telly page 943. 

MARSHAL MACNAMARSKY'S OPTIONS 


The influence of Mr McNamara's doctrines of "controlled response" seems now ro be 
gaining ground in a Moscow that had bo^n rigidly insisting that any enst>west war mui^t 
mean immediate nuclear strikes against major cities page 928. 








ARE YOU MAKING MICRO-CIRCUITS? 

The last ten years have seon three major changes in the clectionics world, from valvei 
‘.to transjlstors'and now to micro-circuits. Tfie adoption of micro-integrated circuits for 
computers and data piocessors could see a levelling off and eveniually a drop in tfia 
demand for transistors page 97 

MORE WAR—OR LESS—IN VIETNAM? 

American protests against the war in Vietnam come from a fragmented and ineffectiva 
minority. Support for the President's policy has grown, in spite of the revelation that past 
chances for peace negotiations have boon shot down. The present prospect for talks is 
unpromising but the trip to Moscow and Saigon by Senator Mansfield may be a sign that 
tfie President does not want to miss future opportunities for a settlement page 953. 



WHITE RABBIT-PAPER 

The Government's much-vaunted National Housing Plan misses the opportunity fo< 
any really radical reforms. It contains little that is new, except a changed system of local 
authority housing subsidies—which may have some odd effects page 924. 

BUSINESS BRIEF: AMERICA'S MONEY CONFLICTS 

Worries about the American economy fiave suddenly become mainly financial. Prices are 
beginning to rise—though still more slowly than in Europe. Bank lending has soared— 
though partly at the expense of other lenders. And too much private capital is still going 
abroad. This is the real conundrum page 974. 



TRADE UNIONS IN COMMISSION 

The nation's cleverest trade unionist is n member of tfio royal commission that is now 
examining the unions. He is Mr George Woodcock, who could now contribute froir 
outside the tiadc union movement the sound ideas that he has been unable to get across 
within It page 926. 

DEVELOPERS OVERDEVELOPED 

The property developer's golden age is over. What now ? page 980. 
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A library of information on major 
European companies in one book 


KEMUirS nNMGML YEAR BOOK OF 
EUROPE 1980 WITH VASTLY EXPANDED 
MFOIMATION AND ADDITiONAL COMPANIES. 

MMLYSM or CNCUSN COMeAMES TaADIIM 
POMTKMM Sale* or Turnover for five yearn 
(whereapplicable). Percentage change in Bales 
over the pitjvlous year. 

miilLYSIS OF CAPITAL EMPLOYED Trading 
Profit (I.e. the opening figure) for live .vears. 
Net Profit before tax U.e. availaiile for ordi¬ 
nary. plus tax). Retained cash flow. 

'l*ariiiover or Salea/Capital Hmployed (where 
Agtti'e available) for five years. 

Gross margin,1 .e. rat io of Trading Profit /Sales. 
Net margin. I.e. ratio of pre-tax Profit/Sales. 
Net Return, I.e. ratio of pre-tax Piolil/Capitai 
Employed. Dividend Cover. 

ADDITIONAL lASIC INFORMATION Number of 
Rmployees (where available) for five years. 
Namber of ShaiYiiiolderB (where at'aiiable) for 
Eve .real's. 

Subsidiaries and Trade Investments are more 
ffeUly listed, giving wherever possible the 
extent of part icipat ion. 

‘'Budget Day'' share prices of Nnslish eom- 
panlns are listed. 

A brief but comprehensive description of the 
coTnpany's aclivilies is now included. 

ADDITIONAL COMPANIES Some six ty addition¬ 
al companies are added to the second edition. 

INTRODUCTORY SURVEYS OF NATIONAL 
ECONOMIES This introductory matter ha.s 
been expanded to include developments during 
the current \(>ar amt giving fuller basic 
statistics. partK.ularlv those relating to the 
Country’s trading position. 


TAXATION The Tax situation is mors fully 
pi e.^enied for each country. 

UNIT TRUSTS The pojtfolios of malor unit 
trusts, both continental and British, are fully 
listed, together with changes in portfolios 
during the current year. 


THIS COMPENDIUM OF VITAL 
INFORMATION ON MAIOR EUROPEAN 
COMPANIES SAVES TIME, EFFORT 
AND COSTLY RESEARCH. 

AT YOUR FINGER TIPS 1 JM) pages x Gf*) of 
facts and figures on appi oximately 800 leading 
companien with some 10.UU0 subsidiaries, 
select eci in consultation with Slock Exchanges 
and Banka. 


COMPARISON OF COMPANIES in each industry 
throughout Europe. VTTATj INFORMATION 
on the commercial and industrial glanta of 
Europe, presented with the greatest clarity 
covein: DIRECTORATE (10.000 names) 
MANAGliafBNT CAPITAL STRUd'CM 
INVE«5TMENTS and SDBSTDIARIBS 
CONDENSED BALANCE SHEETS over the 
last five years with analyses of Companies’ 
trading poalUon. HIOH/LOW SHARE FRIOEB 
over five years. IMPORTANT HISTORICAL 
FACTS about Companies. 


WIDE COVERAGE of major industrial compan¬ 
ies in the following 14 countries of Europe: 
.4ustria — Belgium - Denmark — France — 
Holland - Italy - Luxembourg — Noiway — 
Portugal - - Spain — ft\\ed(‘n - Switiserland — 
Cniled Kingdom — West Crnnany. 


KEY BACKGROUND INFORMATION on European 
<‘otnmerr.e and industry. The Year Book in¬ 
cludes genfM'al inroi iijatiou and ataliKilics on 


taxation In each country, government inren- 
t ives to new industry, figures of production 
in individual industries In Eui'ope. 
REFERENCE MADE EASY Simple crQs.9 refer¬ 
ences with Indices In alphabetical order by 
indu.sirios and by country of domicile. 


PRICE —£10.15.0 POST FREE 
(In U.S.A. and Cinwila Prirc - .f35,0C} 

10 FACILITATE PAYMENT OUTSIDE THE UNITED 
MOOOM WE ACCMT PAYMENT M LOCAL CURIIENCV 


j T« OBermaii'B Flnsiieial Veer Reek., c/e The Tlniee, 
I Printing Nente Sgaere, LenOnn, E.C.4. 
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I Prlre ClO.iiki. yoet tr—. (In U.S.A. and Canada 
I 186 . 00 ). 
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LETTERS 


Rhodesia 

suae (November 13th) that only a 
junall mmheii of whites are a^ngt the Sinith 
goveniinent. i%at may have been the ca^ a 
week ngo, but Ae situation has changed so 
much jn ihc Igst few days tliat tl» opposition 
has gre^i4.akid is still growing. Toe utter 
cynicism of Sjoiith's actions has undoubtedly 
lost him die support of many p^ple m Ids 
j^wn par^. ^ those who, 

iiike myself, have been opposed to him all 
along. We are more, far tiiore, than most 
people think and we now have a fallyiiig 
point in &e Governor, Sir Humphrey 6ud)s. 
No less than i,obo pecqple in Sahsbury 
alone have expressed their support 6f 
Sir Humphrey by signing the Government 
House visitors* bo<:>k. 

There arc many of us who would leave 
tomorrow if wc could, most of them peov»lc 
like myself wlio ciunc out here after the last 
v\ar because we thought the country offered 
a vvonhwhiie new life but who have since 
been disillusioned by the police-state 
apparatus whicli has been set up over the 
>earN. bor the voung ones the answer is 
simple, ‘rhey can return to I'.ngland and 
begin again or go u* si»n)c other part of the 
Cc»min(»ii wealth. 

I»iiT what about the over-fifties ? Wc are 
mo old to make u fiesh start, and have no 
option bill to hang on and count the days 
until we can retire and draw our pensions, 
should wc be tortunatc enough to get one. 
'I’here are many of us in this positiim and 
your suggestion is a most attractive one. But 
no compensation, however generous, could 
obviate the fact that we should have to look 
for another job and presumably work unitl 
vve dropped. 

Nexerlhelevs, tliose of us wlu' are in this 
position are unanimous that tlie rebellion 
musi be smashed at all costs, liven though 
we ourselves are ruined in the orticesi, which 
we probably would be, that is iii> reason whv 
we should be against the impusition of 
sanctions. 

If this letter were to be opened by the 
police 1 should be behind bars within a few 
hours. 1 therefore sign myself— Yours 
faithfully, I.oyai.ist 

Salishtiry, Ritodesia 


Sm—It i*’. common knowledge in Salisbury 
that the HiuU CA»inmis.sioiier's office was 
“ packed up and ready to gi» ” before Wilson 
landed. Ir seems 10 ine and many others 
?liat the United Kingdom Prime Mini.ster 
made the trip as a facc-saver for his own 
ends and had no intention of recognising the 
outcome of ihe Royal Commission. 

Including Nkoino and Sitholc. there is nf» 
one of sufficient calibre to form a government 
in exile. Todd could have done, but his name 
is an anathema to 200,000-plus whites in 
Rhodesia. 

I was one of the many who emigrated to 
Rhodesia (vvidi the blessing of the Labour 
govcrnmciu of the dav'l in the boom years 
1946-30. I like the cuiuury. ^My all is in 


the country. 200,000 others are disgusted 
with Britain and the treatment received over 
the last two years. Do not think Rhodesia 
is another Kenya where the majority of Euro¬ 
peans wm on contract. V 7 c have roots here 
now and have no imention of pulling them 
up. I'he tinia has .com for us to make a 
firm stand. Just wiitcb, us. Yon. all seem to 
be under the iinpressicm that Ian Smith has 
done this alone,'. He has more.support than 
you know.—^Yoiirs faithfully, ‘ A, D. Smith 
Salisbury, RhodeM 

I^. —No relation to (ntr prime minister. • 

- e ■ ' . 

■ . . ■ f' 

Sir— Why. should white Rhodc^ans suffer' 
the same/^fate as the hapless Kenyans, now 
having lio batter alterntitive than to accept 
ihe pittance offered them by .the British 
goveminem (at the expense of the British 
taxpayer^ and'endeavour m start a new life 
cUewhere ? 

There are white Rhoilesians who were born 
and brought up in Rhodesia and look upon 
it as fheir mother country and have no other. 
Is it so criminal of them to stand by their 
heritage ? Conversely, is it right to deprive 
tiicni of the fruitb of toil of their forebears ? 
If you go by numbers alone in declaring 
autonomies why not annex Nouing Hill to 
Jamaica ? 

Passages in your article soiack .stri»tig!y of 
an element of vuidiciiveiicss comparable only 
to the many nationalistic tabloids spilling out 
in this continent, defying your pretence to 
learned opinion. This is not what I have 
come to expect of The Ucouoniist. Please 
cancel my husband's subscription torrhvviih. 
—Yours faithfully, Ik Vot \k 

i 'holo, iWalavji 


Industrial Scotland 

S5iR—“ Outside observers of the Scottish 
economy have tended to tiptoe round the 
subject like mourners at a wake." Your de¬ 
scription (Novetnber 6th) is a/i excellciir one 
for the unhelpful, hypocritical commiseration 
accorded tlic Scottish problem by Whitehall 
during this century. Of course, the last two 
years have seen a marked change in govern¬ 
ment attitudes, but 10-12 per cent of public 
invc.stment lor 9.V ptT cent ol Britain’s popu¬ 
lation (not l\ per cent as you stated in your 
article) can scarcely be expected to cope over- 
niglit vvith the chaos created by fifty ycar> 
of nothing. 

'I'he best that can be said of the recent 
government activity is that they arc investi¬ 
gating the problem and thinking of possible 
solutions. But most of the effort is aimed 
at gearing Scotland to the narrow British 
interest. The worst effect of the incorpora¬ 
ting unkm between Imginnd and Scotland 
has been the loss of contact between Scotland 
as a community and other nations in Europe 
and across the Atlantic. 

The rest of wiir article emphasises again 
and again that Scotland’s prohlernb are 
distinct, urgent and merit close attention. 


The answer undoubtedly lies in 'jrpur praise 
for Scots who ** stick at home, and make 
home a better place to be»” in your criticism 
of the poor quality of the Scots who 
** represent * us at Westminster your 
exhortation for less self-pify and more sdL 
help.. Mig^t I add to tliis the following 
quotation from The Rcanomist oT- July .8, 
1950 ; 

The .utilitarian arguments for home nde arc 
becoming more co^t in SciKland and Wales.as 
H become', inci^ingly difficult ito exercise any 
initiative localljr OT take any important action 
without reference to Wfaitehall. 

'What more to-say except this question* 
do you reaHy think that the ideals of radicul 
. r^tm and aemocracy as expounded fhe 
Scoj^sh National Party, and the doshra'lo acc 
Scotland taking her place in the ihteiwdcitoal 
scene to work fot peace and econondc &- 
operation between nations, are fdvoldua 
Yours faithfully, ^ GgoitqR A. Lmii 
Glas^ozVf Si 


The Next Step with Russia 

SiK--r.asr week in “ Through the Wire ” von 
argued tliat I’resideiii Johnson had to rnuke a 
choice in 1966 between laying the founda¬ 
tions of Sovict-Americun cn-operation by the 
ncgoiiution of a non-proliferation am'ecment. 
or meeting the aspirations of Germany fiu 
enhanced influence over western strategic 
policy and decisions ;' and that he shouM 
ch(H>se the iormer course, nut only because 
of the Chinese danger bur bccau.se it may be 
the road to German reunilication. 1 question 
these last two premises, but 1 question even 
more whether the instiiimcnt you advucuie 
will produce the result you predict. 

Unlike the old days when you u.scd to 
write of Germany us a tH>werUil country th.u 
would soon do someihing rash unless 
appeased by the immediate offer of an MLlk 
you nov^' regard its ixiwer, under exactly the 
same leadership, as overrated. You Llicii ele¬ 
vate this change of view into a general propo¬ 
sition, “ If Russia and America work together 
no inediiim-siTied power is going to stand 0111 
against them.** But this is to repeat the 
fallacy that a Soviet-American duopoly could 
keep the middle powers in order. It is u 
fallacy because the supcr-siales haxe beta 
forced to develop kinds of power, for piii- 
(K>ses of mutual deterrence, wliich are useless 
for any attempt to dominate the rwlicics ol 
the middle jxnvcrs (particularly those within 
their own alliance systems) even if they had 
the will to use it. China i.s one ca.se in point, 
and France another. 

Your discussions of a non-proliferation 
treaty us u means oi establishing Sovici- 
American identity of interest illustrates this. 

iKin-prolifcration treaty is a rxilite mis¬ 
nomer for a non-acquisition agreement by the 
significant luin-nuclcar |x>wcrs (since neithei 
the United States nor the .Soviet Union 
intend to proliferate). But why should Ger- 
mtuiy sign such a non-acquisition clause 
when it would rob it of almost its .sc»le indi¬ 
vidual bargaining counter, both with the 

CiniinttcJ Oil 911 
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Marconi is air defence 

Uai'coul lias duHiKiicd, Jni.lHlInd, and coiuiiiJh- 
Mloncd Hi*' .»rid mtr! iidvan^*crt dofr'inr 

«.*ontrul ill Muriipt* I’nr ilio 

^Ir Foi’ff'. 'rill' I- i iimpiil.t'r foni riilii-rl 

and is liiTiiiy iiiii.(ini.ii«'(i. Tnfovmniion ri'nin 
mdnfH ;ind othor whi-imv i^ •vn rfUilcii. pi-in’f'SMMl. 
hiid i»i*e»»oiiird at vn w liiv»^h speod. Jiiu iidi i'^ art 


Inioif^'pptcd l) 3 r' coniputiOL-dlreflocl and <•omputcl’- 
f Diitirollijd wcupojiK. OnJy Hutoniatlon can dcrcut 
iin air didoiicMi si;>Lr>ni'.s imiMt pulfint iJiipmy— 
time. Mai'conl prtiduccs l.lii; mnsi coniproliciii^tve 
or itular orinipiiifiii in Mic world and is the 
l.iijicsi, itiirlNh r*npplkT ol radai’ and dermeo 
Loiiirol .'HVhii ni'-. 
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Marconi is inatrumantation 

Mai'ooni OMclilu.'MJopeH. pluf.U'onlc eounlnrs. and Manai 
siiiiroos aril pJa,viiitf a vital part in tht* dottiifn. mnniiincturt. 
and mainUnianrip of all typos of oloctTOnlo ofiulpmeiit.. TP.o 
Marooni X-llay Inmfre intnifllilcT Is installKd in «u-or 
JOO liosnllalR, spoedlns up radioir>nrjoai evaminntion and 
rodncln^ i.iie radial loti lui/arci to tPn pallontM. Marooni 
^n^^l^llTnom„s I.imltod is Kuroixi’s lariffiht tiiannfaotiivor 
and l^ritain's major i?.\fjori4jr of i.dooironk: nioa.siirln's' 
ooiiipmonl. lor toloconimunioai ions and indusliw. 'I'no 
C'omiKiu.x i*-.porls G0"« OJ its Loial «>uipiiL. 


encyclopaedic Marconi 


Marconi is 
specialized 
components 

.Si;rna1s r« ceived \ in 
sntij'IIHiv- are ^‘^cl^c^n^■l^ 
|tf1.<}iiiL,il.ra1 »ml •'tiecia.l 
ampllilois wUJi vfcvy li»v 
noliM iuetorn ai’i;: m.-ndru 
to Inort'oao Iho vomniM 
Fei-riUi ciri uUilors are ji 
vital coinpoiuMil of Ih'-r c 
ampUllers, and thrii 
poi fonniinco ran lx- 
wnsldoraWy linproviMl ii 
l.liev Hi*c mado Lo Wtirk 
at nutir lilKioluto /vro 
lumjx’i‘nl.m\»s. A 
cii’uuUun . coiU.Liii/nM 
fipncial loniU' iiailci i.ii.' 
iind ciipahlt* f)l v'lii'kiM" 
.il itif! tcinp< I,It nn <»f 
• fiiiikl hi'linii] I Cj, 
Ii«s been riiivelopi'd 5 \ 
Mruvunl. whosp rnnvi «i| 

" t)‘'<'iHli/.pd eomismcnf- 
]*. ilia ti V lUil iHo I 
O! Ml« .uJ\ .nil t lill lll 111 



MARCONI IS CAREERS 

nrcjtuso I Ik* Maivoni Company lias consistently 
^-■i.rivon t.o miiiiUain ihc hi'^liost staihUirds. it has 
.‘.ivviiys iiltiMclod scjrnlist.s and cnyiiu'crs of llie 
hit^ll<^sl calibre. 

Roscaivii lind Development onyiiu'ers, workin'^ In 
trmperamt.mlally suited teams, Hnd Inventive 
s timulus in the unpei-nlleled facilities of Marconi’s 
11 & D org’ivni/iation. Systems planniii’^' engineers 
Iind oiitli'Is foi- Iheir practical ability in solving- 
l omplex .systems engineering pi obleins. Production 
I'ligincoj s fuc.c a continual cliallengc to their versa¬ 
tility in the constantly changing' design techni(|uos. 
JSiilc'w engineers are proviiled with unJimited oppor- 
liiiiitie.s hy the ever-inc*rea.sing growth of Marconi’s 
vast expoi t business. Installation irngini'iM-s. oft.on 
ope]*ating in remote parts of the w(n*ld. are (•allf*d 
upon to exercise a spirit of adventure and inde- 
pend(‘nce. 

To meet I la* rapid diveihilicat ion of l lir elect roniijs 
indusljy, the Miu-coni ojganization i.- Ilc.xibh* and 
adaptable, and avenues lo one of the >oiin*'t'sl 
nianagcnienl teams in inteinational biisjncs.'^ arc 
cojisinntly opening up lo ihc right men. 


The Marconi Company Limited 

A tufunbii o; I'm Kn(flish J!hrir.i- (iiniip f-i 
MARCONI HOUSE. CHEl MSl-ORD. ESSEX. ENGLAND 



Marconi is television 

Miintmi is RrihiUrs ninnu- 

l.ii'i.nrf!i ,iiul i:iiro|X''ri liir;;'i}st<j> r>o< U r 
(>< tMtitii <'(|iilpnif)pt. 

In tbo liinlil.v l OininiHi.i'-r 'J S 
liriJ'ikcL Xku'rtiiii lia.s sold Lwu L'j iiW 
rll.in liiv>]i lu-(|iirMi(l j 1 ITS fiir 

F.':n|s) L71ihM‘*o'r. ni:\% IJnml IV/\* 
inlcvfsion “it' b o ibr .iv.sr 

I'-rtn'Piiiii I’s III l» '« n 

i-Mioia'd III ll>n 1-iilti'ci Sijmo*=. 

Thr Comiwr.y is j>Isii pru» klj*,'' 
PatUu (.'hnny'i uilli il.s Itiii-hi. 

'. isJon ' .-imi" l)!iiv_'.ln:? ILs I 0 l. 1 l 
• auii-r.i r-.ports n> 1 Ik ll S A tomoif 
tb.i'i *iOl). fill •jro.iUi;iv-t iiK', ■ 1 n }jit 

li rtlnlnir, I'lui rdurm inp. 
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LETPERS 


Continued frow 909 
Soviet Union and its allich, and would mean 
iL relinquishing the negotiation of reunifica¬ 
tion into the hands of others ? 1 do not see 
even the pliable Dr Erhard agreeing to that. 
Ill tile present state of tension and suspicion 
within the western alliance such an attempt 
as yiui advocate to formalise the existing tacit 
identity of Soviet-Amcrican interest on 
proliferation into a treaty to which the major 
non-nucleitf powers were then asked to 
adhere is more likely titan not to throw Ger¬ 
many back again into the arms of France. 
France, in any case, would probably not 
adhere to any "section of a non-proltfe'ration 
treaty, initiated simply by the super-powers 
and Britain. It could play havoc whh 
central European diplomacy if it appears to 
the west European countries as a whole that 
the super-powers are making decisions over 
their heads or forcing restrictive covenants 
on them without offering anything in return. 

I am strongly in favour of a non-prolifera¬ 
tion strategy, aimed at real problems like the 
Indian or Israeli nuclear potential. But a 
formal treaty ni this sfage might simply 
expose the divisions within Nato without 
advancing German reunification or a Euro¬ 
pean political settlement one step. 

For some years I have believed that a 
political settlement of the Eumpean confron¬ 
tation can only be negotiated between the 
TWO alliances rather than between mdividual 
countries, even the siijHsr-powers. This docs 
not mean that lUiropcan diplomacy must 
tno\ e at the pace of the slowest. But it docs 
mean that the prospects of negotiations 
Jyrtv.'CL’t* the alliances are in direct relation 
to the degree of unity and common perspec¬ 
tives icithin them. If I am right, President 
Johnson has no choice ; if he wishes to 
ioimcl an accord with the Soviet Union, he 
has, first* not only got to devise an honour¬ 
able place for Germany in the alliance struc¬ 
ture but to lay the basis of a similar accord 
with Francc.-~Yours faithfully, 

IirilL fiitchinghamshire Alastair Buciiak 

See Commettfiiry, page 930 


Directors 

StK—You say (November nth) that the 
Institute of Directors is opposed to increas¬ 
ing the amount of information provided in 
company accounts. 'I'his is not so, and it is 
difficult to sec how you could have drawn 
this conclusion from the editorial in the cur¬ 
rent issue of The Director. There it w'as 
stated quite plainly that no sensible board 
would deliberately withhold from share¬ 
holders information which it is theirs by right 
to know.** But—and this surely is the mis- 
imdcrslood point—there arc times when the 
either interests which the director must serve 
take precedence over the shareholders' 
intcreifs. 

If, as you say, the institute is swimming 
strongly against the stream, it is because it 
recognises that shareholders arc not the only 
fish in the stream—there arc others, and the 
biggest one of the lot is the company itself. 
Short-term benefits for the shareholder need 
not necessarily be to the advantage of tlie 
company as a whole. Only the board of 
directors is capable of judging the issue.— 
Yours faithfiiM\. 

RliaiAKO POWKI.I 
Director-General, 
London, S'Vi Itisiitiue of Director'. 


Israel 

Sir— ^For Mr Gershlick to sn> •November 
20ch) that since “ there was not a single .\rab 
siaie in existence ’* before World War 1, the 
Arabs had nothing to lose bv the creation ot 
Israel, is like saying that since there was no 
(black) African .state in Khi»desi:i before liDI, 
the African majority has lost nothing by the 
Smithian declaration ol independence. 

Ardent supixirtcrs of Israel tend to pick 
and choose what suits their case, neglecting 
for instance the United Nations resolution 
entitling the Arab refugees to return to their 
homes. They may rigjitly think that the Jews 
ought to have a country of their t»wn, hut 
they should recognise the fact that this 
country, such as it is, has been built with 
force by a settler comminiity against the 
wishes is the native iTiajoriiy which had to 
be suppressed or dispersed.- Yours faith¬ 
fully, Saiaii Im. Si.uafy 

London, Ni 

* 


Sui"~Conuary to what Mi W. K: G. Hillier 
states (November 20lh) only a few slender 
strips of Israd*s border territory are under 
military rule, and even this rule is minimal. 
But even in these isolated areas, as clscw'hcre 
in Israel, the Arabs enjoy the same democratic 
rights as their fcllow-ctii/ens. Nor is it true 
that military powers are used against Arab 
nationalists, or that leaders ol these parties 
have been exiled or sentenced without trial. 
El Ard, to which Mr Hillier referred, is an 
Arab political organisation in Israel devoted 
to overthrowing the existing regime, and a 
such is banned. But that there is legitimate 
Arab political organisation galore is evidenced 
by the fact that every Arab in Israel has the 
vote and that there arc Arab members ot the 
Knesset.^—^Yours faithfully, 

.Mukhis Gmrsiii r k 

Westcliff^on-Sea, Essex 

\This corrcspondcKi e i.% 


The British Electorate 

Sir —I see Mr I-lugli Capstick (Ntivember 
20th) told his agent during his by-elcclion at 
Salisbury that it would pay Labour voters m 
vote Labour, and I assume ho means clector^ 
who had voted Labour at die previous elec¬ 
tion. No wonder he thought he was lucky 
not to have lost his deposit, for clearly he i'. 
under the impression that the present 
paralysis of (lolitics in this country is here 
to Slay. Nor does he appear to see any value 
in having a Liberal philosophy—and being 
prepared publicly to stand up for it—as 
opposed to a SiK'ialist or 'I'ory philosophy. 
In other words he would appear to be a career 
politician and notliing else and it is not sur¬ 
prising that the good people of Salisbury 
took liiin on his i>wn assessment and voted 
accordingly. 

All in all I think Mi C'apstick on this show¬ 
ing has no right to advise any other Liberal 
candidate -and particularly the courageous 
and dedicated lady who is the candidate at 
Hull—what they ought and ought not to do 
on behalf of their quite distinctive philosophv. 
He is clearly not u I.iheral and it is his own 
fault if he is in the wrong party—ii<'hod> 
obliged him to itiiii Yours faithfully, 

R. .-V WAiunt 

(dtorleyrjood, 11 et Untoshtre 


‘Mi 

Diego Garcia 

SiK -Yoiir article “Coral Bases’* (Novcmbci 
gives a fairly good description of Dici^v 
Garcia, but fails to mention the violent re¬ 
action to the miserable £3 million {>aid for it. 
A coalition goveminent which had governed 
the island for the past 20 months has been 
wrecked, public meetings ai’c being held all 
over the place to protest against this abuse 
of iHuvcr by England over a poor and undei 
developed country like Mauritius, and this m 
a moment when world prices have badly hit 
our economy which depends entirely 011 
sugar. 

To England and the United States this 
base is worth a fortune : whv be st) mean ' 
—Yours faithfully, J. Paim Hicn' 

!*on-Louist Mauritius 


Brazil 

Sir —As a faithful reader of your publk.uiiui. 
but equally a faithful adept of the “ Bra/ihan 
way of life,” I feel that y^r correspondeni 
in Rio (October 30tb) divides his time be 
tween the beach of Copacabana and the 
collce houses. Apparently be docs not talk 
to industrialists, businessmen, farmers and 
housewives, not ncces^irily in that order. 

I am still a foreigner in this country, but I 
can tell you that two foreigners meeting in the 
sircvr after the Second Institutional 
would react as follows: 

A. Isn’t it lovely to get rid of thase comkod 
politicians ? 

B. Not only that, but to be able to work 
in peace and quiet. 

A. 1 must laugh when I think of th.: 
roaciions abroad, llie bankers will like it 
but the conditioned reflex of most editors 
will make them react against “ military 
dictatorship.” Boy, they haven't got a clue 

B. What do you want ? Those chap.- 
come out here for a week, and spend half 
their time on the bcadi and the other half 
divided between their ambassador and t\w 
semi -intelligentsia. 

E.\eLint to sip a cafesinho, lielieving in th- 
motto, inscribed in the Brazilian flag. ” Ordei 
and Progress,” in that order necessarily - 
Yours faithfully, 

Sao Paulo I. C. A. Moi. VAN Oiiilu ot* 


EIU Oiiorterly Economic Roviow 

THE CONGO REPUBUC, 
RUANDA AND BURUNDI 

The dismisMi of Mr Kanavubu and tlia 
oonaaquent renewed political uncertainty 
can only make business conditions even 
more unstable, but the final suppression of 
the year-long rebellion could signal a 
raturn to normal production of coffee, palm 
oil and cotton in the former rebel-held 
araae. Those issues, together with the 
continuing expansion of copper and cobalt 
production and the government's new 
investment code, are examined in our 
latest review. 

Details and subscription rates from: 

THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT 
Spencer House 27 St. James's Place Luiidun 
SWM HYDe Park 6711 ext 27 
60 East 42nd Street New York NY 1001 7 
Murroy Hill 7-6850 
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HOWALLiS-CHALMERS 
MAKES IT HAPPEN 
IN THE 

IRON & STEEL 
INDUSTRY 


TIM taiijnf n6»«t<ni «f tii«, MATE-KjiN Allis-Chalmers proven GRATE-KILN 

installation producai “grain" ora oallats 

from ort concantratei or natural ore final. SySt6ni tIdS OBriOnStrStCd itS 

superiority in the four most im¬ 
portant aspects of ore pellet 
manufacture. It guarantees a max¬ 
imum tumble index of 5% for 
hemetite and 3% for magnatite 
pellets. It has demonstrated its 
low operating costs and compati¬ 
bility with automatic processes. 
The GRATE-KILN system is eco¬ 
nomical; averaging just 1,000,000 
btu per long ton of product in 
hemetite operations. And it has 
the flexibility to handle varying 
types of concentrates and natural 
ore fines. Get all the facts. 
Write Allis-Chalmers International, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 53201, U.S.A. 



GRATE-KILN prlints hnvs ertremely high eold crushing strengths, tew tumble index, yet 
mecroporosity renge: tfom 28-40% for quick reouction in the blait furnace. 


AkJJS-CHALMERS ^ 

CroH-Kltn ft An Allti>ChalmAri trActeireik. A-6539 

aiLIS-eHALMERS INTtRNATIONAL 9R0VIDCS SPECIAUZCD AND BFNCRAL EQUIPMENT TO SASIC INDUSTRIES AND GOVERNMENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 






9 out of 10 shoppers are sold on Armstrong floors 

(The tenth*s a compulsive buyer) 


Armstrong have taken one of today’s most 
exciting materials—vinyl—and given it the 
originality of great design. Improved its 
hardwearing and easy maintenance quali¬ 
ties. Turned it into a range of flooring 
unmatched in Britain for looks and practi¬ 


cality. For all areas in shops, stores, offices 
and public buildings where appearance and 
hard wear are of paramount importance, 
Armstrong flooring is vinyl at its best. Your 
architect will tell you about the superb 
choice of colours and textures. 


Flooring by (^mstrong 


ACCOirTP.K, 4f(JOriUC. ARLOH. RXCRLOM and VCKYL CORT.ON flOOl'lllff 1>.V AtiMS'I ttuWG <OHK fO. LTD.. BUSH llOfJiH. ALO'VYCH. LON.OOM. W.C.^ COy«NT OAUDISN ildl 
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Yes* they laughed when we oast quit dies 



but now that the die is cast. 


••People will l■lc^c^ l>uy Ciiis and Iriicls 
look' like ihut,'' Uicy laughed. 

“I’oo strange looking. Too small/’ They 
told U5. 

“Not enough chrome.” 1 hc\ loKl un. 

Stifle'am/ .\eii\ihle trafi\pontttivfi» MC in- 
sisted. That’s what people want. 

So \vc went ahead and cast our dies .'ind 
started making our strange looking, itane 
»nd sensible Ma/du cars and trucks* 

And the people Ion cd them. 

Yes, they Ion cd us in Japan. And pretty 
goon people started b\i,Ning Ma/das in Oki- 


miNva. And SoulhcaNl ^Ma. And Australia. 
And South Aifica. Lniil, b} last year, neatly 
a million and a half people had bought 
Ma/das and \\m had '>ci a iicnn annual sales 
record ofoNcr 1'119, MO, 000. 

And nONv, we’re rc.id\ to go after the big 
export market. 

W'c'rc ready with the most modern pro¬ 
duction facilities in Japan. 

Rcudx NN'iih the most fully compuieri/cd 
Xchicle factor} in the woild. ' 

A -Ma/da NavN of 5-1 :iutQ iranspon ships • 
that docks right at the end of the pro¬ 


duct Jon line. 

RCciJn Nxitha complclc line of cars j.-nd 
iituks that ate s.mc. sensible, oependabh' - 
and priced \eiy c^>mpttui^el>. 

And thcNC df«Ns, not so funn) loid lUg 
either, 

L iTOYU KCKjVOCfl.. L 11>. 

Jr|ir4>shima. Japtiii 
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The official mark df ap^rei^; 
plant and contponanjta jliiMw! 
awparvi.ion»t'Vwl^1f«|i«^^ 

When it cbro'es to 

constructii^Vlbr iHs'ij^ioh' arid;.Gidftifieatton of 
boiler^ and oreasurp v^UflsvTO.DllW'QompanV 
in Britain erars befJ^'fidivitiB than tho Vulcai) 
Boiler and Q»ivii^ j|^ra(i^/Ce. .Litd. 

Their little .^erk of - epproy^), parries over 4 
hundred yoai^ of eiyierianoe^bebtnd It 
of experienc^' that, hj^kea the Vulean pre- 
commissioning e^ice a i^d to purchaser} 
consultant' cgnttaofgr end rhak^ alike,. 

Vulcan will chsick and approve pro^cfron draw-- 
ings. supervise construction and witness teste 
on completion of firad ^''d onfiraa'-'p^ssure 
vessels whatever the size -Or specification, i- 

Vulcan has a headquarters staff of highly quali¬ 
fied engineers, and a large establishment of 
enginesi surveyors and inspectors resident in all 
parts of the British Isles. It has its own metal¬ 
lurgical and chemical laboratories and the latest 
equipment for the non destructive testing of 
materials. 

How doM this Mrvico help you in partieular 7 

If you're buying plant Vulcan will ensure that its 
design and construction is sound, and able to 
give a safe and useful life. i 


If you’re a consultant or contrafff^- ygtfm will 
make certain that your specificaiSim teii ^|MHy 
adhered .to,,.. .... 

If you're a nt^fabturar, Vulcad'^i IftePodtlM 
service will be complementaiy to yc^r dwn, 
giving double assurance that tho |0oj^ oolin* 
pleted to contract standards. , V' ,C ^ 

For all these reasons and many mdra portsuft 
Vulcan first. You’ll find it pays. 

If you would like to receive FREE $ dopy of 
"Vulcan", a quarterly journal for all uSdrs'or plant 
and machinery, write to us hare it Man^wster or 
get in touch with one of oqr Bolneh' Offleaa 
which will be found in ell tha largaf toV/na. 


Vulcan 

ARE SPECIALISTS 


THE VULCAN BOILER ft RENERfLL INSURAN^iE COMPANY LIMITEO 
DEPT. 42, t7 KING ^TREET, MANCHESTER 2 



" ' - . ^ 

r Mp of die Itriim'Line Ja an oom^g^g palooe, eqitlppcd widi 

ctuKcivable passenger comfte't. every relbemeqt of marine 
'MiitHeTvid. And H crosses the Atlantic via. die Shpite Route, so 
dad Metactonu^aa fatmlb IVMMivid) yon. ^ you too goes the 
- vapadi of Italiito iioqiitaUty.. .' the best In Italian and international 
fldiilie; service diiMrdil and cfBeienti eouiteou* beyond the call of 
''IMN stinniidly dtdy. jCWndily /rodeh Uneb at Mkm holbky ...the 


On ftaiinn Line .ships the sun alwuys shines 

Italian Line from the Mediterranean to the Amertcte: 
North Amerka: Express service: t/s Michelangelo had 
Raffaello—Regular service (along cruising itineraries): 
t/s C. Colombo and Leonardo da Vinci. South America: 
m/s Giulio Cesare and Augustus. Central America gad 
the Pacific: m/s Doniietti, Verdi and Rossini. Principal 
Ports of Call: Genoa-—Cannes--Naples—Trieste— 
Venice—Barcelona—Malaga—Gibraltar* 


MaHan Una 

« mmmtmrriimf trmtiiUou ai^yoar mairyiaaf ? 


m FUITHEI DmilS MO FOR.«) 0 RSF 1 lOR 0« OUR SH tIR rJIMEIktllM FIR IRE Ml. SEE YIW LOUL TRlVEl MERCY tl; ITILIM CEREML SHimW ITS. 3«T. MMESS STREET . IMRM W.1 TO • MS 
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This mincloud is unusua!. ft’s 
on It* way to a stormy a^athering 
over Tulliallan North Loch in 
Fife to meet lots of other un- 
uStial clouds. Once there it will 
^fft .ihe millions of fifaiion- of 
which J. A. ’Weir 
pa 0 er and 
tooard^Tne weSierJFrohi^he loch 
Is V > a«-iy! e for 

papOri|iT^ikln^ one of 

the reaei^s for the dfetlhctive 

and sought-after 

•• ■ . 
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whiMBiijRrfyoufiie travtlliiq ’United States on 
business or ploRSuro, romembor: Keyed-up execu¬ 
tives unwind et Sheraton. You’ll find Sheraton Hotels 
and Motor Inns tonveniently located in the heart of 
America's biggest, busiest cities. Enjoy a quiet 
j^acious rooA — with private bath, free TV. Sheraton’s 
restauirants #e world-famous, the lounges lively and 
interesting, for Insured Reservatiens at Guaranteed 
Rates, see your Travel Agent or in tondon, contact 
the Sheratoh Reservation Officet c/o Kensington 
Palace Hotel, DeVere Gardens, London W.8. (phone 
WESlern 7536 or 9822) Telex: 261534, 


Keyed-up 
executives 
unwind at 
f ^eraton 

Sh^&ton I lotels Inns @ 

' in lofiiilfr CHlI WEStern 7536 or 9822. telex: 261534. In Paris call 
073.3865. Telex: 226/5. In Brussels call 18.26.24 or 17.18.01. Teiex: 
2.22989. In Frankfurt c..ll 29.22.15 or 29.23.14. Telex: 04-14115. 
Coast ttt eoist in the U.S. in Hawaii, Canada. Jamaica, Puerto Rico, Vcnetueia, Nassau, Meuoo, 
Tel Aviv. Opening I96G: Manila ami Kuwait 
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Why seventeen finns* in Kuala Lumpw use Clayton Steam Generators 


Low cost • • • increased proilts ., • on-the- 
spot st'fvlcc. That*s why sevent^n diversified 
companies in this Malaysian city have instalted 
C'layton Steam Geheratoi;$. It s as true in Kuala 
Jiumpur as it is in Toledo, Ohio; Helsinki, Fin¬ 
land • • . or anywhere else that steam is used. 
Slioiildift )‘oii consider this modern method of 
steam production, so \miversuI1y used through¬ 
out the world? 

(Compact, lightweight Clayton generators pro¬ 
duce more steam per foo’t-of-space, p('r poiind- 
of-w<*ight, per iinit-of-fuel, and per clollar-of- 
cost. With drums and licaders eliminated from 
the lire z«)ne, they are completely safe from 
.stt'am e\plo.sioii. Producing steam within three 
mini it es from a cold .start, and operating auto- 
ins^ictdly, they instantly meet any load rcfpiire- 
nU'Jit. A\'ai1ahle in six self-contained models, 
Gla}'ton Steam Generators may he utilized In¬ 
dividually or GOmhincd into n midtiplc instal¬ 
lation to produce any amount of steam, from 
500 to 72,000 ]b8./boiir or iiMtre. 



Get the full story. Write today for “Modem 
Steam,* a comprehensive illustrated handbook 
that c-ontuins complete engineering informatimi 
and specifications. It’s yours without cost or 
ohiigation. 


♦|}e|rf. of Agriculture (F. of M.), Henrarch 
Wanuir-Lambert Ltd., Fharmaventietd 

Biepttrtment of Forcatry, Kepong, Titiihtr 
Msarvh 

Cold Storage Ltd,, Dairy products 
Senofvang Estate, Hubber prot'cssing 
Boecham Ltd., Fhorwoceuticols 

Bfitid^ Military Hospital, Kinrnra, Steam 
stardizing, hot water 

Pharmaceutical Laboratory (F. of M.), Besenn •'< 
Cold Storage TAd,, Dairy products 
Bothmans JAd,, Tobacco drying 
Rubber Research Institute, Research 
Maternity Hospital, X. Lumpur, Pharm., 
steriUzSng, hot water 

Soefin Co. Ltd., Fort Swettenham, Rubber 
processing 

Fhermeeeuticel Laboratory (F. of M.), Research 
Shum Yip Ixong Rubber Works lAd,, 

Rubber goods 

Domex Limited, Fharmaceuthrals 
Power Foam Ltd., Rubber gooth 

m 
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Hig hobby-airplanes. 
His profession? 


Airplanes. This man is a Lufthansa grouiKl servioe engi* 
neer. He heads a team of men responsible for aircraft main¬ 
tenance. Those men who wHI not let a plane off the ground 
in less than lop condition. 

This man is a jet engine expert. Not bom that way he 
was 'Schooled, sent to special training courses, attended 
seminars. There was a lotto learn before he could super¬ 
vise a team of experienced men, exercising a knowledge 
and service you can depend on. 

Whether inspecting jet planes or helping his son . to 
build a pre^iofrscalenfiii^ of the Boeing 727, the Europm 
J§t, Luflhan8a’s,ofwe8tpj|m - this man is exacting. 


.. BoialjdthWM 
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the woriflh most atonced 

i 

I * 

process control sj^stems - 


* 

Available here anc^ no^ frolm Ferranti 


Inctcdil>l> tuiv silicon logic circuits (nobj^jgier Aan(this 
lull stop.) make Ferranti Argus 400/500 the njKist 
advanced, most reltahU process control ajnttans in jttie 
vi^orld. 

Wiling has been viitually abolished. CSrcvutty is the 
most sophisticated in existence. Volume has beep fodli sed 
from twenty-four to a compact 0.7 

ate high «peed performance and asMUCd rdmijlity 11 a 
system that makes low-cost automation a reaUtjr. 

Argus 400 500 Systems aie light lot your prdcw* y N|r 
plant, your industry. They can be tailored to Ktiniti# 
vidual icquiiements piecisely, whether you have one 
dozen oi one thousand functions to control Regulating 
the heating of steel ingots in soaking pits, for example 
Conti oiling teinpeiatuK and quantity vatiahles in a 
chemical plant Ptcdiciing and matching genetating 
station output over hall the UK Providing real-time, 
Oti-iine guidance of a radio telescope 
As you expand, so the System expands with sou Coic 
stoiage can he doubled, tiehled, qiiadiupled as 
when you dictate. 




Ferranti Installed the world’s first direct digital coni red 
system at the lOl fiqdh Ash Fbnt, Fleetwood. One in 
every three eompliier eontrplled systems installed or 
ordmed m Ihe UK it by Ferranti. Give them the 
opportunity lo put this imhitte experience to work for 
you. GaBinaFerranliSalesEngineei and let him explain 
how Aigiii 400/300 can tsnng advanced automation at 
low cost tojgsar industry. Write or telephone today. 

llamMHmiMi Atggm 400/500 — the snoat advanced 
fonacao epnttnl ayatema in the world — are avail- 
able h d i ra and now from Ferranti. 

FERRANTI 

IMS M/MIBIBB 

Th£ breakthrough in low-cost automation 


Fcrrand Ltd . Automation System. Division . Shnonswuv . W>thensha\^e . Manchester . MERcuiy 
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_,a's gift for in-fUght charms 

saying to a friend only the other day^^ne can always be a pace- 
like youraelf, of course. It's your ability to find truly talented 
goes with your unerring skill for picking the beat 

lt*s obvious. You fly with us. You fly Sabena 


SABENA 


1 :^ 


•A ■■■. • ‘i tiWAM USSThWH! ' . - . • • . • • • t;,-' 

SABENA. THE ONIY IN1 E H N A TIO N A L NETWORK HOMING ON BRUSSELS. HUB OF THE COMMON MARKET 
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] ; After UDI? 

S p^pNi^ has to say it: Before things get worse in Rhodesia, before, ick'cKe 
tody white fanuKes are murdered in their beds, African pickets are shVvt 
diovyn, the police state tightens, the economy stints td wither and a decade of 
.war for all southern* Africa begins, there is still time to negotiate between 
London and Salisbury. And there is still somethitlg to negotiate about. 

. Not all that much time, It is true; and there iS not all that much reason to 
agreement between Mr Wilson and a cocky Mr Smith who thinks he his 
got away with it. But they are the only people who can talk, even after UD!. 
Mr Wilson recognises thU. He said as much to the Commons on Tuesday. He 
said it to Rhodesia in his broadcast on November 17 th. It happens to be the 
Conservative view as well. The zealots on the Labour left* and the Tory right 
who are doing their damnedest to disrupt political unity on Rhodesia have not 
quite won yet. The future of Rhodesia has not been entirely resigned to Mr 
LardnccrBurke and the Rev. Ndabaningi Sithole. For everyone else the 
thiFteenth hour is not coo late. 

There is one question that most people in Britain arc still asking two week^ 
after UDI. It is: What is really so much better for the white Rhodesians now > 
Or: did they get on November nth that they did not already have oti 

November loih ? If the answer most w^hite Rhodesians give is : The ability r<» 
run Rhodesia as South Africa is run—then that is a falsehood in itself. The 
world will not allow them that ability. All chat the answer would mean is chat 
there is nothing to talk about now. The end for Rhode.sia will be bitter and 
chaotic. But if the answer is not an apartheid answer (and apartheid has not 
been Mr Smith's professed policy}, then rhe day will come when th^ white 
Rhodesians will wonder, what was so. unteiprabfe about ^heir life 00 Kbvember 
loth that they had to change it. Better that the questioning should be started 
now than after sanctions have begun to bitp from outside and blood has been 
spilled inside Rhodesia itself. . - : , 

For Rhodesia cannot be allowed to get away with'UDI.. Nor will the Tory 
Monday-Club be enough to protect it. The existing sanaionswill not hb with¬ 
drawn. Rhodesia may manage to sell or barter its tobacco to sombone in 1966s 
but it will be at 2 q per cent below the w'orld price. Is that what the totecci> 
farmers want ? If oil sanctions are imposed next, as they should be, if they are 
.feasible, on Rhodesia alone, then Rhodesia may struggle on with rationing and 
with South Africati help. But is it rationing that die white Rhodesians want ? 
Is it an indefinite scige that they are prepared for ? Rhodesia may believe that 
it exists as a coherent state. But is it on the coherence of censors and police 
bullets that, the white RKode.sians really wish to face the future ? Is it as \ 
pariah that they want to face the world ? 

The public attitude of the Smith government is to assert that the indepen¬ 
dence of Rhodesia established, that the outcry will die away and that everyone 
will forget pretty soon that it ever happened. This is self-delusion: RhcVdesiti 
is not ^ South Africa and Rhodesians arc not South Africans. - If black Africa 
know^ that it cannot now get at Dr Verwoerd, and respects his power to resist 
and retaliate, that is not the black African or the communist opinion of Mr 
Smith’s country, its riches, its military strength or its geography. Even if the 
American and British governments were to deny their own principles and pray 
that the Rhodesian affair could be Forgotten, they will not be allowed to forget. 
A Heath government could not ignore this pressure at the United Nations and 
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in Africa any more than Mr Wilson can now. It is d^tening 
up. Someone, one day soon, will put troops into Zambia at 
Zambia's invitation. Lord Salisbury will not be able to stop 
them. If they are African troops or communist trdops they 
will not be there to watch the border but;,to send g^riUp 
and arms across ir. That is why, for RhiadesilV*a|flb.a8 well' 
as Zambia’s and Britain’s, Mr' Wilson dioiild be ready m 
ensure that the troops that do arrive at Mr Kaunda's request 
are British. 


M a witsoN repeated in the Commons on Tuesday that 
the 1961 constitudoik reinaios in bc^. There wiU 
have to be ^uutgeisi tib prevent the r^fstitioa of the police 
powers Mr Lardofer-Burl^ enj^s exerd^Ji, but no one else 
should lose much sle^ over t^t. There will luve to be 
fiwthnr .oonsulution with-the Alsictn|s. itot would not the.. 
result of such ocnwultations be pteolsely"What Mr Wilson 
found when he talked to Means Nkomo and Sitfacde ? 
Rhodesia’s African neighbours know bow appalling these 
Rhodesian African leaders are; Mr Kaunda has expressed 
his contempt in public. If the Smith government means what 
it says, it cannot quarrel with Mr Wilson’s broackast on 
November 17th, in which he recounted his words in Salis¬ 
bury: 

'Fhe choice was not between an illegal declaration and ntaiority 
rule, African rule, tomorrow. It would uke a very long time 
based oo achievement, acfaievement by African politidana as 
weU as European pditktana, to secure the kind of free-working 
democracy in Rhodesia that is needed. 

That prospect, that “very loiig time,’’ is still worth dis¬ 
cussing. Why should Rhodesia throw so much else away 


White Rabbit Paper 

After talking so lengthily about a 
National Housing Plan, the 
Government has omitted 
to produce one 

"'T'HE whde question of housing finance needs much 
X deeper study than this Government has yet had time 
to give it.’’ Exactly. These worth from the white paper. 
The Housing Programme, 1965 to 1970', should have warned 
the Government off all the advance publicity for a “ Natiqnal 
Housing Plan,” which now turns out to be no such thing. 
The white paper itself does not claim to be mote thfm a 
beginning. But the public were queueing for big magic, and 
all that has been revealed in Cmnd 2858 is just another flu^ 
white rabbit. A lot of mostly sensible aims are stated, but 
very few new means of achieving them. 

llie meaty bit is a new form of local authority subsidy for 
new housebuilding, which is designed to help the public 
sector to achieve by 1970 an annual rate of 250,000 houses 
completed, or half the national target of 500,000 (compart 
with 374,000 completed last year, of which 155,000 were in 
the public sector). A modest target, says the white paper, 
but a realistic one. Since the annua) rate of advance in 
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before discussing it again,'pmfilrigll/If Wilsbri 'driVtH 
Heath down too), and, if progress is made but no Rluxlesiaa 
is prepared to t^e a British politician’s word again, givinf 
the agreement die! status of an intemqtkmal treaty ? That 
is a legal way for Rhodesia in the years ahead, a way that 
will not interrupt tbe economic gnwtb ol the country. Mr 
Smith made great play with economic growth whto be was 
I ast in London: ft was die public reason he gave his British 
audience for wanting independence. It is of central import¬ 
ance m most white Rhodesians. So, one year fiom now, is 
UDI likely to have increased Rhodesia’s trade, strengthened 
its currency, stepped up foreign investment there ? Is UDI 
even likely to have tneteased political stability compared .'with 
November lodi, ehded die danger of Uack Aftkaa kiretvea- 
don, made die African populatum more docile, less wffling to' 
l^en to its extremists ? These are all issues on which foreign 
investors and traders, not just freCbooteta, will want to have 
- cast-iron evidence frosn Mr Smith. For th^ are nof'ganddeni. 
The while'Uiodesians will want to see the evidence too. 

If Mr Snuth were to agree to talk, to start again, it would 
not be easy for him ; he would have bis own internal opposi¬ 
tion, the thugs who really do want to be Dr Verwoerd’s 
policemen. So would Mr Wilson have his opposition inside 
the Labour party, an opposition that has already had to choke 
back its instincts on steel, on immigration, on Viemam. It 
would not be easy for either of them. The easy thing now 
is to let things go on, to live from day to day in London and 
in Salisbury, to impose sanctions and evade sanctions, to move 
troops and suppress strikes, to make speeches and more 
speeches. But it will not prove to have been the easy thing 
in the end. So someone has to make the effort, a serious 
effort, to negotiate again. That goes for Mr Wilson ; it goes 
double for Mr Smith. 


total housebuilding that is envisaged is slower than the Tories 
were achieving, the word “modest” deserves to be under¬ 
lined. But there is to be a big change in direction, though 
not in price. 

The Government rightly sees that the greatest present 
deficiency is in dieap houses to rent, particularly in the 
crowded cities with the bulk of had old houses. Scorhihg all 
hope of reviving private landlordism, which it has recently hit 
a litde harder on the head, it equates this exclusively with local 
authority building. So new council housing must be helped 
at the expense—and here’s the rub—damping down for 
the time ^ing on the full expiciution of the potential demand 
for owner-occupied houses buQt by private builders, whudi 
have forged ahead of local authority building foe tbe past 
six years. 

Emphasising this as a temporary crisis, the Government 
says that after 1970 it should be possible to allow the private 
sector fuller rein than the 50 per cent share (give or take 
10 per cent) allocated to it meanwhile. The snag is, of course, 
that unless the construction industry can achieve a bit of extra 
productivity in that time, 1970 will still see local authorities 
needing mwe building capacity than the private sector can 
spore them. Is the proposed limitation of the private sector 
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did. best way of schteving- geeatet pcoductivi^ ? It might 
bel^.if local autbontieB'liad proved good ageats in ^^nmuraging 
ne^ and more productive ways of mass building, of booses, 
but solar their record has been bteak; and the Govetament’s 
targets do not suggest great hopes of Ktoaa. 

The inediod of control over private housing agteeiil,by the 
Minister of Housutg. widi the representatives of the Cbiiger) 
buildiiw societies ». that each year they shall agree to a limit 
on 4 «ad^ for aevt houses. Insurance ocuiipaoi^ and 
odier lending tnsdtudons, induding local aotlMa[itks,;yid]l do 
IUmwise^ How tp wodt dus in with an agm^. ii^e of growth 
%theg)rivate seaor is now ‘‘ being enFfesed.” Some jungle. 
In any easctrto control lendmg Qn;natD. houses only coidd have 
.intetcsting effects on the property maihct, noi iieqesaatily diose 
envisaged by the Government. 

' ..7he;aew reqpe for housing subaidiciB is tQiUse diem to 
relieve-locsl authorities ftoin the effects of high interest rates, 
which make up so much of the cost of thek building, and 
have this year been, hiddkig badt. at least some of their pro¬ 
grammes. Subsidies on eaisdng council bouses unider old 
acts are weakly left alone, so that the Govenupeat will con¬ 
tinue to pay out each year fresh subsidies on houses which 
were built before the war at very low prices and which It is 
therefore quite crazy still to subsidise now. But for new 
housebuilding local authorities ate. to be subsidised by the 
amount which in practice they have to pay above what they 
would pay if they could borrow at 4 per cent interest. This 


Third-Term Loser 

General de Gaulle will win his 
election; but history is catchhig 
up on him 

C H.^RLES DE GAULLE wiO be re-elected president of the 
Fifth Republic on December 5th for his third term as 
French head of state. His pditical life covers a span exceeded, 
among present leaders of nations, by Mao Tse-tung alone. 
Much has changed since General de Gaulle broadcast his 
appeal to Frenchmen from London in June,. 1940, and . since 
he became provisional president in 1944. Evqjip^ in fact, 
but his unbending devotion to his principles. 

The bottom-most of these {Minciples is the belief that the 
nation-state is sacrosanct. .the nation-state .he means is 
something far older than the new nationalisms the nine¬ 
teenth century. The “idea of France” that President de 
GauUe has had aU his life is of a country “ overwhelmed by 
hismry,” assembled by the Cqietians, cantoned solidly be¬ 
tween the frontiers assigned ^ it by Richelieo’s testament, 
and defended ever afterwards with alternating success and 
disaster at Valmy, Sedan, the Marne or the Abbeville bridge¬ 
head in i$i40. The nation-state is for President de Gaulle a 
biological organism, by for tiie most enduring of political 
forms, with ite feet fdaced deep in history and its head in 
clouds ttf grandeur. Just because it is a bialopcal organism 
it cannot be merged with others witiiout losing its identity 
and destrqymg the riow oeative wQdc «f centuries.’ .. 

To the service of fois idea of jkim(»’(and probubly France 
and Brittin are for him the only true nation-states of western 


is better than aliowiqg.tbem differential interest rates ditecdyt 
because a two-tier interest system could have led to all sorts 
of dieating; but it will have at leaat one curious effect. Local 
authorities will now have an incentive to build more houaes 
during periods of high interest rate^ so as to continue getting 
that subsidy .on those houses for each of the next sixty years. 
In future a .i^ in Bank rate at times ot economic stringency 
wiH automatically lead to an increase in Government expendi¬ 
ture on housing subsidies and to a switch of hoqsebitilding 
from the private to tlv public sector. Not aecessai^ a ImkI 
thing—-but the gnomes of Zurich will not like it. 

. Ihis fovely canot codid have' been banded ouf with a 
l^rimate bit erf stick, but a chance hro been quite ■knekip g ^ 
qtissed .to use tlie bounty to fenso; a mme senriUe tents 
policy on. the nnre.extravagant councils. Some poiniied diiqss 
are said a|iout charging economic rents allkMl to rebate 
schemes—a hig 4han^ from traditional Labour attitudes. 
But this sboiuld have a great deal.mpre pointedly stated 
than it is in the parallel white paper, for Scothmd, And there 
is no suggestion, as of course there should have been, that 
councils who disregard this advice will not get the new su^ 
sidles. If the Ministry felt it would have been accused pi 
dictatorship in specifying rent policies to load councils, at least 
some of the new funds could have been specifically tied to the 
use of efficient mass building methods. This is another of the 
many relevant subjects touched on in the white paper, but not 
tied to anything more than precepts. 


Europe) President de Gaulle has brought enormous gifts of 
character, intelligence and unquestioned probity. He is also 
a political tactician who knows his own countrymen through 
and through. It would be . wrong for those who disagree with 
him to think that the general is not representative of the 
feelings of the average Frenchman. He is, and it is this 
which has enabled him to succeed between 1958 and 1965 
where he failed between 1944 and 1946. 

Let us all give the general his due. In the sense of what 
he has prevented from happening. General de Gaulle’s 
achievemeat is a considerable one. Because he wes a French 
nationalist himself he managed to control the nationalist 
passions released by the Algerian w^. In the. two years after 
May 13, 1958, he averted a civO war. His coloniid policy, 


De Gaulle's Popularity Index 

The figuree below are all roughly comparable as an indication of de 
Gaulle's relative popularity since 1958. The presidential election 
was carried- out by an electoral college. 

Referendum % % of votes eeet * 

Dete issue voting Vee No 

Sept. 28,1958 New constitution 84.9 79.26 20.75 

Dee. 21, 1958 Preeidentieielection .. 77.5 22.5t 

Jan.8.1961 Algerian policy 76.6 75.3 24.7 

' April 8,1962 Self-determination 

for Algeria 75.6 90.7 9.3 

Oct. 26,1962 Changes in' 

concthmlon 77,0 62,25 37.76 

* Excluding Invalid votes. 113.5 per cent of total votes cast tor communist, 
8.9 por cant tor liberal. 
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granting tndqwndence to Algeria and Fien^-^speakiilg Africa, 
Mlowft logkttny from his principles. For Rrance 'to tty to 
tide other pet^es troold be to-waste the strength dl the body 
pcdMc and deny its true mission, which is to impress them 
by the superiority of its culture and the force of i^' iacample. 
The identification of France with cmlhation in the twendeih 
cditrary rules out one form of imperialism, though it suggests 
another. 

ln«de France President de Gaulle has fragm e n ted and 
destroyed his (dd enemies, the parties—those intermediate 
powers that he sees as undermining natiottal unity for the 
sake of political jobbery.. Bven the communists wiH go into 
the presklenriid dectioo oomfused, desoted by Moscow and 
with .a dhmnisihtng gi^ on their voters. By dropping the 
SousteUes and the DeRtecques the new gadffism has aRied 
itsdlf with the notables, France’s esubUshment, and has 
dialom 0 S die raffish dements that collected around it during 
the formadon of die Rassemhlement du People Francais 
under the Fourth Republic. 

Y bt here the limits of the achievement become apparent. 

President de Gaulle would like to build a system. So far 
he has constructed only a personal regime. The otmservadve 
coaUtion over whidi he presides is unlikely to carry on gaullht 
policies after his death. The fmce de frappe which he sees 
as an essendai part of French autonomy costs too much money 
to be welcome to politicians who are interested in lower 
taxation. Above all, in foreign affairs the newly re-elected 
president will feel that he is engaged in a race against ume. 
He has brought European integration to a standstill. He has 
paralysed Nato and may soon disrupt it completely. He has 
swung France away from collaboration with the United States 
and deeply irritat^ American leaders, while simultaneously 
profiting by these gestures to attract the votes of the left 
wing in France. 

But all these policies are and-potides; he has only blocked 
other peojde's ideas. His policy has fearfully litde to diow 
in the way of poaidve gains that are not a mere smokescreen 
of presdge. In Bonn, in Brussels, even in Pddng it has faffed 
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to produce greater opportfinhitfs or influence for France. 
So m eti m e s it seems that tiie efutaph of gatdUsm was written 
by the gaidlist fraction-leader in the Natkmal Assembly at 
the time of the defeat of the European'Defence'Comtnumty 
in 1954: “ We still exist since we can stiB destroy.”' 

At the heart of this failure lies President de GaeOe’s over¬ 
estimate of the poB^iillties Of the natioiHitBte. Had'he been 
willing to oonaent to a oertitin amount of Eunqiean integration, 
he woUM probably have been able to swing Enrope into 
support of hh policy of aggressive independence itis-k-vla 
America. Had he beta wffling vet go dong with ^nerican 
policy, then his refusal European mtegration would proba¬ 
bly have been swafiowed by ^ Amerknis and he would 
have been accepted by them as the leading spokesman of a 
Europe of nation-states. He has done neither. He can paH 
down institutions, but he has not pot anything in their phee, 
and he can have no itasuianoe tiiat his work of destruction 
win be permanent. The most that can be said is tiiat Europe 
after de GauUe wifl probably have passed beyond the stage 
of the old ” little Europe ” six-country federalism. He may 
actually have contribute to the formation of a mwe outward- 
locfidng Europe. 

In the name of the autonomy of die nation-state President 
de Gaulle has fought a delaying action against the facn of 
twentiedi-centuty life. In an age when political, econcunk 
and military organisation has to teach across frontiers in 
order to be effective he has tried to restore the state system 
of eighteenth-century Europe. Confirmed in his anachronism 
by the searing humiliation of 1940, he has held passionately 
that one thing is necessary; total national independence. He 
has closed his eyes to everything that contradicts that false 
vision. With great skill he has played the part of a wrecker: 
it is no accident that there has been only one positive French 
proposal on the future of the western alliance, and that was 
General de Gaulle's nationalist memorandum of 1958. But 
no one man can hold up history for ever. President de Gaulle 
is now about to pcesent himself for a third term as French 
head of state. He will win the election, but in the end he will 
finish his period of ofiice as a third-term loser stalked by time. 


Trade Unions in Commission 


The ball is at Mr George 
Woodcock*s feet 

T rade unions matter. Employers" organisations generally 
do not» save in so far as they resist, or connive at» the 
demands of trade unions. This is the sufficient reason why 
ihe royal commission that is at present examining these 
two sorts of organisadon concerns itself chiefly with the 
defects of the first sort. There is no point in Mr George 
Woodcoch getting shirty about th&, as he did a fortnight ago ; 
it is a fact of life. He would be angrier yec if the Government 
had followed the true logic of the situation and appointed a 
commission to look into the affair^ of the unions alone. 

Indeed it would be a tragedy H Mr Woodcock allowed his «« 
worries about this to overwhelm his fudgment. For Mr 
Woodcock, the royal commissioner, is of course also Mr 


Woodcock, the genera] secretary of the TUC. More, he is 
incomparably the most brilliant man in the trade union 
movement—^however much his brilliance may at times be 
clouded by Hamlet-Uke philosophising. Moreover the 
chief trade union problem^the one that Mr Woodcock is 
supremely qualified to talk about—is just the one that is being 
missed out by everybody else. 

That problem is the structure of the unions themselves. 
Everything hinges on this. Most' of the evidence now flood¬ 
ing into the commission is starting at the same point—vidth 
a discussion of the legal framewoiic within which the onions 
should be obliged to work. On this matter the Conservative 
party ind the Confederation of British Industry have now 
come round to advocating a frameWork which has been pro¬ 
pounded by The Bamemst for a decade. We and they want 
to see the exceptional legal privileges under the Trades Dis¬ 
putes Acts, including freedom from suits for damages, granted 
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oB^y to registered tnde unioos that are obeying a new olhcial 
Bfigistiat of Trade Unions' ruks. This legisttai should act 
as a positive fMce to try te create the kM of trade union 
structure that Britain ne^. 

In its discussiao of a possible new legal framework, even 
the Ministry of Labour, wtuch should know better, has taken 
the trooiUe to discuss whether unofiSdal strikers-^y vdiich 
it presumably means people on strike widnut their unkms’ 
a^pcovkl—ihould be put in )ail. Of course they shouldn’t; 
tUs distinction between “unofficial strikes” (supposedly all 
bad^ and “official strikes” is a nonsensically dictatwial 
one. Many unofficial strikes are directed against lazy, in¬ 
competent or foolish managers, and concern perfectly geijuine 
questions of bad working conditions, thoughtlcaB dian^ls 

workers and the like, which is what the official trade union 
machinery should concern itself with if only it were adequately 
orgaaised. The sanctions in a new legal framework should 
be two. First, trade unions that were indulging in or abetting 
strikes which were contrary to contracts they had themselves 
%ned with the employers should be warned by the Registrar 
that their funds could be in jeopardy under suits for damages 
in the courts if they did not prompdy cease from abetting or 
encouraging these strikes; they should not be Gable to be sued 
until this warning bad been issued and disobeyed. Sewndly, 
if unofficial agitators continued to foment such strikes in 
breach of contract, they could be dismissed from their unitms ; 
thereafter, but only thereafter, their strike actions would lose 
all the advantages of official union membership, including the 
exceptional legal privileges of the Trades Disputes Acts. 

This system will not work smoothly pnless the unions 
become stnmg enough, well enough managed, and adequately 
informed about what goes on in all the innumerable plants 
in vdiicb they retain a membership for whose bargains they 
are in name responsible. But (me of the functions of the 
Registrar should be to help in precisely this direction; it 
should be part of the registrar's job to see that die rules of 
registered unioos were designed in such a way as to encourage 
unioos to remodel themselves in line with industrial reaUties. 
He should issue puUic reports, both annually and after 
examination of particular strikes. It would be surprising if 
these reports did not publicly and steadily reveal the inade- 
(piacies of both sides of the official negotiating machinery 
—^the trade union structure, operating throqg|i a jungle (rf 
joint committees manned overwork, underpaid people, 
and the management side, working again through federations 
that are sometimes manned by the worst sort of dngouu 

&me pea|de say that the registrat could not go much 
further than such proddmg: they argue that, since trade 
unions are nothing if not vohmtary orgnisatiooai, the registrar 
could’hardly i m pose upon woefcers an oUigation to rrfocm 
themselves into an industry-wide bargiming appantns, able 
to naake the sort of deal with indivtdual firm within an 
inchtttty that sudi iaiBs ooold affixd. But the preasuK would 
be these, and in industries where kbonr relationB are really 
dkasttouriy ineffic i e m ^ one eould caviiage the leghtrar sagnng 
seme day alto a period efaboot a year, be will recqgnhe 

ool^ one regtteered union in^ 19, matot mannbctnrc. Motor 
wirters dionld then vote whkffi union th^ prefer. This 
wonld not mean that all m ornr w ork nia rhould necesrafily 
have to hefeng to thh tmion, in a atrapidaory dosed riwp. 
But workers who stayed outside this unkm would not dim 
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have their collective actioas covered by the ^yffvptkmal 1^1 
privileges which belong to a union registered under the Tracks 
Disputes Acts. 

So far Iktle evidence is coming before the Royal Commis- 
siao aboin incomes poU<gr, and that Uttle has usually barked 
up conqiletely the wrong nee. It cannot be too strongly 
empharised tlMt the mfun object of an incomes policy should 
not be to stop what is sometimes called “ wage drift''—t.e. 
freely competitive hickUng for labour by individual plants 
that need more lalwut and can use it prcxluctively. Provided 
total demand in the economy is kept at the right level, this 
bidding up is entirely economic. The trouble is that the 
bidding takes place at present on of a monopoly deBsent 
which springs from nadcMiBlly bargained wage agieeipeDts: 
the central trade unions and central employers* assoclaticms 
agree on a 3 or 4 per cent rise for everyboity, even in indus¬ 
tries where no extra labour is required, and firms that need 
more labour ffien have to bid up on lop of that. In only a few 
years since the war has “wege drift” alone—wfaidi tends 
to be around 2 or 3 per cent per ammm even in boom yean— 
exceeded the rise in productivity. It is the “raised floor ” 
provided by the monopoly dement that is inflationary. 


B ut in its evidence to the oomnussion die Confederation of 
British Industry defended the centrd monopoly demcat 
(wtuch is precisely the dement that diould be attacked), and 
criticiaed individual |dant bargaining (which is pcedsdy die 
thing that ought to be defended). The confedoatioo ndises 
that plant bargaining can be a way of improving productivity 
within the iiuGvidual concern. But—because it is among 
odiet things an aUiance of ein|doyen’ asaociatkins—it tnmt 
defend the national bargaining system that is the business 
of those assodadons. It does so on the grounds that, in plant 
bargsins, “ die inflationaty feaiwes of die bargain (higher 
rates) will spread far more eaady than the beneficial features 
(more efficient use of labour).” 

In short, the high pay given by efficient managers in 
exchange for high productivity will force many rdativdy 
incompetent managers to pay the higher rates, without 
having the skill to reach a bngain on mcreashig productivity. 
The consequence would be that fimu with sueffi inoonqxaent 
managers would be put out of business by higher costs. This 
is just what the national interest requires. But k is dw CBi’s 
job to protect ks members, howev e r bad diey may be as 
l u a n agcrs . The whining tone of didrctitkisins, this Tuesday, 
of die edebrated Fawley productivity agre em ents made the 
CBI look downri^t faoii^. 

Unfammatefy, it loaks as if much of the other evidence 
before the royal co mmi ssion may be cqaally valnefess, b e c an s c 
it will come from bo(Ues with some sort (if a vested interest. 
The Mudstty of Labnv is-obsessed by strikes, and partknlBrly 
by the unofficial strikes feat ks people are oonstitutiauUy 
d^udified from interveaing in. Tke Departmenc of 
Economic Affaks will no doubt address its maid more 
accurately n» the reai problem, whidi is diat die uakias 
ofastmet economic p rogr ess by reristing change rather dun by 
stopping peodnetion now and dien. But it is doubtful if the 
IWA has gat its ideas about ktoonws policy real^ straight. 

It ia at this potnt dial one ctmies back to the knportaiioe 
of Mr Woodcock. He obviously does not like the ideas foe 
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a new legal feamework su^ested by the Ijbniervatfves and' line of tbpu^t firoin among ‘the 9eo|de who ait widi 'hhn on 

the CBI. Wearing hia odier hat<—as general aterettt^ of the the TUC general council. Them wffl be no prmsure in tiua 

'rue, rather than as a royal commissioner—he has’seid that directhm in the TUC’s own formal evidence to' the royal 

they are tpoaed on “ bri^t and brash ideas that hhve been commission—if it is discussed it will be as a remote idetd. 

thrown about by The Economist for a number of ye^.” All What Mr Woodcock should do now is to read some of his 

ri ght. Let him suggest some other framework fbr^bringing old speeches and present their arguments to-his fallow-com' 

about the necessary thougbt*out reforms in the iitructute of the missicniers. Mr Woodcock, acting withm the etude union 

tT f w ff unions, about which he used to talk so eloquently in the movement, has failed to bring about these eban^ in the 

brave days teck in i960 when he became genend sddretary of bask form of industrial bargaining in Britahk Now, ftnm 

the TUC. He has met disappointingly stodgy resistance to this outside the movement, he has his cbmee.' 


Marshal Maenamarsky’s Options 


Riinian iniUtary planners now show 
-indeed advcrti8e-*sme Amorican 
kiflutaces in the direedtm of 
omtrerfied response *’ 

N OCLEaR strategy has its own logic which cuts across ideo* 
kgies and frontiers. Almost five years after the United 
States, under the impact of Mr McNamara, began its great 
effort to diversify the options that would be open to it- in 
any vnr, a similar process is now discernible in Soviet military 
thinkingi The three-day manceuvres held on October 20th to 
22Bd in east;OermaBy by the Warmw pact allies assumed an 
initial series conventional east-west battles. Only on the 
third day 'were nuclear arms used by the “ western ” forces, 
when they saw themselves in danger of defeat; then the 
communist allies at once launched a “mighty'’ nuclear 
counter-attadt. This pattern for the manoeuvres is highly 
significant. Although it dutifully respected the Soviet theory 
that a limited war is bound to escalate, it is a far cry from 
the emphasis Mr Khrushdiev placed on the idea that nuclear 
exchanges must come “ in the first minutes ” of any future 
east-west war. 

So American military thinking is beginning to influence 
Russian soldiers. It must be said that some Russian strate¬ 
gists Oike Major-General Zemskov, writing in Red Star of 
August jtd) stffl seem to scorn all the subtleties of “controlled 
response *’ and “ counter-force,” and to regard massive reci¬ 
procal strikes against cities as inevitable if war breaks out. But 
the fact is that Soviet strategists ore visibly in something of 
a dilemma. They see the possibility of nuclear strikes against 
cities as one of their most powerful weapons in fending off 
what they still regard as the threat from the United States. 
A balance of terror of this kind has for Russia the great 
advantage that it neutralises the American technical and 
economic preponderance. 

Yet any bid to achieve a true balance with American 
strat^k nuclear striking forces involves a long, and perhaps 
economically disastrous, competition to keep abreast in the 
developmoit of rocketry and nuclear weapons. The present 
comparative figures are some 1,400 Am^con missiles tiut 
call readi Russia against about 400 Russian ones tiiat can hh 
Ameiica. The entry into the anti-missile missile phase of 
rodtetzy would impose yet another exhausting effint on Rus-: 
sia’s economy. It is true d»t Marshal Biryuxov, chief of die 
genfH^ staff, -daimed in late 1963 that Russia already 


possessed'weapons “ capable of intercepting any mistile in the 
air." But this statement has been modified by Soviet milttary 
writers sinik, and the revised volume on Military Strategy 
edited by Marshal Sokolovsky and published in the autumn eff 
1963 admits that many enemy missiles niust be titpected to 
find thbir targets. American counter-force strategy, combined 
with the piercing eff military secrecy achieved first by the Uxs 
and now by photography frmn satellites, has already forced the 
Russians to undertake the armouring of silos and the setting 
up of an elaborately decentralised control system, should 
communications be put out of action. All this means a vast 
expenditure of resources, and the end is not yet. 

The trouble is that even if Russia managed to create a 
nuclear force as good as the American one, it would still not 
have the kind of total military struemre it needs in time of 
peace or of cold war. Russian military strength over the past 
decade has been strikingly musdebound. Strong as they are, 
its armks are still seriously lacking in strategk mobility. The 
American task forces in the Atlantic, the Pacific and the 
Mediterranean make possible local interventions in carefully 
calculated degrees of strength. ' During the past eight years 
or so from the Lebanon through Stanleyville to Vietnam, none 
of these moves has been met with an effective Russian riposte. 
However much mUitary technology has changed in broshfire 
situations Russia continues to suffer from the characteristic 
disadvantages of an almost land-locked continental power 
when it tries to compete with the sea power to which Mahan 
attributed Naptieon’s defeat. 

To spend one’s all on nuclear weaponry and then to find 
it of no particular use in a givm situation is a famifiar experi¬ 
ence (certainty in Britain). The Russians’ strategic problem is 
more 'like Britain’s than America’s in that Russia finds itself 
stock with an unsuitably narrow range of possible military 
actions. Only America has resources enot^ to go for aU 
existing options at mice. Russia must choose, and choose in 
thh knowledge that its main antagonist’s armoury contains 
what is lacking'from its own. “ The teadiness oS the Soviet 
armed forces m break up a surimse^attack by die inqierialistB ” 
has been emphasised’ (among others) by the Russian defence 
minister Marshal Malinovsky. But some of the oonfusioo 
surzouncUng Soviet miUtary planning is shown by the foot 
that he also stressed die oontinning role of traditional conven¬ 
tional forces as Imig ogo as 1961 in his report' to the 22nd 
^ congress of the Gnununist pi^rcff .the Soviet Union-’^t a 
time when Mr Khtusbchev’f policy of giving priority, th missile 
fmees was at its heqdit 
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.)The foremost ^iia oi Ritssis’ocmilitacy plsiming must ttete* 
fiofo lie to coDomaate/WNUroes on waintsinitig a niidear 
threat impressive enough to malK foe Americans feel that 
midear war Would be'too cosdy. But at the same tune greater 
efforts must be devi^ to making its oonveniaontd forces as 
mobile md effident as po^lble. This means foat sttat^ 
must be geared to the need to inflict the greatest possible 
damage with nudear striking forces that are inferior in 
nmnl^ -to those opposing them. It explains why Soviet 
fflilitaty writings have spolm of the “ dedsive significance ’’ 
attach^ to the initial {foase of any war, and have in the past 
hinted that pre-emptive strikes may be necessary to forestall an 
attack. Four foe authors of MUitary Strategy have denied 
that foe statement by Marshal Malinovsky quoted above 
unplied a pre-emptive attack, but in foe new edition of the 
work the necessity of." breaking up the opptment’s aggressive 
plans by dealing him in good time a crushing blow " was again 
emphfsised. The temptation to " massive retaliation " or a 
first-strike strategy is now becoming less as the Soviet 
second-strike capadty is made more invulnerable. Russian 
strategy will remain fm the time being a counter-city one, 
but it will be less trigger-happy. 

It is not at all surprising, in these circumstances, that there 
should be the present controversy in Russian military circles 
about foe right balance between nuclear and conventional 
forces. The difficulty may be eased, in some cases, by appeal¬ 
ing to the resources of diplomacy. But tactical nudear 
weapons present tricky problems, not only because Russia’s 
are certainly less sophisticated than America's, but also because 
Russia, in deciding whether to give any of them to its allies, 
faces a worse dilemma than do the Americans with r^rd to 
west Germany. It cannot dismiss as negligible the possibility 
that such gifts, if placed in Pdish for east German) hands 
after the outbreak of hostilities, might he used against the 
donors. The fact that in foe October manoeuvres foe com¬ 
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munist fofqes were cpnspkuoualy shown as resisting a con- 
vettioiial attack without using tactical nuclear weapons 
undoubtedly contains a message meant for the United States. 
It dso suggests that Russia is embaiking on the kind of ddteate 
interplay of ostentatious intehrion and abstention that is 
involved m the strategy of foe McNamara age. ...... 

.What options are in fact open to Soviet strategists today ? 
One promising line seems to be a return to foe “ hostage ’’ 
tactics of the first postwar years, when western Europe lay 
in some sense under the threat of Russian power. The current 
concentration of Russian intermediate-range missiles aimed at 
Europe (750 in. all) is eye-catching. It could suggest that one 
stage in Soviet escalation might consist of nuclear strikes 
against America’s European allies, combined with an offer to 
Washington to negotiate issues in dispute. Such a Rusrian 
strategy clearly carries very serious implications for Europeans 
whose own existing or potential deterrents (the British Pdaris 
fleet apart) could probably not lay enough Russian cities in 
ruins to prevent such strikes from the east. It is this which 
gives force to the west Europeans’ request to take a serious 
part in the control of their defence—either by the multilateral 
fleet or in some other way. The West can also expea to 
sec fresh, and energetic, attempts to increase Russia's strategic 
mobility outside Europe, despite the failure of the first such 
attempt, the placing tff missiles in Cuba, and the writing-off 
of Albania as an unreliable Mediterranean base. 

This search for greater flexibility in Russian strategic think¬ 
ing will certainly bring with it fresh problems for the West 
as well as a release from some old ones. But the greater 
soplustication.is’not only significant, it is a positive stabilising 
faaor. The process of adjustment need not produce a new 
crisis unless t^ Russians recklessly neglea possible American 
reactions to their search for a wider range of options. It is 
an essential part of the “ new look ’’ in strategy to think hard 
about foe reactions of one’s opponents. 


PUm.lC SERVICE PAY 

Beyond Compare 


T he principle of **comparabilityfor 
public servants* pay widi pay in pri¬ 
vate industry , has the one virtue of looldng 
fair. It has many vices. It is. inflationary. 
It leads to rigidity: pay cannot be put up, 
or held level, in dmerent sectors of the 
public service as that sector grows or 
shrinks. Worst of all,’ it leads straight into 
a morass of semsntic confusion about which 
iob can be compared with u^h. It is 
bound to be ditched by the Prices and In¬ 
comes Board when they come to report on 
r8ilwayinen^..pay. The Ministry of Defence 
is tievicwmg farces* pay, in irhicb cem- 

C rabiiity wW piv id psivatOiemptoyfflent 
8 tradidteaBy Wen the ruliaf factor. 
And thc/Tfaob .eommittee im recotn- 
mended 4notblaes» woi^ out on the jaiie 
basis, for {ngher dvtl snfyiuitt. . 

Mr Brown was perfectly nght to announce 


on Thursday that comparability will from 
now on be just another factor in such settle¬ 
ments: instead of being the entire reason 
for jackiag up public servants’ pay, rises 
in private earnings will henceforth be con¬ 
sidered as one criterion among others 
affecting the recruitment and retention of 
the people needed. About time too« 

Of course it has to be made dear that 
servioe pay must in fact rise: but the new 
flexibiilty now given to the recruiting 
people to adjust pay in order to meet the 
deinaod for addim should ease their job. 

An equally important departure was more 
quietly made this week by the policemen’s 
employers, giving their ’arguments to the 
Police.: Arbitration Tribunal on the Police 
Fedetattott’s cotossal pay claim. (Tbe Fed¬ 
eration seems to ba naismg its former 
adviser, now Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 


The offidal side argued that increases 
should certainly be given to pdioemen, taut 
only in forces where there is a real shortage 
of men and a strength large enou^ to be 
fully economic. This means, of course, 
selective pay rises for public servants 
according to the need for recruits, and the 
prospect, of their being used effectively. 
What price Guillebsud? 


BAKEBS* flTRIiCES 

Let Them Eat Brioche 

T he Bakers* Union is a 

signal public service. The claim for 
higher pay and shorter hours in pursuance 
of wbra Its members struck in some towns 
last week, and in some bakeries in London 
on Thur^ay, contains all the elements of 
humbug that habitually keep the wages^ 
prices-wages spiral revolving in Britain. 
There, ia die nonsense about pay **-- 1 ^ 
which, the union means a nominal basic 
rate that almost nobody in fact receives. 
There is the nonsense about “ overtime*’— 
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by’whkb iMveSioa iottim iM’taon hounj - 
b«i houn wm1m 4 At a fMiahim MW «( onf 
ingi. Bodi diMe Mmsenses an iBnatnued, 
cMMplided .. a9d givea cbc fmuumum. 
poesihk pidslidyty by the unions now. 

The Govemmenty which has already 
shown itself fairly severe to the nrilfing and 
bahbig companies by persuading diem not 
to put up their prices for a few mootbsican 
do inelf nothing but good by now showing 
itself severe.to the union. Mr Brown, over 
the union’s protests, has now sqit the chum 
to the Prices and Incomes Board, which has 
already condemned the baking industry’s 
procdoe of passing inoFcaned bbour costs 
•cral^ on to the contumer. The^ union 
had wnpt^ the Ministry of Labour to look 
at their ckim, which was hardly a compli- 
mem .in that worthy organisation. The 
Jones board is not—repeat not—dn arbitra- 
aion of the old sort. Mr Brown may be 
crying to.use it as such; be should be 
ssopp^. 

Kuntly, this is a very good, strike indeed 
for the’ empltWers, with the full moral sup-' 
port of the Government, to stand up to. 
There are, as Marie Antoinette observed, 
ways of sustaining life without bread. There 
•re a number of blackleg bakers (in¬ 
cluding housewives). A ri^ in. bakers’ pav, 
without a corresponding improvement in 
effidency, would surely mean a rise in 
prices, and thus a rise in the cost-of-living 
index. It is, in short, a matter in. which it 
is. more important to get a right solution 
than to get a quick sertlcment. 

BANK PAY 

Nothing for Everyone 

T he eleven London clearing banks have 
a system of fixing their staffs’ wages 
which ranks well up the national roster of 
absurdities. Each bdnk does its own nego¬ 
tiating with its own staff union. Meanwhile 
all the banks and all the staff associations 
meet among themselves to decide on 
strategy. The National Union of Baidt 
Employees shouts from the touchline. The 
upshot is that one bank yields to its 
staff association’s pressure, gives a pay 
nse, and is promptly followed by the 
otbtf: ten. This formula for ne^ 
dation waa ridiculed in 1962 by an inquiry 
under Lord Cameron. It is very dowly 
being reformed. This week the National 
Boai^ for Prices and Incomes condemns the 
latest round of pay rises awarded under 
this systMi^r-the 5 [^/nlnt^jniQted by the 
Midland in May this year (retrospectively 
to January ist) and duly foltoNsed in One 
way or Sndther by all the rest of the banks. 

At its simplest, the report (Ooihid ‘2^39) 
is another in* the Jones board’s condmina- 
lions of all undiscriminating traditional pay 
awards. The new sorts ci service that the 
cleid^. banks offer, the new sorts of 
madffifes that help their staffs with routiiw 
|bbs,' and the new sort of female bank ‘cltik 
who is not in bankm^s a career, change all 
the old arguments. The banks need fewer, 
~betterpeop1[e for the dedsion-making jobs; 
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difftt iitot sorts of toudiie operadvea to 
rouiitie {Ait some of whkh'afo to bO'ilm ^ 
by madUmh anyway. So to-raae riaea for 
M are imj^vaot: in particular the flatrratc 
'mtra .iiinmse for the .i9rtp-2j-year-old^ 
offered iimffifferently to the young careerists 
who are short supply and to the short- 
service lilrls who are readily available. 

So tto banks should reornsiise their 
entire sidary structure ; and -imy diould 
stop being so secretive about the really 
rather good , prospects that they dui offer to 
bright young people. They should look 
urgently at how they can get a nadonal 
nc^iadng machinery for d^ir r.un*^-thc- 
mill employees (even including NUBB); a 
separate system designed to increase the 
reward for individual merit as it deserves; 
and an adequate provision for tranirfer 
between the two. This is an admirable 
report. It is all the more admirable for 
saying boldly that a recent arbitration 
award was nonsense. The banks should 
be ashamed of having to receive this wto 
counsel from outside, and have reacted in 
an entirely negarive way. They arc sup¬ 
posed to understand economics. 

NATO 

The Honourable Place 

P khsident JOHNSON must devise an 
**honourable place for Germany” in 
the western alliance before be does a deal 
with Russia, says Mr Alastair Bucbiui in a 
letter on page 909. Amen. Nohody-4well,. 
nobody, serious—wants to push aside the 
German claim for a say in Nato’s nudear 
policies as if the subject had never been 
raised. But what does an* ” honourable 
place ” for Germany mean? Does it mean 
a share in manning nuclear weapons, which 
the Russians say would block a notTop^lj^- 
oration treaty? Is it incompatible vdthrff 'j. 
German willingness to sign a non-prolifeik- " 
tion treaty if the Russians and Americans 
can agree on one? These are the real ques¬ 
tions. The argument of people who want to 
get east-west relations unstuck ia^thgt jui 
**honourable place” can be foiirid which'-* 
means neither d these things. 

Mr Wilson has presumably been putting 
the.argumeiK to Mr McNamara and Ball 
as these two Americans passed dirough 
London on Friday; he can put it to Presi«^ 
dent Johnson when he visits him on Decem- 
ber 17th. Mr Healey is putting it to the 
group of Nato defence ministers who meet 
in Park this Saturday. The argument is 
that neither the scheme for a* mixed-manned 
nuclear fleet nor the rival British scheme for 
an Atlantic Nuclear Force has won the 
approval of a decisive majority of Nato’s 
members. That'is obvious. So the next idea 
worth having a look at is the fobeme for a 
small, select committee that 'would plan 
Nato nuclear strategy^ It would give Ger« 
many a diare in the ^eral luperviskm of 
the West’^s nuclear artfioury, but not in man¬ 
ning it, wl^ is what the Rostfans chMy 
object to. The committee might eventually 
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de9i^ like to^Ae jofik Kktorfhip 

of atocngNoeiaiaoiirof nuctoM w ea p o ns ^ 
this tunmd out 'to be compatible widi any 
arraogemoua reached with, Ruaaia bocw9» 
now-and then- In/oth^r words,; k lyodd ^ 
a iiieans cf Off th6 quefn^ 

oivnership and joint dim*timg'^^tb aiiraer 
'day.' r ' 

The- Genoans might accept .ibis ; Horr 
Schroder does not aeem to have been. in. a 
mood to bai^ the table abqut mixed man¬ 
ning when he talki^'torMr Michael Stewart 
on November 19th. Sb might the Ameri¬ 
cans ; the idea of a small nudear phmning 
commiRbe came from Mr McNamara in 
the first place. But there is something else 
Britain could, do to meet the Gcnaaq 
desire for equality ” in the alliance. Can 
Britain somehow de-cmf^asisc the flag- 
trrapped Britishness of its nuclear force? 
It is going to be hard to pdrsuadeany BHtish 
government simply to sell its Polaris sub¬ 
marines, though some.Americans see this 
as the ideal s^utiga,(see. page. 955). The 
submarines can be put under nominal Nato 
command, but honest men' will admit that 
this is going to be very nominal. What 
about inviting some American sailors—no 
one dse’s—fo help in manning them? The 
Russians probably would not mind. And if 
it helped to convince the Germans that their 
place in Nato was as honourable as 
Britain’s, it might unblock the way to an 
agreement with Russia. 

WETNAM 

Dead Americans 

T HQgB pictures, from . tbo ) la Drang 
valley ought to jog the British mind. 
The American bodies dotted about jungle 
clcar^ g.^tQ|Kcn*^.of^ thg reversal of 
idles thgt ills iMct ,bf|ltw^n Britsfin 
and Amhflricu jtf oiAi'last vThe 

. Americans are now doing for Britain (and 
for the rest of the western world) what the 
British did for the’United-Statbs in T940. 
They are holding the front line for us. 
Thc; .pictur^^ of Americans killed in 
Vietnam -should stir in British minds 
exactly the same .thought as wc hoped 
would be sdhed in American mH^s 
by the pictures of British dbld in me 
Western Desert and London Streets in 
1940. They are dying while- we still 
strug^e to realise that Sm is a necessary 
>war in which our interests are involved as 
much as theirs. 

It tdbk the Americans iff 194^ aaother 
:yrar to cateh the point pmperly; ' Tl^ 
British in 196$, slow as. ever to oome to 
terms with unpleasant reality^ are sdll 
strugglu^. The latest turd in the Vietiiam 
fighting ‘should help them make up ffieir 
minds. The cbmiiiunists, : faying-holed by 
a bairns bteacMi fo clinclr:tbi8l issue ducin|^ 
the sumfifa miBhsoon, have nfiisbd so try 
a oompeomfa ' setthmad; have 

msteadsent a huge jpm of 'Noeih. Vtonam’s 
regular army into the southtwlKva 'aodclier 
crack at winnixig botright. It fas 'Beecme 
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Fafineis fiU it. 


Over hisrtf the .food we eat todav je 
Wmo-grOvw^^-more, even, tfh&n' In 
.^.^lig-Tor-ViOtory ddy^.of |he last 
war.' ' 

farming is Britain's bifiuiost industry. 
It has a staggering cecord of produc¬ 
tivity and modernisation. And no 
restrictive practices. 

So everything's perfect? Not a bit. 


w* fllHI iiHtnd £$Q0 iM^ ia 

mvm Vvhiciir,^ulft 
attibprif' 

To cut this import bill, We.AeMi 
mere research^ more fertiUzfrs, 
batter crop protection, more Inten¬ 
sive farm management—bringing 
ell Britain's farms up to the level 
ofthe best. 


icr 


Agricutttiial DSyision 



ter j^t^^ural Divieidn H'lOddihg 
a hiirai by irn|wNir« rhim^ 
iH M ^jo 

OentrMed ferttlbpre,, By jdbyeloDilhg 
reyelutlofilfy. f^aht j^foTeCMon 
chemicals. By cof^iiMOUS research 
at Jealott'a Mllf. by abidying 
the practical needs .of terman in 
the most down-to-earth-way—on 
2,800 acres of tCI farnia. 
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a mr betwoeq die United States and Nortii^ 
Vi^am. The Americans can probably: 
win; and without^ one hopes, too much 
fuzzy quibbling from Britain. 

VnATH^ Am BAST BIJRQPB 

A REPORT that the Rumanians were 
willing to mediate in the Vietnam 
war has been quickly pooh-poohed in 
Washington. The report came from 
Vienna, where the Rumanian prime 
minister, Mr Maurer, ended a week’s visit 
on Mondgy.. Ahhoiighi the lAmericans am 
ready, tQ,ta^ about Vietnam with Bodiarest, 
ibey.. prpwty the Rumanians are 
pqwy yd^ed 'ls mediators because of 
; m to American policy in 
Vftttm. Tet the Rumanians would cer¬ 
tainly like to help bring about a settlement. 
They •^ov frmdly relationa with the 
Chioeae and, since Rddng is short of friends 
in eaatem Europe, it wonld probeh^ hesi¬ 
tate to snub (hem compfeteiy. Significantly, 
Senator Mansfield, who is heading a private 
Smte study group to Europe and Asia, 
thought it worth while this week to stop 
off in Bucharest after visiting Moscow. 

The Hungarians, too, have been interest¬ 
ing themselves in Vietnam, both at the 
United Nations and elsewhere. A party 
delegation went to Hanoi and Peking in 
October, with what results is not clear. But 
last week the Hungarian communist party’s 
central committee formally approved the 
scries of diplomatic moves ” taken by the 
government in an effort to restore pea^ in 
south-east Asia. 

East European initiatives are not iik^y by 
themselves to have much influence on tte' 
outcome of the Vietnam crisii, though dm 
Rumanians in particular could pby a 
part in probing Chinese inmntions.. But 
they are a good way of asserdhg a coufihy’s 
individual identity on the mtemational 
stage. This is especiaily true for the 
Hui^arians, who am sdOi vur3^1much in the 
Soviet Union’s orbit. And a settlement of 
the Vietnam crisis is olf direct and urgent 
importance to all the east Europeans. If 
it should grow worse and paralyse com* 
pletely the whole slow process of cast-west 
rapprochement, the east Europeans will be 
am^ the chief losers, economically, 
politically and in every other way. 

TORIBS 

On the Ropes 

F or the time being Mr Heath seems to 
have drawn some of die sdng from 
the incipient right wing revoitiui Roodesia. 
Early in die week, he had real^ trohUe on 
his hands. The public meeting orggnised 
by the Monday Qub put more steam 
behind the right, and in the House oa Tuea- 
cbgr Mx Heath found himself in a pretty 
unidiiglMficd posture. Mr Amery flatiy 
announced dmt the Government could iooc 
ezpM much more support from the Tories, 
and hb kadef tmumndy dM not feel Rtr^ 
cnouglii tri disown him. Mr Heath ses^r 
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asUng .d4li^ qiie^ons, 

^ barrdjp:^ qrif^r 
... seemed pmn^r;tq,t!9t..4hpes^ 
isid tU^ouse waited for Cassius IVilson 
to knock him out of the ring. 

- RetlSlS Prime Minister k^t . to his side 
q( diojpsible unspoken berj^ ; 

the two liont benches. He rixbgnised that 
the price of getting continued tacit Tory 
support was lus own refusal to cash in on 
Mr Heath's difficulties, and he repeate(%:, 
went out of his way to be dodcitiatoiv, at: 
the risk of irritating a good* mahy of lijb^; 
own supporters. And Mr Wilson threw the 
Tories a lif^ne over oil. It has always bemi 
dear that oil sanctions would be the brodt- 
ing point for bipartisanship, and the Prime 
Mmister went out of his way m stress his 
own doubts as to whether an oil mbargo 
would be feasible. 

This opened the way for a carefully 
fraii^ statement from the Tory Shadow 
Cabinet, which implied continued, support 
of current Government policy, blit ended 
with harsh words about any rotij^r 
sanctions. These were seized on by the 
right as meeting their point, and tempers 
simmered down. Mr Heath was helped by 
the fact that some of tl|e more decent men' 
on the right were genuinely alarmed by 
the hysteria of the Monday Club meeting. 

POLLS FOR LABOUR 

Top of the NOP 

A U potklcal putiea wste ttmarita last 
' iXweqE tiecauae the l^aSonal 

'Opinion Poll, taken in the weekebd tnunedi- 
•»y after Rhodesia’s tehdlioo, reported 
Labour iSj- points in the lead, compared 
with the 10 points lead reported in the 
end-October NCff three we^ .'iiolhre. 
Part of die explanation, as Consemdves 
will eagerly esinain, is almost certainly that 
sometl&g is going wrong with the NOP 
just now. The lO point Labour lead shown 
at the end of Octobw accorded ill with the 
residts of two parliamentary by-eleotkms 
and a number of local council by-elections 
immediaiely afterwards, which sboKted-rwe 
think, convindngly—that the real LalxHir 
lead at that time was much nearer to the 
2 points that gave Mr Wilson so wafer-thin 
a majority at the 1964 general election. 

But the other part of the explanation— 
the explanation of die November growth, 
not cf the end-Ootober figure—is that there 
probably was a swing to the Government 
immediately after Rhodesia’s rebjllion. On 
the ni^ 6t tJDI Mr Wilson spoke to the 
nation in a telecast which market research 
shows was beard in two thirds of the homes 
of Britain (the largest televiewing audience 
ever); Mr. HeaA ftdlowed immediuely 
afwt Mr Wilson, and edged lowaiili sound- 
^ ing more pto-Sniiihdlata at any time before 
oraihoe. At least at that n^nghtef rebel¬ 
lion, it Is a reasonable guess thgt dm floating 
vote in this country wia large^.aici-aiiitdi. 
This ia a, point mdA asnundcwtiyd hy^. 

*slMi(l tfftWy'lo die 

pwj^Sww Hf eBhitHwalistli prominent'in their '' 
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towanla hiadt mpk ih c^aeM tedtttries;''. A 
considerable segment of the larger nm- 
imelleotual part^^irds the wliite"Rl|ode- 
dant as toffee-nosed well-off paopfe^wrho are 
; -hi. tevolt MBiaat «he: -<2ueeh; a^ ROt just 
against Mr Wilson, who in this has appeared 
as a national leader to many floating voters 
(for example, we could guess, especially to 
. lower ;Qid$e c|4$s women). It lasy l^ that 
this rtmti^ (olt^ajla hrSl jihi,K k’tihig- 

,last%.eleihent>‘-iii; Bfftifh smee 

last week’s NOP, bread strikes and power 
cuts may already have stirred up anti- 
Laboiir fcdtng again. But k does mean 
that when the Conservatives give conofoit 
to Mr SnHth they are likely to damage their 
own electoral rating. 

(Soim 0/ tht latest avidanee from local 
council by-alecUons, including a very 
significant one in Hull, is discussed on page 
971.) 

COMMON MARKET 

Mr Heath*s Present 

M r heath’s visit to Paris has produced 
a quick dividend, altiibugh it may 
not really be much more than a political 
interim. President de Gaulle has made 
these vague, friendly noises before (to be 
precise, soon after he had seen Mr Wilson) 
and nothing much followed. But it is just 
possible that this time, even if he had one 
^e on his voters, his words may have a 
little mpre significance. It is just possible 
that in Monday Mr Heath made a little 
headway. . 

The general faas always believed that the 
British view of [Europe was much closer to 
his than to that of the other Five, but 
hitherto he has bm iQpre concerned with 
the threat that British ^ry would pose to 
his dream of a French hegemony. He may 
be entertaining the idea, a British partner¬ 
ship as the price of getting the Rome 
Treaty, revised in the way tbt he wants. 
This seems to be some Tories idea, too. 

On the very day Mr Heath went to Paris, 
six of the most senior, and most stalwart, 
Tory anti-marketeers wrote to Thx Times, 
insisting that they were not opposed to a 
British link with Europe in prihd^e^ but 
only to the rigid conditions of the Rome 
Treaty. U the treaty was how to be revised, 
then they were positively eager that Biittin 
should show interest. 

Mr Heath was able to point out to the 
general that the new Conservative policy 
statement not poly contained a declgBHton 
of Tory williiijgness ro reopen negotiations 
as soon as the moment ^ favou&le, but 
also proposed specific pifiicies tailon^ to 
common markn reqmrements^ ; nombly 
fundamental ckinges m the treatmedt ,of 
British agricubureil All this 
begun to cofbhiioe % ^ 

Tory parny, at least, ^ally mieattt busi¬ 
ness. « He: Mit r^KRcted as 

sa]^ m mm who 

•woiild one tisy lead nritim'lhtt) Europe. 
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this book will help you. Specially prepared by Australia and 
New Zealand Bank for the manufacturer contemplating 
expansion into Austrelia;(ltx^verse\^ry|iriipo 5 te^ 
the operation you wiinetf tpJkRovbefpie yBu Itijlis 
70 pages* Establishment of Industry in Australia closeiy 
examines many subjects Including company formation, 
taxation* import licensing* tariff protection, local regulations^ 
markets and power supplies. 


The integrated heavy industrial manufacturer NKK 
is one of the representative steel manufacturers in 
Japan, which makes a firm position os a unique 
steel-maker for handling Shipbuilding and Plants 
too, supplying steel from its own mills, processing 
it to its final stage. 

Shipbuilding Division — has recently expanded 
their shipways to 100,000 tons for big scale tanker 
production, is one of the maixi force of NKK. with 
.e|eel making division* . ^ 

ik^oV.rinrKik <( n.w, (THE LARGEST) 

steel plont in the World* to cope with increasing 
demands for steel. 

In this way NKK, with mutual cooperation of the 
Steel-Making & Shipbuilding Divisions, is olways 
taking leadership in its new field. 


M HIPPOS KOKAN 


Head Office: 2, l-chome, Otemachl, Tok/o, Japan 
Overseat Offices: Nevi< York, Los Angeles, London. Duesseidorf, 
Singapore, Hong Kong 
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The Un-sensational VC10 


Relux at ten miles a minute as the most advanced jet airliner 
in the world silently abolishes distance. British United VClOs 
sweep you gracefully into the sky with power to spare, land 
with controlled smoothness at your destination-certain 
and soon. 

Travel spaciously > free of all sensation save that of being 
pampered hy attentive caWn crews. Span an ocean in a morn¬ 
ing yot arrive without the feeling of having travelled. The 
VCIO cloini latos the skies with the tranquil but mighty power 
of its rear-mounted Rolls-Royce jets. This is flying as it was 

. >3ii1 *S 

IWSOPS • AFRICA • SpUTN ARIRRICA 


meant to be—^understated, utterly magnificent. Tell your 
Travel Agent you prefer to fly un-sensationally on a British 
United VCIO. 


BRITISH 

UNITED 



Portland Elouse, Stag Place, London SWi. Telephone: Victoria 8121 
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INDIA AND PAKISTAN 

A^^fUment in Tashkent 

O NE fluayscttk step fiEwwdi peace 
between India and Fakisun acenied co 
have been taken on Tuesday adien Mr 
Shastri announced that be had accepted die 
Rusnan invitation to a summit meeting 
wkfa President Ayub Khan in Tashkent, an 
invkackm, first made in September, which 
President Ayub had accepted some days 
earlier. But even this modest appearance 
of advance may be misieading. rr^udent 
Ayub wants to utk about Kashmir; Mr 
S^stri b grudgingly ready to ulk about 
the general relationship hmcen the two 
countries, in which Kmhmir would hgure, 
but he aegards the Kashmir issue kself as 
'' not negotiable.'' It is hard to see Presi¬ 
dent A)^ going to a meetutg on diose 
tenns, though he might ooncei^^y decide 
that any talks were better than no cidks at 
all: from hb poini of view, the former may 
be fruitless, the latter certainly would be. 

Mr ShastrTs mroach b a fok example 
of the Indian bdtef that ^ if we do not Mek 
there is a dispute, no dispute exhta.** But 
it is also, paradoxically, the only approach 
that has the remotesi hope of teiwfay to 
some far-dbtam settlement of the Kashmir 
issue. The dbputc will never be settled 
unless India nndses coaceasiocis; but there 
is not the least prospect of such amcesaioms 
even being considered by a now diauvinis- 
tic nation unless rdatioos with Pddstan 
have first improved, wfiidi they can only do 
in other sfdieres. Talks about Kadimir now 
will fail; talks about a real oeaae-fiie, CMid 
waters a^ refugees mi^ juat (though they 
probably would not) lead to ht^ehil tdks 
about Kashmir in, say, five 3fears* time. Pke- 
ciaely because Kadimir is at the heart of 
the dbpute, it is the one chii^ (as has been 
proved In o^r disputes) whKh k b harm¬ 
ful to talk abmit too soon. 

It b not very Itkdy that to the near future 
there wHl be any talks at Taskhent; atill 
less Ifody chat Acy socreed; and nor 
Ifody at dl that they wifi lead id even 
the begumifigs of an agreemem over Kash¬ 
mir. The Ruastan invitatioo b more ede- 
vant CO the Soviet Unk«*s de&e for status 
as an Asian power than to any Indo-Pdsb- 
cani settlanciu. 

RUSSIA 

Surrealist 

W HAT has happened to Andrei Sinyav- 
sky, alias Abram Tertz? hi the 
second half of Oaober rumours reached die 
West diat Mr Sinyavsky, a well-known 
Russian literary critic aid the author of 
studies on Gorky and Pasternak, hiid been 
arrested. Thoae who were not in the knour 
learnt char tlib regular cont r ib u tor to . the 
liberal magarine Nooy Mir was also dm 
author of aome food ^ » 
realist fiction smuggled out of Rnmai and 
pubfiriied io die uoder the pro nwpe 
of Atom Tern. It was reporred dm 
would be brought to public trial. The news 


of his arrest led to strong protests in many 
western countries. Now the latest rumour 
is that Mr ^yavsfcy has been leleaaedL 

If what actually ImV^ned b ohacure, the 
reasons behind k ace uot. Mr Stnyiviky 
was presuouMy arrested for his dwidestine 
fiaional work, if he had to smuggle hb 
manuscfipu abroad, it was because he ooidd 
not get them publbhed in Russu. But hb 
writings were not potiticai. ^d Rnssta's 
leaders, in their present *'ieninist" foame 
cf ciund, cannot seriously suggest that liter¬ 
ary experiments win shake the dictatocihtp 
of the proktariat. In Lenin's time Moaoow 
was a centre for experiments in all the arts. 
It was Stalin who imposed on the arts die 
mediocre confotmky that is mbleadin^y 
called ''socialise teaUbm.” 

After Statin's deadi the Russian feaders 
rapidly reatised dm dieir country was loo 
grown up and too liforate to he sacbfied 
with such dreary stuff. The freedom of 
Russian anisis and writers has been con- 
sideraldy extended hi the last dooecn yei^ 
even though the oourre hm been pretty ag- 
zag. Was the attm o( Mr Smyav^ meant 
to be a warning to young intdlectuals who 
want CO pcNh on unaoceptaNy fast? Let us 
hope that thb attempt at liteiwy " ceechica- 
tion " hdihid prison bars was rediy only a 
chrow-badk to the bod did days and that it 
has been, or soon will be, put right. 

VOTING AG£ 

Msgority of Minors ? 

S O the Labour party b to propose chat 
the ^e for amtii^ to vote shoi^ he 
brought down foom 21 to iS. It seems diat 


the national executive of the party has 
decided drimirr all their troidiles with the 
Yonm Sochmat s—dm thoae three years 
are Im-wiiv 31000. They mi^t be 
reniindrd that the Stases of Geoigb and 
Kentucky, where iS-SFcm-okh have the 
voce, are not exaedy Sochdiat. But it docs 
seem that young people now are dUer than 
they used to be: and there has always been 
some force in the argument that Aosc who 
can fight for their country, and lawfully 
father yet another generation, should be 
given full rights of cidzendup. There are, 
however, odier forms of discrimination 
against the undcr-2is that should logically 
be considcrad at the same time as the 
Speaker's corrfe r enoe b considering dhe vot- 
^ age. Is it not hmnBiating that these 
junior dtsaeos should not be answerable 
for their own debts ? Thb b surdy the 
sort of thing that die Speaker's conference 
could dber^y consute about with Mr 
Justice Lacey's committee, which b con- 
skto^ the oon-policical aspects of the law 
retatiog to the age of maiorit^r. There ore 
enough tttogical&s in tire skuadon now. 
Better (tome omy uy) the anomalies we 
know tto those we do not know. 


, The ptMbhecs cf M mnagemmi Today 
have appointed Mr Robert Helier, huskiesB 
edifor of the Ob$anter, as the licit editor of 
the new m^azine. He will maume 
responsfiMUcy m Fdma^, 1966. 

Aianagemeai Today b die new British 
magazine of busuiess and mam^ement and 
b bring published jofattly widi the British 
Insdtute of Manageuient by the FuumeUd 
TimaSf The Ecommiit aod Hayntarket 
Press Led. 


Otommist 
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MU GOSCHEN ACCEPTS OFFICE 


. Wc veier co Mr Gowlico's chaage 
ml IroB ihc Gky ao Whiicfaail, becMMc 
^ ft aodkmeb t crowiqs madifiettbn 
in ihe oontdnitioii and raruccure of fair 
pntliiral claas which in fioc alwaya 
Mffleieody oinerved, and which wffi pm- 
duoe very grave eCfecta when it lun amaned 
in fill devd o procm. The oanuBoa leiiac 
of Enflishmen looked esperially for two 
ihiDg& in a poUbcal cla«ii. PlrM, ease in 
money matters. They wished and wish 
that the emohiments of ofiioe, dioiidi a 
oood makeweiahi, and a desiraUe acoet> 
sory. shouUI not be the main Object of a 
pollcidaa^B Ufe. If a man now serve Che 
Queen for money, he had better serve the 
Gey. There is far more hard cash to be 
made by die same miiid and the same 
cSoct East than West of Temple Bar. . . . 
The curkms frif diat omrates our 
Treasury foam the Gky b «iB mare usc- 
hil, . .. We exact not only eaae In money 
aaanens but fixky ia naouey ndneis, foam 
our smesiiiea, and we get k. TH iaaeiy, 
<* In y.UoifcJ > wnEi ty wcw iIm 
only penorn who CMnild foUB thcae unct 
awidrooiii. .. . Now, a vast omsa of ladus- 


trial prapecty eibiB whkb b ouhe as oer- 
taio as anyddag in dda wand can be 
oertain. . . . Ine new sort of realbed 
properly is as pofidcagy serviceable as the 
old sort. Mr Goachea b an instance to 
prove that it is even better, and thb b hb 
exceptMMial pecutiarky. lie comes out of 
the Gky to take offoe, and he brings to 
office what nothing but the Cky could have 
taudu him. Hiere b a tuige of the 
amateur about every mao of business who 
has not lived by biisineBS. There is a want 
which is hard to describe and impossdile 
to define about him. . . . Those whose 
fortunes, great or small, have depended on 
the ccNrrectness of their decisions, acquire 
a correct deebivencss which does not waste 
time in irrelevant detafls, whkh b often 
even cureless of accessory order, but which 
soikes 10 the root whatever is most critical 
and needful ki die topic on hand. It is 
beoBuie Mr Gosdbtti mn had in hkh per- 
tetion dib ooniunttniie training, mat we 
expect for move, foana him dum if he had 
beni Kored bi'daK external tedmicalkies 
of a public office, or beloaged to the rank 
of the county O borigioea. 
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INtERNATidNAi 

REPORT 


South African: Ghbrity begins at home 


FROM OUR SOUTH AFRICA CORRESPONDENT 

T was tlie day after UDl and 2^000 pcoficy cramoied intR 
Pietermaritzburg’s red brick city haU in the heart of Naul, 
were singing For Smi^’s a jcdly good fellow.” The scene was 
charged with all the fierce emotionalism of wliite solidarity in 
southern Africa. These were people with ties.of Uood and history 
with those who live across the Limpopo; people who bdoOged 
to the same world and to the same century. And then into their 
midst strode the deceptively benign figure of Dr Hendrik 
Verwoerd. He mounted the platform and with a few cool and 
cagey phrases gently doused their ent^siaam. Rhodesians^ he 
remind^ them, had a race policy wkh which South Africa could 
never agree: they believed not in apartheid but in partnership, and 
that meant integration. ”They are admitting,” he said, ”that 
there will be black control eventually.” 

It was the second time in twenty-four hours that the prime 
minister had sounded the voice of caution. The night before in 
a press release he had announced that South Afrka would con¬ 
tinue normal trade relations with Rhodesia^ but his words had 
been carefully dispassionate and he had avoided any formal recog¬ 
nition of the Smith regime. On that occasion too he had drawn 
attention to his disapproval of Rhodesian race ptdicy. To an 
ideological purist such as Dr Verwoerd this policy difference is a 
matter of the first importance. It means that however much he 
may admire Ian Smith’s defiant posture, his thinking is con¬ 
ditioned to accept the inevitability of an unstable Rhodesia and 
of an eventual direct confrontation with bladt nadonalism on his 
northern border. So the prospect of white rule cdlapsing in 
Rhodesia is not unthinkable to the South Afncan government. 
Unpalatable yes, but not so much so as to justify taking any 
great risks in trying to prop up a tcanpomrily white-run buffer 
state between South Africa and the black north. 

There is, however, anodier consideration that^is of supreme 
significance to South Africa. Thk is that Rhodem lepresents a 
test case for sancdona—and South Africa fears sanctions far more 
than it fears the Mack north. There is an intense awareness m 
Pretoria of the implicatioDS of a successful siege of the Rhodesian 
economy. So far South Africa has been able to shelter behind 
the fact that the history of sanctions is one of failure. B sanctions 
should work, against Rhodesia, the pressure for them to be 
emplo^ against South Africa too would intensify enormously. 
Conversely, if they fail to bring 200,000 rebellious white 
Rhodesians to heel, the case for their beix:^ used against g million 
white South ^ricans will be destri^ed. 

It is for. this reason t^t Dr Verwoerd is anxious to prevent 
the downfoyi of Nk Ian . Smith. But whgiever policy of support 
be eventually decides on (and at mid-week there was stili great 
uncertainty, and ,snudi burning of .midntght oil in Pretoria) it 
will stop ^it cf my steps that run jhe riA of drawing the to of 
sanctions on to Spu^ Africa itself. He will do nothing %o weaken 
his defensiye noo^nrerventaonist strategy., Nor will he oversttam 
the economy to prop up the Rhodesian .ii^i|leB» for; he has already 
shown; that he regards eoonoouc stmgth as S^ihi Africa’s surest 


protection against interference from outside. Within these limits. 
South Africa will do ev^yching possible to help Rhodesia. But 
unlimited commitments are out. Dr Verwoeid’s ox wagons ire 
in position and he is not now going to weaken the laager by trying 
to widen k; in the last analysis those outside must talre their 
chance or come scutding in. 

What are the limits ? Certainly there will be ho kind of military 
involvement. And while there will undoubtedly be as much 
economic aid as Pretoria can afford, this will not take forms 
regarded as provocative. For this reason South Africa would be 
extremely hesistant about doing anything to help Rhodfesk beat 
an oil boycott. In the first pkee, this would mean rationing at 
home, with predady the kind of eoonmnic kickback that totork 
is trying to averid. Second, and more important, it would be pky- 
ing with to for an oil boycott is the one kind of sancdoiw cgpera- 
don that could coqoeivably work against Soudi .Africak^ It wotdd be 
risky to attempt to transport the oil by sea to* die Moapnibiquc 
port of Beira (f^wh where a pipeline rims to UmtaH in Rhbdesk) 
for this mighc Sbiitb Africa to a. possible naval blocfcade. 
Oveiknd tran^mt looks inipracdcable: to only rail route right 
into Rhodesk runs through tobuanaland ;>an 4 .raid tankers could 
probably not haul enough to meet Rhode’s needs if supplies 
were brought by rail to to frontier at Beitbridge. In any case 
about S5. per cent of South Africans oil industry is in the hands 
of British iuid American companies, and five per cent is controlled 
by a French company. This leaves ten per cent produced by the 
state oil company from to coal pknt at Sasolburg, and it k thk 
that is avaikble for government manipuladon. 

These are to. poUdcal limitatkna, Thm are economic, oom aa 
well. The two economies do not dovetail very neady and South 
Africa simply cannot give to kind of hplp that Rhodesk most 
needs. It has its own tobacco and sugar su^uses, and Rhodoia^a 
main manuCseturing industries are those which South Africa has 
itself been devetopiog bdiiod high protective taiiSi. It i| 
nimoufed, however, dwt Dr Anton Ruppert, to AfrOcaner tobacco 
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magnate, mav buy up a third of Rhock.>!a's 1966 crop for distri¬ 
bution throng ^his mtcmadonsd Rembnoidt organbafioo.J Finiflly 
there is the* fact that UDl has caught South Afr|ck at an 
economically embarrassing moment. Eighteen months ai^, when 
the country was in the middle of perhaps the most significant boom 
in its history, it could have done a great deal to help Rhodesia by 
way of loans and even grants. But now the economy has over¬ 
heated badly; there is inflation and an acute shortage of both 
capital and foreign exchange. 

If Mr Smith is to be saved, it is South Africa that must save 
him. Tlie question is, given these limitations, can South Africa 
do it ? One trouble in trying to provide an answer is that nobody 
—feast of all Mr Smith himself—seems to know how much help 
he will need. What seems certain is that South Africa’s responses 
will be governed largely by the degree of firmness shown by Britain 
and its allies. The weaker the sanctions, and the better Smith’s 
chances appear, the more help he will get from South Africa. Con- 
vcraely, the more sanctions look like being effective, the more 
cautious South Africa will be. And if the moment comes when it 
looks as though the game is up for Mr Smith, South Africa’s 
withdrawal will be rapid and complete. 


RHODE6IA-II 

Portugal keeps quiet 


il!l 
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FROM A GORRKSPONDENT IN LISBON 


P ORTUGAL ttill has not said just how it intends to handle 
Rhodesia’s seizure of independence. Front-page coverage 
was given to the event in the press, but mainly in the form of 
foreign agency messages. Some comment appeared, particularly 
in the Diatio da Manha, which is the organ of Dr Salazar’s 
National Union group, and in the monarchist Catholic A Toe. It 
was politely favourable to Mr lah Smith. Stories from abroad have 
also been published about the possibility of an oil embargo. But 
in Jus. press conference.on xWsday Dr Franco Nogucira,. the 
foedgn minister, only said it vrould be untradiiional ” for Por¬ 
tugal to tskt port in sanctions. What he did not say was whether 
Portugal would help to get oil through to Rhodesia if other people 
clapped sanctions on. Rhodesia gets most of its oil from Iran, 
which is piped from the port of Beira in Mozambique. Most 
people in Lisbon guess that Portugal would not allow an attempt 
to stop the oil being piped into Rhodesia if it got to Beira. 

It is pointed out that Portugal itself now has a considerable 
surplus of oil from the wells in north-western Angola. ’I'hcsc. wells 
are being exploited hard, and supply all Angola’s own civilian and 
military needs, as well as leaving some over for export. Last year 
the wells were reported to have produced 904.747 tons, of which 
361)050 tons were exported (mainly to Ponugal). On top of these 
exportS) surplus stocks are believed to be available. And the 
P^imguese government has just signed a contract with the 
Pctrangol company for oil prospecting in the Quanza and Congo 
ireaa of Angola over the next five years. . 


How would the Foriiigucsc transport Angolan oil to Rhodesia? 
Mkybe bjr wayrc^ South Africa. I^nugdf siijpplfes South "AMdi 
with a certain amount of petrol (^^06 tooa, wor^ £44,162, from 
January to S^eimbcr this year). There , has also b&p talk of 
building a pipeline from Luanda to Joh2nineiM>uiig, and of a Por¬ 
tuguese refinery being built to refine large quantities of Angolan 
crude oil. In the meantime, the oil could, if necessary, be taken by 
tanker to South African ports. 

RHODESIA—III 

Rumbling resentment 
at the UN 

FROM OUR SPlXIAt. CORRF.SPONDBNT 

A CASUAL observer roaming around the United Nations’ glassy 
building in New York at the beginning of this week might 
easily come to think that the Rhodesian storm had spent its force 
and left clear skies in its wake. He would be much mistaken. 
True, the resolution adopted on November 20th ended a week 
of bitter debate in the Security Council and freed delegates to 
concentrate on several other immediate preoccupations. The 
Council turned to discuss Portuguese repressions in Africa: the 
Assembly, now in full spate and already wincing at the prospect 
of night meetings becoming unavoidable if it.s session is to end 
before Christmas, is filling half-a-dozcu rooms with simultaneous 
debates on nuclear tests, peace-keeping operations. South West 
Africa, and other topics including the still vital question of 
financing the United Nations itself. Nor is talk about Rhodesia 
particularly prevalent in the lobbies. But w'hat talk there is is 
ominous, perhaps the more so for its relative quietness. 

If most members of the 36 African delegations here seem 
strikingly mute at this moment, it is not because (as some observers 
are wrongly saying) they feel satisfied after letting off so much 
steam last week. Steam was certainly plentiful during the Council 
debates, when the horseshoe table had to accommodate, as well 
as the 11 members, no less than 17 voluble guest speakers, 14 
of them African. But Africans are not too exhausted to talk any 
more about Rhodesia: they are choked with resentment, partly at 
the revelation of their own inability to prepare a strong but 
practicable poUcy for action against the rebel regime. It is doubt¬ 
ful whether a gesture such as the African members’ boycott of 
the Commonwealth reception held here for Princess Margaret im¬ 
proves either their dignify or the stale of their feelings, but as 
things stand such gestures arc inevitable. 

It is easy to understand why Mr Smith’s supporters feel that 
the resolution of November 20th need not leave them downcast. 
Too many of the numerous UN resolutions on Rhodesia over the 
years have been words cast into the wind. This one was an 
obvious compromise, hastily as^mbled and in places cumbrously 
worded. It did not call for any military action, either British 
or UN. Its call for sanctions was not accompanied by the pro¬ 
vision of any working machinery to encourage and operate them, 
or even to examine how an oil embargo could be made effec¬ 
tive: and no talks of this kind were assigned to the UN swe- 
tariat. In the Council debate Africans had called Britain’s 
economic measures half-hearted, and had rejected the idea that 
the United Nations should endorse them. But it was possible 
and reasonable for the British to claim that the resolution did 
endorse them. Lord Caradon’s comment after the vote was, in 
effect, to describe the resolution as a satisfactory response to 
Britain’s request that all governments should support and match 
« the British sanctions and thus make them more swiftly effective. 
Yet it was a decidedly striking resolution in other respects. 
Africans and Asians, westerners and Russians were all able to vote 
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SOFTNESS BY SHELL 

When women wash woollens they want a detergent to foam all through the wash. Shell’s 
new Dobanol makes detergents that not only wash efficiently and foam long, but feel soft 
as well. So Dobanol in the sink means soft hands for your wife. This same base detergent 
is also a boon to textile manufacturers, they can wash softness into woollens before you 
buy them, so their fashions feel soft from the start. 

Dobanol is a detergent alcohol, and detergent alcohol has always been rec(.>gnised as the 
best detergent base for many uses. But this has been difficult to make with consistent 
quality and price. Now Shell can supply it in quantity. 

This is just one example of Shell Chemicals in use. There are many others in ShelTs comprehensive range. If 
you have a chemical problem, industrial or agricultural. Shell can probably help. Contact your Shell Company. 
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POLYSAR products are everywhere 


this one holdi water out...or in 






It’s a PoLYSAR Butyl membrane. It can keep a building dry, 
or conversely, hold the water in a swinuning pool. 

It can line a canal, an irrigation ditch or a railway tunnel. 

It is made from one of the many Polysar Synthetic Rubbers 
whidi are proving their value in so many diverse industries. 

Our technical men go out into the field and work with manufacturers: 
contributing, advising, and helping to solve problems. 

Manufacturers in practically every industry have called on the 
services of Polysar technical specialists who will continue to contribute, 
with increasing frequency, to the development 
of new and better end-products throughout the world. 


POLYSAR INTERNATIONAL S.A • FRIBOURG • SWITZERLAND Syntlwtie RublNn • RMbu • Oieaiied* 

■* 
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for it. Only Trance abstained, on its general principle of holding 
aloof from a private problem (Britain's) even when the problem's 
proprietor (Britain) is readily inviting others to lend a hand with 
ii. France's simultaneous assurances of sympathy with African 
aspirations have not had a convincing effect. But anyway there 
was no French veto; nor a Russian one. The Soviet representa¬ 
tive, Mr Fedorenko, contrived to vote for a resolution that the 
United Stat's was most vigorously promoting while, almost in the 
same breath, accusing the Americans of making rebellion possible 
by their shiunelcss ‘‘ collusion ” with Smith. 

The spotlight that has momentarily shifted away from New 
V\)rk may swing back here at any moment. When the Council 
voted, the Africans declared that their own draft resolution, with 
its demand for immediate and total economic sanctions and, if 
necessary, UN military action too, was not being withdrawn and 
would be pressed again if the illegal regime was not swiftly brought 
to an end. If, as seems probable, their current and urgent con¬ 
sultations in the Otganisaiion of African Unity framework yield 


nothing very impressive in the way of effective ioint action, and 
if the oil embargo docs not got off the ground very soon, the 
Africans will surely invoke the United Nations again. And some 
of them are quick to point out that from the new year on the 
Security Council will be enlarged to give Africa and Asia more 
representation. 

Behind the rumblings of resentment there can be detected a 
certain realistic appreciation that the Council did avoid the supreme 
disaster of failing to agree on a resolution at all. This would 
have spelt defeat for all who, however divided about the methods 
to be used, are united in wanting to sec the illegal Rhodesian 
regime brought to the earliest possible end. Credit is accorded, 
sometimes grudgingly but not insincerely, to these delegates here 
who forced the Council to accept a compromise without further 
delay rather than waste precious time vainly groping for the 
impracticable. Now the Africans, and others, arc prepared to 
wait and see how effectively the spirit of the resolution will be 
translated into reality. But they will not wait long. 


RHODESIA— IV 

Fear in 
Zambia 

I ROM Ul.’K 
CORRl-SrONni'NT IN 
LUSAKA 

W HAi Prcsidenl 
Kaunda uf 
Zambia fours most of 
all about the Rhodesian 
\acuuin is (hut it could 



Rhoiicsian tnyo[>s fyatrol the Zambezi 


continue indefinitely. Although more re¬ 
served in his pronouncements than the 
other Atricun leaders he fears just as much 
as they do that the sanctions already im¬ 
posed will prove inadequate, and that any 
further ones are unlikely to be workable. 
The president, and many others, are 
anxious for a quick solution to the Rho¬ 
desian crisis rather than a state of danger¬ 
ously prolonged agony. The central Afri¬ 
can equation as they see it is that sanctions 
against Rhodesia will inevitably mean 
sanctions against Zambia too, in spite of 
airlifts and other alternative transport 

A British force guarding the Kariba dam 
is one device—so many in the Zambian gov¬ 
ernment think—for wheedling Britain into 
moving one step nearer to direct interven¬ 
tion in Salisbury. Throughout the Rhode¬ 
sian affair, Zambia ha.s been adamant that 
responsibility for a quick and acceptable 
settlement belongs exclusively to Britain. 
But just to remind Britain that his patience 
is net inexhaustible. President Kaunda 
stated last week that he reserved the right 
to call upon military aid from any source 
if Britain failed to send in troops to protect 
Zambia's elcaricity supply if the 
Rhodesians threatened to cut it off. 

But the,sabre-rattling in Zambia has been 
muted. There has been just enough to 
warn Britain and, even more imporiant, to 
appea.se local activists, particularly in the 
h.’iirhcrn province adjacent to the Rhode¬ 
sian border. For some time cabinet minis¬ 


ters have been touring the country urging 
“ the people ” to keep calm. In fact, these 
warnings have been directed less to “ the 
people " than to local officials in the goveni- 
ment party who have been carrying on their 
own agitation about Rhodesia. 

This w'eek a number of youths ran amtik 
for a short while in Livingstone, molesting 
Europeans on the streets. Their excuse was 
that the resident minister for the southern 
province, Mr Sakubita, had allegedly been 
insuked by a European railwayman in the 
fuTppean railways workers' club. The 
government ordered the club to be dosed ; 
white engine drivers reacted by stopping 
work and partially paralysing Zambian rail 
traffic. President Kaunda said on Thursday 
morning that he would not hesitate to use 
his emergency powers to compel the rail- 
waymen to return to work. Extra police 
have been drafted into Livingstone as a pre¬ 
caution against further trouble. 

On November 2isi for the first time the 
Zambian Breadcasting Corporation started 
up twenty-minute daily broadcasts to 
Rhedpia. Zambia has installed no special 
technical arrangements for these broadcisis. 
The new 120 "kilowatt transmitter ordered 
for ZBC last week has been on the cards 
f. r some tim’ and there are grounds for 
believing it might be used for a special 
BBC service to Rhcdcsia. British sources 
here hc\vever have denied that there are any 
plans for establishing such a transmitter near 
the Zambian frontier. 


GUINEA AND FRANCE 

Lots of. plots 

W ii.VTUVUR Guinea's economy is like, it 
is a country rich in plots. On 
November 15th M. Leon Maka, the presi¬ 
dent of the national assembly and chairman 
of the committee engaged in enquiring into 
conspiracies against the j^ovcrnnient. 
accLLScd the French ambassador in Conakry, 
two ministers in the French giwcrnmeni. 
Presidents Houphoucl - Boigny, Hamani 
Uiori and Yamcogo and, for good measure, 
Mr T.shoirbe f'f plotting to overthrow Pre¬ 
sident Sckoii Touri\ Since then Radio 
C<rnakry has added some details. The first 
attempt was planned for October 2nd, the 
second (involving the throwing of a grenade 
into the presidential car) for October 9th 
and the third (a straight army coup d'6tar 
hir October ryih. On November 17th the 
French government replied to these accu- 
.sations by recalling its ambassador in 
Conakry and telling the Guinean ambas¬ 
sador in Paris to leave. 

The motivation of all these alarms and 
excursions remains mysterious. It is under¬ 
standable that President Sekou Tour^, who 
is always sensitive about plots, should have 
denounced the leaders of the Ivory Coast. 
Niger and Upper Volta. But a break w’ith 
France simply increases his already con¬ 
siderable dependence on the United States, 
which in 1964 was the principal supplier 
to Guinea and the sec*>nd buyer of the 
country's exports. During 1964 Guinea 
received $24 million in American aid, and 
last spring an agreeineni was concluded 
betwe.’ii Air Guiiii^:* and Pun-Amcrican Air¬ 
ways which could result in the elimination 
of Czech and Russian help in this sphere. 
Ill these circumstances President Sekou 
Toiire is limited in his choice ol targets 
if he wishes to revive his reputation ior 
revolutionary leadership in Africa. Perhaps 
the accusation against France can simply 
be attributed to a desire m attack an 
imperialist whose possibilities of retaliation 
are limited. If S(\ it ni.iv piuv: a mistake. 
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STC—key to data systems 
and key link in the British economy 


STC h99 more experience of the 
high-speed transmission of 
dipitai data signals than any 
other company in Europe, 
in addition to highly advanced 
transmission eauipment, 
manufactures the new 
ADX automatic data-exchange 
system. STC semiconductor 
digital control devices are 
providing fast, reliable and 
economical remote control and 
regulation of plant over a single 
communication circuit. The 
company is responsibie for all 


the telemetering, indicating and 
telephone equipment in 
three of the eight Central 
Electricity Generating Board 
control centres. 

STC is part of the world's 
largest international 
manufacturer and supplier of 
telecommunications and allied 
electronics equipment and its 
activity encompasses 
international radio, TV, 
telephone and telegraph 
transmission networks, 
navigational aids, submarine 
communication systems, marine 
and aerospace communications, 
earth-space links, control and 
data processing systems, 
components, domestic radio 
and television. 


STC exports represent some 
40% of total turnover, imports, 
a mere 1i%—rm important 
contribution to the UK balance 
gf trade. 

STC leadership is sustained 
by spending many millions of 
pounds every year on research, 
development and training. 

The company employs over 30,000 
people in 19 principal UK ptants— 
some in government-designated 
development areas. 

Standard Telephones and Cables 
Limited, STC House, 190 Strand, 
London, W.C.2. 



vvoi^ld-Vifldc telecomnuinicntions and olcctronlcs 
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A fortnight of 
democracy 

FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 

RBNC^ psephologists are at a loss. They have no valid prece¬ 
dents. The last president to be elected directly by the French 
people was Louis Napoleon, the future emperor, and that was 
back in December 1848. Unlike the Americans, the French are 
not used to such phenomena as whistle-stop tours. Nor do they 
have two great party machines to prepare the champions for 
combat. None of this disturbs General de Gaulle, who has been 
nursing his vast constituency (213,000 square miles; 28 million 
registered voters) for more than seven years. Few doubt that 
he will be re-elected at the first ballot on December 5th. 

Yet what matters, and indeed matters quite a lot for the 
future, is by what margin he will win, and what sort of figure 
his rivals cut. Only three of his competitors count. They are, 
in order of importance: M. Francois Mitterrand, the single candi¬ 
date of the not-so-united left; M. Jean Lecanuet, trying to prove 
that there is still a third force between communists and 
gaullisis ” ; and, at a pinch, M. Jean-Louis Tixicr-Vignancour, 
the man for those right-wingers who have not gone gaullist. The 
other two candidates are bound to lose their deposit, which they 
do if they get less than five per cent of the poll. M. Pierre 
Marcilhacy, a tall and amiable liberal conservative, has done 
almost no campaigning in the country. M. Marcel Barbu, the 
surprising late-comer who. is the chairman of a housing co-opera¬ 
tive., has simply proved that, under present rules, it is easy enough 
to become a presidential candidate. 

Tixier in Calvados. It does not matter where one sees M. Tixier- 
Vlgnancour perform. On November 14th, a bitterly cold Sunday 
night, he was in Caen, the capital of Calvados. His meeting was 
in the outskirts of the town and an impressive nunuber of pros¬ 
perous cars were parked outside. Inside, there were some 4,000 
people (quite a lot in a town of 70,000 inhabitants): ** nationalist 
students, a sprinkling of farmers, a number of small shopkeepers, 
and some of the better-off mourners for AlgMe Franfoise. 

They had only their enthusiasm, and a few fur coats, to warm 
them in the freezing hall. When their hero climbed the rostrum, 
the enthusiasm reached a well-orchestrated pitch. T-V, as he is 
described in his propaganda, is a showman with thirty years of 
experience on the political stage. His chief asset is a deep, silky 
voice which he employs for witty if slightly crude sarcasm, or 
adapts to the eloquence of an Empire loyalist. He also knows 
how to please his public. At Caen he started by deploring the 
burden of taxes. As a crusader for free enterprise, M. Tixicr- 
Vignancour blames France’s troubles on General dc Gaulle and 
his “ financial barons.” There was comfort for all the victims: 
for shopkeepers, for professional men, for doctors. But the special 
emphasis, in this rural area, was for the farmers, whom Gmeral 
de Gaulle is supposed to be betraying as he betrayed the French 
settlers in Algeria. 

But M. Tixicr-Vignancour has troubles: the people who might 
vote for him are much more likely to vote for the general. And 
so he pleaded with his audience to explain to those who are still 
blind that General de GauUe will sell Ae pass to the communists, 
while he, Tixier, is the pillar of society, the defender of the 
spiritual values of western Christendom. Modesty is not one of 
Ids vices: ”(hily my candidacy prevents the free world from 
confusing France and its master,” he proclaims. 

He gets plenty of applause, particularly whenever he mentions 



I think rU have the same again .. . 


the sell-out of empire or attacks the general personally (“ a nuclear 
Charlemagne at cut-rate prices ”). M. Tixier-Vignancour has been 
touring t& country for eighteen months and attraas a lot of 
people to his meetings. But his popularity is misleading. It 
would be surprising if he got more tW 5-10 per cent of the vote. 
The number of votes that he dees manage to collect will show how 
many former fascists, royalists, collaborators and poujadists have 
not been swept into the gaullist tide. 

Pursuing the popular front. The general's mam competitor is 
M. Mitterrand, the only candidate for the French left, which 
ranges from Radicals to Communists. His campaign is best 
observed in the kind of working-class suburb where most of his 
support lies. Boulogne-Billancourt should not be confused with 
the smart district around the Bois dc Boulogne. It is an industrial 
suburb, the heart of the Renault coimtry. The old motor-car 
works are still there and the Mitterrand meeting, on November 
18th, was to have been held in the square facing the factory. 
But the police would not have this, so M. Mitterrand had to speak 
from the roof of a trade union building. 

M. Mitterrand has a voice that carries and he said aU the things 
that were expected of him. He talked al|out a reunited left storm¬ 
ing the fortresses of privilege. He spoke of true democracy and 
the future conquest of parliament. He talked about unfair wages 
and unfair education, about trade union rights and social security. 
Yet through all this there was only one moment when the crowd 
responded to him with real excitement. This was when, referring 
to the large police forces concentrated in the area, he assured 
the police they could rest in peace on this occasion. But this 
did not mean, he said, that workmen would always accept blows 
with their heads bowed; soon it would be their turn to march 
triumphantly up the Champs Elysdes. Apart from this moment, 
there was something missing from his speech—a sparkle, a feeling 
of communion. 

A brilliant parliamentary debater, M. Mitterrand has performed 
better in front of journalists, students or middle-class audiences. 
The slight chill at Boulogne-Billancourt was a reminder that, 
for all the talk of a popular front, the mood is not, or not yet, 
what it was in 1936. That Communists, Socialists and Radicab 
should, at the last moment, agree on a single presidential candidate 
was in itself a feat. Their unity must not be exaggerated. Each 
party is carrying out its own separate campaign. 

The Communists, stressing their ” unity of action ” with the 
Socialists, have thrown all their troops into the fight and hope 
that, this time, they will not lose too many votes to General de 
Gaulle. The loss among the Socialists may well be more sub¬ 
stantial. Only a few months ago, under the banner of M. Defferre, 
the Socialists were looking for allies to their right and excluding 
all idea of co-operation with the Communists. L^t-wing St^ialists, 
who had hoped for a joint pbtform and a common campaign, arc 
disappointed by the Mitterrand compromise and will vote for 
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him with iron in their soul. As for the Radicals, they are acting 
true to form. They back M. Mitterrand but, at the same time, 
they welcome the candidacy of his Catholic ri^, M. Jean 
Lccanuet. 

These arc not minor handicaps. To periuade the f(xench public 
that he is oflfering a serious alternative to gauUism, Mi!,Mitterrand 
has to prove that the parties supponing him oouM mrk together. 
He has suggested that his presidential platform could serve as 
the basis for an electoral pact for the parliamentary elections later 
on. The movement towards greater unity is gathering momentum. 
Whether it will succeed or not depends partly on M. Mitterrand's 
own performance ; partly on that of M. Jean Lccanuet. 

New frontiers in Brittany. Rennes, the traditional capital of 
Brittany, is a predominantly Catholic region, one of the strong¬ 
holds of the Christian Democratic party, the MRP. It is also 
gaullist territory. In this lies the dilenuna of M. Lecanuci. He 
spoke on November 2ist to about 5,060 people packed into the 
market hall. Good looking, a smooth speaker and, at 45, the 
youngest of the candidates, he pins his hopes on the Kennedy 
touch. He talked of new frontiers at home and abroad. Casting 
out the old religious and class barriers, he painted a vision of a 
vast democratic party stretching from the Socialists to liberal con¬ 
servatives. Above all, he spoke of new frontiers in Europe. He 
described the European Community (soon, he said, to be joined 
by Britain), as the only ^lution for France's problems whether 
economic or military. He managed to convince his youngish 
audience that he was the man of the future, the general a hero 
of the past. The meeting was a success. 

The Christian Democrats, knowing that their potential sup¬ 
porters in both western and eastern France are now for the most 
part gaullists, were reluctant to put up a candidate of their own. 
At first they leaned towards the moderate Socialist, M. Defferre, 
but they did not dare go all the way. They then tried to tempi 
the conservative leader, M. Finay, but he would not play. So 
they resigned themselves to putting forward their chairman, M. 
Lemuel. They kve. now even begun to believe in the miracle 
of a substantial vote^ Doubts creep in only at night. What will 
their supporters do when they have to throw away the ballot paper 
that carries the general’s name: will they dare ? The future of 
the centre in French politics depends on the answer. 


Thirty speeches addressed io\ha tohole natum by radio and tele^ 
vision, twelve press conferences broadcast in full, thirtysix 
speeches solemnly pronounced during piddic ceretnonies, a series 
of journeys’^ot counting at least 200 offidat appisdranees in Paris 
—through all 74 depot intents, during which the bead of state 
has seen, with his eyes, at least 15 miUian Frenchmen ^. . spoken 
with so many people that they covdd not be counted. . . . 

This balance-sheet of the presidency, drawn up by General de 
Gaulle on September 9th, may or may not be taken ds an example 
of direct democracy in practice: it certainly explains why he has 
no need to tour the country now—and why he could even afford 
to give bis rivals a spell on television. ' 

Friday, November roth, when the rivals first broke into tele¬ 
vision, has become for some commentators a historical date. 
Frenchmen who switched cm their sets that night heard to their 
surprise that the general was not always right, that France was 
not leading in the economic stakes, and other such harsh facts. 
The shock was so traumatic, the argument runs, that it threatens 
the carefully planned plebiscite. But docs it ? There are now 
some six milEon television sets in France. This means that most 
people can see television when they want to. The campaign has, 
officially, been squeezed into a fortnight. All candidates, without 
distinction, have two hours on the radio and two on television. 
The time is split into programmes of different lengths, the order 
of appearance having been drawn by lots. The candidates must 
appear in person and cannot use films. All of them will perforin 
on the last day of the campaign, December 3rd. 

How have the candidates coped so far with this powerful 
medium, till now the government’s c.xclusivc preserve ? M. 
Tixier-Vignancour, in sheep’s clothing, has not come up to expec¬ 
tation. M. Marcilhacy was relaxed; his success will depend on 
whether one really can get votes simply through having an amiable 
personality. Though they were both rather tense to start with, 
M. Mitterrand and M. Lccanuet have made the strongest impact 
politically. General de Gaulle himself did. not stoop to use the 
time allotted to him. He made his electoral speech before the 
opening of the official campaign and is expected to speak again 
on closing day. His skill as a television performer is famous. 
The true question is whether a fortnight of direct democracy on 
the little screen can alter the effects of seven years’ intoxication. 


INDIA 

What's the 
ocean base for? 

FROM OUR INDIA CORRESPONDENT 

T HB curious dichotomy in India’s poli¬ 
cies towards the West is highlighted by 
the strong” opposition expressed in 
parliament last we^ to Britain^ plan for 
a new communications base in the Indian 
Ocean. India’s defence planning is 
exf^itly based on the premise that lar^- 
scak help will be necessary from outside 
in the event of a major conflict with China. 
Mr Shashi affirmed this position once more 
in last week’s foreign affairs debate in 
parliament whik commenting on the fresh 
Chinese “provocations” in Sikkim and 
Ladakh. Yet New Delhi clings to the 
pretence that its position on western bases 
remains unchanged from those halcyon 
days before J962, when simple-minded 
nonalignment was thought to be the best 


protection for India’s national interests. 

A variety of motives explain this pretence. 
In the first place, there is sheer force of 
habit: Mr Nehru made anti-imperialism 
India’s credo, and this meant that he was 
opposed to every attempt by the West to 
extend its military presence in Asia. That 
circumstances now require a more discern¬ 
ing response is not lost upon India's 
leaders ; they can hardly forget that Mr 
Nehru himself was obliged to summon the 
American Seventh Fleet to his support at 
the height of the 1962 fighting between 
India and China. More recentlv the Chinese 
bomb has had India sufficiently worried to 
explore the various possibilities of obtaining 
nuclear guarante;:s. If the old posture of 
opposition to bases is still retained, the idea 
seems to be to keep in step with brother 
Afro-Asians for as long as possible. 

It is proving increasingly difficult to do 
so. At the Cairo conference last year, India 
was patently dragging its feet over the pro¬ 
posal to keep the Indian Ocean as a nuclear- 
free zone. It asked for the concept of the 
zone to be broadened to include the border¬ 


ing territories—a qualification which was 
invalidated by the bomb exploded by the 
Chinese immediately afterwards. 

The Indian attitude is also coloured by 
Soviet reactions. Last January, Pravda des¬ 
cribed the Seventh Fleet’s exercise in the 
Indian Ocean as “atomic blackmail,” and 
saw “ colonialist ” designs behind the pro¬ 
posal for a base ; this Russian reaction 
inclines New Delhi to be cautious. In its 
present circumstances it cannot afford to 
incur Moscow’s displeasure. 

Apart from all these calculations, Indians 
find it difficult to see a connection between 
. the ocean base and India’s security, 
although the Hindustan Times, for one, has 
slipped in a gentle reminder that the pro¬ 
posal for the base began to be urgently 
considered only after the Chinese invasion 
of India. Hic Statesnmn was more direct: 
commenting on last week’s debate, it said 
that the Direction to a base in the Indian 
Ocean was meaningless in face of China’s 
nuclear presence, especially if New Delhi 
stkks to its decision not to make a bomb 
of its own. 
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Screwballs and Firebrands 

By NIGEL DENNIS 


DARROWS DUNHAM was head of the 
W Philosophy Dcjjartmcnt at Tem^ Uni- 
Pennsylvania, when the Commitiee 
on Un-Ameikan Activities hakd lum before 
it Amt questioning. ‘*When 1 iUl silent befine 
these gentlemen,” Mr. Dmduun tells us, 
"my employers djBmisaed me, aUeging 
‘intcllectutf arrpganoc’ on my part.” 

To fall ^ent in court before one’s accusers 
nmjf be )iididoii8» but is it sensible, iz years 
later, to neniain silent before one’s readers? 
Plef. Diniham doem^ say what crime the 
Oommictee accused him of: we suppose it 
was membership of the Communist jparty. 
He doesn’t tell us whether be was gu0ty of 
die crime: we suppose he was. But it would 
be nice to know, necause where a reader’s 
synqpathies are concerned tiiere is a great 
d M Sa e nc e between a man who is an uiAer- 
dag and a man who is iusi lyi^ doggo. 

Impressed by his persecution. Prof. Dun¬ 
ham witlKbew into reflecting upon sunilar 
oocupimDoea in hiatory. Use Cforctict* is 
ite fruits of his btoor^. Itis a toly long, 
mteresting informative g KfT**"*^^**^" of 
aekctedbeietica ftm Socrates to Man, 
widi tjoae looks ai the forms their ”mtd- 
ketnd anpgBQoe^ lohk and the characters 
of dieif, accusers. 


it to be, and not just another ideology, its 
leaders would long since have made a policy 
of cosseting the best brains instead of 
blowing them out. 

What Prof. Dunham has no diflicult>* in 
showing is the heretic’s repeated advantage 
over organisation-man in the matter of 
intelligence and good sense. He also touches 
on, but docs not stress broadly enough, how 
much extra pugnacity, wit and nous the 
heretic develops as a result of being tsadgered 
by hostile mossbaclo. 

Socrates’s defence before his accusers is 
such a model in this respea that his capital 
punishment for it conies as no surprise, 
while Voltate’s “English Letters” are still 
living evidence of the folly of rdeasing sudi 
a tartat from the Bastille and allowing him 
to visit a free country: 

"Go into the London Sfod: Exchange, 
a place more respectable than many 
courts. There you sec representatives ctf 
all nations, gathered on behalf of useful¬ 
ness to inai^ind. There the Jew, the 
Mohammedan, the Christian deal with 
one another as if they belong to the same 
religion, and call a man infidel only when 
h^ is bankrupt.” 


Thai was writceif in the good old days, of 
course, before the heretical Marx sp^ tiie 
fim by insisting that businessmen did just 
as miidi evil as clergymen. But one doesn’t 
blush to read it, as one does whenever one 
rea^ the words of an oigamsation-man 
struggling, as always, to deny to otiieis die 

^ In comtituent body tfaroughoiit 
the empire the working clam will, if we 
grant me prayer of this petition, be an 
itiesistible majority. In every constitu¬ 
ent body capital will be placed at the foet 
of labour; knowledge will be borne down 
by ignorance: and is it possible to doubt 
what the residt must be?” 

This is Macaulay, begging the House of 
Commons not to grant the Chartist petition 
for univerBal aufl&age arid a secret ballot. Bttt 
it mi^ well have been spefren only yqsler- 
day, m Rhodesia. Heretics are often wrong, 
but they are usually original. But the spokes¬ 
man for organisations are in a much worse 
fix, because the horse they elect to flog is 
usually dead and the cause for which foey 
would die has usually gone bad. 

Prof. Dunham records all this in a low, 
rather sorrowful tone. That is not a style 
that readily does justice to the numerous 
springy, lively heretics who sizzle through 
htt pa^. Wilful, headstrong and as much of 
a nuisance to tiie sleeping as breadcrumbs in 
a bed, their legacy is more of h^ qiirits 
than of invalid port. 

* "Tk# Heretiet** hy Barrows Dusiham. Byn 
6^ Sponiswoode^ Sos, 


As is inevitable with sudi records, one is 
left the impression that hfrtoiy’s endto 
lepeatiog of hs own injustices is about tl^ 
most moiimfiil and tedioas element m the 
whole story mankind. But this hnpitsskm 
is itnaigtiMaied rather too much by^ the fret 
timi Prof. Dunham is a strongly opbionated 
ladkd^ to whom all persecutions look sus¬ 
piciously alike. Such an attitude does not 
allow either hktoiy or human nature a 
sporting chance to express its diversity. 

Heresy, however, as we can nearly all 
agree, is usually what Prof. Dunham says it 
is—the screwbairs refusal to play ball with 
the teun. The foct that the former (at least 
in the more fiunous cases) is often acknow- 

mMMbfind us to the fia that he^isnot had 
hemlod: poured down him in the first place 
just because all heretics are good and afl 
andamtoarebad. 

To gaq> the red drama of hereqr and get 
a dear hm of why hcietics ate burnt with 
such monoioims rq^idaiity one must at 
hanc mdte an effort to tee that something 
beside the heretic it it stake. 


mooUiom and polioe-ddm all bdieve tiiat 
• ftw pmwil boofliM ate pieRnfale t» • 

ngllH unquestioning frith In 

tinft bdkv* InevitiMy tint die 
•iriiB |» dbe bcei piece fiw dMMe who mat IP 
aaian ihair rettBiDn to if Manrisih 

««tto edeoee diet Fn£ onilMm beUeiPi. 


Not Bad for a Genius 

By.ROBERT ROBINSON 


I THINK it’s a pity that the necessity for 
tqnidiating the Jerry Lewis cult has 
stiq)^ prcple noticing that, at a modest but 
acceptable level, the performer himself is 
really rather funny. 

In the late Forties he was making B 
features with Dean Martin, and dn^astes, 
accidentally encountering the superior article '' 
in an inferior setting, were quick to turn him 
into an ikon. Lewis was one of the first to 
exploit a vocal spectrum that was to domin¬ 
ate tiie pop humour of the next lo years (he 
was doi^ Bluebottle voices some time before 
Milligatt and Sellers) and wu able to supply 
a fiwe to match. 

Sudden, i^tic colhqtscs m the free of 

weie die Lewis iipedidliy, and in combine- 
den wldi the voioe—-irmniing ipecaculariy 
firon m cdioey ben u w ncdi i iit that 
teunded like the hi|^ renter of a comb- 
and-p^Nx—constituted die first stirriap of 
that comic fiigue with whidi the Gcou dia* 
cbvfedandaootbedthetensioosofdiepiftiea. 

Now dwt the special kind of (din that 
thh amt of humour afibided is no hmier in 
andi brisk demand Qn Qoouery, the charac- 
ten ifioke ncB M eme witdbut aaRrifiring a 


very sharp idantity; they remained diem- 
selves but were of the responaibiliQp: 
no wonder h created addicts), now that tM 
need has waned, it’s easy to he irritated widi 
peopk who insist on cbamhig Lewis to a 
pedestal he was only temporarily entitled to, 
did easy to overtook the mild fim he can still 
provide. 

In Family jewda at dm Plaza be pb^ 
seven roles, all of them cartoon variations 
on the character of the amiable idiot who is 
too endiusiastic for his own good. Watdung 
Idm do the Fabian Britisher in die Noifiilk 
jacket, the photqgeqiher bedeged by -bis 
own equ^iimt, die hypennaaic amine 
pitN w&h die com petent uwulders and ^ 
medieval aeraplaa^ you get the ibelhig,that 
IS bfii&g Ctildlflttd. 

StMgtering ro Biecul d e tan of inattica* 
hey, iQweriag me'^mawbridge of hii Ace to 
adndt the hanuds-dni tppal him, Lewd ttUl 
■eenw to me to chtractotite aip^ of that 
votaienbiUtynAidiwedooinrhnttoCDiHcd. 
I doubt if thd ia a film I could toge a 
Warden of AB'SwIt not to miti, W a 
teatonably idnef'dad. wto a aon or 
daughter of dmatfU dhpodtion, might doa 
gteat deal wane. 


RtivintfS fiwn fast Sunday^s Sunday Teftgra f h, in tahieh Nigal Dennis and'Hebert Rebinten vrite regeiaaht en Reeks and FSms 
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GERMAN YOUTH 

Bedf drid 
Beatles 

PROM oyx BONN CORRESPONDENT 

PIFTEEN-YBAR-OLD SChoolgirl, Cbe 
^ dguj^ter of a demure official in Aic 
foreign muiiatry^) en|oiiied this writer when 
he wjUs last about to visit England to bnog 
back a cc^ of Rave, It wa8> she lii]{>arted, 
a pdriodical—comparable with Ce^fi in 
Frante and Bravo in Gennimy-^whfdi held 
a minor to the world of beat and Beatles. 
And* would he please remember to look 
slippy on the first of the month; not a 
moment should be lost, for it vanish^ from 
the counters like hot cakes. 

Her request (fulfilled in the nick ot time) 
has twice come to mind recently. The first 
time was on hearing the sighing and sob¬ 
bing, mainly from commerciar quarters, 
over the changed associations evoked by the 
ofikially ordained Day of Home Music, 
which fell this year on November 22nd. 
The second was on reading the govern- 
meiu’s report on the state of German youth 
and oil what is being done to help young 
Germans—a nice lot on the whole, but 
understandably confused—^find their feet in 
the world. 


II, 1961, reejuiring the government to 
report to parliament every four years on 
the condition, prospects and guidance of 
the growing genemtion. 

Its compilers, the federal ministry for 
family and youth, presem many instructive 
facts and figures about Germans between 
the ages of 15 and 25. There is abundant 
detail about what they study, how much 
they smoke and drink and flirt and mate, 
how much poc^t-money they get and what 
they do with it, how they spend their free 
time, how many fall foul of the law—every¬ 
thing except an estimate of how much they 
may diddle inquiring, dders. The compilers 
also modestly essay to give some dues 
to the feelings, thoughts and attitudes of 
young west Gomans today. These, they 
pomt out repeatedly, are being shaped and 
modified, as those of no previous genera¬ 
tion have been, through the influence of an 
increasing variety of contacts. 

Having noted a distaste among young 
people mr sentimental films—once very 
popular—about the German homeland, the 
report discusses today’s dissatisfaction with 
the idea of the Fatherland that stirred 
young German hearts in the last century 
and the first half of this one. This loss,” 
they hubmit, is irretrievable in face of Nazi 
excesses and German disunity. But it is 
also, they say, a consequence of world-wide 
technical and economic developments, of 
the revolution in communications and war- 



Music, the instrument-makers lament, is 
not what it used to be in the German home. 
Not that there is less of it; there is more. 
But much of it is mechanically purveyed, 
and the little that is home-made is mostly 
pop, seldom classical. The amateur quartet 
and drawing-room Schumann by candle¬ 
light have largely made way for guitars, 
song and dance in vamped-up cellars 
whence, in these days of thin walls and 
prolific bye-laws, there is less risk of pro¬ 
voking retaliation from the neighbours. 

The lengthening range of young people’s 
awareness of what is afoot beyond their own 
national frontiers—exciting different inter¬ 
ests at different stages of development—^is 
emphatically noted in the west German 
government’s rei^rt on the state of Ger¬ 
man youth. This document of 191 pages 
is the first fruit of a law passed on August 


fare, and of the supranational political and 
military groupings, all of which make^the 
old idea of the Fatherland look provincial.” 

In deference to this irreversible trend 
(which they recommend should be en¬ 
couraged and, at the same time, guided lest 
worthy national distinctions should even¬ 
tually wither; the compilers of the report 
welcome the state’s decision to spend more 
money on providing c^portunities for young 
people to meet foreigners both here and 
in their own countries. The report con¬ 
cludes that the ideal machinery for culti¬ 
vating international exchanges is that set 
up under the Franco-German treaty of 
friendship. In 1964 the Franco-Gennan 
youth organisation (to which Bonn contri- 
^ buted about ^^2 million this year) brought 
* some 150,000 young Germans directly into 
contact in one way or another with 100,000 



French youngsters. It 
is proposed that a 
European youth organ¬ 
isation should be set up 
as scon as possible on 
the same model. 

British and German 
officials have been dis¬ 
cussing how to promote 
Anglo-Gcrman encoun¬ 
ters. This would 
probably be all to the 
good so long as quality 
be not sacrificed for 
quantity. A Bad Godes- 
berg doctor’s sixteen- 
year-old son returned 
disenchanted from a 
stay in Bournemouth 


last summer. His officially recommended 
hostess, serving no more than tea and. toast 
for bre^ast, nude him feel cheated of. that 
fabulous En^ish breakfast to which ht had 
been looking forward. 

The report ukes only a passing look at 
one interesting consequence of the loosen¬ 
ing frontiers. Young Germaos, it is briefly 
noted, seem to b^ remarkably uninterested 
in party politics. This is true. They are 
im^tient with irrelevwt dogma and arti¬ 
ficially stimulated diffevenoesi This is why 
Herr Ulbridu had to bttfld. 4 us wall four 
years ago to keep his young p^ple at home, 
and why today he scolds them for submit¬ 
ting themselves to infection from raffio and 
televismn programmes that skip frontiers. 

GREECE 

Rebellious 

bishops 

W HEN a Greek bishop declares that there 
wili be^”a moral eaadiquake as 
terrible as Agadir ” if the government doss 
what it says it Is going, tp do,< one may 
safely assume that once again there is 
serious trouble between church and state in 
Greece. Greece is the only country in the 
world where the Orthodox church enjoys 
the status, security (and financial advan¬ 
tages) of being the official, established re¬ 
ligion. This has never stopped the Greek 
hierarchy from jibbing whenever k thought 
the state was interfering in its affairs. 

Six years ago a quarrel within the church 
about reducing the number dioceses 
forced the state to intervene, impose a com¬ 
promise, and reassert its authority. The 
same kind of tldng has now happened ^ain. 
And since the Greek church is notoriously 
slow to modernise either its ideas or its 
organisation, whatever the outcome of the 
present crisis it is not likely to be the last. 
(It is typical of the Greek church that it 
should have reacted with doubt and dis¬ 
approval to the recent agreement by the 
Vatican and the EcumenKai Patriarch of 
Constantinople to retract the mutual ex- 
communication which began the Great 
Schism in 1054.) 

The sixty-six Greek dioceses vary greatly 
in size and wealth. As the law stands, 
appointments are for life, and transfers are 
not allowed. Many Greek bishops have been 
pressing for a change in the law so that a 
vacancy in a rich diocese could be fill^ by a 
bishop who had already done his stint in a 
poor one. This not unreasonable proposal 
has been strongly op[msed by a group of 
bishops who hold that it shows a deplorably 
worldly spirit. The issue recently came to a 
head when the episcopal assembly met in 
Athens to fill fifteen vacant dioceses and 
two new ones. An attempt by the govern¬ 
ment to impose a compromise which would 
have allowed a limited number of transfers 
from poor to rich dioceses was foiled by the 
conservative minority; they managed to 
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secure an injunction from the Council of 
State (the supreme administrative coun) 
lemporanly suspending all elections. But 
on November i6th, in defiance of the in- 
junctioi^ the rebellious majority went ahead 
vkli fflliag the vacancies. 

Two days later the government issued a 
decree suspending the assembly. This, too, 
oompletdy failed to stop the rebellious 
bish^, and on Monday the Greek cabinet 
approved the text of a draft bill which de¬ 
poses the ** rebel ” church assembly and sets 
up a small temporaiy assembly of loyal *’ 
btthops CO put the churches house in order. 
The bill confirms the illegality of transfers 
from diocese to diocese, but sets up a com¬ 
mon fmd of diocesan revenues which will 
be redistributed on an equal basis to all the 
bishops ; it also introduces a retirement age 
for bishops. 

The rebels, perhaps over-exhilarated by 
their bold defitmee, have responded with 
dark threats of excommunicating and un¬ 
liking the “ loyal *’ bishops i closing 
aM the churches. They have gone ahead 
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with the enthronement of the new bishops 
whom they have illegally elected. The 
government’s' great advantage is, rather 
curiously, that it enjoys the overwhelming 
support of rihe Greek press and public 
eptnion. “ Goldfinger ” is only one of the 
opprobious (and one hopes incomprehen¬ 
sible) epithets hurled at ecclesiastics whose 
original aims seem moderate enough and 
not even all that worldly. 

Mr Scephancpoulos, i prime minister, 
however, has every excuse to be worldly, 
and if he could inflict a resounding defeat 
on the recalcitrant bishops he would rein¬ 
force his rather precarious standing in the 
country. But wkh the politicians having 
second thoughts, and the bishops sticking 
to their guns, the government will probably 
not manage to push through its rather 
drastic root-and-branch reform. A special 
commission of ecclesiastics and academics, 
presided over by the Greek primate. Arch¬ 
bishop Chrysostomos, has txen set up to 
study the government’s bill, and presum¬ 
ably to suggest modifications. 


ANDORRA 

Victory in the air 

FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN SOUTH-WEST 
FRANCE 

QT the least of General de Gaulle’s 
achievements during bis first term as 
president has been to raise the siege of a 
beleaguered Pyienean radio station and 
bring to a victorious conclusion France’s 
long struggle with Andorra. Under the 
Fourtih Republic, frontier forces were de¬ 
ployed, economic sanctions imposed, harsh 
words exchai^ed and explosives set off ; but 
afi eo no avail. Gaullist tactics were more 
subtle—^the loudest noise heard was the 
tinkle of new franco—and victory was con¬ 
summated on November 8th when la Radio 
des VaUto went triumphantly on the air 
with its own pop-parade. 

La Radio (fes Valines was founded—and 
oiiginally baptised Andorradio — fifteen 
years ago by an alliance of official and pri¬ 
vate interests eager to oust the independent 
Radio-Andorra, esubVished in 1935. A 
political feud underlay the commercial 
battle, and when, in 1952, the Andorran 
autWities intervened and shut down 
Andorradio’s installations, President Auriol 
of France closed the French-Andorran 
frontier in an effort to wreck the tiny 
country’s vital tourist trade. Relations 
improved during M. Rend Coty’s presi¬ 
dency, but were troubled again in I95fi* 
General de Gaulle’s first minister of 
information, M. Jacques Soustelle, assigned 
Andorradio the task of countering the anti- 
gauUist influence of the Depeche du Midi, 
the influential radical daily owned by M. 
Jean Baylet—a friend, incidentally, of the 
owner of Radio-Andorra. 

M. Soustelle provoked a severe crisis in 
French-Andorran relations; but in due 
course he fell from grace, and diplomacy - 


and chance—took over. M. Baylet was 
killed in a car accident. The Bishop of 
Urge), Andorra's episcopal co-prince, was 
won over by Andorradio’s sponsors. The 
Spanish authorities were converted to the 
idea of sharing rhe Andorran radio cake 
between Spain and France. A semi-official 
Spanish company took control of Radio- 
Andorra ; France was given the green light 
for la Radio dcs Vallies. 

Thanks to ihe power (300 kw) and posi¬ 
tion (8,000 feet above sea-levcl) of its 
transmitter, la Radio des Vallees can be 
heard over the whole of south-west France. 
The average age of its disc-jockeys and 
announcers is 22, and their audience, they 
hope, will be the free-spending teenagers 
and gadget-hungry newly-weds of this 
prosperous region. To woo them, they arc 
playing continuous music, interrupted only 
by news and brief commerdals, nineteen 
hours a day. The authorities seem resigned 
to the fact that the average Frenchman, 
we^ of the hamhanded propaganda to 
whicn he is subjected by the government, 
listens to **peripheral" stations whenever 
reception permits ; their main concern is to 
ensure that the news services of the 
“ peripheral ’’ stations are in docile hands. 

The director of la Radio des Valines is 
a distinguished gaullist propagandist, and 
both he and the chairman of the company 
which operates it are former members of 
General de Gaulle's personal staff. The 
operating company, like that of Radio- 
Monte-Carlo (whose programmes la Radio 
des Valines relayed until its own arrange¬ 
ments were complete) is controlled by 
rite French government-owned Socidt^ 
Financidre de ^diodiffusipn. Not surpris¬ 
ingly, the station has already been lending 
the general a hand in his election campaign. 
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SWITZERLAND 

The cost of a 
gun at home 

FROM OUR SWISS CORRESPONDENT 

HE dovecotes are still fluttering with 
the shock of Switzerland’s ** scandal ” 
of the century. This was the one that burst 
out in April 1964 when it was found that an 
order for a hundred French Mirage inter¬ 
ceptor aircraft was goin^ to cost three- 
quarters more than the original estimate of 
£70 million. Now, more Sian a year after 
the height of the shemozzle, the Socialist 
party is gunning for the Radical defence 
minister, M. Paul Chaudet. The Socialists 
are important: they account for a quarter 
of the lower house of the Swiss federal par¬ 
liament, and they have two of the seven 
members of the federal government. 

M. Chaudet had, it seemed, emerged 
relatively unscathed from the row that cost 
the chid of staff and the head of the air 
force their exalted jobs. But now the 
Socialists are asking for his resignation too. 
The campaign consists of rather complicated 
political manoeuvring between the parties 
in which some, but not all, Socialist party 
members are making the running. Thus 
the two Socialist cabinet members signed 
the government statement rc-emphasising 
cabinet responsibility and deploring their 
party’s attacks on the defence minister. The 
anti-Chaudet campaign’s immediate chances 
of success are slim. Yet the Mirage affair 
has left its mark in another way. 

Behind all this there is another, more 
diffuse worry: this is concern at the 
rapidly mounting costs of Swiss defence and 
fear that an increasingly complex system 
may get beyond parliament's ability to con¬ 
trol. By other countries' standards the 
Swiss defence budget of £12$ million a 
year, or less than three per cent of the ^ross 
national product, is almost arcadianly 
modest (even talung the point that the 
country has no navy). For all that, the 
cost of arms is, as everywhere else, mount¬ 
ing steadily. Next year Switzerland will 
have to look round for planes to replace the 
obsolete Venoms and Hunters. 

Nobody talks much about it, but some 
Swiss arc beginning to doubt the value (and 
the cost) of Switzerland’s symbol of patrio¬ 
tism. This is the militia system, by which 
pretty well every Swiss man keeps his gun at 
home. Every year officers in the militia 
spend up to six weeks, and other ranks up to 
three weeks, on some sort of military service. 
T^s is clearly a strain on an economy suf¬ 
fering from a labour shortage. And the diffi¬ 
culties of keeping officers and men briefed 
on their increasingly complex equipment 
make one wonder whether time is running 
out on the system. One can now hear die 
first few timid voices suggesting that 
Switzerland might do better to have a 
smaller, professional, army, even if this 
violates the traditions of what was born as a 
fighting confederation. 






Champagne froths and spills. Salt spray beats and splashes. From the gleaming new ship just off the slips to the 
old stager with years of service behind her, there are over 10,000 vessels -of every type and size—that are fitted 
with the Decca Navigator. On the bridge of the newest vessels rows of panels, strings of dials, buttons, switches 
and gauges bear witness to the revolution that has taken place in the management of a ship at sea. In this Decca 
has played a significant role. The continuous, accurate navigation information provided by Decca area coverage is 
a triumph of electronics that has met with ready acceptance by a service steeped in tradition. Today Decca Mark 
12 Multipulse provides mariners with long range position fixing of the highest accuracy which not only shortens 
the distance sailed, saving time, fuel and money but also increases the safety of all ships in busy in-shore waters. 
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C4(jfrteous cops and mid^oica! 
Maigrets 


VflOM OUR ROME CORRESPONDENT 

E very naiion has its disparagiiig term (or 
a policeiiien but l^re is a.i|faudder as 
weU as oofttempt in the ludihii svonl 
ibino. AlttouiAt liistqHcal reasons 
for hating jdiii guanHam of tbe law have 
goncs* to r oumg Italians the poUceman, 
like.the f»rtesir» atiU symboifaes obscuiroii- 
tisloa and opimessiQiL Probably the image, 
which owes much to Mansxmi, was never 
Wholly ckserved. It is anachroolstie ,to* 
day. The Italian police force, pardcularly 
since Signor Angelo Vicari became its 
head in Deconber 1960, is being re¬ 
modelled," reorganised aOd re-educated to. 
the needs of a big industrial democracy. 
It js no easy task,, especially as, until re¬ 
cently, its recruits havd come mainly from 
the rural south. 

Some results of the new order are al¬ 
ready perceptible, but little publicity has 
been given to the reforms and the general 
pubUc is as yet hardly conscious of the 
change. It was after Italy’s great indus¬ 
trial expansion in the late 19508 that the 
Italian home office began to feel that its 
ideas about the police were out of date. 
Until then, in the eyes of the authorities 
the police existed primarily to prevent 
polittol and trade union detnonsirations 
from getting out of hand. Tlds view was 
inherited not so much from the fascists— 
who used the poUce for individual politi¬ 
cal persecutions but never needed to call 
them but against the mob—as from the 
political and labour disturbances of pre¬ 
fascist times. 

After World War II there was a wave 
of liberal enthusiasm, but it was abruptly 
ended by the genenil election of 194 ^, 
With eight million Italians voting for the 
Communists and Socialists, the ministry 
of the interior reverted to the belief that 
the first duty of the police was to make 
insurrection impossible. In pai'ticiilar, 
this was the view of Signor Scclba who, as 
minister of the interior, set up a special 
fast-moving motorised police corps for the 
specific task of checking potential riots, 
llic last serious use of the police as an 
anti-insurrection force was during the 
tumults of June, i 960 , which brought the 
Tambroni government, which relied on 
Fascist support, to an inglorious end. One 
of the few cities where no one in author¬ 
ity lost his head at that time was Milan. 
Six months later its prefect. Signor 
Vicari, became head of the Italian police. 

Signor Vicari is a sturdy, thick-set 
Sicilian with a twinkling eye. His aim is 
to graft the imagination and ilcxibility of 


south the i^Utarist tradition that 

the Italian police'.inherited from the 
Piedmontese state. His reforms are being 
carried out at three levels: organisation, 
technical equipment and training, with the 
accent bn the last. ^ There are 14 police 
school^ several of diem brand new; they 
are all endowed with- auperb facilities and 
up-to-date equipnoamt, and they offer a 
latge and sophisticated ct^riculum. 

The schools operate at evei^ level, from 
the lowest polioe- ranks to . ofiicers and 
civilians who want to learn the latest tech¬ 
niques of scientific investigattafi. At the 
summit^ the Scubla ^upAim di PoHzia 
has international standing.' Selection is 
severe.' -Recruits now tend to have higher 
qualifications than the required five years 
•of elementary schooling, which is soon to 
be extended to include three years’ middle 
school. 7'he police schools are trying to 
infuse a new spirit. 'Fhe policeman is 
being inuglu to look on himself as a ser¬ 
vant of the community. He is being asked 
to be polite and helpful, as well as brave 
and obedient. 

General and special training courses take 
about three years and the police schools 
arc turning out some two thousand trained 
men a year. In ten years* time the new 
elite should make its presence felt among 
the 70,000 members of the Italian police 
force. The reforms do not affect the 
80,000 carabinieri who have police duties 
but arc an army corps outside the jurisdic¬ 
tion of the head of police. Signor Vicari 
is also not responsible for the municipal 
police (mainly traffic cops), but he intends 
to invite them to special courses. 

The new order seeks to combine 
mobility with the centralisation inherent in 
the prefectorial system. This means not 
only more and faster cars with radio 
equipment but also greater freedom of 
movement for the patrols, and greater 
regional and inter-regional co-operation 
between local police chiefs. Co-operation 
is the watchword and centralisation is be¬ 
coming less a matter of bureaucratic or 
political control than of technical efliciency. 
Rome is the co-ordinating centre, with the 
main scientific laboratories and the arcli- 
ives. It is the collecting centre for all 
the statistical data on crime needed to feed 
tl.e new electronic installation which is the 
pride of the criminal division. 

Hven more impressive than the new 
machines is the elaborate code which is 
being worked out by Dr Corti and his 
assisuints. The code supplies a figure, 
which is punched on a card ^ index and . 
which corresponds to.J^very "imaglnahle 
cliaracteristic pf the criminal and his 


ffiediods. In a few sec^s ibe mybifiiei 
; ckur soit out from'a Vittfs of ;unda&8tried‘ 
.■duds just how many jev^ robberies or 
bonk thefts or murders liaro b^ coim-. 
lUitted with a panfcular te^hique. ^Hiey 
can aelect the name of eyery suspect who 
walks with a limp or smokes a p^cufair 
briuid d dgarectes: All that is needed at 
the start are two files, one on people and 
Che other on techniques. The machines 
then select the common denominators 
which can connect the circumstances of 
any crime with every posjdble suspect 
known to have used, similar weapons or 
techniques. 

This saves hours of dreary work on 
police files and practically cuts out Inspec¬ 
tor Maigret's ponderings over his pipe. As 
yet the machines installed in Rome are 
almost too good for their' job. Since 
April data have been coming in daily from 
every police headquarters in Italy but it 
will take at least a couple pf years to col¬ 
lect enough material to complete the code 
and keep the machines fed. One wonders 
if there is enough crime in Italy to nourish 
them. 

The new poHce methods have already 
brought results. Bank robberies and pro¬ 
tection rackets, which bounced to a peak 
during the industrial boom, are on the 
decline, and the police claim that they can 
now move as fast as the gangsters. All the 
gangs operating in the Milan area have 
been caught, including a band of South 
American forgers who were priming and 
despatching false travellers cheques. There 
is still the special problem of the Mafia 
but this too is beginning to yield. The 
mechanised filing system makes it much 
easier to keep track of Mafia suspects and 
the police, under the Vicari regime, are 
less amenable to political and other sorts 
of intlnudation or pressure. 

In its handling of the Mafia and of pros¬ 
titution—which tends to be motorised 
since the ”houses” were dosed—the 
Italian police are generally more concerned 
with what they consider the public in¬ 
terest than with keeping strictly inside the 
constitution. Prostitutes, and other people 
rather vaguely considered undesirable, are 
often sent back to their home towns under 
a procedure which, in one particular case, 
the Constitutional Court has defined as 
irregular. One is forced to conclude that 
maximum police efficiency cannot be easily 
combined with legislation that provides 
cast-iron guarantees of. individual free¬ 
dom. At the Italian section of Interpol 
they freely admit the advantages, from a 
police viewpoint, of the Italian and 
French systems over the Anglo-Saxon one. 
Co-operation with the FBI and Scotland 
Yard is constant and friendly, but when it 
comes to,laying hapds.on an internat|onid 
crook the‘men at the Rome lme|^ cbmr 
plain thaf thq/l* Anglcv-Sipcons*^ are often 
handicapped by legal scruples. 
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Nlqr Are damgewas 
ooaAiieil ta the roof of ana 
hair at WHUason Sward 



The smoke staining of the roof and 
gable vs alls, clearly visible in the 
photograph taken at the Acton 
Works of Wilkinson Sword Ltd. the 
morning after the fire, shows tiow 
Coll Fire Vents work. 

Tliey confined the heat and smoke to 
the roof space of one bay, end pre¬ 
vented it building down below truss 
tie level. 

Although the fire broke out at about 
8 p.m. on the Sunday evening, the 
5-bay machine shop was in full pro¬ 


duction from 8 a.m. on the Monday 
morning. 

Fire Ventilation, by preventing smoke 
logging and removing vast volumes 
of gas and heat, enables tije fire 
brigade to see. approach and tackle 
the seat of the blaze immediately and 
without tho need for breathing 
apparatus. 

It pays to install Colt Fire Ventilation. 
For full case histories of this and 15 
other fires in buildings saved by 
automatic Fire Ventilation write now 


to Colt Ventilation & Heating. 



fire ventilation 


PROTECTION RGMNST FIRE SPREAD 

COLT VCNTILATION & HCATINO LIMITCD 
SUfteiTON - tuemev • T^I: ELMkrMg# Wifi 
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What are Mozolems building now? 

II lM» a imk 

for Stevenage 

Mowlcnis arc bunding 2000 homcN at Stevenage. And they^re 
building them faat, by modem flow line metbods using low density 
ronereic Jfor internol walls. Instead of standard components, the 
Mowlem System uses standard shuttering units, which can be com¬ 
bined in a variety of ways to provide flexibility in design and siie 
with rapid construction and economy. 




I hcre is no phstering. Special 
roiKTcic and shuttering give a 
smiHtih infernul surface and allow 
uninteri upted finishing. 
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During four months this year 
Mowicms handed over 12 or 
more dwellings a week Tor ckcu- 
palion. •’Very well designed," one 
new lesuleiil told an intel•^ iewer, 
'•Very modern and \ciy iighi". 


Mov\'lems are constructing roads 
and services for the \^hoic neigh¬ 
bourhood. Unified control leads 
to good site orgiinisation and cuts 
wailing lime. 


Cluvf r AH An'htt^ct. 

S/ri'tf/wiK Drvt ‘omnmt CmpamUnn: 
LeshF W E.it.B An.h. A RJH A. 

t 'onsuftnio All hifei^t i C Vinreni, tsq, 

c e: t. r RI r. A. i p.r mi pj. 


At home and overseas Mowlems are lielping to build 
a better life for ever 3 iNK% putting scientific 
principles into constriieliun practice. 

MOWLEM 

JOHN MOWLEM & CO. LIMITED 
91 Ebury Bridge Road, London. S.W.1. Tel: SLOane 4500 
l^^inbarnh Cambridge Ihmcnsler Kuih Fulinoutb ICast Africa 
lifuig Kiing Yugoslavia Malavsia Br. Guiana Cyprus Greece 



Japan’s irnports-expoits .in millions of U.S.$; 

JIow to buy and sell in the 
billion dollar Japanese market 

One way 5s to open your own office in Tokyo staffed 
with over 3,000 experts on Japan’s industries, coni- 
nierrc and foreign trade. In effect this is what you get 
when you deal with Japan’s largest general trading 
company, Mitsubishi Shoji of Tokyo. From its head 
oOicc with 100 branches and associates throughout the 
world, Mitsubishi Shoji helped over 7,000 overseas 
iirnIs do J? 1,800,000.000 worth of import-export business 
in Jai)an last > car. Mitsubishi Shoji handles everything 
from eonsumer goods to heavy industrial equipment. 
Ijnig association wiili other Mitsubislii enterprises (40 
of Japan’s largest corporations) gives you a priceless 
advantage when either buying or selling in the Japa¬ 
nese market. Vui Mitsubishi Shoji’s proven ability to 
Work for your firm. For complete information write to: 


A 


GoMLrui Importers & Exporters 

MITSUBISHI SHOJI KAISHA.LTD. 

Nnd Qtflcr Marunouchi. Tokyo, Japan 
LmUti grmch; Bow bells House, Bread Street, London. E C O 
nCvB'SNSTrad! Network: f, ILimbiir:.. i di.'-;. Mtljno, M. 

Bi'iv tan. ai'v! bC other 

C't'f-, .Miitiiiil the v.oi Id 
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THE WORLDDAMERICAN SURVEY 


More War 
or Less ? 

WASHINGTON, DC 

RGANiSED protest against American policy in Vietnam, like 
the march from Berkeley to Oakland last Saturday, or the 
** March on Washington ” called for this weekend by the Com¬ 
mittee for a Sane Nuclear Policy, is officially condemned as not 
only wrong-headed but also calculated to encourage the com¬ 
munists in Vietnam in the belief that the United States lacks 
the will to carry on the war. There has never been any evidence 
that the communists believe any such thing but, all the same, the 
charge is an embarrassment to the organisers of the protests. One 
of them went to see the Counsellor of the North Vietnamese 
Embassy in Algiers lust July and warned him not to count on the 
teach-ins for a reversal of American policy. Since then the opinion 
polls have swung still lurther in the Administration's favour. The 
latest Gallup pull shov.'$ 64 per cent of those surveyed, compared 
with only 52 per cent in May, agreeing that the United States 
was right to involve its armed forces in South-East Asia. 

This does not mean that the war is popular, merely that people 
are inclined to accept the Administration’s assurance that there is 
really nothing else to do but fight. It would be surprising if it 
were otherwise, so long as no solid body of established political 
leaders comes out in opposition to the war. Well-bred expressions 
of doubt from eminent supporters of the Administration like 
Senator Mansfield and Senator Fulbright do not constitute an 
opposition. The only available body, the Republican party, is in 
no position to oppose the war root and branch. President Johnson 
has always been careful, by quoting President Eisenhower’s letters 
to the late Ngo Din Diem on every possible occasion, to rub in 
that he is only honouring the commitments of the Republican 
President. It is a curious fact, however, that, while the diplomatic 
and philosophical foundations of a long and bloody deadlock in 
Vietnam were indeed laid when Mr Dulles was Secretary of State 
and Mr Eisenhower was President, Mr Eisenhower himself refused 
to go to war in Vietnam ; when his Presidency ended, the number 
of American military men there was only 700. But the Republicans 
have attacked Mr Kennedy and Mr Johnson nof for being too rash 
in Vietnam but for being too soft. 

Nevertheless, it may be possible for the Republicans to turn the 
Administration’s Vietnamese involvement to their advantage if it 
goes on for long enough. When a warlike operation mushrooms 
beyond a certain size, feelings of national loyalty are evoked which 
inhibit dissent and do duty for public approval. The effort in 
Vietnam has reached this stage. There is no saying at just what 
point the involvement will begin to be downright unpopular. 
Higher taxes would hasten this change of mood, but national 
income and tax revenue arc buoyant and next year the taxpayer will 
merely be asked to forgo new reductions. Heavy casualties and a 
persistently high level of conscription would speed the change or 
it could arise from the plain tedium of a long and inconclusive war. 
A prudent opposition party may be expected to prepare itself to 
seize chances when they appear. 

If the Rq>ublicans cannot yet attack the war they can attack 
the handling of it. Representative Ford, the Republican leader in 
the House of Representatives, has criticised Mr Johnson for failing 
to accompany his warlike acts with a request to Congress for a 


formal declaration of war. Mr Richard Nixon, with his eye on the 
1S^8 presidential elections, has said on television that Vietnam may 
well be a campaign issue if the United States gets bqgged down ” 
in a long and costly ground war. His prescription was to release 
the air and naval commanders from some of the present restrictions 
on their freedom of action, to use air power against military tar¬ 
gets ” in and around Hanoi and sea power to close the North 
Vietnamese ports. The general drift is to attack the Administration 
for allowing the opponent the choice of weapons, thus expending 
soldiers avoidably for an inconclusive result, and for its tardiness 
in bombing anti-aircraft missile sites around Hanoi. As usual, 
the Republican critics are to some extent in alliance with military 
leaders, particularly Air Force officers, who feel that they would do 
a better job if their hands were not tied. 

Not a few' members of Congress, particularly among the Demo¬ 
crats, would rather see the bombing stopped altogether. Senator 
McGovern, a Democrat from South Dakota, protested last month 
that it killed ‘‘ anywhere from two to a hundred friendly allies to 
get one Vietcong.” Senator Fulbright has urged a renewed suspen¬ 
sion of the bombings in the North as a diplomatic move, contending 
that the siispcnsiorf' for a few days in May was ** not a very long 
time to allow any kind of negotiations to get underway.” But 
votes and speeches against the Administration’s policy in Vietnam 
are not lightly undertaken by Congressmen who will need official 
support next ypar when they come to campaign for re-election. 
For every dissentient who speaks up there are perhaps a dozen or 
more who air their misgivings privately. Yet the Administration 
is less vulnerable to their complaints than* to charges of timidity 
and bungling which may one day provide an issue for the 
Republicans. Last week’s heavy casualcie.s are more likely to rein¬ 
force the pressure for ruthless air and naval action than to 
strengthen the opponents of the war. 

Outside party politics the opponents of the war face an almost 
insuperable difficulty in their efforts to weld many hetero¬ 
geneous groups into a solid movement capable of having an 
effect. Any protest 
movement runs the 
risk that the ad¬ 
herents least likclv 
to inspire public 
confidence may 
make the most noise. 

A recent statement 
by five well-known 
critics of the w'ar 
contains a warning 
against sectarianism 
in the movement 
and against extreme 
methods of protest, 
emotionally satisfy¬ 
ing but unlikely to 
affect the course of 
events. If one looks 
for a representative 
centre in these move¬ 
ments, one finds it 
based on a few pro- ^ 
posals. The United ^ 
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States should, cease bombing North Vietnam; it should oS;^ a 
cease-fire ; it should declare its readiness to negotiate with, Miofig 
others, the Vietcong or their political ann, the National LibCnition 
Front; it should promote some kind of free process of decision by 
the South Vietnamese in the absence of foreign troops but 
possibly with supervision by the United Nations. 

Vnuc has stood in the way of negotiation, according to Admini- 
stradoo spokesmen high and low, has been the unwillingness of the 
communists to negotiate. It is this that lends piquancy to the 
disclosures made in the past fortnight that the North Vietnamese 
government indicated its willingness to engage in talks with the 
United States in the autumn erf 1964 and again in May of this 
year, that in the interim U Thant made a proposal of his own for a 
conference on Vietnam and that all three initiatives were turned 
down in Washington. The special interest in the May offer, 
made with the French government as intermediary, is that it came 
only two days after the five-day interruption of American bombing 
of North Vietnam ; thus it disproves the Administration's assertion 
that that interruption met with no communist response. 

U Thant himself, under savage attack from Peking, would be 
unlikely now to claim that any chance exists of renewing the efforts 
of last winter and sfu-ing with success. Six months ago the Vietcong 
were doing too well for a negotiation to be promising ; now they 
are doing too badly, but they arc not so near defeat that they must 
contemplate surrender. The immediate casualty from the recent 
disclosures is the Administration’s credit as a source of information. 
In the interval since the last fruitless overture the American military 
position in Vietnam has been enormously reinforced and improved 
and the Administration's negotiating position has hardened visibly. 
In particular, there is now a plain unwillingness in Washington to 
contemplate any political settlement for South Vietnam which 
would either give the FLN a place in a coalition government or 
leave them a territorial base of the kind that was left to the Pathet 
i.ao in Laos. On the face of it this rules out a settlement until the 
war has followed its course a good way further. 

But perhaps it would be mistaken to take the Administration's 
present expressions of intransigence, any more than its false 
assurances oi interest in negotiation six months ago, as absolute truth. 
President Johnson may, in the end, permit the Vietnam conflict to 
impose a long freeze on his foreign relations in Europe and Asia but 
he has not resigned himself to this yet. There has been no e.\pla- 
natioQ of the present world tour of a group of five Senators led by 
the leader of the Democratic majority in the Senate, Mr Mansfield, 
but he embarked on the expedition at the President's personal 
request and in spite of his own preference for a well-earned rest 
after the exertions of the congressional session. The State Depart¬ 
ment was not consulted about the expedition and has shown no 
pleasure that it is taking place. Of the small group of establish¬ 
ment" Senators Mr Mansfield is the only one to be on friendly 
terms with a representative selection of leaders of the European 
communist countries and also to be without animosity against 
General de Gaulle. Mr Mansfield spent more than an hour in 
conversation alone with the French President before going on to 
Warsaw, Moscow, Bucharest and Saigon. 

Once before, in 1963, Senator Mansfield took a group of 
Senators to Vietnam. IBs published report to the Senate Foreign 
Relations Conunktee on that occasion advised against any 
additional American military involvement and his private reports to 
President Kennedy were more emphatic. His advice was not 
taken. Given the present situation, it does not seem likely that 
Mr Mansfield can ^scover any unexpected way out this time. His 
journey may even be designed by the President to convince ihe 
still-unconvinced Senate leaders that the existing Vietnam policy 
is the best that can be done. But the trip can also possibly be 
taken as evidence that Mr Johnson intends to keep bis own 
indep^dent eye on the course of events so that an opening, should 
it appear, will not be missed again. 


Wallace Vindicate 

T his Thanksgiving Day die Department of Apiculture is grate¬ 
ful not for the customary bounty of this year's harvest—setting 
a new record in spite of bad autumnal weather—but for die fact 
that America's storage bins are no longer overflowing with surplus 
crops and, more important, may never be full up again. <rThis 
year’s agricultural legislation extended^ both in sc^ (tp;,cotlOfi 
as well as grains) and in duration (for four years), the new price 
support system under whidi farmers sell their crops nt market 
rates and are subsidised directly, provided that they have restricted 
their output effectively. This not save the taxpayer money 
but it does discourage the piling uf) of surpluses that overhang 
the market and it docs enable agricultural products to compete 
abroad—^to the bsnefi.t of America's balance of international pay¬ 
ments. Farmers, now responsible for about a quarter of the 
country’s cash exports, are bringing in a record $6 billion in 
foreign currency tHs year. 

One cf the objectives of Mr Henry Wallace, who died last week, 
has been achiev^ but at the expense of another, some people fear. 
The purpose of the system of commodity loans and acreage restric¬ 
tions, introduced by this imaginative Secretary of Agriculture in 
New Deal days, thirty years ago, was to bring the standard of living 
on farms up to that in cities (and to raise it in both). By and large 
this has now been achieved—although in part because many of the 
poor have left the farms and moved into the cities. But the piling 
up of farm surpluses was the result of Mr Wallace’s (and the 
American people’s) great humanitarian effon, during and immedi¬ 
ately after the last world war, to provide for the starving peoples 
of other countries from America’s plenty. Until recently it proved 
politically impossible to give up the subsidies introduced to stimu¬ 
late maximum agricultural output at that time. But the surpluses 
have not been going to waste ; once Europe and Japan had recov¬ 
ered from the war, Food for Freedom ^came Food for Peace. 

Under this government-financed programme farm products are 
given away or sold for local currencies to poor countries—115 of 
them containing over half the world's population. Nckrly one-fifth 
of America's wheat crop has been eaten in India, for example. 
What happens to the ever-mounting number of hungry people in 
the world now that America is hoping to grow only what it can 
use kself or can sell for ddlars? To Mr Cooley, the chairman of 
the Agriculture Committee in the House of Representatives, the 
answer is to relax the curbs on farm production, which he never 
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liked anyway. There arc many other suggestions—for instance, 
that the government might buy farm products on the market to 
distribute to countries which cannot afford to pay dollars them- 
selves; a beginning has already been made with such projects. Bui 
to the Administration the answer is ro increase technical aid to 
backward countries so that they learn to produce more food them¬ 
selves by better farming methods (many of which were introduced 
originally in the United States by Mr Wallace). Accordingly, 
wheat shipments to India are now being kept on a temporary basis 
until the Indians pay more attention to their agricultural and less 
to their industrial development. 

This at least is the official reason but India's dispute with Pakis¬ 
tan also has something to do with the timing. Certainly the 
Administration does not want to give up the diplomatic mflueiice r 
which it gains from the need of other countries for Aoiedcan food .; 
this week's rejection of a request from Gtnnat because of its 
dent's rudeness and uiifricncUineftSx is another ezampl^ in ts the 
pressure which is being put on ^pt—effectively, it apixiars. .The 
Food for Peace programme has recently been inoved into the 
State Department from the Departmetu of Agriculture m order 
that it may be integrated more closely with America's foreign 
policy. Maybe this is a first step toward merging it with the 
regular foreign aid programme when both come up for leoon- 
sidcraticn next year. 

Sharing with Germany 

WASHINGTON, DC 

tin Administration has as yet no official view on the best way 
to meet west German expectations of a larger share in 
Europe's nuclear defence. Only President Johnson can decide 
what the United States is prepared to offer uid he will not decl^ . 
until he has talked to the German Chancellor next week and to 
Mr Wilson on December 17th. On their present visit to Europe 
Mr McNamara, the Secretary of Defence, and Mr Ball, the Under 
Secretary of State, can only explore possibilities. 

For the present at least two schools of thought are contending 
within the Administration. One school, most stnmgly represented 
in the Defence Department, favours an effort to persuade the 
Germans chat their interests can best be served by a new system 
of consultation on nuclear defence, without any pooling of 
weapons. The corollary now being attached to this is that, since 
the Erhard government is interested not only in a larger voice 
in nuclear aff airs but also in equality of status with Britain within 
the alliance, it might be necessary for Britain to step down volun¬ 
tarily into a position of equality with the Germans by getting 
rid of its nuclear submarines. If Britain decided to make this 
gesture, which seems unlikely, the idea is that the United States 
would buy the British submarines and incorporate them into the 
American Navy ; Britain would gain in foreign exchange and 
would save future running costs. 

This is regarded as an ideal solution which, if adopted, would 
cement the North Atlantic alliance and serve the cause of non¬ 
proliferation at the same time. It is also a move in the debate 
within the Administration, thought up by the advocates of nuclear 
restraint against the partisans of a bold sharing of weapons with 
Germany. Just as the State Department was the main champion 
of the now dormant scheme for a mixed-manned nuclear surface 
fleet, so it now houses the school w^hich finds it difficult to believe 
that anything less than a system of shared weapons wiU satisfy 
Bonn and which fears the disintegrating effect,on the alliance 
refusing to satisfy Bunn. An Atlantic nuclear force such as Mr 
Wilson proposed a year ago is not necessarily thought to be any 
better than the McNamara plan for nuclear consultation, but it 
is thought to have a better chance of German acceptance. This 
school rate.s the German bargaining position as strong and sees 
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a mixed Atlantic force as far preferable to what the Germans 
might otherwise ask for, a more extensive bilateral nuclear defence 
arrangement between the United States and west Germany. 

The ideas of both the Defence Department and the State I>e- 
partment attempt to solve the problem without introducing a new 
weapons system and both turn largely on what Britain decides 
to do with its Polaris submarines. The future of the British V> 
bomber force is not'thought of as a major question, but no doubt 
it would come up. So presumably would the future of the two- 
key system for controlling American nuclear weapons in German 
hands, at least where the longcr-rangc missiles are concerned. In 
spite of President Johnson's statement from Texas on Moiuluy. 
there are still people who doubt whether this system is totally 
secure. 

Matter of Life and Death 

L ast week the President made a point of returning to Washing' 
ton^ partly to entertain Princess Margaret but also to address 
B meeting of over two hundred experts on Negro rights. It w'as 
called to produce ideas for the White House conference next spring 
which is to consider how the legal rights which Negroes have won 
can be fulfilled in practice—in employment, schools and housing. 
The President had two proposals of his own ; new legislation to 
eliminate the biased all-white jury which too often allow*^ 
Southerners who have attacked Negroes and their white sympa¬ 
thisers to escape punishment (his answer to the scandalous acquit¬ 
tals in Alabama) and an investigation by the Civil Ri^ts Com¬ 
mission of continuing educational segregation, both in the North 
and South. 

Many members of the conference were sceptical about the value 
of new studies* and new legislation. They charged die Admini.s 
trauon with pot using with eufficieot idgour the powers which it 
already had-^the power, for example/ to .withhold federal funds 
from cities, achool districts apd atates whtdi atfil countenance 
colour bars and the power to send a much greater number of 
federal ofiSdols to the South to regiksxi Negro voters. Strongest 
of all was the demand that the Administration act at once t(» 
protect the lives of Negro and white civil rights ..workers in the 
deep South—a matter of life and death ** which could luu bv 
left until next spring. 

The Department of Justice is trying to persuade the Supremo 
Court that certain post-Civil War statutes can be stretched t<» 
cover racial crimes even though constitutionally and historically 
law enforcement—except for a limited list of federal offences—is 
a matter for the states. The Civil Rights Commission, in a hard¬ 
hitting report on southern justice, argues that, even if the depart¬ 
ment succeeds, Congress should pass new legislation making 
violence and intimidation of civil rights workers a federal offence 
under certain circumstances ; making it easier to transfer ruciiil 
cases to the federal courts; and opening the way to Negro policemen 
in the South. 

The commission in effect also criticised the Administration. 
It found that the President already had adequate powers to fore¬ 
stall racial violence and protect federal rights—if only he chose 
to use them. What it recommends is that he order federal officers 
to be sent to probable trouble-spots and to be authorised to make 
on-the-scene arrests for the violation of federal laws, instead of 
standing by taking notes while people arc beaten up. Such a 
move toward a. federal police force would be highly distasteful to 
the pcpaftmcDt of Juacloe, on both constitutional and practical 
grounds; it would mean the recruitment and special training of 
many more federal marshals, who might well come into conffict 
with local police forces. But the department's resisfTance may be 
overborne if there are many more unpunished racial murders in the 
South. 
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Where in the world is NISSHO? 


— just about everywhere in the world of international trade! 


In Japan, is the leading ex¬ 

porter of shipr.. In Ihis connection 
it has tod over thii ty lanLcrs 
and bulk Cdtiiers to the N. J. 
Goulandiij Co, one of the world's 
big three ship owners. In addition, 
Nissho Ikis com liicle'd a coniract 
with the Sii^jar Institute of Scitli 


Africa to deliver a revolutionary 
dirocL luddin^; tur.ar carrier that 
eliininales pre iJdckaijlnjj of the 
bulk sugar car:;o. 

In over fifty of the world’s prin¬ 
cipal trade centers there are ex¬ 
perienced rii: •- ho trade experts 


ready to talk busine'-s with \ou— 
whether your busino'^s be ships, 
inelals, machinery, textiles, foods 
or general commodities. Wiiy not 
have a talk with your local Nissho 
representative sometime soon. It 
could well be the most profitable 
chat you'll ever have. 


Hfr-r..I linp'^rt'*f' .tm-' • 

THE HISSHO CO. 

Moatf Office: HlKa^hrhii.Osnha. Jar art. fiabinft- NISSIfOCONY OSAKA. Tdix: OSi’65. OS33<il. OS3481 Tokyo Office: Tokyo tioohikeikon 

BlflOk, Tokyo. Jaiion. uabic«: Nl 3 :sHrjcoNY TOKYO. T«i*?x: 1K:>232, TK :>7.S4. 1K2400, 1K263B London Branch: 40. BCainghMI St., London, E.C.l. 
Tcl: NATional 4:501/8 Tyl*»/: UKI'k^o:’, UK:M 1 :>0 Cnbico: NI&SHOCONY luNtlONtC^ Ovor$oa» Olficoo; Hanibiiro, DuSscldorf, f‘uiiO. BarcelOMO, 
Milen, AlilWorp, mi'cn, Ath»»rs and ''.C oth*»r frtSjor cities thronehout the world. 
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View from the Bridge 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN SAN FRANCISCO 

The view from the Admirers window--of 
sparkling San Francisco Bay and the red 
tracery of the Golden Gate Bridge—should 
please anyone. But to Rear-Admiral Irvin, 
the Pacific chief of the Military Sea Trans¬ 
portation Service, that view is if 7,000 miles 
of woe. The vast Oakland Army Terminal 
is the chief embarkation point lor troops and 
cargo for Vietnam and supplying the Ameri¬ 
can war effort there is reaching n crisis. For 
one thing, the volume of cargo is growing by 
leaps and bounds. A year ago MSTS was 
moving, in its own specially-equipped but 
limited fleet and in chartered space, an aver¬ 
age of about 250,000 tons a month to South¬ 
east Asia. By September these shipments 
had more tlian doubled. This month they 
are expected to mount to 900,000 and, by 
January, to 1.200,000 tons a month. The 
Defence Department says that the peal; of its 
shipping needs should be reached and passed 
in the next two or three months, but who can 
be sure ? 

A second factor is the possibility that eiirly 
next year the available shipping space, already 
insufficient, will be diminished abruptly. 

Last summer 50 ships were “ borrowed ” 
from strike-stalled Atlantic runs ; these con¬ 
tracts are about to expire. MSTS lus 
summoned the shipping lines to an industry¬ 
wide coiiFcrence to consider how to meet the 
requirements of the Defence Department. It 
needs the equivalent of those 50 ships plus 
23 more. Tlie 50 include some of the newest 
and fastest vessels so that, if they arc re¬ 
turned to commercial rniues, a greater 
number of older vessels will be required to 
replace their carrying capacity. 

A third measure of the American shipping 
problem is the sudden large-scale dependence 
upon foreign flag vessels. MSTS has just 
announced that it finds it necessary to use 
foreign flag ships for a substantial tonnage ** 
destined for the United Kingdom, continental 
Europe and the Middle East. MSTS also 
chartered considerable foreign flag space for 
the South Pacific war zone, when it could 
not find American ships, and the pressure is 
so acute that subsidised American shipping 
companies are being allowed to charter 
foreign flag vessels to carry out their commit¬ 
ments. The trade unions on both coasts are. 
in a fury over this use of foreiipi .ships, while 
economists argue that this is adding $200 
million a year to the deficit in the American 
balance of international payments. 

The shipping companies which serve the 
Pacific claim that they have already yielded 
75 per cent of their total cargo capacity to 
MSTS. As their commercial business slips 
away to foreign companies they begin to feel 
that their industry is being edged onto a war¬ 
time footing while the rest of the American 
economy goes gaily on with peacetime 
money-making. About 15 per cent of the 
ships on Pacific runs are entirely under con¬ 
tract to MSTS and the rest are said to be 


devoting from 40 to 90 
per cent of their space 
to defence cargoes. 

The congestion in the 
Vietnamese ports adds 
to the diffieulties. Apart 
froip Saigon, many of 
these ..arc ports only on 
the planning boaMs of 
frantically. busy con- 
struedon gangs trying to 
make the silted river 
mouths and sandbars or 
the natural but shallow 
harbours accessible to 
deep-draft cargo car¬ 
riers ; warehouse space 
also has to be concocted. Meanwhile the 
ships lie in clusters off-shore, awaidng their 
turn for unloading on to bwges or native 
craft. The tic-up has wrecked schedules for 
every Pacific cargo liner which expected the 
MSTS consignment in its hold to call for 
only one stop on a regular service to South 
Pacific ports. Delays to ships on charter 
cause less impatience. But some of the swift¬ 
est freighters on die Pacific runs have swung 
at anchor for weeks, exposed to the lash and 
e.'ttra delay of monsoons, while their 
anguished operators watch competing foreign 
companies provide customers with rdiable 
service. MSTS paid $135,000 for a 3 S-day 
delay to one ship alone. 

The strain on shipping resources is not, of 
course, comparable to that during the Korean 
war. Then some 6oo to 800 ships were 
needed to support nearly half a million men. 
The present pinch arises because America’s 
merchant fleet has dwindled to half its 1950 
size and replacements of its ageing ships are 
lagging. In 1950 America’s merchant marine 
carried 40 per cent of the country’s foreign 
trade ; t<^ay it carries only 9 per cent. Some 
85 per cent of its ships are over 20 years old 
and the American tanker fleet has virtually 
disappeared from the seas. 

* In the present emergency the United States 
has turned to its mothball ’'reserve” fleet. 
Some 53 Victory ships have been conditioned 
for use, as well as three troop transports and 
a hospital ship. Many people estimate that 
another 50 cargo vessels will be needed from 
the reserves. But putting them into service 
has been costing about $500,000 a vessel and 
yards are hard-pressed to find workmen with 
the skills they need. It cost about $7 million 
to recondition the three troopships. MSl'S 
hopes it may somehow find bottoms without 
either the delay or the expense of breaking 
open any more of the ship cocoons and this 
is reflected in its willingness to talk over the 
complaints that charter fees are unrealisti¬ 
cally low. Some people would say that this 
is the real heart of the present dispute. 

Tlie ” busincss-as-usual ” climate makes 
the supplying of Vietnam one of the most 
trying operations which American defence 


agencies have ever attempted. It is compli¬ 
cated by the distances, 7,000 miles from the 
Golden Gate to Saigon and another 2,000 
miles or more to be covered, before this 
voyage begins, frogii military supply depots 
in the Middle West or from Atlaiuic or Gulf 
ports. In addition, no massive build-up of 
supporting storage bases in Japan or the 
Philippines is possible, as it was for the 
Korean war in which those countrijea partici¬ 
pated. Tropical conditions just add to the 
trials. 

In spite of the demonstrations three years 
ago with the airlift to Germany that air trans¬ 
port is the proper modern way to move men 
and arms, MSTS is now sending by sea 98 
per cent of all munitions, fuel, supplies and 
equipment and two out of every three fighting 
men. Represehtadve Mailliard, the senior 
Republican member of the Merchant Marine 
Committee of the House of Representatives, 
and one of the most insistent champions of 
the shipping industry, declares that this is 
*’one of the hugest mobilisations of the 
American merchant marine in American 
peacetime history.” 

The tremendous military demand for ships 
and the curtailment of its ability to compete 
commercially hits the American merchant 
shipping world when a bitter debate is raging 
between it and the Administration over the 
whole future of American shipping policies. 
Shipping companies and the maritime unions 
are feverishly at work developing counter¬ 
proposals to those of the government task 
force which submitted drastic recommenda¬ 
tions for reform last month. In Congress, 
Bills have been introduced demanding that 
-the merchant marine be withdrawn from its 
loveless orphan’s status in the Commerce 
Department and be given the prestige of 
an independent agency. The American flag 
lines will somehow find ships to support the 
American forces in Vietnam. But the com¬ 
mercial damage which they are suffering and 
the demonstradon that in an emergency 
America cannot do without ships is likely 
to make Congress turn its mind early in the 
coming session to the future of the merchant 
marine. 
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High Cost of College 

1. Uncle Sam Helps Out 

O N the beds of Pzesident Johnson’s assertion dm college educa¬ 
tion is no longer a luxury but a necessity conies the news 
of hii^ber fees at two renowned institutions. At Yale University, 
Malting next Se^ember^ new charges for tuition and for room and 
board will bring the student’s yeady bill lo $3«ooo; a year at 
Frinceton University will cost slightly more. Yet under the 
Hi^er Education Act signed earUer this month by Mr Johnson, 
more students, than ever before wM be aUc to disregard the cost 
when they seek admission to ohe of America’s 2,300 colleges and 
universktes. 

The new legislatmi makes federal sdiolarships available to 
students both poor fendses for the first rime. The grants, which 
will average $300 a year, should enable about 140,000 young people 
who would have stopped their education after high school to go 
on to college in each of the next three years. Under the Act, 
there will also be loans available at low rates of interest to students 
from middle-income families, simply on the basis of need rather 
than of unusiial academic distinction. These new sources of funds, 
when combined with other federal programmes to help students, 
could defray most of the cost of attending even the more expensive 
universities, quite apart from scholarships which the universities 
themselves offer. At state universities, which arc supported by 
public funds, tuition fees arc low, at least for state residents. As 
with the equally unprecedented Elementary and Secondary Educa¬ 
tion Act earlier this year (giving the fit sit federal funds dirca to 
schools), the Higher Education Act drew hardly a spark from the 
traditional controversy about public funds for schools and uniter- 
skies run by religious groups. The increase in the demand for 
education has swept aside some old arguments. By 1970 there 
will be 7.3 million college students in America, compared with 
5.4 million this year. 

But one of the Act’s innovations—a national Teachers Corps— 
was so dear a break with the tradition that schools arc the pro¬ 
vince of state and local governments that Congress, after approving 
the project, refused to appropriate the funds. Mr Johnson will 
fight next year for money to put the Corps into action—6,000 
teachers, trained under federal auspices—to go (at the request of 
local authorities) to hdp 'in schools in slums and depressed areas. 
Other bold projects, however, arc ready to get under way. The 
Act provides aid for “ developing colleges,” particularly Negro 
colleges in the South, to help them to pay higher salaries and to 
organise exchanges with professors and students at better univer¬ 
sities. There will be funds to help students work while they 
study, to encourage teachers to get Master's degrees, to build new 
libraries, to improve university curricula and to enable universities 
to set up spedal services which will help the communities around 
them to solve their problems. 


2. How Free a University? 

Nl-W YORK 

ins Act has already touched off an explosion in New York City. 
The Chancellor and three top officials of the City Univer¬ 
sity have resigned after a row with the Board of Higher Education 
over their wish to impose tuition charges for the &st time in the 
system’s loS-year history. The boa^, which has asked them 
to reconsider their deeisions, did not want to abandon the tradi¬ 
tion of free tuition.* But the Chancellor's view, at the outset at 
least, was that the levying of a $400 fee, which the studU^ could 
now re-coup from the federal government or other soBlbli, was 
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a means of raising additional revenue for the money-starved 
university. * 

Yet, as the New York Times declared, the dispute over tuition 
charges is not the central issue. That is, instead, the future of 
the City University, which includes four four-year institutions: 
Brooklyn, City, Hunter and Queens Colleges. Five years ago the 
decision was made to expand the graduate programmes at these 
colleges, in order to maintain the record of academic excellence 
that the colleges, especially City College, had built up during 
this century. Until recently, scholarships at private universities 
were offered only to a few, so that many bright New Yorkers from 
the lower middle classes had no option but to attend the free city 
colleges. The combination of talented and ambitious students 
and excellent professors helped to make the colleges’ nation-wide 
reputation. 

But times have changed. There is much more money—^private 
and governmental—available to students and the more gifted New 
Yorkers from lower income groups can now enrol at private 
universities. The city colleges are having to make do with students 
of kss outstanding ability. To the university authorities, a large 
and excellent graduate school seemed one way to reverse the trend ; 
graduate students can also be used to eke out the supply of dis¬ 
tinguished teachers for which there is such intense competition 
today. At present the budget for the City University—about 
$10 million a year—is barely enough to run existing programmes. 
Graduate courses and schools have been launched (too rapidly, 
some think) nonetheless, but they have not yet attracted enough 
students or teachers of high calibre. This may have brought about 
the somewhat panic-stricken proposal of the Chancellor, Dr 
Bowker, and his associates for tapping the new federal lode and 
also for seeking more funds from the state. 

Many old students, like the city's Board of Higher Education, 
have been disturbed by the prospect that the principle of free 
tuition is to be abandoned. They are a sufficiently vocal block 
to worry the incoming Mayor, Mr Lindsay, suspect anyway as 
an interloper from Yale. But he will have to take a stand on 
the larger issue; whether to relinquish some of the city's control 
over its colleges in exchange for the New York state government's 
payment of all the operating costs of the institutions (the state 
now pays half). Governor Rockefeller has his own ambitions for 
the City University, but they arc not exactly popular w'ith city 
officials. He would like to absorb it into the state’s network 
of colleges, which have been until now badly organised and un¬ 
distinguished. Ultimately he and the state's Board of Regents 
would like to see a single master plan for the state ; there would 
be some two-year junior colleges, some technical colleges, some 
four-year programmes and some graduate schools—in short, some¬ 
thing approximating California's unified system of higher 
education. 


HOW MUCH DEPRECIATION? 

The Economist Intelligence Unit offers a service which 
helps to provide the answer. Index numbers of plant and 
machinery prices are available for the years since 1938. 
Separate series can be provided for nineteen types of 
equipment, including buildings, machine tools and office 
I equipment. 

Further details of 'CAPITAL REPLACEMENT COSTS' and 
rates of subscription are available from: 

THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT 
Spencer House 27 St. Jemes's Piece London SW1 
■* HYDe Perk 6711 ext 139 
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Detroit Gives Thanks 

.1 

P RESIDENT JOHNSON has been assured by his Council of Econo¬ 
mic Advisers that the economic expansion is continuing and 
continuing to be well-balanced. Apart from the apathy in house¬ 
building (and a welcome further fall in the rate of unemploy¬ 
ment), almost every sign in October pointed upward; the index 
of industrial production rose after its slight setback in September, 
although destocking in steel prevented it from quite regaining the 
high level it attained in August. It is Detroit, however, which 
gave thanks most fervently this week. Reception of its new cars 
has been enthusiastic and 1965 has already seen more than 8 
million automobiles move off the assembly line—^more than the 
number turned cut in the whole of 1964 or even in 1955, the year 
which set the previous record and also set the scene for a sub¬ 
sequent collapse. But the motor manufacturers are convinced 
that the 9 million or so cars which will have been made by the 
end of this year arc borrowing nothing from the future. They 
look for 1966 to be as good if not better than 1965. Indeed as 
good’* would actually be better, as strikes in 1964 pushed some 


Company Performance 

This year's output * 

NutnbtMS "^chcHiqe 
III 000L> fioin last yhar 

General Mtrs 4,365 +28*6 

Ford 2,260 +10 • 3 

Chrysler 1,280 +20*5 

Anieriran M»fs 306 —8*9 

* jynA prttfiiicHon tip to the 3rd weri >. Vi i l 
fomiitired wiOi the sortie period m 4 

Detroit’s confidence rests in part on certain statistical measure¬ 
ments which show that output is not out of line, at least not 
seriously, with the long-term trend. It is cheered further by 
surveys which show that more Americans than ever before plan 
CO buy a new car during the coming twelve months. Car prices 
are stable, people's incomes are up and population is growing ; 
moreover it is growing fastest in the suburbs and in the West and 
South-west where cars are bought, and replaced, more readily 
than anywhere else. There arc more teenagers and more women 
who work, both trends which broaden the market. At every price 
level there is a multiplicity of choice. But given a choice most 
Americans are opting for more luxurious cars (one model even 
offers a heater which takes the chill off the upholstery on frosty 
mornings) and this means more profit for both dealers and pro¬ 
ducers. They are net doing badly already. The Ford Motor 
Company’s profits in the first nine months of 1965 exceeded these 
for the full year in 1964, themselves a record ; the dividend voted 
this month by the General Motors Corporation is the largest such 
payment ever made by a single company—$640 million. The 
Chrysler Corperatirn’s doubling of its quarterly dividend came as 
a surprise for its earnings have not been rising as rapidly as those 
of the other two, or as in the past, mainly because it is in the 
midst cf massive expansion. 

The Oliver Tvvisis at this Thanksgiving feast are the car 
importers and the American Motors Corporation, which has just 
passed its dividend after losing $13 million in the last quarter ; 
not only is it the smallest of the top four but it also has a name 
for economy compacts which is not what the market wants now. 
Sales of imports are likely to be only a flick over last year’s 485,000 
and only tte Vdkswagen and, on a much smaller scale, the Datsun, 
the new dieap Japanese entrant, are doing well. 


production into 1965. 

CAR OUTPUT 
Weekly Production 



Stop Freedom Ringing 

T he American Telephone and Telegraph Company has decided 
to require sponsors of recorded announcements on its facilities 
to identify themselves in the course of their messages. Earlier 
this autumn the company had contended that this would be 
unfair to sponsors of unobjectionable announcements; but it 
changed its mind as soon as Congress began to think of forcing 
it to do so. The purpose is to remove the cloak of anonymity 
from “ Let Freedom Ring " ; these arc the first and last words 
of a message recited automatically when a well-advertised telephone 
number is dialled in thirty or more American cities. In between 
a recorded voice attacks a group or individual for being un- 
American and pro-communist; targets have included the United 
Nations, the Supreme Court, the State Department, the daily and 
periodical press, the American Qvil Liberties Union, the Anti- 
Defamation League, ex-Presidents Truman, Eisenhower and 
Kennedy and President Johnson. But when the National Council 
of Churches and the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
each with millions of members, came under fire and protested 
about these ‘"smear tactics,” then both the telephone companies 
and the Congress began to pay attention. 

Each recording runs for a week, a new one beginning on 
Thursdays, and each message ends with an appeal for funds to 
be sent to a box number to carry on the work. The national 
sponsor of the device, unlike the local ones, does not choose to be 
anonymous; in fact he seems rather proud of the idea and the way 
in which it has spread. He is a 39-year-old ex-naval dentist, Dr 
Douglass, of Sarasota, Florida, and he seems to be genuinely con¬ 
vinced that most public authorities in the United States are 
serving the communist cause secretly. 

The Ck)lorado Public Utilitic.s Commission has already been 
asked to allow the regional telephone company to refuse service 
to any subscriber who will not permit the company to reveal his 
identity. Such action on a national scale may require legislation, 
since federal law forbids the telephone companies to discriminate 
between patroas—that is, to withhold service—and also forbids 
them to monitor or censor calls. Senator Pastore, who is in 
charge of the current hearings, feels that legislation may also be 
needed to back up other efforts to pin down the authorship of these 
objectionable recordings. It has been suggested, however, that 
once the sponsors arc identified, the victims may be able to bring 
charges of libel or slander against them. The latest threat to the 
privacy of the telephone is a machine that actually calls a list of 
numbers, instead of waiting to be called, and refuses to be cut 
off until its message is ffnished. But government officials have 
promised to deal with this if the telephone companies fail to do so. 

SHORTER NOTES 

Representative Patman, the chairman of the House Banking and 
Currency Committee and a scourge of the big banks, has asked 
the Department of Justice to prevent the proposed acquisition of 
the Diners Club, a credit card company, by the Chase Manhattan 
Bank. He says that this would violate the law which forbids 
national banks from engaging in non-banking enterprises. 

+ + ♦ 

Cottectioni:: The i960 census showed that not quite one-fifth of 
the population of the United States was foreign born or of foreign, 
or mixed foreign and native, born parentage. On page 991 of The 
Economist of September ii, 19 ^ 5 ' stated incorrectly that 

” one third of the current American population is foreign born.” 

Woodrow Wilson was elected President of the United States in 
November, 1912, not, as stated on page 615 of the issue of Novem¬ 
ber 6ih, Governor (of New Jersey) in 1913. 
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The Education of Arthur Schlesinger 


A Thousand Days: John f. Kennedy in 
the White House 

By Arthur M. Schlesinger. 

Andre Deutsch. 932 pages. 55s. 

For "'a college professor, fresh to govern' 
ment> to interpose his unassisted judgment 
in open meeting against that of such august 
figures as the ^cretaries of State and 
Defence and the Joint Chiefs of Staff " was 
pretty well impossible. This “ personal 
memoir ” is as much a story of the educa' 
tion of Professor Schlesinger, Special 
Assistant to the President, as it is of Mr 
Kennedy’s bright, short, thousand-day shaft 
of real history. His special subject, as a 
wartime job and then intellectually after¬ 
wards, was Latin America. In 1961, when 
he opposed the invasion of Castro's Cuba, 
it happened, calamitously ; the President, 
the prisoner cf events,” could not say No. 
In 1962, w hen he opposed it again (as wcU 
as the* air "strike ’ "against the Russian 
missiles in Cuba which was its active 
alternative;, he was on the winning side ; 
President Kennedy, now on lop of the 
events, got rid of the missiles by better 
means—by the straight confrontation which 
still allowed the Russians the chance to 
retreat. “The supreme test lay in Kennedy’s 
capacity to deal not with Fidel Castro but 
with K. S. Khrushchev.” Mr Schlesinger 
learned—with the Secretaries of State and 
Defence and the Joint Chiefs of Staff— 
that the dice have always to be cast, if he 
will, by the people’s chosen President. The 
lesson is that influence, which has its own 
peculiar network in America and has been 
familiar all his life to Professor Schlesinger, 
is very different from power. 

“ A Thousand Days ” runs on for 932 
pages in all—going on for a page a day. 
it is about 150 pages longer than Mr 
Sorensen'’s book on President Kennedy (see 
The Economist of October 23rd, page 398]. 
Between them, these two complementary 
tales "add up to just over 1,700 pages. This 
is a hard labour to serve for the inside story 
of contemporary history. 

Perhaps there is an excuse, or at any rate 
a reason, for this load of words and pages 
and pounds. These ” memoirs ” arc making 
a very great deal of money. But they arc 
not, mainly, making the big money as books. 
The profits arc got, it seems, by the syndica¬ 
tion all over the world of the most telling, 
or the spiciest, extracts from them before¬ 
hand in newspapers or magazines. In a 
sense, they arc not primarily books, discip¬ 
lined to an apt length and shape, but rather 


long-playing records, for other use. No 
doubt Mr Schlesingcr’s characteristically 
confident and sophisticated book, written 
with all the skill and acumen of a profes¬ 
sionally thoughtful historian whom luck has 
allowed to be present in the theatre, is like 
Mr Sorensen’s a “ must ” for all of us. 
They have, after all, a splendid, hopeful, 
tragic tale to tell. But the trouble is that 
such tomes (to use an old word for a new 
fashion) subtract from, instead of adding 
to, the fascination of the subject. 

Mr Schlesingcr’s, packed as it is with 
what he and others saw and heard and did, 
is not only remarkable for his essay to say 
what sort of a man and politician, what sort 
of a statesman and a leader, John Kcnticdv 
was and, still more, became. (The theme 
cf growth is as large in his more detached 
and less intimate testimony as it is in Mr 
Sorensen’s.) It is not only remarkable for 
its running (and polemical) analysis of the 
problems, in the constipated State Depart¬ 
ment and at the White House, cf exercising 
world power and responsibility ; for the 
accounts of encounters with dc Gaulle. 
Khrushchev and Macmillan, and wdth new 
Africa’s new leaders ; for the .sketches of 
McNamara “occupying the Pentagon,” of 
Harriman, Stevenson and Haminarskjold ; 
for the story of the hammering-out of a 
national economic policy. 

It is at least as remarkable for the light it 
shines on the mores, motives, principles and 
manoeuvres of the “Harvard group” (and 
other liberal Democrats), who lost their 
Stevenson, then grappled their young 
Kennedy to themselves with reservations 
(which he rode over), and still looked 
askance at the Johnson who was never 
theirs but who now presides over them, so 
commandingly, today. Their education in 
the facts of politics as distinct from corridor 
influence and cosy advice has been going 
on without a stop since President Kennedy 
was assassinated two years ago last Monday. 
Mr Schlesinger has something to say about 
the New York establishment of bankers and 
business men. But his talc is really about 
this other establishment of dons and 
lawyers, publishers and writers and the 
lessons they learned from their lost leader. 

He writes of the “ tension deep within 
Kennedy—between the circumspection ol 
his political instinct and the radicalism of 
his intellectual impulse.” Those about the 
President “could claim him, according to 
taste, as a conservative, because of his sober 
sense of the frailty of man, the power of 
institutions and the frustrations of history, 
or as a progressive, because of his vigorous 


confidence in reason, action and the future.” 
But “ within Kennedy himself ” there wa.s 
no contradiction. 

. . . irony was never permitted to .sever the 
nerve of uetion. mind was for ever 

critipl ; but his thinkin{; always retained the 
cutting cdpc o( decision. When he was told 
something, he wanted to know what he could 
do about it. 

It was “ the vision ” of a new sort of leader¬ 
ship, and a new kind of hope, that he 
brought and taught to them, and to so many 
others. 

Home Defenders 

The English Militia in the Ei|^tcenth 
Century: The Storv aj ii Political Issuc^ 
1660 - 1802 . ' 

By J. R. Western. 

Routledge and Keguu Paul. (Studies in 
Political History Scries.) 494 pages. 70s. 

This is a thoroughly professional mono¬ 
graph, based on careful and patient research 
and superbly documented. It makes a 
substantial addition to our knowledge of 
eighteenth century England. Mr Western 
set out to give a complete account of the 
genesis and development of the militia and 
to use this account to illustrate important 
fxditical and social attitudes prevalent at 
that time. His book at once takes rank as 
a standard work of reference—anyone who 
wants to know anything about the militia 
in the eighteenth century will consult 
Mr Western. The narratives and descrip¬ 
tions required for completeness are long and 
detailed ; far longer and more detailed than 
is needed for ample illustration of the poli¬ 
tical and social implications of the history 
of ihe militia. Literary skill of the highest 
level is needed to make descriptions of 
proposals presented to parliament, of their 
embodiment in bills, of their amendment 
and passage anything other than very heavy 
going for the reader, especially when 
administrative minutiae are prominent. Mr 
Western is modestly aware of this difficulty: 

the complc.\ity ... of the militia laws . . . 
seem to have been as difficult for contem¬ 
poraries to grasp and explain as th^ have 
been for the writer, and are, alas, likely to 
l>c for the reader ol this book. 

In 1780 Lx)rd Rockingham said that the 
purposes of the militia were “ the defence 
of the Kingdom from our foreign enemies 
and to have that defence not immediately 
dependent upon the crown.” In England, 
foreign enemies were sufficiently remote for 
a powerful central government to seem 
equally dangerous. Indeed, after the 
Restoration the advocates of a militia 
sought for an armed force that should not 
be under the orders of the central govern- 
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fluent at all: a weapon to make impossible 
any Stuart attempts at despotism and which 
would make completely unnecessary that 
dangerous entity, a standing army. Hven 
after the English governing class had 
triumphantly asserted its political domin¬ 
ance, ei^teenth century advocates of a 
militia still aimed at making it as far as 
possible a substitute for the regular army 
and at arranging that its control should be 
decentralised. The old fear of military sup¬ 
port for an over-powerful crown survived 
and was reinforced by the fear that the 
wrong sort of force would give the crown 
jobs to distribute and so add to its influence. 

Plans for an effective militia were sup¬ 
ported in< the early eighteenth century 
largely by those who contemplated the 
central government with dislike. Ministers, 
partly dependent on the support of a mili¬ 
tary-minded king, and aware that British 
foreign and colonial policy needed a ser¬ 
viceable army, tended to view schemes for 
a militia with suspicion. ** We love nothing 
but regular troops,” the Duke of Newcastle 
declared in 1756. It is not surprising that 
a serious militia was organised only when 
a man was in power whose political strength 
largely depended on his appeal to iiidcpen- 
dcntly-mindcd country gcnilemen—the 
elder Pitt. Ample precautions were taken 
for the new militia: recruitment and 
organisation were put firmly in the hands 
of county notables ; graded property quali¬ 
fications were required from its officers ; 
and its separate identity from the regular 
army carefully established. Only at the 
end of the century, under the stress of the 
great wars against France, did the militia 
be^n to evolve into a means of providing 
trained reserves for the army. Mr Western 
concludes that if national danger had con¬ 
tinued there '' can be little doubt that 
militia and army together would have 
gradually evolved into a conscript army of 
the modern type.” The navy saved nine¬ 
teenth century Britain from any such 
irksome institution. 


** Mere Moneylenders ” 

The Building Society Movement 
By E. J. Cleary. 

Htek Books. 320 pages. 70s. 

This is the second book to be published in 
a series of eight dealing with BritiNh 
economic institutions. Half a century ago 
perhaps, building societies would not have 
been included in a series of this sort. Yet, 
such has been the growth in the movement's 
sixe during this century that ii now ranks, 
by assets, among the leading financial insti¬ 
tutions in the country. Simultaneously, Its 
public importance has increased in line with 
the proportion of houses in owner occupa¬ 
tion—a proportion now approaching 50 per 
cent, compared with some 10 per cent in 
1914. Because so large a segment of the 
population now have, or would like to have, 
direct dealings with the societies, they are 
mbjecred 10 more uninformed criticism 
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than perhaps any other of the institutions 
considered in this series. 

Unfortunately) in this detailed study of 
building societies, Mr Cleary steers well 
clear of all controversy. Just as Professor 
Morgan and Mr W. H. Thomas shrank 
from criticism of the stock exchange in the 
first volume of this series, so Mr Cleary 
notices no shortcomings in the building 
society movement. The massive entry of 
local authorities into the mortgage business 
is hardly considered; nor arc such other 
delicate matters as the need for concentra¬ 
tion in the movement, the recommended 
interest rate, the societies' much criticised 
status requirements for borrowers and 
tastes in houses against which they will 
lend. But in providing a chronicle of the 
movement's history, painstakingly con¬ 
structed, Mr Cleary has rendered a valuable 
service. 

What stands out most clearly is the 
course of the movement's relationship with 
the government in its century and a half of 
life. Until 1945 pattern hud u remark¬ 
able regularity. Roughly every twenty 
years there would be a scandal. Innocent 
depositors would lose money. Amid public 
outcry, Parliament would then enact new 
legislation to govern the societies—legisla¬ 
tion that steadily increased the powers of 
the Registrar and the amount of detailed 
financial information the societies had to 
disclose. But since the war, apart from a 
brief period of inactivity under the Labour 
government (whose Minister of Health, Mr 
Aneurin Bevan, publicly dismissed them as 
“ mere moneylenders the societies have 
tended increasingly to come under govern¬ 
ment pressure to play a specific role in the 
fulfilment of national housing objectives. 
Mr Crossman’s interventionism is simply 
an extension of the precedent tsiablished by 
the Conservatives in J954. 

In these dealings with successive govern¬ 
ments, as Mr Cleary shows, the movement's 
mouthpiece, the Building Societies' A.ssocia- 
tion, has often spoken faintly, or with many 
voices. The division of opinion and even 
of interest within the movement has 
always dominated all discussion within the 
association. Indeed the Halifa.x's self- 
imposed absence from the association from 
1956 to 1064 was in no way abnormal. At 
almost any point in the movemenrs history 
there have been one or more societies sulk¬ 
ing in their tents after some quarrel or 
other, only to rejoin the association later 
when tempers have cooled. Yet at bottom 
this apparent tendency to quarrelsomeness 
reflects a healthy independence of mind in 
a movement that ha.s sprung from the grass 
roots. Those who regard the building 
societies as conservative, inflexible and 
reluctant to adapt ro changing conditions 
should read Mr Clearv's book and then take 
a look ar other Briti.sh institutions which, 
like the building societies, lack the spur of 
profit to goad them on: friendly socictie.s, 
trade unions, the co-opgrative movement, 
even local government. They may then 
think better of the building societies. 
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Artist as li Votmg Do^ . 

Jack I^ondon: A Biograp^ 

By Richard O’Connor. 

CoUuticz, 430 pJges. 32s. 6d. 

Here is the answer for those who cannot 
bear to read Jack London. Like 
Hemingway, London believed in living like 
his heroes and organising adventures that 
yielded up the stufl of novels. But this is 
a process of self-deception ; not surprisingly 
the real life makc.s much more painful read¬ 
ing than the fiction which is distilled from 
it. London defilv cast himself as Buck, 
the civili.sed dog of Call of the Wild,” to 
capitalise on his experiences in the Klondike 
Cvold Rush of 1897. Bur the talent did nor 
serve him so well in his private life, where 
his posturing finally ruined him. 

His much-touted socialism may have 
been just another role. As he became rich 
and notorious, he moved on to other 
philosophies compemnded from Nictxsche, 
Darwin and Freud ; he believed that the 
“ brunette" races were treacherous and 
that even among whites, he was a superman. 
His admirers abroad Lenin, Anatolc 
iTance, Aneurin Bevan—would have been 
dismayed to learn the details of London's 
decline as an unsuccessful gentleman 
farmer. Bui even that dream failed him. 
His Hearstian castle, “ Wolf House ” in a 
California valley, was burnt to the ground 
before he and his setond wife, whom he 
called ” Mate Woman" (his first was 
“ Mother (iirlcould move in. 

Hven in his lifeiimc—he died in iyi6 
at the age of forty—London was constantly 
called upon to prove his sincerity. News¬ 
papers scotted at his lavish expedition to 
cruise round the world in a schooner and 
gleefully chronicled his domestic disasters. 
He even drew a cruel taunt from the While 
House. President Theodore Roosevelt 
publicly tailed him a “ nature faker ” 
hccause he did not believe the account of 
a tight between a lynx and a wolf-dog in 
“ While F'ang.” 'Phe President admitted 
later that he should not have engaged in 
an open row with the celebrated tough-guy, 
blit I was having an awful lime toward 
the end of the sessiiMi |i»f Congress] and 1 
felt 1 simply had to permit myself some 
diversion.” 

Such anecdotes and an abundance of 
detail make this biography a remarkable 
social history of America at the turn of the 
century. California, then as now*, olTcrcd 
plenty of cause for insurrection. The l..on- 
don family (Jack, who was illegitimate, took 
his surname from the widower whom his 
mother, a down-ai-hcel ^pi^iru*•llist, married 
some months after his birth) never 
succeeded in getting above the poverty line 
even though San P'rancisco was a bustling 
boom town. Jack's rise from the social 
scrap heap began with his first short story, 
drawn from a seal-hunting expedition to the 
Siberian coast. 'J*he piose began to flow, 
and, after a few years, w did the money. 

Ctmlinued on page 967 
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Bunoi^ equipment sets 
M wby leading businesses 



BURROUGHS B129 CARD READER unit reads 
1,400 cards per minute. It reads 51-, 60>, 66> 
and 80-oolumn cards of standard or postcard 
thickness stock. Cards may be added or re* 
moved while operating. Capacity of input 
hopper and output stacker is 2,400 cards. 



BURROUGHS DISK FILE is Die fastest large- 
capacity random access file available today. 
Any account can be brought out of the file in 
an average of l/50th of a second. Storage 
capacity can be built up, as required, in 
economical modules. 


A t the rate of two per day, leading 
LbosinegBes like EDP Auatralia Pty. 
Ltd. (Conunerdal Data Processing Ser¬ 
vice) are installing Burroughs Electronic 
Data Processing Systems. Why? One big 
reason is Burroughs on-line ‘‘super 
peripherals’* with the highest perfor¬ 
mance standards in the industry. 

Consider the Burroughs Card Reader, 
a high performance unit that reads 
columns serially by photoelectric sensing 
at the rate of 1,400 cards per minute. It 
has buffered card.input and immediate 
access clutch for optimum operation. 

The Burroughs On-Line Disk File is 
a random access device that offers high 
storage capacity, high performance and 
reliability unprecedented in memory 
systems. It stores up to 480 million 
alphanumeric characters. It is five times 
faster than any other random access 
storage. Any account can be accessed 
in l/60th of a second. 

Centraliased records stored in the Disk 
File can be tied in with remote locations 
to provide instant updating of account¬ 
ing records and instant response to 
interrogations. 

Thme is much more to the Burroughs 
story . . . the recently announced 
On-Line Bystem that greatly facilitates 
banking transactions and provides an 
instantaneous data communicationB net¬ 
work at low cost. There are such EDP 
features as simplified programming, 
multiprocessing, 3-in-l processor com¬ 
mands ... to name a few. 

For details, call your Burroughs Man. 
Let him demonstrate how the Burroug^ 
EDP equipment that is setting new 
standards of excellence can hdp solve 
your data procesdng problons. 


« WHEftEVER THERE1B BUSINESS 
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liew standards of exceHence- 
iu:e choosing Bimoughs 



AUSTRALIA— EDP Australia Pty. Ltd. (Commercial 
Data Processing Service) reports, **When we decided to 
order the Burroughs B 280, after studying all avaUaUe. 
systems, we were of the opinion that the Burroughs com¬ 
puter was the finest and most up-to-date on the market. 


Our B280 has been fully operatbnal f6r some Ume 
now, and we are more than convinced that our choice 
was correct. The backup provided by Burroughs leaves 
nothing to be desired, arid we like the B 280 so much 
that we have decided to order a second eystem.*’ 


SOUfN AnKA-0.g. tAISARS (Iftf) ITA. (leading 
group of chain stores) reports, **The tech¬ 
nical perfbrmanoe of our Burroughs B200 
System and the backup support provided by Burroughs 
make us very happy vdth our choice.’’ Within three 
months of this initi^ installation, O.K. Basaars ordered 
two additional B 200 systems. 


rtASCAISI (welding 
equipment manufacturer, division ^ L’Air 
I4quide) reports, ”Our Burroughs B283 
EDP System issues 1,000 invoices in 3 hours plus pro¬ 
viding detailed statistical data. The first month the B 283 
issued the complete monthly statistics and accounting 
work twelve da 3 ro before the usual deadline.” 


CALL YOUR BURROUGHS MAN f6r information on Burroughs 
EDP Systems and the worid's most complete iine of business machines 
Inciuding computers, accounting machines, check protectors, caicu- 
lators, cash registers and adding machines. Burroughs Corporation, 
, International Division, Detroit 32, Michigan, U.S.A. Cable BURAD. 
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New ways to etrength and KgMneee 


ProgW M is bsing achievsd in ths desien and economical construction of 
strong, lightwaight buildings and structures of all kinds. Progress made 
possible by steel in the form of slender, lightweight Structural Hollow 
Sections (SHS). 

These versatile tubular steel sections, now available in an extensiva range 
of sizes, usefully extend an already wide range of constructional steel 
products. In addition, SHS now command a completely new field—space 
structures. Vast areas, such as shipyards and sportsfields, can now be 
given all>weathar protactkm by wide-span 'space frames' employing 
lightweight tubular steel ribs. 

Special technical research programmes supported by the steal industry 
are yet further increasing the scope for good design with SHS. What¬ 
ever you are doing, making or building, look into SHS for new ways to 
Strang and lightness with economy. <» 
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Continued from page 962 

Proin then on, always spending faster than 
he made it, London hardly held his 
manuscripts long enough for a second look. 

The author politely but pointedly raises 
the question of latent homosexuality. But 
London never seemed to have thought 
about it. boasting equally about his drunken 
binges with men friends and his prodigious 
appetite for women. There arc only a few 
works in which he speaks fairly directly: 
“ The People of the Abyss,” an account of 
poverty in the East End of London, and 
•* John Barleycorn,” a confession of his 
unsuccessful struggle with alcoholism 
iinally killed him—helped by an overdose 
of morphine sulphate.) Otherwise, he 
glossed and romanticised. If London had 
been able to deal with the brutal facts of 
his early life more honestly, he might have 
become the social critic at home that he 
has been taken for abroad. 


Adam Smith, Creeping 
Socialist 

Education and the State : A Sntih 
in Poh'iicul hctmomy 

By E. Ci. West. 

Institute ol licononiit Affairs, 255 pages. 
40s. 

Were this a .shoii book and a well-wriiten 
one it wniild be worth leading, if only for 
the oddity of the notions that it so solemnly 
propounds. Or West is angry with all that 
left-wing crew who have persuaded people 
that the state has .some responsibility for 
seeing that its members arc educated. He 
takes to t.t.sk those dangerous subversives, 
lioin Adam Smith and John Stuart Mill to 
Sir Creoflrey Oowthcr and Lord Robbins, 
who have argued that the state does have 
such a lesponsibiliiy. 

He is pretty Joubirul about the argu¬ 
ments of those favourite educational 
philosophers of the Institute of Economic 
Affairs, Professors Peacock and Wiseman, 
rhey think that state-provided education 
should be replaced bv private education 
paid for out of vouchers given to parents 
by the state, and spent in schools subject 
to state inspection. Dr West clearly thinks 
this a bit red. The blurb-writer carelessly 
omitted to read the relevant chapter. 

Dr West thinks it iikely that state edu¬ 
cation causes crime. He is not much con¬ 
cerned to describe or to criticise the 
dehciencies of stare education as it functions 
now (perhaps because one remedy for some 
of those dchciencics is clearly that the state 
should spend more). The Ministry of 
Education is not mentioned in his index. 
He likes using epithets like “ Berlin Wall ” 
to describe the practice of zoning school 
areas. He writes laisser faire incorrectly. 

There is no point in trying to argue 
against a nineteenth-century thesis lA 
twcntieih-ccntiiTy terms, nor against a 
metaphysical one in economic terms. 
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Behind Dr West's often inchoate theorising 
seems to lie the notion that it is for parents 
to choose how their children are to 1^ edu¬ 
cated ; and that all state subventions speci¬ 
fically earmarked for education in principle 
—irrespective of the way in which the sub¬ 
vention is made—detract from parents' 
rights. A century ago, it was rightly pointed 
out that the English have never paid the 
full cost of their children’s education. Dis 
cussing the transition in England from an 
ediicHtional system based on chiritabic con¬ 
tributions (the public and grammar schools) 
to a system based on tax-provided fsnance, 
ail inspector of schools said: 

ii is one of the extraordiiiarv incnnsisrtMK'ies 
of s<ime RnijtliKh people in this matter, that 
they keep all their cry of humiliation and 
Je^ruJdiion I'or help which the Stnic olTers. 
\ man is not pituperi-ed, is not de$(raJe( 1 . is 
not oppressively obliccd. by lakinu aid for 
his son’s schooling from Mr Woodnrd’s 
subscribers, or From the next squire, or trom 
I he next re., tor, or from the next iroiinioii;4er, 
or from the nest drui^uist : he is only 
P'lUIX'iiscd u'heo he lake*, it Irom ihc State, 
when hi* helps to .uive it himself. 

But then Matthew Arnold aLtually knew 
what went on in the schools. 


Historical Empathy 

History of Bast Africa, Voluinc 11 
Edited by Vincent Harlow and E. M. 
Chilver, assisted by Alison Smith. 

Oxford University Press, 817 pages. 84s. 

This ih the second of throe volumes of 
an imaginative endeavour. It sets out to 
be a history of East Africa itself. It is con¬ 
cerned not so much vdih the explorers, the 
invaders and the external rulers as with the 
effect which they had on the people who 
lived there. This of course is somclhiiig 
That should be done by East Africans. 
Every country wants to write or rewrite its 
own history, as Miss Margery Perham says 
in her admirable, almost Shavian, preface, 
and when the first objective and scholarly 
indigenous attempt.s come to be made they 
will not only owe a great debt of gratitude 
but also, one is sure, give much satisfaction 
to the editors and writers of this admirably 
conceived and executed exercise in his¬ 
torical empathy. 

The second vtiliimc deals with the perioil 
of European rule from the coming of the 
Ciermans in 1884 to the end of the 1939-4.^ 
war. l>iffcrcnt authors deal in turn with 
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the political, economic and social, chanm 
in the various territories, but their genersuly 
critical approach and even their pi^ have 
no doubt by design, a certain similarity. 
There is a touch of singularity, however, m 
O. F, Raum's informed and sympathetic 
summary of the effects of German rule on 
the people of Tanganyika: of how for 
example it eliminated skill in disposing of 
rivals as one of the necessary attributes of 
successful claimants to chiefdoms, and 
radically upset established juridical systems 
by frowning on trials by ordeal as a valid 
merhod of settling disputes. ^ 

There are chapters inevitably on the 
purposes, the performance and the contra¬ 
dictions of British policy in the East 
African territories during this period. In 
criticising what was done and not done the 
authors are not all immune from taldng 
advantage of a certain academic hindsight 
over those who were actually concerned, 
often in exiguous and difficult conditions, 
in policy-maicing and administration at the 
time. More valuable perhaps are the 

excellent chapters on the impact which 
things Arab and European made on 

African social, cultural and economic life. 

These are well and sympathetically done, 
whether they deal with the effect of cash 
crops on land tenure, of upppEted cotton 
goods on indigenous weaving, or of 

missionary objections to clitoridcctomy on 
the education of the Kikuyu. It will be 
fascinating one day to see how the con¬ 
clusions reached by the devoted scholarship 
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and objective judgment of the authors in 
this volume compare with those of the 
Africans who will one day rewrite it all. 

Postwar Bills 

The Greenback Era 
By Irwin Unger. 

Princeton University Press. London: 
Oxford University Press (1964;. 467 pages. 
80s. 

Subtitled **A Social and Political History 
of American Finance 1865-1879'’ this is 
really an interesting, highly detailed 
account of the post helium conflict in 
American social and political circles about 
the nature and requirements of the national 
finances. Only one-fifth of the cost of the 
civil war had been met from taxes. Borrow¬ 
ing in various forms covered the rest. One 
form was the famous ^’greenback" bill: 
paper money originally worth its face value 
in gold, but rapidly depreciating during 
and immediately after the war. The North 
undertook borrowing by other means also ; 
but 

ilic prublcm of making almost half a billion 
dollars in greenbacks as good as gold was to 
become the largest single financial problem 
fncitig the United States after 1865. 

The problem of coping with the banking 
system was ancillary and almost as grave. 

Mr Unger pays tribute to the work of 
the older historian, Charles Beard, in this 
field, but he docs not accept Beard's some¬ 
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what oveAimplified and much popularised 
view of the problem. Debtors and 
creditors, even labourers and work-seekers, 
did not generally and logically act accord¬ 
ing to the dictates of their self-interest in 
this depreciated currency. Nor is it 
always true that * Men's judgments are a 
parcel of their fortunesThe author 
traces in a modern, intriguing way all sorts 
of other - than - pecuniary or other - chan - 
material factors influencing political opinion 
and governmental actions: religious ; social 
status-seeking; accident and coincidence 
(of which the ancient Roman Stoics took 
the greatest cognisance); personal idio¬ 
syncrasies ; frustrations due to feelings 
about class ; anxieties about social position 
and prestige; and finally degree of 
intellectual development and perception. 

All these are traced in their various 
impacts on what we would today call the 
solution of an inflation, or the restoration 
of the purchasing power of a currency. 
Keynes said there was no surer way of 
overturning a whole society than by debas¬ 
ing the currency. To put it right again, 
however, demands a lot more talent and 
causes almost as much—possibly more— 
human travail and trouble. Mr Unger’s 
pleasantly written, clear and illuminating 
book is more timely and helpful than its 
title implies. What a pity its equally pleas- 
ing production -makes it so costly in Britain 
that it must be rrtifftiy consulted in 
libraries. Many of our leaders in all walks 
of life would be the better for reading it. 
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■ttdapsatn. P.O.a. 14>. HUNGARY 
Annual aubseriptlon: 29a or $4. 
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Christmas 


The Oxford Book of Carols 

Percy Dearmer Ralph Vaughan Williams Martin Shaw 

Mostfainous. most widely used of all carol books. 25th impression. 
Words and music 17s 6(/ net Words only 5s 5</ net Music only 
ZsQdnet 

The Carlyles at Home 

THEA HOLME 

. an enchanting account of personal relations.. Yorkshire Pan 
Illustrations by L ynton Lamb 30s net 


H. W. FOWLER'S 

A Dictionary of Modern English Usage 

Sir Ernest Gowers . 

.. brims with useful information.. The Sundsty Times 
\ .. magnificently revised.. Birmingham Post 
Second edition 25s net 

• 's 

The Concise Oxford Dictionary 

Newly revisiKl edition 25s nei, with thumb index 30s net 
Also available in superior bindings 


Lady Elizabeth and the Grosvenors 

Life in a Whig Family 1822-1839 
GERVAS HUXLEY 

.. successful and, indeed, irresistible. . Financial Times 
Illustrated 35s net 

Cruising Under Sail 

ERIC C. HISCOCK 

‘New editions of old hooks .seldom excite interest... There are 
exceptions, of course, such us the Bible, Dickons, SItakespeare «muI 
Cruising Under Sad ...' Birminghum Post Second edition 
iliustfaicd 55s net 

The Journal of the 

Rev. William Bagshaw Stevens 

Edited by OiBor^ina Galbraith 

. a mine of information for students of the e.ghteenth century .. 
Birmingham Post illustrated 63s net 

Puzzles and Paradoxes 

T. H. 0‘BEIRNE 

'Recreational mathematics* and logical reasoning. A book to challenge 
the intelligence but no great mathomatical skill is needed. 

Illustrated 30s net 

The Oxford Dictionary of Quotations 

Over 40,000 quotations 45s net. Also The Concise Oxford Dictionary 
of Quotations. 5 700 quotations Paper covers 8s 6cf net 
(Oxford Paperbacks} 

R.V.W. 

A Biography of Ralph Vaughan Williams 
URSULA VAUGHAN WILLIAMS 

Illustrated 50s net 

The Works of Ralph Vaughan Williams 

MICHAEL KENNEDY 

Illustrated 90s net 

'Here, in meticulous detail, the composer's widow and the composer's 
friend have given us a living piciurc ul the man and the musician that is 
unlikely to be supeisedcd toi a long time to come.' The Guardian 

and ask to see the World^s Ciassics 

for presents that last a lifetime. New in the series: Palgrave'a Golden 
Treasury, with a new fifth book selected by John Press Is 6d nat 


English History 1914>1945 

A. J. P. TAYLOR 

‘This is the real stuff of history...' The Economist 
'For the general reader there is nothing to touch it.. Punch 
\.. compulsive us well as compulsory reading.. The Observer 
45s not (Oxfoid History of England) 
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Lambeth 
Talk 



A WELL-TIMED cxplosion in the Sunday 
papers from the London borough of 
Laml^th introduced a week of heated 
argument about government housing and 
immigration policies. Lambeth council 
linked the two in a strongly worded 
pamphlet expressing its own plight and its 
disappointment at the failure of the Govern¬ 
ment to give it the special help it has asked 
for. I^mbeth contains some of London’s 
most overcrowded multi-occupied housing. 
Much of this is inhabited by members of 
the Commonwealth coloured community 
which has made its home in Brixton 
(central Lambeth) in increasing numbers 
since the early X950S. The entire immi¬ 
grant population dl Lambeth, white and 
coloured, is estimated at 30,000 or about 
10 per cent. 

As this is a problem which has been 
growing under the nose of the borough for 
many years it is fair to ask why it has not 
made more fuss sooner. Part of the 
answer is the council's chariness of any 
special measures, even the strict enforce¬ 
ment of public health regulations, which 
might suddenly load a lot of West Indians 
on to the top of the housing list and arouse 
suspicions of ** favouring coloureds." These 
were the very reasons advanced at the 
Labour party conference by Mr Robert 
Mellish (Mr Grossman's lieutenant for 
London housing) for not giving special 
housing priority for immigrants anywhere. 

But three new factors have shaken 
Lambeth's ability to get on with its normal, 
ciiorgccic. housing programme without 
things up in the recognised 
coloured ” neighlx)urhoods. The first is 
the inauguration of Greater London’s new 
form of local government, which puts far 
more housing responsibility with .the indi¬ 
vidual boroughs, where formerly it was 
shared more evenly with the old London 
County Council. The second is die 


notorious white paper on immigration, 
which has as never before aroused feelings 
of fear and resentment among coloured 
Commonwealth citizens in areas like 
Brixton. The third, a smaller practical 
point, concerns two streets of private tene¬ 
ments in I.ambeth full of immigrants in the 
most crowded and insanitary conditions, 
where the ground leases fall in next year. 
The borough council is the ground landlord 
and will thereupon assume charge of the 
tenants ; faced with this problem it has had 
to clarify its own policies as far as it can. 

Through this summer the borough of 
Lambeth was foremost among those inner 
London boroughs seeking clarification from 
Mr Mellish and the Greater London Council 
on the extent to which it could obtain help 
in its housing problems, especially the 
heavy overspill which was bound to result 
from any adequate rehousing and rebuild¬ 
ing programme. Until recently, it was 
saying it was satisfied that it could get ahead 
with its programme for the next five years 
by dint dt first redeveloping less densely 
built-up sites in the southern part of the 
borough and thereafter shifting population 
from the more crowded areas. A reasonable 
enough policy, but it obviously would have 
meant leaving the worst concentrations of 
multi-occupation for the time being, or at 
best tackling them very gradually. This 
would be consistent with the council's 
cautious habit of rehousing no more than 
5 per cent coloured famiUes in any one 
scheme (though the worst housing areas in 
the borough have a far greater proponion 
of coloured families). 

The council’s indignant explosion suggests 
that it is not specifically the immigrant 
issue, but the problems of rehousing gener¬ 
ally, on which it feels it has been let down 
by the Goveram^t. Some outer London 
Imoiighs are evidently reluctant to provide 
sites .for inner Londoners, especially 


coloured ones. And hopes that the Govern¬ 
ment might take up the Milner Holland 
report's suggestion that a special agency 
should rebuild or rehabilitate the worst 
areas of multi-occupation in inner London 
have been dashed. This week's housing 
white paper (page 924) takes a swipe at 
councils whose residential rules preclude 
giving council houses to newcomers—the 
London boroughs have all agreed on a five- 
year residential rule plus one year on the 
housing list, though as Lambeth itself 
points out, many who could register do not 
think it even worth their while. But apart 
from the new subsidies no other govern¬ 
ment help is offered for Lambeth's type of 
problem. In some houses in the borough 
as many as ten families may be sharing one 
bathroom, lavatory and kitchen. The coun¬ 
cil claims it can do no more than gradually 
reduce the crowding as tenants leave. Even 
this amount of public concern for immi¬ 
grant families brings in a quota of lunatic 
racist abuse to the town hall. 

On the whole Brixton has a better repu¬ 
tation for tolerance than some more recent 
areas of Commonwealth settlement in 
Britain. Its immigrants arc still pre¬ 
dominantly West Indians, cheerful, friendly 
and English-speaking. I'hoy have for years 
imparted an attractively exotic character to 
the busy shopping and market area around 
Brixton High Street. Many of their children 
have been bom in Lambeth, and have gone 
through the local schools with Lambeth 
accents just like everybody else. But now, 
dangerously, the mood is changing. Race 
was found to be an issue in Brixton at the 
last general election, for the first tinic. And 
the immigration white paper, naturally 
interpreted for the anti-colour document it 
was, has angered Brixton immigrants already 
discontented with worsening housing con¬ 
ditions. Some have aggravated those 
conditions by panic arrangements 10 bring 
over all their remaining relatives overseas, 
for fear of worse measures to come. There 
are local clergy who say their congregations 
are no longer the intcr-racial groups they 
used to be, and they claim to have lost 
members to a growing number of small 
West Indian sects. The most dangerous 
frustration of all is among the young 
coloured school leavers who, with equal 
educational background, find thpy are 
unequal contenders for jobs, particularly in 
the white collar fields. 

This is not the only sphere in which 
crucial aspects of public policy, and of rela¬ 
tionships between authorities responsible 
at different levels for that policy, converge 
on* Brixton High Street. Lambedh happems 
to be the first London borough with 
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advdaced phns to create the e^uivaleac of 
a t^^ centre acheme/ involving the re¬ 
building of the hectic shopping area, die •' 
proiasi^ of many badly needed civic 
amenities, and the separation from all this 
of die tr^c which now ^ueezes through 
along one of London’s ipdst imporcanr and 
least adequate main appm^s. The 
plan for the Greater ll^oii Council’s 
** motorway boat ” brings an elevated sia- 
laiM hi|)|nfay right ov6r .the centre of 
Brixton j along with' the ^way whidh 
amses it new. Lambeth .planners claim 
not to Ise daunted by die inmet of 
the motorway on dicir tchqne, provided the. 
GLC OQf^piMte over its exact siting. lii 
any case, both the building of the motorway 
ana the rebuilding of the f*i«ting main 
ro^ds will be a GLC responsibility, and the 
pewle thus displaced (many of them West 
.Inmans) their rehousing responsibility. By 
this roundabout method it is not impossible. 
±at Lambeth may chance to shift' part oi 
its toughest immigrant housing pimems 
on to the GLC after all. 

The central area scheme itself could be 
used as an opportunity to increase housing 
on the site; 2,000 people live there now, 
but 12,000 has been mentioned as a pos* 
sible new population. Whoever lives there 
in the end, it would be a lasting shame if 
the colour^ families who have put up with 
so much for so long did not get a decent 
look in. The market which they have made 
so much their own is to be an important 
feature of the new scheme. It could be the 
chance to make the immigrants feel that 
they, too, were really part of Brixton’s 
future. 


COUNCIL BY-ELECTIONS 

Labour's Local Recovery 

U P to mid-October, local council by- 
elections were obstinately contradict¬ 
ing the public opinion polls ai^ suggesting 
a large swing to the Conservatives since 
the general election a year ago. Indeed, 
the average swing to Tory remained very 
close to the swing of about 5^ per cent 
shown in the municipal elections in May. 
This situation has chanj^ dramadcally m 
recent weeks. In the first three weeks of 
November, our expert in this fiehi has be^ 
able to anidysc the results of 17 local coun¬ 
cil by-elecdoos: se^en of them on Novem¬ 
ber 4th, seven on November irth, three on 
Noveniber i8th. These by-decdons 
showed an average swmg of ^ per cent back 
to Labour since May, . This confirms the 
evidence of this autumn’s ' two parlia- 
menury by-eld:dons, and suggests that 
public opimon had come rack to a state of ' 
level p^B^ betwMn the main pardes, 
very dose to the fwshion at the mno of 
last year’s general/elecdon. 

It is true that only three of these jbeal 
by-dections /oqcurred after Rhodesia’s 
rebdlicm, so xhflit the . results are. not 
adequate to coi^m or' refute the y^port 
of toe Daily Mafias Nsdonal Opinion Poll 
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that the Rhodesian affair caused an imme¬ 
diate fiirdier swing badk to Labour, It is 
also true that these rcstdts do not ihduck 
the Northampton munippal decdons this 
week, where the Conscrmdves (fighting an 
election that had been post^ed since May 
because of extensive changes in ward boun¬ 
daries) seem to have done better in terms 
of seats than local puixhts had expeaed. 
Quite frankly, thm bad no^ b<^ time for 
us to analyse tbepe 

a meanin^ul smy bdore we^wdit to press. 
But one by^deeoon on does seem 

of Ipedal Interest 

This, was dm^vCpafidl: e^-ele^Qii^. qq 
November' txdi^ in tbe Pid^gihV ward ^ 
West liiiitL die consdtueocjf next dbor to 
Labour’s' marghial parliamentary sii^ ;of 
North Hull, where a critical parnamenti^ 
by-electioa is now due to be held. Hie 
Pid(erin| ward swung .back to Labour In 
a dramadc way, as the table shows. 

The' swing to Labour between May and 
Novendier was predsdy 10.9. per cent. 
This was indeed an akoost exact swing. 



VOIM 

Piieantago of Poll 

Conwrv^tiva 

Hay 

4.940 

Nov 11 
a496 

May 

62-4 

Novll 

81*6 

Labour 

2.983 

3.289 

37-6 

48*8 


back to the outturn in tbe Pidc^g ward 
in the munic^wl decdons of May, 1964, 
when, the Conservatives Ud vmn 52 per 
cent of die vote, and Labour ;48 per cent. 
Between May, 1964, and the ges^ dec- 
tion of October, 1964, the Average swSng 
to the CoDMfvadves in Hull baid bcefa:.of 
the order, oE;3. per cent. Thm may^ be 
some flaw somewhere in die issiunpdon 
that, as the Pickering ward went, ao might 
go .die dty. But, if there is not, die best 
guess one ettn make is that, if Labour had 
been able to call the Nordi Hull by- 
decdon on Novonbd txth, it would have 
held the seat with an increased majedty 
and possibly with a swing in its favour d 
around 3 1^ cent^ That would indeed 
have given a fillip to Labour’s ziciorale. 


BBC: More Bangs Per Buck 


T he British Broadcasting Corporadon 
had a disastrous time in the financial 
year to March 3ist. Although it managed 
to balance the books on pperadng expendi¬ 
ture at about £52 miUion a side on broad' ^ 
casting aedvides and revenue, net capital" 
expenditure of £6i million put it very 
firmly in the red. And the situadon will 
get worse: costs mount, the licence fee is 
unlikely to rise, and the country is saturated 
with television sets. So the happy years 
when the BBCs revenue floated up on a 
wave of new licences on sets that were 
mosdy tuned to the commercial channel are 
dead and gone. 

The BBC has to balance its books on the, 
external services, where it is dependent on 
a grant 4 n-aid sternly administered by the 
Foreign Office. It is no coincidence that 
these services have livelier management and 
brighter ideas than the Home Sound ser¬ 
vices, which have no sort of external 
scrutiny. Television is in a different cate¬ 
gory, since it is a young service, continually 
kept up to the mark by the compedtion. 
Indeed a German team concluded that the 
BBC was six or seven times as efficient in 
use ot studio space than the German tele¬ 
vision network. 

There are four main areas for increasing 
financial efficiency: overheads and admini¬ 
stration expenses; decentralisation; increase 
of non-broadcasdng revenue; more effident 
collection of licences. The BBCs admini¬ 
strative structure is a complex one, and 
although it has a w6rk stikty division, this 
is only allowed into di^iarcments when the 
boss agrees. This is absurd, and ought 
to be rqrfaced by a systematic outside look 
—^it is a tragedy that the PfiUngton Com¬ 
mittee was so anxious to praise the BBC 
that k devoted only three pages of cursory 
whitewash to sound broadcasmg. 


" One of the major items cl expenditure 
last year was an investment of £2.8 milUon 
in land and buildings for sound services— 
mudi the same as for television, which was 
rapidly expanding the second channel's 
pr^ramme outputs This included a lot of 
buildings in central London. Devolution 
of effective authority on to regions which 
made social and geographical sense would 
mean cheaper^nd better—radio. 

The BBC got over £j million in net 
profit from its non-broadcastiiig activities, 
slightly less than the year before, probably 
bemuse Of the slow but steady fall in the 
sales of the Hadio Times, which provides 
the bulk of the revenue. There is no real 
evidence of dynamism , in what should be a 
growing business—the BBC does not even 
issue records, for wU^i k has the ideal 
mastive backlog of interesting material. 
Sales of TV programmes go up yearly, even 
though mudi of die BBCs output is of too 
high a quality for degraded—but profitable 
—^American tastes. Sales of upes to over¬ 
seas radio stations provide a growing 
revenue. 

The BBC estimates that there are 2 
millioD .unlicensed television sets in the 
country; this involved the BBC in a loss of 
£8 million last year, or £10 million now 
that the Ikenm fee for combined radio and 
television has been raised to £5. This is 
less dian anyudiere else in Ikirope, but 
television density is highiv liere than any¬ 
where else, so the BBC more than makes 
up in number of fees what it loses in indi¬ 
vidual amounts. If k wmits any more money 
after it has thoroughly shaken itself up it 
should allow advertising on tbe Light 
Programme, which now mamly differs from 
the pirate ocanmerctal radio stations by 
adding condescension, to nastiness. 
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AEI for the 
electrical power 


GENERATION, CONI ROLAND DISTRIBUTION EQUIPMENT 
FURNACES • MILL DRIVES • AUTOMATED SYSTEMS 
COMMUNICATION AND ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT 
World-wide representation and experience 

USX DDaiTimRa/MjaDra/^iL 

ASSOCIATED ELECTRICAL INDUSTRIES INTERNATIONAL LIMITED 
33 GROSVENOR PLACE. LONDON SW1 

A subsidiary of Associated Electrical Industries Ltd. i 
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BriUdn*9 reserves pnltprobAly show a bigger gain for November 
than moffjy observers expect^ after UDI burst Vver the markets. 

But the indications are Butt me earlier remarkable cttrtaUment 
^privats capital, outflows was nof maintained in Jtdy-September, 

The dollar premium is now near its 1965 pmk of 15 %. 

America seems to be working up too tougher stand on intematwned . 
tnriff mMotiaiione--4Unts that the old stand against 
diserinmustory pacts m'ght be heavify diluted have now conic 
from ci0lcials. 

Mr Crossman*s kouskig plan brings in a new subsidy and a 
marked skft of emphasis-“away from building for owner-occupiers ' 
towards local authority building for rent. 

Wall Street eased back before the Thanhsgiving holiday. But 
London edged up in mid-week. 


AMERICA'S MONEY CONFLICTS 


America^t cconomy-watchera ara 
no longer worried that the long 
business expansion may run out of 
steam. They are worried about 
the steam. 

Federal spending on Vicinam plus 
civilian programmes are pretry 
sure to provide a sufficient boost 
at least until mid-1966. The best 
Washington, guess is that the total 
federal administruiivc budget 
should be held around $107 billion. 
This would be a 7% rise in money 
terms ; it should be matched by 
rising revenues, with no significant 
.inflationary cflccts. But if the 
budget goes much higher the gov¬ 
ernment would bo adding to infla¬ 
tionary pressures. 

America is closer to inflationary 
strain now than it has been for ten 
years. But this is neither sur¬ 
prising nor alarming. It is simply 
the consequence of carrying econo¬ 
mic expansion nearer the poitit of 
full employment. Unemployment 
has dropped from in 1961 to 
below 4]%. On the British 
method of counting it is now about 
3%. Postwar, this is a level 
Britain has approached only at the 
worst of its recessions and which 
countries like Germany and Hol¬ 
land have long left behind. $0 the 
American economy is only begin¬ 
ning to feel the full employment 
strains that Buropc has struggled 
with for so long. 

No More Than a jCraep 

This is home out by Amrica^s still 
superior record on prices. In the 


past year American consumer 
prices have gone up by \.f% com¬ 
pared with the 1.2'V. that has been 
normal recently. Still only modest 
and much smaller than the com¬ 
parable rises in Britain (5.3%), 
Germany (3.6';..) and Japan 
(>1.7 'V,), smaller even than France 
(2.5%). Moreover, the signals 
ahead arc by no means set at red. 

1. This year’s increases in food 
prices are not expected to be 
repeated. 

2. There are no important wage 
negotiations until those next Sep¬ 
tember at General FJcctric and 
Wesiinghousc. 

3. In the big administcicd 
price industries, the govern¬ 
ment’s sharp action over copper 
and aluminium has had its psycho¬ 
logical effect. No price increase 
is now expected in steel. 

The outlook for the coming year 
i.s nothing worse than an upward 
price creep ai about this year's 
rate. 

So America is not yet suffering 
any serious strain on real re¬ 
sources. The immediate danger 
is from financial strains. Most 
Mrious and depressingly familiar 
is the strain on external finances, 
through the obstinate balance of 
payments deficit. Less noticed, 
but a source of growing concern 
both in Washington and in Wall 
Street, are feats about the vulner¬ 
ability of domestic credit. In par¬ 
ticular, about a possibly over¬ 
extended positicfli by the com¬ 
mercial banks. 
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BUSINESS BRIEF 


BimIhms Loans Boom 

American banks have been ryn- 
ning down tiheir holdings of gov¬ 
ernment securities and have com¬ 
mitted more of their resources 
into loans than at any tune since 
the wa$. The average loan- 
deposit ratio is now 64% for all 
banks and 76% for theibig city 
banks. {This compares with a 
recent postwar peak of for 
London clearing banks.) American 
banks have been so short of re¬ 
sources that they have been buy¬ 
ing money ” in the form of certifi¬ 
cates of deposit (CDs), 'rhey have 
been paying the legal ceiling of 
4\% on these. Tliere is soma 
concern that as epmrations with¬ 
draw funds in December, the 
banks might be seriously pinched. 
Bank lending has indeed rocketed. 
Total loans have risen by 17% in 
twelve months ; loans to business 
alone by 22%. Washington 
has so far frowned on any increase 
in bank lending rates to prime " 
borrowers above the present 4! % ; 
but tolerates increases to marginal 
borrowers. Away from the big 
money centres, American busi¬ 
nesses now pay, effectively, 6 and 
maybe 7% for their bank money. 
Nevertheless, bank loans are be¬ 
coming more difficult to get in 
marginal cases. Applications for 
loans from the federal Small Busi¬ 
ness Administration have been 
running at record levels. 

Banks 60 Ahead 

This big increase in American 
bank credit does not signify a 
corresponding increase in total 
credit. In recent years the banks 
have been strikingly successful in 
regaining some lost ground from 
other loan institutions. They have 
done this—^British bankers please 
note—largely by a^ressive com- 
petidon for deposits. A special 


study by the Federal Reserve con¬ 
firms that the higher rates paid on 
time deposits and CDs have 
bought the banks additional re¬ 
sources, not merely made them 
pay more interest on existing 
deposits. 

But the new resources have been 
expensive. So the banks have a 
special incentive to push out into 
higher yielding assets—into mort¬ 
gage loans on the one hand and 
municipal bonds rather than gov- 
^-nment securities on the other. 
This prompts questions like Is 
the liquidity of your bank still 
adequate ? ”—^the title of a recent 
address by Mr C. Canby Baldcr- 
Slon, vice-chairman of the Federal 
Reserve system. Mr Buldcrston 
(whose son recently did a needed 
job in tightening up saving and 
loan regulations in California) put 
strong emphasis on caution. He 
even mentioned the 1920s, bravely 
following the chairman of the 
Federal Reserve in bis coiiirovcr- 
sial speech last summer. 

But America's central bank does 
not speak with one voice. Mr 
George Mitchell, on the liberal 
wing, recently pointed to the in¬ 
consistency of those who '^en¬ 
courage saving with no apparent 
awareness of the concomitant in¬ 
creases in debt " (my savings arc 
my bank’s debts). The possible 
danger as he sees it is not credit 
quality but the business of borrow¬ 
ing short and lending long. Banks 
and other financial institutions can 
be faced with sudden withdrawals 
of deposits; they cannot equally 
suddwy revise their assets. 

Yet the danger of any wholesale 
withdrawal of deposits is much less 
than it seems. For a run on the 
bank is likely only as a result of a 
severe general contraction in in¬ 
comes. And that would be, as Mr 
Mitchell points out, just the cir¬ 
cumstance in which official mone¬ 


tary policy should become expan¬ 
sive, propping up the banks as well 
as the economy as a whole. 

Jdinson's Choice 

So this internal financial strain 
involves tcdinical and structural 
problems, rather than any general 
weakness. Federal Reserve policy 
continues neutral rather than tight. 
Although interest rates have been 
edging up very slightly, the 
Federal Reserve has kept the 
growth in total money supply at 
about a 4% annual rate. 

The real financial strain is tliere- 
fore still the external one. Here 
the portents are not good. The 
core of America's payments deficit 
remains the excessive outflow of 
private capital. American com¬ 
panies have not noticeably curbed 
ihcir overseas e.xpansion. What 
they have done is, increasingly, to 
finance that expansion in European 
markets. Bin these loans, pre¬ 
dominantly dollar-denominatcd, 
arc thcnisclvcs pulling foreign 
funds out of America. So these 
European issues may soon be 
curbed. That could be one ad¬ 
ministrative check to America's 
excessive business investment. 
Another, favoured by the liberal 
wing of the Federal Reserve, is to 
apply the interest equalisation tax 
to direct investment as well as. to 
portfolio investment. (This is the 
rax that makes it more expensive 
for foreigners to borrow in the 
United States.) 

What if these direct curbs on 
Ainerica'.s capital outflow don’t 
succeed ? Tlicrc could be irresis¬ 
tible ^pressure to curb the outflow 
through the natural force of a 
really big rise in American interest 
rates. That might kill the boom at 
a delicate state. Unless this threat 
itself forced a cfistinctly un-Texan 
combination of tight money and 
still easier budgets. 
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Shaded areas on the left-hand chart represent periods of the for business loans are a 5-moiuh moving average. The right- 

last two recessions in the American economy as dated by the hand chart shows the relative flow of savings at three points of 

National Bureau of Economic llasearch. Monthly changes in time in the last ten years as reported in the Federal Reserve 

credit are seasonally adjusted and shown at annual rates; those Bulletin, August 1965. 
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considering Canada? 

for new market expansion 


Consult us at the embryo stage. The services of over 
1000 Royal Bank branches throughout Canada are 
available for practical assistance in developing business 
and trade contacts in this important and fast-growing 
market area. Ask either of our two London offices for 
detailed information. 


THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 

Incorporated in Canada in 1H69 with limited liability 
HEAD OmCE; MONTREilL • ASSETS OVER $ 6 , 000 , 000,000 

LONDON branches: main branch 6 Lothbury ec 2 • MONarch 6633 
WEST END 2 Cockspur Street swi • WHitehall 7921 





Don't be vague ^ ask for HAIG 

OBTAINABLE EVERYWHERE 
•t your 'Local*, at Off Lieoncot, Hotels and all Wine A Spirit Stores 

RECOMMENDED RETAIL PRICES:4Soz.......12/- e Bottb.4S/< 

I FLASK .25/3 e/HASK 32/11 e4oi S/7 e MWIATBIK. 4/M 
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How Should Britain Borrow ? 



«/aurely it is a paradox 


**vwji/III jg. ^ dureiy it is a paradox | 

I that the British Government should be com- I 52 
pelled to seek short-term credits abroad at 
the same time as we ourselves prevent any 
support to the balance of payments by way 
of long-term borrowing for the account of 
credit-worthy British parties. 


^no one 


Yours faithfully, 

J. H. HAMBRO. 
41 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2 . 

S. G. WARBUJlO. 
30 Gresham Street, E.C. 2 . 

November 19 . 


T hat now annual event, the merchant bankers’ November 
letter to The Times, this year puls a constructive case. 
And the Government should pay heed to it. The plea in 
Mr Hambro’s and Mr Warburg’s letter last Saturday that 
“ no technical argument should be allowed to stand in the 
way ” of more effective export incentives should be followed 
quite literally: in plain words, Mr Callaghan should set Mr 
Kaldor to the task of hammering out a turnover tax which 
can be legitimately rebated on export turnover. More notable 
still is the plea by Mr Hambro and Mr Warburg that 

the whole line of our thinking in the field of international capital 
transactions should be brought into line with our new position as 
international borrowers rather than international lenders. 

To which Mr Callaghan, as well as The Economist, must 
surely say “ hear, hear.” But there is no sign that the Treasury 
has in fact rethought its official policy on private borrowing 
overseas to fit its new recognition of the realities .of Britain’s 
capital account as a whole. 

On the face of it, the present rules are wildly arbitrary, 
and excessively dominated by tax regulations tailored to the 
revenue man’s particular penchant for thwarting the would-be 
tax dodger. One of the first objections trotted out against 
special tax treatment lor foreign investors is the difficulty of 
policing; It is, admittedly, a very real problem. It is also 
a secondary one. The fundamental question, on which Great 
George Street is hedging, is how desirable it is to encourage 
long-term foreign borrowing in the first place. 

Admittedly, the authorities are now positively prodding 
British companies to finance their overseas operations from 
overseas funds ; equally they are insisting that forcign-owned 
companies underwrite expansion here with money from home. 
Both policies mark major shifts from attitudes of a few years 
ago. The qualms are over the suggestion that British com¬ 
panies be permitted to bid directly for foreign funds to finance 
purely domestic operations. But, whatever the arguments on 


either side (they arc discussed below), there is no sensible 
reason why the tax disincentives to foreign investment in 
sterling securities of British companies should not be removed. 
If the bankers' letter helps lo accomplish this much, it will 
have performed a considerable service. 

The tax hurdles attacked by Messrs Hambro and Warburg 
are the 3 per cent stamp duty on bearer bonds and, far more 
important, the practice of deducting income lax at source. 
As the law in this country now stands, the bearer bonds 
preferred by so many foreign investors are still deliberately 
discouraged ; they attract a stamp duty of 3 per cent, against 
the I per cent duty on registered securities. 'Fhc reasons for 
this discrimination are perfectly sound at home—registration 
vastly simplifies both tax collection and company financing. 
But there is no reason w'hy willy-nilly the system should be 
made to apply to—and thoroughly put off—foreign investors. 
Admittedly, companies issuing registered debentures in the 
normal w’ay to British investors can now on application give 
investors the option of taking bearer bonds.. But this con¬ 
cession will continue to be meaningless until foreign investors 
are exempted from stamp duty altogether. (Issues of British 
companies operating overseas that are not traded in London 
have been exempt from duty since 1963.) 

The stickier problem is tax deduction at source. Until 
this one is solved no amount of tinkering with stamp duty, 
and with the technicalities of registration or non-registration 
of securities, will make the lca.st bit of difference. At present 
tax is deducted from the dividends on British shares held by 
foreign investors at the standard rate of income tax, a whop¬ 
ping 41 i per cent. Admittedly, the money can be reclaimed. 
But the trouble and expense of the battery of sworn affidavits 
and questionnaires that must be completed is enough to dis¬ 
courage even the most honest foreign investor. Coupled with 
the habit of British revenue men of keeping their opposite 
numbers abroad closely informed, the prenress is an anathema 
to the shaikhs, and sharks who play a considerable part in the 
pool of truly international money. 

Of all this the London authorities arc well aware. CJon- 
cessions to tempt foreign funds have already been made. 
Interest payments on roughly half of the list of outstanding 
Government securities are made gross 10 foreign holders. The 
Bank of England's experience has shown how difficult policing 
these concessions can be. And clearly the policing of any 
extension to company securities w'ill be more awkward still, 
rhe fact remains that this is essentially an organisational 
problem. It will need to be faced in any case. And soon. 
The authorities originally intended to renegotiate '' any agree¬ 
ment which we think unreasonably restricts our right to deduct 
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tax from dividends going to overseas shareholdci{( ; but they 
now seem more likely to prefer, in their glans for the 
introduction of corporation tux and the consequ^t renegotia¬ 
tion of double taxation treaties, a much more ftiodest with¬ 
holding tax on foreign investors in Britain. Whai still remains 
to be settled is how low to pitch it. The sensible decision 
would he a rate in line with that common in most other 
countries, around 15 per cent. 

These changes in the rules would remove virtually all of 
the serious disincentives to an inflow of foreign long-term 
funds into sterling securities, including into British companies' 
shares. True, there remains the requirement that holders 
take security sterling if they sell their holdings before maturity. 
But the discount on the official rate, even in speculative periods, 
has remained well below one per cent. 

I F the authorities went one step further, and refrained from 
deducting any tax at all at source from issues by British 
companies to overseas investors, the path would also be cleared 
for forays into the new market for international bond issues 
(see table). But the required Bank of England permission 
would have to be freely given for those British issues abroad 
that the authorities wanted to allow. Probably permission 
would not be given for companies seeking to finance purely 
domestic operations. It is one thing to take on long-term 
commitments to foreigners denominated in sterling. It is 
quite another to take on commitments in foreign currencies, 
with no link guaranteeing that the debt might be met out of 
larger overseas earnings. Effectively, this is buying an ea.sing 
of short-term uncertainties at the price of large and rigid 
long-term burdens. They would not be quite such rigid 
burdens if new regulations made it possible to float new issues 
of British equity shares abroad. But in practice the only 
new issues that could be made would be issues of dollar bonds 
for British companies. Against the immediate inflow of the 
foreign currency into ^he reserves from these bond issues 
muld have to be set the future foreign exchange rcpaymeiu 
commitment. This would not necessarily and limitlcssly be 
a good bargain. It would be a very bad one if there were a 
devaluation even in the next ten years. 
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International Bond tssues 

(Handled by international consortia of banks; millions of dollars) 


1963 1964 1965 


Currenc/ 

July- 

Jan - 

July- 

Jan.- 

July • 

borrowed: 

Dee. 

June 

Dec. 

June 

Dec. 

US dollars* 

European units 

50 

330 

210 

185 

230 

of account 

36 

10 


— 

— 

Deutsche marks 

15 

169 

55 

162 

122 

Swiss francs 

14 

23 

— 

25 

20 

Dutch florins 

— 

— 

15 

22 

28 

Other currencies 

14 

— 

24 

50 

42 

TOTAL 

129 

522 

304 

445 

472 


‘ Excluding issues in Now York exempt from interest equalisation tax 

That last is an argument no official would be caught making. 
But there are others. There are certain self-correcting 
mechanisms in short-term borrowing abroad absent in the 
capital markets. Thus sharp swings in flows of money market 
funds are nowadays curbed by consequential increases in the 
cost of covering the foreign exchange in the forward market. 
Moreover, the Bank of England can keep a check on short¬ 
term borrowing of Euro-dollars by London banks to see to 
it that the banks' net position does not get loo far out of line. 
And this is very short-term money. 

Just now the pros and cons of borrowing in the inter national 
market for dollar bonds arc in any case largely academic—the 
authorities can afford to treat the Hambro-Warburg suggestions 
with polite interest. The calls pushed on the international 
bond market by the American restrictions on borrowing in 
New York have already pushed up rales to a point where a 
reputable medium-sized British company would have to pay 
at least 64 per cent for 15-year money. This is hardly 
an attractive rate for saddling the firm with a dollar commit¬ 
ment, when a comparable sterling is.sue would cost no more 
than 6J per cent. And the rush of American borrowers before 
the threat of a crackdown on the market from Washington 
will probably force rates higher still. However, if the 
Treasury can now hedge proposals that British tirms go direcl 
to the foreign currency markets it cannot afford to neglect 
opportunities that would bring the foreign funds to London. 


Are You Making Micro-circuits ? 


The future could be grim for 
electronic companies that are not 

T WO months ago, English Electric put a new range of 
computers on the market and changed the computer 
industry's entire centre of gravity because these were the first 
machines of the new, third, generation. What made them new 
was their innards, composed of micro-integrated circuits in 
place of the usual transistors. This is an utterly new way of 
making computers, and electronic circuits generally. It 
docs not represent a new discovery ; computer manufacturers 
know all about integrated circuits and their potential uses but 
they did not want to introduce them just yet—^possibly not 
for another two years or so which would give time to recover 
the cost of developing some of their newer second-generation 


ranges, many of them only announced last year and just begin¬ 
ning to come off the production lines. But the repercussions 
go much further ; the appearance of micro-circuits in ordinary, 
civil, non-defence equipment has had a snowball effect inside 
the electronics industry itself, at present largely unnoticed out¬ 
side the industry but marking the probable decline of the 
transistor and a scramble to get into the micro-circuit pro¬ 
ducing business. An integrated circuit is a tiny chip of silicon 
the size—literally—of a pinhead and can do everything that 
can be done by a conventional printed circuit board made up 
of transistors, capacitors, diodes, resistors, etc., which finishes 
up about as big as a large envelope. Companies are falling 
over each other to build new factories, to buy know-how and 
to bag the brightest young technicians ; when the dust settles, 
an entirely new hierarchy among electronic firms may emerge. 
The manufacture is highly sophisticated and technically com- 
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plex. A penny-sized slice of polished silicon is sprinkled with 
impurities (boroDii helium, arsenic) at various intensities; the 
methods involve photolithographic masking, the growing of 
layers between each impregnation of impurities and so on— 
sometimes these dopings are repeated up to seven or eight 
times depending on how complicated a circuit you want. The 
finished disc is broken up like a chocolate bar, and each 
minute chip or “ dice ” emerges as a self-sufficient, integrated, 
circuit. The minimum tooling costs £i million. 

Micro-integrated circuits have four important advantages 
over conventional ones. They are 
smaller, 
cheaper, 
faster, and 
more reliable. 

Because they can do the job that normally takes several much 
larger components, they take up far less room (making them 
ideal for military, space and aircraft applications). They arc 
quicker, because impulses have hardly any distance to travel; 
more reliable and generally tougher, because of the lack of 
wiring and bonding—and all these reasons added together 
make them long-term a far more economic proposition. In 
this country, because they are at the moment made only in 
small batches, they tend to cost more, circuit for circuit, than 
transistors. But by next year when production is really under¬ 
way, they will have become fully competitive ; seven years 
from now they should be a tenth of today's price. There arc 
snags. Integrated circuits are ideal for all computer and data 
transmission applications, where the circuit is basically very 
simple :ro date by far the greatest demand has been military). 
When the circuit gets complicated—not dealing with simple 
on/otl situations but with calls for varying power as in ampli¬ 
fiers, radar sets, and communications generally, designing for 
micro circuits has proved more difficult, but the problems are 
just about overa)me. However, in the “ entertainments ” 
field—television, radio and so on, no wide switch to integrated 
circuits is expected for at least three or four years. 

More reliable they may be, but they are still very compli¬ 
cated to make. The whole process is now largely done 
by hand under sterile conditions and involves intricate 
manoeuvring under powerful microscopes (much of the work 
is done by girls who are by far the most nimble-fingered). 
Manufacturers say that it is not a process easily adapted to 
automation—the transistor assembly business never was—but 
where one transistor with its complexity of wires and bonding 
takes from the very beginning of the production line to the 
end (not counting testing time) between six to eight wrecks, a 
slice of silicone containing several thousand dice and taking 
about the same time to process will yield thousands of 
integrated circuits. At the present state of the art, a good girl 
can bond about 200 to 350 circuits in an eight-hour shift. 

There is no doubt at all in the minds of electronics men 
that their industry is starting one of its periodic technical 
upheavals, and that the integrated circuit is about to take over 
just as the transistor once took over from the valve. Large 
scale production in the United States was helped enormously 
by government money poured into research for military appli¬ 
cations. American technological know-how is estimated to be 
a good year ahead of British. Demand, still chiefly for military 
use, is terrific. The giants, Fairchild and Texas Instruments 
in that order, are finding it difficult to satisfy their customers 


at home—there has been an almost freakish boom in the last 
three months—let alone meet export demands. Both Fair- 
child and Texas import and sell their circuits in Britain 
(when they have any to spare) and there arc several other 
American suppliers as well. Bur what they are selling here 
are last year's designs—and they are selling at quite 
a price ; the same circuit in the States can be bought for 
one-third of its price here. Fairchild, already assembling 
circuits in Italy, is building factories in Scodand, Sweden, 
Germany and France—not specifically to manufactiitc micro- 
integrated circuits but no doubt they will have their own 
production lines. It takes approximately six to eight months 
to set one up, Texas Instruments at its Bedford factory is 
in the process of switching from small scale to much larger 
production. 


A LTMOtiGii the continent of Europe has hardly woken up to 
the fact that there is a revolution at all, the British are in 
a state of feverish activity. The irnditionnl suppliers of semi¬ 
conductors (iransistors and so on) have known al^ut inregrated 
circuirs for as long as anyone else—about five years—but have 
not done much about them, apart from kecking abreast with 
dcvelopmenis. Now the impact of the potentially enormous 
market for these circuits has burst upon them and factories 
are raushiooTning. Marconi is already manufacturing micro- 
integrated circuits for its own autoination computers as well 
as supplying English Electric with some for its new range, but 
English Elcwiric will have to rely largely on Ferranti for bulk 
supplies for some considerable time. A new Marconi factory 
at Witliam is planned, but its output looks like being bespoke 
for Marconi's own internal use. Ferranti us more openly 
ambitious, claiming (probably correctly) to manufacture more 
micro-circuits than anybody else in Britain. Ferranti is 
expanding as fast as new labour and space can be found and 
expects to sec its output rise at least fourfold within the next 
two years. Mullard, the biggest transistor manufacturer in 
Britain, is talking about new production lines as well, but, for 
a company so well equipped for transistor-making, has been 
slower off the mark than one might have expected. 

But the British company making the biggest all-out bid for 
the micro-circuit business is Elliott Automation. Elliott has 
a know-how agreement with Fairchild—somewhat held up 
recently because of Fairchild's struggles to meet demand in 
America. It has also bought a new factory in Glenrothes— 
the cx-Cadco pig factory—and is busy planning a second two 
fields away to be entirely devoted to micro-circuit manufacture 
and expected to begin production by early 1968. Its first 
factory will start going into small-scale production any time 
now, with sleek, up-to-thc-minutc Fairchild equipment, that 
quite overshadows anything else in this country. The company 
has collected a team of some of the brightest young technolo¬ 
gists, among them Dr Mackintosh, returned after eight years 
in the United States and reputed (by Elliott’s competitors) to 
know as much as anyone about the new technology. 

Ferranti has the head start in actual volume of production, 
and may even manage to keep its lead, but Elliott will press 
hard. One docs not normally think of either Ferranti or Elliott 
Automation as component makers supplying more or less 
standardised, mass-produced pieces for other people’s equip¬ 
ment, but this is what both of them are bidding to become. 
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Developers 
Overdeveloped 

The property men’s first 
year with Labour has turned 
out nothing like the 
nightmare they feared. But 
the golden days of develop¬ 
ment are over nonetheless. 

Even Mr Charles Clore’s 
interests now seem to 
lie elsewhere 

S HORT tcrm^ it may not look so bad. Even the credit squeeze 
has been less painful than Mr Selvi^yn Lloyd’s. This time 
the financial institutions have had no instructions to stop lend¬ 
ing against existing commercial property, which is one of the 
ways a developer can indirectly finance a new development. 
And the institutions remain free, as in 1961. to finance 
development of industrial property and to buy property with a 
leaseback. Theoretically, they can finance even new com¬ 
mercial property if it is in areas of high unemployment, 
although in practice of course they don't want to. Earlier this 
year, the temporary famine of short-term money did give a 
rather painful lesson in business to some property companies ; 
but indirectly the credit squeeze has probably dumped the 
enthusiasm only of marginal prospective tenants and of 
marginal developers, just as the textbooks say it should. Pro¬ 
perty is probably a field in which the credit .squeeze docs its 
job, reasonably efficiently and reasonably quickly. 

The restrictions—Mr Brown’s ban on I-ondon offices, Mi 
Callaghan’s cut on local authority spending—arc another 
matter. The pipeline for major property projects is so long 
that these may have no effect at all, assuming they do not 
remain in force for much longer than two years. How build¬ 
ing licensing will work, or the Land Commission, is obscure, 
but corporation tax has hit the property business—and hard. 
It has made the quoted property company the most inefficient 
medium for holding property. This will not concern the 
developer ; he is not necessarily an investor. Nor will it hurt 
the wealthy individual or the purely financial institution. Both 
of these can invest in commercial property directly. The 
small investor, the private individual, cannot, and what Mr 
Callaghan has done is seriously to damage the vehicle through 
which the ordinary small shareholder can take a stake in the 
most attractive of all investments—virtually risk free, inflation 
hedged, yielding more than VC'ar Loan—namely commercial 
property. 

Long term, the glamour has unmistakably departed from 
the commercial development business. Traditionally the 
Englishman has rented his house, but owned his own factory 
or shop. Between the wars, thanks partly to rent restrictions* 
the drive to home ownership gained momentum, financed by 
the building societies. The trend in commercial property^ 
has been the opposite. Businessmen arc always short of 
capital, and inexorably ownership of commercial property has 
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been drifting towards the Insurance companies and pension 
funds—in exchange for long-term capital. The property 
development boom of the last decade was merely a spectacular 
manifestation of this. A handful of men realised the extent 
of the pent up demand for more roomy or simply better head 
offices and acted on their hunch. These men made fortunes. 
But from the beginning it was the institutions who supplied 
the long-term capital. 

The prototype developer had tenants for his new building 
before he had even demolished the old, and then flogged off 
his leases to a life office. His imitators held on to the leases, 
mortgaging them instead. As the institutions grew cannier, 
developers found they had to give up a share in their 
company, or in the rental profit, to the institution as well. 
Later (say 1959-61) the institutions were right in there fight¬ 
ing to be allowed to finance shop or office developments. 

The technique of “ leaseback ” has developed fast, especi¬ 
ally for .shops, with the institution holding the freehold or the 
head lease, and giving a shorter lease to the retailer who may 
find himself paying current market rents but who also gets a 
large lump of cash. This is the technique glamorised by Mr 
Charles Clorc with his shoe shops, and by other take-over 
specialists. But demand for this type of institutional finance 
has tended to run ahead of supply, even given the mass con¬ 
version of the institutions to the idea of commercial property 
in the late nineteen fifties. As a result, terms arc becoming 
steadily more favourable to the institutions—not so much 
because they have been demanding higher rents in relation to 
the cash given for the ficehold but because they have concen¬ 
trated on pressing for ever more frequent rent reviews. 
Fifteen years ago, 99-year leases had a clause specifying that 
the rent could be re-negoriated after fifty years ; ten years ago 
this was down to 33 years ; leases granted since i960 pushed 
it down to 2T years ; and now some institutions (and develo¬ 
pers) are sticking out for a review of the rent at the end of the 
fourteenth year. In an inflationary economy, this is a fair 
measure of the increasing strength of the providers of the 
capital: obviously, with inflation at 3 per cent a year, the 
prospect of your rent being jacked up every fourteen years 
takes much of the fun out of a leaseback. Several multiple 
chains have always held on to their freeholds whenever they 
can and bought new ones. More may now do the same. 

On the other hand, a new shop development often means 
buying out the existing retailers, leaving them well stocked 
with cash. The more inflation-conscious of these have been 
pressing developers to take a high premium on the new lease 
(with a lower rent); their point is that the rent reviews can 
only apply to the rent as reduced by the premium paid—the 
retailer keeps some of his inflation hedge and is saved the 
bother of investing his surplus cash. But big shop re¬ 
development, the kind involving the whole town centre, can 
catch out the developers. If the shops do not let, the waste 
of resources is disastrous. The local authority has a dead 
town centre, it loses rates and perhaps part of its rent as well. 
At Doncaster, where shops in a new off-centre development 
have been on the market for about eighteen months, only 
about six out of some ninety have been let so far, although 
some are now ready for occupation. There arc now 400 such 
schemes before the Ministry of Housing for approval. Added 
together, they provide shopping facilities for 165 million 
people—three times the population of the entire country. 
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Someone is going to come badly unstuck if even a proportion 
of these go ahead. “The Ministry,” in the words of one 
developer, “is learning.” 

So are local authorities. Gone arc the days when a developer, 
supported by his property experts, could charm the town 
council. Now the councils know what they are doing. There 
is no question of selling off the town centre to the developer 
offering the highest ground rent—which in practice meant to 
the most optimistic rather than the most efficient developer, 
who then had to trim his plans, and the quality of his building, 
down to the sort of rents he could get. Now, the reputation 
of the developer and the architect count more. 

For some developers the town centre is as much a way of 
making their reputation as of earning profits. But in terms 
of everybody’s time and trouble, town centres arc now an 
acknowledged pain in the neck. Some institutions are coming 
10 hate them. 

So the developers are left with smaller shopping develop¬ 
ments outside the main town centres, and office development 
in the London commuting area in so far as the government 
permits. Elsewhere, in the provinces, office development is a 
very shaky business. Birmingham has a surfeit of offices, and 
is under the government's restrictions too. The provincial 
businessman is paying los. to 15s. a square foot for existing 
accommodation and is damned if he will pay 40s. or more for 
new accommodation. Developers are hoping the Shops, 
Offices and Railway Premises Act (which regulates, and raises, 
office working standards) will force him to in the end. 
Meanwhile any developer who builds offices in the provinces 
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before he has a tenant for them is looking for trouble. 

The golden days of the specialist developer look as if they 
arc over. The institutions are finding ever more attractive 
outlets for their mounting funds. Before the whole world woke 
up to the concept of development value for a site there was 
big money to be made. Now everyone knows what sites are 
worth. A developer working entirely on borrowed money 
might show a gross profit of 9 per cent, or perhaps a net 
2 per cent after interest. Worse still, outside London it is 
becoming increasingly difficult to let a development before 
it is built, but until it is substantially let institutional finance 
will not be assured. So the developer must often take a 
chance on short-term finance, hoping the building will let, or 
else get the builder to finance him initially. But this way the 
builder himself will be carrying the risk for a time and expect 
to be rewarded accordingly, leaving little for the developer. 
The developers now are left with a fund of expertise unparal¬ 
leled elsewhere in the world, and the most interesting prospect 
before them is to take this abroad and see whether they can 
do in other countries what they have already done in Britain. 
City Centre, London Merchant Securities, Second Covent 
Garden and Oddeninos have been doing this, with mixed 
results so far. Alternatively the equally expert teams of 
advisers may tend to export their expertise: Jones Lang and 
Wootton has offices all over the Commonwealth ; Richard Ellis 
has a Brussels office, from which its continental activities are 
directed in association with continental property men. This 
may be the pattern for the future. For the developer it has 
been a short life, but an undeniably gay one. 
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RRI-NCY POLICY 

A Strategy for Sterling ? 


M k eAi.i.AGHAN has, after all, a strategy 
for sterling. The Treasury is main¬ 
taining its official rciiecnce in, and on, the 
current international monetary discussions, 
and on sterling arrangements in particular. 
But intensive work is now being done in 
Whitehall on both subjects. Mr Callaghan 
has set up a special liquidity committee, 
chaired by himself, and including not only 
men like Sir Denis Rickett from the 
Treasury and Mr Maurice Parsons from the 
Bank of England, who have handled these 
matters for many years, but also all the 
Government’s main imported advisers. Sir 
Eric Roll is there from the Department of 
Economic Affairs and Mr Robert Neild 
from the Treasury ; to this galaxy of talent 
the Chancellor could safely throw in Dr 
Balogh and Dr Kaldor without undue fear 
of b.?jng landed with a commodity reserve 
cuneiicy on freely flea ling exchange 
rales. 

Lor the time being, Britain is deliberately 
not responding officially to continental 


soundings on some special treatment for 
sterling balances. This hesitation docs not, 
we learn with relief, signify a principled 
rejection of such possibilities ; but merely 
a negotiating tactic. The official view is 
that a more satisfactory outcome should be 
obtained by dealing with the sterling 
balances in the context of safeguarding 
world liquidity as a whole, rather than as a 
special sterling problem. It is now believed 
in London that by mid-1966 concern about 
a threatened destruction of world liquidity 
(bluntly, a conversion of sterling and dollar 
balances into gold) will be far more wide¬ 
spread ; the Germans in particular have re¬ 
cently become concerned about this. If this 
is indeed the Chanccllofs negotiating tactic, 
it is a perfectly legitimate one ; though the 
finesse could be overdone. There is just a 
danger at the moment that Britain, America 
and Franco may all. for the best negotiating 
reasons, play down the existence of any real 
problem until that problem has over¬ 
whelmed them. 


November Was 
Bright Too 

NE encouragement for this longer term 
strate^ is that sterling’s short terra 
recovery is still proceeding-—despite 
Rhodesia. November has in fact been a 
much better month than most London 
observers have yet realised. On present in¬ 
dications indeed it has probably been as 
good as October when an increase of £42 
million was officially revealed after further 
undisclosed repayments of central bank 
credits. And October, by all accounts, was 
probably as good a month as September, 
when funds first began rolling back to Lon¬ 
don and a rise of £61 million was officially 
disclosed, also after the repayment of some 
equally unrevealed central bank borrowings. 

The Bank of England seems to have been 
recouping foreign exchange quietly but 
surely throughout most of November. The 
Rhodesian knock w'as limited almost en¬ 
tirely to one bad Friday, six days before the 
declaration of independence. The Bank 
has, in addition, been taking up forward 
commitments on a far smaller scale than 
hitherto, as these arc now being taken up 
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to a far larger extent by the normal match- 
mg of contracts between traders. The Bank 
is also believed to have reduced its open 
forward commitments further by holding 
back part of the inflowing exchange as a 
cover against its remaining forward coiti** 
mitments. This is another influence which 
will hold down the amount of next week's 
declared gold gain. 

This week, in particular, the forward 
position against aterling has been further 
eased by the maturing of a large volume of 
one-year hedging contracts entered into 
during the great crisis week of November 
1964. In many cases, investors who then 
h^ged their British assets by selling ster¬ 
ling forward for delivery in a year’s time 
have now replaced these contracts with 
aoialler and snorter ones. Thus, in a typical 
case, an investor who in November 1964 
sold, say, £i million sterling one year for¬ 
ward, has replaced this maturing contract 
with one selling, say, £500,000 three months 
forward. And so long as such hedging 
oontraots are not mot by the actual 
sale of existing foreign-owned British assets 
(which is the case in most instances) there 
is no loss to Britain’s reserves. On the 
contrary, the closing of the contract gives 
the Bank of England a small but heartening 
foreign exchange dealing profit. In addi¬ 
tion to the partud but signifleant unwinding 
of hedging cover ithere continues to be a 
reduction in the excess of leads and lags in 
foreign trade payments, which further 
reduces the outstanding position against 
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s:erling. 

dealers on the Continent seem to have 
beeti rather more aware of these quiet but 
prqj^nd movements than their colleagues 
in London; partly for the purely mechanis¬ 
tic, reason that a good deal of additional 
sterling business now moves about between 
continental centres rather than through 
London, except in the ultimate stage of 
each transaction, when foreign-owned ster¬ 
ling balances arc adjusted on the books of 
the big London clearing banks. A main rea¬ 
son is the hour's difference between London 
and continental centres created by the re¬ 
version from British Summer Time to 
Greenwich Mean Time. By the time 
London dealers arrive at their desks, con¬ 
tinental dealers have already dealt with most 
of their early morning orders. By the time 
the London market hits its stride the con¬ 
tinental markets are off to lunch, and by 
the time continental dealers arc returning 
from the'r lunch London dealers are going 
cut for theirs. 


AIRLINES 

The Unfree Air 

A t the Ministry of Avnation Mr Roy 
Jenkins told the House of Commons 
on Monday—at the same rime as he was 
asking it to write off £110 million for the 
British Overseas Airways Corporation (this 
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makes approaching £150 million since the 
war)—that, while he intensely disliked 
BOAC’s partnership arrangement with the 
Cunard Steam-Ship Corapanv, there was not 
much he could do about it for the present. 
Mr Jenkins is not alone in his dislike^ 
plenty of people have been protesting ever 
since the agreement was signed 2 \ years 
ago that it aiiKiunted to making a present 
of public assets to private shareholders on a 
beads you win, tails wc lose " basis, the 
fact that BOAC is now making a big profit 
on the joint routes with Cunard merely 
makes it more obvious, just as the coinci¬ 
dence by which the then managing direc¬ 
tor of BOAC (later dismissed by the gov¬ 
ernment) has now reappeared as the new 
chairman of Cunard merely makes it more 
bizarre. 

When Britain, along with almost every 
other country in the world, decided against 
allowing its shipping compaines to run its 
flag-carrying airlines, this effectively put the 
shipping groups out of the normal pass¬ 
enger-carrying business. When in 1959 
Mr Duncan Sandys introduced legislation 
to end the monopoly of the two air cor¬ 
porations and permit limited competition 
from privately-owned airlines on their 
routes, the shipping companies prepared to 
invest in the few weak, undercapitalised 
private airlines then in business and 
Cunard, in particular, bid to break BOAC’s 
monopoly of the North Atlantic. The next 
minister of aviation, Mr Peter Thorney- 
croft, stopped that nonsense and refused 
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CARS 

Output levelling out, nearly 6 per 
cent below 1964/65 peak rate. 
Registrations down nearly 20 per cent 
on previous year for second month 
running. 


ENGINEERING 
Small revival in new orders in 
the third quarter. But still well 
below the peak level in the fourth 
quarter of last year. There was some 
fall in deliveries in September, but in 
the third quarter as a whole those for 
the export market were at a record 
level. As a consequence export order 
books were reduced 3 per cent over 
the quarter. 


BANK ADVANCES 
Not so sluggish. 


Engineering Orders 

foi thn home miirkol 


n 


175 


Car Supplies 

n^onthly 



All fKior^b !;(MS(irif'illv ri<ljiis)i^l 



Month 


Index 

1958 : 1^100 


Peroentage change from: 

Previous Ttiree I Twelve 

month ' months ego I months 


Industrial 
production * 
employment * 
productivity * 
Export trade *;{: 

Retail trade * 

Eng. orders on hand * f 
Unamploymeiit * 
Wage rates (waakly) 
Retail prices 
Export pricss 


September 

131 

-1 

I- 


September 

104-2 

-0-1 

+0 3 

-0-3 

September 

126 

-1 i 

! 

1 +3 

October 

130 

+2 

-6 

+7 

September t 

123 

.. 

+1 

► 2 

September 

165 



+8 

November 

74 9 

-2 9 

-6 8 

-7 6 

October 

130 2 

+ 0 3 

+0-6 

f4-7 

October 

121 9 

tO-1 1 

+0'4 1 

+6-8 

September 

110 

: Mil 1 

i 

+1 

+2 


^SeesonattY edtusted. Indicators of export and retail 
trade reflect mo\tements in volume terms, i.e.. m velue 
St constant price, Urs^ployment refers to numbers 


wholly employed, excluding school-leevers. Tote! un¬ 
employment in November at ennuel rate of 1.4%. t Third 
Qufrter overage, f Provisional. | End of period. 
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Europe opens ids door tu you 
through First Nutiontti City 

Yoirve no problems doing biisiiwss in Euro|«5 if you roly on First Nulional City Hank. Buying, selling, 
iiianubu^turiug—whatever you do, you’ll do it more easily, moiv rpiiekly, when you let First National t'ily 
handle yonr finances. 

Continually expanding, completely up to date. First National (.'ily offers an exceptional banking M'rvie,c. 
It is, for example, the hank that offers the most (xnnplele coverage of the Common Market countri(»4. 
With Fii-sl National (^ily, you enjoy swift money transfers, shrewd advice on loiral trading and hiM'^lincut 
regulations, and absolutely no language harrier. 

Better get in touch with First Nationu City today. Call on the T.ondon inanagei's at the (]ily branch at 117 
Old Broad Street, E.C.2 (LONdon Wall 1221), or at the Berkeley Sqiian* branch at 17 Bruton Street, W.l 
(MAYfair 6600). Open the door to wider business prospects. Ojien the door ihroiigh First National t]ity. 

FIRST NATiONAL CITY RANK 
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R. W. PRESSPRICH af^CO. 

TAKE PLEASURE IN ANNOUNCING 
THE FORMATION OF 

R. W. PRESSPRICH & CO. OVERSEAS, LTD. 

■0 PINE STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 1WH 
U.S.A. 

William I. Strub 

HAS BEEN ELECTED 

CHAIRMAN OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
AND 

GENERAL MANAGER 

Hugo weening 

HAS BEEN ELECTED 
VICE PRESIDENT 

NOi/EMaen i6, tiMs 

R. W. PRESSPRICH & Co. 

TAKE PLEASURE IN ANNOUNCING 
THE FORMATION OF 

R. W. PRESSPRICH & CO., INTERNATIONAL, LTD. 

80 PINE STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 10005 
U.S.A. 

F. S. KARAMAN 

HAS BEEN ELECTED 

CHAIRMAN OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
AND 

GENERAL MANAGER 

MOVfVeCR tj. 10*35 
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SLADE, HAMPTON & SON LIMITED 

ara proud to olfor for tala a 22-carat gold Medal commemorating 

the 26th ANNIVERSARY OF DUNKIRK 

thia it the first and ao far the sola Dunkirk medal. 

A strictly limited minting of 1000 A Medals and 1500 B Medals has been struck 
by the leading London gold meiters and assayers. The first 500 A & B medals 
have bean reserved as sets bearing corresponding numbers. 



Designed and modelled by Geoffrey Colley, A.R.B.S. who has captured the 
powerlul personality of Sir Winston Churchill which inspired the nation In 
those dark days. All who lived through them will remember the famous siren 
suit in which he is depicted on the obverse ol each medal. On the reverse of 
each medal is a breathtaking portrayal of the last dramatic stand on the 
beaches. 


Each Medal is London hallmarked, individually numbered and supplied in a 
lined leather presentation case, accompanied by a numbered certificate. 


Releiences 

Diameter 
Inches Mm 

Minimum Weight 

Oz (Troy) Grams Price 




kHifi nTBPniLfl 





SETS (A + B bearing corresponding numbers in set case) £142.10.0 (inc. £22.10.0. P.T.) 


1 All orders will be ackiiowtedood and dealt with in strict lotatlon 
3 Delivery will commence mid December 1965 

3 As soon as the laaue is oversubacribad, monies subsequently received will be 
returned immediately 

Slade, Hampton 4 Son Limited, 34 Wood Lane, London, W.12 
Shepherds Bush 0481 Member ol the Industrial Bales Bervlaes Group 
• HERE-— 

To: Slade, Hampton & Son Limited, 34 Wood Lane. London, W.12. 

Please aitppiv the foltowine medaie in presentation cases at your risk by registered and 
insured mail: 

2S1h Anniversary of Dunkirk Gold Medal 

.sots (one A and one B)' @ £142.10 j0 £. 

.A Medals ^<£115.15.0 £. 

.B Medals (»• £ 20.16.0 £. 

I enclose chequv/M.O./cash for £. 

Did you serve nt Dunkirk ?^YES/NO 
Name 

Address • 


62711 
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to give Cunard a licence. But by that time 
the Cunard management’s interest was 
whetted, besides wUch it had bought two 
big jets and it therefore counter*ployed. 
It started to negotiate with the soon-to-bc 
independent West Indian islands to run 
airlines for them. Up to independence, 
BOAC had a monopoly of the routes to 
and from the islands,. Cunard’s move 
created a real possibility the islands would 
become springboards for far more serious 
Cunard competition on the North Atlantic 
than the original daily London-New York 
flight would have been. The BOAC man¬ 
agement was by this time well aware of the 
ghastly state of the corporation’s finances; 
k panicked, and bought off the competition 
on tenns under which Cunard simply could 
not lose. 

If Cunard had been a greedy, grasping, 
cheerfully money-grabbing company (how 
its shareholders must wish it was), this 
merger would have been followed by de¬ 
mands from Cunard for a BOAC reorgan¬ 
isation to stop the losses, and this must 
have been what Mr Thorneycroft and bis 
advisers had hoped would develop. Civil 
servants sometimes have naive ideas about 
the way private industrjr is run. All that 
happened was that withm seven months of 
the merger having taken place, the one man 
in Cunard who knew about aviation, Mr 
Harold Bamberg, upped and went, leaving 
BOAC, without bis disturbing thorny pre¬ 
sence, to continue on the course chiat led 
to the writing off of £iio million and a 
capital rc-yaluation that starts the corpora¬ 
tion off with a reserve of ^30 million that 
several members of Parliament thought 
over-generous. 

Un-Competition 

C UNARD can judge itself fortunate to have 
done as well as it has out of its original 
efforts to compete with BOAC, although 
Sir Basil Smallpcice must hardly feel com¬ 
fortable about the parliamentary drubbing 
given to Cunard and, by at least one mem¬ 
ber of Parliament, to him personally. One 
would have expected the company to make 
some reply, if only to indicate whether it 
was, or wasn’t, willing to negotiate a wind¬ 
up of its BOAC agreement, but there has 
been no sign that it will. The other inde¬ 
pendent airlines have come out less well. 
The biggest of them, British United, has 
been paralysed for monchs by a seething 
dispute between the chairman, and the man- 
a^g director which culminated in the 
latter's abrupt retirement. This week, also, 
the hearing started of British Eagle’s 
(Hardd Bamberg's) appeal against the with¬ 
drawal of its licence to compete with British 
European Airways. 

This licence has not been withdrawn by 
the government, when it could be described 
as a bias against private airlines, but by the 
licensing board itself after Eagle suspended 
its services. It did this because with per¬ 
mission for only 1^0 flights a day, the air¬ 
line was losing million a year. It needed 
more flights, Mr Jenkins had publicaily 
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warned k would not get . them. So the 
licences were transferred to British United, 
but from Garwick. Services from Gatwick 
are no substitute for services from Heath¬ 
row, and before the commissioner throws 
out Eagle's appeal (as even the optimists 
expect him to) he might put into the scales 
all those small amenities that mean so much 
to passengers and which miraculously 
started to appear as soon as British Euro¬ 
pean Airways had competition on the 
domesde routes. But in the long run, 
whether or not Mr Jcitkins decides to re¬ 
prieve Eagle for the good its presence does 
BEA (there ate worse arguments for doing 
$0) he should do some long-term thinking 
about whether any air licensing system can 
sensibly be operated under which the in¬ 
dependent aklines may only fly as many scr- 
tnees as the licence says, but the corpora¬ 
tions may put on as many flights a day (or as 
few) as they choose. This is operating one 
law for the rich and another for the poor. 


COAL 

Accelerating the Closures 

O NLY one part of the Government’s 
financial reconstruction of the 
National Coal Board really changes any¬ 
thing meaningful: this is the accelerated 
closure ci exhausting and uneconomic pits, 
about which the Board announced some 
details last week. It is the only practical 
and useful part of the exercise, and there¬ 
fore, inevitably the least popular. Under 
the previous programme, miners in some of 
these moribund pits might have expected 
five years' grace; now, amid much head¬ 
ache in an industry peculiarly closeknk in 
human terms, this comes down to little 
more than two. About 150 pits will 
probably be gone bv 1968, 60-75 ^ 
instead of 30-40 ; and the future of another 
80-85 pits will be kept under review. 

This exercise is positive. To cut the 150 
worst pits off this industry of 520 goc^, 
indifferent and bad ones will not necessarily 
cut total output by anything like the total 
tonnage that those worst probably now 

British Coalmines' Future: 
The Categories’^ 


(Numbers of pits) 


NCB Divisions Going 
on pro¬ 
ducing 

Future 

un¬ 

certain 

To be 
closed 
(or 

merged) 

Scottish 

23 

13 

33 

Northumberland 




and Durham 

38 

20 

48 

Yorkshire 

75 

10 

13 

North Western 

14 

6 

18 

East Midlands 

61 

5 

11 

West Midlands 

19 

8 

2 

South Western 

47 

19 

25 

Kent 

4 pits uncategorised: future 


under review 


Great Britain 

282 (286)85 (81) 150 


* Open to review: mines con be "promoted'" 
or "demoted." 
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produce. The industry has not disclosed 
what this is; but the Fuel Policy white 
paper last month spoke of 150 pits pro¬ 
ducing about 20 per cent of the industry’s 
output,’’ i.e. about 35 million tons, as hav¬ 
ing the heaviest financial losses. What the 
closures should achieve is the chance to pro¬ 
duce some of that tonnage from far better 
pits, now running power loaders far below 
practicable capacity. 



It is possible from the outside of this in¬ 
dustry to doubt whether‘even these real 
changes in the Coal Board’s operating 
economics will be enough to make it fully 
competitive by the seventies with other 
fuels at the level of total output that the 
Ministry is postulating, some 170-180 mil¬ 
lion tons a year. But the managerial effort 
is clearly b^g exerted in the rieht direc¬ 
tion. The only way for the coal industry 
to compete in a fully employed economy, 
over time, is to reduce the very high labour 
content of its costs—^which means moving 
as fast as may be towards economic ** face 
automation,” with the increased labour pro- 
ductivi^ this will engender. This the Dial 
Board is doing. Berore 1970 it will need 
to be cutting down the labour force in 
currently economic mines, as weU as the 
notoriously uneconomic one of today. 
Whatever future tonnage Lord Rbbens 
eventually hopes to be able to produce 
economically and sell, he knows that it 
may eventually have to come from a labour 
force nearer a quarter dian half a million. 
Gliick Auf I 

ATOMIC COSTS 

The Trouble With PWRs 

HE contract to build the world’s biggest 
atomic reactor so far, with an electrical 
output of 873 megawatts, went to American 
Westinghouse this week. Yet when Westing- 
house bid through its British liccncees for 
the Central Electricity Generating Board’s 
Dungeness B contract earlier this year, it 
came a poor fourth, with generating costs 
of around 0.52 pence per unit against 0.46 
pence for the winning bid. This is a go<^ 
20 per cent higher than the figures expected 
to be achieved at the new Indian Point 
reactor, so what went wrong ? There is a 
difference in the power output of the 
reactors, 600 MW against nearly 900 MW, 
and this would automatically tend to reduce 
capital costs. The Westinghouse Indian 




i'oip.t tender gives a figure ff per kilo¬ 
watt. There is a difiercnce m the ground 
rules. Ccnsolidaietl Kdison, buying Indian 
(*tdnt, costs its nuclear plants on the same 
basis as its ihcrnial pJants, namely capital 
charges of 13 per cent and a life of 30 
years. The C'EGB in Britain is stricter, 
allowing for a life of only 20 years ; but, 
against that, capital charges arc only 
around 8 per cent, so there is a tendency 
for the differences in ground rules to be 
self-cancelling. 

The real handicap under which Westing- 
house is operating whenever it bids for a 
large nuclear contract outside the United 
States is the absence this side of the 
Atlantic of the sort of fabricating plant its 
reactors require. They operate in water 
held under very considerable pressure. The 
pressure vessel for the first nuclear power 
station ever run in the United States, which 
was only 60MW, had walls more than 8 
inches thick. The nastiest that British con¬ 
structors are asked to weld is 4 inches, and 
there is not much of this. At Indian Point, 
the walls may he more than a foot thick in 
pans. Neither Britain nor continental 
Europe has facilities for welding this sort 
of steel into the vast size required for a 
nearly 900 MW reactor. Even in the 
United States, this cannot be done on site ; 
it has to be fabricated at the plant and 
then, in the case of Indian Point, floated 
up-river to the power station. In con- 
,sequcncc, pressure vessel fabricating costs 
in Europe tend to be disconcertingly high, 
with the penalty getting worse as the size 
of reactor goes up, and this tends to offset 
the economics of scale that normally work 
in nuclear power's favour. Short of float¬ 
ing its pressure vessels across the Atlantic, 
it is difficult to see what Westinghousc can 
do about this. 

INVESTMF.NT ALLOWANCES 

Cash Grants After All? 

I T now seems almost certain that the gov¬ 
ernment is going to rea>nstitute the 
investment allowances in one form or 
another; and quite probabL* that this form 
will be straight cash grants. The Treasury 
has been making it hastily clear that recon¬ 
stitution of the “ lost" investment allow¬ 
ances will implv a a^rperation tax of around 
38] per cent rather than 35 per cent. This 
is logical enough, and indeed goes back to 
square one. For the figure of 38' per cent 
was the one generally assumed by City 
analysis, on the basis an unchanged totid 
tax take, before they had woken up to the 
devaluation of the investment allowances: 
it was on the basis of that loss itself that 
government spokesmen were pointing out, 
in the heat of the exchange crisis a year ago 
this w'oek, that tills influence reduced the 
straight ‘‘ parity ” figure to 35 per cent. 

The Chancellor has now been told by 
many industrialists, including leaders of the 
Confederation of British Indu.stry, though 
not by Sir Paul Chambers, that they would 
prefer 38! per cent corporation tax plus 
increased investment incentives rather than 
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35 per cent corporation tax without them. 
And that, undoubtedly, would be the gov¬ 
ernment’s own choice. The prime minis¬ 
ter’s weekend referenee to “ dynamic new 
proposals to help the modernisation of 
British industry ” in the next few weeks 
must surely mean that the investment in¬ 
centives will be announced ahead of the 
budget. 

Whatever the ultimate crudities of sub¬ 
sidising investment in general, there is obvi¬ 
ously a case for at least making the subsidies 
one gives clearly identifiable to the people 
who get them. So cash grants, provided 
the obstacles can be overcome, would be 
sensible enough. Admittedly, the survey 
published by the C6I itself last week sug¬ 
gested that businessmen would prefer, 
second to completely free depreciation, the 
existing system. But the large number of 
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non-respondents to this survey left the vital 
question open: whether the bottom one- 
third of British industry actually knows that 
investment in a new machine costs less than 
if appears to. 

ADVERTISING BAN 

Fuel is a Four Letter Word 

HADES of 1945 ! The reflexive speed with 
which the government moved to stop 
the gas and electricity industries advertis¬ 
ing fuel which for two days last week they 
could not supply—and coal and oil too, 
because it would not be fair to leave them 
the field, would it ?—must have brought a 
tear to many a rheumy eye. This was a 
return to the doctrine cl equality of misery 
—of grey, common discomfort. Not that 


PACKING FOR EXPORTS 

Put It On Pallets 


Till*, diivl difficuliy in cutting the handling 
a ISIS of exp«>iis stems from the variety 
of sizes, shapes, and vvei.ghts of the pack¬ 
ages e.xporied. British exports range from 
boilers to razor blades, as well as stockings, 
chemicals, motor cars, and church bells. 
More than half the cargo carried in Britain’s 
deep sea liner trades is loose—and heavily 
labour intensive. Throughout industry as a 
whole, the Ministry of Technology calcu¬ 
lated that tlic country’s total annual materials 
handling bill to be over £1,000 million— 
with materials handline costs varying from 
15 per cent to as much as 85 per cent of 
manufacturing costs. 'I'his bill can be sub¬ 
stantially reduced it more goods and 
materials can be handled by machines 
instead of men. 

Ever since the war, when the US Army 
recovered the cost ot 6,000 fork-lift trucks 
and 6 million pallets in one year’s labour 
saved, moving things stacked on pallets—flat 
frames ot wood—has been the cheapest and 
quickest way of mechanising the handling ot 
goods not susceptible to bulk handling 
tcchnic|iics. But it i.s 1 lesson not t.ikcn in 
Britain. 'IVaditionally, British shippers say 
dial pat. king alone is expensive enough, why 
spend more on palleis ? And, if pallets, 
wliat size ? Many companies have their 
own : L^nilever, the biggest user ol pallets in 
the couniiy, lost.’s about 40,000 pallets a 
yeai. Which points to the basis of much 
of the resistanec. How i'> the manulacturer, 
shipper or whatever ro get the empty pallets 
back } 

Switzerland started to solve this problem 
13 years ago by a national pallet pool and 
di.n principle, with a standard sized pallet 
was extended throughout Europe in 1961. 
Pallet pools on the cs'mtinent arc under the 
wing of a national transport organisation fin 
Switzerland it is the Railways, the EEC' 
gave it to the International Union of Rail¬ 
ways. hut road hauf^ers arc also in the 
scheme' which organises the pools in all the 



hach lorry load takes one hour and 
costs C»s. per ton to discliarf>e zuhen 
loose, only 15 mmutes and is. per ton 
when on pallets 

main industrial areas. A firm wanting to use 
the national pool buys pallets for its own 
requirements and when sending off a ship¬ 
ment, draws the equivalent number of 
empties from the railhead or the road haulier 
carrying the goods. The main economies lie 
in the movement of empty pallets over the 
shonost possible distance ; horn the rnanu- 
lacturer or customer to the nearest pod. 

In Britain, at last, a study group—with 
representative** from most of tl\c big indus¬ 
trial and tran.sport groups—is examining the 
praciicabiliry of a national pallet pool. British 
Rail could not, unfortunately, administer it 
because neither the majority of BR goods 
sheds—even the most modern—nor the 
general run of BR rail vehicles, arc suitable 
for regular flows of palletised traffic. So the 
study group is suggesting a special organisa¬ 
tion--possibly a consortium of transport 
companies—to administer the National Pool. 
But this W'itl be difficult and slow to set up; 
so the food, grocery and provisions distribu¬ 
tors—;ilong with the supermarkets association 
—arc discussing a pallet pool of their own. 
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For not only is Barclays Bank the biggest bank in Britain; the 
Barclays Group has more branches than any other banking organ¬ 
isation in the western world. 

In more than 4.100 branches in 45 countries Barclays are helping 
to build the business of tomorrow. 

^ The Barc^lays Group of Banks 

Money is our business 

Barclays Bank Limited. Barclays Bank D.C.O.. Barclays Overseas Development 
Corporation Limited.The British Linen Bank.Barclays Bank (France) Limiieo 
Barclays Export Finance Company Limited.Barclays Bank Executor and Trustee 
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public embarrassment might not have made 
sas and electricity climb down anyway. 
But to treat consumers children who 
must not be allowed to judge the facts of 
life was unforgivable. 

For this reason alone, the oil companies 
arc to be congratulated for their stand in 
refusing to accept a full ban, even though 
it cannot have been much of a battle: only 
about ;C35,ooo-worth of oil advertising 
between now and Christmas is at stake, 
compared with perhaps £200,000 of in- 
icjided advertisements for gas. Why did 
gas, wluch has been forging ahead as an 
economic growth fuel on the wings of its 
recent advertising campaigns, not stand out 
as well ? Its only serious shortage last week 
(in the West Midlands) was caused by a 
plant failure ; elsewhere it had plenty of 
capacity. But the (las Council’s chairman 
was presumably aware of the possibility of 
a Ministerial Order, directing him, and did 
not care to argue. He should have, if only 
to force the argument into the open. 

Meanwhile coal, even more puzzlingly. 
also bowed its neck—although there is 
plenty of that around and the gas and 
electricity cuts had given it its first good 
selling argument for years. It is hard to 
believe that Lord Robens would concede an 
inch of advertising if he thought it worth 
w'orrying about. But as a relatively small 
advertiser (£290,000 in the First half of 
1965 compared with gas’s £i.t inillion and 
electricity’s £840,000) he lost little and 
gained a respite from the nasty commer¬ 
cialism of his competitors, and perhaps a 
lever against them when the “ ban ” comjs 
off in February. Electricity could argue 
least—except to point out that most 
of its advertising is for off-peak heat¬ 
ing. which actually reduces demand at the 
peak, so that the most intelligonr course 
would be to step it up, not kill it. But it 
too is losing oiut to gas and has more to 
gain from the gag on gas than it loses from 
the gag on itself. 


HUII.DING SOCIETIHS 

More for Older Houses ? 

B uilding societies will have learnt little 
more this week about the ways their 
activities arc to be planned by the govern- 
ireni. As Mr Richard Crossman had fore¬ 
shadowed already, he will agree a total of 
mortgage funds to be advanced every year 
on new houses with the building societies 
and the other lending institutions. It re¬ 
mains undear whether this is to be a global 
money figure, or a number mortgages, or 
bc^th. Presumably, however, he will be 
mv^rc interested in the number of mortgages 
available for new houses. This total will 
presumably be apportioned between local 
authorities, building societies and insurance 
companies on some basis or other and again 
split between the societies, perhaps in the 
ratio of tfacir total assets. Societies will 
then reottiQ free to lend as much as they 
like on existing property. Tf building society 
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funds grow as quickly as in thj past this 
might very well mean that the societies will 
find that their funds available fer e.Yiscing 
properties will rise more rapidly than their 
trial availablv' funds. 

This will be fine if it means that there 
could be more mortgage funds available for 
the purchase cf older houses, Bars and half- 
expired leaseholds. Bui these arc the three 
fields in uhich building societies have 
hitherto bejn unduly reluctant to chance 
their ar.n. rely'ng rn a steady flow of “ good 
quality lending business—new houses and 
freeholds of standard design up to about 40 
ycais old. It would be highly unfortunate 
if, in these circumstances, the societies just 
lent more and more cn existing houses built 
after say abrui 1925. Th's would simply 
drive up the prices vf these houses, while 
doing nr thing to improve the markeiiibiliry 
cf older on.‘s, flats and half expired lease¬ 
holds, for which mortgages are harder to 
gel. This gap was partially and briefly 
filled by the local autlujrities before July. 


STAND-VWDS 

Screwmetric 

W ill! uncharacteristic fervour, the 
British Standards Instirution (backed 
by the Ministry of Technology'; on Tuesday 
came down heavily in favour of the metric 
dimensioned screw thread. It is urging 
British industry to give up all thought of 
switching over to the standard “ unified 
inch" system, which was adopted by 
Britain, the United States and the C!om- 
monwealth u decade or .so ago, and turn to 
the metric standard agreed upon inter¬ 
nationally last year. The metric standard 
is nowhere near universal yet—most coun¬ 
tries have several systems. ■ But it does 
have a vast potential following and it 
should get a push from the British decision. 

Also the metric system may succeed 
where the unified inch failed. The motor 
industry switched—it took seven costly 
years. But many companies and industries 
were discouraged when they found them¬ 
selves out on a limb. This time there 
appears to be wider support for the change. 
With the biggest manufacturer of screw 
threads, Guest, Keen and Nettlefold, lead¬ 
ing the campaign and the Government add¬ 
ing its weight there is a chance that ten 
years hence the job will be mostly complete. 


SPliHU 1 .IMITS 

Responsibility Abdicated 

O N Wednesday Mr 'roin Fraser, the 
Minister of Transport, abdicated from 
one of his responsibilities, but slightly 
redeemed himself by taking another one in 
hand. Sensibly, even if some time after a 
lot of people have died in uiuicccssary 
motorway crashes itf^thc recent fogs and 
frosts, there is to be a proper system of 
warning lights put on motorways at the 
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approach to a fog zone, together with an 
“ advisory ” speed Jirrit of 30 inph—though 
dangerous drivers arc chose least likely 10 
take advice of this or any other sort. 

Mr Fraser's abdicarifii came with his 
speed restriction of 70 mph on all roads 
between Christmas and Easter. To back 
up this measure he quoted a number of 
dubious foreign statistics. Such a limit is 
pointless because unenforceable in Britain, 
and doubly ironic since there arc so many 
useful accident reducers that arc cither un¬ 
enforced or not yet law. Among these are 
draconian penalties for drunken drivers ; 
regular tests of lorries and minimum 
power-weight ratios to prevent the holdups 
behind underpowered trucks that cause $0 
many dangerous situations ; a uniform 
policy in magistrates courts on driving 
offences ; concentration of ro.id improvc- 
mcnis on the many murderous bends and 
hump-backed bridges on our main roads : 
a stitler driving test including a compulsory 
night drive, together with a regular test for 
all drivers, starting with older ones (who 
may never have taken u test) and road 
offenders and finally, and most important, 
the removal of all speed restrictions that 
could net be efficiently policed. Were these 
being dynamically pursued then one would 
accept a speed limit—which should include 
a minimum as well as a maximum speed ou 
motorways—as a final coup de grace 
accidents. But as an isolated measure 
it is merely irritating to the driver—and an 
angry driver is a bad driver. 

SHORTER NOTES 

The long-drawn-out process of establish¬ 
ing why a British European Airwa>s 
Ambassador aircraft crashed at Munich 
nearly eight years ago should be a warning 
against the over-easy tendency to assume 
that every air accident for which it is 
impossible to establish a physical cause at 
the time was due to a mistake by the pilot. 
The first inquiry into the Munich accident 
pur the blame on Captain Thain, the senior 
pilot. Research later showed that the slush 
left by the German authorities on the run¬ 
way would have in any case made it impos¬ 
sible for his aircraft to get airborne (it 
didn't, and crashed at the runway's end). 
This week, with noriccablc reluctance, the 
German authorities re-heard the investiga¬ 
tion to allow for this new evidence. Three 
recent bad-weaiher crashes in Britain and 
the United States look on the surface as 
if they might have been due to pilot error. 
Or were the pilots placed in circumstances, 
by lack of information, by lack of instru¬ 
ments, by the characteristics of their air¬ 
craft, where they simply could not win ? 

• 

In a leading article *' While Britain 
Shivers ” in the issue of 20-26th November, 
it was stared that domestic expenditure on 
electricity, in real term.s, nearly doubled 
between 1954 and 1964, In fact, it nearly 
trebled, recording an increase of 186-189 
per cent. 
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BOAC cares... 




about going ^ces, quietly 


The BOAC VCIO »triumphantly swift, 
sitent, serene. It’s the most advanced, 
the most powerful, letUner in the world. 
So, vdnt does Ait mean to you ? 

The VCIO gets off Ae ground finter. 
Lands slower. Its Rolls>Royoe engines 


are at the bade, so all the noise is left 
behind you. The seats toiA ovw two 
years ra perfect. You get extra legroom, 
better support^ more cushioned-emnfert. 

So, where dMs it fly ? 

The VCIO flies to die U.S.A. And to 


the Caribbean. To Afiica. The Middle 
East India. The Far East And flying in 
the BOAC VCIO costs no more dian 
ordinary aircraft. 

So? Jon die BOAC VCIO, qpiiedy 
going places. 


BOAC TAKES SOOD CARE OP YOU 


BOAC vet]® 
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Generous men have been giving their frienc 
Freeman cigars at Christmks for 126 years. 


Be expansive. History is on your side. 

Give 50 mild Manikins in the cabinet box for <£2.5.10. 
or 25 big King Six cigars for £3.6.8. 





J. R. Freeman, Britain’s most experienced cigar maker. 
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RHODESIA 

Iran Moves 

Rhodesuls confidence in nding nui the crisis may »wwu have some subsianic behind 
ity with Mr Wilson hedf*ing on the oil embargo and the Treasury making it clear that 
the freeze on Rhodesiai^s sterling assets is more limited than it looked at first. Interest 
on a Rhodesian loan was paid promptly in London this week to reassure investors and 
/back up the promises from Salisbury that the value of the Rhodesian pound would be 
maintained. South Africa's altitudcf discussed below, remains the key to the siiuatiom 
Public opinion may well push Dr Verwoerd info more wholehearted support for the 
rebels than he nmv considers pidiiic. 


T n£ oil companies that are members of 
the Iranian consortium have been told 
by the Iranian government not to load oil 
for Rhodesia. S>trictly, legally^ the nQO»t 
that the Iranian government can do is to 
refuse to allow the petroleum to be puinx>cd 
frt>m the ground (where it owns it) since 
the mem<bers of the Iranian oil consortium 
have complete freedom in marketing under 
the Abadan agreement. In practice, the 
companies would be remarkably tactless 
not to pay attention to the wish;rs of their 
host government. And they are noi 

tactless. But, in the absence of orders 
from their own governments, they are 
continuing their dady rounds which 
includes refining at Umtali. Denied that, 
the companies are nonetheless determined 
to uphold contractual obligations.” In 
the end it is they who must apply the 
tourniquet to Rhodesia’s neck, and they are 
showing a strictly neutral, unpolitical Jack 
of enthusiasm for the projea. However, 
the Iranians by themselves could not 
bring Rhodesia to its knees, for all 
that they supply its oil; although Um<tali 
has been running Iranian crude, k could 
use other light Middle Eastern crudes 
with relatively simple modifications to 
-the refinery. And, while on. general 
principles the Arab world could be 
expected to act as one in this, there arc 
some small, oil-producing bits of it that are 
not members of the United Nations, and 
might 'not care too deeply anyway about 
the fate of a race which they have for cen¬ 
turies raided for slaves. 

The oil companies are more concerned 
than anything to presei^c their legal rights. 
Just such a clash as this is, they argue, the 
main justification for having politically 
neutral bodies to organise the trade in 
petroleum. If this line gave, there would 
be no end to the pressures brought to bear 
on the companies to further the aims of host 
countries. Shell was caught in just such a 
situation when Captain Galvao hijacked the 
liner Santa Maria. The company’s Ponu- 
.4pieae. representative was lold Shell. 


was not to bunker the ship in Brazil, but 
formnateJy for him it didn’t como to that. 
The United Nations makes its own law's in 
these matters. 


Help, Not Rescue 

Johannesburg 

A ftkr a week of confusion over pay¬ 
ments between South Africa and 
Rhodesia, in which the Rhodesian pound in 
unofficial dealings at one time sank as low 
as fifty South African cents, or 5 English 
shillings, bu.siness returned to normal on 
November i8th with the announcement 
from Pretoria that the South African Re¬ 
serve Bank had given the green light for 
** permissible finance and trade transac¬ 
tions ’’ to be resumed with Rhodesia on the 
basis operating before the declaration of 
independence. 

This week the commercial banks have 
been dealing freely in the Rhodesian pound 
at a rate of 200.75 rands sellers and 199.75 
rands buyers which is the virtual equivalent 
of par with sterling. The South African 
Reserve Bank had earlier denied instructing 
the commercial banks to suspend dealings 
in Rhodesian currency. The breakdown 
in business appeared to arise solely from 
uncenainty about clearing arrangements 
and doubts about Salisbury’s ability tq^cn- 
sure the convertibility of the .Rhodesiah' 
pound at current exchange nites. 

By Thursday of last week it was clear 
that the Bank of England was prepared to 
allow South Africa to continue its normal 
payments machinery with Rhodesia, pro¬ 
vided currency transfers were strictly in the 
normal course of business. It was appar¬ 
ently made clear to So'Uth Africa that 
Britain would nor tolerate South Africa 
being used as a backdoor for Rhodesia into 
and out cf the sterling area. So triangular 
deals litre prohibited and the South African 
banks fcannot deal in foreign cxchanjje on 
behalf of Rhodesians. Qearly in weighing 
up die underatandabk wish go hdp Rhode-. 


m wherever possible against the risk of dis¬ 
approval and even possible reprisals. South 
Africa made the decision to the game 
with Britain out of straight sdf-interest. 
Doubts about the backing for the Rhodesian 
pound have also been quietened at least for 
the moment by the disclosure by the 
Governor of the Rhodesian Reserve Bank, 
Mr N. H. B. Bruce, that "substantially more 
than half ” of Rhodesia’s reserves £20 
million odd) are now held outside Britain 
and that there is adequate currency avail¬ 
able for iinandng trade within the limits 
imposed by Salisbury’s tight (schange and 
import restrictions. Nevertheless Semth 
African commercial banks are advising their 
customers to cpiote in rands and nor in 
Rhodesian pounds. This involves an ex¬ 
change risk for the Rhodesian importers 
who are in turn covering this by buying 
rands forward from the Rhodesian Res^e 
Bank. 

South Africa’s hard-headed approach 
implies that it is unlikely that South Africa 
would consider giving any sort of help 
which might endanger its own valued mem¬ 
bership ctf the sterling area. Certainly the 
notion that South Africa might guarantee 
the long term convertibility of the Rho¬ 
desian pound by linking the two currencies 
together and allowing &em to draw jointly 
on the combined gold and forei^ currency 
reserves of the two areas is right out of 
court. 

So far Dr Verwoerd has reiterated South 
Africa’s basic principle of non-intervention, 
saying that normal relations would continue 
as bdwe; that the Rhodesian crisis is a 
domestic matter between the British gov¬ 
ernment and Rhodesia; and that South 
Africa does not agree with boycotts and 
would not support them. 

This strictly legalistic stand has conv 
forted those in the Republic who believe 
it to be vital for South Africa to avoid 
becoming involved in Rhodesia, But 
it is far from rbfleaing popular senti¬ 
ment) which overwhelmingly backs Mr. 
Smith: 

^ It is ton early to guess how long Dr 
Verwoerd-. will be able to resist yielding to 
popular pressure both within and beyond 
the Nationalist party. It seems certain 
that South Africa will continue to seek 
ways of helping Rhodesia providing they 
do not jeopardise its own security. Such 
help is likely to be purely economic and 
take the form of a line df credit in South 
African rands to facilitate payments for 
imports and possibly the ^purchase from 
Rhodesia of more beef and a little more 
tobacco (see page 937). This is limited, 
commercial assistance. Frustration of aii 
international oil embargo could be another 
ihiog . altogether, . . . 
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That Accidental Surplus 

O NF. of the major items on the agenda 
at this week's annual meeting of 
ministers in the Organisation for Economic 
Cooperation and Development in Paris will, 
as alwajrs^ be the respective responsibilities 
of surplus and defidt countries in maintain¬ 
ing a wholesomely expansive atmosphere in 
international economiic relations. Italy will 
doubtless be congratulated for pruning 
domestic rc-expansion to absorb part of its 
large temporary surplus, and for investing 
that surplus iielpfully in Euro-dollars while 
k lasts. Gennany’s possibly premature 
moves agaiiisc a shon-lived deficit, on which 
we commented last week, will coming 
under scrutiny. So will France. 

France ’has now been in sizeaUe sur{dus 
for six yean in succession and has added 
$3,200 millioQ to its reserves of gold and 
fofieign exchange since the hi^y successful 
devaluatsoQ of end-1958. Tins chtoaic sur¬ 
plus poskion has been adikved, as such 
things tend to be, by a series of aeddents— 
or eo (he official account goes. The most 
leoeiK major accident was the stabilisation 
plan intnklijced in September, 1963, to 
prevent the rise in wages and prices from 
getting out of hand; but the continuing 
American capital outflow and the long 
import boom in Germany and Britain were 
major oontributory causes. The continuing 
surplus has been a useful prop for General 
de Gaulle^s freoent campaign against the 
dominion of the dollar in international 
monetary arran^ments. Happily for him, 
feats at the beginning of the year that the 
fu^lus was about to disappear have proved 
unfounded ; and there is a suspicion that 
M. Giscard d’Estaing, the finance minister, 
has been as alow as Ik has been in taking 
che brakes off the economy in recent months 
paitly because of an unwHlingness to see rlK 
siiiplus disappear. 

The finance ministry has jaw concluded 
a new batch of “ stab^ contcaocs ” with 
soxors of industry, induding hardware, 
tin-plate and galvonsaed household goods, 
cutlery, sewing machines, and wood fibre 
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panels. Mioeceen such oomracts have now 
been simed, giving the industries conceraed 
permiswm to put up the prices of some 
products on condition that they lower those 
cf others. The pressure on prices has eased 
somewhat in recent months, thanks in pan 
the persistence of spare capacity, so the 
finance minister apparently means to seize 
this c.ppcriunity for a gradual easing of the 
price Irecze, just as he earlier relaxed his 
credit controls when the rate of monetary 
expansion eased. The industrial production 
indices confirm that the expected recovery 
in activity has taken place in the autumn. 
French imports in September were up by 
fully 22 per cent cii September, 1964, 
though earlier they had been below 1964 
levels. ^ Exports, however, continue to 
boom still more strongly, showing a 30 per 
cent advance in Septem^r on a year earlier. 
The tourist balance has also been better 
than expected, while the strong inflow cf 
capital has continued, bringing in no less 
than $155 million in the first quarter of 
the year. 


One Concession 

French finandal officials will deny strong¬ 
ly that the record since 1959 adds up to 
chronic surplus. They see the present level 
cf their reserves as merely adequate, and 
would not welcome either a further big 
increase nor a sizeable decrea.se in them. 
(That precisely the same was said when the 
reserves were $1,000 million lower will 
confirm •theories that what matters with 
reserves is movement, not level.) They 
expect the surplus to be much reduced next 
year, for several reasons: the Americans 
must do something about their balance of 
payments, which is adding to the French 
surplus largely in the form of an inflow of 
capital; imports are likely to rise as French 
expansion gets under way again (industry 
now expects nadonal product to grow by 
about 4i per cent next year); and Britain, 
and to a lesser extent Germany, are Ekely 
•to become less avid markets for French 
e.tports. The ending of the sterling crisis 
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is also expected, to contribute to better 
balance: it is f)ointed cot that since the 
pound’s strong recovery in nud-Septembr, 
France’s reserves have increased no further. 
Thi! one major concession to international 
opinion is that the French admit that they 
should be net exporters of private long-term 
capital—this is written into the Fifth Plan. 
Talks are now being held between the 
finance ministry and major sectors of indus¬ 
try to sec how a greater quantity of direct 
I’rench investment abroad can be stimu¬ 
lated. But such efforts are always slow to 
give results, and the I^rcnch have been talk¬ 
ing about the problem for years without very 
much to show for it. Meanwhile, for all the 
grumbling in Paris, the inflow of American 
private capital is hardly likely to dry up 
overnight; indeed, there are signs that the 
French, having lost some plums, have 
decided to take a less growly attitude to¬ 
wards it. 


KUWAIT 

After Emir Abdullah 

death of the ruler of Kuwait, Shaikh 
X Abdullah al Salim al Sabah, sends 
British thoughts immediately to sterling and 
oil. For Kuwait supplies a large part of 
Britain's petroleum needs and holds a part 
, of the money it j^cts for it in sterling. But 
there is no obvious, immediate threat to 
. either of these. Whatever happens it is not 
in Kuwait’s interest to mess around 
with its biggest customer. Kuwait has 
indeed shown periodic concern about the 
safety of its sterling balances, and has 
carri^ out substantial switches. But this 
is still not entirely a straight banking 
relationship. It is often said, loosely, that 
Britain has to keep troops in Aden at 
Kuwait’s possible call to stop Kuwait turn¬ 
ing awkward wkh its sterling balances. 
Kuwrit’s sterling holffings are still, almost 
certainly, over £200 million (no precision is 
possible). Kuwait has two advisory invest- 
j ment oommktces, one for its sterling hold- 
; ings and one taking a broad international 
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INTERNATIONAL NICKEL-THE PACE-MAKER 



A quicker, healthier trip to your table... 

Wine travels better these days. So does milk. 

So do beer, fruit juices, liquids of every kind from all 
parts of the United Kingdom and overseas... travel 
better, keep better in strong, clean, durable 
nickel stainless ^teel. A new lightweight 
stainless steel tanker developed by International Nickel 
.is only one example of how industry—and you—are 
served by International Nickel. 


Nickel adds quality—and International Nickel 
supplies British industry with quality nickel in its most 
useful types and forms. More than that, it backs 
these supplies with the benefits of over sixty years 
of worldwide experience and continuous programmes 
of research and market development designed 
to find new and broader markets for 
nickel-containing products. 


INTER NATIONAL NICKEL 

INTERNATIONAL NICKEL LIMITED THAMES HOUSE MILLBANK LONDON 8W1 
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COMPANIES, 
LIKE PLANTS, 
MUST EITHER 
GROW OR DIE 


PROMOTES HEALTHY GROWTH 


Compunics need capital to help them grow, and capital 
is not always easy to come by —particularly Tor smaller 
companies in their early days. That's why ICFC came 
into being. 

The job of ICrC is a specific one—to advance long-term 
developmeni capital to small or medium-sized companies 
who need something more than short-term credit, but do 
not yet seek public invcslmcnt. Since we were founded in 
1945 with the backing of the Bank of England and the 
Clearing Banks, we base helped about 1.500 companies to 
grow; today we invest about a million pounds a month 


in companies in whose future we believe. Our plant purch¬ 
ase and leasing schemes enable companies to buy plant or 
rent it over a specified period, and we arc also able to 
advise them on such matters us stock exchange flotations. 
We make certain that every customer gels the help he 
needs in a form that ciisiires healthy growth withoul 
hnanciul strain. If you. too, are suflering from growing 
pains, come to us at ICFC. (t may be that we can help you 
as we have helped so many others. Send for our booklet. 
Capital for Business, Then come and talk to us about your 
.specific needs. 



Industrial and Commercial Finance Corporation Limited 
Picrcy House, 7 Copthall Arenue, London EC2 
CNBces ill Bifinifigham, Bristol, Cambridge, Cardiff, Edinburgh 
Glasgow, Leds, Leicester. Manchester, N'ew*castle-on-’l’yne 
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view. Kuwait's total overseas investments 
are now fafriy well spread. 

The problems of the succession to 
.Shaikh Abdullah are Knwait's own. It was 
his authority and willingness to be pro¬ 
gressive where necess«'iry, for instance in 
setting up a Parliament, that has kept under 
control conflicts between Arab nationalists 
and the ruling al Sabah family, and between 
the Jabir and Salim branches within the 
family. With this authority removed, there 
may be some brisk feuding. The first 
question is whether cr not the succession 
will hold: the Heir-Apparent, Prime 
Minister Sabah, is Shaikh Abdullah’s half- 
brother and, like him, a Salim and identi¬ 
fied with the mere conservative elements, 
where the Jabirs tend to lean towards 
Egypt. (One Jabir, an ex-minister, is pre¬ 
sently exiled in Egypt.) If family solidarity 
disappears, the two sides might play for 
support in Parliament where only the 
Nationalists would stand to gain. 
Fortunately, the pressures from outside the 
country—mainly from Iraq -have slackened 
so that, with luck, there should not be any 
external meddling to complicate matters. 
At present, the only substantive issue con¬ 
cerning Kuwait’s relations with other cotin- 
tries thill might be affected by these ^poten¬ 
tial) conflicts is the terms on which com¬ 
panies operate ih.*rc. Earlier this year, its 
Parliament refused to ratify the settlement 
reached by the Organisation of Petroleum 
Exporting States with the oil comoanies. If 
the Nationalists’ hand is strengthened, they 
might feel strong enough to prepare mitre 
swingeing terms of their own instead. 


INDIA RV1SSIA 

Of Aid and Arms 

Calcutfa 

OTii Moscow and New Delhi have been 
curiously reticent about the 
discussions that the Indian Finance 
Minister, Mr T. T. Krishnamachari, held 
with .Soviet leaders during his eight-day 
visit. The only concrete result mentioned 
in the communique issued from .Moscow 
on November lyih is that the Soviet Union 
will supply maintenance imports required 
for Soviet-built plants on “a commereial 
basis" according to subsequent Indian 
explanations, this means against com¬ 
mercial credits. What still remains to be 
explained is the understanding—if any— 
reached on larger issues of trade and aid. 
Before leaving India, Mr Krishnamachari 
said that his purpose in going to Moscow 
was to find out the '' shape ” of Soviet aid 
for India's Fourth Plan starting next March. 
He has so far kept hi.s conclusions to him¬ 
self, evading even Parliament's request for 
information. 

Quite clearly, the gap between India's 
expectations and Russia's ability to provide 
aid remains uiibridged. Against £360 mil 
lion of Soviet aid tor the Third Plan, India 
started with a request for £325 million, 
bnt this was really in the nature of an ask- 
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inp bid. It was later trimmed to ^^450 
million, of which one-third was sought as 
non-project aid. IXsdiaskms held in May 
were inconclusive, the Soviet side charging 
that New Delhi had fallen down on home¬ 
work it ahould have done on projects for 
which aid was being sought And the 
Russians suggested that India shouki try 
to pay for more of its roquirementa of 
metals and ocher basic oommoditics by 
expan^g its exports to Russia. 

While the Soviet Unioo is willing to see 
trade between the two countries doubled 
by 1970—this target was mentioned in the 
Shastri-Kosygin commuii^ue-^lndia is 
having a hard tame deciding what it can 
offer to export. Traditional commodities 
like jute and tea have reached saturation 
level already. Exports from newer indus¬ 
tries have the disadvanuge that in almost 
every case their production involves draw¬ 
ing upon India's slender resources of free 
foreign exchange for raw materials and 
compoiieurs. As the Statesman .said this 
week, this is not going to bs easy unless the 
Soviet Unicn provides at least correspond¬ 
ing relief in helping to finance such im¬ 
ports. This largely explains why the trade 
agreement which was to have been con¬ 
cluded by September remains still un¬ 
signed, with final decisions now expected 
when the Soviet minister for foreign trade 
visits India ne.xt month. 

Perhaps the most important reason for 
reticence on both sides is that deliveries of 
defence material and equipment form an 
increasingly large part of the trade plan. 
Pakistan's foreign minister. .Vlr Bhutto, 
followed closely on Mr Krishnamachari’s 
heels to Moscow with the declared object 
of persuading the Soviet Union to with¬ 
hold military supplies. And New Delhi is 
not unaware of growing Western concern 
that military needs rather than economics 
may be selling the pace for its trade with 
the Soviet Union. 


CHILE 

The Other Copperbelt 

T iif. desperately disappointing copper 
strike in Chile is now one weary 
month old. The government of President 
Frci, a man in the Kennedy image, is the 
great liberal hope of that part of the world. 
To supporters of a new deal in Latin 
America, it seemed almost too good to be 
true when he followed his victory in last 
year's piesidcntiai eleaions with a victory 
in this year's congressional elections that 
gave him effective control of the legislature: 
the main reservation is that he still has to 
use his majority in the lower house to over¬ 
turn amendments suggested by the Chilean 
Senate, where his opponents from the 
" traditional " parlies (including the com¬ 
munists) still have a majority. President 
Frei's main legislative programme for Chile 
this year rests on a progressive bill for land 
reform, which will annoy the right wing ; 
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and on a sensible piece copper legista- 
rion, which has annoyed the IdEt win^ The 
copper legislation stems from a dosely bar¬ 
gained agreement with the big American 
copper companies operating in C^. 
Un^r it, the three big American companies 
(Anacondhi, Kenneoott and Ceno) and the 
Chilean government proposed to combine 
in an investment programme that could 
nearly double Childs output of copper in 
five years: from 685^00 tons in 1964 to 
1,200,000 tons in 1970. Since more than 
one half of Chile’s export earnings come 
from copper, the importance of this cannot 
be over-estimated. 

The copper bill passed the lower house 
of congress. In the Senate, President 
Frei’s opponents—cornprised of socialists, 
communists and the middle class radicals— 
duly wrote in a scries of wrecking amend¬ 
ments that would make economic operauon 
by the American copper companies quite 
impossible: one amendment, for example, 
demanded a wildly expensive bonus for all 
copper workers, equal to six months’ pay. 
to celebrate the new legislation. After a 
debate, which ended in'a fist fight in the 
chamber, the lower house deleted the worst 
of these amendments, although the bill that 
has now gone to the President for his 
acceptance or veto still differs from the 
original agreement with the American 
companies in some important respects. 

KEY INDICATORS 


WORLD COMMODITY PRICES 


Copper prices had fallen £10 a ton to 
£520 10s. for spot metal by mid-week, 
although the two main sources of 
supply remain in as much trouble as 
they could be. 

Cocoa gained another 13s. a cwt. 
while the market talked itself into 
thinking it had a real shortage on its 
hands—although stocks must be far 
larger than the shortfall now expect¬ 
ed between this year's production 
and next year's consumption. 


Our all-items indicator fell by 0.1 
points in the week to November 24th. 
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Unhappily, in the fouvUi week of Octo- 
'ber, ilia poppfr workers went on strtt»< 
thoy ata dmanding that ac least some of 
the Senate’s wred^iog araendnrients—i»- 
ctnding ths six months’ pay bonus—be 
re-inserted in the bill. ITic strike has 
depressed those who had hoped (with some 
evidence on their side) that support for 
President Frci had grown among the cop¬ 
per workers; the continuance of the strike 
for a month is more depressing still, and 
there arc strong grounds for supposing that 
the 17,000 strSters have been able to hold 
out this long only because they arc getting 
finance from some outside source. The 
sickening question has to be raised whether 
the appearance of a powerful and unintel¬ 
ligent trade union movement on the Presi¬ 
dent’s left might wreck the whole Frel ex- 
perknem, as it has wrecked (jadmitcedly 
much less hopeful) reform movements in 
Argentina and Bolivia before. To that, all 
who believe in the ultimate triumph of 
oommon sense in sorely-pressed South 
America can only answer nil desperan- 
dum ”: at least, not yet. 


ISRAIIL/COMMON MAKKl-T 

Tariff Retaliation ? 

I SR<\i<i.r citrus growers are angry about 
the Common Market's decision to fix a 
relatively high series of rd'ereiicc prices for 
imported oranges in order to protect Sicilian 
growers, who supply only about 5 per cent 
of the market. 'Fhe row is being closely 
followed by some not disinterested govern¬ 
ments far away. Israel's annoyance has 
been increased by the proposal that the 
new arrangements should start in January, 
which discriminates against suppliers whose 
fruit ripens late. The large majority of 
Israel’s oranges are exported during the first 
four months of the year. 

The Minister of Commerce and Industry 
in the outgoing government, Mr Tsadok, 
has been sent to negotiate with the common 
market countries in a last-minute attempt 
to alter the course of events. There have 
been suggestions that—besides the argu¬ 
ments hitherto presented—the possibility of 
retaliation against certain Israeli imports 
from the ££C, such as motor-cars, be men¬ 
tioned. The imposition of discriminaitory 
tariffs on car imports from France, West 
Germany and Italy would certainly result 
in the virtual suspension of such imports 
in favour of British, Scandinavian and 
American vehicles. Rut the readiness of the 
Israel govemment to follow so bold a path 
cannot be taken for granted. 

'Hie Israeli orange growers fear Chat 
higher orange prices within the EEC will 
reduce demand there, with the result that 
larger quantities of Spanish, Israeli and 
Maghreb oranges will have to be sent to 
other European markets where prices will 
fall in consequence. On the other hand, a 
richer Europe may pay more for its oranges 
and eat them toow 
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TVA OH UNION BANKING 

: . ' 

Unfair,to Bankers ? 

Frankfurt 

KRMAN trade unions are bringing 
bankers’ wrath over their heads for 
being too sharply competitive in the money 
market. The founding of a new savings 
bank subsidiary by the trade unions’ Bank 
fiir Gcmcinwirt.schaft has started a major 
row over advertising practices in German 
banking. The new Bank fiir Spareinlagen 
und Vermogensbildung (BSV) was set up to 
exploit the opportunities created by a law 
passed a few months ago that waived pay¬ 
ments of tax and social insurance contri' 
butions up to a yearly maximum of DM 312 
(about £28) to anyone who would invest 
stich waived payments for five years. Since 
the state will also pay savings premiums 
on such investments, the effective interest 
yield will be over 10 per cent. 

The building workers' union is now 
backing the idea by advising its 500,000 
members to open saviiig.s accounts with the 
BSV, and paying each member who docs 
so DM5 as an initial investment. The 
established banks arc furious at this kind of 
competition for deposits, and have appealed 
to the banking authorities to declare that 
the BSV is infringing the rules. The 
outcome could be that BSV will have its 
wings trimmed—or, alternatively, that the 
row will lead to a modernisation of the 
whole SCI of rules governing competition 
between German banks. 


I’RAGH HMBARCiOLS 

Liberal Russians 

T int present embargo on the export of 
so-called strategic materials from 
Britain to communist countries includes 
most types steel balls used for ball¬ 
bearings. The Russians, on their part, 
have no such inhibitions. In the first nine 
months of this year, Britain imported 
1(^35,000 worth of ball-bearings from 
Russia. This week a British company— 
Helipebs, of Gloucester—ordered a new 
type of Soviet baU rolling mill which the 
Russians have already sold to France, Italy 
and India. 

Steel balls for ball-bearings are now pro¬ 
duced in Britain and America by chopping 
up varying thicknesses of steel wire into 
billets which are first pushed through a 
die to form a rough ball that is then ground, 
hardened and polished to extreme accuracy. 
'I'he Russians appear to be selling (details 
of iheir machinery will nor be known until 
it is operating in this country) a continuous 
forming process for the production of balls 
from molten steel. British ball-bearing 
manufacturers have tftamined—and dis¬ 
carded—a ball rolling mill process in the 
past because it did not appear to offer any 
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significant cc(fnptnic advantages over cxi.si- 
ing machinery. Bpt Helipebs—which now 
makes steel grinding balls for cement mak¬ 
ing and other milling niachinery—thinks 
the Russian machinery'is better than any¬ 
thing else on the market for their present 
product. 


GERMANY 

Export Promotion Flurry 

Frankfurt 

III- concern over the trade deficit is 
shown by the sudden renewal of 
iiucrcst in export promotion measures, after 
years in which they were scarcely discussed. 
The banks arc leading the way, regardless 
of the liquidity famine threatening them as 
a result of the credit squeeze, in searching 
for possible ways of improving export 
financing. In this Germany has fallen some 
way behind its chief competitors. At the 
beginning of November the large group of 
private banks that arc shareholders in Aus- 
fuhrkrcdit AG decided to place a further 
DM 300 million (£27 million; at the dis¬ 
posal of this export credit in.stitution, rais¬ 
ing Ausfuhrkrcdit's total resources to about 
/1115 million. 

Since then, the Federal Association of 
Private Banks has announced that it is 
ready to lee Ausfuhrkredit AG have an un¬ 
specified amount of further funds for the 
granting of credit direct to purchasers in 
order to relieve exporters of long-term 
claims accumulated over the years, if the 
official export credit insurance agency, 
Hermes, will grant the appropriate financial 
guarantee. The bank association has also 
asked for the re-introduction of interest- 
rate preferences for export credit, which 
have been completely in the background 
for some years. Finally, it suggested that 
the proportion of risk borne by Hermes 
should be increased from its present 80 per 
cent lor buyer risks and 85 per cent for 
political risks. (In Britain, the Export 
Oedit-Cjuaranices Department normally 
curries 90 per cent of both these kinds of 
ri.sk, and 95 per cent of political risks aris¬ 
ing after shipments.; 


SHORTER NOTE 

In “ Subsidising The Shipyards ” (The 
Ecanomisty November 12th) we stated that 
in Japan all exporters (including ship¬ 
builders) can deduct a certain proportion 
of their export profit from their taxable 
income. This tax deduction ceased at the 
end of March, 1964. Instead, an import 
tax drawback scheme is to be introduced. 
Tokyo’s resolve to aid this industry can be 
s'^en in the credit terms that go with the 
$45 million tanker sale to Mexico that has 
ju^ beep announced. Mexico will have to 
put down only 5 per cent and will ha\T 13 
years to pay. 
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RHODESkAN REACTION 

The Silent City 


P OSSIBLY the most notable feature of the 
City of London's reaction to the sanc¬ 
tions imposed .on Rhodesia by a Labour 
governinent, with the partly grudging sup¬ 
port of a Tory opposition, has been its quiet 
moderation and conNtitutional good saisc. 
Once, and not so long ago either. City men 
—who would immediately have been called 
by their enemies “ City interests ”—could 
have been relied on to set up a howl of out¬ 
rage in language not far short of the quaint 
parody of capitalist prose favoured by the 
Peking press. Instead, it was left on this 
iHTcasion to a knot of Tory backbenchers and 
ihcir supporters in the so called Monday 
Qub to provide the traditional White 
Imperialist noises. The City, by contrast, 
has abstained commendably from any pro¬ 
paganda campaign to undermine the Gov¬ 
ernment’s declared policy of resisting Mr 
Smith's illegal act, even though City 
spokesmen, in private, may not be quite 
so wholeheartedly in favour of the sanctions 
as the bulk of the fmaacial press has been. 

This more enlightened sel^intcrcst in the 
C'ity's responses to political developments 
had a short-lived precedent in last year's 
initial reaction to the election of a Labour 
government, even though that soon turned 
to noisy disillusion during the sterling crisis 
in November, 1964. On this occasion, the 
City’s moderation doubtless reflects, to some 
extent, a widespread belief (right or wrong) 
that sanctions probably will not unseat the 
rebel regime in Rhodesia, and that they will 
eventually be lifted when their essential 
futility has been proved. Pardy, it is simply 
that Rhodesian business is pretty small b^r 
in the City, so that only a few British inter¬ 


ests have been even marginally hurt. But 
when all these reservations have been made, 
the fact remains that emotional right-wing 
responses are no longer as automatic in the 
Gty as they oflcc were. And.to suggest chat 
the change springs solely^ from a more 
sophisticated sense of public lelations would 
be doing the City an injustice. 


STORES BID 

Burnt Underviriting 
Fingers ? 

C ONTgAKY to the occasional snide 
cummciu, underwriters do have to 
earn their commissions occasionally. The 
British Shoe bid for Lewis's Investment 
Trust was nearly one of those occasions. 
Underwriters are involved in bids where— 
as in this ease—the bidder offers a cash 
alternative to a bid which is otherwise of 
stock plus cash. P'or a commission the 
underwriters agree to take up any unwanted 
stock (in this ease in British Shoe) at the 
indicated price. 

If the bid fails outright it is money for 
jam: the bidder withdraws his offer any¬ 
way. If it succeeds, and investors prefer 
cash, the underwriters are left with a lump 
of stock. Their cominission will accordingly 
be determined by their estimates of the bid's^ 
chance of success, and their estimate of the 
proportion of accepting investors who would 
rather have the cash. AH these calculations 
arc upset however where—as in this case— 
the bid and the cash option arc subsequently 


increased. By raising its bid BSC slightly 
diminished the value of its own shares. 
Worse still, as a result of this, more ex- 
Lewis's holders became likely to take the 
cash instead; though it is still not clear 
how many of the 86'\> of acceptors had 
taken the cash alternative. 

No doubt the difference was minute ; and 
Hill Samuel silenced the background 
grumbling by “ unilaterally *’ increasing the 
underwriters* comniission from 4 to 
1 V.. This raised their total commission 
from £240,000 to jC320,ooo, since Hill 
Samuel was giving underwriting commis¬ 
sion on the total acceptances and not—^as 
is more usual—only on the amount actually 
taken up. The underwriters are neverthe¬ 
less right to complain about the principle. 
The bid could have been increased by a 
material amount, and, in some future bid 
situation, this could happen. The Issuing 
Hoqses Association ought now to find an 
answer. 

Why has it not happened before? I'he 
reason seems to be that the practice of 
giving a cash option is a fairly recent de- 
^'clopment in the history of take-overs. 
Since the cash option became. normal the 
only prominent bid to be raised that comes 
to mind was News of the World's crack at 
Ha^cll Sun. But that failed. 


I.ONDON MARKHT 

Icy Profits 

A fter three weeks of indecision the 
London Equity market finally plucked 
up the courage on Wednesday afternoon 
and Thursday morning to break through 
to a new peak for the year-—of 416.7 on 
The Economist-Exic] Indicator. It then 
came back on Thursday afternoon, as if 
aghast at its temerity—or at the quarterly 
report from Imperial Chemical Industries 
which showed how severely margins arc 
being squeezed. Wednesday’s buying was 
prodded by the notion that the market 
would be flooded with money from share¬ 
holders in Lewis’s who had accepted the 
cash alternative to Mr Clore's bid. This 
could be a factor in the market for a few 
weeks, especially as the underwriting insti¬ 
tutions will probably treat the convertible 
loan stock they receive as fixed-interest 
stock, and not count it as part of ihcir 
equity investment for the year. 

While internal economic indicators 
fproducrion stagnant, unemployment still 
low) have been indecisive, sterling has been 
strong. But more important to the market 
has been that some big companies, notably 
Metal Box and Reckitt & Coleman, have 
managed to maintain or even improve 
their profit margins, though there has been 
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t Steady scream of amaller companies 
reporting sharply lower profits. But it is 
on these companies that most investment 
interest has been concentrated by the 
private investor recently. Bigger com¬ 
panies had had their rise earlier, and the 
institutions seem less active than a month 
ago. This could be a delicate situation if 
the small investor's enthusiasm begins to 
fade. 


BUSINESS: INVESTMENT 

FHf AR llOU>ING8 

.«v. . ’ ‘ ' 

Battling with the British 

P illar’s pre-tax profits arc up by nearly 
a quarter to £i.i6 million for the year 
ending July 31st and equity earnings have 
risen even more sharply from £407,000 to 
£570.000. But earnings per share have 
declined from 9.2d. to 8.9d., and the 
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decline is probably, understated, because of 
the completed changes .inHhe ^oup^ 
structure durifig'the year; Several of its 
loss-making subsidiaries have been put into 
“ Archiial,” which is owned fifty-fifty with 
Alcan and not consoMdated into the group’s 
accounts, so their losses arc no longer 
charged against the group’s profit. The 
buying (with Pillar shares) of Venesta’s 
stake in IndaU another aluminium company, 


MOTOR COMPANIES 


Real Profits—But Not Yet and 
Not for Everyone 


W ITH motor car production apparently 
levelling out at 5*7'\i below last 
autumn’s figures, and home demand down 
by 15 or 20%, the outlook for profits in 
the motor industry Is depressed on a number 
of counts. These Include reduced utilka- 
oon of capacity, increased dependence on 
exports wra tl^ir lower profit margins not 
entirely offset by the tax rebate, and the 
reduction (for the mtmient anyway) of in¬ 
vestment allowances—plus such new fac¬ 
tors as the levy payable under the new 
Industrial Training Act. Joseph Lucas 
estimates that it will have to pay £ i million 
in the levy, all of which it hones to get 
back : other companies, which have been 
less conscientious in the past over training 
schemes, will be les.s fortunate. Not that 
the results for the financial year to the end 
of July—^the traditional annual shut-down, 
stocktaking and year end for the industry— 
have been all that brilliant. 

Jo^h Lucas is in a uniformly unhappy 
position; ver^. heavily dependent on the 
supply of original equipment fot cars, it has 
been losing the infinitely more profitable 
replacement market to more aggressive con¬ 
cerns—a trend that the ending of resale 
price maintenance in motor accessories ha.s 
reinforced. Last year l^ucas suffered from 
increases in the price of base metals, nota¬ 
bly lead for batteries, and was unable to 
pass them on fully or quickly enough to its 
powerful customers. Although Lucas is 
strong technically, notably in diesel pumps 
with CAV, its products arc not in general 
easily exportable in themselves. Nor is the 
development of non-moior business big 


enough fo offset the long-term downward 
trend in Lucas's profits. 

S. Smith—now to change its name to 
Smith's Industries to prevent confusion with 
all the other companies called Smith quoted 
on the London market—is often compared 
with Luca.s, but is in fact a very different 
investmenit animal. For only 227.. of its 
turnover goes to the motor manufacturers 
as original electrical equipment. It supplies 
the parts that Lucas decs nor. Nearly 40“{. 
is what it calls “ consumer ” products, most¬ 
ly replacement parts and non-standard parts 
fer cars. Here Smith should grow with the 
increasing assumption that cars are not 
complete without radios, heaters and other 
amenities. Like Lucas its attempts to 
expand its ** aerospace ” division have been 
somewhat baulked by ^>veriMnent policy, 
but as an investment it must clearly be 
more attractive in the short and the long 
run. 

The British Motor Corporation's profits 
for the year were severely reduced by a 
scries of strikes which cost n in all over 
lO'V. of its theoretical capacity of one million 
vehicles ; and this last lO'V. is of course 
where the real profit is made. As the table 
shows, it and Rover, the other car company 
which has reported recently, employ less 
capital and get less sales and profit out of 
their employees, not only than General 
Motors, u world model in this direction, 
but chan Ford of Britain as well. 

Both Rover and BMC have room for 
improvement of profitability; both seem 
likely to take their chances. Just under a 
half of Rover's turnover still conies from 
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the Land-Rover: just under a third from 
the very successful Rover 2000; ch^ rest 
from the Rover 3-Litre, and the range made 
by Alvis. In the short run profits from the 
2000 arc likely to be slightly down. Pro¬ 
duction will be maintained over the whole 
year at the present 550-600 a week, but an 
increasing ^portion may be exported, at 
less profit. A steady increase in Land- 
Rover sales, where demand still comfort¬ 
ably exceeds supply, should be enough to 
off.set lower profits on the 2000. With an 
export rebate of over £i million likely. 
Rover looks happy enough for a year or 
two, even without the long-term certainty 
of a merger or takeover. Rover would be 
very valuable to Leyland (or any American 
company), but a more likely partner is 
Jaguar where Sir William Lyons still runs a 
one-man company with products comple¬ 
mentary to Rover’s. A merger might oe a 
sensible forestalling of more violent and 
unwelcome attentions. 

BMC is likely to expand and reorganise 
profitably in three ways. It has already 
taken over Pressed Steel (provided the 
Bi'ard of Trade does not step in to forbid 
the merger) and is likely to reorganise the 
body-making capacity of the group as 
thoroughly in the late nineteen sixties as it 
did the factories making mechanical com- 
pcynents in the early fifties. It also has a 
new engine plant coming into use in the 
next year. This will not help the 1965/66 
figures, but from then on will enable pro¬ 
duction of the transverse-engined front- 
wheel drive models to expand. These, the 
Minis, the 1100 range and the Austin 1800, 
already provide nearly three-quarters of 
BMC's car production, but the range is by 
no means yet complete. This year its 
hopes fer increased profits rest on two 
factors: using existing capacity to the 
full, uninterrupted by unofTicial strikes— 
although there have already been some this 
year ; and increased profitability per car. 
Prices on most models have increased in the 
last year, and this should show through 
fully in this year’s accounts. Nor is it 
likely that BMC will fail to sell any real 
part of its production this year. Given 
the new look of the BiMC management, with 
a far greater strength on the commercial and 
sales side than before, the company is sure 
of survival as a major factor in the world 
motoring industry. Whatever the short¬ 
term disturbances may be, the very steps 
that make it efficient ought also, but in a 
longer run, to make it increasingly profit¬ 
able. 
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THIS 18 HOW THE MONEY IS SAVED 

CwnimMn. cMt tor ohipam. wi. dMMy iirMw 
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Over 90% of Rotameter's traffic to Europe goes by air. This gives 
their customers a 24-hour delivery service compared with 10 days 
by surface transport. Not only is it quicker by air than surface but 
cheaper—as shown in the table. 

Service to customers, reduced warehousing and less travelling 
time for capital goods are some of the bonuses enjoyed by 
Rotameter. The International Cargo Advisory Bureau can show 
you how BEA Cargo can be used to your advantage. 

CONTACT YOUR CARGO AGENT OR NEAREST BEA OFFICE 

MJSTWR TUCKER IGRB WEST LRHDON RR TERMIIiM. 
CROMWELL RO LONDON SWT PHONE nO 4255 EXT 2403 


This booklet shows how rriiiny 
Riicceoifui ovportero savo / 
with BEA C»r90. Ash for r 1 
copy, ind an air/surfaco / 
cost companaoii for I 
your European axporlt. L 
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What is a Catalyst? 

And how does it work? 


Catafysts are or^of the great problem 
children of modern research. As any 
scientist and a good many laymen 
know: catalysts promote chemical 
reactions without themselves being 
consumed. 

Put most of the time we don't 
rea/fy know how they work. 

In the Gas Councirs Basic Re¬ 
search Laboratories at Fulham, head¬ 
ed by Doctor John Gray, a team of 


young scientists is trying to find out. 
Ttiey include nine Ph.D's in Physical 
Chemistry, all under 32. Three of 
them have worked abroad and re¬ 
turned to Britain, reversing the 
direction of the so called "brain 
drain." They and their supporting 
staff are aided in their work for the 
gas industry by some of the most 
advanced equipment. Mass-spec¬ 
trometry, infra-red spectrometry, gas 


chromatography and the use of 
radio-active tracers are among the 
routine techniquesemployed. 

The Basic Research Group at 
Fulham was founded three years 
ago—and is growing rapidly. In 
addition to work on catalysis the 
group is studying a variety of basic 
problems, the solution of which will 
help the gas industry to meet the 
increasing heat demands of Britain. 


In today's high sfj|IK%d world... the gas industry thinks of tomorrow 
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has had the opposite effeci in the consolida¬ 
tion of a profit-making company: and other 
acquisitions have brought new profits into 
the accounts for the first time. But 
as Pillar raised £900,000 by a rights issue 
in February some decline in earnings was 
to be expected, since the fumhng of over¬ 
drafts does not give shareholders a large 
immediate return on their money. 

Pillar pro^sses aluminium into extru¬ 
sions and anodised products, so die low 
prices, which the aluminium makers have 
found so harmful, work in its favour. Price 
subility has improved the competitive posi¬ 
tion of aluminium products, particularly in 
the building industry, and the extra cost 
of aluminium windows for an ordinary 
house is only £2-^3; but even this is 
enough to deter the ultra-conservative 
average British house buyer. But Pillar 
hopes that the government’s emphasis on 
council house building will give it a big 
breakthrough: aluminium window frames 
can now be coated with an acrylic paint 
even stronger than the metal, so the 
aesthetic objection against the cold look 
of aluminium windows no longer applies. 

Pillar also has interests, accounting for 
a third cf pre-tax profits, in publishing 
trade nKiga/incs, machine too] stockholding 
and piped television. The managing direc¬ 
tor, Mr J. A. Paterson, maintains that the 
non-aluminium interests arc making a satis¬ 
factory return and that there is no intention 
of selling them: but his voice loses its quiet 
but dedicated bullishness when he stops 
talking abiHit aluminium, and if anyone 
made a reasonable cash offer, one suspects 
jhai he would be happy enough to sell— 
and reinvest in aliimiiiinm. Gelling the 
British to take modern aluminium ware is 
JiHicult, but Pillar has done well so far. 
■J*he shares yield 4.5'V. ai 14s. 4'.d. and the 
net dividend is covered more than twice. 

VOSPER 

Change the Rules 

Hii proposed rearrangement of voting 
rights by Vosper, the builders of fast 
motor launches, virtually disfranchises the 
ordinary shavchoUers and gives complete 
control to the deferred shareholders. At 
the moment there arc 400,00c ordinary and 
500,000 deferred shares, each with one 
vote; it is now proposed to give the deferred 
shares to voies each. The actual control 
of the company is nor affected, since all ihc 
deferred 'shares and more than half ih.* 
ordinary shares arc owned by David Brown, 
whose own ordinary shares are not quoted. 
There is no chance of the proposal being 
.lunicd down at the general meeting; nw 
surprisingly, Vosper has stated that the 
parent company '* has no intention of «iis- 
pi>sing of any part of its holding.*’ The 
rearrangement is bein^ made to allow 
Vosper 10 ‘‘ pursue a policy of expansion by 
acquisition ” and tlic intention is obviously 
ip ensure that David Blown retains a firm 
grip on its growing subsidiary—it would 
have 5 million of the total 5.4 million votes. 
X'ospcr could, then, issue a further 4.5 mil- 


BUSINESS: INVESTMENT 

lion shares, worth over £11 million, with¬ 
out disturbing David Brown's control. 

The proposed rearrangement obviously 
offends the principle of democratic company 
government—one vote for one share. 
Although the big companies controlled by 
a amall voting minority, like Marks and 
Spencer, Thorn Electrical and Sears Hold¬ 
ings, have not actually enfranchised their 
shares, the institutional howl against 
Thom’s ha^t of making scrip issues cl 
shares against ordinary shares stopped the 
spread of the ’^A” share to more companies. 

Admittedly the minority sharehol^rs in 
Vosper could argue that so long as their 
financial rights are the same as the majority 
shareholders’ their voting rights are unim¬ 
portant. But the British Shoe Corporation 
affair, in which the minority shareholders 
objected to the borrowing of the company’s 
ample cash (at 7';..) by tl^ parent company. 
Sears, to finance its other companies, 
demonstmtes that the interests of minority 
and majority shareholders do not necessarily 
coincide. The Vosper rearrangement will 
allow David Brown to build up quite a size¬ 
able empire, and such easily controlled 
empires—and the willingness of sharc- 
hilders to surrender their votes—may ulti¬ 
mately work against the public interest. For 
while it is arguable that shareholders ought 
to be fully aware of their present renuncia¬ 
tion of their normal voting rights, in defer¬ 
ence to their faith in the present manage- 
mem, they tend to forget that they arc also 
pasting over control to a future management 
genemtiun. 

COPPitK COMPANIES 

Profitable Even by Air 

T int simmering crisis in Rhodesia has 
overshadowed the increased profits rc- 
I’H'irted by Roan Selection Trust and Zam¬ 
bian Anglo American for ihc year ended 
June 30, 1965. Continuing strong world 
demand combined with production uninter¬ 
rupted by strikes or hold-ups have raised 
RST’s profits before tax by 22% to £21.2 
million and those of Zambian by 5'X, to 
£7.3 million. Both companies have also 
increased their dividends. So the present 
yields on the shares, 13.6';., on Roan at 
46s. and 17% on Zambian Anglo at 
58s. 6d., obviously rcfleci the gigantic poli¬ 
tical quesiion marks rather than any 
economic assessment. 

The level of demand over the year was 
in fact so high that the two cojiperbelt pro¬ 
ducers were unable to meet all their cus¬ 
tomers' 01 dors despite the price rise of £44 
£304 a a year, which has 

more than ofisci the incrcas.: in mining 
vests. And this should cojirinuc for the 
next si.\ monih-s at least. Under their 
present plans, both groups are aiming to 
increase production by a tenth or more I'ver 
ihj next couple of years. I'uriher increases 
of output by both companies will depend 
on whether or niu the Torco process for 
mining low-grade ores, currently under¬ 
going tests in a pilot plant at Nkama, proves 
eco.nomicalj and on the negotiations uiih 
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the Zambian government to change the 
formula for calculating royalties, which at 
present makes it unprofitable to reopen 
marginal mines. 

The present royalties formula acts as a 
specific tax falling most heavily on high 
cost mines least able to affoid h. And 
since royalty payments are tied to prices 
on the l.ondon Metal Exchange, which have 
rocketed to heights avera^g £200 a ton 
more than the pioduocr ii&e, this levy has 
increased over the year from £26 to £45 a 
ton. The effect of this on Zambian’s Ban¬ 
croft mine for example has forced it to pay 
£1.9 million in royalties on top of a loss of 
£1.4 million on pure mining operations. 

Both chairmen felt that it would be more 
cquitaUe to tie royalties to profit so that the 
burden is shifted to the mines best able to 
afford it. Another solution not mentioned 
in the flirts mi^t be to return to a sys¬ 
tem of free market pricing, but one l^s 
volatile than the LME today. If the pro¬ 
ducers joined the Exchange and set up 
buffer stocks in copper, there would be 
one price for copper in between ihe LME 
and producer prices. Besides stabilising the 
long term price of copper, such a move 
would also appreciably reduce the cost of 
royalty payments. Perhaps this is what the 
present royalty formula is encouraging the 
producoTb to do. 

Tax concessions on last year's tem¬ 
porary ” tax increase were recently 
announced by 2 ^nbia's Minister of Finance 
Mr Wina. A blanket reduction from 9$. 6d. 
to 9s. in the pound was made, coupled with 
specific tax concession on stunc loss-making 
mines and ihi.s concc.ssjon could be in¬ 
creased—and extended to the new mines 
the Zambian government is so keen t*' 
encourage. 

rhe Rhodesian crisis and its fu>tentia) 
consequences on the copperbeli were only 
hinted at in the two reports. If Mr Smith 
decides to block the railway through 
Rhodesia to Bcira the cop}vr companies 
could resort to other ways of transporting 
copper out of Zambia. The Katan^ji 
authorities seem ready to ship Zamman 
capper along the line running through 
HHabethvillc to Angola and the Portuguese 
West African iwri of Lobho. Although the 
cost of using this line is similar ro the one 
ninning out to Bcira, it can for the moment 
only take about 25 % of the copiierbelt pro¬ 
duction. Provisional estimates suggest that 
an airlift 10 Dar es Salaam by I.ockhecd 
Hercules airfreighters would increase trans- 
porrarion cost to London by £.'!3 a ton. 
But wirh profits averaging £67 a ton this 
could well be a feasible economic proposi¬ 
tion in an emergency. 

If AAr Smith should play his ultimate 
iiump card and cut off power from the 
Kariba Dam. w'hicb supplies (hrce-quariers 
of the pi^wer needed by the cepp^-r mines 
ihcnrsclves, there seems little hope of avoid¬ 
ing a majjir disruption of production. 'Hie 
inine.s do have a certain amount of st.ind>by 
capacity: but of course even this depends 
tin the availability of coal (nurmnlly coming 
from Rhodesia) or fuel oil. 
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THE 

NATIONAL MOTOR AND 
ACCIDENT INSURANCE 
UNION LIMITED 

Tiie Amiiial General Meeting of the company will be held in Manchester 
on December 13th. The following are extracts from the statement of 
Mr David Mankp the chairman, for the year ended June 30, 1965 : 

llie National Motor and Accident Insurance Union Limited wqh 
founded in the year 1896. Although this is the Company's sixty-ninth 
Annual General Meeting, it is the first General Meeting since it became 
an independent Public Company, with its shares quoted on the London 
and Northern Stock Exchanges. 

As already announced. Consolidated Profits before tax for the year 
under review amounted to jC 1117,329 compared with £63,946 fur the 
previous year. A dividend of 7 per cent less tax (amounting to £32,900 
net) has already been paid as an interim in lieu »f final. 

Altliough these results rciiect great credit upon your Company's 
management, our overall underwriting experience was still unprofitable, 
"ilius, out of a total premium income in Accident business of £5,033.954 
our United Kingdom Motor business produced a premium iticonie (after 
reinsurance) of £4,045,247 and an underwriting loss of £68,070. How¬ 
ever, this was an improvement on ilic previous year, and although fore¬ 
casting in this field is always hazardous, it is cspec ied ihai the current 
year will show some further improvement. 

INCOlIllAf.lNC; PKOtdiISS 

Our Life Department, conducted by The Contingency Insurance Corn- 
piny Limited, is making steady but encouraging progress. In the lirst 
two years of its existence, the total Life business written amounted in 
sums assured to £2,224,908 of which £1.242.027 wa.s retained for our 
own account. 

Our biggest source of revenue has been investment income, which 
•mounted in the year under review to £280,311 compared with £171,816 
the previous year. During the current year it is expected that our Invest¬ 
ment income will increase still furriicr, and this is one of the iuctors 
which enable us to forecast dividends during ilie current year of not 
lest than 10 per cent less tax. 

Our subsidiary. The Contingency lir uniucc (Aimpany l.imitcd. in 
addition to its business in the United Kingdom, abo transacts directly or 
through its subsidiary the whole of our overseas business. In this con¬ 
nection, although we write business in Canada, and the West Indies, we 
have done no business in the United States of America for many 
years past, with the exception of Marine Insurance written in the London 
market. Our major interest abroad lies in Prance, where we have a 
branch oflice in Paris at 9, Rue dc Leningrad. I'ari^, Sc, with a substuniiul 
premium income. 

In July last, your Board luid the pleasure of appointing Mr N. G. | 
I.aing as Managing Director. Mr Laing was formerly Secretary of the t 
Accident Offices As.sociation. .and has been warmly welcomed by all our 
I’.xecutivcs. At the same time, we congratulate Mr R. Scacombe. Mr 
y. \X'. Hudson and Mr J. K. Bradshaw upon the improved results 
of the Company and its subsidiaries during the past year. All our 
Executives and Staff have been unsparing in their efforts to achieve the 
results already announced, and on behalf of Directors and Shareholder'. * 
alike, I tender to them our sincere thanks. 


THE 

NATIONAL MOTOR AND 
ACCIDENT INSURANCE 
UNION LIMITED 

L* assembl4e gcn6rale annuelle de la Society sera tenue le 13 Dtombre 
i Manchester. Le texte ci-dcssoua est un extrait de h ddclaration de 
M. David Blaidc, president, et concernc Fexercice tennind le 30 Juin 1^5. 

La "National Motor and Accident Insurance Union Limited’* fut 
fondle en 1896. Bien que cettc reunion soit la soixante neuvi6me depuis 
la fondation, elle est la premiere depuis la conversion en soci6t6 anonyme 
inddpendante, dont Ics actions sent cot6es aux Bourses de Londres ct du 
Nord de I'Angleterre. 

Comme ddjii annonce, Ics benefices consolid6s pour Fexercice en question 
sc montent u £187.329 au lieu de £63.946 pour Fcxercice pfdc^dent. Un 
dividende interimairc dc 7%, moins impots (sc montant u £32.900 net) 
u deja die payc a la place du dividende final. 

Bicn que ccs resultats confirment la bonne gcrance de la Socictc. il n'en 
i rcste pas moins vrai que dans Fenscmble de nos affaires d’assurance nous 
iravaillons toujour.s en perte. Ainsi pour Fassurance automobile le total 
des primes pcrcucs se monte k £5.033.954 pour la Grande-Bretagne, 
laissant net apres rcas.surance £4.045^47 mais Ics risques asurcs amcnenr 
une perte de £68.070. Ces rdsultats sont ndanmoins un progres par 
rapport u Fexercicc precedent et bicn qu’il csi difficile de prevoir le furur 
cn ce dumainc, nous petisons que Ic progres obtenu sera poursuivi pendant 
I Fcxcrcice en eours. 

j 

I PKOGKI.S I.NCOIIKAC.I AMS 

I 

, Noire Service Vie, sous la gestion dc l.a C'.oncLngency Insurance 
Company Limited," continue a faire dcs progres suivis et encourageants. 
Pour le.s deux premieres annccs, Ic chiffre total dcs assurances-vie se monte 
! a £2.224.908 dont nou avons garde a noire compte £1.242.027. 

I Notre plus grande source dc revenus est constitucc par nos placements 
qui nous rnpponcnt £280,311 pour Fexercicc en cours, au lieu dc £171.816 
pour Fexercice prdeedent. Nous pensons que Ic revenu dc ces placements 
continuera a monter, ct e’est pourquoi nous avons pu eiivisager dcs 
dividendes pour Fexercicc en cours, egaux ou supericurs k 10% moins 
impots. 

Notre flliale La “ C'.ontLngency Insurance Company Limited," cn plus 
dc ses activit6s en Grandc-Breiagnc, traiic dircctement, ou par sa filiale, 
Fenscmble dc nos affaires k Fetranger. A cc sujet, bien que nous assurons 
au Canada et uu.x Antilles, nous n'uvons pas fait d'affaires aux 
j Eiats-Unis depuis plusieurs annJes, sauf en ce qui conccriie les assurances 
I maritimes traitees sur le marchc de Londres. Nos principalcs aciivires 
Nont cn France, ou nous avons une agcncc fk 9, Rue de Leningrad, Paris 
Sc, dont nous rccevons un revenu appreciable en primes. 

En Juillet dernier, votre Conseil d’Administration a ct6 heureux de 
nommer M. Laing Administrateur-G^rant. M. Laing 6taic auparavant 
Secretaire de 1' "Accident Offices Association et il a chaleureusement 
accueiUi par tous les membres de la Direction. Nous voulons 6galement 
presenter nos compliments ii Messieurs R. Scacombe, V. W. Hudson ct 
J. K. Bradshaw pour les resultats plus favorablcs des affaires de la 
Soci<;i<^ et scs filialcs au cour.s de Fexercicc dcouk\ La Direction ct Ic 
personnel tout entier a poursuivi ses efforts ct a perrais Ic succcs de nos 
operations: dc la part des Administratcurs et dcs Actionnaires, je leur 
presenlc nos sinceres rcmercicmcnts. 
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INCOME AND PROFITS REACH NEW RECORDS 



Sir UtMt Harvii-Watt, 
Bait., r.D., V.Ut Q.C. 


The Anniiai General Meeting of Consoli¬ 
dated Gold Fields Limited was held in 
l^ndon on 33rd November, 1965. Sir 
George Har\*ie-Watt, Bart., t.d., d.l., q.c., 
the Chairman, presided, and in the course 
of his speech said: 

This has been another notable year of 
growth for Gold Helds. For the sixth year 
\n succession our income apd prmts 
reached new records. Our mining and 
industrial companies have made. fodd 
progress in the expansion of thdr o|mra- 
tions. Two important projects liavc been 
started, one in Africa and one in Australia. 
In Australia there have also been significant new acquisitions. 

The profit of tlic Group, after deducting luxation and minority 
interests, amounted to jCf<267,000, an increase of 22 percent, compared 
with 1961. All sections of the bmincss contributed to these excellent 
results, which have enabled us to recommend a higlicr dividend on an 
increased capital. Larger transfers to revenue reserves have also been 
made to help in the iiiiancing of the capital expenditure programmes 
now being undertaken by many ol'our principal companies. 

The expansion whicli occurred during the year is reflected in the 
(?.onsolidatcd Balance Sheet. Invcsuncius rose by million and, 
largely as a result of the acquisition of new subsidiary companies in 
Aii.stralia. there wore substantial incre.ises in l*ixcd and Curreiii Assets. 
Capital employed by the Group at the 30ih June amounted to £b5 
million, an improvement of £14 million compared with the figure at 
tlic end of the previous year. This growth in our resources came from 
the proceeds of the rights issue made to shareholders in July, 1964, from 
profits retained during the year, and i'rom additional borrowings. 

Our quoted investments at the 30ih June had a Stock Exchange 
value of £75 million. This figure, which exceeded the book value by 
jC47 million, was considerably greater than that at the end of last year. 
'I'his \v.4s mainly due to the higher prices ruling for our South Afrium 
gold and platinum investments. 

Total assets, taking Stock Exchange values for quoted securiiic.s, 
amounted to approximately million compared with £l(iO million 
last year and £5i million in 1960. Tlic distribution of these assets over 
the various countries in which we operate showed little change, approxi¬ 
mately one half being in South Africa and the remainder being spread 
over N\irth America. .Australasia and the United Kingckxn. 

GOOD YEAR IN SOUTH AFRICA 

In South Africa wc had a highly satisfactory year. Group mines for the 
first time achieved an annual output of over 5 million ounces of gold. 
The profits earned by the mincb rose by 10 per cent, to a new record lij^re 
of over jC3I million despite the fact that working costs continued to rise. 

Last year West Dricfontcin became the first gold mine to produce 
more than 2 million ounces of gold in a period of twelve months. 

The event of major significance for Gold Fields in South Africa was 
the beginning of work at the new Kloof mine. Construction of the 
surface installations is proceeding according to schedule, and initial 
production is expected to start early in 1968. 

Of our other interests, die most important is the investment in 
platinum. With the demand for this metal remaining strong, the outlook 
for Rustenburg Platinum Mines Limited, the operating company, is one 
of rising sales and higher profits. The company i.s at present engaged on 


an expansion programme which, when completed in 1066, will increase 
its existing capacity by 40 per cent. T^ist year our gross income from 
platinum exceeded jCI million and in the firture we expect it to go still 
higher. 

ACTIVITIES IN THE U.S.A. 

In the United States our largest investment is the 60 per cent, intercsi in 
the American Zinc Company. This company is one of the major /.inc 
producers in America and operates mines, pmts, mills and quarries in 
over twenty locations throughout the coiintiy. It has the larg^ known 
ainc ore reserves of any domestic corporation m the United States. I.ast 
year sales exceeded £23 million and the strong demand for its products, 
conned with satisfactory prices, led to a substantial improvement in 
prohts. The results achieved were good and enabled the company to 
increase its own dividend to shareholders hy 12 per cent. 

At our New xMarkci mine in Tennessee operations have been delayed 
by adverse ainditions underground. These problems, I um glad to nay, 
arc now being ovcrc<»mc and we expect to reach full scale pr^uction in 
July next year. 

AUSTRALASIAN INTERESTS 

In Australia and New Zealand the Group has now a highly satisfactory 
spread of interests, which include the mining of rutile and zircon, tin 
and copper, coal and iron-ore, together with participation in mining 
finance and industrial companies. 

An event of major significance has been ihc acquisition of controlling 
interests in the Mount Lyell and Renison companies. These companies 
produce copper and tin respectively in the island of '1 asmania. 

In New Zealand the Zip group had another successful year. Dcm.ind 
for the company's products continued to improve and profits rose by 
20 per cent, compared with 1964. 

In Western Australia, as you are aware, the Group has a one-tliird 
interest in Lite Mount Goldsworthy iron project. A sales contract 
worth £57 million was concluded with the Japanese earlier tliis year and 
a X‘20 million programme was staru'd. The first deliveries of irnn-orc 
under the contract are expected to begin in April. 

During the last live years Gold Fields h.is invested over £ti million 
in Australasia. 

U.K. INDUSTRIAL COMPANIES 

Both turnover and profits of our industrial companies in the United 
Kingdom were in aggregate slightly higher. Tliesc companies make a 
material contribution to the revenue of the Group ;md so far this ; e.ir 
they are com inning to operate at a high level of activity. 

POUCIES SOUNDLY BASED 

In previous years 1 have cmphasi.scd my confidence in the cojuinuing 
success of your Company and the splendid rc.sults before us to-Juy fully 
vindicate and justify this conviction. Whatever tlie difficulties with 
which we may be challenged; however unpropitious may be the 
restrictions imposed by the legislature, in the times ahead—hard, 
doubtful and dangerous as these may bc^we shall continue to advance. 
T am convinced that soundly bas^ as arc our policies and widely 
divergent as is the scope of our expansion, wc shall succeed in our 
purpose, not only to enhance tlie reputation and piosperiiy of Gold 
Fields, but also to continue to make a significant contribution to the 
economies of the United Kingdom and those other countries of the 
world in which wc operate. 


SALIENT FEATURES FROM THE ACCOUNTS OF THE GROUP 

Group Operating Profit. 

Taxation. 

Net Profit for the year (After Tax and Minority Interests). 

Ordinary Dividends (net). 

„ w per share. 

Shareholders' Funds (Issued Capital and Reserves). 

Capital Employed (Shareholders' Funds, Debentures and Loans, Minority Interests) 

Fixed Assets. 

Net Current Assets. 

Quoted Investments 

At Book Value. 

At Stock Exchange Value. 


IMS 

1664 

£11,605,000 

£9,589.000 

4,035.000 

3,667,000 

6,257.000 

5,105,000 

2,577,000 

2,205,000 

6s. 6d. 

68. Od. 

£37,700,000 

£31.000.000 

65,400,000 

51.600.000 

20,900,000 

14.000,000 

14,300,000 

10,400,000 

28,500,000 

26,200,000 

75,500,000 

60,200.000 


Consolidated Gold Fields Limited 

i»y the Report and Aceeutitx atid the fitfl te\i of the Chttirniati's Speech may he ahtohted from tht C.otupony'x Trantfer Deparrm^nt, 4§ Moorgate, fMidon, F..C.2. 
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EHTI Cliairaumreviews operations in Ziiin1)ui 


Tlia following are oxtracta from tha 
annual statamant, datad Oetobar 29, 
by tha chairman of tha R8T Group 
of Companias. Sir Ronald Prain. 
to sharaholdars:— 

New records in both copper production 
and Srilcs were achieved by the RST 
Group m tiie year ended June 30,196$. 

It w«js a year of unintorrupted production 
at all our mines in Zambia, and 
consequontiy of full employment of 
production facilities which have been 
increased steadily for many years past. 

The past twelve months have been 
marked by several important events. In 
April Cliambishi, our fourth and newest 
mine on the Copperbeii, came into 
production and made a small conlnbution 
to the year's rrreord fiyurcs. When the 
present development plan for Chantbishi 
is in full operation next year we shall have 
achieved a group production capacity of 
300,000 long tons of (;opt>ef a year, an 
increase of 100,000 tons over the past 
ten years. 

Wo have seen a continued buoyant copper 
market which at the time of writing shows 
little sign of abating. The average price 
received for our copper has been higtier 
than that of last year. 

Duiing th*^) yf'ai the Zambian Government 
announced (hat it did not intend to change 
the formula which was established try 
The British South Africa Company for 
assessing royalty payments by the 
companies. This was the .subject of a 
citcuiar winch I sent to shareholders 
on Mav 21. 

In tbi.s vear'.s budget the Zdnibian 
Government modified the temporary rates 
of income lax which were introduced last 
year, and on which I commented at the 
time. Since these taxes affect the results 
which I outline in subsequent paragraphs, 

I should mention here briefly that the rate 
of tax for large companies was reduced 
from 47^ to 45 per cent, white certain 
furtfter reductions were granted to certain 
mines In the case of our group these 
rockictions have resulted in a tax rate of 
41; per cimi loi RST and 42-J per cent for 
Cfiibuliimd. whilst Mufulira is to pay the 
full rate of 45 pet coni it was also 
announced that those modifications were 
still tentporaiy ponding iho conclusion ot 
permannnt arraiutornerit.s which await j 
guiicr.il liiviewtif the tax legislation. 

Finallv. t muat record thr* completion of 
the first year of Zambia's independent 
exislonco as a republic, a yoar nuirkod by 
progressive government and stable 
economic and social conditions. 

This is .in erivi.ible record in a continent 
where political systems either are 
chtinging with rapidity, or in some cases 
are not changing sufficiently to satisfy the 
march of woild events. Zambia lias 



neighbours in each catogoiy, and no 
country in Africa can be .iii island or an 
oosis: especially when history and political 
geography tuwe imposed on no fewer 
than fourlcon countries in Africa, 
including Zambia, the unenviable position 
of being landlocked History more than 
geography has led to Zambia's economic 
dependence on certain of its neighbours, 
some of whom however have an equal 
dependence on Zambia. Tins is a situation 
that has confionied us however since the 
beginning of th.? copper industry m 
Zambia, and has ncvei yot led to any 
impediment to our imports of supplies and 
services, or the export of our copper. 
Sfiouid political differences one day cause 
any such interruption to the iradmonai 
import and export routes, altornaiivffS are 
becoming available wiii(;li even if they 
cause some short-term di.sloc:.'ition, could 
point a way to new and permanent 
arrangements which would ease Zambia’s 
position as a landiockrid country. 

OPERATIONAL RESULTS 
Luanshya Division 

Copper production totalled 91,992 long 
tons which was slightly lowei than in the 
previous year. Sales amounted to 90,592 
tons as against 96,413 tons lust year, 
when pipeline stoc:ks were reduced by 
about 4,000 tons. 

Despite higher prien.s, the gross profit on 
sales of copper of ( 3* 18 million was 
1230,000 down on ihe previous year’s 
figure mainly bRC.uise of the decreased 
salt!a and highui royally payments. 

The impact of iticroasod royallie.s on the 
trading results of a high-cost mine is 
extrumcly tiurdnnsome. In il)o case of the 
Luansliya division 53-7 per c-^nl of the 
pre-royaltv piolits on .sales ol copper wan 
absorood by royalty, Ihe remaining piolifs 
boinn subject to income lax. 

Mufulira Mif% 

l^jufulira's copper production, the highest 
yet lecuiclod, was 161,602 long tons, 
7,507 tons moie than in the previous year. 


The mine's capacity is now rated at ahout 
162,000 tona per year, wtiich'ls 12,000 
tons more than was expected when the 
western expansion scheme was first 
planned nearly ten years ago. 

Sales totalling 161.204 tons were mote 
than 23.000 tons greater than in the .. 
previous year when sales were affectfid 
by the need to replenish pipeline stocKi* 

Incrensod sales together with higher' ^ 
copper prices are the main reasohut ' 

profits on sales of copper ais peiuiy 20’ - 

per cent more than those of’^hd previous 
year. With the addition of other income, 
less interest charges, the profit before 
income tax amounted to ri4-3 million. 
Income tax on the year's profits on the 
basis of 45 per cent, using the last-known 
rule as usual, is estimated at L'G-3 nuliio.i 
aftci making adjustment for the 
over reserve last year. 

After providing fl 98,000 for the 
redemption of dclionture stock, u'^ail.ib'** 
profits amount to £7*8 million, of which 
£700,000 IS retained in the business diui 
transferred to getieral reserve. The 
directors have recommended a final 
dividend of 11s 6d. gross per share which, 
together with 5s’ Od paid last June, 
makes a total distribution of 16$ 6d. 
gross, or 3s. 11 ■4d not per share. 

Complt^lion by the onrf of this year of thi> 
extension to the taiikhou.se of the minf’s 
electrolytic refinery will mean that thr* 
group will be in a po.sition to refine dm 
whole of Its output. 

Chibutuma Mine 

Copper output amounted to 22.618 long 
tons which was slightly less than in the 
pluvious year. Sales at 22,554 tons were, 
iiowev'ir, some 750 tons higher than last 
year Despite increased sales and higher 
pHCGs, the gross profit on sates of copper 
v hich amounted to £1*028 million was 
£56.000 less than in tfie previous year 
Thu mam reason for this was the 
increased cost of mineral royally pay men is 
wfiich absorbed 46*9 per cent of ttiu 
pre royalty profits. 

Income tax on the remain'rig profits on 
the basis of 42'- per cent u.smg the 
last-known rote as usual is estimated n*. 
£457,000 after making adjustmonts for 
last year's over - reserve. 

After transferring fl 00,000 to general 
reserve tlie directors have recommonded i 
filial dividend of Is 9d. gross pei share 
equivalent to a net amount of Is. 0*075d.. 
making a total disiribution of 1 s. 4 '<Jd. net 
per shore tor the year. 

Chambishi Mina 

Ch.'Miibishi produced its first copper in 
April, lass then three years after the 
decision to begin the first stage of thu 
development of the orcbody. 
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In thd open pit, operatione have proceeded 
eatiafactoriiy and by the end of last month 
25 million tons of overburden had been 
removed and about four million tons of 
ore had been stockpiled ready to be fed 
Into the treatment plants. 

The crushing, vat leaching and electro*' 
winning plants were commissioned 
between April and June of this year and 
there was a saleable output of 783 long 
tons of copper. However, at the roasting 
plant certain problems have not yet been 
resolved. Shortages of skilled labour and 
late delivery of materials and equipment 
have hampered concentrator construction, 
and we do not expect this plant to become 
operational before the end of 1965. 

For these reasons attainment of full 
production will be delayed and it is not 
expected that output during the current 
financial year can exceed 15,000 tons. 

Capital expenditure is now expected to 
amount to £10*2 million. £900.000 moie 
than the estimate given in my statement 
la.<:t year. The increase is mainly ddc to the 
cost of equipment and installation being 
affected by inflationary tendencies. Bank 
overdraft facilities aie being used to 
finance the additional expenditure until 
profits are available to repay these 
temporary borrowings. 

Ndola Refinery 

The refinery handled a record of 117.537 
tons of copper, compared with 105.187 
tons the previous year. The output of the 
Luanshya division continues to constitute 
the bulk of the tonnage refined, the 
balance coming from other producers m 
Zambia to whom the refinery offers 
custom facilities. 

There was a gross profit of £700,000 and. 
after charging €129,000 foi depreciation 
and £175.000 for taxation, the directors 
have recommended a dividend of 2s. Od. 
gross per shore, the equivalent of a not 
amount of 1 s. 3‘6d with tax at 35 per cent. 

FINANCIAL RESULTS 

Total production from all mines during the 
year was 276,995 long tons and sales 
274,938 tons, compared with production 
of 270,206 tons and sales of 256.922 tons 
the previous year. 

The growth of our business has been 
achieved as a result of many years* 
planning, of many millions of pounds of 
capital expenditure and last, but by no 
means least, of the combined efforts of 
all employees in the group. 

The profits of the Luanshya division and 
the dividends received from the Mufulira, 
Chibuluma and Ndola companies, 
together with other miscellaneous 
sources of investment income, make a total 
income for RST of £8*9 million. Income 
tax, which is primarily on the profits of 
the Luanshya division, is estimated at 
£t*^ miUion after a credit adjustment as« 
result of fast year's over-reserve. 


Out of the available profits of £7*4 million 
the board has decided to retain £600,000 
which is being credited to the general 
reserve. The interim dividend of 38. 3d. 
gross, equivalent to a net rate of 
1s. 8'475d . was paid in June last and the 
directors now recommend payment of a 
final dividend in December at the rate of 
7s. 9d. gross per share, equivalent to a 
net laie of 4s. 6'6375d. 


ROYALTIES AND TAXATION 

In my statement last year I drew attention 
to the new relationship which exists 
between royalties and taxation now that 
the Zambian Government is the recipient 
of both of theLiC payments. 

As regards royalties, there is little to add 
to the circular which I sent to shareholders 
on May 21 when i reported that the 
Government had decided to make no 
change in the royalty formula despite the 
industry's representations that royalties 
should be assessed on a profitability 
basis. We have for many years contended 
that any formula based on price is 
unsound. We believe that a formula based 
on profits IS the only intrinsicallv sound 
method of taxing the mining industry for 
extraction rights, and the only method 
which IS also conclusive lo the full 
development of the industry Our views 
have been fully represented to 
Government. 

The accounts show a group cost tor 
royalty tor the year of £11 *2 million ; 
the cost of royalty pei ton produced 
was over £44. 

As regards income tax, the modifications 
which I have already mentioned give 
some relief from the high rates imposed 
in 1964, though they still represent a form 
of differential taxation. Not least of our 
objections on the royalty question, 
however, is based on the fact that the 
burden of royalties and income tax 
combined still falls most heavily on (he 
mines leasi able to afford it. 

When announcing its decision In May The 
Government stated that it would consider 
concessions (u new mines or mines losing 
money. It will, in my opinion, be essential 
to adopt some different royalty formula if 
Zambia is to see an expansion of its 
mining output. Such expansion wilt 
involve The investmenT of many millions 
of pounds, and new capital is unlikely to 
be attracted if. in addition to normal 
mining risks, it has to carry the 
open-ended financial risk which is . 
inherent in the operation of the present 
royalty formula. 

COPPER MARKET 

Production of copper in The free world 
in the past twelve months has been 
relatively free of interruptions, and has 
increased significantly. From a mine 
production in 1964 of about 4*4 million 
short tons it is estimated at the time of 
writing that. 1965 production may rise to 
about 4*7 million short tons, but clearly 


thisrdepends on the extent of any 
interruptions to production during the 
last two months of the year. 

Demand for primary copper in 1965 in the 
free world has continued Bt a Jiigh rate. 
After allowing for Soviet offtake and 
purchases for replenishing stocks which 
were run down in 1964 no apparent 
surplus has developed in 1965. 

The major pioducers continued 
throughout The year to sell copper at 
producer prices which in the cose of the 
Zambian producers stands at £304 per 
long ton at the time of writing. This level, 
equivalent to 38 centA.per lb of 
electrolytic copper dpiivered c.i.f., is now 
virtually uniform for'export topper 
throughout the fr^e wQrld, ' 

London Metal Exchange quotations have 
continued to fluctuate widely, reflecting 
the situation for marginal supplies, os well 
as being influenced by political and labour 
uncertainties. These fluctuations and high 
commodity exchange prices haye made 
difficulties foi the fabricating industry. We 
believe, however, that the fabricating 
industry appreciates the producers* 
efforts to sell primary copper at prices 
which are reasonaUJo fn relation to 
commodity exchange prices,^ and which 
are, of course, designed to fiinit as far as 
possible substitution of coppdr by other 
materials which would be disastrous for 
the future of the industry. The problem of 
substitution arises not only from the price 
factor, but from the point of view of 
availability, and neither of these difficulties 
can be adequately dealt with until 
pioduction and den}and are again in 
baiance, or there is an overall .surplus 
of production. 

CONCLUSION 

Since the early days of our mining 
operations in Zambia we have 
endeavoured to keep under constant 
consideration our closely interrclared 
responsibilities to shareholders, 
employees, the Government and 
community of the country, our cusiomos 
and The world copper industry. The 
reconciliation of these responsibilities in a 
changing world is not always easy but it 
is our imention to continue to strive fo: a 
balance which will bring benefits to all 
those interests which I have mentioned, 
and win enable the copper mines of 
Zambia to continue to play their part in 
the development of a nation which is 
potentially one of the most prosperous 
in the African continent. 


Copies of Sir FonMPn/h's sterement, 
together with copies the annual report 
and accounts, can he obtained from the 
Secretary, RST fntarnationalMetals 
Limiterf, One Nobfe Street London, B.C.2. 

RST m 

Companies in the group are incorporated 
in Zambia, the United Kingdom, Rhodesia 
and Bechuanaiand 
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Tube Investments 

The Chairman Lord Piowden, reports that the improved level of profits con< 
tinued throughout the year to 31st July 1965; profits rose 14% to £19.3 million 
and external sales 11% to £216 million. A total Ordinary dividend of 16% is 
recommended, compared with 15% in the previous year. 



Exports 

The Group's direct exports rose to £42 million as compared with £37 million last 
year. Geographically the largest proportionate increase was in exports to the 
EEC countries which rose more than 25%. The Engineering Division exported 
more than half its turnover The export rebate was worth £600,000 and went 
part of the way to offset rising costs and to help Tl continue to compete in 
world markets. 



Divisions 

Steel Tubes Sales were 15% higher than last year. Order books are still large 
in most tube categories. There is a formidable expansion programme under way. 
Iron and Steel Commissioning of the new Park Gate plant dominated the 
affairs of this Division. It is hoped the mechanical problems will soon be over¬ 
come and management and operators be free to concentrate on a steady 
progression to full performance. Round Oak and Renishaw both showed good 
returns. 

Aluminium £1.8 million profit from the BA Group compares with £1.2 
million last year, but the improvement in demand shows most strongly in 
Canadian British Aluminium's higher profit which is not consolidated in the Tl 
accounts. 

Cycles —^The rationalisation of production resources over recent years has 
resulted in appreciably higher profits from a slightly smaller turnover. At home, 
sales of bicycles showed an increase for the second successive year after many 
years of slow decline. 

Enginosring —Sales were up by about 30% and profits rose more than pro¬ 
portionately. 

Elsetricsl— Simplex had a disappointing year but the smaller companies in 
the Division all showed some advance in sales and profits. Tl hopes for rapid 
and profitable expansion in the field of control gear from the joint enterprise 
with General Electric of USA effective from the beginning of the current year. 



TUBE INVESTMENTS LIMITED 
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INTERNATIONAL 
DISTILLERS AND 
VINTNERS LIMITED 


A Most Gratifying Trading Achievement * Group Sales Rise By 23 “i 
Substantial Contribution To National Export Effort 
Mr Cecil Berens’ Confidence in Group’s Competitive Ability 


The thirieciith Annual General Meeting of International 
Distillers and Vintners Limited will be held on December 14lh 
at Royal Garden Motel, London. 

The following arc highlights from the Statement by the 
Chairman. Mr H. C. B. Berens. MC, which has been circulated 
with the Report and Accounts for the year to May 31. 19f»5: 


* 


Group sales for the year (excluding Overseas sales under 
Ri»yall\ arrangements) amount to £41,778.000 as compared 
with l!33.97.S.OO() in the previous year and £28.584.000 in 
l%.3, i.c.. increases of some 23 per ccni and 4(» per cent 
respectively. 


❖ 


1 he profit figure of £2.7.32.219 is the liighcsi achieved since 
ihe merger in 1902. and in view of the diiViculi trading 
coiidiiituis tills is a most creditable perform.ince. 


❖ 


At the lime of llie merger in I9(>2 a Ci>nibined forecast 
of piofits of about £2.000.000 was made: an increase of 
some 36 per cent in the period seems to me to indicate 
that the idea of the merger and the steps we have taken 
since then were right and the beiicfils wc then envisaged 
arc now being realised. Also since the merger there has 
been an clleciivc increase in the dividend rate ol 4 per cent 
on ilic 10 per cent indicated at that time. 


❖ 


The break down of prohls this year shows that of total 
(iroup profits some 74 per cent are derived from Exports, 
Overseas husincss and Royalties, and 26 per cent from the 
various departments of our home trade. 'These figures do 
show that exports and ovcrsca.s trade form hy far the largest 
part of our business and they also indicate that we are 
contributing hund.somcly to the national export effort. 


❖ 


The year at home has been a difficult one b> any standard, 
but 111 spite of this, the overall results were the best yet 


achieved. The main rca.sons for thi.s success were (a) the 
contributions from overseas companies .showed a good 
increase, royalties under overseas arrangemenc also 
improvcil. and direct exports, particularly sales of J & B 
Rare Whisky in America, were substantially higher, fb) due 
to the strength and ability of our selling organisation, sales 
at home both on the distributing side and through the retail 
outlets considerably increased, and (c) as I anticipated we 
have gone a hmg way to overcoming the three factors 
that affected profits last xcar. As a result of the increase 
in sales on the home market by Gilbey Twiss, and further 
incrca.scd sales by Gilhey's Export f)ivi.sion, throughput at 
the Harlow pi.ml was raised considerably. The position 
should further improve as wc have entered into a four year 
coniiaci siarting on January 1st next to bottle the products 
of C iiiitaiio 111 this country. 


Many of the problems vvith oiir .Subsidiary in South Africa 
have been icsolved. and the results show a subslanti.«I 
improvement on those lor the previous year. 


51c 


U vviudd seem eeriain we must expeel somewhat lower 
proiifs from the home Irade h'r ihe eiirrcnl year. Howcvei. 
on the export and overseas side, which provide a large pail 
of total Group profits, there arc signs that wc can expect 
higher profits than last year. This and Ihe expected 
reduction in the cost of bank bon owing should more than 
offset olher adverse factors. 


❖ 


1 am verv happy with the ability of our whole organisation 
and the range of products wc handle. I am certain wc can 
earn good profits overseas in our iratliiioiial markets for 
Ihc lorcsccabic future ;md also export succcssfiillv to new 
markets. 


rjuiTEIIliil 





1 

)%5 

1964 

S Group Sales 

141.778.000 

£.33,975,(X)0 

B Pre-tax Prolils 

n,732,:i9 

12,042,435 

B la\a lion 

11.119.171 

ll,007,l«.‘» 

B MinDi'ily Interc^l 

£87,502 

14,038 

B Net Profit 

£1„525.546 

£1.039.290 

B Preference Dividend Net 

£29,315 

£29,823 

B Available for Onlinary 

£1,49.3.956 

1I.(K)7,222 

1 DIVIDEND 



B The Directors recoinmcnd the ptiyinenl of a final dixidend of 9 per cent 

B making a total of 13 per cent on capital enlarged by a onc-for-ihirtccn scrip 

B issue. This compares with a total of 13 per ccni paid on the smaller capital 
■ ill J964. 
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SeagerEv^ns 
1964/65 


The Chairman Reports 


The rising sales of Long John 

The past year has seen a major increase in 
England and Waies. Since 1057 LONG JOHN 
has considerably more than doubled its ahare 
ot the home market. 

Exports Up 

Etnsn better rotuNs were achieved overseas 
wHh spectacular sales Increeses in Sweden, 
Italy. Spain and Canada. Stanley Holt d Son 
Ltd., whose business consists primarily of 
.sales of bulk whisky for export to the U.S.A. 
attained new higli levels exceeding expecta¬ 
tions. 


Steady sales of Vodka Samovar, 
Seagers of London Gin and 
Coates Plymouth Gin 

Exports of gin continued to rise substantially 
and sales remained constant at home. Vodka 
SAMOVAR again made a big advance in sales. 

Buoyant sales of Australian Wines 

Seager Evans is now one of the biggest im¬ 
porters of Australian wines. Sales of Seagers 
Australian Cream Sherry arc well up. Seagers 
EGG FLIP—a big seller-is now of even higher 
quality with an Australian wine base. 

Progress of Subsidiaries Overseas 

The companies in Australia, New Zealand and 
Chile achieved satisfactory results but local 
conditions plus exceptional expenses resulted 
in a loss for Seagers do Brasif. 

Association with Oistilierie Stock 

As a result of a reciprocal world trading asso¬ 
ciation with DIstiilerie Stock of Italy - one of 
Europe's largsst dIsliUing groups—Seagsr 
Evans ar# sstHng Stock Brandy and Stock 


Vermouth in Britain, whilst Stock are 
selling LONG JOHN in Italy and Austria. Stock 
are also distilling Coates PLYMOUTH GIN 
under licence in Italy. Other mutually beneficial 
Nnks are planned, especially in Latin America. 

Acquisitions in the Year 

The Company acquired the share capital of 
C. A W. Stewart (Aberdeen) Limited, and this 
wholosalo business has been consolidated 
with that of Gordon Graham and Company 
Limited, under the name of Gordon Graham- 
Stewart Limited. We Itavc also taken 75% of the 
issued capital of Cowe and Allan Limited, 
grain merchants of Edinburgh. 


Results for 1965 

Profit before taxation was £t ,329,000 (£t ,183,000} 
despite increased charges (£96,000) due to 
Bank Rate and higher bank overdrafts neces¬ 
sary to provide for bigger whisky stocks to 
meet future sales. The duty element in our 
stock and in our debtors is very high and the 
last duty increase has contributed substantially 
to these higher overdrafts. 


Prospects for 1966 

The 91 eater use of oui own whisky production 
from Tormore and our other distilleries will 
materially benefit the future cost picture. The 
Tormore Distillery began production of a fine 
Highland malt whisky In 1969—six years ago— 
and this is now available in quantity for use In 
the company's blends. 

Our confidence in the future is impaired only 
by the inequitable tax burden the industry has 
to carry. Nevertheless we have planned to 
increase matt whisky production and to con¬ 
tinue warehouse expansion. The Company Is 
confident in Its ability to maintain and Increase 
sales overseas and to nlbre than maintain Ita 
position under ^dUnciflt condHiong At homo. 
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NEEPSEND STEEL & TOOL 

The lorty"fiflh Amnial Generd Meeting of 
Woepsend Seed & Tool CorpooKlon Limited 
was held on 'November 23td at Sheffield, Sir 
Staart C Goadwin. DU LLD, President of 
the Company, in the Chair. 

The following are extracts from his circulated 
statement for the year ended March 91, 1965: 

Our products arc such, and I am tliinkitig 
particutefly of our special steels, that we con¬ 
tribute substantially, if indirectly, to exports in 
many spheres. In addition, our companies have 
a very considerable direct export business and 
arc continually looking for new opportunities oi; 
trading overseas. Wc are exporting to at least 
fifty overseas markets and there is not a product 
manufactured in our organisation for which vie 
have not found some e.xpori demand. We ha^'e 
acltievcd many successes in die export trade, 
despite all the difficulties involved, one in 
particular being our sales in dollar m:irkets. 

During the year under review our sales abrixid 
have continued to rise, increases having ranged 
from S per cent to 15 per cent on different pro¬ 
ducts compared with a year earlier. I am ha|i|>v 
to inform you chat this trend has continued ui 
the current year. 

All our works have been on full time through • 
out the year and this position continues. Yet 
while T can say that prospects still appear reason¬ 
able, I must emphasise the difficulty of main¬ 
taining profit margins in the face of mounting 
charges. 

The trading profits of the group before taxa 
tion amounted to .316,486 a'« auainst 

,^1.062.133 in the previous year. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


MERLIMAU PEGOII 

The fifty-sixth Annual General Meeting of 
Merlimau l\*goh Limited will be held on 
December 17th in London. 

The following is an extract from tlie review 
of the Chairman, Mr T. H. Miller, for tiic year 
to March 31, 1965: 

The Group Profit for the year amounted to 
yC344,959 which, after allowing for taxation and 
setting aside £109.894 for replanting enables the 
same rate of dividend as last year—i.e., 17^ per 
cent to be maintained. 

The total rubber crop for the Group for the 
year under review amounted to IK.456.000 ib> 
made up as follows: Merlimau 17,378,0(10 lbs 
and Tali Ayer (9 months) 1.078.000 lbs. TI 11 - 
represents a most safiafaciory increase over 
Che previous year when the totd output for the 
Parent Company w as 16,436,400 lbs. 

The Rubber crop estimate for the current year 
for tlie Group including Tali Ayer, is 1^,979,000 
lbs. The actual output for the first seven months 
to the end of October was 12,189,000 lbs, which 
is .ihead of our estimate. 

Output of ftult from the Oil Palm area- 
formerly owned by this Company and now form¬ 
ing part <if Perak Oil Palma Limited amounted 
ro 1,244 tons compared with 1,016 tons for the 
previous year. 

During the year we replanted a total of 1,769 
acres with modm rubber. Our rubber rcplaiit- 
ing pfogramme for the current year amounts ro 
842 acres. 

It ii eneouraginf to,rcpoft thgt pro&s to date 
in the current year arc a little better than tho^j 
for the same period last year, 


S^ygei E\'§ns A Co., Limited. 4/f€ Deptford Bridge, Lortdon S.E 8 


Scotch Whisky Sales 

Seagar Ewiiia'a salat of Scotch whisky shown 
visually. An upward movement tiiroughout a 
decade of growtfi. In the same period eiporte 
show a atefoM tnerease. Today, at home. 
Seager'a almre of the murknt has increased 
still further. 
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PILLAR HOLDINGS LIMITED 

IS PER cent rise in croup profit 

SIGNIFICANT FURTHER PROFIT GROWTH ANTICIPATED 


The thirty-ninth Annual General Meeting (»f 
Pillar Holdings Limited wilt be held on 
December idith in London. The following is an 
extract from the Statement by the Chairman, 
Afa G. C. Borr^^ MBE, circulated with the 
Report and Accounts: 

Our profit for the twelve months to July 31, 
1965, undei review amounted to /^1,161,519 
before taxation and adiustmeiiis for the outside 
shareholders* interest, compered with £860,423 
for the previous year. Profit after corporation 
tax at 40 per cent and attributable to the ordinary 
shareholders was £570,321. If corporation tax 
had been provided for at 35 per cent profit 
attributable to rhe shareholders would be 
i!631,000 approx. 

Group profit before lax was some 35 per cent 
higher than in the previous year and on the 
information now available end subycct to die 
u.sual reservations about unforeseen events, we 
expect a significant increase of profit during the 
current year and in the future. Your Bo.ird i-, 
therefore, recommending a final dividend of 17'. 
per cent which logethcr with the interim divi¬ 
dend of 15 per cent paid last May, will make a 
total of 32i per cent for the year, compared 
with 30 per cent for the previous year. Due to 
The changes in company taxation which have 
been introduced this year, but which will only 
ci>me fully into effect during the Company’s 
current tinancial year, vve believe it would nor, 
at thi^ lime, he prudent lo recommend any larger 
increase in the dividend while the actual rate and 
the derailed effect of transitional provisions of 
corporation lax are still unknown. However, it 
is believed that the (k^mpany will be in a position 
lo pay some further dividends without account- 
ing for the income tax thereon to the Inland 
Revenue. 

THF tdlOIIP 

With (he exception of the expansion of our 
activities in C^anada, on which I will comment m 
greater deuil laicr in my Statement, the year 
under review has been, for the most part, one of 
consolidation and reorganisation and 1 believe 
that tlie results are encouraging, particularly as 
they were achieved despite a number of special 
buncos and short-term difficulties. In p.ir- 
ticular we, in common with others, liavc Itad to 
bear the unusually high cost of borrowed money 
which prevailed throughout most of the year 
and many oUier sharply increased costs which 
have affected industry generally. In addition 
shortages in the United Kingdinn of labour— 
especially skilled labour —have made it difficult 
yet to realise the full benefits of rationalisation 
and of additional plant and equipment. Further¬ 
more, as I sltall outline in more detail later, two 
units unexpectedly turned in disappointing 
results which, however, we believe to be largely 
temporary in nature. 

Undoubtedly the most important corporate 
step taken during the year related to Inde¬ 
pendent Aluminium Holdings Limited (Indal). 
Indal, in the form in which it was originally 
conceived, embraced your Company’s entire 
.aluminium activities both existing and future 
bui in w'hai W'ns essentially a financial partner¬ 
ship between the Group and Venesta Limited 
(Vcnc-iia). Towards the close of 1964 it became 


apparent to your Board and the Board of Venesta 
that a simplification of the corporate and man¬ 
agement structure of Indal and its relaiiunsJiip to 
the Company and to Vene.sta would ah fact facili¬ 
tate the growth of Indal, in the U JC. and abroad, 
and thus benefit die shareholders of the Com¬ 
pany and of Venesta. This simplffication was 
achieved by the Company issuing 2,250,000 of 
its Ordinary Shares to Venesta in exchange for 
Venesta's 50 per cent direct shareholding in 
Indal. 

Other ^Tcp^ taken during the year within the 
pattern of consolidation and rcorgaiiisuiion in¬ 
volved increasing our shareliokfimis «n -Asion- 
Siedall Aluminium Warehouses Limited, Hlhiy 
EnfK'ld Tubes Limited, Prcssweld Limited. 
Eclipse Development Company Limited. W. G. 
Kaleyards Limited and in Precision Metal Form¬ 
ing Limited. .Moreover, as a funlu-r ^laac 
of our comprehensive reorganisation of the 
activities of .Mellowes & Company, Limited and 
ii.s suKsidiaries, acquired in the spring of 1964, 
we sold for cash during the year under review' 
ihe entire share capital of Sunenwood Products 
Limited aixi we put Durabritc Plating ('ompany 
Limited into voluntary liquidation. 

We have also effected a complete intecn.il 
management and corporate rcorganisaiion so ih.at 
all the Group’s ^llbddia^y and associated opera¬ 
ting companies are now owned .ind co-ordinated 
by one or other of three subsidiary management 
and holding companies. Indal is, of course, the 
company responsible for our aluminium and 
associated activities in the United Kingdom and 
abroad. Pillar Engineering Limited (formerly 
Grafton Industrial ^curiiics Limited) is respon¬ 
sible for our engineering companies and Stcdall & 
Company Limited is responsible for the Group's 
activities in the fields relay television, mcr- 
chanting and publishing. This structure enables 
the required degree of full-time specialist 
management to be brought to bear on the day- 
to-day activities of each of the three divisions. 
Morc*ovcr, as the Group Managing Director is 
Chairman of all three companies and dtose 
executive directors primarily responsible for 
purely Group niaiiers also sit on their Boards, 
close control and co-ordination of the Group as 
a whole can be m.iintained. 

ARCHIIM lUKAI. AUlMINIilM 
(AKCHIIALJ 

Your Directors and the management of Indal 
have always believed that there is a very sub¬ 
stantial potential in the United Kingdom for the 
further developmeiii and use of aluminium, 
particularly extruded sections, in the building 
industry. In April, the Company and Alcan 
Industries I.imitcd (Alcan) entered into discus¬ 
sions with a view to bringing together their 
respective experience, managemenr and financial 
resources more readily and substantially to 
realise the potential that we both believe exists 
in the use of aluminium in building and archi¬ 
tecture. Negotiations were completed in July 
with the formation of Architectural Aluminium 
Limited (Arctiiial) to which the Group ir.uis- 
ferred it.s interests in arcliiieciural fabricating 
companies Ypcjialising exclusively in tlie use of 
aluminium. n.imely H(ilopla**T Limited, Quick- 
iho Engineering Limited. .Aja\ .Aluminium 


Linuted and its aubaidiaries aid Airliglii 
Aluminium Windows Limited^ in for 

one half of the share capital in Axchital, and 
Alcan subscribed £550,000 in cash for the other 
half. 

Archiml now i^esems the laegest oompany 
in die United Kingdom specialiaing entirely in 
aluminium building products and is very well 
poimd to play a maior role in exploiting their 
luture. 

GNinir TRADING 

Since my predecessor's ^4atement last year, 
which appeared very soon after the Gencr.il 
Election, a year of the new GovernmemN admin- 
i.stration has passed. A dommant feature of the 
deflatioiiary steps which it lias taken has been 
the credit squeeze. There has also been an 
uiie.\pectcd cutting back of building activities. 
Neither of these has, however, unduly all'ccicd 
ilic year under review, nor have they affccicil 
ibc order bouks of the urchiieccural fabricating 
companies. Trading throughout die (iroup 
generally has been at a high level. There have, 
hewever, been two disappointments. Bagshnw &* 
Morris Limited, which was acquired as part of 
the Graftun Group last year and whidi w.is 
known to be in a delicate state, was moved into 
a single works in May of this year. Serious Nhun 
falls in production costing w^erc exposed as a 
result of this move svhich, coupled with uncertain 
call-off', and the very fine margins av.ii1:iblc in 
certain sectors of the automobile indiisirv, 
resuhed in a trading loss. 

In addiiiofi, die final aocounis of die J.imcs A. 
Howard group, which was acquired in JaniMiy 
of diis year and which wax expected to earn 
some £80,000 of net profit before tax, in fact 
revealed a small loss. The Howard group has 
been the subject of intensive investigation since 
this was discovered in September, and the 
adverse results have been isolated as being 
attributable to part only of its main activities; 
the remainder have all been satisffictory and in 
line with expectations. Radical steps, inchKling 
certain senior management ch.ingcs, have no\\' 
been taken to remedy both the Bagshaw 
Morris and rhe Hoivatd group positions. 

INDAr CANADA LIMIITD 

The main area of expansion by aoquisirion .ind 
promotion during the year has been (".sniKla. 
The eccxiomy in Canada is presently buoyant 
and ih expccicd to remain so for some time to 
come. We are confident that Indal (Ikuiada 
will make substantially higiier protiu in die 
current year and that the new activities in 
(kinada will help to inaiutain our now 
important position in the aluminium industry in 
the United Kingdom through the e.\cliangi‘ of 
information, de'.ign'> and technique^. 

T'he Group subscribed in the year umlcr 
icvicw some £400,000 from its caitii resource^ 
for whJi is now an SO per cent share inicrc'' 
in InJ il (.'anada. In June, 1965, a private cqui'v 
and preferred diarc financing was cooipicjcxl by 
Indal Canada in Canada, raibiiig a fuidier 
,^580,000 which wjs applied ;n paying oil bank 
borrowing. We now believe tliai lnd.il Camd.i 
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und its subsidiaries will be .ibk* lo finance in 
Canada all their future expansion. 

cost I IISION 

Over the last four vea^^ your Group has been 
transformed from half-a-dozen small companies, 
all undertaking quite unconnected businesses, to 
more than sixty subsidiary and assnciaicd com¬ 
panies, operating not only in the . United 
Kingdom but also in Canada and on the Con¬ 
tinent, and whose colleclive activities arc within 
four main fields, namely aluminium, engineering, 
merchanting and relay television. This means 
that there is very great scope for valuable inter¬ 
company trading, for a6hicving greater profit¬ 
ability through rationalisation of previously 
independent and sometimes competing com¬ 
panies, and for bringing to bear better manage¬ 
ment and management techniques on divisions 
of a size capable of benefiting from them and 
able 'to afford the e.Ypense which these must 
involve. Furthermore, the interchange of 
development, marketing and management experi¬ 
ence ^tween our aluminium activities in the 
United Kingdom and Canada and on the 
Continent is already yielding additional profits 
to the Group as a whole and will continue to do 
so increasingly in the future. 

For all these reasons we believe that there 
is still a substantial and as yet unrealised profit 
in the large aggregation of companies which has 
been acquired or promoted during the last four 
years and your Board and the executive manage¬ 
ment of the Group arc working towards the full 
realisation of this. We regard the Group as 
being well founded and our main activities to be 
in expanding areas of the economy. We con¬ 
tinue, therefore, to be optimistic and believe 
shareholders can look forward to the future with 
confidence. 

At the end of my first year as Chairman, T 
would like to thank my colleagues on the Board 
and all other executives and employeeN for their 
efforts on the Company's behalf. 


I. BROCKI lOUSE & CO. 

The sixty-eighth Annual General Meeting of 
J. Brockhouse & Companv Limited will be held 
on December 21 at West Bromwich. 

The following is an extract from the circulated 
statement of the chairman and managing 
director, Mr J. L. Brockhouse, MA. 

It is always pleasing to report an increase in 
profits, even though 1 had hoped that the im¬ 
provement would be greater than it is. In 
common with most manufacturing Arms, we 
have suffered from a shortage of latour in prac¬ 
tically all our Undertakings, and tliia has 
substantially limited our production. We have 
come to the conclusion that it will be necessary 
to transfer certain plant to areas where there 
is more likcliliood of recruiting additional 
luluHir. 

During the past year, the demand for most 
of our products has been great, and I take the 
view that over the next few years there will be 
a continuing Increase In the requirements for 
tlie type of goods that your Company supplies. 

Our Overseas Companies have also 
experienced a very good year. 

Your Directors are recommending an in¬ 
creased Anal dividend to bring the total distri¬ 
bution for the year on Ordinary Stock up to 
Fifteen per cent, less tax, and it Is hoped that 
in spite of the Increased tax burden to be borne 
next year, this can be maintained. 

I am quite satisAed that with careful manage¬ 
ment we shall be able to continue to show you 
a reasonable result for our endeavours. 


PHOLNIX riivlBER COMPANY LIMITU) 


Mif ifointo flrom the Chairfnan’rf elucidated Statement reviewing the year to June, 
IfW. A year of sustained activity. New record turnover cops million. Group trading 
p^t up 13 per cent. Ordinary Dividend 13i per cent^C1964 equivalent, 10.4 per cent). Gross 
dMuend covered 3) times on basis ofdO per cent C6^orationTax. 

SUMMARY OF RESULTS 

1963 (15 numthK) 1964 J965 

Group Turnover. £7,flf9^000 |S|801^d00 diO^O^OOO 

Group Net ProAt before tax. £97,000 £385,000 £414|000 

Taxation. £55,000 £109,000 . *£150,000 

Availahle for Appropriation. £33^000 £19^000 £340^009' 

Ordinary Dlvldanda (net). £22,000 £30,000 £45,000 

Kctahied in Buslneaa. £38,000 £147,000 

* C.T. at 40 per cent. 

Chnirmiin'* Statement on Prospects for year to June £250,000 before tax. The ioAR temfi proapectt are very 
.30, 1966: **Group turnover in the Ant quarter of the encouragiiitt and I have every cunAdence that yoor Group 
currentycar ithowsianincreiiNeof/IO>t,(X)OovcrtheMilcH will not only maintain but will proAnibly increase iti 
in the comparative period of 1964. Tlic volume of new share in this very larfie moiket.’' 

orders booked remains satistoctory. ProAt ixiorgins will Cepiet of the |964 Hepert and Aeeauntf tnay be tduaitud 
continue under pressure hut 1 should be disappointRa il from The Secretory, Prog Island, New Road, Rainhem, 
the Group's proiUs for the current year were to fall below Essex. 


Groupement dr IMndustrie Sidrrurgique 
PARIS, FRANCE 


G.I.S. 


(riiioiKC Tor I hr Iron ami Sii-cl Industries) 


The Annual General Meeting of G.I.S. 
(Groupement de I'lndusirie Sidcrurgique) con¬ 
sidered the improvement in the posh ion of the 
French Iron and Steel Industry recorded in the 
report of G.I.S. for 1964. 


DCUl lAl.tS 

This report, presented by the Chairman of 
G.I.S., Monaittur Jacques Ferry, noted that out¬ 
put of steel and turnover rose respectively by 
12.7 per cent and 11.7 per cent. For the Arst 
time in live yearN, the toul debt of the industry, 
expressed as a ratio of turnover, fell (to 67.95 
per cent at the end of 1964 from 69.22 per cent 
at the end of 1963). This proportion was still 
much too high and French iron and steel pro¬ 
ducers slowed down their investment pro¬ 
grammes (to Frs.LlOOm. in 1964 from 
Frs. 1,610m. in 1963, and Frs.2.150m. in 1962). 

Tf this trend io reduce investment continued, 
the Fifth French National Plan would be en¬ 
dangered right from the start. The Industry 
had therefore requested the French Government 
to compensate it for the sacriAccs, which the 
Government had imposed on it for more than 
ten years by an exces.sivcly strict pricing policy, 
and to enable the Industry to raise its most im¬ 
portant capital requirements, and those likely 
to lead quickest to higher productivity, at very 
low rates of interest. 


INDUSTRY'S PLAN 

Monaieur Ferry declared ** Within a plan 
established by the Industry, and which takes 
account of priorities, our effort implies notably 
the setting up of common installations, the sim- 
pliAcation eff the industry's structure, and a 
greater rationalisation of manufacturing facili¬ 
ties.’* 

The Chairman stressed once again that French 
iron and steel producers must be allowed to 
obtain their energy r^uirements at the same 
costs as their principal competitors on world 
markets. 


\ ARROW & CO. LTD. 

The forty-fourth Annual General Meeting 
of Yarrow & Company Limited will be held 
at Scotstoun, Glasgow, on December 74 , 
7965 . The following is an extract from the 
Statement by the Chairman, Sir Eric G. 
Yarrow, Bt., MBE : 

The Board ha:* recommended a dividend 
of 9 per cent on tiie increased Share Capital 
against the equivalent of 71 per cent for 
1963-64 and, in addition, the payment of a 
Capital Dividend of one-half of 1 per cent 
tax free. 

The financial results have bcnclited from 
the Anaiisation of certain long term contracts 
and, taking into account the general con¬ 
ditions prevailing in the boiler-making, 
marine engineering and shipbuilding indus¬ 
tries, the results are considered encouraging. 

It has been and remains the policy of the 
C'ompany to plough back into the business a 
considerable proportion of the yearly profits 
and this conservation of liquid resources has 
enabled the Company to expand its activities, 
further modernise pUsni and buildings and 
finance long term contracts which form the 
greater parr of our business. 

During the year the facilities of the ncigh- 
lH)uring shipyard of Blythswood Shipbuilding 
Co. were acquired, thus almost doubling the 
area of ground wc have available for shon 
and long term development. 

The Board approved early in the yeaf 
capital expenditure of £1,400,000 on further 
re-equipment and modernisation throughout 
the works. 

After reviewing the progress and prospects 
of The Company's Shipbuilding Activities, 
Land Boiler Installations, South African Sub¬ 
sidiary Company, Engineering and the 
Yarrow-Admiralty Research Department, the 
Chairman concluded: 

We have at present about 2,800 employees 
in the United Kingdom and a satisfactory 
order book of over £25,000,000. We have 
both the equipment and the skills so neces¬ 
sary in present day industry, and backed by 
a century of.experience and with a modern 
outlook, it is considered chat the future can 
be faced with conAdence. 
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' THi ItOVER COMPANY 

SALES AGAIN A NECORD 

The seventieth Anniwl General Meedog of The Rover Company Limited 
will be held on December 16th in Solihull. 

In the course of his circulated statement, the chairman, Mr L. G. T. 
Farmer, FCA, states: 

Group Sales have again beaten all records, amounting to jC70 million 
in the last financial year. Wc sold no less than 46 per cent of our home 
production overseas. Bearing in mind that your Company’s export 
business before the war was negligible we take great pride in having 
become one of the coiintr 5 '’s principal export companies. 

Such has been the demand for the Rover *2000’ both at home and 
abroad that wc have twice expanded our production capacity for this model 
since it was introduced in 1^3. Sales of the Rover 3 litre again enjoyed 
a highly successful year. 

Our manufacturing facilities for Land-Rovers have again been fully 
employed throughout the year. 

Alvis Limited has had a trading year much in accordance w'ith that 
which was forecast. Although tlicre is a considerable volume of Gox’ern- 
ment and export work now in hand ihiii will not completely fill the capacity 
which is at present available. For these reasons steps are being taken to 
utilise the surplus facilities for other work as far ns is practical. 

A substantial proportion of the business of our subsidiary, Rover Gas 
Turbines Limited, is in connection with sales of gas turbine units for 
commercial and industrial purposes at home and overseas. Further 
devclopnwnt of our range of engines continues. 

The Company’s subsidiaries oversesis have continued to expand, total 
sales being 13 per cent higher chan last year. 

The group surplus for the year i.s £3,636,19.^ (£2,519,542). Even after 
adjuafiiig the Alvis contribution, £204,625, this year’s profits show a sub¬ 
stantial increase over those of last year. 'Fhc directors recommend a 
dividend of 9d. per share compared with an equivalent of Tj^d. per share 
Pfiid last year. 

We arc aiming for and looking to an expansion in sales in the current 
year but it is too early yet to say whether wc shall achieve this objective. 
It i.s our intention to make an interim statement on the Company’s progress 
later in the year. 
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B.M.C. 

achieves massive 


£146.000.000 


U.K. exports 


The contiimcd need for expansdon to adifcve IncrMeed cGciciicv end the 
cconomlCB of hnuc-wale prodeetkm Is the aHiiii me s s egc In Sir George 
HarrlmMi’K Mmel statement to sharchoMcni of The BrMeh Motor 
Corporation LioUted. Only thus, says Sfar George, can we tampHt hi a 
growinK world market and Increase B.IVl.C’s contribution to the nattoa’s 
foreign currency earnings. The main points from his statement are: 

The year's pruductioa was 886,077 vehicles which, ^ith parts and other 
products, yielded a record turnover of £483.5m. and produced a Surplus 
on Trading of £33,443,-^04. 

Almost 73 of our car business is now with the transversc-engine 
froiil-whccl-drivc designs. This year, oiilrighl wins in eight European 
rallies, including the Monte Carlo Rally, have lieightcned the fame 
throughout the world of B.M.C. products for perforinanoe and endurance. 

In the home market, where we have held the leading position at 4I.3?„ 
of the main manufacturers' new car registrations, the '1100* was the most 
popular car with I4.3?„ and the ‘Mini* second with 11.1 %. B.M.C's share 
of the home comn^dal vehicle market was 32.3% and its posh ion was 
maintuined as Great Britain’s largest producer of such vehicles, with an 
output of o\cr 165,000. 

A new M.G.B. ’G.T.’ of very advanced ’’fast buck” line, made a most 
successful appearance at the Motor Show wliore much attention was also 
ailnieled by the introduction of the automatic transmission on die ‘Mini* 
and *1 l(N)' range of curs. 



The new MAH.B. '(j.TC 


IncliisiNc of deliveries from the overseas faclories, exports achieved a 
new record of 326,134 vehicles. Present expansion plans will provide 
further capacity for producing power units for the trans\crsc-enginc 
models. Projects in Australia, Canada, Turkey and Spain and a number of 
other overseas projects under consideration should maintain our position 
among ihc top world producers of molor vehicles. 

World demand for our products will incviiably gr^w. Wc tnust con¬ 
tinue to expand, and only by so doing can wc ensure the etlicicsicy that is 
vital lo the fuiurc of B.M.C. 



THE BRITISH MOTOR 
CORPORATION LIMITED 












H/VLEYBKlDCli 

INVESTMENf'^KU$T 

'■' •' 'X>i 

SIR AYN$I.F.\ nRIOCI.A>‘P'!*'SfAT6MtNT ' 

\ • ' ’i'. ^ ’■'J 

The eighteenrli general meeting of 

Haleybridgr Jnve.suiieii( l'rus(.Limited.wafi t^^td .. 
on 'Kovenibet 18th in' to^qn, 9^' ~ 

C6B (the chairniafi), ^rcsklihg«^ 

The following in an extract from his circulated 
HUile«Km|: .yfi . 

Thq aaeoiijpta ahow a revenue * 

tot. ifie.'Vetf i;^ a slight 

deCT^se ra'laat £ln,85^.‘' Nego^ ' - 

tiations in hand to develop several City and 
overseas site^Jute.. jbean frvstqitcd \n rece^y 
GovemmentlWtlMft >0 ^ i^ing 
London and m-durtiiflhienLqf mriei^ inveiif-'< 
ment. Your board have thoiight it prudent to 
write offg in this year, the abortive expenditure 
due to the restrictions} and but for this the 
Group pradr before uxation would have been 
some 129,000 greater. 

The mos't significant movement on our Corl- 
solidated Balance Sheet has been the investment 
of £46,772 in the unquoted shares of an Allied 
Company. This now gives us a 50 per cent 
interest in a company which owns a valuable 
development site in Greater London. Althougli 


COJIttPANY MBBtlKG KEPORTS 

this sitC' Wy have to be held for jioSc grars 
before dwilelopment can 

! ing the Kite is quite ftmall and; in flde^odfi^’ 
this devdbpment should produce for us a'MRTr 
«.satisfactory income. 

I 'I'he market values of our quoted invest- 
’ ment^ have been reduced because of present con- 
diiions bin they still show a surplus of 
value. 

riNANCI ACT 

is extreqoely difficult to assess a year ahead 
the ’te^i^of the Finance Act will apply 
td-.^he Group ^ Companies of vHiich this C^m- 
is die hc^. 

Morihhlly "Oiiir income, before tlicse new taxa¬ 
tion.arrangements arose, would be sufficient to 
n^ei/the present dividend rate and any increase 
i^ profits arising from the development schemes 
Which we have nursed for four or five years or 
more would further strengthen the prospects of 
a dividend increase or, alternatively, a larger 
carry forward if we maintained the .same divi¬ 
dend. As. it stands today such development 
schemes arc ‘ subject to Government approval 
which is' extremely difficult to get. even tiiougli 
these developments are such that up until a 
few montiis ago we were being urged very 
strongly to go ahead with them. Now the posi¬ 
tion is one of stalemate and how long that con¬ 
dition is going to last none of us can say. On 


TUB BG(»{0AUST NOVfiMBK 27, i9bj 
“the e«hSr MniiL'aBlioSo 


^''tKr income 'i^smdTO ■ (he 
$ub!iltandally,1ticref^. 


"would be 


THE BORNEO ^ ^ 
COMPANY LTD ^ 




At the Annual General Meeting held in London on 25th November* 
the Report and Accounts for the year ended Ma March, 1965, were 
'adopted, and a final dividend of 8.1less tax was approved, making 
a total distribution of 13f% for that year, the same ae for the 
previouB year. 

3l9( March 1%5 

Group profit^ before tax.£1,582,437 

AppHcaMe to Members 

of Pireut Company, after tax.£754,758 

Divideads to shareholders, net.£339,884 

Shareholders* funds.£9,022,708 


SeClIRC INfO.MI 

Our income is secure but we must take and 
are taking steps to improve it in order that we 
can, if possible, maintain the dividend rate. Our 
carry forward on Con.solidated Revenue Account 
is £191^21 at June 30, 1965. 'fhe, Board may 
consider it advisable to use this carry forward 
to maintain the dividei^ in future years. 

TTie report was adopted; 


STOTHERT & PITT. 
LIMITED 

The cighty-.seooitd annual general meeting of 
Stothert & Pitt, Limited wc'* held on Novemhi-r 
18th at Bath. 

Mr R. A. Riddles, CB£ .the Cijrt.rman*. pre- 
.sided and, in the course of his :»pccch, said: 

The Group Profit for the year ended June 30, 
1965, before providing for Taxarion, Deprecia¬ 
tion and Special Development, is Tl.058.0'79. 
This profit shows sn increase of £258,402 which 
is equivalent to 32 per cent when compared with 
the profit for the previous vear. Dunn? die year 
our sale^ amounted to £8,68^.266 compared with 
£6,971.0 ;x for the previous year ari increase of 
24 pel rent. 

Your D'.reciors recommend a final dividend of 

per '.vni on rhe Ordin.iry Share Capitil. which 
maintain; ihe ^ime rate of 20 per c.ent a^- was 
. paid last year. They .also recommend \ tranter 
of £150.000 to Gcnorsl Reserve. 

The sum of £50,000 standing to the credit 
of the Dividend Rqualisation Reserve has been 
^;;il»^^arred to ihc Profit and Loss Appropriation 
md it is recommended that the appro- 
'amount be used for a Special Bonus of 
. pet. ceni iv> the Ordin'iny; Shareholders, 

. We pas'e at the present time a full order book 
bt^h home and overseas, but the present 
^itrigtinns imposed bv the Government, make 
it diinihilt ro forecast our future progrcs.s with 
any degree of certainty. Wc are. however, antici- 
. pating as far as possible the increased demands, 
which will result when these restrictions are 
removed. 

Tlic report was adopted. 

At a subsequent extraordinary general meeting 
Special Resolutions were duly passed amending 
the Company’s Articles of Association in connec¬ 
tion with the borrowing powers and the remun¬ 
eration of the Directors. 


THf CiROUP HAS TRADING INTERESTS IN 
MALAYSIA • SINGAPORE • BRUNEI • THAll.AND 
HONG KONG • CANADA • AUSTRALIA 
TRINIDAD • UNITED KINGDOM 

A copy of the 1965 Report and .\ccounts, including the C’hairmanM 
Stalcmenl, may be obtained from: The Secretary. Borneo XIouse, 
Murk Lane, London, T.C.3. 

INr'<»ai>ORVl>D IN LONDON IN IIM 


Orders and copy for the imertion of 
Company Meeting reports must reach 
this office not later than U 7 ednesday of 
each week and should he addressed to: 
Financial Publicity Department, 

Th£ Economist, 

25 St. Jameses Street, 
fjondon^ SWi, 
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APPOINTMENTS for 


1016. 1017 and'IOia 


Navy Department 
Mi nistry of DefenoeY ; *': 

ArraHfjtitfi VUita 

|io.#u n«.'i ft'-Aiiublc 'll Ouvfi', iimr-iu 
inconnniion fS^'iMeoii tnclutle on*: In the 
or DntMcti (iiAvy Departmtni) to 
en-anbfe vUIln of i*>(v:i'£an(MLtlve)i of khe 
IVileviMicti. end othui meillR tu na\«l ililpe 
end citreiiftNlmicnt^. 

^AfAKV (inner London): Ji:i.ao(i»£l.aiH). 
i^titr/lni .^olav; may by above lulnluiuiu. 
Promotion p:'o -pC''ts. ; 

VE^ITR lu Olvll SatVlcc Oi»nm>e'<lon. 

Bnvlle UoT. London. W.l. lui iit'i- ic.ulnih an%l 
dPPl'csuUin fiji'in, quoiln;: (?los.n« 

d»Nf neot'itibor 17. 1W5. 




Collei^e of 
Technology 

IM'.PAlirVKM'l* OP MAhAOMMWNl' AND 
PRODUCE riUN 

Research Assistant 
in Manai^'cment StuiiiCB 


AppluiC'. onrk .ue iu'.Uod loi 'lie .-'luvc 

.Soiviii'C I. Si.yniiO'O oi 

Kcoiiriink*.- The Hfiii'urrh A-mI -il 

be ranulml iii livlp wlUi chi'W) prajocl^ 
ill liuid. iMch ol ".iiu'h dMijiU 

S i-oMdo ,i ;>iiri))jii!i hare lot a hlsivir ■ 
era-ce Nome intCi'iic’.vln'.( and 

iKilu.o^'l 1 ■ lollop (\*iU b-: vaUhible. 

Th«* i.'. f'lr ■■.o "•>pva(la 

til" III .t III Si;, h.iiji'/ 

iii^ii fii III Dirr "I 'lit, I'l? 

A-.ilHtaiit’s duiie.'. 

liahiri Haiic: a:*i W > 'ia.i iiaim p..i 

Fur'll I niii>iu)a>". nnd 'OpVtMuon 
tu.lll UUIII ’ll! VlCU-l*i‘lll' ICl'IC’"'!! 
0)lle-jrt II) rri'himliv.;. I' nrlivn R»ijiU. 
K-i'i ">l.iiii 'iin'ii ■|'5 i:i'M‘ i. S ii'ie'.. 

'I’llliM, Pl.<' llufc*"*'liT Nil.) 

VHR POYM. BOROntiH OF 
hiNr»S)wN I'PON rilAiVi: S 


):;M>r uvinr: o)U5Mn'‘»m?. 'o •'■•rb m ; 
W.iii'-:. •••i,ijiiji; II', lu" N.ii''n.il Dninu ’it 
Biiii!: KuiuJ'i I . I'rci'I ■ iv- '^111 hr* i 

(ii>rib:'tv-ill xii'l r)''" 'ii'iiiM' 'll.. 111 

■mile I'U-'i'k I I'l.iimi ii.i. i.MiK III 
I’ljSiiO Ii I .Iiul .1 O'vr!" I Ilf li'-n;. , ; 

I'llitli'iiii <.'• p<--'uat l.i u'h‘ i^ !»..■*hU' 

in |L(M! ii'ii li.fl Uliiia he w> (I 

itiuPii ••I'l' pi'll.idid 'AooHi^HmiK. srlviti! 
tli^thlln ill • JOII pis-i . U" illhi' U'nii.’. .!■ 

*lr„ <iliiiiil(l hi .ii-UI'f-'-t'd l«» N'li'iiViI Dll on 
tf Bunl'. I .iiipl'i'i'' * ■-! H'lll’. R'l'ul 

r'vfcki "il III. .\liiliMi'f... ti..iiiM ii.ii l.■'*•l ; 

■)l:i^ .fi'iil.ii' !i r'i»i( I 

r I 

The TiOrnlon School ol j 

Bdonoinic'? anti Political j 

Schenco ; 

Anndli'Hiiiti . ..If ill’.led lijv 'ilf* D*)-*' 0l I 

AdS'ni-*'t'lili'” 1 ‘h*’ .SiiidcMi's’ Dn'iin i 

DuRe. '‘Ill ini.|.iii». nnpl*oinii.M«oii 'il pilit.-’-, 
Iculon ",1111 Hie KHiiiiil iniihoriMr-. 
l•o-A^1i^■lLl>1)11 111 'limU'Mi ."•tlvji)i'‘' und evern.i | 

SAltVv i'nli’ L’ '«« e.iO E 1.050 K £i« - 
oiiv'i A v»’ii i>)iw ECO a war I/mrton 
AdMJM.'i , "I'll iiivifiMniiiniinn liHifri'.’. In 
a.w;MKii )4 Hie .lartlti*, 'Hsiiy ■•iiiivli.UMuiliiii 
will bi* tivin 1" ■I'l'' .inri v .hitiimu'c 
/A plir.itiinii. liiiiiUl lie rft'TiMid nt'l h'li'v 
that Ii.’i’i'nilni II. IMC6 by the Atsimnni 
Sei'TCiiii'.. I.riiicicn Schnnl ul Fiiunuiillc.^ unU 
Hilljtici'I s.>ii'iii.i Ilini'iliUiii .Siicpt. 

LotiOfin. W.f; J li'.iii vlniin .inplmntion rouii- 
find: ruiilK-i p'liMi'iiliii’- iiuiv be (ihiiune'l 

‘ Umversity of Birmingham 

rADDLl'Y o:‘ ro.MMI-.Rffc AND 
.soffiAL <if:ii.NC»'; 

Pefeau li Assodalo or 

Compu ri tun (invnar 

Apjfliimii'.n' .I'e iip'lied hi Cf'* f>r 
Rfi'tiii‘h A 'T A.ioii'ii'nT iji Ciiiiip'rui 
I'lubruniiiii'i ,. 

irn« A^vueiati A i'.imvi 'Vi.iiirl 

iisfUK wi'ii l•"•'.■^ph in the Depni'nirnth ul 
Malbeiiiii'xol I'lconiiinli'* .md K.piiiininijfi ir.s 
.'imiiSiM-iiil .'3iiiii.'iMf'i Siiine iialniH; !ii 
iiuittiirMii' O mriliod^ lii dL‘.sii'vible. 

1%n r’fiiiipuiei Prairminnifi wu'lld w* 
i,'inMrn«id mil the mnidrunion ol i’riiiti)ii'"i 
DiOil'iiniiiKifi loi naiinnal e^iinomlr plnnnin'^ 
iiivAviDur ma'themiirical pmgrAtntilng. 
sUWHcBl tnitil'.*seft Hiid ehnulailon atudie^. 

tne .lopijintinrni i-.-ill bo-mad*.until 
ScnMini). I .in idoo in the fli-m tnbtance m itli 
H ppR..ibi|ii.v Ml f'.'.LeuHlon (or a (urtlwi; 
oerud Siilniv ’vUI be In aernt'dance with 
■iiMiUll'-ntiiinR and e’lperlance ))elw«tn 
£530 and Cl.375 

AitpliiatiiinA in ri'iphcAce mvim ehe name' 
tiiitTafliJieKM:s u( two i]e(ai-ee:i, should be 
■.enl to rhe AiH^ianr Regvaimi. Paculty of 
roiSi^m jiBd .Meumt figleM UnlMralty oi 

-.»"Vuim;'h. m. Birmintniim 15 by 
Derembvi i. jn35. 


4 

; Informal Ion rbVccr. tbi lto Henliir ^ 

I liu'cnnatlcn Oiilfcvh, lO lour iDrormailoii 
, OttlRBra. (d) cl^'hc AaslMUiBt information 
I umuorn in the Caniral Olilce of infomnliun. 

VlUALJFiCAnpNB; All camlidattn. oxerpt } 

ihui<r tor i-vine A.I.O. Dunta muat be qualibed, 
th line ift the Swial fi.’Trncea. Btatliiilua. or - 
, iia'iJBemntles, or have bad relcTaut •xperleiii'«r 
!n .iOuIhI. ecoiJuiuU-. or operatloanl reBOureh 
d\I-ATtY ilnn'v lipvlon): (a) i:2.5es- 
(b) Cl,t)9>l.r2.414; (r) JEl.dOO- 
£l.«i)tf: Id) £414-(Cl.41)3 Mtarilas Hiiltir^ 
innv be above idhUmam. ProtdotLon pro‘>p.ci. k 
WRi'l'i*. to Cltd Rurvice Oonimla-lon. i 

Dovtlo UOA', Lpiiiloii. i/V.l. tas- pflcilc'ilii'.'. iiiii£ 
.’PplUmllun foviu. quoting tOit'ti. CUi.^.iia 
tlate DOoaniljev 17.. Iddo. 

The Scottish Woollen '? 

Teohnloal College 

lA ACOTTIRH CFNL'RAL INSTITOTION) 
(ktlashUtlit, fleUM'Mre i' 

AopHeatlnn^ a.e invltKl for ihf pa»i <•.( 
Iti'JSi^ARCU AB-STSl'ANT- MARK.KITNG 
In the DaparlinKiil oi Muua.S'mient iStiid:* ■ 

C'liia pij..t pvoviiiua a iiulque oppiu-Luiiit.v m 
p ii*tictiJAtQ in rearuivh trurk covnrlnq the 
tuKd iivirkoliug aottvUv o( nn Induiitry. 
(;-ind1rtntao slituild ludci uu linnniirH dr\}i'-f m 

i 

1.*. V, cuininvu-f*. mini" n pic 

"•'■sun.'« u..pi’iUii< III jruiMitle iu l%i> ‘iiuy 
.ilMO be fninalilcrnl. 

K.*ilnvv: I'l.onii-: CIO i:!) -£1,100 pa 
Writ.B loi !i|)pi;i'Hi.i(>n lonii to, Head "I 
D'pHi'Miii-nt. of \i •ii'i.ipmdni Studn-i. 

St. Paul's Girls' School, i 

• D'ouk Ovecn. H-ouMiurHiiiMli. W 4 j 

i Foundation Scholarships i 

! and Exhibitions 

' -Il iw -lifl . u.ii'il in lOiJO iin ihi’ 

I vili,*! nt '.piviAi e’..\iiiin.itinnA, dei.Ml- ut 
■’ hifh 111 !!' he '-ibiiilnad ir"m ihe H'-rh 
; Ml.ri-ii.... si 1 ) 11 ' .f'liiiiil I'll" 'iihie of a 
: .Si.linlai'Aiiip in iiiiiiiiall^ Mv'.-thlvrl'i ul '.)ir 
• nil'nil fe». bin tuU ipiniwuon u( the iui''tin 
)•!• III!!* he .i,'..iiil''ii n> »’£iudl'Je»c-K ul quite 
I — • ru'.liiiihl Ability. The value of an 
■ l•;;lllbll.|•tn i.i Iirjinitilly hnll ihv tiiiUnn P'e 
i r- 111 tirl-ibO'ii .'(lei June 30, 1354 qui.u 
I i-i }i lev hv Pi-'d.'.v. Jiinuiu'V 31. i!)fli», 

I "Iflii .'.n'l'-l-'e b" Fr'dav M;i|i'li ?5 Ifloil 


<ri4tr*4JWY»IIRl.TY"-OF B09BMI'* ^ 

Appointments in So(;iolo«^ 

V‘oi>i.vM''aipi' ii> JiiViViilfor 'd *' 

Lii’tufci'': III A-B-fciihi I.frtilHf for, m/ 

rase* R'-nltiv t'*eTu™i*) (p {» 


.SIMMOUKJY 
tiiiilil,ill.' Ml'.' 


I’lie j'pni.lntriirnti. ’ ill 

iioiii Oe'ubci i, I'lhi;. 


f'.'lr for R'lnioi Ifr'ii i^i i 


.» Cl IJI)' £i.i50 pel Uiuiuiil Kii. r 
f'ciiji-Hi IS I* I .(IMI s C B!i--C2,:S0.^ IV’V 
.Iiinum .*110 lor A'^i'.'isinr becturai u 
Cl 030 \ £7.=) V'l.JM’f |)t. aniiliui. pi J • , 

PfiS.O. Ij- miliiii f 

Condidiiie.i -iiuidd ••.pplv fur tarihoi* 
p.iiilr-uUn 1 I" ih' .\s'-i.'.i.ini Rl':i ii.-r 
iKfifioliKhiaaiin. rlio UnlvarMu- ol 
.‘iii-i'.e/, H'enmri' )lnii..e. Hramnei. 

BiiLihiun. Cui)ipl*’i':rl applUinilon.'. sht':i)'l 
be renirntd in him prcfui.'ilih by 
Deeemljei 4. 1005. 


Oriel College 

j Oxford i 

FfilfooMhip in Eronmnivs • 

I The millene propoMh. If « xuiluble f>aiiiiid.<.>i 
liiehcuis hitiiiielf, lo unpuinr u icllu i in 
eeonomli’-i to lake up nl.s iliiiiaH in 
(Vinbcr, lUtfO. FuilliOr detuUh may lie 
obiohiod from the Rrovoat, -Oriel OolIeKt* 
Osiord. lo 'vlinm itppliiniilunM, ucconipsinu d 
•iv A rillI'lnilinn vHar sinrt rhe nnioux ol 
'bire leiereoN. oho'dd be *.cni by 
.l.uiuarv l.'i. Piiii. y 

Thp rlm'i'P «)f Hir ’*'111 lirt .i- 

nanuisailly be limited lo ibuae who applv. ^ 

University ©f Birmingham 
i and College of Advanced 
I Technology ; 

f niRMINOHAM dHanare) 




naffement: 


As 

Collegia 

Rfseurvh AmsUinU 

Mbn Ol nunirn li.adinitM Intel eafed In 
reaviiii’li woik In the Beld of nfriia’ieiaeul 
HtidleR are invited lo apply tor aupoliiiiiitni’ 
III’the rri'de ol rcaearcli tUMbtiiMit In the 
CdlieMe’R KcseaiX'h Deparuuciil. Ueaearuh 
piv.let'l'i are lu hand In the ileitis of 
urianis'Jtvmui cUanie, ni:tna;(«uiitint appi-ui.-ul 
uiH Industrial marketliiy, and the RlandardM 
oKp.'-v'cd arc compu ruble to Uiohv of reHcsu-ch 
ilebiiiliiWHtN Ol univura'iltn and C.A.T.a. 

ApplloRiitN Mhottltl ha”c aome pnst'Hradinuc 
u^pcrioiici’ although nqf ueeSMiiarfly tn 
reaeurch ivork. aliioe tRihiin:; In reeearch 
raalhiMla. will uo glvau^ If^xpuricprc u( 
etupIoym’'ni In InfUi-slry or ciitnincrcc la 
ptO'i'uularly delilmbic. 

The .ihirttivt aalaiy will be in the reaion 
ol; £ 1,000 per annum. 

. Applli'altoii.s, Mutiny .'-I’.r. quuhai'ftTjonH and 
expt'ricnue, .slmuld bu .uldinwed tu the 
DfifiiUir ol Re. carvh. AMhrtdHL Mtinjgcmeni, 
CdllL'a'. OPi’Lliam I'Ld. lluit.s. 


IIT^TfTvsrw 


Milk Marketing Board 

Annndjt in Af/rivnliinut EconouiU s 

7 (If- MiU Miiilrctii)" Biuid hr.He 
.ijpfpliontlnrm fnrthoir awards for 

hind.. iiiKl (or I'l* I'Jiueh in 
‘"C.-iculUii.'l L'^(lllilnMI^■^. The ii‘\a)s|!. rfic 
•ipi’ii III nil’ll iitirl women \rhi> are 
!via«lutti.iM uL .univci-'Mlil’-.s lu the United 

Klii'fluni Ul .my ■.ijbh’ri. nul preln-Kiirc 
|h (jUM;!! t" ihb'c ivhoie d cu'". li.ivi) bioii 
obl.iiivu ill .'.'ru’Wlluii'. In i.-coikuiiu’I', m 
III sm-ijii Ol hu>.|>iii.-h .'il.ii(ln> . (‘.indldiilr.. 
yir I .pi-i'M'd Ht liovi ;;iiiiii-il ,• lirNi-L’laM.s 
Ol ..Olid lIiiMou)'? ileqref buti 

UP*. i|iuditlc(*tlnn-. of .sinilli'i' '>( 11111 !* iquy 

b(* SHN'I’pl' d 

rii«.»c :vi|., I .VO (■ ii<*'i('V.c; -it .iwi’id..’ 

<.|| Ml'UIll'.fJlwmi’h (’.'IINV C |.)0 in r 
anuuiiii :(i'* lor ini l",i'.<du:iic tudtfiii 
(.ui liai'd u» -lull; loi 11 pi/»i'iiMiiuute 
di. I'l’e or dipFfiTOb Ol U tike up irsuaivh 
v.t'i'k In '.l•|l:.•lll:ln•.^l l•l;llll^)mU•f«; 

<b) I’I'.I loWHllllCS 1 COiiO-.'hI '21)0 pi'l 
iiuiiiinn iiii; till pei'Aiu.-, aliu h-.'Vi* ulrriid* 
h- ii (-MJi'iteui’e m pouegniiaiieu st udy in ' 

Fniiii .MilnOCt An icult^ial 


I'l ii|j))l:i 


(UNlVtJlSlTY OP,ION IN < 

niRMINOHAM dHanarc) 

Oradttalo Cp-nh^ for MaPogem^ni 
Studies 

cations are lorlted fur iwo poala of 
Rl’^KARCH ASSISTANT or RESEARCH 

social Pwchuloa^ 08 lar 7 _ii) 

ReNia)w .Alsi^iirs) 

Raaenr^ AraintiHi. AnaiKAJrj73 p.R. » 

Forme ot AMNioitlon nBdiMnher partlouhtrs 
frixn the Secretary. Oraduatc Centre for 

SSSSITBIlWa 

-hould be foiisiiiiJed inimediatcly. 


’ *^ ■4 * ' ■!*? ;*■' 

Ui)ivei-sJt.y ofSbtitltamptbn 

i)(povtihvnt nl ConniH'ire and 
Acronntonoft 

pill r*:>iii'ii^ iiir liivili.d fn'in ' 011 . 1111 *' 

I iRil'tii d ■ -.rirlKlulCh lOr 1 Wii posta ft- 
l.'k'iiiiin-x Ul A'’.vlM;*)n l.t'i'tin« ri» m 

A.'i iTiivncN Tl Iv hoped to .ippDini pri-Min.s 
•fill ini intmiM In lh« mcaa ol bu.Muexi' 
liii'iii'r. Ol Hie -.'pplicatiuii ol inwUiouuitu'al 
if-ehii.iiiiL.* '(I im'iiimiiinry mid biiHlneKP 
liitihicinx. Aiipliiwnla diuuld lU’Vt e irtilviM-i'' 
ilis'iae: v ptuleMsnmtil (lui’liiifsitlon in 
iiddiiiiiii W 1111 I 1 I be an iidv«iilnp.e. 

fi..l;ii'y ^coli't: Led 111 Cl. CI,4(i0S IBS - 
i.2..-iU.s'wllli .1 mei'li bar iii E'i.l0.'i. , 

A'in'.1«n1 Liciuii'i. CI.O.SI) *1 E7& LI ’.'TB. 

■Ihi* InitUil sulaiv will HepiMwl on qiiallllr.tiiuii' 
mill (’■.'pri'ii'ui’p riii'tli(.i- puntL-ttlai-s mi^ »ie 
oWiuiii'd irtiiii ihe DepiPv Hc(n;i:tar,\'. the 
lln 1 we^^ilv Sout)i'.iiiipl(in. to whom 

II itolu'Allulls (K'ven fonUv lium DnitH 
Kinvdoni nppllcvniRi inuiild Iw .■<pnt iniT 
)' tci than Jiiiiuary 8. laoii 

The University of ^^lanitoba 

lovuei. nppliciiMons liom eroiu#mlatM tor the 
poM or A.^voclHte PmtexKur. silnry ni-ale 
umnin\.) 1:3 300 tn £4.350. l*vo VuciUiviCS. 

.iim AiMlM'rtnt Profmuior. Ca.voO to £3.300, 
Hiitt vsif.inulff. all nealy rreMted pu.-ltlunb. 
I’^feiTni'v ’rlil be p.ivcn In upplirunln with 
uiie Ul mtue ul the following raniMi nf 
lntl‘lc^t(: ei’onomctrlc.i money and banking, 
inai'in-ernnomk: theory, inleriiaiionul 
eii 0 nr>inVr. mirro-eonnomlc theory, histoie 
ul Li'diiuinii iliuiiKlit. Apply tu 
r*rori’'’.ur C. L. B.'iibei. Depurinicnt ol 
i.qoniiiiiir:-. (TniveiaRy of Manitoba, 
ivlniiipeg. Canudu. 

University of Reading 

i.e*‘htrPsHips or Assistant 
I^vtiifeships in Econof/iici 

.5pp1irHimnfa Hie invited for LcctUicHhlps 01 
qui’iiont LecHireihips In the Department of 
hoononiifii Preference will be alven to 
I’AndidiitcH vdth teachltip, and rr.<;eurch 
int(•resl^ In one or more of the following 
uoldM mpi’i'O'ci'onnmic theory, quantitative 
econninloa (peopomlc statikilea, .feoBometitcH. 
inpiheinatica) ernnomlc*i), International 
, rconntnlcs. reglonul economies and econoiou"' 

, uf public eiitarpvlse, and muneuamenl 
I fKxountlns. The persons lupuinted «1U be 
i espGcled to Lake up their diiUex on 
I oeuiber l. 1988. or on such other data as 
in5y be srrnnired. 

I Further particulars may be obtained Iroin 
, Hie iRoom. 39. p.H.B.), The 

Uolvjosity.. W«adlns, by whom "EBh'lMlpn.'s . 
' .’hDUuf b( .ici’Ivi’d bv Dfcniibet' TW, T98S. 


__ _ in Xconeltilcs' 
andTliiance 

Houb^^f^'omuni Aimrds 

in aid of HVJSMAHOH Into rhe -.fui'klug or 
Industiy and tlmulce lu Oreal BrUnlu and 
elKewlicra and the economic rondtbkviiM 
aifecllng tlion. >■ 

> PEUiO'WSillPS. -u bIcli are litcendad tor 
eApcrl^nued ri!.iertvch workers, are awarded 
(uT fiillHliutt re.-.eurrli for one year, nlilcb 

. ■ « second year. 

^ OUAMra are u-viirded tor either fiilNiline uf 
pai-t-tbnc *vnik. 'Xho amount uf the awH^•ls, 
which will uke fffuct from October l, IMN;, 
\.lll depend uuun thr i*lrcuuiHtAnees ol rlif 
I’luididaic and :'m- probable I’lipeiistMt 0 / bl.s 
itork. 

AppliranlM Kjmuld br Mrltl.iili NiibjccDi 
normally ^.ulvnl In the unltrd K'lMdiuii 

> Tlw TrualeeN nre pi'ap.ired U( roLix iHIh 
rule only In cxi'iiptlunid riivuinHlanrca. 

ItorikiM uf aindiriitton, which may lie 
obtalnod from tlm Hfutxt-ary uf tlie Fuml. 
i‘,'o Hank of Eii’/loDd, Ijundivn. E.C **. 
should be tv’toriii'd not Utter thnu 

I Mii'i'h 1. lUdi). 

i Reference Mat>erial 

! Spi’cliiliMt pni*lN niivr avallublr iu nii\cruoi(-i.l' 
intoviaat-luu -liervliMM*- iiKdude shvee pu««H qn 

l . 1 ) Ri'iiiiir inrut'inKiiou Otticer. 

.fc) Intonii.'iiun uniia:r, aiiU u*) Assojitanf 
' iiiiimiistlnii Oftici'i In the (hnitrnl ODii;! uf 
lnroi-m:iMiiii. 

I ' QUAlilFTCATTONN: All ClthtltdllTeS shiiiild 
' prclL'Vsihly h'Vr ;i iimviv^ity doareo and 
I-C'.p: rlcPL'i' III IT .v,:i.i L'li In Kcuerul U'*ld ul 
‘'iMirronl iiBui!.-.. Foi uimla tu) hnd ili) 
knkryledsi ut ■ I'unuiiifi' sUniira (!'>si’iitlai. 
tof post (ri e'.)i.!)'leiicv Ui piQiif-icading. 
lay-out. and pixcCsitlnvr «il prlni:cd iimierlal 
necessary. 

' BAtoUlY linn" laknduni: (a) £l.»l)n. 

E3,414; (I I 1 . 1 ."iMi ci.v'ti: 11 ') cai4*.t:i.4h:. 

Illiitlln.'{ »: lui> lll■.,v be uIiovr iillniniiini • 
riuiiintlnii piii'-pi.'i’l'-. 

WHITE lu Civa S(*i vji’e, C(iiiiiiiJ*'.Ujn. 

I Hiivlle R()V'. Lundoii. W.t. for prniroliir*; rn.) 

■ .ipplk'uilim 1 ( 1111 . inioilij', tOO.iiH. Clu.’ «;- 
dair Dei'cnibei )7. D'liA. 

Univ^Htty“irflE^paa att'l 
•New Guinea' 

T)ife intortus €onq(;lb«(,l|he OalvcniM.v . 

’T^UNDATiftN rnAlNtf I*:, ' „ 
lOfGLlSU LA NOU.\GI:;,J''.DUCATTON, 

- loBisDBY.vJ'SLTiNurac^oi (;ii'.o(jnMH] V. 

Tno Wt'veivlty iS (In A.si un.xtM.ui.:' iii 
(he Terrltiiry ul Piipnu and Mu'v tJiiinrjf 
II was CMSIilbhed in may, JBiifi, bv the 
Uiilvursltv ut I'npu.' uud New Oulnuu 
Orclinnni'C whtrli pvuvidcs for rlif 
eriRbllNtinieiit ut an uuiunouiuua imivorwiy 
It Is Kuvcniud iiilil.'»li* by iin Interim C(i);">'il 
u'htrh ini’iurles loi-.il i«prcmniliitl\e.s and 
,iC’iulPiiilt> menibvi'N ut Ausimllan univi'rAli.'es 
It i.s hiipfl III '.ti"t mil dcp'i'O nurk In 
Match 1967. v'ltli liiiiltud biudent nuiiibn-! 

I til H luii'ic III Art! iibJuU mid in 
' Srklli'C ^Ub,lBCt^. 'OllUV NUbJPCt* UlUl 

■ cuiii.si’S will follow 

Liiiiltud nuirtbcr' n) -tudani.* will hr innin*! 
In KHM In a yem- (•! ptuUinlnary HtuHiCM to 
be L’Uliductvrl at ihc Adiillliliitrutlva Cullc:'.*, 
Port Moresby, and Indiidhig sriidtea In 
Eiiwlish Iniifrud'tc. HiiinonUli.i. Mnthvniuii' 
and Pliv.'.ii’.'* Thi ciiiivj'b In K.iijdl.'li will u* 
dv.slMiofl lo uwot 'he needs ot Jtudrnu Im 
whom Einilihh is iiuL the muihcr Iuii'iul’ 

The coth'se hi Pliysics will he dc.ilgni:d ru 
develop a geuoiul uiideiblHiidlnq ot the 
phyidval world Dni-ina l9tf6 Die diitie.v of 
! Hitt poMlliuiiN will I'clatu lo. the reuuhtn’j uf 
preliiiilnai-y vnii' .studoiils. 

1 8ALAH1KS- Pi'iifersors. £A5.4si0 per ann'iin. 

1 An addlLlutiul £180 per annum Ir. p-id in 

m. in'lrd appoliiti’e*^ P.S.S.U. tvpe 

' Sunbimniu.iilon b uvalloble. Acrom»nfiii.i'‘..n 
will be provided at a reasonable reiui’i 
Taxiillon I'otrs In Piipdo Ritd Nr>v Onlii"" 
are very solsstnnnally below tbuim fiiK’uiims 
in Ail.sli-.ili.i and Hiv Utilled Kliiudiaii 
Onpendent childi-en attendhiK secondoi*' 
schnnls (Iiil-ldc Ihe Toi'iltoiy rijrciVi’ 
nllownncr ol ‘:i45 p.a. plus '.1111111111 
all' fine*, to An.’-iraha ^ l 

ClnHliig date for .ipplI-'.iMun'- h'C!"'5rr IS, 
IMS ’ 

Fuilh^v del'*!!*. Includiiv' fHe rrnnlitlnftA 
(If emplo* iinint. tinvcl mid rtiiioinl «Kpi*nw-i 
' biuvIiJcd and y ki’H'm-uI pulley siuii iuoni oii 
1 the puiiJO'e*' of 'hi imlvciHiy. may Iw _ 

• obUlneii truin Ai-Hiw Sterd^^ ■ u. 
KmtthLon A.C' T . All’lllalla. or Ivntn ihe 

' Association ul oi’Miniiiiwealih Unlversllles 

■ (Bkuncli t)Uu"'>. Aliirlboioiigii Honsa. Pill 

i ^^Apjdkluam wlilcli should be In dupliiine 
' ihnuld be srni 10 Uic A«lln:t BCf’Tfltaiv and 
' must include pui'iKrUlara Ml age. natloTOllt*. 
iiiiiitdl •.tHiii.- ucodemlc record, teachlni; 
.iiishflcatioiu. )uiil gamlonn* and prasimt 

■ 0 . 1 ^, 11,111 u li.'d of nnlillratlons, the nnmi-’ ..f 
, i.hi«e iwterew of whom coiuidttntial rinuihH - 
[ n»n\ bo made, a recent smell photograoli. 

>- I and a medlrul rartlilrate uf Koud IkjuIiIi. 

1 A furtter qupy ut tha appn«:at..jn vhoiild iw 
! Ipdae^K^he Assnctatlon of Coramiiiiw»'ami 
I Unlahmiaes The successful candidate rni.- 
,bo fMulrad.tu ipKlargn a tiivllMv mwJic'il 
1 enimi^tion be- a phvsIcTsn nomine led bv 

! ’*S’S^'RmmSil'veHA, ve.v the imhi nut 'o m‘.ke 
1 *n apiiqlntmnil nr "» HjJ JUiJ?* 

• aiipofn>mrh*.* ».*• !*i*.'rr?Mon M fftif vtags 
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ECONOMIC COHSULTANTC QMITEB 

ECONOMISTS 

MATHEMATICIAN/STATISTICIAN 

We h«vi.* filled the jobs covered by our Uisi two advcriMciiK-iiu but we 
•till have severiul immcduile viiciincirs bceuuH* of tfrowili 

We iiceil KC'ONOMISTS who «rc ciilicr 

( 0 ) Ymmp praduiitoo. po'Mihly with Mime po<»i-tiritJuate research or 
indiiMirial cNpcricnec since tfradiutiny. 

nr (b) Tbn\e wilJi Mime ycMTii uf UHefiil expenenee in ilie aec bracket. 

In IxMh easex a iniiiiinum qualilicaiifiii is a I'lrst or Ciiaul .Second in 
cconomicik or cluMrly fvluUid vubicci . a ytaul knowledge ol mathetnalicM and .'or 
staiisticH would be an advikmaae 

We alao need At least otic hi^hlv Kualdicd MATIIEiVIATICIAN OR 
STATISTICIAN, afii^ under 30 prcti'r.ibl> but inu nvecsvnrilv with Mime 
eapericncc of work in llic field uf ceniinmics ur other soeul xeienccx. 

The work oemsiM*^ of induHiry studies (ohen for new enpual projects) ; 
rcjpoaal^ euoiNifiiic NtudivM . iiucHtioiis of indusirial looatioii and distribntion : 
economicA of urban Rrnw-ih. and sinirlar prohiLin'c li is diflicnit -ind challcnginit 
work, and inakca heasy demands on ilitise wtio undertake it but it gives 
.plenty of opportuniiics to make ness cdiiiributions m thes*.. fields. Since wc 
require applicanis ol high abiliiy we arc pri.-p.irt.il lo pav corresptindmyls 
attractive salaries 


Weave write, enclosing lull details of ednciiinn qualifiCHtHiiis and cxpcriencs. 
to W, I . Luitrcll. Manayiag LBireetur, I-coimuiiil C'iiiisuliaiitM Limited, 
2 l-kiw.irJ .Street, London, W ('2. 


COMMONWEALTH 



OF AUSTRALIA 


ROYAL MILITARY COLLEGE. OUNTROON. CANBERRA 

LECTURERS AND SENIOR 
LECTURERS IN ECONOMICS 
OR 60VERNMENT 

At the Ri>\.4f Military College. Duntroon. 9luf( cudcis undergo 
a tour year etnirae in the miltlary spheres of Arts. Science and 
Engineering, preparing for graduation as commi.ssioncd olTiccrs 
III the Australian Regular Army. The College provides all ot 
the requiremen^R of Maff and students in a self-contained 
€onimunii\. and is able to Uike advantage of the great 
concentrufion of academic, kcienlific and social facilities in the 
national capital of C'anberra. 

SALARII<>i—Salary classification within the following limits will 
be fixed according to qualifications and experience and will 
commence from date of embarkation. 

Lectarcr £A2,4S0-£A3.I70 

Senior Lecturer £A3,250-£A3,S00 
QUALiriCATIONS AND EXPERIENCE -Honours degree in 
the appropriate field, preferably with teaching experience at 
tertiary level. 

I'lconomiea Ability to lecture in Economic Geography an 
advantage for one vacancy. 

Goveromenf Some Public Admini.stration and International 
Relations experience an advantage. 

DUTIES Conduct lectures and tutorials at University standard. 
Successful applicaniN will be expected to undertake research in 
an appropriate held. 

CONDITIONS OE ELIGIBILI1Y British subjects, eligible for 
permanent residence in Australia, in good health and under 
51 years of age. 

ACC0MIV10DATI0N Temporary accommodation will be 
provided upon arrival in Canberra and appropriate allowance 
will be paid to married men until permanent houses are available. 

TRAVEL First-class air or sea passages from places of residence 
for selected applicants and their families. 

FURTHER INFORMATION -and application forms from ; 
nw PUBLIC SERVICE BOARD REPRESENTATIVE 
(Ref. RMC/SK 

Austniliu House, Strand, London, W.C.2 
V ^ (Phone TEMple Bur 2435. Eat. 461). 

•r THE SECRETARY, DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
CANBERRA, AIJSTRALl^ 


BMK OFFICEO 
BET BBT OF TNE RUT! 

Career uppoiiUmcnt.s overseas arc available to bunkeiN of Zo lo 35 
years of age. ApplicaiUs up to age 25 should be single men and have 
completed tu least Part I of the Institute of Bunkers* HxuniiiiatuTn. 
Marriage is not a bur to older men. hut they should have completed 
lor he in process of completing) Part 2 of the Institute Examination. 
These arc career appointments with excelleiit pi'os)iects. The younger 
age group coiTuncnces service in West Africa with emoluments generally 
111 excess of £1.600 p.a. Salaiics ol oldei nxii arc higher and will 
he considered at interview. 

★ Free furnished quarters overseas. 

W I irsl-cla'^s iion-conirihutory Pension Scheme and tvliiemcni at 
age 55. 

** I'ighicen-nioiiih lour:* with lOR days' Icas'c hetwecn each tour. 
£100 kit allowance on appointmcnl. I ice medical attention 
oveiwas (though our hcalln recoid iv cxcvllonii. Free travel. 
Intcivicws aiiiinged in 1 oiidoii. 

Write giving full particulars to the Secreiary. 

BANK OF WEST AFRICA LIMITED, 

37 Graccchurcli Street, London, E.C'.3. 


The University of Warwick 

Appoinlmontu in I-U onnnnr.t and 
hk onomlv ilislorij 

Vp.ili'-.alnAf. BIC |llvit<»d lr>i 4iiU< 
••iipn,tiiiiifnrR in iiiciiMuinir - (int iu<ltiiir 
Aljlhi in.iri(:nl Imtoiuiiuh-l :ini| iJialrlK-; ■. 
mil in V4.*niioinl<: Hist<ti-]k. leiiuble Iron 
Ofiiilii'r 1, 19fMi 

I III rial .-.Hliiry in ona uf I be folio vine 
urcurrlln;; lo ((ii.ilidr-illoiis nnd 
i-.p-i irnrc; 

.-^'Miior UTtui-pr. l‘j.i»rij jc £10,s £ S.l.So’. 

1 <iiior. £ 1.400 K L -1; •.Uin; I LMM .x 
i:‘j.5fi5: 

AvI'roiil lAciuriM’. SIX OaO X CTS -£1.27.5. 
In aildittiiii (suppiiinnii'itiuii bunidil' btp 
p.i.vublu 

l-iiiilisr pnrticalivr- .ind upplinatlon 
loniis limn the Re^'uiirav. the Uiiivctm'. v 
(if WurAtflB. CovuntTv. Wnrwlckslitrc. 
til Y'lnmi RcmiplFtcd npiilir-MlIoii: rnBUiinii 
riiiee kIrico}) bIiiiuIU be -ent by 

l)if • ■ il>-> 20. lOCfi. 


For further 
announcements 
see pages 1015, 1017 
and 1018 _ 

University of Birmingliam 
I and University of Aston iu 
Birming-ham designate 

(h'iuJuutp Cpntvc for Management 
Stud^ef^ 

Apphi iiii);i .lie Ilk . -d lii> ih- pn t nf 
DIHUTon *.I tiir tiriKluuce UciUix- SuUiry 
u'ill be ‘.tifhiii i)ir protc&'oi‘lAt rtinse up 
In £4.7liO p ii. 

Viinh'.'i inn liuiiliit:, minv be nhtalned from 
Hu; 8(>riii>iui V, The H illrrv ol Advjjice^l 
, T'l-hnoliw. tio'tj Ureeii, Ba 1111112 hum 4 , 
(nuitm," ref 44'’'2C 


Operational Research 

UNILEVER RESEARCH invite.s appli¬ 
cations from research Bcientiiitp. 

Btatisticians, economit>t$ and p-svchol- 
ogists to join the recently formed 
Operational ReHearch Section in our 
Research Laboratory at Port Simlight. 

Clieshire. 

The application of operational 
research techniques to scientific re¬ 
search is a com|Barative(y recent de¬ 
velopment, and there is conbidcrable 
scope in our Operational Research 
Section for original and elective work 
on network techniques, marketing 
and research models, theory of games 
and project selection. 

These are new posts created in a 
vigorous and forward-looking Labor¬ 
atory. The successful candidates will 
probably have a first or second class 
honours degree, be under 35 years of 
age, and have had research expert- 
ence.The salary will be commensurate 
with qualifications and experience. 


Write for an application form (quoting reference No. S46/MI), lo: 

■ IIMII EVER The Staff Officer, 

wff Iw ILC ¥ Elm Unilever Research Laboratory, 

RESEARCH 
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INTERNATIONAL 
TIN COUNCIL 

STATISrfcfAN required to be 
rcBponsible Cor tro siatisiical 
work and edRtiirks of ibis inler- 
Movernmental bodjf (in pIlFticiilar, 
for the Monthly Statistical Bui- 
letin, the StatiHti6»I Vekr Book, 
the CoudcU's Statistical Commit¬ 
tee and al|idd< msttlera). Degree 
and previous expedience required. 
Some kndUrlMfge .Of languages an 
asset. Salary si:ale £l,5bS by £St) 
to £1,915 per annum. .Non-con¬ 
tributory pension scheme. Four 
weeks holiday a year. 

This post (open to British or 
non-British nationals) gives ex¬ 
cellent opportunity for work 
within an intergovernmental 
commodity organisation. Apply 
in writing to the Secretary, Iniep 
national Tin Council, 28 Huy. 
market, London, S.W.t, by 
December 13, 1965. 


for further announcements 
see pages 1015, 1016 and 
1018 


Postgraduate Studentships 
in USSR 

S'udtfiif ships sire oFerfd for stiirlv iii Soviet 
uiiiveiv- iifM In 2 '>. ure ror ilw 

uoAileinii' yc:ir >ind il loi hhuner 
.J lu " iiioiith-s). ApphcfiiiOiiM Riv liiviLeil 
lioni posijiradusiTp rtihIphIh l•urr«>nT)y 
111 sillily or rrwiijvh iii nnlvei‘Altie!i nr 
<'i|iii\alt‘iit ili.slllir.inii.'i (i|iiufr.>;r:iilii.itp>, nnw 
in llii.ll VL'iir iilhii rJlMthlt'i. Apphi’iiius nriKi 
l)« Briiisli iiiiil liuvf' wiii'Kinv Kimw ul 
lliisiitiin. Wnle, quoting XBO. lor lurilior 
lieiHilh iinct uppliruilun inrni.s io ho .sohijiirtL'd 
by .i.uiiiury 21 sL. 

Cultural flri'haugp /"roprauuiirs iriili 
I'kist Huropaaii Count vies 

•Si.'liiil.irslilps aiv oiTi'ved for ''lud'- :’i 
Biilvariu. ri.iM L)i)>liiV;il:iii, [lun'i'iry ;i!iil 
hUiIMUl.l loi the .T.ICIJSIIIC MMI 
also -ionit* a” Mills fn,- slmviMr o-jiumI-. R ■mu 
fum., s<ihMsieji''u. lUiMnli lees nml hiw 
rrmii p*ovlderl. C'uiulidMius, «hii him he 
Bi'liidi. .sluiulil be u:ii\f>islty 7>iiiiiif(ii*J» or 
ha\i> etiijiv.ilen: n liOWIi'Otlntls. .Some led'.i* 
Ol ihe rfleviinl iMiifUmie Ils hr-dilv i1ps*r.ihlp, 
but lor MHiie .siihie. i.s ii*!{. musio. Micliiieoio svi 
not eAsfiitiul 'Vviitf, i|ij(iiirii< S'.l' und umii'n.! 
Couniry for fii irr dei-.uls .md 9ppl'.i\iilon 
funiis to be siiljiiMirrt h\ Jiuni.iiv 31'-i. 

Universities nco.»! iin"iii. Hniish Pouiii'll. 
Stale House, lli'ili lliilhorii. I.onflon, vv C.l. 


Senior Market Reuareh 
Executives 

Bei:;iusr of riintiilUf'il expunsiuii iniolvtn'.; 
MiU'iiiiil re-oiKiinlsHlirin BtiUN (M.H.) 
Liil luive lAii iiiipoitHiit u«w punta 
111 till. 

1, A .bViifor f'niiivitwirr RrtenrnK 
A'.«v»‘/ii' to hu tuny responiiDle, lor 
tiuiKiiial WM-arra pi'ojfctx both, at an 
•• ml hoi* '* :ind Ol a slHiidai-d rapftimve 
n.iiure (pix‘\ioM.s expirirnce ox diary 
panel woik bein' a d«.siiiiblB-.-.iuiimn 
nor nhioliitcli ni-iea»iiS’- (lUAllflcatlorti, 

2. A Jlrtaih r Rejii'iin*Fi 

Kyt‘i'uhr§‘ to Iji? inlly vi •■piinvihk* lor all 
iispiviK Ilf nuliuiial I'L'lull audit pioiei.-is 
iliiclurthm a hirvc M'tile fmiiwear uuUlL) 
and of uihpr reruller leaean'Ii. 

IvKh Ilf the .milxu'kIuI cuiulld lies will 

lu) he a i:i!.iiiUHle vaiiiin:: alieady in 
c\ci.ss (pnh.slbly well in e.vceb.s) ol 
i: 2 .(HN) per iinnum, 

, lb) have h.id .several veuis’ experience 
ol I'oiitincniio reaLMirii pmJeet^. 

to have proved his ability tu woik on 
his IIV 11 initintlve: 

(di ituide and control his team in all 
ithpci'is ol the research operaiion. 

Slats (M.R.) Ltd —thixiuqh their 
ttAtiijumic L'lnnpany, Coinpiiier Bervliies - 
have with the million pound Univac llii7 
Computer the most povierful data 
proccssiiii; liu'ilitie.5 of any bureau in 
Lurope. 

Benlnr executives enjoy living in the 
WiirwlcRshire count ryslde some 30 
OilntiU'S Irani thr olllco. 

Pleii‘« wriie in conlidenee to: P. J. 
Rltinner. Research Controller. Btats 
(M.R.) Lid.. Compiner Huuvn, 143 
Bronisvrove Btreet. Birniinuham 6. 


ExtaibitionB 

Bpeclnllst posts now available in Oovernnient 
Inroi-matlon Borvlces Include tai two 
Information Ottcers and tb) one Asslsltnt 
Inloriuatlun Odleer for work counoeted with 
the dtisim end construction of cxhlbliioit^ 
and displays In tlie Ministry bf Defence 
(Navy) and Central Ofilce of Information. 

SALARY (Inner Loiidun) : (u) Cl JUKI. 
£1.896; (b) £614.£|.4BJ. Bfoltinc salary 
may be above minimum. PronuAlun prospviiis. 

WRlTK to Civil Service Comnit»don. 

Suvlle Row. London. W.l. for pnriieului.s and 
application iorm. quoting 666/6A. Clasmi; 
date Deeeiubcr 17. 1966. 


Vacancy for Senior 
Infopoatwn. Offlcei- 

MinOtry ofUmuing and l<x.-ui 
(JooeHriiment 

The Mln:.strv of iriiiihlni; mid Local 
Oovemineui 1 i:i\r u incanoy for an 
uneatabllsJied Benior liuonnutlon Offleer. 
The puei rcquiroa a Jourtiallat wllh 
e;;pencnru in I be provInreK or FlMt 81 rout 
or buLli: he a 111 be required to handle 
a large voluiiie ul prase, television and 
radio tratiic on a wide range of subjects. 
IncludlUH bousing, planning, local 
goierniuunt nnd water supplies. Ha will 
also be required to auinmarlNe and dirUiLe 
press nutlcHS, pnliry uiid other docuineniu 
and t.u uilk to the press and radio 
rapresoniatlveK. Good organising ability 
and xixid relations with prass and public 
cK-MenilHl 

London .AMlnr)* sciile Cl.010 to £3,320 
rrurtlier liu'i'ciihe January 1. KHM). 
l'oss)bilil> u( a p.iisiuiiuiile post by Open 
Uoiiip('t>tiiiii. Prospirto of promotion. 

Wi'lie qivlnv axc, full deUills and 
e*:iicTieii<‘o und quitllfLcutiom. to 
' air. K. II. Ai'iiiHirnng, Kuoin lOO/l, 
’'^Itnisiry ol HoiimHik and Local 
' 'aoverniiient. Whiteliall, London, B.W.I. 


Leeils Hf^uvation Committee ' 

LeedB College of Art 

Vt'i'iKiii Riibui, Lcva.n :! 

ApnlirHlloiui aie iiiviipct fuv the po.iiM ol 
ii>i-i.i.iu- ami .Senior LuOiUicr ui i.he B<:hoiji 
ot I'li't'n Pliinnhiq. 

Saiiiry: Luciurer. £1.8/5 to £2.140; 

.Svinoi Lci iurar. .£2,140 lu £2,360. 

A'liplioMiila nm.ti limr l.•ll.hll^1a.'.^l lor 
phniiDiri 1.1011 .iiid u coilaburdillve 

upiiiuMi'h to plMiiiiiii.; 

Ill udditiuii III iipplii'si'.lfjns from niinliiled 
IjlHOiiei.v, up|ilii-Hi.iiui.s lire iiiviled Irniii ihu.e 
u’lhhiau Ul dc'ciup siudic.i uidiln Uiu ihld 
•it Hfuiiiiiiiifs (IN il I'rl'iii'.'i to pliiiiiimit; tin 
i-I ill I'hhcr rhr Kinnonit»*x of 
Dr'.i-lnp'iiuiii III CiMi-lit'iierii Aniilv-tLs ''oiilil 
hi p.ti I ir.iliii i\ upiiiiiiii liLli*. 

I-M ■•icip.iiiiiii In ri'.iMiv)i (ihurr is o 
IM.ui!iIii -. Itv.efurh IJ-m aSMjc.Hi**d auh tin* 

I 111 * .S'liiiiJ) nr I’lniiiUlitilii-* vii'ui*i 1 i;m Mill he 

1.11 I, IP.l '.'2(1. 

ill iit.M^hMii' ilv siiMiin'-' vilnvv. iillii'vimci' 
iii;i.‘ he -.ivfii tor iippioprlHli? ivpununri’. 

I'ho .sui'i'i'jiKiiil I'niidtriM'.e tn.iy lie us.-.i:>U'd 
uith reiijiiv,il c-xpensos. 

Kuribor p.iril(:uluj's und epplU'etion fniois. 
ulili-li Hhmilil ba retnrn<«rl whhiii 14 ila>':« ot 
the :ipp»iii,iiii'i* ol lhi< MilvoiilM*iiieni. iii.iv 
lie ohi.ioieit iioiii Hu* Pr.i’i’lp.i) 


Bradford Institute of 


MARKETING ASSISTANTS 

Major British Company. in a lending position in a consumer 
goods industry, requires gmduates to work -in . its Head Ollke 
Marketing Department. 'I he Company will jiripvide a tbordttgh 
practical training in all aspects of marketing, iocltidiiig mai&et 
analysis, market research and advertising; and there arepiospecis 
of advancemeiit to manugemem positions, 

("andidatee .shpidd have 2*3 years* commercial experience, 
prcfci’ably in marketing. They may have u background training 
in economics and statistics und in any case must have an aptitude 
lor handling figures. 

Initial salaries from £1.200 to IE1>S09^ with generous Irfalge 
bcnclits. ^ \v..'iy'. • '' 

Applications, with details of expeijl^^ lad preieat aelary, 
to Box 1976. * ; 


NattOQia.CdUege of 
AgTloolttirai En^nenring, 
Sflsoe, Bedford 

The Ouvernarn wlith tn nppninf ft Teaching 
iiS*llow In eronuinlea with suiiiv lerturing 
rl•MpnnMlbllltl<Ml with lnU‘iviii.K lu production 
I'ivnuiiiica and/or ouonniny of developing 
I'liunirtoh. 

The uppohiimeiit nuulcl be for n period 
111 I MU yeurM. Btiiiend approKlmiitely 
c 1.400 per unnuiii. 

Kurihei iMiriiculiiv.^ write Rp'slstrar 


TKK UMVb'R.SlTY OP HUSSEX 

Lectureship 

in International Relations 

Applicatinna ara invlteti for a po.At dt 
iii-;u''LM' or A: sl.sinnr Lecturer In 
ITaTl.RNATlONM. 11F.LAT10NB. An 
iii''.'ie.M 111 The Middle Hast or Chliiti. or 
an uliilii'. ru ii*iu!li liitciuatldiuil HlaUiry 
‘.liui l!l:l(i. Ol 111.* Piilltli;Ml TIiBfjry m 
Tull"Hillifiiml l4''lutliiiiK would be Npcviiil 

t -ll'llll|.•|llllllllllll1. 

Th»* Hiiliiii A -lie for A Lecturer 1 b 
' ; 4on X UHS 1*2.606 per oiid 

lu- .111 A’dl'^ijiii Lei'turcr lx viuM ■. 
i.i-i; 1 .J'i5 pLi iinninii, plus F.S.B,U. 

U (It 111!-. 

r-inrtifl;irex «;liould appiv for for*iwr 
)i.ii'i,• ii1,ii» to the Asxhitiini R“*.iA*-,ir 
il'.':.ihl..*-hiiii!ni 1 . the Unl\c^v.^v ol hutuax. 
Si.iiiiiii'r Miiuu*. Brivliiiin. Ooiiiik*ii.' d 
■ipplK »Minis .'.hniiJd be raMirned io L.ia 
. 1 .. .SOI in ah pu.sMibla. 


University of Southampton 

ApiilicHtiiiDh .iir invlieil lur Hie pthsl oT 
. liA'.earcln AKsiaioni m iiie Di'pjriiniMii 
Loonoinic 81'RT1 iIk'.-«. .S.i]ur.‘ Miihin th«‘ 
ranee IL'U.‘ifl>t:l,0mi. Piiviner inloniiiilion 
rrg.irdlnw the posr mev b;; •iliialncd finm 
the Deputy Secrelurv. UiilverMiy of 
Sfiulhampton. to whniu uiiplli-ationa 
should bi> nem aa soon u*. p'l'iMble. 


irslty uf R’;idf«irii» 
liNTiOr MANmJ'.Ml.Nr .\NI) 
ADMIMIBTRATION 

Lrcturrr or .Senior Lfirium in 
Murii'ritnff 

Appllu;il|uti.«- are ln\’i.T) fo” :ipnnlntmeii» ns 
I>i*Miit>r or Bonlnr 1 i>i-ni,fr In Mui kuTin-i 
1 1 ('iiininpiice fhil'e-. ns soon n.s poshiblp. 
C'.inihdares should hnM* a aiiod Hoinnirs 
Di* n-e. piefuiablv lu l-roiinmico or P.syi !i'iIo*i.\ 
or RnirlhrtiN. with r(.-lrvuiii experience m 
Mr.rkellnx. 

'Ihc De.inrt'iient is belii-r rleveloped Inio a 
leading buiunexh ii'hnnl ainl u uiaiit hu- .ilso 
been vieelved Inmi Mu* Fntindaiion liu 
Mutinecinen* I-.diiriiTliin for its work. 
Aupointn)ent.<« will be iiincte In the following 
bHlarv i-unves Lentuier: .£1.4(10 X £8.'> (o 
£'!.06l) X COS to £L'..')0S. Senior liRctuier: 
£2,6P6 to (1*3.000 (a uiRXlmum of £3.250 
may be prew‘rlbed for individual Senior 
Leriurcrs with partlculer rehponalbilttleR). 

Cuinmrncing xalury Mill be tlxed accordhig 
(o qiiallflniilfMi and experience. Purtlpulnre 
and iippllcniiun forms niny be obtained tneii 
Ihe Rp'dntrar. Bradford Institute of 
TcrhnoloTV. Bradford. 7. to whom they 
should be returned ns soon a>. possible. 

Pinfe.ssor T. Kempner would welcome 
pri'visioiuil I'onridenriel enriulries from cliOh'O 
who might be conRiderlnu a fonaol 
•ppllcarion. 


University of Oxford 
: St. Antony’s Collegfe 

I .SiuiJenl.'ihips 

j .4pplii'ulliins tii-n Invited from men iind 
' Moiiii'ii ci.iduiiii's, and irrtin undii-sradiiaTes 
I Ml ihiMi- iiii.il vc’ii. who wi.sh (o v>i,rk for u 
, ii'.chfi' (leui've in the Kuneral llrM.N ul Mutlein 
lli-'liirv milt Social Btiiri!e.s. The oollcge Is 
I lemly in rnriKider can(lli1uie.s wiiohe hist 
»iL 4 r<*p III uiioilier dl.seiphne (eg. MiMlern 
‘ nr Orienitil I anKUriTen, Ge(>vraphy). who now 
■ wish to uiideriiike hl.stnrlcnl. mn'IrI. pulltlf-al 
nr l•c■^nn^li■’ Ktiirilex wlrh reference to the 
' .lira'* in which the cnlle(>-c l.s Inicreatetl: 

Mni|ie, Rij"'u. ihc Middle Fnsi, the Tar 
; l-.ust, Liitin AmeiicH, and Atrira. 

Fiji (her p.'.r(iculiirs and iippllciit|im- fosns 
• iin he nbi■lined Iroiii tha Bccrcta^. m. 
.Aiiiiiny'*' Colli''c. Oxford.^,. date 

iiiL .ipphi-iii.i.iih I.S Jaiiuatlf to, ^06f. 

I --- 

I University of Belfast *' 


University of Aberdeei^ 

Department of PuUUcal Economy 

Appllcottimo art Inviiod for va cant tanta ol 
LROrURBR or ABBIBTAgr USCTURBR; for 
one of tht domn im Inlereet in mlcvo-economio 
thravy would be an advauiage. 
salary on eenle; 

LGCTURF.R £l.4QQ«e3.606 
ASSISTANT UXTURER £ 1,060-fiXJ76 
(ill with placing aecordlnq to quallfliMitlonN 
and experience. Buperunnuatlou <P.SJ9.U i 
. 111(1 nmiovni allDwani.«. 

Further parilealar.s may be obtaWed from 
The Beuretary, The Univeraity. Aberdeen. 
v'iLh wlnaii applfeallona flieeiurer eight 
isjpi(«.s, AMMintant Leeiurer two copieHi ahouid 
b*; ludgcd not later Ulun December 31. liHi.i 


University of Leicester 

Department of Politics 

Appllcattona ure invited tor an Aealetant 
Leci uineliip in ihii Ucpartnieni of FoUtlca. 

Salary enilc: .£ 1.050- £ 1,276 a year: 
initial HAlary dependent on age. quailflcaMnna, 
und experience. 

Furtnor pnrTlcnlare from the Reqletrar, 
to wiiom appliciiiiojia ehould oe oeni by 
December nth. 


University of Leicester 

Department oj Economics 

^pollcnlinns arc liiMIcd for .sn Assl,4tanr 
Ifcuirehbip in (III- Dvp.iriiii«f|( ul hVononiics. 

S. 1 IU 1 -.V Mcoic: £1,030- j:i.27.>i a year; 
intiial Hftlnry dependent on aae. quuliflcaiiona 
and experience. 

PUiTher partloulara li-oin the Registrar, 
to whiim iippMciiiIijiis .'-hould be sent by 
December llih. 

University of Leicester 

Drpnrlmenl oj Matimnatica 

Applli'iiMnn.s arc invited for two Lecturehhipo 
in Aupltcil Miitheiii.uich. 

, rtHiaiy scale. L’l . 41 JI 1 -C2.'i0.4 a year; 

I initial Aslnry dcpemiciii 011 qijdllrtcatlotis 
mill cxpviieiine. 

I 1- 111 ; her piirtlriilais f.um the Re-jhlrnr, 

I fn whom upplicaiiMiM should be Mint ijy 
{ Dceuiiiber 16ih. 

I CONFERENCES 


UntitresH 

Mantii 


The* Senate of the qiiden'g'llhivofiiftv nr 
Bclfii'it Invites npplicutloAa for 11 l4«ciiireKhip 

:n the Oepaitiiieni ul MiiQ-- “ 

lioiii Api'fl 1. IWU. or suf 

niiiv he on-anged. Caiididu_^ 

riiialltirgslnnx and InteresUi IgTbB 
lollmviAg flelde: E(Xjnonifik,\lQtd 
Methoda IneiudlDg StwilKiicH aiid 

Re.so»rch, OrgHlilflaUon Tliimry. . .., _ 

£1.400 to^£ 8.606 pluD otmtrlbutoiT peniilon 
iTghte under the P.B.S.U. initlfll placing 
■in the lalnry ecftle will depend on 
iiiialtitcAnenR and experience, Appllcatlone 
should fooaived by januaiY 7 . 1666 . 
FurthtfPArllcMlara miiy be obtained from ' 

O. R/Cnwle. M.A., LL-B., J.P . Secretary 


The Economic Outlook 
for 1968 

A one-day (•(infcicin-c on the above 
(•object eponhOFCd bv liiu Bintlnem 
KconomlNts* (Jraiiu l.s to be held on 
December let »> the Rovul Garden Hotel. 
It is open ru nun-inembere of the Qroup 
at H fee ol 0 gn.x. do Include luncheon). 
ProBvammex »ind application cards can be 
obtiiineri 11 ■•111 The Biisuie'is Hconumieia* 
Group. 21-22 OtidUmnn Street, E.G.3. 


SM overleaf for further 
announcements 
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Our history 
of 

banking 
service 
overflows 
even these 
volumes 


These two encyclc>f>edid si^eod books aro the detailed official 
history of the Dai Ichi Bank, founded in 1B73 as the first bank 
in Japan. 1 hey are an indictition of the vital role we have played 
in business and economic proiiross for nearly a century. Today, 
for any business you have with Japan, it is our pleasure to pro* 
vide you with rehable, modern banking service baoK sd by 92 
years of experience. 


Is your compaiiv stifled lor spuee ? ( ome and grow in Fife, wonT j 

be the first. Industries of all kinds arc finding that l-ilc is rich in i 
cvcrytliing a growing company needs; I 

KKTI (N SI*rPSand existing factories, imnicdiatcly available. Mortgjiges. 
grants and rates are generous. C hoose the si/e and local umi that suit 
your individual needs. 

RK'H IN I AROllR, male and female, ineluding skilled workers reatlx j 
to go to work for you fiow. 

RIOM IN TRAlNlNCi FACILIITES. Our leelinieal colleges xilTer some j 
of the cinintry's finest specialist training. '* 

RICK IN COMMUNICATION.S in every direciion. particularly via the ■ 
new Forth and Tay Bridges. If you expori, vou wilt appreciate our | 
iincongested roads and ports. j 

RICK IN HOUSING. Thanks to a spectacular building prograiiiinc : 
housing is immediately available for new residents. 1 

RICH IN AMENITIES. Your children's education will be well calcicd 
lor. For your leisure. Fife offers the world’s finest golf (30 courses, 
including SI. Andrews) plus yachting, gliding, walcr’ski-iiig. fishing, j 
Magnifioeiit climbing and winter sports arc cusilx reached. i 

Fife offers you its riches. Write fi>r brochure to the C ouiiiy Clerk. | 
<'ouniy Buildings. Cupar. Fife. Then come and grow in Fife! 

FIFE—COUNTY FOR MODERN INDUSTRY 


i 


Finance Act, 1966 Capital 
Gains and Corporation Tax 


TMi* Mcti'ipitliiMn (*iaie,;i! luiw Iwvc 
» v|iii liiliMvl pii..iul counc (leHlIng with 
tiie.^ iu.\os. Br Btudyina st bom* vitii 
(Ite «tiU ul 1 cully helplul «ludy nuleM and 
iiv wmkKii; tent papsn wblca n'Ul be 
iiiiukMl and anikotuled bjr your tutor .vuu 
wilt iiivulilulile kiinwletffle end 

uliluiii mMaiinuitt benelll tnuii youi siudWA 
(' 0111.46 F«c. GS;. 01' 35s. per nlnele nubtecl. 
Wide ttiduy lot eniolment fuini and 
dftiiilN to The 9ecis>iary. 


METROraMI'AN 

Ucpl TOU'i. ST. ALBANS, or call 
I^MidoTi AdvtKitv.v OtDrr. M Queen 
Viciuna Stifet, F. C 4. 


0f th0 Afi»ociiOIOM of Bnitvh 
Cm ( 6 M|MNdi*n('^ CuUfgrt. 


Tuition at Home 

Wiilspv Hull fpsl. providc.s .'.urre^vlul 

tiiin-es inr CKM'!. ttiU K\aininltiu Bonrdsi. 
and Tdi Ltindnn XJnlVfT.sltr F^trmnl 
ll.Ki Imiiii U.A.. HD.. B.8c.. I 1 L.B. UeKtec.4, 
al.su DliiUiiiwa and CerliliuuteK. 1,031 Wulhci 
HaU atudeiiib paxaed B.So.Gcua. since lOBO. 
Tiiltien alNu tor ijiw. Htnttottcal. BeoretarlMl 
and (itliar PiufeiMoiuil Kxains.. R.S.A . «tc. 
Miidcrate teea. inetiiimonta it dealm. 
iMusprrtiLs Iroiii I*: W. Shaw Flelcbcv. 

C B !• . LI. B.. Prtnrlpnl. Dept. Pt7. 

Wolsey Hall. Oxford 


I Homo Siuctu (Uniritcs 
' B..VC . (Ei on.) LLM. 

Mild uilici {‘.vici'iiiil (iM-’.irOu ul ilii' Uiiii«*i.Miy | 
•it Lonriiin. Also Af'i-niiilluiif'. Sivn-iiii \ • lini ■ 
IjIiu. Cu-slin.*. nuiikiii.', liiMiiiiiii-f, 

' MurketiUtf. Cl.C.K., MMl many (iiiiii>eu«iu . I 
I iiiii'hO' 111 bii<iincM> siibimiK liicludlii ' tin* 

I iifM\ .suN-klirukeri :uid rtlockjobbrrf' i*«ursp : 

Wrllr liirl.iy tni driullN m iid\ii‘p. M.itiir; | 
I -iiiij.'i In 111 which inteiC'-ted. to 

: Metropolitan College 

' ir>'pi 0 ‘i 'I. SI. Alban . 

I 111 call at 311 (^evu Vicloria 
• Lmidiin. K.C 4. C^it^ Kil74. 

I iF'iiuiidcd irio > 

! CARNaTIONH for CnniSrMAS. I>liuiir 
’ XVI'lli :!V70 ur u’liu* lo tliv Uarnatlun C4>iilit:, 

I llaywstrds Itnatli. SuiiMK 

i YOUR TVPINU dune quKkIy and rlllijirntly 
, Work uolloriod from and dallv«i«d to City and 
We«t find iiarrey SrcrrlarlHl Servli'us 
I ORl 474 a. 

Be, 
ialn^iite 
end 

I vfmmorthh 
n$sls 

I CHAHWim 
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THE DAI-ICHI BANK, LTD. 


til AD on ILl M iMiniiiii ''ii. riiiyuil.i Vii. foly* 
r.\ntfs "lIRSIBANIf B ..in'i til' ,»r III'.-I 

fu W VURK /^(it N( Y l.’O Bfu .d...iv. N Y.i-k ‘j 'i Y U . A 
lONiKiN HHANI M VYitii IiCnUm liu» (iiri(l!iii Vtiiil. ton la.' I I s. t 

CilU ACO t:oHiu‘;r(»Niii NT on H.i sumii nr*.iii.«'ri s- r»M i»,»j in ■ 
Av'.-OXIAI! 0 tint'I'll liij', BjiH' L!«i., Iln.". ruuii 
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'Fhc famous Grouse Brand Scotch VC'liisky represents the 
cumulative blendiiiK experience of five generations of the 
Gloag family in direct succession since 1800. To test the fine 
iiiiality try it neat mid coni/iore it u ith any other. If you have any 
ditFiculf y alTout supplies, please write to usai the address below. 
THE FAMOUS 

GROUSE “*» WfflSKY 

MAI iiii'.w r.ioAu «i stiN i.in.. I’l-Rrii. m'omani^ • rsr\iii.isHin > 

■ ■ /»n/Miifiis !»/ f/ii Jnifmhn "Pnifiitr' . .. 



NO MATTER HOW, 

WHEN, OR WHY YOU TRAVEL TO 


SWITZERLAND 



UNION BANK 
OF SWITZERLAND 

limT/gRISf IIK B VNKUKSfitLSt.llAIT 
DK SPISSKS 

I jNIONK l>l BANC:HR SVIZZKRK 
WRAE OmCKt ZIJKNUff, Bahtihoe^lta^e •1.1 
mKK •JS BK4M.IIK:S TUROI I.TIOUT SaiT/JJCI a>b 
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In thete dkyft«hii£n are practkftl]^ 

importance and bordera no longer a Jiindnuioe, 
the pattern of trade anji indoatry cfUnges 
swiftly. Therefore, it ia more impoitaiil' chan 
ever to be infotnied today about 'jliomip^w*B 
prospects and market progress. To djNiM^traie 
such progress and provide firat4iar^lidbril|ii^^ 
is the basic purpose of the GernH# TradnRlN;. 

A visit will pro^e that in-the djwilinic.a^ 
international atmosphere of the 
Fain you can gain new, valuable i jesis sndli&l^ 
important contacts. 

You are cordially 


their attractioii)a(^.fiiCtthat tliey art specialised , 
trade and lechniyi.^flhte arran^ for experts.' 
At least one fourth of the cxhibiunis, soimtimes 
as many as 50 per cent and oidta, come from 
abroad. The viikora are thus oQ^d 
hensive survey of international 8 |t]>ply and'l^ < 
trends of the world markets. Ekpindly imp^^ . 
aspects arc the estahlishincnt of penioiud'eQnn^ 
and the infinite possibilities available for 
multilateral business transactions. 

M l'uli details from: 

_0 Finbassy of the I 'cdcral Republic of 

Germany, 2 j( Ucl^^ra^e Square, SWi 
0 0 I'clcpl luiic: Ml .1 .gra \ i.i 503 

' Ausstellungs* uiul Mcssc-Ausscliuss 
dcr l^vttchcn Wirtsc^aft c.V > 

31 a Engelbcrtstrasse, 5 (;o 1 ogne 
Iclcphone: 21 90 oj /(>3 


The 

Economist 


to Weights and Measures 

This Guide was compiled by tlie Siatistit al Department 

of The Economist for use w'ithiii our own onue; 

it was decided to publish it as a book to serve a wider public. 

Tlic Guide has now been o\it of print for some years 
but requests for copies still come in. It has ihcrcibrr been 
decided io revise and extend ihc (Juicle anil to publish a seioncl 
and up«*to-datc edition. 

In 96 pages it provides fads and figures mi the weights 
and measures of the world. For the most widely used imiis, 
tables of equivalents arc given; 
for units that arc used only in certain eouiiti ics and 
trades, coin crsion factors arc given. 

The Guide, price 17/6d. (U.S. S2.15) fvisi free for cash with 
order, is obtainable from: 

Publications Department, Tbe EconoMist, 25 St. James’s Street»Losidon,S.W.l. 


Tlic German Trade are wDr1flw^ej|gMS^Ii 
for consumer and caj^tal goods. Onc'.|i(d^ for 


German 
Trade Fairs- 

Worldwide 

Markets 
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Ai’wV.ipi'r 1,1 U . at t' Ktsi—' 1 S W.i Trlrpti'iiir. on Ur.'- Utl BJ , L»"ei'»(*as BJ 
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STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 


LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE INDICES 



• ExrfivWwd. tTwfrMb 




M forecast divMtnd. 


I Th« nit rodwiii 
urllon data. (| 
L Ja^nast 


mMlmytoldi aNew for talc at In 3d. in C. 
({) Flat yWd. (f»Eit all. WAffcyZi 
yricai suppliad by Daiwa Sacuriiiai, Toky 


C. 3 En capftaiisation.' fExriakiB. Eauivalanc co S'O ttorlins, (a) tmnrim dividand. (b) Final dividand.i 
ZamWan tan. (f> To lacast data, (n) Imnrim ainco rndcicad or paiood. (p> lonilting from »iic of FOderacion of 
»k]ro. Canadian 65 Stock Induitriai Indax tuppliod by tha Mentraal Stock Exchang#. ** YialdS in brackets ara 
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jDivi^ omMAflir 


ia2/«. 


t 0 

Hud«en*i . 

• i! 

n/3. 

wy-. 

; 

(4 J) . 

2 4 

48/4 

28/8 

.5‘4? 

ICT. 

..£t 

. 1^/3 

30/- 

30/- 

7 5 


20/9 

' IS/- 

12' 4 

Mecca *A'.. 

,5/. 

. *7/. 

I0/T», 

' if/mji 

5*8 

i-b 

39/- 

' 27/- 

I2>ic 

Nitidhal Canisihg.». 

..<1 

. 29/M, 

32/6 

32/6 

7‘7- 

4>l 

16/4 

12/3 

... 

MHar Hide.. 

.2/- 

i 14/10' 

13/10', 

13/6* 

4*4 

1-1 

22/- 

14/- 

8 b 

Powell Dblfryrt ... 

10/- 

19/4*1 

• 20/10*, 22/- 

SO 

19 

31/3 

? '•!» 

8 0 

Rank Orianitatioti. 

.5/- 

24/4 

29/1*, 

■ 28/4*1 

3-7 

1-5 

I3/I|, 

i 11/4*1 

91,4 

Schweppes. 

.5/- 

12/- 

M/9 

M/f. 

5-7 

1-4 

24/4'1 

IS/J 

^ 25 c 

Seara *A’. 

.5/- 

I9/4»4 

• 21/4 

21/9 

5-7 

1-6 

18/- 

1 15/Ml 

4 a 

Staetlay ... .. 

.5/- 

20/M, 

; 16/iO'j 

. 16/7*1 

4-4 

20 

25/44^ 

21/M, 

10 a 

Thomai Tjlliag .... 

.4/- 

23/4- 

22/9- 

2V-! 

SsO 

1 9 

43/7', 

14/9«4 

>|0 

Turner 8, Newell .. 

..£1 

42<- 

34/-.. 

! 36/M *4 

51B 

1 7 

34/1', 

J0/4», 

IS 0 

Uailever. 

.5/- 

31/9’^ 

1 31/7*,' 

31/9* 

3>8 

3 0 

•»» 

* Us. 

11-45 

Unilever HV. 

1211. 


8', 

T^i- 

(3:2) 

3-0 

M/71, 

f 8/3. 

5 a 

United ulau. 

.5/- 

M/1‘, 

II/- 

It/3 

4-7 

0 8 




MWeS 








238/9 

50 a 

Anglo-American... 

10/- 

271/3^ 

i263/9 

172/6 

4-4 

1-8 

2I/I0<i 

. 17/- 

I42ja 

Cherier Cons' .. .. 

.9/- 

• 19/7', 

|.I9/-. 

' 19/6 

4i8 



. 84/4 

ll'^h 

Coniolid, Gold'Fields. £l 

95/9' 

1 98/- 

H/* 

4'7 

2 2 

Ow 

:riB/9 

IS d 

General Mining .,., 

..£1 

134/10' 

iia/9 

120/- 

5-8 

1 5 

iiSS 

^ 9I/I0'i 

40 a 

Union Corpor-ition 

.2/6 

IOB/9 

; 91, mi. 

* 95/- 

4-2 

3-0 

IS3/S 


:*I40 b 

Free State Gednid .* 

.5/- 

‘fM/9* 

‘128/9 ■ 

■137/4 

-'6-? 

■1-3 

138/1'* 

iqi/ioi. 

40 b 

Vi/ Driefontcin .,.. 

10/- 

;» 

il20/r.. 

.il23/M, 

41 

1-7 

84/IOh 

‘ «>/r 

4<4 0 

...Western Deep 'A' 

. .£1 

6i;?»r:.6879 - 

4-4 

4 7 

236/3 

;l98/9 

200 P 

Western Hoid'ogs . 

.5/- 

WW31-- 

92/4 

7-5 

1-1 

52/3 

; 38/- 

22hb 

Roan Seleriion Tm. 

..£1 

40^ 

! 43/3 

^4?/- 

IS-9b 

Ml 

14/1*1 

11/3 


T insiin)r«lf«i Cons.. . 

10/- 

12/3 

. 11/10*. 

12/1*,’ 

4-2 

1-2 

44/3 

54/3 

40 b 

2. Amjlo-Ainer- 

10 - 

57/9' 

.58/9 

. 58/9 

17-0*1 

1 >. 


142/4 

40 « 

De Beers Defd. Red 

.5/- 

ISI/l'i' 

,i5S/« 

161/3 

5 4 

1 2-2 

ic9fl 

.$154 

. $2 75c 

lnicrn*r, Ni'-hel .. .ii.p v. 

•6167', 

$in'4 

I$I88^ 

2 6 


l9/4'i 

M/- 

! 10 <1 

London Tin. 

-.4'- 

I4/I0t; 

18/10', 

^ 19/1', 

a 4 

f-4 

30/4 

21/3 

S a 

RTZ. 

10/- 

: 28/7', I' 28/l0'i 

; »/4', 

6 5 

1 0 

21/4 

11/9 

15 a 

Tronoh . 

.5, - 

18/6 

16/3 

: i«y- 

(nl 

; 10 




SHIPPINC 



' 



i 

44/- 

I4./3 

Nil b 

Aiiflu Nurnov.. 

..£1 

31'3 

17/- 

' 14/4 

2 1 

4 0 

21/9 

. *3/3 

4 a 

Brn. S Coin'w«4lch. 

10'- 

19'- 

19/9" 

19/10', 

6-0 

1 • ^ 

IS/3i, 

29/3 

5 r 

Cunard. 

..a 

15/3** 

18/2'. 

14/3*, 

6-1 


37/7', 

44/M, 

II c 

Furiic-., Wlliiy .... 

u 

30-- 

36'- 

36/3 

4-1 

I 1 4 

57/- 

■ 24/4 

4'>n 

Ocean Steam . . . . 

. ./I 


' 51/9 

53/- 

<d9f 

' 2 6 

32/4 

. *9/5 

3 a 

PAD Oefd . 

.£1 

27/4'i 

26/6 

29/3 

6 8 

. 0 4 




TEXTIin 







42/3 

' 33/- 

7 h 

Ashton Bros . 

..£1 

39/6 

41/3 

41.'6 

5-8 

’ 1 7 

18/3 

12/10', 

M',i. 

Cai rington 4 Orwh 

SI 5 

M/1 

18/- 

■ 17/10', 

1 9 

■ 2 0 

22/9 

. 19/3 

a',n 

CoiirtaiildR'.. . 

5/- 

10/- 

19/4'. 

20/l0<] 

4 0 

■ 1-7 

64/3 

50/- 

4 0 

West Ridfn,- Wonted £1 

51/6 

60/- 

42/- 

5 8 

1 1 r 

21^10': 

1 16/10*, 

2i,n 

Woolromber-. 

. £1 

19/10' 

17/4*1 

17/7'j 

II 3 

' 1 b 

I2'll'i 

i IO/ 2 I 4 

10 b 

Cjhro Priii-ei', ... 

.5'’ 

50/93, 

ll/ll' 

|-I/I0i> 

(4 7) 

■ 1 8 

45/4 

34/1', 

-Mia 

Co.ri^ Patoii!. A B.. 

tl 

40/9 

14/- 

44/3 

4 I 

1 T 

l3/8<« 

9/M'i 

7'. 1 

cni-lish Sewin ■ Coiio 

n 5 - 

10/3', 

l3/3h 

13/3*, 

b-6 

1 H 

IS 3J, 

10. ■> 

IM. c 

Viyelb Inr. 

.5/- 

21/-- 

13/7', 

14/- 

1 2 

i 2 0 




rnUSTS 6 PROPERTY 






1 ?4/9 20-. 10' 'u Ani.in-- Till,! .... 5/ 24/3 24/6 24/9 I S 12 


•V/'; 

21 <1 

BE r A' Defd.. . 

5 - 

19/It 

1.'7 

6',.t 

C.ibl? S Wii . . 

5'- 

18/6 

3/ '1'. 

lU', 0 

Plii'iii Hill 

.5, - 

15,^6 

5/6 

15* . h 

hWlif iri.il & Geiii^r-il 

5 ■ 

79/9 

11^7'^ 

|7' 1, 

•'.ay Ccr.i.n* Pi'ubv . 

S'- 

27/7 

1/ 9 

8 n 

\.IS { Loud R*.il Pi jf 

£1 

53/6 

V- 

3 II 

Land icvnrine*. .. 

10. 

I5M( 

13/7', 

1'« 1 

'.oiul Cniy.r-rc'.KId 

TEA • .HUSStR 

10 

74/y 

I0'6 

i27','. 

t3 

Cun* faa 8 Lands 

. M 

43/- 

ij/- : 

lekai (AB^.iiii) ... 

. £1 

20/9 

2/SI4 

10^1,U 

. HighLinds & Lua-UhH 

'?/- 

. 3/0* 

2'll'4r 

25 b 

l.cindCiO Asiatfi. 

.2'- 

3V71 


NEW YORK PRICES AND INDICES 


Money Market Indicators 


-FJoT 

17 

$ 

Klov. 

24 

$ 


Klov. 

! '/ 

i 

Atdi. Topeka.. 

32*0 

3l7g 

Can. Elerti ic .. 

M4*« 

112*4 

Can. Pbci^ .., 

.. 66I4 

641« 

General FOodN 

es^a 

87*4 

Peiiniylvania... 

.. S6h 

59 

General Muiois 

105^ 

104 

Union PPclflc.. 

.. 42 

43*e 

Goodyear .. .. 

4512 

45 

Amor. Electrte. 

.. 437g 

427a 

Gall Oil. 

5914 

57', 

Am. Tel. 8 Tel. 

.. 447; 

63‘a 

Heim. 

437g 

16 

CoPbEd iion .. 

.. 43I4 

42lg 

Int, Bus Marh. 

544 

.535*2 

lnt.Toi.ATeL . 

.. 45*4 

447; 

Int, Harveuei 

39*1 

; 3034 

Weetom Union 

.. 44*4 

47 

Inter. Nickel .. 

, 93V 

.' 92', 

iMftin r I - - 

•• 

49 

Intel Paper 


, 297, 

Alumlrtluffl..*. 

. 28*, 

iBIg 

Kenimeou .. ■. 

12714 

II75g 

Amsr. C|if. ... 

..57 

Spa 

Lkeon Inds. 

l26Sg 

'i20«; 

Am. Sfnddof.. 

68 

637e 

Monsinio. 

an, 

, 80 «a 

Am. VlKom ... 

..10474 

101 

Nat Oistillri:. . 

30*j 

. 30*4 

Anaconda 

..t-84i^ 

80*g 

Pan^Ainerkan 

40lg 

12^4 

Beth. Steel .... 

.. 37*e 

37 

ProriAi- Ganilde 

697g 

70'a 

Boeing. 


13ns 

Rauiu Corpr. . 

48*4 

477, 

CelaneM. 

.. 82*1 

81'- 

5e.\rs Roebuck. 

47*4 

65*4 

Chrysler. 

... 53^0 

52 

Shell Oil . 

. 45S» 

65', 

Col. Palmolive. 

.. 27*4 

367. 

Soruiiy*Mohil.., 

91*4 

9l’ii 

Crown-Zellar . 

.. 5M-4 

51*4 

Stand. Oil Ind. 

48*1 


Dotillars-Soag. 

. 35*1 

35'2 

Stand. Oil N.|. 

. 83). 

82'4 

Douf U'. 

. 48I4 

70', 

UNon-Carbi«l« 

73*1 

, 7) 

Dow Chemical 

.. 74 

74*a 

Ui. Smel.. . 

. 49V 

49 

Ou Pont.. 

. 237*4 = 

235*4 

Wert. Electnr , 

. 59', 

6 M 4 

Eeat. Ko^k ... 

.. 109*4 

108 

Weolvyortk — 

■ 


Ford Motor ... 

.. 57*4 

54'j, 

Xai'OK . 

185*4 

190', 


TJi< forward .pt>und .sticiit;i1i<*nocl lo reach iis pa-Khodcsiaii UDI level aiul die com of forwan 
cover fell by per cent. A pt-r cent risf in local dutliority three months* rates, while ^uro-dolla 
mica rcnuiincd unchanged, swuiit: iho covered uihitiHttc maigin * per cent in London's favoui 
leavinft Ne^v Yttrk with a i. per cent advantaiic. l.ondun iiicre.iNcd its adviintui^* in other arbiirag 
inarttins. I merest laies in London showed little change over the week, although there was 

tendency lo harden. 


TREASURY SILL TENDERS 


Standard and Poor's Indices (1941-43 ■ 100). 


«s I 

Induunwi* 


Bond« I % 


Oct. 

27 

98 17 2 SI 

85'41 

”, 1 Jl 

Nov. 

3 • 

98 IB 2 82 

85-34 

' 4-34 


fO 

97 61 ! 2 91 

85 M 

; 4 34 


17 1 

98 54 1 2 89 

85 24 

! 4 35 

•• 

“ 1 

9/ 80 2 92 

85 14 

1 4*34 




Ainoimr (/ million) 


9i-r>jv - 


Date of 
Tender 

Offered 

Applied 

Aver i-'e 
rate of 
Alloiineni 

Allotted 
II MeK 

Rate '. 

hsiie 

Out* 

siandiag 

Nov. 

20 

240 

>ny 

0 

395 9 

s. 

91 

8 31 

% 

14 

3.300 0 

1965 








July 

23 

180 

0 

337 3 

112 

6 97 

22 

2.230 0 


30 

ISO 

0 

132 5 

112 

7 1/ 

19 

2 250 0 

Aiir.. 

6 

190 

0 

401 4 

112 

5 11 

11 

2.270 0 


13 

2S0 

0 

299 9 

HO 

10 69 

71 

2.300 0 


20 

210 

0 

354 7 

IK) 

/ 99 

37 

2.190 0 

.. 

27 

200 

0 

334 2 

III 

2 16 

38 

2.110-0 

Sent 

3 

210 

0 

3168 

MO 

6 16 

44 

2.140 0 


10 

220 

0 

4150 

MO 

1 60 

40 

2.180 0 


17 

200 

0 

' 3S8 4 

109 

10 SI 

25 

2 530 0 


21 

190 

0 

333 8 

109 

10 47 

22 

2.520-0 

Oct 

, 

190 

0 

336 1 ; 

108 

5 82 

51 

2.540 0 


a 

190 

0 

404-1 

107 

to 24/ 

44 

2540 0. 


IS 

180 

0 

344 4 

lOB 

2 87 

8 

2.580 0 


22 

180 

0 

300 5 

109 

0 42 

46 

2.590 a 


29 

180 

0 

418 7 

108 

9 59 

31 

2 590-0 

Nov. 

i 

\ 190 

0 

323411 

109 

2 47 

1 * 

2.590 8 


li- 

!" 200 

0 

414 7 

109 

4 09 

2) 

2.530 0 

„ 

19 

•ISO 

0 

319 0 

109 

2 90 

‘ 28 

2 530 0 


42b In(titiiri)'*—Hi^t>,96 bbiNnv lbt , Lovn. 86 43t|iin«l8^ 


* C>n November I9ih lenders hr 9t-dar'« £98.l3s Sd 
tcrured 28 per <rni hirhei tenders beine allotted*in 
The o^e> (oi ii<>' w«ek wkt foi £>80 miM>ot 9l-dK» 


KEY MONEY AND ARBITRA6E RATEt 
LoiKton N*vBinbkr £ 

Bofifc Ooto (fr^m 7%. % Market dlacount raeee 

. 4 (3 mon(/iit): % 

Oapoeit ratoe Trcauir/ bilk ... S'Sk,' 

■ *7 pciyft* Nntlcei Bank bills 

Cleai-inc banks ... ‘ 4 Kne trade biMa.. 7-7h 

' Otscoimi houkcs .. 4 'tiv 

Local aiiiboriikes... 4 ■uro-dollor dotooeica: • 

3 tno/iths’ ftMcd. 7 dajrs' lumcr ... 

Local authoriiifls... 4>4 9 niOnrlis 4^g-Sig 

Fin >ncc hotiso ...' 

Call money: Buro-oterlinj depoaite 

Claaring bank*' (in Pan^l. 

vninimurn. dig 2 days' rtciiice... 5'e-4». 

DaY«to*dAy spread . 4*|-9 g 3 moiulis . 

US'dollar oecHanto: 

Spot rate. Forwkrd raco't' 

forward cover (i miMtiks): 3 months'. *h>*)*ia 

Annuxl interest roci .. I'^-I'g 

New York ..V ' 

Traaeury bllla- Market paper ; 

NovriTibei 17 . .. 4'10 ' Sank b<M« ..,.. 4-2S 

Noveipbci 24 . . 4-10 ^ Certs.oTdeper.it 1-Sy 

Covered ArbUrsgc\M^fg«ns' 

‘ In favour ofw 

L.i 9« vtrees. Tin* week; 

Tveaaury bill* . London London ig 

Prime bbnk bllla . J.. Lundon Mndon Ki 

ewro-dollarUK ipeal ... 

autfiority Hmor- .■* N Vork u,, -m. York *g- 

■urOieloMaro|ltfro«scorMnf . N. York London ig 

7>tc*e covered nrbitrnge morgtttt thow ike w»‘ 

rotes On the (kir(>c<>'<tr- steifin£ qr.d.jdo'for a3Stl\. et ddiiit >;.l 
faf the cost af forjtrvd c=!ctta»iv Co/fi, %hyii^h ab»v«. 


; Market paper: 

' Sank b*ih. 4-28 

Certs.oTdepor.it 
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THB BOONOMtST A 



Ordering corifi^;|Hq(i 
for' overeedpmaniii'ii^^^y Cfti^NB'''’ 

■ offer8.^|r||||p||:^^^ 1., 


S ' ** 

HUB; 


Cff ii6 Mlwyt 
AutfCrilli. Canite, 
tnftiiid, ^rMct, 
ffotlMdi Italy, 
Mailca, Sy^ and 
thiliailadSlataa. 





CTiiVIIK^ 

inn a aindb aaiMa if ' Ma ia la 

, jBjRVNwV ^Pw ^P^^HHjPPy. ^ 

I lOT WWwRNhW lb#Rli|P(HRVnl 'jm. "WHin# 



Com llttlnfa from Canada, te- 
UnC. ryandi. Holtoiid and Uw 


Crane itwliiet eveitebleto you themMt com* 
plete.lbe of new control equipment in ttie 
worid... vahree, pumps; p^ng. fhiidporir ^ 
dKkiMitg systems, eieetronlo oi^tioGt. . < 
from tN or|e sifii^ source most desirable 
to you,, based on price, geographical loca¬ 
tion, service aiid currency payment. 

for cKample, Crane supplied a U.S. plant 
de^gnerand builder with a full complement 
of Cnme valves from Canada. England. Italy 
andtiie.llnttadSMes.. .fbran instaUafion: 
ft) Isratf.'.ln the internatiohal bidding for 
this contract. Crane not only offered aav- 
Ings on price, ddiyary time and eimpUfied 
ordering, but also readily accepted pay¬ 
ment in Israeli pounds for the customer's 
convmience. 



Aatniiiaia witn 'HtfaliaT•M)rtM*^ 
Tlia moctric malar tvaratn' lar 
igdny iMMatiy* 


Onyeiir pimbaiei of flow GoMnl e q e lp e n i it 
for evenees iastallations, let Craae JMlIi yw 
pram tbreugb ceordhiated perchadng, 


THB COORDINATED COMPANIES OP 


womut HBA09UMTBm*t CRME CO., Intsrnationsl Oivisioii. 300 fsrft kmat, New York, UJlA. 
AUSTRSLU: Crane Australia Pbr. Ltd.. Sydney • CANADA: Crane Canada Lt&, Mentraal • OnUND: Crane Ud., London 
HUMCE: Crane SA, Paris^OCNMIlV: Crane QjnAa, Dusseldorf •NOUMHLN.V.NedeiiaiidsAineriiaanseFitHngM^ 

•mN»: Cranadeeilrv de Mexico. Monteney, N.L • SPAM: Crme-FISA. SA. Bilbao 

For prompt ooHon cot/ your /oca/ Craoo Roproaontattvo, 

For a comp/oto Hat of Craof eompaaoata, ayotoma anttproeoaaoa, wrtta Crana Co., WorldHoadquartoro. 
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Tf'ir. MCONOMIST DGCEMBER 4, 1965 

THE ECONOMISTnTHIS WEEK 




BACK IN THE CHIPPSIAN CORSET? . ^ • w 

Th« charae'is bebinnihg to be heard that the labour government is slipping back to Mine 

of the m^akes rnade by Sir Stafford Cripps: when he created a lot 

by die inept pursuit of some intrinsically good ohvsiS 

economy in ite distorted position by impassioned admonitions and harmful phy^a 

controls! The accusation is not fully justified yet, but some dangers are arising pagel043. 

MR HEATH'S DUTY ^ ^ . 

Any British prime minister would have had ‘o act on Rho^sia M Mr WiIsot has a 
The troops must fulfil Britain’s oW^Mion at Zariba. Mr HMt^duty^o ^av^^ 
alternative prime minister, not a political opportunist^O* Report from Salisb ry 
page 1068. The new financial sanctions paga.1131. 

SHOULD CROMER STAY? 

Some important recent changes in official contacts betyveOT the Sank 
^uSW have an oblique influence pn a <^ult and 

Loid Cromer stayron as governor of the Bank of England for a second term. Bank 
i^pular in the City and abroad: but a now strrtegy for sterling, as well as for the ^^nk 
of'^gland itself, may demand a now governor. The economist s suggestions page 104*. 

LOCAL GOVERNMENT: ROOM FOR REVOLUTION .... 

The Impossible has happened. A totallrnew o^tocal 

becoming a practical aim rather than an academic pipo-dream. TTie credit go» to a 
Minister of Housing and Local Government who loves new ideas and hates ^credcows. 

But which new ideas are the right ones? page 10M. , . 



WILDERNESS FOR REPUBLICANS 

Few Republicans expect their party to make much ^ M'^e-b^ in 

congresriohal elections. Worse still, the chances of broadening its t^ ',",,*.^1^ !h? 

oresidential elections in 1968 seem slight. Men of the Goldwater stripe still cond^ the 

levers of ppwer and, if the choice of a candidate had to be 

IvriM-deSted Mr Nixon -certainly not a progressive like Governor 

win hack the voters Mr Goldwater drove into President Johnson s consensus page 1071. 


BUSINESS.BRIEF: SHIFTING BALANCE AMONG THE SIX 
The latest look at the common market page 1106. 



STEEL IN LIMBO .. j . . 

The government has tied its hands over steel, but it cannot afford to allow the industry to 
spin in limbo mdefinitely page 1111. 

WAS STALIN RIGHT? . . . u a. 

Has Russia's whdie post-Stalinist emphasis on agriculture been falsely Ms^/ Ar 
academic correeporident argues that the initial Soviet concentratitm on mdustry wa. 
r’fundartiantallv right, and that the only way to reverse the proitounced flagging 
MtmrtQftiic noffnanence is to pour less scarce capital into Sibarian agriculture, pull urtder 
SSSSd concentrate intensive farming in Stalins privatt 

plots—and import the grain page 1109. 



>NE MORE RUNG IN VIETNAM 

Fii.tnam hae _.i~*o,< aoain bv Hanoi's choice. It is now a direct confrontation betweer 

Svi?na!S^^^ Look at the power the two county cement 

md kidge who Is likely to win. If the United States does boat off the f* | 

will itt nerve hn l'*» i Hanoi will have to choose between calling in China and, at last 
SotlSri^JoVloill^^^ Americans' decision to send to Vietnam whatever it take 

0 win the war does not mean that they mean to widen it page 1071. 

SWITCHING TO THE ORIENT ,, k 

nvestors-including the ubiquitous Scottish 

n holding the shares of American electrical utility companies over the 1^ 
should think about Japan—the America of the future in this sphere as in m many ot 
page 1112. 
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CERAMICS 

Shell-Mex and B.P. 

fire potters with enthusiasm 


Competition No. 3 



SielloMex and B.P. supply 
moal of the petroleum fuels ueeil to 
fire high-grade ceramics. To demonstrate 
dieir superiority, we have loaned 
potters a free petroleum fuel fired kiln to 
experiment in. Have you always longed 
to dabble in the fictile art? 


Try a firee dirow below. 


(Second Series) 




O NK prize of ten guineas, and ten of four guineas, 
are offered for the most ingenious explanation 
of the famous 'willow pattern' as interpreted by 
Confucius, Carlyle, or Edward Lear. Limit: 150 
words or 20 lines of verse. Entries to Shell-Mex and 
B.P. Ltd, 18/20 St. Andrew Street, London E.C.4, 
by Dec. 12. Results will be published in this 
magazine on Jan. 15. 

The competition will be judged by Allan M. Laing, 
the competition man. 


Hw smR print. The compriiiion is open to all persons in the 
U.K. and Republic of Ireland over 16. The decision of the 
fudges is final and legally binding. No correspondence can be 
entered into. Shcll-Mcx and B.P. Ltd exclusively reserve the 
righl to publish, without fiiriher payment of any kind, any 
pari or whole of any entry. All entries become the properly of 
.Shell-Mex and R.P. Ltd and cannot be rclurned.’fWe have to 
say this - hut don't let it cramp your style.) 


SHI£Ll.rMEX AND B.P. LTD MARKET PETROLEUM 
PRODUCTS Of BOTH BP AND SHELL IN THE U.K. 



tuficom CLASS FosTAoe FOR rue economist f*aio at nkw york. hy. 

imbliRiMd weekly every Suturduy. lifiy-tuu t-iinee ■ yegr in l^indoii. Englund. 
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LETTERS 


'm as 



Germany in the Middle 

Sir —Of course west Germany must have afi 
honourable place in Nato (November 27 th> 
and in the world at large—it could even bi 
argued that it has. West Germany’s trouble 
right now is a potentially tragic quandary: 
how to ensure both that the kind of defence 
planned in Nato will never be at German 
expense and that reunilicaiion is not preju¬ 
diced by it. Under the two-key system, 
nuclear weapons have been available to w^t 
German forces lor years. The Russian gov¬ 
ernment has only now begun to object when 
it is a question of weapons that can reach 
Soviet territory. 

The tragedy in Herr F.rhard’s position is 
this: he must see to it that all war in central 
1 ill rope is deterred ; which appears to require 
the threat of swift and total escalation. (Con¬ 
ventional war, limited to central F.uropc could 
be no more bearable to Germany than nuclear 
war.) This threat, particularly as the west 
German government must be closely asso¬ 
ciated with it for it to be plausible, precludes 
progress towards German reunification, be¬ 
cause this depends absolutely on Soviet agree¬ 
ment. But security and reunification are 
equally essential policy aims for any west 
German government. 

A non-proliferation agreement could settle 
something in Europe only rather back- 
handedly. An “Atlantic community” docs 
not do anything towards German reunifica¬ 
tion nor does the common market, nor does 
a specifically w*est European defence com¬ 
munity, nuclear or not. A rather wide-ranging 
east-west arms control arrangement (includ¬ 
ing those 6 oo-odd medium-range ballistic 
missiles in western Russia, and therefore pre¬ 
sumably some American intercontinental 
hardware as well) is probably the only con¬ 
text in which German security and reunifica¬ 
tion arc not mutually exclusive. Several of 
the coLild-bc nuclear powers are making it 
clear that their condition for signing a non¬ 
proliferation treaty is some super-power re¬ 
duction. This could indeed be to the specific 
advantage of Europe, and of course Germany. 
—Yours faithfully, F.uzabeth Youmg 

l.ondon, Wt 

* 


Sir— What makes you think that even if the 
Americans formally agree to deny to the 
Germans, and the Russians to the Chinese, 
nuclear weapons that they are not going to 
give them anyhow, the two super-powers 
would then be able by themselves to agree 
upon, and to impose, a German settlement? 
After all, the Russians would have got the 
assurance that they say they want and there 
would thus be small reason for them to allow 
n German reunification except on terms en¬ 
tirely agreeable to them; that is to say, 
involving the withdrawal of American troops 
in advance of any European union, and the 
right of the Communist party to play a major 
role in all German affairs. 

No, the only good long-term solution for 


emr difficulties is' the European one. If it is 
for any reason' abandoned or destroyed, the 
s^pel?»f>9wera may indeed impose 
bin If diey do thia result in gbiding ind 
increStfing* tStisioih: ft is not a question of 
being kind or unkind to the Germans. It is 
a questieai of a; correct estimate of the real 
forces in tl\e “ Proliferation*** njriiy be 

a danger but ft lii not the main danger. .Nor 
is it evident how the super-powers arc going 
to prevent some “ proliferation ” even if they 
will. The main danger is still the break-up 
of the West and ihe creation' of some kind of 
vacuum in Europe. 

The only way to avoid this is to create a 
European Union capable of taking inde¬ 
pendent decisions in which Britain, France, 
Germany and Italy will all be equaf partneri, 
the whole being an equal partner of America* 
Incorporation of western Europe, C(r parts of 
it, in the United States or the Soviet Union ; 
efforts to neutralise the Germans ; efforts to 
create a “ Europe of States ” under the hege¬ 
mony of one European power and no 
encourage, nationalism generally ; all thetc are 
idle dreatos because they ignore the real 
issues.—Yours faithfully^ Gladwyn 

House of Lords, SWi 


Rhodesia 

Sir—^H aving just returned from Rhodesia, I 
can confirm the concents of the letter 
(November 27 th) from a loyalist who pru¬ 
dently remained anonymous. In Salisbury 
and Bulawayo I watched the operation of 
laws which prohibit “ bringing ministers into 
disrepute ** and even oral statements “ spread¬ 
ing alarm or despondency,” besides a total 
censorship which is onlv saved by its 
unintelligence from ruthlessiicss. 

By the time I left, the number of loyalists 
who had had the courage to sign the 
Governor's book (despite their being in the 
process photographed by the police of tlie 
Smith regime) had risen to over 3 , 000 . What 
these people—and the schoolchildren who 
have been prosecuted for peaceably saying 
that Britain is right—^feel about certain (^n- 
servative politicians who for various motives 
advocate “ sympathy ” for Smith, I leave it to 
your readers to imagine.—Yours faithfully, 
Londoyi, LiC^ Ben Whitaker 


* 


Sir —We are English-speaking South Africans 
and ex-servicemen of World War 1. One of 
us is a former judge president of the Natal 
Supreme Court, the other a retired news¬ 
paper editor. We record the sense of shock 
and outrage with which we have witnessed 
the attitude of the United Kingdom Parlia¬ 
ment towards the Rhodesians and the malig¬ 
nity of The Economist's recent comments. 

We hope the sentiments of Group Captain 
Douglas Bader, DSO, DFC—It makes one 
ashamed to be an Englishman are w'idcly 


shared. If not, then never ag . some 
300.000 southern Africans volut .er to fight 
in an Anglo-American war.—^Yours faithfully, 

F. N. Broome, 

Durban, South Africa Barnett Potter 

* 


Sir —You write (November 13 th) that if 
Rhodesia cuts off the power from Kariba to 
.Zambia, British troops would be entitled to 
go in and turn on the generators again. But 
surely an African a^utury like Zambia will in 
any case not be willing to buy Rhodesian 
power, now that the talk is all about boycotts? 

Not that 1 am advocating boycotts, but it 
dues seem a bit hypocritical when African 
nations criucisc Britain for not being firm 
enougli with Rhodesia, while at the same time 
the latter country’s main African trading 
partner, /.ambiu, asks for British troops to 
ensure that it can go on buying electricity 
flora Rhodesia.—Vours faithfully, M. Grut 
SialleHhflsclit South Africa 

• 

Sir— With the prospect of Mr Smith winning 
his gamble on UDl becoming more real every 
day, the time has surely come to question 
the wisdom of our Rhodesian policy, and to 
consider just where it is leading. If it is 
siicce.s.(>i'ii], one of the few African states tu 
have gained a sound economic footing will be 
ruined. Not only that, but Z.ambia may be 
ruined at tiic same time, and there is the 
possibility that it will call communist troops 
10 its aid. If we move into Rhodesia with 
military force, who can say what the reper- 
cusstoii.s will l>e and where the bloodshed 
will end ? Inhere can be no doubt that the 
white Rhodesians arc completely sincere in 
their beliefs, and that punitive measures arc 
only encouraging them to take a firmer stand. 
It is tlierefore apparent that we may actually 
be harming the cause of black Rhodesians 
since we arc driving the while population 
into a more extreme position. 

I suggest that it would have been far better 
for this country to have granted Rliodc.sij 
its independence and accepted it as a member 
of the Commonwcsilih. C5nly then can nego¬ 
tiations about the future of the black 
maioriry be profitably reopened as between 
equals.—Yours faithfully, G. M. Ranhai l 
B rasenoic College, Oxford 


State Education 

Sir—I f I were Dr E. G. West, 1 would be 
extremely angry at your review—if that is the 
word—of his book ** Education and the 
State.” Having myself written of it else- 
where, I am astounded that a work apparently 
so thoughtful and original should be flicked 
aside in your pages with a few cool and 
arrogant insults, topped up with an inapposite 

(pontintied on page 1031 ^ 
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Firit trucki from J«p»n 
ore on the jol» in Chile 


C. rrOH A CO., ltd., -one of 
Japan’s oldest and largest 
trading conftpanles.” takes the 
newest and shortest route to ^ \ 

business leaders around the J 
world in the pages of FORTUNE 
International. What better place to sell C. Itoh's “fast effi¬ 
cient service in export, import, triangular trade and joint 
Investment ventures—over 20,000 products, a staff of 
almost 7,500 experts. 80 worldwide branches and affili- 
ates’'-than in FORTUNE. 

The fact is that In less than two years of publication 
FORTUNE International has become the most efficient 
route to the heart of the International market. In its sec¬ 
ond year. FI has more than doubled in advertising pages. 
And this year more than 500 advertisers- including such 


Internationally known market¬ 
eers as Alcoa International, 

’ * Daimler-Benz A.G., C. Itoh, Oli- 

^ .‘i; ^ vetti, N. V. Philips. Shell Interna¬ 

tional—are among the first-class 

. passengers traveling the direct 

route to leaders of business around the world in the pages 
of FORTUNE International. 

To find out how FORTUNE International can help you 
wherever you sell, contact: In the U.K.; Robert Dumper. 
Time & Life Bldg., New Bond St., London W.l, England.. • 
on the Continent: Carl Earner, FORTUNE, Berliner Allee 61. 
Dusseldorf. West Germany...in Japan: B. S. Hirai, Time- 
Life International, Asahi Bldg., No. 3,6-chome, Ginza Nishi, 
Chuo-ku, Tokyo... in the U, S.; Thomas Curtin, Time & Life 
Building, Rockefeller Center, New York, New York 10020. 
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quotation from Matthew Arnold. 

Even if I did disagree profoundly with 
Dr West—which I must confess I do not— 
I would still think it rash to pretend that his 
arguments were unworthy of serious atten¬ 
tion. To do SO might suggest that they were 
beyond my grasp. 

Your reviewer graciously concedes that Dr 
West's book would be worth reading if it 
were short and well written; 255 pages 
seemed to me far from excessive for such 
a thesis. As for the writing, I thought it 
sober, concise and clear. Your reviewer’s 
discrimination in .such matters may be 
measured by the fact that he charges Dr 
Wc.st with writing laissez-faire incorrectly, 
which he does not, though 1 think your 
reviewer docs, and the concise Oxford Dic¬ 
tionary supports me. Pedants above all 
should get their quibbles right.—Yours faith¬ 
fully, Coi.iN Welch 

London. SlV'is 


The F-iii Option 

SiK—It is understood that the Government 
is shortly due to take a decision on the pur¬ 
chase of sirike/reconnaissancc aircraft for the 
RAF. This decision will have the gravest 
possible consequences both for the British 
aerospace industry and future Anglo-French 
aeronautical co-operation. The Air League 
believes that its implications should be fully 
rcali.scd. 

'I'hc choice lies between taking up an 
option on F-iiis before the end of this year 
.and subsequently placing a large order, or 
fulfilling the RAF’s strike/reconnaissance 
aircraft requirement by ordering a Spey- 
powered version of the Mirage IV, some of 
which would be built in Britain. 

Ministers must make clear the reasons for 
their choice: if they choose the F-ni they 
will have to make clear to the aircraft 
industry that the requirement could not be 
met by the Spey Mirage: if they choose the 
Mirage they must make clear to the country 
that they consider the TSR 2 operational 
requirement can now be met by this aircraft. 

If F-iiis are ordered, this will double the 
amount of dollar expenditure to which we 
are already committed, with the Phantoms 
and C-130S already ordered, on the purchase 
of American aircraft. It also means that the 
effectiveness of British air defence policy 
will be almost entirely subject to the avail-* 
ability of American supplies. 

From information which hci> recently been 
published it seems that the Spey Mirage 
could fulfil the original operational require¬ 
ment, to which TSR 2 was designed. If this 
aircraft is not selected the British aerospace 
industry and the public are entitled to be 
told, in such detail as is possible within the 
limits set by security, what changes to the 
operational requirement have been made and 
for what reasons. 

The Air League accepts that the RAF must 
be provided with aircraft capable of carrying 
out the tasks they have been set by political 
decisions. But if the Mirage Spey can meet 
the requirements, its choice has the additional 
advantages of saving substantia] sums of 
money, of fostering Anglo-French co-opera- 
lion and of providing work in this country.— 
Yours faithfully, AKCHtRAi.o Hope 

Chairman 

l.ondon, SlV'i The Air League 


LETTERS 

Lambeth Talk 

Sir—I n your article of November 27 th you 
state that Lambeth planners claim not to 
be daunted by the impact of the motorway 
on their scheme, provided the GLC co¬ 
operate over its exact siting. In any case, 
both the building of the motorway and the 
rebuilding of the existing main roads will be 
a GLC responsibility, and the people thus 
displaced (many of them West Indians) their 
rehousing responsibility. By this roundabout 
method it is not impossible that Lambeth 
may chance to shift part ot its toughest immi¬ 
grant housing problems on to the GLC after 
all.” . 

This is quite untrue. The present location 
of the proposed motorway and its intersec¬ 
tions are .such as to avoid the main area of 
immigrant housing. The studies which wc 
arc making are not designed 10 shift the 
motorway and main roads so that they do 
affect such areas, but wc arc concerned about 
the vast amrtunt of land taken up by inter¬ 
sections, which hinder our ability to re¬ 
develop whiitcvcr areas arc left untouched by 
the routing of these major roads. 

There is, therefore^ absolutely no intention 
on the pan of l.ambeth—cither direct or in¬ 
direct—to shift any of its rehousing respon¬ 
sibilities on 10 the GLC and I wotild like you 
to correct this quite erroneous impression 
given in your article.—Yours faithfully, 

Edmund Hollamby 
London, SW 2 Lambeth Borough Architect 

* 


Sir —Your assertion (November 27 ih) that 

Race was found to ^ an issue in Brixton 
at the last general election, for the first time,” 
is just not true and is irresponsible. I say 
irresponsible because this infers that white 
people become more hostile low'ards coloured 
people as time goes on. 

In the general election of 1959 resentment 
towards coloured people wj> rife and immi¬ 
gration was the main issue. Marcus l.iptnn, 
a well-known and popular MP, hud his safe 
scat reduced to a marginal constituency, 
being elected with just over 2,000 majority. 
By 1964 the situation had changed in the 
roads where coloured people had lived for 
several years, the mutual distrust had dis¬ 
appeared, and generally they were accepted 
by theii white neighbours. The previous 
hostility was now experienced in roads where 
there had been no coloured families or where 
a coloured family had just moved in. 

Integration is a slow, gradual procc.ss: 
distrust and suspicion will not disappear 
overnight. It is doubtful if the continued 
spotlight on immigration assists integration. 
It is also debatable whether the setting up of 
special committees to help integration is the 
answer. It is more important to emphasise 
the similarities between coloured and whites, 
a decent clean home to live in. a job to go to, 
the best education for their children. 
Coloured people do not want special favours, 
only TO be accepted as equals and given equal 
opportunities.—Yours faithfully, 

London, SW 9 F. S. G. Ricgfu 


Vietnam 

Sir—S o you think (November 27 th) that 
President Johnson is performing for the 
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West the same service in Vietnam is 
Churchill was for humanity in 1940 . Such 
ideas can be dangerous if they obscure reaU- 
ties. The Vietnamese are not involved in the 
war. They may not all want to live under 
Communism; it is even less likely that they 
want to live under the curious group of 
adolescent colonels who now rule South 
Vietnam. What is involved is a controlled 
response—a la McNamara—to Chinese 
aggression, in the same way as the Berlin air¬ 
lift was a response to Stalinist Russian 
aggression. 

Seen like this the war looks dilTcrcnt. 
Recognise, encourage the Vietcong to get 
away from China as Tito was helped after his 
1948 break with Russia; get the United 
Nations involved, somehow; get across that 
the main, original, object of the exercise in 
American eyes was to demonstrate that 
Chinese aggression had to be faced, if neces¬ 
sary by substantial armed intervention in 
Vietnam. It is tragic that Mr McNamara, 
having evolved in the doctrine and equipment 
of controlled response an ideal weapon for 
limiting conflicts, should see the apparatus 
used for the first time in a war of apparently 
limitless cscaUuiv^ii.—Yours faithfully, 

London, W 12 Anthony Vi tor 


Public Service Pay 

.Sir —You overlook (November 27 ih) one 
very important aspect of the problem of 
Armed Forces pay. The serviceman is on a 
long-term engagement from which he cannot 
free himself without severe financial penalty. 
A serviceman enters into a long-term contract 
on terms ruling at the time he joins. These 
terms, i.c. “ real wages,” and comparability 
with other employment, must be honoured 
throLiglioui the .serviceman’s career. If they 
arc not, as they do not have to he under the 
criteria you suggest, then the serviceman 
should be given the opportunity to leave the 
service without incurring the finaiicial penal¬ 
ties existing under the currem regulations.— 
Your< faitliluUy, J. B. Hughes 

Captain RAEC, 
Duke of York’s 
Dm'cr, Kent Royal Military ScIkkiI 


Industrial Scotland 

Sir —Your survey of November 6 th staler 
” the English pioneers ... are showing 
how the Act of Union can work in modern 
terms.” What is nearer the truth is that the 
English arc pretending that the Act of Union 
is working—which it is for most of them, 
for it is beneficial for England to have a 
potentially prosperous and subordinated 
colony on her doorstep. Scotland is heavily 
subsidising England, she saves more per head 
than England, and she has created a dollar- 
earning capacity pvr head which is four times 
that of England’s. 

Many of the defects in Scotland so clearly 
and brutally outlined in your survey stem 
direct from the fact that the United Kingdom 
government has never had (and appareiuh 
never will have) time or ability to pass Acts 
tailored to suit the problems of Scotland. 
Hdinhurgh, 2 Dougias Drysoalf 
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... if yon don’t 

it conld cost them a darn sight more 


If you're earning about £10,000 a year, in the time it takes 
you to cut out this coupon there's lOd. of your company's 
money gone. 

What do you get from this modest investment ? A free 
demonstration of an office copier that could improve your 
bank balance by revolutionising your office efficiency. It's 
called the Rank Xerox* 813. 

What does it give you? Quite simply it gives you faster, 
more efficient internal communications. And a better bank 
balance at the year end. Specifically it gives you— 

n Perfect, mirror’Sharp, black-and-white copies in seconds. 
f7] Every copy dry and ready to use | ] Copies on ordinary 
bond paper Q Copies from any original—written, drawn, 
printed. Pencil, ink, paint. Any colour Q] No messy 
chemicals or exposure adjustment No fading. 
30-day rental. 

All adding up to faster, more efficient internal communi¬ 
cations. 


If you make more than 12 copies a day, you wiM find the 
Rank Xerox 813 more economical than a wet copier. You 
want proof ? Certainly. 

FREE OEIKIONSTRATION 

Cut out and fill In the coupon opposite and we'll arrange a 
free demonstration. The time it takes to do this will, of 
course, cost your company 10d. 

Ask your secretary to do it for you and it works out 
rather cheaper. 


Your business depends on shared information 
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Tn discussion throughout Europe with handling and threat evaluation systems 

statesmen and military chiefs^ scicn- for the Anglo-Duteh Sea-Dari^ an 

lists and engineers, Ferranti are help- advanced ship-to*air Missile System, 
ing to solve some of the major and Ferranti Military Data Links form an 

most urgent defence problems at integral part of the Thunderhird 

present facing the Western world. Weapons System, and make up the 

Ferranti are uniquely qualified to vital communications network bc- 

underlake this task. tw'cen Fylingdales Early Warning 

Working with the Admiralty they Station and RAF command centres 

developed the. Adion Da fa Anlon'inllon throughout the UK. 

for air defence duties aboard T’here are certain other defence con- 
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Europe capable of understanding and 
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aspects of national security, Ferranti 
are uniquely qualified to provide a 
strictly European solution to problems of 
national dmnee. 
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credit information. For all these services and more, come 
to the world-wide bank where your business will always 
receive courteous and confidential attention... 

BANK OF AMERICA 

LONDON BRANCH. 27/29 WALBROOK, LONDON, E. C. 4 
WEST END BRANCH, 29 DAVIES STREET, LONDON, W. I. 

BANK Of AMERICA NATIONAL TRUUT & L.AVINCS A.-.t.OCIATfON — San Tranciiico, Los Antilles/BANK Of AMERICA UNTCRNATIONAL; — 
New York; Amsterdam * Antwerp • Bangkok • Beirut * Bombay * Buenos Aires * Caracas • Chicago * Copenhagen • Ouesseldorf • Frankfurt/Mam 
Guam • Guatemala Cily * Hong Kong * Karachi • Kube * Kuala Lumpur • Lagos • London * Madrid * Managua • Manila * Mexico City 
Milan • New York City • Okinawa • Osaka • Paodma City • Pans • Rio de Janeiro • Rotterdam • Singapore • Sydney • Taipei • Tehran • Tokyo 
Wa-ihingtuii, D. C. • Yvkulianu • Zurich; BANCA D'AMLKICA L U'lTALIA: over 80 oHices throughout Italy: CORRESPONDENTS WORLD-WIDE 
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If you paint the right picture 
she’ll look! 







It^R 
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donPt give your 
purchasing oMcer 

a rocket! 



H<'*s liuving a tiinr i»f il as il is: keeping a rye on 

market prices, inatcliiiig one supplier against aiii»t1ier, sei'iiring 
priee reiiiietions itlioul eoiieeiliiig quality, in faet lr\ ing lo do 
a good \a1iie-aiialy sis joli tm exery puiviiase lie makes. 

So dou^L lie loo /lercc willi your I’urelui'^ing Oflieer: lie may 
lu'xer Jiave liail lime to iind onl alioiil MS. .lu^l take him 
quietly oil one side---x\1ien you ran get him oil* the “phone ■> 
and exphiin he eaii make his job (and yoiir^) -o xery iriueii 
racier by liiiding out about MS Silii*oiies and llieir 
Tell him lioxv MS ^'tnnds Ibr a xxide range or^ilieone produet^: 
tem|>cralure*slable lliiids and grca-cs x\itb many engineering 
npjdicaLiun^: rubbers, ri'^iiis and eompoiiiids Ibr elf>etrieal 
insulation; eneapsulunts and potting materials I'or sinaii 
preeiHOQ dexiees; paint and masonry resins, textile xwiter- 


repellenfs; aiiliroam agents and iion->liek paper treatment*:. 
Tell him hoxv. x\illi iMS Silieones. the little extra eo>t at the 
outset leads to a Jar better buy in the long run. 

Pul those iaels to yuur Purchasing Officer—add that MS have 
speeialised in silieoni‘s lor firtocn yi^ar^ and ofTer a teeliiii(‘a! 
serviee geared to ninilern imlnstry -ami he’ll xxaiil to know 
more. fell him lo telephone or xirile to Midland Silieones— 
they x\ill gladly send all the inforniulion ho iioodb. 



midland silicones limited 

Assocf»ffif wtt/> Altnjhf i Wi/ton lid tnd 0o» COfimg Comordt/oh 
Heailing llritigo House ■ Heailiiig ■ llerk-hiri! 
"^rleplione: HeaHiiig 372.j1 
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Decisions are made 
in Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh companies are among 
America's largest producers of: 

aluminum • atomic reactors • coal 
electrical equipment 
fabricated structural steel 
food products 

industrial valves and meters 
mining machinery • oil 
plate and window glass 
railroad equipment • refractories 
rolling mill equifiment • steel 

And willtin SOO miles of Pittsburgh, you'll 
find over half of America's manufac luring 
plant. Pittsburgh National Bank is located 
in the heart of this industrial conccmlra' 
lion. Because of our long-time 4 >arlicipa< 
lion in the commerce of this dynamic and 
diversified market, Pittsburgh National 
knows it well. May %ve share our firsthand 
knowledge with you? 






V 


PITTSBURGH NRTIONRL BRNK 


Htsid Office: 

rtU‘.iuirgh. »*.i r»j wi. i; s ,\. 
( f IKS I BANK 
lde\:08o 8t:; 

IlUit • 


European Representative Office; 

JO I’bti* I* I ranv.e 

I'honc. Kirlu'licii 47-H'i 

Cable: 1*17 ISBANK 7 J.;-871 

Tolil I'la 


How Remy Martin 
takes the guesswork out of choosing 
liqueur brandy 

Only Remy Martin make nothing less good than Fine C'liarii- 
pagiic V’.S.O.P, C'ognac. No cognac brandy of lesser quality is 
ever labelled Kcmy Martin. .\ak for it by name and there is no 
contusion: you can be sure of enjoying superior cognac* of 
liqueur quality. Remy Martin is for the one man in a hundred 
who prefers to compliment his guests —and his palate with 
Fine CTiaiiipagne V.S.O.l*. C ognac, just ask for Rerny ^farti(l. 



^ I'KIDf < 11 ( ( i( ,\ \( 

REMY MARTIN 
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A Symbol of World-IAfide Service 



This is- ths symbol of the Ward Group of Companies. It stands for a consortium of companies whose activities cover the whole industrial 
woild. Whatever your own plaoe in industry you'll almost certainly find that the Ward Group of Companies can help you. 


MRINT COMPANY 

ThM. W. Ward Ltd., Albion Work*, ShoMoM. 

Liiadoii Oileo! Choatorgnlo Houao, 

VavKhnll Bridgo Rd., 8.W.I. 

Construction Equipment (Sale or Hire) • 
Electric Motors • Generating Sets • Granite > 
Factory Planning & InMallation • Foundry 
Supplies • Industrial Plant • Ketton Cement 
Safes • Machinery (New and Reconditioned) • 
Machine Tools • Plant for Steelworks and 
Foundries • Sheet Mcral WorkingMacliinery • 
Railway Sidings and Accessories • Road 
Materials • Scrap & Non-ferrous Metals • 
Shipbreakitig • Structural Steelwork • 
Wagon Repairs • W'orks OismantUng 
MEMBER COMPANIES 
Abbot gnolnoorina Co. Ltd. 

Gear Cutting & Machining Specialists 
Tbo Albion (ManaCold) Sand Company. 
Foundry Sands 
Aloxandar Molal Co. Ltd. 

Refiners & 

Makers of Non-ferrous Meials & Alloys 

■iittara Broa. A Co. Ltd. 

Tower, Dockside ami Derrick Cranes 

Tbo Chain Annaalino Co. Ltd. Shafflold 
Lifting I'ackle 

'Oooigo Coopor fSholllold) Ltd. 

AUkm of Bolts, Nuts, cic. 

CoRlIoh Po Lank aranito Ouarrioa Co. 
Opany Owners 

BoHInglon Ballway Plant A Foundry Co. Ltd. 
Maken of Railway Swiiclu;a» Crossings. A 
Acoessofica A Iron Castings / 


The Dolohton Molar Co. Lid. 

Automobile Engineers A Distributors of Cars 
A Commercial Vehicles 
Darbyahiro Mlnaral Mlnoa Ltd. 

Makers of Burnt Limestone 

Dick's Asbostoa and Inaulatino Co. Ltd. 

Makers of Asbestos Products, Thermal Insulation 
Contractors and Refrigerating Engineers 
Eldon Hill Quarriaa Ltd. 

Makers of Dry, Tarred A Bituminous 
Lunestonc 

Enalan Conveyer Co. Ltd. 

Makers of Materials Handling Equipment 
J. W. Flaar Ltd. 

Coach Builders and Repairers 
Max Hartley Ltd. 

Makers of Sheet Metal Machinery A Fabricators 
Oaorqo Haasall Ltd. 

F.ngineers, Steel Stockholders 
The Ketton Portland Comont Co. Ltd. 

Oincnt Manulacrurcrs 
Leech, Brain A Co. Ltd. 

Sheet Motiil W’orkors A Galvnnizers 

The Midland A Low Moor Iron A Stool 

Co. Ltd. 

Makers of W'nmvlu Iron; Rc-rollcrs of Steel 

North Lenadalo Tar Macadam Lid.. 

Road Surfacing Coniractora 
Frank Parker A Co. Ltd. 

Contractors' Tools and Equipment, 
Proteaivc Clothing 
B. N. Plakford A Co. Ltd. 

Automobile Engineers A Distributora of Can 
A Cominerdal Vehiclea 


Railway and Bonaral inulnaarlnfl Ca. Ltd. 

Makers of Switches A Crossings 
Tha Bhap Branito Co. Ltd. 

Quarry Owners A Makers of Precast 

Concrete Products 

•Uniaa Shorlland A Co. Ltd. 

Nail Manufacturers 
Joha Smith (Kolohloy) Ltd. 

Makers of Overhead A Derrick Cranes 
Thomas Smith A Bona (Rodloy) Ltd. 

Makers of Cranes A Excavators 
Blaol (Bhafllold) Ltd. 

Makers of Pure Melting Base A Special Iron 
Town Woodhouaa Lid. 

Makers of Laches, Drilling and AUlling 
MachincH 

Ward Lonobollom Ltd. 

Suppliers of Industrial A Domestic Fuels 
A Fuel Oils 

Watsons (Matalluroista) Ltd. 

Specialists in Cru:»]iing A Grading Ferrous 
Alloys 

WIdnoa Foundry A Enoinaorlng Co. Ltd. 

Makers of iron Castings A Steel Fabricators 
Reinforced Resin Products 
John Williams (Wlahaw) Lid. 

Makers of Steel Plates, Nails, and Wire 
Drawers 

OVERSEAS COMPANIES 
Tkoa. W. Ward fSolaluml S.A. 

8.E.D.I.M., Franca 

Thoa. W. Ward (Beandlnavlo) A.B. 

Tkoa. W. Ward (Australia) Ply. Lid. 
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Assessing the statiding of someone in the next 
town is one thing 


A rare collector’s 
piece.... 

TO COHHEHORATE THE 
MIHIM CBRENARY OF 
THE COpECRATlOH OF 


WESTNIHSTER ABBEY 



When that someone is just a name in another 
hcmisfhcrc it\s quite another 

That*s when it’s nice to know 
you have a friend at Chase Manhattan 

the sp ecialist hitcrnational bank 

Tlie Chase Manhattan can provide you with credit infor¬ 
mation on traders and maiuifacturers anywhere in the 
world, based on tip-to-thc-minutc local knowledge. But 
this is only one of the specialist services it can offer. For the 
Chase Manliattati, the leading bank for business in tfaeU.S.» 
has offices in the worId*s key financial centres, and the 
largest network of correspondents of any bank. 

This unique organisation can be set in motion immedi¬ 
ately from the London Offices of the Bank. The result is a 
service that's complete. It’s also the fastest possible. 

So if you do any kind of business overseas, remcmbeir 
you have a friend at Chase Manhattan, your specialist inter¬ 
national bank. 


THE 




MANHATTAN 

BANK 


IMWPMVM with llniMlMHNiiHMBrSMlMBlMtMBtf IMF VM 

6 lOMDARD sm».r. LOMOON rx:3 • 4S BTUUCELEY SQUARB W1 


Exclusive design hy Bryen Mobsby, struck espedeHy to 
commemerace the 9th Centenary nf the Consecration of 
Westminster Abbey. In sett of 3 ,- or sli^ty. Only SOO 
sets—containing one 22 carat hallmarked gold, oiie pun 
silver, one bronae. Only 500 gold available singly. Each 
set numbered in leather presentatton cate, and supplied 
with certificate of origin. Single medalHons also in pre> 
sentatlon case. Secure your set now by placing an Imme* 
diate order. Delivery will commence late Decembar. 

HELLISH & COMPANY 


3 St. DaiwtM'f Um, iMtchtBpi 


iMqip U Mai t , EeCJ. 
Hmiw IM 


NMIand iank Ltd., Ntad OMct iranck; PoMltiy, Londtn, C.CL 


To Meliish & Co. 

3 St. Dunstan's Lane, Eastcheap, London, E.C.3. 
Please send at your risk by registered Insured mail: 

.sets of three at £44. 15.0. £. 

.gold medallions at £39. 10. 0. £. 

.pure silver medallions at £3. 17. 6. £. 

.bronxe medallions at £2.7.6. £. 


I andoM cheque, M.O./cuh for £ 


Ati prlen mdudt P.T. 
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Af.thfi iiwmer«ii» importani 
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ItttmasdyM 

iHt0n0 plitSf» m /mrt inyomr ^fveryday tifm, 
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fttttvweiir; Bucketb; Crauili pads; Urau^hl 
•caliiig iitrlp; Electrical inoulcliiieH and 
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' voting; Motor Car com* 
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soling; Tyrrsj Vacuum cleaner 
" aiacbin« components; 
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Back in the 
Crippsian Corset? 

T he charge rightly laid against Sir Stafford Cripps's economic policies just after 
the war was that he created a lot. of economic distortions by the inept pursuit 
of some intrinsically goiid intentions, and then tried to hold the economy in its 
distorted position by a fervent dribble of ascetic exhortation eventually buttressed 
by the main force of physical controls. That charge is beginning to be heard 
again against the present Labour government. How far is the accusation juHti- 
fied ? Our jiidgmenr is that at present it is only partially true, but that a danger 
is arising. It is time to discuss the danger in detailed terms, both for the attention 
of the Government and of some of its critics. 

Right-wing Conservative critics sometimes say that a disiorted and controtled 
economy is the inevitable result of trying to follow a prices and incomes policy. 
Provided such a policy is intelligently applied—as, in general, it was applied in 
last week's three most controversial disputes (bakers, bankers and public servants) 
—this complaint is the exact reverse of the truth. It must be said again that the 
object of a prices and incomes policy is not to fight against the free play of 
economic forces in an open market. The object is precisely to fight against 
monopoly and other forces Which at present prevent or distort the operation of 
an open market in these fields. 

'Phere arc three main such distorting forces at present before Mr George 
Brown’s quivering lance. By far the biggest is the monopoly power of central 
trade union bargaining, and it is a fair criticism of Mr Brown that he has not 
yet begun to fight sufficiently hard against that. A second distortion is that, 
when employers are bargaining even with weak unions in cartelised industries, 
bargains are customarily and cosily reached which pass on excessive rises in 
costs to defenceless cu.stomers. It has been entirely right for the Jones Board 
to indicate to the bakers (who operate a cartel through the recommended price 
for the loaf) and the clearing bankers (who operate a cartel through their agreed 
schedules of bank charges) that this easy ride to higher costs and prices will be 
resisted: aUhough it is open to argument whether the board has been given 
suflicicnt power to buck up its admonitions. A third distortion arises because 
public servants' salaries are not fixed by the rule of the open market (where 
the sole question should be: are salary scales sufficient to attract the,needed 
recruits ?), but by bureaucratic formulae which compare their pay with a settled 
list of outside occupations, without anybody being allowed to point out that 
their relative importance and relevance to the market for public servants arc 
bound to change from one year to the next. It may be that the r8 per cent 
increase for armed services’ pay now suggested by the Grigg formula is the 
right increase to get exactly the level of recruitment to the armed forces that 
will be required for the next three years, but Mr Brown is entirely justified in 
asking the Jones board to inquire whether it is. 

We would have thought the argument so far merely a statement of the obvious, 
but for one peculiarity. This peculiarity is that men as intelligent as Mr Enoch 
Powell seem unwilling or unable to understand it. Mr Powell and others go 
on talking about any move in prices and incomes policy as if it was an interference 
with a free market from which monopoly distortions were wholly absent. To 
anybody who has heard of the existence of trade unions and other monopoly 
farces. hi.s speeches therefore .seem to have as much relevance to the probtems 
actually before Mr Biwah a dissertation on trjn.sport needs in the Mogul 
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Empire would have to the problems actually before Mr Fraser. 
But a necessary reservation here is that there is one set of 
circumstances when neo-PowcIlite arguments would be right: 
they would be right if the prices and incomes policy started to 
try to fight not against monopolistic distortions, but against 
free market forces themselves. 

In the field of incomes. Mr Brown's policies have not yet 
started to err in this direction: although they could do so 
if ever he concentrated on holding down types of incomes 
which it seemed politically easy to contain (dividends ? white 
collar salaries ? the pay of his own top advisers ?), and then 
found that in consequence sufficient supplies of risk capital 
and of white collar advisers were not coming forward into 
the sectors where his restraints ran. But in the field of prices, 
there is some reason to fear that government policies may 
be having a distorting instead of an anti-monopoly effect. 

M r brown claimed proudly and rightly last weekend that 
British retail prices, after jumping abruptly in April 
because of Mr Callaghan's tax increases, have risen only 
fractionally between April and now. Meanwhile, because 
the incomes side of Mr Brown's policy is not working, hourly 
earnings have gone on inflating, perhaps at a rate as high as 
7 per cent a year. The net result of this restriction of prices 
but rise in incomes has been an unplanned strengthening of 
real consumer demand. If Mr Brown's threats of bad publicity 
to those who raise prices have held down consumer prices by 
even one per cent since April, they w'ill have added an annual 
rate of more than £200 million to effective consumer purchas¬ 
ing power, which now totals well over £20,000 million a year. 
They will thus have temporarily wiped out the anti-spending 
impact of Mr Callaghan's £165 million of new indirect taxes 
last April plus a good part of the consumer impact of his 
November increase in income tax as well. We suspect that 
the blandishments of Mr Brown have, probably temporarily, 
had at least this one per cent effect on prices, and thus this 
inflating effect on demand. Quite a lot may be explained by 
this: including the continuance of a boom atmosphere in 
Britain's shops even after the biggest financial squeeze in post¬ 
war fiscal history. 

Now, to economists of the expansionist school, who con¬ 
sidered Mr Callaghan's budget to be too deflationary of 
prospective demand, this unexpected thwarting of his inten¬ 
tions may seem in total, and at very crude first sight, to be 
no bad thing. But even if one held this view of Mr Callaghan's 
budget—and not all economists did—this Funny-Funny 
argument simply will not wash. First, if wc have really 
returned to a situation, so far as consumer demand is con¬ 
cerned, where the last budget might never have existed, it 
would obviously have been better that it never had existed ; 
as it is, the monstrous burden of taxation has been pushed a 
little nearer to its maximum possible limit, and wc have gained 
no advantage from it. Secondly, most of those who called 
for a gentler budget last April wanted new tax incentives to be 
applied to industrial investment and exports. No economist 
would have seriously recommended a switch of purchasing 
power towards consumers, at the expense of lower profit mar¬ 
gins in private industry and higher losses in some nationalised 
industries, which is what Mr Brown's and Mr Callaghan's 
double act seems temporarily to have achieved. 

It is true that the squeeze on industrial profit margins has 
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not yet had the dire effect which many people had forecast. 
The continued buoyancy of private industry's investment 
intentions is the great saving grace of the Brown-Callaghan 
policy so far. But it is most unlikely that declining 
profit margins and high investment can go on for ever. Either 
the cost increases that are now being piled up behind the 
dam of Mr Brown’s requests will spill over into price increases, 
or new investment will be cut back, or more probably both 
things will happen to some extent. Meanwhile Mr Callaghan, 
looking bleakly at the failure of wages policy and at the success 
of prices policy to date, was again telling the Commons on 
Monday, in very familiar refrain, that if "our balance of 
payments was likely to be threatened by the rise of money 
incomes. I would not hesitate to take action on the demand 
side to offset it." In other words, he was threatening yet 
another increase in taxation, in order to get back to the position 
which he thought he had reached by his tax increases last April, 
and thus was edging towards acceptance of the view that he 
might have to cut Britain's rate of growth in 1966 still funher 
below the 2 per cent or so (or about half the target in the 
National Plan) which is just about the highest figure that the 
greatest outside optimists are at present forecasting. Rather 
than resort to higher taxation, it w^ould surely be better to 
trim consumer demand (but encourage higher investment) by 
allowing some of the price increases which Mr Brown is now 
persuading industry to abjure. This is the first field in which 
we are in danger of having to accept new corsets because of 
the partial successes of Mr Blandish. 

Recent developments in some of the nationalised industries 
are even more easily assailable. It now looks as if the supply 
of electricity this winter may not be high enough to meet the 
peak demands put upon it at times of very cold weather. 
The logical course would be to raise the price of electricity, 
and thus choke off some marginal demand. The policy that 
is being followed instead is to persuade the electricity industry 
—and for the sake of equality in misery, the gas, coal and oil 
industries as well—to slow down their sales efforts which have 
been aimed at encouraging the British people at last to start 
heating their homes efficiently: even though the overdue 
advance in domestic heating has been one of the most hearten¬ 
ing improvements in the quality of British life over the last 
five years. Keep that tiger out of your boiler " is no slogan 
for a modernising government. Again, the nightly seize-up 
in London's traffic presents an urgent case for improvement 
in London's public transport; the fact that London Transport 
has been refused permission to raise its fares, and is operating 
off a subsidy, is bound to delay that improvement in some 
measure. Some of the same criticisms can be entered against 
Mr Fraser's cut-backs in the road programme. The plight 
of the British Broadcasting Corporation is more absurd still. 
Because it is not allowed to raise its annual licence fee to £6 
or beyond, and because the advocacy of advertising revenue 
for the BBC is regarded as immoral solicitation, all sorts of 
statutory curbs are imposed on television, which should still 
be the biggest growth industry in the entertainment world ; 
the Government quite improperly forbids any television at 
all at certain times of the day, colour television is likely to be 
delayed (which is another blow at British industry's moderni¬ 
sation), and various programmes which the public would like 
.ji to see and pay for are kept, off the air. A live showing of a 
recent world championship fight could not be afforded because 
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of its “ prohibitive cost,” which turned out to mean about 
one penny per head of the millions who would have viewed it. 
This is price restraint run mad. 

None of these criticisms, to repeat, is directed against the 
prices and incomes policy as suck Intervention by the state 
against monopoly influences which push up costs and prices 
is an essential feature of any government's modem economic 
armoury. What is going wrong is those elements of the price 


restraint policy that are kept in being not for their own sake, 
but for the sake of the imagined “ psychological effect ” wbi^ 
it is feared that rises in particular prices might have on some 
trade union leaders' bile. In these fields a race is in progress 
between the drive for modernisation of the British economy 
and the slow strangulation of misused controls. It is a mistake 
to allow even the best>intcntioned garotter, even a few yards 
start 


Mr Heath’s Duty 


What is expected of Mr Heath now is that he 
should do towards Rhodesia what he would have 
to do as prime minister 


M r WILSON had no option but to accede to President 
Kaunda's persistent call for British troops in Zambia. 
The toing and froing between London and I.usaka indicates 
that he tried to resist the Zambian demand that the troops 
should be authorised to reoccupy the Kariba dam installa¬ 
tions on the Rhodesian side of the frontier if the Rhodesians 
were ever mad enough to cut the power. There are people 
in this country, as in Africa, who would delight in the 
spectacle of British troops fighting white Rhodesian troops. 
They arc beneath contempt. The Prime Minister is not one 
of them. But if Zambia wants defensive forces (and, without 
saying so, forces to bolster internal security) it has always 
seemed better, from the first day of UDI, that these forces 
should be British. It is better for Zambia, for Britain and for 
Mr Smith’s own government. The particular Kariba problem 
was apparent from long before the first day of UDI. Mr 
Smith himself was aware of it, even if the Tory right wing 
wa.s not. Zambia has an international agreement (with 
Britain) on the power supply from Kariba. Britain has to 
answer to that agreement; if it did not it would surrender 
its last claim to be the legal authority for Rhodesia itself. Once 
that happened, Rhodesia would be anyone’s responsibility— 
if not the United Nations’ then Ghana’s, Egypt’s, China’s, 
anyone's. The Tory right wing docs not believe that these 
other powers could ever hurt Mr Smith. But once British 
authority is surrendered anyone can have a go, any time. Is 
that what the Tory right wants ? It is what it is asking for. 

But it is essential that the role of the British forces in 
Zambia should be explicitly clear. Defdisive action at Mr 
Kaunda’s request is one thing. If it is an issue of internal 
security then they should be able to do whatever he wants: 
speed was the essence of the military successes against the 
east African mutinies in 1964. But the air cover is not there 
to protect any African military build-up against Mr Smith. 
If Mr Kaiinda (or any other Zambian government) invites 
African or other troops on to Zambian soil then Britain will 
immediately have to reconsider its present commitment. Any 
rcoccupation of the Kariba installations on the Rhodesian 
side of the dam must be ordered from 10 Downing Street 
aiid only from there. There will be no reason for such an order 
unless the wild men really do take over in Salisbury; and 
Mr Smith is not a wild man. 

Mr Smith would be able to gauge the limitations of such 
an operation anyway; he is aware that it would need at least 
two British divisions to overcome his own forces and take over 
Rhodesia. The huffing and puffing that would signal any such 
Bridsb concentration would be picked up in Salisbury weeks 


before any action could begin. But it is important, if the worst 
ever comes to the worst at Kariba, that Mr Wilson should 
give no credence to the belief that blood is either necessary 
or inevitable in Rhodesia. Those who want force in Rhodesia 
have no idea what they would do with the country if it fell 
into their hands. For no British government could band over 
to the black Rhodesian politicians without a very long time 
spent in African political education. For most of that time 
the only difference from today would be that Messrs Nkomo 
and Sitholc would be in British-run* jails if they insist on 
one-man, onc-votc tomorrow, not Mr Smith’s jails. It may 
be inevitable that the Labour left entertains illusions about 
this ; Liberals ought to know better. 

It will be disconcerting if Mr Heath and the Conservative 
front bench succumb to the other illusion: the Monday Qub’s 
belief that if Britain does nothing about Rhodesia and its 
neighbours everyone will forget the whole thing. Mr Heath 
and Sir Alec Douglas-Home were right to press Mr Wilson 
to be specific about the British forces. They were right to 
accept the despatch of those forces to Zambia ; a Conservative 
government could not have done otherwise had it been in 
power. It will be an act of statesmanship if the Conservatives 
now recognise the reality of the British responsibility over 
Kariba. Mr W'ilson has done something, by his evident 
reservations about oil sanctions and now even about the 
despatch of troops, to help the 1 ory front bench along in the 
past two weeks. He could not have done less, for his own 
sake: it is important that the Smith government should be 
aware of a consensus of British opinion about UDI and its 
consequences; no one should be gambling in Salisbury on 
the possibility of a Conservative government washing its hands 
of Rhodesia, or being allowed to wash its hands, in 1966. 

It is true that if Mr Wilson were out of power his blood¬ 
thirsty left would not follow his present line; and it may be 
doubted if Mr Wilson himself would follow that line. But 
the Conservatives have got to do better than that. Docs even 
Mr Amery imagine that, were Sir Alec still prime minister 
and he himself were still in the government, the Conservatives 
would now be flying in the face of the overwhelming opinion 
of the United Nations, the C’ommoinvcalth (white and black) 
and the African continent ? Ir is to Mr Heath’s particular 
credit that, in a testing political situation for him personally, 
he has refused to play the part of the political opportunist. 
He has been tempted, but so far he has refused. He is die 
alternative prime minister. What he says and does now must 
be guided and determined by what he would have done had 
he been prime minister in fact. Of course, if he had been 
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prioie minioter, with a majority of three, the Amery revolt that the extremists know oi^y too well how to switch on. 

never iuve surfaced. But now there is the responsi- The pensions should be paid, 

bility of opporition. If the right vring is determined to demon* What any British prime minister would have to do about 
strate on the flimsy grounds it has then he must not follow Rhodesia and its neighbours is to be firm in the principle of 
them. If the right wing does demonstrate then, ip fact, the British opposition to UDI; to impose those sawpont that 

impulse that prompts it will not be so much the Kariba ques- will work and to impose them to the limit; to ensure the 

tion but the new, and sensible, financial restrictions (see continuance in power of the best and most inoderate African 

page 1131) that Mr Wilson has imposed and which are going politicians that can be found in Zambia and Malawi; to inter- 

to hurt a number of gentlemen in London as well as in po.se British forces between Rhodesia and the African and 

Salisbury. What they do is one thing. But Mr Heath can communist troops that would otherwise a««^iTiht^ on Mr 

have no truck with diat breed. There is one new measure. Smith’s frontiers ; and to hold open the possibility of con- 

though, that u ill-cc^eived. That is the freeze on the pay- tinned negotiation with the most moderate white Rhodesian 

ment of public service pensions due to Rhodesian residents. politician who can retain effective control of that country. 

This is precisely what Britain ought not to be doing; making This is what Mr Wilson is trying to do. It is what is expected 

it harder for the loyalists to withstand the emotional pressure of Mr Heath too. 


Should Cromer Stay ? 

PtQCticdl tn€n would h€ opt to soy that it wos better thont probably not entirely disassociated from it, are some important 

the Prime Ministerships for it would last much longers <tnd changes in relations between the Bank and the Treasury. 

would have a greater jurisdiction over that which practical Chancellor is sensibly anxious to secure closer contact 

men would most value — twer money.” ^ ^ worWng level. This is not a crude question of the Bank 

being ordered about by the Treasury. The present emphasis 

T hus Walter Bagehot, nearly a century ago, opposing the J! teaching some of its practical expertise to 

notion of a “permanent*' professional Governor of the ^easury o^ials, as well as on gearing Bank tactics more 

Bank of England. Bagehot predicted, quite accurately, that directly to Treasury strategy. Mr Callaghan has therefore 

such a man would be a little monarch in the City, and “one ^ten pranging regular meetings between Bank and Trea* 

of the greatest men in England." Today the Bank is nominally officials. These have so far been attended also by the 

nationalised, and the government can theoretically give it traditionally wary of being “ by-passed." 

direct orders through formal directives. It never has. The practice made the committee almost a de facto 

influence of the Bank of England on economic policy in Britain ™ standing Bank-government monctory policy 

is real and continuing. It acquires extra dimensions in periods committee proposed by the RadclifFe report six years ago, but 

when sterling is shaky. The Governor of the Bank can then, strongly opposed by the Bank then, 

so to say, speak for the pound itself. At such times, the In addition, the Chancellor has been encouraging contacts 

Governor can'in truth be the most powerful man in London. between Bank and Treasury at many other levels. He is 

It is against this background that the Labour Government particularly, and rightly, anxious to improve the Treasury's 
must now formulate a decision which is already being whis- acquaintance with the market impact of its policy 

pered about in the City and a few place.s west. Lord Cromer’s measures: the m^'hanics of new government issues, for 
first five-year term as Governor runs out on June 30th next. ^ hitherto teen almost entirely in the hands of 

His original intention, almost certainly, was to ser\’c a second Bank officials, with the Trwsury virtually asked to provide 

five-year term ; this ten years would still have been less than ^ rubber stamp. Now the Chancellor is asking Bank officials 

Lord Cobbold’s twelve, noi 10 speak of Montagu Norman’s over the deuils at the Treasury with him personally, 

quarter century. But the strains that developed between Lord These important and overdue developments in Treasury- 
Cromer and the Labour Cabinet soon after it took office made relations will clearly be weighed on both sides in the 

the reappointment less certain—from both sides. decision on the governorship. For Mr Callaghan, they may 

represent a defensive manoeuvre. On a perhaps over-cynical 

The Chancellor’s Diversion governorship 

without losing too much face among radical critics. An 
Lord Cromer himself may not wish to carry on. Most City alternative and perhaps too subtle interpretation is that it 

men believe indeed that if he does decide to stay under a transfers the embarrassing decision on next June's reappoint- 

Labour Government it will be from a sense of national duty ment to Lord Cromer himself. There arc obvious dangers 

rather than personal inclination. From the Government, in any such stratagem. Nothing could be worse than for 

meanwhile, come conspicuous affirmations of confidence in Lord Cromer to feel that he must stay on and fight a defensive 

the Governor. The Chancellor gives every outward indica- action on the Bank’s behalf. The. great need over the next 

tion of hoping that Lord Cromer will stay on ; though he has five years is to bring the Bank more fully into the strategy, 

still to dunk about making dispositions in case he does not. as well as the tactics, of financial policy making; and to 

And cutting across this issue of the governorship, though cultivate easy, not suspicious, relations between Threadncedle 
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Street and Whitehall. The Chancellor will surely be making 
a mistake if he places excessive faith in administrative 
machiner y akxie. The most important element in the 
relationship is still the Governor himself. 

The Governor’s Record 

The City of London, one can say right away, would vote 
overwhelmingly for reappointment. Lord Cromer is charm¬ 
ing, friendly, popular and respected in the City. He has 
forged strong and close links with central bankers abroad, 
which paid off in the credit-raising operation of November, 
1964. He has achieved a very considerable authority in the 
Bank^ which is a notable achievement, since he was younger 
than any other Bank director when he was appointed. He 
has spoken out more freely in public, as the Bank's critics 
had long urged. He has presided over a notable improvement 
in the Bank's economic department, exemplified in its 
quarterly Bulletin, And he has made a number of first rate 
appointments to the Bank's staff. 

The doubts about Lord Cromer's reign have rather been 
on the broad strategic line along which he is taking the Bank. 
On domestic finance, Lord Cromer has spoken out strongly 
for greater competition and innovation in banking. But this 
has not been backed by visibly forceful policy. Indeed, at the 
crunch, the Governor has on balance leant against a number 
of innovations that cut across traditional Qty lines, such as 
incursions by banks into hire purchase and the recently pro¬ 
posed take-over of a merchant bank by a clearing bank. Yet 
it is only in these ways that real viudity can be restored to 
the cartelised sector of the London money market. Inter¬ 
nationally, too, Lord Cromer's approach has often seemed 
traditionally institutional. For some time his major concern 
has been to restore the position of London as an international 
lender, or at the least as an entrepot market in foreign bonds. 
Yet this would at best make only a peripheral contribution 
to Britain's invisible earnings; and is always in danger of 
sucking more British capital into overseas lending than the 
balance of payments can afford. 

The Bank has still seen the international position of sterling 
as an asset to be built up, rather than as an embarrassment 
to be shifted, as soon as can be arranged, on to broader 
shoulders. And the Bank has at times shown an almost 
continental scepticism about the relevance of building up new 
credit arrangements internationally. This was evident in 
Lord Cromer's speech at the Mansion House this year. In 
1962, ironically, the same attitude made the Bank distinctly 
sniffy about the initiation of swap credits with the Federal 
Reserve of the United States—credits which in their greatly 
expanded form served as the international lifeline for which 
Lord Cromer has expressed gratitude in the past year. 

It is not too much of a simplification to say that the Bank 
has looked to an ending of sterling's long agony through a 
restoration of the disciplines of the past, rather than through 
any structural shift in the mechanisms of international finance, 
or any financial adjustment to the weakening in Britain's 
financial position, above all in World War II. And in this 
concern, the Bank has played up what may be called for 
shonhand the Old Testament view of finance, with sin and 
abyss on the one side and virtue and righteous paths on the 
other. Not altogether a great hdp. 
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This record is relevant to the decision on the governorship. 
For Britain will not crawl out of its vicious financial cycle 
without a much more radical reassessment of traditional 
financial attitudes than it has ventured hitherto. And 1966 
itself could be crucially important in this reassessment. Some 
radical rethinking about the international role of sterling is 
already going on in continental Europe; and Britain will be 
missing a big chance if it does not formulate constructive 
attitudes of its own by mid-summer at latest. Beyond that, 
there is an obvious danger of again being overwhelmed by 
the immediate needs of short-term sterling defence. Clearly 
a new approach at the summit of the Bank would be an 
immeasurable help towards this immensely difficult task, of 
de-fusing the sterling time bomb without an explosion. If 
the argument for a new approach is accepted, it were better 
a new man carried it out. Who? 

The Premier’s Choice 

The tempting area of choice is still a City man, but not a 
conventional City man. There are some good such choices 
available. There is Mr Kenneth Keith, the managing director 
of Hill, Samuel and the City's man on the National Economic 
Development Council. There is, more bravely, Mr Ian 
Macdonald, the enterprising Scottish' banker who can hardly 
contain himself within his own Borders. There is Mr John 
Thomson of Barclays, most impressive of the clearing bankers, 
whose appointment would mark a welcome breach of the 
long outmoded ban on the big deposit bankers sitting on 
the Bank Court. They would all give a needed push to 
domestic banking. But the overriding issue today is the inter* 
national, sterling problem. And so there is, this time, the 
strongest case for appointing a governor with a deep under¬ 
standing of the i.ssues involved; that is a governor who is 
.something of an economist. 

This enormously limits the field, since very few economists 
have a gift for administration, and still fewer have the 
particular breadth of personality that a position such as the 
governorship of the Bank of England undoubtedly still 
requires. But such paragons do exist. One is Sir Eric Roll. 
He showed his skill as a negotiator in Brussels; he turned 
diplomat in Lord Cromer's old job as Treasury representative 
in Washington ; and he has shown his paces as an admini¬ 
strator as present chief of Mr George Brown's Department 
of Economic Affairs. Sir Eric would we believe be the best 
man in Britain for the job. 

If one has any lingering doubts, they are lest his appoint¬ 
ment were regarded with defensive hostility by City men 
who regard him as an intellectual, remote from practical 
administration. This would be unfair. Nonetheless it is 
possible that better results might be obtained by a man who 
did not arouse the same resistance. For that, the Government 
might need to look outside Britain itself: and it could. There 
is more than one precedent in outflanking English class and 
professional prejudices by bringing in an Australian. And we 
believe that the very best choice for Threadneedle Street 
might be Dr H. C. Coomb.s, an economist by training who 
has had a particularly successful reign as governor of the 
Reserve Bank of Australia. 

I'he Prime Minister, who would ultimately bear the burden 
of at least any positive decision, has for some weeks had his 
mind on the other Governor, of Rhodesia. Possibly, too, 
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his final dedskm on the Bank will depend on wbetber lM has 
any intention of calling a general election in the tpring^ But 
it is not a deckion that die Prime Minister can aMord to 
duck or to fluff. Nor is this a question of finding o-medc 
yes-num who will hasten the subordination of Bank to Trea¬ 
sury. One can indeed argue that it is only by gearing itself 
more dosely to government strategy that the Bank of l^^and 
will, in dw end, achieve the emphasis on financial stability 
that is its primary and legitimate concern. 

The Federal Reserve System of the United States remains 

One More Rung 

T he past month has seen the Vietnam war escalate yet 
again. Only a rung or two, no more, separate us from 
the top of the ladder. That would be China’s decision to 
send its army over the border ; from that moment on events 
would probably be out of control. So a great deal depends on 
the way the United States handles things in the next few 
months. To settle this war before it jumps up those extra 
rungs, President Johnson will have to mix an even tougher 
military policy in Vietnam itself with a supple willingness to 
define again what he means by '‘negotiations.'’ The war 
has entered a new fdiase, and it has done so because Hanoi 
chose that it should. The latest act of escalation is North 
Vietnam's. Between seven and nine regiments of the 
regular North Vietnamese army, the best part of three 
divisions, have been identified in the recent fighting in South 
Vietnam’s central highlands. North Vietnam has chosen a 
direct confrontation with the American army rather than call 
off the attempt to take over the south. 

Why has North Vietnam done it? Partly because of the 
straits to which the Vietcong guerrillas had been reduced by 
the failure of the monsoon offensive and the losses inflicted 
by American air power. The Vietcong could not win by them¬ 
selves. Now new troops have been brought up for a second 
attempt at a major victory before the Americans have found 
their feet. To counter it, the American commanders have 
asked for an increase of their forces, maybe to 300,000 men. 

But there is also another reason why Hanoi is willing to 
play double or quits. “ Imperialists are paper tigers.” The 
slogan goes to the heart of the political problem in Vietnam. 
For it is still believed in Hanoi that the United States will be 
unable to stay the course. No more than France, North 
Vietnam^ leaders think, will America be able to stand a long 
war with heavy casualties. They are strengthened in their 
belief by and-war demonstrations in America and ocher 
western countries. President Johnson has yet to convince 
Mr Pham Van Dong and his colleagues that he is as deter¬ 
mined as they are. 

North Vietnam is likely to find that it has gone for a ride 
on a paper tiger. The eleven divisions (240,000 men) that its 
army can muster are no match in number or fire power for 
what the United States with its modem million-strong army 
can choose to bring against them, evm leaving the 250,000 
South Vietnamese troops out of the reckonhig. An American 
unit might be sunou^ed and destroyed; after Korea no 
American general will be unaware of this possibility in this 
kind of fighting. It will be bloody. But the odds arc that, 
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a notable example of how a central bank can fnainuin its 
own distinctive presence, while* contributing fully to the 
formulation of even uncongenial oflBcial policies such as 
exchange control; and all the while maintaining, through its 
sheer intellectual self-confidence, an easy and intimate relation¬ 
ship with the banking and business community on one side 
and government oflScials on the other. It would be absurd 
to sug^st that the Bank of England has made no progress in 
this direction. But it needs to make more. And it needs the 
right lead from the top. 


fighting in regular formations, the North Vietnamese army 
will be decimated. And after it has burned itself out, North 
Vietnam’s leaders will have to choose between coming to the 
negotiating table—or calling in the Chinese, which would 
end North Vietnam’s independence. At the moment of 
decision, if and when it has become apparent that North 
Vietnam cannot win in the south, much will depend on the 
terms Washington will offer. 

In intervening in Vietnam the United States has two objec¬ 
tives. The first is to stabilise the situation in south-east Asia. 
Any Vietnamese settlement will have to include provision 
for an independent state of South Vietnam and the end of 
attempts to subvert it from the north. Just as South and 
North Korea have continued to exist after the Korean war, so 
Hanoi will have to accept the permanence of a separate 
government in Saigon and, for a time, some sort of American 
presence in the south. If Hanoi shows itself ready to accept 
this— and there can be no lasting peace without it—then the 
future of the National Liberation Front will become a matter 
for negotiation. Obviously no one who is simply a delegate 
from Hanoi or Peking can be integrated into the South 
Vietnamese government. But when the fighting ends there 
may be those who would prefer to opt for legal political 
action. They should be allowed to do so. 

That is one American objective. The other is to convey a 
message to Peking and indirectly to Moscow: the message 
that ” wars of liberaticm ’' are not an infallible technique for 
extending communist power. For as long as the Chinese 
leaders continue to think that what succeeded against the 
Japanese army and the Kuomintang will succeed against any 
opponent, they will also believe that international instability 
is to their own advantage, and they will do their best to stir 
it up. Only if it is demonstrated that raising Cain does not 
pay will C^ina come to have an interest in international 
peace and quiet. And only if China has such an interest can 
the rest of the world do business with it. The ultimate aim 
of the United States in Vietnam is to bring some reality into 
the policy of Qiina and of those who fdlow China’s leader¬ 
ship. It is an aim which, if achieved, will benefit the West, 
Russia and the whole international system. 

To reach its objectives In Vietnam America does not need 
to expunge Nonh Vietnam. Winning this fight consists of 
denying victory to the other side. If and when it is clear that 
to commit the North Vietnamese army to the fighting in the 
south is to send it to Its destruction, Hanoi will be faced 
a|j!iin with a choice between escalation and negotiation. If 


North Vietnam’s leaders sdll think the Americans are paper 
tigers. If they can be proved wrong, then they may negodate 
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it chooses escalation, then the United States will doubtless 
have to follow it to the new level, if necessary to a direct con¬ 
frontation with China. But if North Vietnam chooses nego¬ 
tiation, then the independent existence of South Vietnam can 
be safeguarded and the myth of ‘'wars of liberation” 


M r denis Healey's second most senior scientific adviser 
is due to arrive in Texas two weeks from now, to stand 
in a thin wind blowing up from the Gulf of Mexico and look 
out to the left for signs of a small black object breaking cloud. 
As it passes it will flip over on to its side so that he can see 
more easily when the wings begin to slide back into the 
fuselage until they join the tail in a neat, flat dart. The 
operation will take about 20 seconds, and at the end of it 
the pilot could be no more than an uncomfortable 200 feet 
from the runway, with engines flaming red into the iron grey 
sky. And he will come back and land an aircraft that weighs, 
fully laden, more than 35 tons, flies when flat out at 1,800 
mph, and takes off in a space where even a bush aircraft might 
feel cramped. 

Polite questions will then be asked and answered about 
the aircraft's widely publicised engine troubles, the way its 
weight has grow'n, and how the fat has been trimmed off again. 
The point will be made, currently endorsed by American air 
force generals at the plant, that the aircraft can carry all but 
one bomb fewer than the gigantic B52 bombers currendy 
wearing out their useful life in Viemam. Admittedly, since it 
is obliged to carry most of these hanging off its wing, and they 
have to rotate as the wings pivot so that they keep pointing 
forward, the speed of the aircraft lumbered with this load is a 
good deal lower than its normal twice-the-speed-of-sound. 
But still, 50 sizeable bombs carried to targets more than 1,000 
miles away by a relatively small aircraft are something no 
British defence minister lumbered with commitments in the 
Far East, and with a conveniently placed airstrip in Diego 
Garcia, is going to ignore indefinitely. 

While Britain dithers, the American air force is going 
ahead with modifications, different bits and pieces of elec¬ 
tronics, that will give them a tactical version, a strategic 
bomber, an aircraft equipped for reconnaissance. The possi¬ 
bilities look firm enough to suggest seven or eight years of 
flat-out production in the Fort Worth factory. Of course 
there will be troubles: no aircraft of this complexity is going 
to be developed without them and it is surprising that so 
little has in fact gone wrong in the eleven months the aircraft 
has been flying. Eight are now in the air of the 22 prototypes 
under construction ; the first production run of 430 has now 
been ordered; probable output could run as high as 2,000. 
So what does this imply for the elaborate Nato and Seato 
set-ups of runways and support systems for aircraft that not 
only cannot take off on the rough ground that satisfies the 
F-i 11 but cannot fly as far with as much as it can ? From the 
American point of view, a great deal of this elaborate support 
is going to become obsolete once F-iii flies in numbers. 

It does not end with the question of obsolescence either. 
This independence relieves the Americans of the need, on 
technical military grounds anyway, to keep allies sweet and 
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punctured. The essential condition is that Hanoi should 
abandon its belief that the east wind is bound to prevail over 
the west. For the time being the east wind is blowing harder 
than ever. It might even blow away a paper tiger. But the 
Americans, are not that. 


Our special correspondent in Texas foresees 
a revolution in American strategy 

uncommitted countries complacent about the presence of 
American bases. It is the consequences of this we ought to 
be discussing, instead of quibbling about whether we do or 
do not put in a few hundred thousand pounds worth of British 
equipment that does not fit into American aircraft that do not 
need it. What matters is that what is claimed to be an all¬ 
purpose aircraft does increasingly look like being one. As 
time passes and test experience builds up, give credit where 
it is due and then starting thinking what, long-term, this 
might do to American foreign policy. 

For taken in conjunction with another, wholly unpublicised, 
American aircraft now under construction, the arrival of the 
F-iii points to an unprecedented and unforeseen reduction 
in American dependence on foreign bases, and makes possible 
—one docs not say it will happen, but it is now technically 
possible—a withdrawal of American troops from Europe and 
other places where their presence is not militarily strictly 
necessary. A few weeks ago, the Lockheed Aircraft Corpora¬ 
tion received an order for 58 big military transports. What is 
so different about these is that they arc the first aircraft to be 
able to fly big military equipment across the world, including 
tanks and the vast mobile scissors bridges used by the US 
army. A single aircraft can lift two M-;6o tanks plus about 
100 men and their small arms ; it can take sixteen trucks that 
drive out of the cargo hold two abreast. Ten of them could 
have handled the Berlin airlift; 42 of them could have com¬ 
pleted in roughly half a day the big lift of 15,000. troops to 
Europe that caused such a diplomatic fracas when it was con¬ 
ducted two years ago by 234 aircraft and lasted two and a 
half days. It caused a fracas because Europe read it as an 
American hint that troops might be withdrawn on the promise 
that they could rapidly be flown back again if the need arose. 
So how does Europe interpret the purchase by the Americans 
of monster transport aircraft that are specially designed to 
make this sort of operation possible ? 

One of these transports, if really pushed, can fly 10,000 
miles non-stop, but their most effective range with loo-ton 
loads is what is needed to get from the Um'ted States into 
Europe. It really is time we woke up to this fact. For the 
first time, an army and everything it could conceivably use, 
including its vehicles, its helicopters, and the rest, can be flown 
rapidly across the world. 

Looking even further ahead, if civil versions of these trans¬ 
ports are developed, which is very probable, the implications 
both for civil air freighting and passenger transport are just as 
upsetting to preconceived notions about how future air trans¬ 
port might develop. Having only just got its military order, 
Lockheed hardly knows yet what it might do, but airline 
interest in as few as 50 might be sufficient to put a civil version 
into production. And militarily there really is such a thing 
now as a flying fortress America—or there will be very shortly. 


Flying Fortress America 
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COMMENTARY 


BRITAIN AND RUBSIA 

Necessary Journey 


S o much {sloom has been cast around 
Mr Michael Siewan's irip to Moscow 
this week that no one will be astonished 
if the immediate results turn out to be 
meagre. But maybe the gloom has been 
overdone. It is true that Anglo-Russian 
relations arc now in a trough, largely 
because bf the British government's firm 
support for American policy in Vietnam. 
Contributory factors are whut the Russians 
consider to be Biitain's dangerously pro- 
German policy in \ato, its fumbling treat¬ 
ment of the Rhodesian crisis and its con¬ 
nivance in the publication of the Penkovsky 
papers. (Jr is genuinely hard for the com¬ 
munist mind to grasp the strict iimiiaiions 
on government interference in a free 
democracy.) For all these reasons the 
Foreign Secretary's reception in Moscow on 
Monday lacked the cordial warmth of M. 
Couve do Murville's welcome a few weeks 
ago. 

But none of this means that Mr Stewart’s 
ioiirncy was nor necessary. If the wires 
have got crossed there is all the more reason 
for a personal meeting. The Vietnam war 


KATH RhBA'I'HS 

Helping the Needy 

A i"n:K the Allen committee's proof of 
the hardship caused to poorer rate¬ 
payers by this regressive tax, the Rating 
Bill due for its second reading next .Mon¬ 
day comes as no surprise. 'I'he people 
it is meant to benefit are not those on 
national assistance, who alieadv get their 
rates paid for them, but .iboui two million 
householders fmainly pensioners' who are 
cither nor quite poor enough to obtain 
national assistance or too proud to claim it. 
The government guesses that in the firi»t 
year local authorities will lose million 
in rebates. The bulk of this would be made 
up by the Exchequer. Another very sen¬ 
sible provision, long resisted by many local 
authorities, gives everybody the right to pay 
rates by instalments, instead o', only where 
the auihoriiics permit. 

The lull extent of relief, equal to iw’o- 
thirds of the rates due over the sum of 
£7 los., is payable to couples whose joint 
income does not exceed J%20 a year, and 
to single people wuth incomes up to jf4i6 
a year. Extra is allowed for children. 
Beyond those limits reliof tapers off 
gradually, (kniiributions to the cost of 
accommodation or board made by lodgers 
and earning children is to be declared when 
applying for relief. *rhcre could be scope 
for cheating, for example by making grand- 


obligcs the Russians to be stiff with the 
British, at any rate in public. Rut they 
sccm to have been genuinely anxious that 
.V\r Stewart should visit Moscow, and the 
Russian criticisms of British policy have 
been delivered in tones more of soirovk than 
anger. 

The comment in Russia's press and on 
the radio gives the impression that the 
Russians' leally are keen to get a non- 
prolircr.iiion .igicement and believe that 
Britain and KiisNia between them could do 
a lot to gel one off the ground. But this 
means get ring rid ('f the bogey of Germany’s 
role in Niiio. and in particular its share in 
any Naio nuclear force. Until this has been 
done, cither bv overcoming Russian distrust 
or dr.istically revising western policy, there 
can be no pn^gress inwards a non-prolifera¬ 
tion agreement, a comprehensive rest-ban 
treaty or any kind of disarmament. 
Whether or ni»t Mr Stewart, who was still 
in Moscow on 'Fhursday, has muiiagcd to 
make anv impression on the monumental 
Russian dismo-t of (rermany, he was right 
ro make the effort. 


father the “ householder." whose adult 
children could pay lor everything except the 
rent and rates. 

Local aiiihoriiies predieiablv complain at 
the extra w'ork this will mean for them, and 
the impossibility of checking the truth of 
every claim (will the Inland Revenue be 
allowed to co-operate?). Bur what about 
the burden that the necessary calculations 
(related to no other system), and the 
physical application to the row'n hall, will 
place on old people who already have to 
spend hours queueing at the post office for 
pensions, or discoveiing whether or not 
they qualify for naiionai a,ssistance ? This 
bill strengthens the aigiunents for a single 
system for working out how* much people 
ow'c the government—or how much the 
government is to give them. 

RARI.IA.MKNT 

Questions on the Run 

T he new Speaker has achieved some 
fairly spectacular resuh-s in his efforts 
to speed up question time. In the last 
pailiamentary session the average number 
of quc.stions answered in the allotted hour 
was only just over 30, and loud wirre the 
lamentations of frustrated backbenchers. 
Thev blamed other backbenchers for asking 
li^ king supplementary questions, and 
iP'iniMe.'s ''nor least ihe Prime Minister; for 


giving too long answers. Mr Speaker King 
has changed all that. He has pushed the 
average up to CA'cr so» he has not hesitated 
to tell the most senior front benchers to be 
more brief, and even the Prime Minister 
has doubled his throughput. The Hou.se 
has been .so caught up in the new craze for 
speed that hardly a day goes by without 
someone being barracked. Any tninisterial 
answer of more than half a dozen sentences, 
any supplementary question of more than 
a couple of sentences, is liable to be 
drowned by shtiiits of: "Too long, 100 
long." 

It is true that more MPs arc able to "Ci 
oral answers to simple questions requiring 
only a shun, f.ierual answer. But it is prov¬ 
ing harder thm ever to use question time 
as a means for probing anything at all com- 
plc.\ in the field of. say. defence or eeono- 
mic policy. This could still prove no bad 
thing if MPs draw the sensible conclusion, 
and hive oft the study of major issues on to 
a series of vpceialisi committees, roughly 
on the American pattern. Otherwise the 
Opposition, in particular, are going to find 
themselves even more frustrated in their 
efforts to keep a proper check on what the 
Government is getting up to in the main 
fields of national policy. 

At the moment, defence is a good roneb- 
stonc of the effectiveness of Parliameni. 
The Cjovernmei.i is carrying out a major 
review, and in Washington this would in¬ 
volve the-Secretary for Defence and bis top 
advisers spending hours before C'.on- 
gressional committees, being taken in detail 
through the various major options. At 
Westminster, Mr Healey has to suffer 
nothing worse than being taken at bteak- 
neck speed through a question a minute 
for about three-quarters of an hour once 
every three or four weeks. Mr Healey 
ambles through these .sessions with the air 
of a Test batsman dealing with the bowding 
of schoolbo3fN. This is partly because he 
is very much on top of his job, but even 
more because his questioners never get the 
chance ro let loose any bumpers. Speeding 
up question time has done nothing to 
answer the biggei^t internal problem facing 
Parliament: how to put the executive under 
more effective scrutiny. 

FRANCE 

A Diamond Not Forever 

F rance is the first of the medsum-sized 
powers to follow the giants into space; 
The Diamond rocket laundied from the 
Saharan base of Hammaguir in Algeria 
on November 26th put a satellite weighing 
42 kilograms into onbk. The tsming the 
operation and the propaganda that accom¬ 
panied it suggested that part of the purpose 
was to put General de Gaulle into electoral 
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orbit. Not content with emphasising the 
Diamond's success, the French authorities 
tried to conceal its minor failure—^the fact 
that the satellite went dumb within a few 
minutes. Listeners to French radio and 
television went on hearing recorded bleeps. 

The achievement of French scientists is 
a real one—all the more so since, to meet 
the deadline of the presidential election, 
they had to work against the clock. The 
various stages had been tested previously, 
but this was the first trial of the rocket as 
a whole; and it worked. But in miUtary 
terms the feat means relatively little: the 
liquid fuel in the first stage of the Diamond 
rocket wiill not be used by the missiles of 
the force de frappe. Nor docs Diamond 
count for much in terms of space research. 
The first French satellite carrying scientific 
instruments is to be launched by an Ameri¬ 
can rocket on Monday. The Diamond can 
carry a payload of up to too kilograms. 
The real problem will come when it is 
necessary to send half a ton of scientific 
equipment into space. 

The exploit points to its own limitations. 
Medium states like France or Britain can 
and should achieve quite a lot; but they 
cannot individually compete with the super¬ 
powers. The h^s of the west European 
countries are pinned on Eldo (the Euro¬ 
pean Launcher Development Organisation) 
and its Europa rockets. The satellite sent 
into space in the name of national grandeur 
has an internationalist message. Even the 
Algerians are accepting that science should 
know no frontiers and are not grudging 
France the use of their territory for what 
they regard as purely scientific tests. 


ABORTION 

No Ea^ Way 

O NCE again a bill to reform the abortion 
law has been presented to Parliament. 
I'his time, however, the House of Lords in 
their new Eberal mood have given it a 
second leading — while stipulating that 
Lord Silkin’s bill be substantially revised 
before the committee stage. A majority on 
second reading, and from then on argu¬ 
ment, represents pretty faithfully the state 
of public opinion on abortion. Everyone 
is horrified at the present state of the law 
and the abuses that flourish under it. Bui 
there agreement virtually ends. 

At the two extremes are a minority that 
refuses to accept abortion in any circum¬ 
stances, and another minority that would 
allow abortion on demand to any woman 
who wanted one. In between comes about 
70 per cent of the population: the moderate 
opinion, which wants the existing grounds 
for lawful abortion less haphazardly applied 
than they are at present, and extended. 
Thus the draft measures that have so 
far been presented begin by attempting to 
give therapeutic abo^on (to protect a 
mother’s life or heahh, including mental 
health) statutory kgality^t present it rests 
largely on case law—aM then propose new 
grounds for abortion: poor social and 


economic conditions ; pregnancy resulting 
from rape; and the likelihood of 
abnormality in the child. (Lord Silkin’s 
bill goes a little further.) 

A bill of this sort, if properly drafted, 
might conceivably get through Parliament 
one day. But it would not necessarily put 
an end to illegal abortions, with ail the evils 
attendant on them. This has apparently 
been the effect of a more liberal law in 
Sweden and Denmark; for die reasons why 
women want, and lire ^^riiallied to get, 
abortions are so various as to defy legal 
definition. Indeed, it is possible tbit the 
legal safeguards t^t would probably be 
written into any new British measure, such 
as setting up abortion boards in hospitals 
to determine each case, might well inhibit 
those doctors who now interpret the case 
law liberally and agree to health service 
abortions on pretty wide grounds. 

NORTHERN IRELAND 

Back in the Saddle 

ERiMrs the most boring elections ever 
held took place in Northern Ireland 
last week. Two days before the poll the 
province's official information service were 
announcing their Prime Minister's engage¬ 
ments for next March—^indeed Captain 
O'Neill's Unionists had already been 
returned unopposed in 12 seats, while 
various brands of nationalists had been 
returned unopposed in 7 others. The 

Unionists added another two dozen seats 
after the voting was over, defeating sitring 
Labour MPs in two Belfast constituencies. 
They thus reduced the Northern Ireland 
Labour parliamentary group to a mere 
couple of sexagenarians. Two other Belfast 
constituencies returned Republican Labour 
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membere. The Liberals held on to their 
one university seat; another went to an 
independent. One National Democrat was 
returned unopposed. The Nationalist pany 
ended up with its usual band of nine. 
Among the total of 52 MPs, Unioniat 
domination is absolute. 

The only conceivable interest of this 
election lay in the virtual elimination of the 
Northern Ireland Laboisr party. But there 
is no moral to be drawn by Mr Wilson. The 
two defeated Labour men had lately come 
out on the Puritan side in a row about 
opening Belfast's parks on Sundays. So 
their Catholic supporters abandoned them: 
and their Protestant supporters seem to 
have thought that, if they were to support 
sectarian candidates, they might as well go 
for the Unionists. 

The dullness of this election is surely a 
good thing. The days of the drums and 
the guns and the biilly-boys are over in 
Northern Ireland (although a character 
charged with voting in someone else's 
name pleaded that he did not think 
personation a serious offence). Nationalist 
and Unionist candidates directly faced 
each other at the polls in only two 
constituencies this, time, by tacit agree¬ 
ment : a Liberal who put a normally 
unopposed Unionist to the bother of 
having to fight a campaign was pelted— 
but only with tomatoes. Time, ably 
abetted by Captain O’Neill, has made 
Ulster's traditional politics obsolete. Decent 
relations with the Irish Republic are 
common ground for all. This phase of 
non-politics cannot last, but Captain 
O’Neill has time to get on with his job. One 
looks forward to a joint Westminster-Dublin 
announcement, perhaps on steps towards 
Irish-United Kingdom free trade. 


econotnifiit 
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THE EVILS 01 TRADE UNIONS 


But it is one thing to say that Trades 
Unions are natural, useful, and 
Jl necessary to the wages-paid class of 
the community, and quite another thing to 
say, as Mr Harrison does, that almost all the 
evils incidental to them are nearly 
imaginary. On the contrary, we say that the 
evils incidental to them, and which it is the 
highest part of any true friend of the work¬ 
ing classes to point out frankly, are very 
real and almost essential to that peculiar 
kind of organisation. A priori, any one 
would say that the evils likely to attend 
Trades Unions would be precisely the evils 
likely to attend any pure democracy—in 
other words, would be likely to take the 
form of subordinating the individual to the 
will of the majority. ... In the first 
place, he admits and defends the Trades 
Unions* practice of putting a stop altogether, 
if they can, to “ overtime.'* Now, we do not 
deny at all ^at, if the majority of the 
Unionists dislike overtime work, they have 
as much right to decline it for themselves 
as to decline working for lower wages than 


they can get. . . . But is it at all fair or 
desirable that the workman who wishes 
perhaps to rise to be master, and wants to 
save up all the wages he can as capital, and 
whose constitution and temperament enable ■ 
him to work longer hours than others, 
should have his opportunities all cut off 
because the majority of his fellow-workmen 
dislike overtime for themselves and resist 
the practice on the part of the masters 
through their Trades Unions ? ... It 
i: a great evil caused bv Trades Unions, 
that working men, ambitious to push on in 
their own special line, should have their 
opportunities crippled because the mass of 
the trade desire moderate work, and object 
to even optional overtime. This is a great 
evil of Trades Union organisation, and a 
characteristic evil. . . . The worst kind 
of interference of this son is an interference 
equalising or tending to equalise the wages 
between more and less skilled, or between 
skilled and unskilled workmen. This is 
democratic levelling in its worst form. . . . 
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BRITAIN 


Local Government: 
Room for Revolution 



Suddenly the impossible is happening. Everyone used 
to believe that a brand new system of local govern¬ 
ment was a political hot potato, only handled by 
impractical theorists. Now, a Minister of Housing 
and Local Government who is also a theorist has 
changed all that. The first step to revolution is 
expected soon. 


W HEN the Labour government took 
office fourteen months ago they were 
told by their civil servants what civil ser¬ 
vants had been telling Tory ministers for 
years: Local airthoritics must be handled 
very gingerly. The one thing they will 
never take from you is anything serious in 
the way of reform of local government.” Yet 
now it is more than likely that in a matter 
of weeks the government will take the first 
steps towards a retorm ot local government 
structure which could and should be as 
drastic as that of 1888. the year which 
launched the model still in use. How has 
this brave new realism become possible ? 
And can Labour really handle an issue 
which is as important 10 the future of the 
country, and almost as full of prickly 
personal feelings, as the trade union reform 
it has already plunged into ? 

That it is possible at all is a classic case of 
the idea, the moment, and the man. Less 
than two years ago the concept of total rC’ 
form of local government, as opposed to 
mere tinkering about with boundaries, was 
something left to a few academics, and pro¬ 
fessional critics like this journal. As 
recently as March 1964 , the Tories were 
able to launch committees of inquiry into 
the leadership of local government (the 
Maud committee) and into its staffing (the 


Mallaby committee) without admitting that 
these problems must be related to the 
inadequacies of the system itself. Yet at 
'I'orquay last September the present 
Minister of Housing and Local Govern¬ 
ment, Mr Richard Grossman, received a 
standing ovation from local authority repre¬ 
sentatives after a speech in which he quoted 
.Sir Edwin Herbert's description of them as 

dinosaurs.” 

The change of mood is something of a 
personal triumph for .Mr Crossman. Told 
when he took office that this w'as the one 
thing he could not do, he has become con¬ 
vinced it is the one thing he must do, since 
everything else (including a decent housing 
programme) depends on it. And, being 
i'ond of what the leader of a vast Labour 
council described in conversation this week 
us ** Dick's long-haired ideas,” he has not 
hesitated to publicise this one. To every¬ 
one's surprise it has as an idea—gone 
down like hot cakes with some of the very 
people who were supposed to be so much 
against it. It happened to come at a time 
when local authority reputation and self- 
confidence were at a nadir. Much national 
publicity has lately been given to the sub¬ 
ject of corruption among local councillors 
which shocked the authorities not so much 
for its (frequent^ inaccuifcy as for the ease 


with which the public assumed it was true. 
More important, people concerned with the 
most vital large-scale local authority func¬ 
tions—planning for population growth, and 
providing the houses, transport and schools 
to go with it—have been increasingly 
frustrated by their organisational strait- 
jacket. This year, high interest rates and 
an acute shortage of professional skills have 
combined to make the whole thing well- 
nigh intolerable. 

The reform movement still has to face 
some severe trials of strength. The mosi 
devoted reformers are local authority officials 
who have to implement policies rather than 
local councillors who are supposed to invent 
them. How strong among councillors (and 
indeed among the more old-fashioned 
administrators) are the narrow conservative 
(with a small ” c ”) views which until 
recently were held to be all-powerful ? 
And when reformers talk of reform do they 
all mean the same thing ? I'hc strongest 
supporters of reorganising local govern¬ 
ment tend to be found in big cities which 
want to extend their kingdoms to surround¬ 
ing “ city regions." But to think solely in 
these terms would be to court disaster. It 
would create a system which would survive 
far less well than its Victorian predecessor 
because it would be built on the population 
patterns of today rather than making it 
possible to plan and control new ones for 
the future. And, most severe test of all, 
how far will Labour feel it can go on 
tinkering with the big city councils ? Most 
of them have Labour majorities ; and it is 
just these bodies who stand to lose most 
by reorganisation. Local politics could 
emerge from a really radical reform with a 
much more Tory stamp. 

l«ortunately Mr Crossman does not have 
to persuade his cabinet colleagues to let him 
do quite this just yet. The immediate 
decision facing him is what to do about that 
embarrassing semi - corpse, the Local 
Government Commission, which still stalks 
about reorganising local government 
boundaries in ways which can never be 
more than half satisfactory. An interim 
report on the north-west (where it applied 
in vain for a slightly wider parish) is due 
later this month. If it is to go on in its 
anti-clockwise path to the south-west and 
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Thm are three main ffpes of local 
govonmient in England and Wales: 
Greater London (pop. 8 million) con¬ 
taining 32 London boroughs, has its 
own structure. 

82 county boroughs, ranging from 
Birmingham (pop. 1,115^0) to Can¬ 
terbury (pop. 31,000), are all-purpose, 
autonomous, l(Kal government units. 
58 counties, ranging in area from 
Devon ( 2,577 square miles) to the Isle 
of Wight (147 square miles) and in 
population from Lancashire (2,238,000) 
to Radnor (iS.400>. They contain : 
275 non-county boroughs (biggest Cam¬ 
bridge; pop. 95.000) 

547 urban districts 
473 rural districts 

County council functions include: edu¬ 
cation, police, clasbilied roads, town and 
country planning, personal health and 
welfare services. But considerable delega¬ 
tion is permissible to the boroughs and 
districts, particularly in planning and 
welfare. 

Xfin-county borough, urban and rural 
district functions include : Rate levy and 
collection, housing, .sewerage, parks, 
ic'fuse collection and hygiene. In a very 
small authority some rcspon.Nibilities 
be shared, or dealt "’iih bv the county. 
In rural areas, .some 10,800 parish coun¬ 
cils and parish mcetines deal with burial 
i^rounds, bus shelters, etc. 


then south-east cf liiiglaiid, it will need the 
government to give it a new chairman (Sir 
Henry Hancock died last summer) and per¬ 
mission to carry on for what on its usual 
form will amount to another four years— 
four more years in which nothing radical 
would be able to be done about local 
government. This is obviously the chance 
to call it a day and announce instead that 
the whole matter be looked at from scratch 
by an independent committee or commission 
with the sort of terms of reference about 
which there can be no mistake. For once it 
would be practical as well as merely 
cautious for the government to seek the 
facts upon which reforms must be based 
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from some body other than a government 
department; this is a case in which the 
appropriate Ministry, Housing and Local 
Government, really could not act on its 
own. 

Two other highly relevant matters 
cannot receive proper attention until the 
future form of local government units and 
their division of powers is settled. One is 
the whole business cf local authority finance 
—where it comes from, and how it is dis¬ 
tributed. Th: bill promised for February 
to " shift more of th; ratepayers* burden to 
the Exchequer" is now seen as merely a 
s!op-gap. Loc 1 ] government units of a real- 
isiic sire wlrh a real in:a.surc cf autonomy 
should bj able to ra’se more of their own 
money, nor less. Innovations like local in¬ 
come tax ha^'C be’n shelved now, but Hot 
necessarily for ever. 

The cih.'r k'y question is the badly 
needed new look for development planning 
prrccdures, so as to make them far more 
creative, and at the same time more effec¬ 
tive. The really minimum dose of reform 
suggested by the Minister's planning ad- 
viscry group earlier this year would involve 
giving planning authorities far more free¬ 
dom m go ahead without the Ministry peer¬ 
ing over their shoulders. How many of 
them as now constituted could with con¬ 
fidence be trusted with their freedom? The 
imagination boggles at some planning com¬ 
mittees, some borough cn^neers, being 
• simply Icf: to get on with it. 

Mr Crossmao himself sees the “ right ” 
planning unu as the probable key to the 
future mainr unr of elected government, 
since planning requires a certain physical, 
social and economic unity which embraces 
other major government functions too. So 
far, he is thinking in terms of something 
very much smaller than Mr Brown’s econo¬ 
mic planning regions, more of a ** sub- 
region like the towns of Coventry, Leam¬ 
ington, Rugby and Warwick added to¬ 
gether. With the suburbs and country 
between, these would produce a population 
of only about 500,000 in 200 square miles. 
Such a unit could not be autonomous in 
large scale planning matters, when it is 
so close to the Birmingham conurbation 
of some 2.4 million people in about twice 
the space. The criterion of planning is a 
good one. but if it means anything it argues 
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for extreme pragmatism in fixing the size of 
individual elected units. Need these stop 
short of the largest regional requirements? 

Whatever size the major elected unit, it 
could probably only form the upper tier. 
There is little question that many more per¬ 
sonal functions of government (e.g. housing 
management as opposed to house-building) 
arc ^st dealt with by means of much 
smaller second tier local units, more like a 
town the size of Durham or a county the 
size of Rutland. The most important thing 
of all is that the old damaging town versus 
country barriers should be overcome. As 
an experimental step towards this, die 
Ministry of Housing and Local Government 
is now tt^ng to set up two or three pilot 
** sub-regional ’* studies aimed at seeing how 
far a county and one or more county bor- 
cughs can work together in a single unit. 
The county of Warwickshire and Mr Cross- 
man's own constituency of Coventry arc 
likely to form the first of these units. 

These experiments, combined with the 
material from the Maud and Mallaby com¬ 
mittees, should supply very useful fuel to 
whatever wise men eventually sit down to 
hammer out a system cf local government 
which must last into the twenty-first cen¬ 
tury. The wise men could easily, of course, 
come up with quite different ideas to those 
at present bubbling in the fertile brain of 
the Minister of Housing and Local Govern¬ 
ment. They ci'iild possiblv find that the 
only way cf creating local government that 
had a quality to match its responsibilities 
would be to define an electoral unit of say 
5 million rather than 500,000 people, or 
something between the two: clearly other 
things beside population and mileage must 
affect the shape and size of anv individual 
region. They would have to discover 
whether the term region exists in a mean¬ 
ingful way outside the DEA, and what rele¬ 
vance it has to real government. They 
could sow dragon's teeth in the path of 
Whitehall. But plenty of strong armed men 
outside Whitehall is exactly what Britain 
needs. 
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Sending Up Shaw 

ByALANBRIEN 


A lan BADEL looks almost too much 
like tn actor. That arrogantly handsome 
head^ just enough spoiled by a flattening of the 
nose and a thickening of the jowls» the air of a 
Greek bust mishandled in transit^ those mock¬ 
ing eyes like Catherine wheels, the lips curved 
into a proud prow—it is the kind of seduc¬ 
tive, self-confident mummer's mask which is 
rather out of fimhion in our theatre today. 

l*he last time we saw him, he was playing 
Anouilh^ cold-blooded Don Juan in **The 
Rehearsal,” melting Muggic Smith’s defences 
with adazzlingly well-pleaded ana of legalistic 
hist. Now, at the New Arts, he plays Shaw’s 
soft-hearted Don Juan in Man and Snper- 
aaan, desperately proclaiming his inununity 
ficom irrational passion while succumbing to 
the attacks of the man-eating Sian Phillips. 

In Philip Wiseman’s production, the Juan 
figure of John I'anner is comical and self- 
deluded almost from the beginning. It has 
been too often presumed that Tanner was 
Shaw’s chosen mouthpiece and therefore 
should be taken at his own valuation as a 
heroic critic of conventional hypocrisies. Mr. 
Badel gives him a whole new dimension by 
continually showing us the contrast between 
his speeches and his actions, his ideas and his 
emotions, so that his defeat by the Life Force 
is both funnier and more endearing. 

Tanner becomes an affectionate parody of 
all that was naive and innocent in Shaw’s 
own pose as the omnisenent radical loved by 
women and feared by all exploiters. He turns 
out to be wrong about almost every subjea 
upon which he pronounces an opinion. To¬ 
day he would be a TV pundit, telling the 
nation how to modernise but unable to 
change a fuse, preaching the gospel of free 
love by permission of his wife. 

The idea of marriage as a tender trap, 
sprung by the woman who is the real sexual 
predator, cannot now pack the shock punch 
it carried in 1905. It is the basic assumption 
of every marital comedy on stage or screen 
today. ”Man and Superman” wipes them all 
in the eye by the superbly organised talk 
which makes it almost a word-opera written 
by a prose Mozart. 


Some c^jdie jokes have now become re¬ 
assuring,^myi crater mottoes vfrom com¬ 
fortable t^dldhro^ The idea of the . rich 
as Che slaves df the poor, or that a woman 
takes care of a man Ae way a soldier takes 
care of his rifle, now produces only self-con¬ 
gratulatory chuckles. And I feel cheated a 
little by a play about sex which contains not 
one glimpse of sex-play. Shaw’s insatiable 
female wanted either a father for her child, or 
a child for a husband—she appeared to have 
no need for a lover. 


I T was with a four-digit number, not a four- 
letter word, that B.B.C. television first 
shocked the nation. But il' the new production 
of 1984 sets one phone ringing my name’s 
Maurice Woodruff. 

I watched the original version in the Edin- 
buigh Press Club, was greatly impressed but 
couldn’t see, even then, what the fuss was 
about. If it was caused by the famous rats in 
the brainwashing sequence we've had rats in 
plenty since then. Armchair Theatre more or 
less kept a company of rats on permanent re¬ 
tainer. If it was the imminence of the pro¬ 
phecy—only 30 years away, instead of the 
comfortably remote future of science fiction 
—then we’re 11 years nearer the date now; 
but we’re also 11 years further away from the 
Stalinist era which filled George Orwell with 
such forebodings. 

If it was the pessimism of his story... oh, 
perhaps that was the trouble. The communi¬ 
cation of alarm and despondency is one of the 
national phobias, the legacy (like the licensing 
laws) of emergency wartime regulations. This 
would also explain the present arrest of Peter 
Watkins’s nuclear fable *The War Game.” 

People, it is thought, must be protected 
from visions of the future which are anything 
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With.its panama hats, parasols, flouncy 
petticoats and dazzling white suiti» *’Man and 
Superman” often Iboks like a Bloomsbury 
version of "The Boy Friend.” I thought at 
first that Sian Phillips was not going to be 
able to generate the steam heat needed to 
make Ann believable as the conspiratorial 
charmer who always got what she wanted. 

Her sepulchral make-up, a jaundice^mak- 
ing colour of costume, and a hollow-cheeked, 
toothy, almost death’s-head expression made 
her look like Kenneth Tynan in drag. But she 
warmed into life by the second act and soon 
was sparking on all cylinders as did Give 
Swift as Straker, the Wellsian technocrat, and 
Zena Walker as Violet, the sweet young girl 
who was romantic about everything but 
money. 


but reassuring lest they go away and kill 
themselves in despair, just as they must be 
protected from Wednesday Plays which 
might drive them into the streets in a sexual 
frenzy. It never seems to occur to the busy- 
bodies that 99.9 per cent, of human beings 
are perfectly capable of choosing what they 
reject or accept for themselves, or that the 
impact of what people do choose to accept 
is an entirely proper and necessary part of 
life. 

”1984” was disturbing 11 years ago, and 
would have been even more disturbing in 
1948 when Che original novel was published, 
because it painted (in admittedly lurid colours) 
a prospect which was an uncomfortable possi¬ 
bility. Today the imposition of a totalitarian 
dictatorship seems cosily remote; a more per¬ 
tinent and more frightening adaptation would 
be from Anthony Burgess’s "The Wanting 
Seed.” But in another zi years ... ? What 
may be alarming in one decade and innocu¬ 
ous in another could be salutary in a third. If, 
os I expect, ”1984” slips quietly by on B.B,C.2 
I hope that the busybodies will remetnber 
their furore of Z954 and ask themselves if 
dieir agitations of 1965 won’t one day seem 
equally irrelevimt. 


1984 in 1965 

By PHILIP PURSER 


Extracts from eontributUms to but Sunday's Simday Takgn^fi, In which 
Alan Brien and Philip Purser write regularly on tUd Jneatn turn Television. 
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THE WORLD 


Verdict 
on the 
Fathers 

BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

F our years of hard going 
after it began, the great 
conclave of the Second Vatican 
Council ends next Wednesday. 
Pope Paul will solemnly close 
the proceedings at a ceremony 
in St Peter’s square in Rome. 
The Fathers and the kibbitzers 
will depart. The judgment will 
begin. The council, called to 
meet by John XXIII, had two 
main aims—the renewal and 
reformation of the Reman 



Catholic church, and the establishment of a dialogue between 
Roman Catholics and the modern world. How far has it succeeded? 

The greatest single reform achieved by the council has been the 
definition cf the doctrine of the collegiality of the bishops. In 
1870 the first Vatican Council defined papal infallibility but dis¬ 
persed before it could consider the position of the bishops. The 
Pope was left on a lonely eminence and the bishops came to be 
regarded as little more than papal agents. This distortion has now 
been put right by the council’s recognition that it is the whole 
body of bishops, as successors of the apostolic college, who are 
responsible for the guidance and government of the ^urch. The 
Pope’s infallibility and primacy have thus been placed in an entirely 
new setting, and can hardly be quite the same afterwards. 

What is going to put theory into practice is the establishment 
of a synod of bishops, which will hold its first meeting in Rome 
in 1967. Representatives will be elected from a conference of 
bishops in ca^ country. Since no conference will be entitled 
to more than four representatives, the Italian hierarchy will not 
be able to dominate the proceedings. Some points about the synod 
remain vague or unsatisfactory. The Pope decides when it shall 
be called ; it is there to consult with, not to pass laws ; its relation 
to the Roman Curia is obscure. Time, one hopes, will remedy 
these defects. The important fact is that with the establishment 
of a constitutional, worldwide assembly the ccnturies-old move¬ 
ment towards papal centralism has been reversed. 

The Roman Curia, the church's administrative machine, remains 
unreformed. But the Pope has promised changes in its structure 
and staff, and the synod will certainly keep him to his word. The 
first of tile Vatican’s ministries to be overhauled will be the Holy 
Office, the guardian of Roman Catholic orthodoxy. In future 
those accused of heresy will have every chance to defend them¬ 
selves, and the establishment of an appellate tribunal is likely. 
The Index system of forbidden books will probably fade away: 
no works have been added to the list since the Vatican Council 
first met. 


So much for changes in the machinery of government. Just as 
imporuni is the guidance contained in the impressive mass of the 
council's decrees and declarations. The old mediaeval scholastic 
theology has been killed off and replaced by one based on the 
Bible plus the insights of the early fathers of the church. A new 
spirit of free inquiry has replaced timid, careerist legalism. Both 
these developments are important for the Roman Catholic church’s 
relations with the other churches of the world. The ecumenical 
movement has been given a boost by the council. The Secretariat 
for Promoting Christian Unity, under Cardinal Bee, is now firmly 
established. The coundl’s decree on ecumenism has jolted Roman 
Catholics out of their apathy or hostility towards Christian reunion. 
The old exclusive claims have been muted. 

One stumbling block remains: the canonical legislation on mixed 
marriages. The council made it plain that it wanted the Pope to 
remove immediately the unfair pressure on the consciences of non- 
Catholics over the religious upbringing of their children. The 
Pope drafted one reform decree, hesitated* submitted it to the 
bishops, and (under pressure from the Englbh hierardiy among 
others) drafted another more conservative one. Since then the 
papal silence has been deafening. 

On the question of religious liberty, the progressives in the 
council have achieved a notable victory. The baleful maxim 
” error has no rights " has vanished for ever from Roman theology. 
Religious freedom is no longer grudgingly accepted as a disagree¬ 
able, temporary necessity, but recognised as a fundamental human 
right. The era of concordats seeking a privileged position for the 
Roman Catholic church in many countries has ended. Another 
major success for the progressives is the declaration condemning 
anti-semitism and absolving the Jewish people from joint 
responsibility for the death of Christ. Anti-semitism on the Euro¬ 
pean continent has a theological as well as a racial and social basis 
and one of its pillars has now been destroyed. 

The council’s efforts to establish a basis for a dialogue with the 
modem world and to tackle contemporary social problems are con¬ 
tained in Schema XIll. The text has now bm at last settled 
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but requires tk. formslii^ ol a final vote ; k seeois cenajn.to get by 
with an ove^whehakig majorky. The aobemi fi>rthr^ly con¬ 
demns ftudear war as a ertme against the Christian :c^8oienoe 
and all mankind. Originally the schema conceded thlA^ir mighi 
he legitimate to possess nuclear weapons. This clause has how been 
dropped and the question left open. 

A decision on unilateral disarmament has also been avoided but 
the document calls urgently for the building up of art effective 
mearts' ttf international nuclear control The balanoe of terror is 
; true peace can only be based on mutual trust and the 
negib&it^ settlement of disputes. For die ikst time the Rornah 
Catholic church rcctvnisea the individual's right of conscientious 
objection, a concept which has been accepted in conunon-law 
oountrks largely bej^auae of Quaker influence but is unknown to 
coniinencal syKeirta a juriaprudenoe. The influence of this sectioa 
in Roman QuMk countfiei ahould be considerable; it reflects 
the lemsertiofi of the right of conscience which has been such 
a marlu^ and ^leerfol feature of the council. 

Poverty and hunger are also discussed in the schema. The 
vkbdr nations are Uuncly told they must help the underdeveloped 
countries. The Vatican will probably set up a special secretariat 
to prod thjem into doing so. The Pope’s visk to India convinced 
hkn of the urgency and size of the problem and k is likely to bt 
the theme of his coming encyclical. 

Closely linked to the question of alleviating world poverty k 
that of the legitimacy of birth control. Here, although the council 
has not achieved a revision of traditional Roman Catholic teach- 


RHODESIA 

It'll be alright in the end 

l aOM OUK SALISBUKY CORRKSPONDBNT 

VER since their first early vision of a unilateral seizure of 
independence, white Rh^esians have banked on sanctions 
failing. They are grimly banking on now that the deed is done. 
If they did not believe that sanctions would fail, they could not 
go on with the determination and calmness now ^ing everywhere 
displayed; they are firmly convinced that all will come right for 
them in the end. 

This is a faa of white Rhodesian life today that must be faced 
by Mr Wilson. At present, the Rhodesians’ morale is not only 
unshaken but has been stiffened by the knowledge that their bridges 
have been burned and they are now almost on their own. They 
are also banking on something else. Flagrant rebeUion or not, 
they believe that large numbers of men and women in Britain, 
America, Australia, New Zealand and continental Europe are with 
them. There is something romantic about rebellion, after all. 

The notion of themselves the Rhodesians most want to build up 
is chat of sturdy fighters for Christian civilisation in a disintegrat¬ 
ing continent full of weak black governments unable to stem com¬ 
munist subversion. Every black mark put up by Ghana, Nigeria. 
Malawi, Tanganyika or Zambia is seen as a mark in favour of 
retaining a strong white state in central Africa, bolstered by similar 
states to the south and on either ocean flank. Sooner or later, 
they feel, the West will have to recognise the truth of this. The 
Smith government’s propagandists may be over-stating their pre¬ 
sent success in the Tory party. But they genuinely believe they 
are gaining ground in the rank and file of the party, and that this 
influence will eventually make itself fdt on the leadership. 

These arc some of the major problems that confrom Mr Wilson 
as he now gets round to implementing the second, harsher phase of 
sanctions. Riiodesia is now resolutely digging in, helped by Mr 
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ing, it has at least kept the door open for reform. The schema 
maket it plain that marriage is «ntdi*more thmi a biological dkvkc 
for procreation. It states unambiguously fliat it is for flbe married 
partners alone to decide how many children they will have; but 
it adds that they must not use methods which ** are forbidden ” by 
the church. A special commission set up by the Pope is con¬ 
sidering exactly what means should be banned ; so far it has 
achieved only a deadlock. The Pope himself is greatly perplexed 
(as he said reeenily to tbs ComVrr drib Sara, k is easier id 
study dun to decide ") but it reputed to veer to the cbitservadvc 
side. ..This iaterpietatioa was strengthened by his attempt last 
week to get a coiuknuiatum of contraceptives written kite Schema 
XUI; it was successfully resbted by the members of the com¬ 
mission. Many progressives do not want an early decision because 
they feel that dme is on their side. 

In fact, the council has been at its weakest on sexual subjects. 
It has, for example, acquiesced timidly in a papal ban on the dis¬ 
cussion of clerical odibacy. One of the oouncil’s great weak¬ 
nesses has been die absence of active lay participation. Yet the 
historian of the future, looking back at the Second Vatican Council, 
w'ill surely hail it as one of the great turning points in the history 
of die church, comparable In importance with the Counoil of 
Trent. But unlike that earlier council it has not launched a single 
anathema at the world outside. The council has shown that the 
Roman church has finally recovered from the trauma of the 
Reformation and is willing to come to terms with the values of 
non-Roman CadioUc Christianity and secular humanism. 



. One trapping of independenca 


Smith’s glowing promises of help from so far undisclosed countries. 
This does not mean South Africa or Portugal, who are going to help 
anyway. Your correspondent believes thuK Mr Wilson must say 
goodbye to any hope of effectively dividing the white Rhodesians. 
Most of the more important businessmen (even those who were 
once adamant against UDl) have willy-nitty ranged themselves 
behind the Smith government on the principle that sanctions have 
got to be fought now Cor the sake of sheer srif-preservadon. 

Rhodesian business has suddenly gone underground. Mysterious 
foreign agents are seen in the Salisbury hotels negotiating to buy 
tobacco cheap, and sell Rhodesia the things it needs. Several 
diplomatic missions, the German, Italian and Japanese among them, 
have had their heads of mission recalled; biit stremg teams have 
been left behind, pfesamahly to cany on business as usual. Mean- 
the Rhodesians arc tightfniog their belts and digging for 
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BOAC cares... 



The BOAC VCIO b triiuqAaa^nrift, 
siloit, leieDe. It’s die most ednuieedt 
the amt powetfiil, jetUner in the woild. 
Sob iHiet does dib mean to you ? 

The. VCIO fets offdie gionnd finter. 
Lands slower. Its KoOs-Royoe engines 


abont going places, qnietly 


ate at die bade, so ail the noise is left 
behind you. The seats todc- over two 
yean to perfect You get extra Iqpoom, 
better si^porl^ mote cushioiied*cnBfert. 

So, whm does it fly ? 

The VCIO flies to the U.SAi. And to 


the Caribbean. To Aftics. The Middle 
East India. The Far East And fljdng in 
the BOAC VClO costs no mote than 
ordinary aircraft. 

So? Join the BOAC VCIO, quiedy 
going places. 


BOAC TAKES BOOD CARE OF YOU 



I T • 


I 
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Don't just stand there- 



Pour a ^ass, straight Taste. Yes, it’s Cherry Heering- 
famous for nearly 150 years. A superb liqueur, of course. 
And a splendid mixer tool Meet King Peter.... tall, cool, 
cosmopolitan. Enjoy a tOte-h-tete ever a sophisticated 
Night-Parisian. Get the party flying with s!a.S. Polar 
'liocktails, keep it on the move with Singapore Slings or 


Carioca Cocktails. And-yesl>thrlll to the cUll of Cherry 
Heering poured over ke cream! Celelnrate with Cherry 
Heering-and get mixing with the party spirit 

' CHERRY HEERING 

Denmark’s Liqueur Delight siine 1818 
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victory. From this week, they arc paying 20 per cent more for 
their sugar to offset the losses on Commonwealth preference and 
to keep the sugar estates going. The indujstry employs something 
lafce 30,000 people and still aims at 350,000 tons of sugar next year. 

Mr Smith's govemnient has hit back at Britain by remt^rifig 
Cornmonwealth pfcferenoes on British imports. In a determined 
attempt to maintain the Rhodesian pound, locally mined gold is 
being bought by the reserve bank, thus stimulating the gold mining 
industry. An expansion scheme for a local carpet fisetory has been 
^nounced. An element of fantasy has been added with a local 
impmer claiming that a Czech agency is determined to go on 
sending goods, sanctions or no. 

The chief worry for Rhodesians is Zambia. They want to go on ' 
selling the Zarabiaiis coal from Waokie, and goods from their 
faaories. They want to keep the railway running north. And 
they believe that in the end President Kaunda will have to main¬ 
tain a policy of neutrality because none of the schemes for getting 
coal and oil into Zambia, or for getting copper out, will work out 


in practice. Britons and Americans in Salisbury believe chat the 
copper will go on coming through Rhodens l^cause the airl^ 
idea is largely fanciful—is being pushed for business reasons 
only by American aircraft interests. 

The Rhodesians are also showing great concern about the 
problem of keeping law and order in Zambia. The sabotage of a 
Rariba power pylon last weekend was clearly not to be laid at 
Rhodesia’s door. But further sabotage acts of this kind might 
be pinned on Rhodesia, and would seriously inflame the situation 
on the Rhodesian-Zambian frontier. This is why Mr Smith and 
his government have genuinely welcomed the proposal to send 
British troops to the Zambesi valley-^nd why British troops must 
be sent there to forestall an African or Egyptian or even a United 
Nations force. It is no exaggeration to say that a foreign force 
at the Kariba dam could have ^ whole of central Africa Jn flames 
within days. Mr South has given vTaming that the Rhodesians 
would repel boarders with the very considerable forces they have 
at their command, and there is no reason to disbelieve him. 


SUDAN 

Cashing in on 
blasphemy 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN KHARTOUM 

A fter Iktlc more than a year of legal 
existenoe, the Sudanese Communist 
party is threatened with imminent dissolu¬ 
tion. It was legalised after last year’s 
October revolution and has since enjoyed 
the distinction of being the only authorised 
communist party in the whole of the 
Moslem world. If it is now banned, like 
the rest of them, the ban will cause some 
public misgiving—^not so much at the 
downing of coniinunists as at the methods 
being used to do it. These methods, it is 
thought, could be the thin edge of a wedge 
to destroy other opposition parties and blunt 
last year's gain for democracy. 

Pressure to ban the party mounted re¬ 
cently after a student teacher had compared 
Maix and Lenin with the Prophet 
Mohammed and had said rude things about 
the Prophet’s wife. The Communist party 
publicly dissociated itself from the student’s 
remarks and claimed that in any case he 
was not a member of the party. But the 
extreme right-wing Moslem Brotherhood 
and the ruling right-wing Umima party 
cashed in on the situation to have the Com¬ 
munist party dissolved. 

Against virtually unanimous opposition 
from the press they sought legislation to 
abolish all anti-religious parties. Many 
townspeople took the view that such legis¬ 
lation would be undemocratic. Serious 
rioting broke out in Khartoum on Novem¬ 
ber 2 1 St after the authorities had banned 
both right-wing and left-wing groups from 
staging demonstrations. Several thousand 
ricters were dispersed by tear gas and baton 
charges after barricading streets and ston¬ 
ing the police, lliirty-six |xople were sub¬ 
sequently detained in hospital. A woman 
demonstrator asked your corrcfqwndent to 
c<mflrm whether the tear-gas bombs wece 
cf American manufacture. The labels on 


the canisters did in fact bear the words 

Made in USA.” This apparentiy trivial 
detail has assumed an ugly significance. 

The next day the constituent assembly 
amended the constitution by a majority of 
142 votes to 17. Article 5 of the constitu¬ 
tion ensures public freedom and the right 
to set up societies and assemblies. This 
was amended to exclude the Communist 
party or any other party that preaches 
atheism; and the way was thus opened 
to introducing a bill to ban the Com¬ 
munists. This may become law very soon, 
since both the coalition parties—^Umma and 
the National Unionists, bar a small faction 
of the latter—agree on wanting the ban. 

The immediate effect of such legislation 
would be to unseat the Comiiiunist mem¬ 
bers of the assembly. Since they number 
only eleven, this might not seem unduly 
disturbing. But the fact that the seats they 


FRANCE AND THE FIVE 

Let us reason 
together 

FROM OUR BRUSSELS CORRESPONDENT 

F rance’s five common market partners 
■ have shown that they arc still un¬ 
divided in their resistance to General de 
Gaulle’s onslaught. The latest tactical 
manoeuvrings in preparation for the big 
battle yet to come todk shape on Tuesday. 
At the end of the third consecutive meet¬ 
ing of the council of ministers that has been 
boycotted by France, the Five repeated the 
declaration they first made on October 26th. 
This invites France to discuss the common 
market crisis at a special council session. 
The European Commission, whose powers 
General de Gaulle wants to cut, would be 
excluded. But the Five still insist that the 
oidy acceptable solution to the five-month 
crisis is one that fits into the framework of 


hold ace eleven out of the fifteen for special 
constituencies for university graduates 
could well make Sudanese college men 
more hostile to the Umma-National 
Unionist coalition. It was, after all, intel¬ 
lectuals and professic^nal men who inspired 
last year's overthrow of General Abboud’s 
military regime. 

Anti-communist feeling has been suc¬ 
cessfully arcused by the right-wing parties 
through an appeal to the strong religious 
beliefs of the Sudanese. But many people 
see the constitutional amendment as a 
precedent that might be used to proscribe 
other liberties. This thought should give 
pause to the Moslem Brothers in particular, 
who have been the loudest champions of 
a ban on the Communists. For, as a 
minority party, they might well become the 
first objects of pressure to extend the con¬ 
stitution’s new flexibility to cover 
extremists of any sort. 


the common market's institutions. 

France claims to have replied already to 
the invitation of October 26th m the course 
of the various bilateral discussions its 
foreign minister has had with the represen¬ 
tatives of the other five countries in the last 
few weeks. The Five are bent on having 
a formal response sent to die council or 
ministers as such. But they now seem to 
have given the council’s president, Signor 
Colombo of Italy, a rather fuller mandate 
than last time to sound out M. Couve de 
Murville's intemions when he delivers the 
new note. 

This should net yot be taken as a sign 
of weakness. Signor Colombo was most 
anxious to avoid giving the impression this 
week that he would in fact be negotiating 
on behalf of his colleagues. It is pretty 
common knowledge that the Five agr^ in 
October to resist any formal dhange in the 
Rome Treaty, particularly with respect to 
the European Commission’s powers, though 
they might be wilUng to concoa an arrange¬ 
ment to take the sting out of majority 
voting when it is introduced next year. 

Nevertheless, the impression in Brussels 
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is that on paper at any rate the gap between 
France and the Five has narrowed, though 
no one can be sure that it will not widen 
again once the French presidential elections 
are over. In the recent bilateral meetings, 
Fnuicc seems to have given its partners the 
impression that it will no longer insist on 
akcring the European commission's formal 
powers, since this would throw the Brussels 
mechanism out of gear. But the French 
want the commission’s membership changed 
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^doubtless with less independently minded 
^n ill place of the tough present lot) and 
the meters’ term of oHice strictly limited. 
France cemains open to suggestions about 
how it ccnild retain a national veto in the 
council erf ministers without aaually revis¬ 
ing the Rome Treaty. But it wants these 
pclltical questions settled before it agrees 
to take up the farm finance negotiations 
again and allows the community to return 
to normal. 
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Even if •Signor Coknnbo can buttenhole 
M. Couve de Murville in Rome next week, 
as be hopes to do, there may not be a clear 
French answer before January. But the 
Five are prepared to^vrait. Provided France 
does nor withhold written agreement from 
next year’s budget, or provoke a showdown 
over the tariff adjustments due at the end 
of the year, the Five can continue to endure 
the present stalemate for quite a few w*eek8 
more. 


fMNCH CLecnONS 

Tips for the big race 

mOM OUR PARIS OORRGSPONDPNT 

THE RACE 

To be held on December 5th. This will 
be the second such race in French history. 
The first took place on December 10, 
1848: the winner was Louis Napoleon 
with 5 million votes compared with 1.5 
million for General Cavaignac. 

The prize for the winner: seven years 
as president of the republic. Prize for a 
good second: leadership of the opposition 
—possibly. 

The rules: if a candidate gets an abso¬ 
lute majority of votes on December 5tli 
he will have won outright. If nobody 
gets an absolute majority, tlie first two 
runners will compete at a second race on 
December 19th. If either of them with¬ 
draws, the next in line takes his place. 

About 28.8 million people have the right 
to vote. Abstenrioiis in recent years have 
ranged between 15 per cent in 1958 and 
27 per cent at the last referendum in 1962. 

THE FIELD 

Officially six runners have registered but 
at least two of these are not in the race. 

( 1 ) THEFAVOURiTE 
General Charles de Gaulle. President 
since 1958. 75 years old, but still going 
strong. Has won comfortably all contests 
since 1958. Particularly suited to this 
course: indeed, it has been made for him. 
Planned to relax during the fortnight 
before the race, but news tA the improving 
form of his competitors forced him to 
change his tactics, start fighting and throw 
all his ministers into the campaign. 

Spedal features: Particularly favoured 
by women, who account for substantially 
more than half the total electorate. A good 
omen: the successful launching into space 
of France’s first satellite by a Diamond 
rocket on November 26th. Since only 
Russia and America had previously put 
satellites into orbit, the general’s suppor¬ 
ters are able to hint that France is now 
the world^s third great power. A Diamond, 
it seems, is the general’s best friend. 

Badeers: The general needs none. 
Nevertheless he enjoys the support of the 
faithful Union pour la Noiivelle Ripub^ 
lique and M. Giscard d’Estaing’s faction 
of the conservative grouping. He ha^ the 


support of individual politicians disobey¬ 
ing their own parties* orders ; these include 
M. Maurice Schumann and M. Edgar 
Faurc. He also has the blessing of the 
royalist pretender, the Comte de Paris. 

Form: The worst General de Gaulle 
has ever done in a voce was 62.3 per cent 
in 1962. If he now gels between 60 and 
65 per cent he will be running true to 
form. If he gets more than two-thirds it 
will be a triumph. (When the general 
won nearly 80 per cent of the vote in the 
referendum on the new constitution in 
1958, he was backed by all political parties, 
except the Communists and a minority 
group among the Socialists.) If he gets 
less than 6o per cent, it will be a sign that 
liis popularity is declining. If he is forced 
into a second ballot, whatever the outcome 
of it, the gaullist r.pcll will be broken. 

( 2 ) THE OUTSIDERS 

First, Francois Mitterand. Age: 49. 
The only candidate to wear the colours 
of the left. Entered the race on Septem¬ 
ber 9th. Backers: Communists, Socialists 
and Radicals ; but both the last two parties 
are still hedging. 

Form: If he gets no more than a fifth 
of the poll his career as leader of a left- 
wing coalition will be at an end (since the 
Communists alone can get as many votes 
in the, admittedly more favourable, parlia¬ 
mentary elections). If he gets between 25 
and 30 per cent, the future of the coalition 
will be uncenain. If he gets more dian 30 
per cent, there will be pressure for the left 
to act together in a “ popular front.” 

Secxind: Jean Lecanuet. Age: 45. 
Christian Democrat. The last to enter the 
race, he is making up for lost time by a 
strenuous and successful campaign. 
Backers; The Christian Democrats and 
orthodox conservatives. Also non-gaul- 
list industrialists, and some odder figures 
including Pierre Poujade, Jacques Sous- 
lellc (from exile) and Petain’s lawyer, 
Maitre Ifioroi. 

Form: If he gets less than 10 per cent, 
the idea of a democratic centre party will 
be stillborn; more than 15 per cent, and 
the possibility of French Butskellism (a 
party stretching from moderate socialists 
to liberal conservative^ will be revived. 


Also ran: Jean-Louis Tixier-Vignan- 
cour. Age: 58. An old-time campaigner 
for the extreme right. Form: Less than 5 
per cent and die extreme right will be 
reduced to a fringe activity; more than 
10 per cent and it will be back to its level 
in Pinijadist days. 

Pierre Marcel Lacy: A senator and 
liberal conservative. Has revealed himself 
to be a television personality. His 
percentage will measure the impact of 
television. Marcel Barbu: If he does not 
stand down at the last moment, it will 
show that any candidate can run. 

LAST-MINUTE TIPS 

In the last few days, rumours have 
been spreading fast that the race 
could prove inconclusive, and that it 
would have to be re-run. At the end of 
October, the national opinion polls esti¬ 
mated that roughly two-thirds of the 
people who had made up their minds 
would vote for General de Gaulle. By 
tlie end of November, the proportion had 
dropped to 51 per cent according to one 
poll, and to 47.6 per cent according to 
another. The estimated slice for M. 
Mitterand had risen to 27 per cent, that 
for M. Lecanuet to 13 per cent (according 
to other soundings, M. Lecaniiet’s .share 
is higher still). 

Two reservations should be made. 
First, the pollsters themselves admit that 
38 out of every hundred people have 
not made up their minds. Second, the 
November poll was taken at a time when 
the gaullist popularity curve was probably 
at its lowest point. Gaullist party strate¬ 
gists were t^en aback by their oppo¬ 
nents* impact on television and by the 
high attendance at their meetings in the 
country. They mobilised their own 
forces to proclaim the virtues of the 
general and the individual or combined 
vices of his ri\*als. General dc Gaulle 
himself was driven into action. Instead 
of appearing only in the final tdevision 
parade on December 3rd, he stepped 
down into the campaign by appearing on 
Tuesday, Novemlm 30th, too. 

The November polls were taken before 
this counter-offensive. Gaullist tipsters 
point out that the general takes well to 
rough going and that nothing is better 
designed to gain him massive support 
than the widespread impression that he 
is really threatened. Me likes to win 
against apparent odds. 
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OUR PRODUCTS 
ARE EXPORTED 
TO 50 COUNTRIES 
THROUGHOUT 
THE WORLD 

STALEXPORT 

sole exporter and Importer of 
steel products and raw materials 
for the steel industry 


Export 

ROLLED STEEL PRODUCTS 
Bars, wire rods and rails 
ReinforcHHI bars plain or defbrmedl, 
straight or folded 
Wire rods 
Rails and crossings 
Railway track accessories 
Plates and sheets 
Hot rolled plates and sheets 
Galvanised sheets, plain or corrugated 
Tinplates 
Pipes 

ElectricaNy welded tubas 
HIGH-QUALITY STEELS 
Constructional steels, alloy and carbon 
Tool steels, alloy and plain grades 
Hot rolled steel strips 
BOG IRON ORE 

PYRITE AND MARCASITE RESIDUES 
Import 

ROLLED STEEL PRODUCTS 

ORES ■ Iron * Manganese * Chrome * Other metals 



PIG IRON 
FERRO-ALLOYS 

STALEXPORT 
36, Plebiscytowa 
Katowice, Poland 
Cablis: STALEX Katowioe 
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GERMAN SOCIAL DEMOCRATS 

Bruised, not 
bowed 

FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 

N asty though they still look, the elec¬ 
tion bruises inflicted on the Social 
Democrats are beginning to heal. The 
SPD deputies in Bonn were aware that 
they were being watched with more than 
usual interest when they reappeared on 
November 29th cast in the same old role, 
this time 202 of them against 296 of the 
enemy. Would they look stale ? Or would 
mortification have lundled an exciting belli¬ 
cosity ? The occasion, a belated debate on 
the coalition government’s intentions for 
the next four years, could be followed 
verbatim on radio and television on Mon¬ 
day, Tuesday and Wednesday this week. 

Such a douse of limelight is what the 
Social Democrats themselves wanted. In¬ 
deed, they arc saying they would like 
arrangements to be made for more frequent, 
and longer, direct showings of parliament 
at work. Yet it is questionable whether 
the Bundestag’s stock would be raised by 
unedited reporting and photography. As 
a rule deputies do not trouble to try to 
captivate their audience. Instead, taking 
the stance of a lecturer, they read intermin¬ 
able speeches which are largely indiges¬ 
tible and wholly humourless. 

Among the Social Democratic contribu¬ 
tors to the new Bundestag’s first full-dress 
debate, only Herr Helmut Schmidt, the 
white hope from Hamburg, could have held 
the attention of outside ot^rvers for longer 
than five minutes. Herr Erlcr, the party’s 
ablest all-round thinker, cut an arid fi^e 
while he read out his worthy observations 
for an hour and a half. It was a disappoint¬ 
ing three days’ penance for those who had 
been hearing for weeks that new life had 
been breathed into the stiff old bones of 
opposition. 

Naturally the Social Democrats have 
been, and still are, afflicted by pangs of 
doubt and bouts (k self-criticism. Some 
accept at least a share of the blame for the 
party’s inadequacy at the polls. Others 
brazenly pass the budt to individual mem¬ 
bers and to their leaders’ ” general 
strategy.” Most of the rank and file are 
just perplexed. Few would go all the way 
with the Catholic writer, Herr Heinrich 
Boll, who remarked the other day with a 
touch of hyperbole that *'the Christian 
Democratic Union has destroyed Christi¬ 
anity in this country, the Social Democratic 
party socialism.” 

In regional branches of the party, notably 
in Berlin, it is being asked whether the 
central executive’s seeming readiness to 
sacrifice socialist tenets in order to edge 
further towards power may not have 
obscured the ” image ” of the party which 
so many cosmeticians were industriously 
polishing before the elections. Some of 
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these doiAters intend to put the question to 
Herr Brandt at the federal conlerence of 
young Social Democrats which is being 
held at Hamburg this weekend. Yet there 
are no signs of a general revolt against the 
triumvirate (Willy Brandt, Herbert Wehner 
and Hans Erler). It is expected that all 
three will be rc-elected at the annual party 
conference next June. 

Only a few chwges have been made so 
far in the order of battle. After his two 
unsuccessful bids for the chancellorship— 
the first against Dr Adenauer, the second 
against Herr Erhard—Herr Brandt has 
announced he will not stand again. He 
has also resigned his seat in the Bundestag. 
But he will continue to exercise consider¬ 
able power as chairman of the party and 
burgomaster of Berlin., 

Two new pieces of heavy Social Demo¬ 
crat artillery have been brought into 
position in the Bundestag: Professor Karl 
SchiUer of Hamburg university, who has 
lately been responsible for running west 
Berhn’s economy; and the eloquent and 
ambitious Herr Helmut Schmidt, who until 
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recendy was senator in charge of affairs in 
socialist H&oburg. Herr Franz Barsig, the 
executive’s sturdy spokesman at Bonn for 
the last seven years, is leaving his post 
at the end of the year, not in disgrace but 
voluntarily out of an irnderstandable surfeit 
of the importunities of his employer and 
customers. The party is still lomdng for a 
competent successor willmg to undertake 
such vexatious wedt. 

It is unlikely that the Social Democrats 
will nominate their next candidate for the 
chancellorship before the par^ conference. 
The present favourite, l&tt Helmut 
Schmidt, was put up on the second day of 
the debate to reply to the colourful 
harangue from Herr Franz-Josef Strauss, 
the chairman of the troublesome Bavarian 
wing of the diancellor’s coalition. Herr 
Schmidt did well. He was relaxed, quietly 
amusing, tiioughtful and from time to time 
hard-hitting. Clearly he is qualified to 
rattle the Christian Democrats as soon as 
his own party has made up its mind what 
practicable alternative policies it can pre¬ 
sent to the electorate. 


INDIA AND PAKISTAN 

Going west 

FROM OUR INDIA CORRESPONDENT 

RESIDENT AYUB KHAN and Mr Shastri 
will both soon be in Washington for 
summit meetings with Mr Johnson. Presi¬ 
dent Ayub is definitely going in mid- 
December ; Mr Shastri probably in the last 
week of January. Both will try their 
hardest to bend American policy to their 
wishes but Mr Johnson cannot oblige one 
without causing the gravest offence to the 
other. 

President Ayub wants the Americans to 
live up to their assurances, given before the 
22-day war ended, that they will use their 
influence to make New Delhi negotiate a 
settlement on Kashmir. He will also ask 
for a resumption of the military aid, now 
suspended, without which Pakistan’s armed 
forces are gravely handicajpped. Finally, be 
will want to know Mr Johnson’s intentions 
regarding economic aid, on which the 
Americans had been stalling even bdore the 
Kashmir flare-up. The Aid-Pakistan con¬ 
sortium meeting was peremptorily post¬ 
poned in July because Mr Johnson wanted 
to sort out beforehand ” other matters ”— 
that is, Rawalpindi’s dalliance with Peking. 

Mr Shastri, for his part, will want to 
accelerate the American rethinking on 
Kashmir which has already made Waking- 
ton abandon its support for Pakistan’s 
demand for a plebiscite. He realises that 
this rethinking cannot go very far unless 
India itself acts to accocnxnodate not only 
Kashmiri separatism but also Pakistan’s 
true interests in the area, concerning such 
things as the division of river waters. He 
will also undoubtedly prgss for the ban on 
military aid to Pakistan to continue, though 


this implies willingness to forgo the mili¬ 
tary aid that India itself needs to cope with 
renewed Chinese pressure in the Himalayas. 
On economic aid, however, both leaders are 
likely to speak with the same voice; they 
will ask Washington to give up its freeze 
on new commitments. 

Mr Johnson, presumably, will try to 
bring the two countries nearer a settlement. 
They are now further apart than ever 
before. Even so, the war between them 
could mark a beginning of the end—if they 
would draw from it lessons long obvious 
to everyone else. First and foiemost, 
Pakistan should by now be persuaded that 
Kashmir cannot be wrested from India by 
force. Second, the unanimity so far 
preserved by the Security Council should 
convince bodi that they can no longer play 
upon big-power differences. Third, more 
and more people in India are begging to 
see that tne Kashmir valley’s strivings to 
retain its ident^ pose a human problem 
that needs sorting out irrespective of the 
stand New Ddhi adopts on the state’s legal 
status. Finally, influential business opinion 
in both countries wants Kashmir got out 
of the way for the sake of American aid. 

Their mutual problems apart, both 
leaders will need to define to Mr Johnson, 
as much as to the Russians, their positions 
vis-A-vis China. Oj^inion in India is com¬ 
ing round to the view that it must show 
willing to help strengthen subility in south 
Asia. New Delhi’s position is now much 
closer to Washington’s than it was, which 
makes it possible to discuss Kashmir in a 
broader perspective. President Johnson 
may yet demand some help in keeping 
Palustan out of China’s arms. But the 
Indians believe that he now realises that 
concessions big enough to satisfy Pakistan 
may be too big for India to make without 
itself goifig to pieces. 
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RoyoKstt md 


YEMEN 


Nothing 
but 

goodwill 

I P ever there was a will 
for peace tilks to suGcesed 
it is at Harad, the amdl 
town in northern Yemen 
where royalist and repub¬ 
lican dckgationa are meet¬ 
ing to work out what sort of 
government should run the 
country for the next year. Yet a week after 
the conference officudly opened on Nov¬ 
ember 23rd the leaders of both factions 
were reporting deadlodc, and cables re¬ 
questing advice were said to be shoodng 
off to the conference's two patrons—King 
Faisal and President Nasser. The quesdon 
is whether the desire for peace alone (and, 
judging by the way both royalist and re¬ 
publican Yemenis were speaking immedi¬ 
ately before the conference, very little else 
is agreed upon) can make the talks succeed. 

With some tough urging from E^pt and 
Saudi Arabia, it may be. Yemenis, what¬ 
ever their politics, are weary of the dvil 
war that has harrowed their country for 
three years ; none of them want to continue 
under what has amounted to Egyptian 
occupation of their cities. The Egyptians, 
for their part, are urgently concerned to 
withdraw as honourably as possible from 
a venture that has failed. The Saudis arc 
under less pressure than the Egyptians; 
all the same. King Faisal has a direct 
interest in seeing that his personal triumph 
in obtaining the Jeddah agreement with 
President Nasser is crowned by the agree¬ 
ment's successful implementation. Above 
all, the king wants to see Egyptian troops 
out of Yemen (which was part oi the agree¬ 
ment) ; he is also disposed to loosen the 
tarnUiin^ links between Riyadh and the 
Yemeni maamate. 

The composidon of the two teams 
(twenty-five on either side with two 
observers each from Egypt and Saudi 
Arabia) is a tribute to King Faisal's and 
President Nasser’s determinadon. The 
republicans had refused to sit down with 
members of the imam's family; conse- 
qtiendy the two princes who were to have 
led the delegation have been discreetly 
withdrawn. The republicans, ^lit into 
many facdons, had a harder dme that the 
royalists in assembling their team; the 
result is a talented cross-section. 

It is sdll formidably hard for the two 
sides to agree. They have been figbdng for 
three years over whether Yemen should 
have a royalist or republican government, 
and the quesdon is sdll open. Although 
royalist six>kesmen do not talk in terms of 
a return to pre-revoludonary days, they 



republicans break bread together 

project a role for the imamate that goes 
beyond striedv tdigious authority. The 
re^blicans, wnose authority until now has 
rested on the presence of Egyptian armed 
power, are pressingly concerned to build 
a new base that will not wither away in the 
coming year. The caretaker government 


KUWAIT 

Family football 
without referee 

FROM OUR MIDDLC EAST CORRESPONDENT 

E mir ardullaii al-salkm, who died last 
week at the age of 70, is being 
genuinely mourned throughout the Arab 
world as a good man. Even radicals regret 
him. His reputation was that of the model 
Arab Moslem leader, benevolent, wise and 
patient. Inside Kuwait itself he exercised 
a formative influence—mainly because he 
permitted change. Kuwaiti policies, in¬ 
ternal and external, are too firmly grounded 
in necessity to be altered overnight by his 
death. Wha tever struggles go on behind 
the scenes, Arab solidarity, development 
loans and the running of a welfare state 
will continue to be the official Kuwaiti line. 

But in day-to-day Kuwaiti politics, Emir 
Abdullah’s ^sence will be ptmerfuliy felt. 
His death is also bound to affect the shape 
of Kuwait's emerging society; he had an 
unblinking faith in the virtues of change 
that his successors almost certainly do not 
share. 

The part he played in Kuwaiti poEtics 
was not immediately obvious. He seemed, 
at first sight, a remote Father Christmassy 
figure; almost a bazaar-opening symbol of 
monarchy. More and more, after Kuwait 
became independent in 1961, the ruler 
appeared content to withdraw into the 
background. But no Kuwaiti, certainly 
no Kuwaiti radical (for whom it is axio¬ 
matic that an al-Sabah must put the family 


which is to emerge from the Harad talks 
will have far-reaching influence on the 
country's future ; for one thing, it will have 
to decide the terms of the (debiscite that 
is to be presented in a year's time. 

The negotiators at Harad want peace—^if 
on different terms. So, offstage, ^ould 
Britain. A peaceful conclusion to Yemen's 
troubles could have direct influence on its 
next-door neighbour, the South Arabian 
federation. The withdrawal of Egyptian 
troops from Yemen would, in effect, mean 
a much broader withdrawal of Egyptian 
participation from the affairs of south 
Arabia. London can do nothing direct to 
influence the tug-of-war now going on at 
Harad; the chance will come if and when 
the conference produces a formula that 
promiaes peace. If Britain can then match 
this with sensible proposals for Aden and 
the federation (including something a little 
less fuzzy than usual about the imperma¬ 
nence of the British base in Aden) the two 
territories could move on roughly parallel 
lines towards self-determination. There 
are a lot of ifs ” in all this; but at least 
the process has started. 


first) believed the remoteness to be other 
than a subtler technique of ruling. He 
did noi intervene in politics, but his pre¬ 
sence as uhimale arbiter acted as a .safety 
belt in the growing ferocity of Kuwaiti in¬ 
fighting. 

Kuwait is hyper-political even by Arab 
standards. Small incidents rapidly blow 
up to crisis-size. The resignation of a 
ministry official can shake the government 
and the young grow more political-minded 
all the time (and half the population is 
under twenty). In 1961 the threat from 
General Qassim's Iraq falsely emphasised 
externa] threats that arc unlikely to recur. 
Far more worrying is the internal explosive¬ 
ness aggravated by the strains and disloca¬ 
tions of rapid social change. This, and the 
growing unscrupulousness of the political 
game, leave many Kuwaitis apprehensive 
about the future. All that most of them 
expect from their government is palliatives 
—or repression. 

The new emir, Sheikh Sabah, is a man 
no one has anything against. But his 
health is said to be weak and he has not 
the personality for the remote control that 
the late emir excelled in. This makes the 
next succession a matter of immediate im¬ 
portance. Sheikh jaber al-Ahmed, the 
former finance minister and now prime 
minister, has always been considered next 
in line. A member of the al-Jaber branch 
of the family, he is the ablest and most 
intelligent of the younger al-Sabahs, re¬ 
spected by intelleauals." But he has 
Ettle following in the MejUs—the parlia¬ 
ment—^where Sheikh Jaber al-Ali, who. 
Eke the former and the present emir, be¬ 
longs to the al-Salem faction, has proved 
a cleverer manipulator. Disagreement 
within the family may now be more open. 










not only does it 

For some, it is mountains. For others it is small boats 
^ across big seas. 

For I Ml it is non-ferrous metals that provide the 
challenge. Who will be first ? 

There's the hot rolling of i ton brass slabs. IMI did 
it first. 

There's continuous vertical annealing. IMI did it first. 

Take the Sendzimir mill. IMI was first to set it up in 
Britain for exclusive rolling of copper and brass. 


Imj 


best—but first 

Or take new metals. IMI pioneered commercial produc* 
tion in Britain of both titanium and zirconium. 

And the list goes on. 

Today, IMI is many things beside wrought metals. It is 
minter of coins and maker of cartridges. Fabricator of 
plant and producer of components. Manufacturer of myriad 
things from Amal carburetters and Lightning zip fasteners 
to Marston bursting discs and chemical plant. 

Yes. IMI is many things. But most of all it Is Progress, 
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Another possibility is the return of the 
redoubtable Sheikh Abdullah Moubarak, 
who was exiled to Beirut in 1961. Consti¬ 
tutionally no Kuwaki can Ite prevented 
from returning to his country and a recent 
flying visit aroused excited speculation. If 
he (fid return, Abdullah Moubarak could 
act as a polariser of conservatism. 

The new emir has been called a Kuwaiti 
nationalist in contrast to the supposed Arab 
nationalism of Sheikh Jaber al-Ahnied. 
Arab nationalism has always been an im¬ 
portant element in Kuwait politics, but its 
intensity and its forms both fluctuate—even 
in the same people. It is not a true cause 
cl inter-Kuwaiti conflict and it would be 
a mistake to think of any leading Kuwaiti 
figure as firmly and finally coiiunitted one 
way or the other. 

Will there be a price to pay for the late 
emir's readiness to rush so precipitously 
into modem ways ? The forces of appre¬ 
hensive conservatism have been gather¬ 
ing strength. There is considerable 
I^llc backing, especially among the less 
educated, for a (surely impossible) return 
to pristine Moslem purity. A sign of this 
was the prohibition of alcohol last year. 
Emir Abdullah himself was said occa¬ 
sionally to wonder what Pandora’s box he 
had opened. His irritation with the Mejlis 
last year was widely reported. Perhaps it 
was that of an indulgent parent watching 
his child damaging an expensive educa¬ 
tional toy. Perhaps reform had- seemed 
alluring because, at the beginning, it was 
so remote. No Kuwaiti, certainly not the 
late emir, could have guessed how painful 
the progress might be. 

CONGO 

I'll cut corners 
if you do 

G i:ni-ral Mobutu's coup d'etat in the 
Congo on November 25th was the 
logical culmination of the recent twists and 
turns of Congolese politics. President Kasa- 
vubu's dismissal of his prime minister, Mr 
Tshombe, on October x8th was followed 
by an argument between the army and the 
president. President Kasavubu agreed, 
under pressure from the Organisation of 
African Unity, to get rid ^ the white 
soldiers operating in the Congo. General 
Mobutu opposed this. Then Mr Nendaka, 
the minister of the interior and strong man 
of the Kasavubu government, claimed on 
November 20th to have discovered a plot 
to restore Mr Tshombe involving Belgian 
officers. General Mobutu apparently saw 
this as an attempt to sabotage his plan to 
reform the Congolese army by giving Bel¬ 
gian officers posts of effective command. 
Five days later he struck, deposed President 
Kasavubu, without bloc^shed, made him¬ 
self president auid put Colonel Mulamba in 
the prime minister's job. 
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Colonel Mulamba's choice of ministeis is 
a delicate telance between Mr Tshombe's 
Cooaco party and supporters of Mr Kaaa- 
vubu in dig Front Dtoocratique Congo- 
lais. Mr Tshombe himself says he is 
absolutely delighted" with the coup. But 
rather than take a minor ministry he has 
chosen to Ixiver in the background, offering 
his moral support to the new government. 
He evidently expects that he has nothing 
to lose by waiting. But it seems probable 
that General Mobutu will prefer to main¬ 
tain a balance that gives himself and not 
Mr Tshombe the deciding voice. 

The question is whether he can hold this 
new ministry of all the talents together. For 
the moment Mr Kasavubu’s Bakongo fol¬ 
lowers seem to have acquiesced in their 
leader's overthrow with surprising calmness. 
So the Congo joins the long list of third- 
world states where civilian rule has been 
replaced by military rule. Dahomey went 
the same way on November 29th. The fact 
is that in many African states even a 
legitimate ruler cuts a lot of constitutional 
corners. Mr Kasavubu did so by keeping 
Mr Kimba (the man he put in Mr 
Tshombe's place) in office even after 
parliament had rejected him. When that 
happens, generals cut corners too. 


ARGENTINA 

Muffling the 
oracle 

I'ROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

N ovember in Argentina ended with a 
“ Week of Protest and Mourning" 
called ^ the federation of trade unions, 
the CGT. The mourning was for the three 
workers killed during the riots that followed 
the government's cancellation of a peronist 
rally on October 17th. Whether or not it 
was observed, the protest was all part of 
the in-fighting now going on over the 
leadership of the peronist movement. 

Peronism without Per6n" has long 
been a catchword among trade union 
leaders. But when it comes to elections, 
such as the congressional ones last March, 
it was the still magic name of the exiled 
general that got the " shirtless ones " out 
to vote. Nevertheless, while avoiding an 
open split, several of the movement's 
leaders have managed to make it clear that 
they cannot always be turning to the oracle 
in Madrid. The pressure for independence 
has increased since General Per6n bungled 
his attempt to return to Argentina a year 
ago; in allowing him back to Madrid, the 
Spanish authorities tried to bon him from 
receiving political visitors and the orach's 
voice has of necessity grown fainter. 

Two men are making the runniss 10 the 
race for succession. First, Sr Aufusto 
Vandor, who has the advantage of weikifif 
from a double power-basfl: he bids the 
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52 peronist deputies in the .ipi^member 
parliament and he runs the akll-fligBstaed 
steelworkers* uhion. Second, Sr Joid 
Alonso, who has a weaker trade unioii posi* 
ticai as leader of the ^rment workers but 
is also sscretary-general of the GGT. A 
third possibility, and apparently General 
Perdn’s current favourite, is Sr Arturo 
Rodriguez, who is likely to (ake over the 
garment workers from Sr Alonso this 
month. 

The brief return to Buenos Aires of 
General Perdn's third wife,,in Octeket 
ended, curiously, in harming both the pw- 
emment and the general himself. Swe 
nob(^y could believe that she had been 
admitted to Argentina without.government 
connivance, it was assumed Akt General 
Perdn had struck a small bargain with 
President Ulia. It was supposed that in 
return for getting some funds, released to 
an exiled friend of the general's, she would 
do her best to swing support away from 
ihe union leaders to the politicians whom 
the government finds less threatening. But 
why should Perdn agree to a d^al that could 
chip or even split his movetnwnt ? The 
jealousies of an old man in .exile, it was 
sugaested. 

If there was indeed such a,plan, it mis¬ 
fired. Senora Perdn, who lacks the political 
flair of her predecessor Eva, chose to stay 
at a smart hotel and accepted an armed 
guard. This alienated tome of Perdn’s 
followers, and embarrassed the government. 
There were skirmishes, and iIk important 
peronist rally was forbidden. The lady 
withdrew, leaving the unions strengthened 
by three martyrs. 

Strikes, street posters and such are not 
the tactics best favoured by Sr Vandor. 
His hopes seem set on a gradual constitu¬ 
tional take-over. He is hoping that after 
the elections in March, 1967 (Argentina 
has elections for half the seats in congress 
cvciy two years), the neo-peronist Popular 
Union party will have a majority in parlia¬ 
ment as well as controlling some strategic 
governorships. Sr Vandor, known as the 
wolf," is treading softly. 

Sr Josd Alonso, on the other hand, seems 
to be out to force a showdown. He may 
be thinking in terms of a military coup 
d'6tat, as a result of which he would emerge 
as the peronist leader providing trade union 
suf^rt for the new regime. With the resig- 
nation last month of the army commander. 
General Ongania (in a f^rsonal protest, it 
seems, against the appointment of a new 
secretary of war), a bulwark of stability has 
been removed. 

The one sure thing is that Argentina has 
not heard the last of Perdn. The union 
leaders still have far to go before their 
take-over bid is complete. Even in the 
*'Weck of Glorification of Kennedy" 
(commemorating his assassination and cele¬ 
brating Senator Robert Kennedy's visit to 
Argentina) Perdn and Eva held their places 
of honour flanking JFK on the railway post- 
. card stalls. Although it is ten years since 
he fled the country, Juan Perdn is a most 
substantial -ghost. 
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Project 
for tomorrow- 

working the 
sea-bed 




Pressure on land resources may one day mean that 
there will be as much activity on the bed of the sea 
as on its surface. In the age of plastics, this is now 
a practical and economic proposition, □ Oil pro¬ 
spectors have already been pushed off dry land. 
Plastics technology applied to undersea working 
space may soon make the sea-bed more attractive to 
them than the waves. Fishermen may follow them, 
transforming fishing into something more like farm¬ 
ing or ranching: plastics will make their breathing 
equipment better and lighter and safer. Coal seams 
under the Dogger Bank may be worked from an 
undersea pithead, with corrosion-free plastics for 
pumping mains and ventilation. □ Plastics will play 
a part in every project of the future, and ICl Plastics 
Division is working now with an eye on the twenty 
first century. This is certainly good for ICL If you 
are planning for the future it could be good for you. 

Action for today- 

ICIRastics 

Development 



IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
PtasUGi DhflUiw, Bmmmt RmA GwSm Giqr, Herti. 
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November 23, 1965 


$20,000,000 

The Japan Development Bank 

Fifteen Year 6*4% Guaranteed F-\ternaI I^oan Bonds 
Due November 15, l^SO 


Unconciitioiially Ciuuraiitred ais to P:i\incut 
of Pritu'ipal and Interest by 


Japan 


Price 97.75% 

plus »«*criicd inlcrent from Novcml'rr 15, 


Tbc First Boston Corporsfion Dillon, Bond A Co. Inc. Smith, Barne}* & (X 
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Kuhn, Leeb i Co. 


Blytb & Co., Inc. 


'J'hc Dominion Securities Corporation 


Eastmon IKIIon, Union Socuritieo k Co. 


Kidder, Peabody k Co. 
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Cari M. Loeb, Rhoades k Co. 


Goldman, Sachs & Co. 
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Jfarrimaii Ripley & Co. 
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Lehman Brothers 


White, Wdd k Co. Dean Wit 

The Daiwa Securities Co. America, Inc. 
The NooMura Securities Co., Ltd. 


Dean Witter k Co, 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner k Smith 
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The NIkko Securities Co., InternationsI, Inc. 
Tanmichi Securities Company of New York, Inc. 
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THE WORLDDAMERICAN SURVEY 


Expansion without 
Escalation ? 


WASHINGTON, DC 

wiCE on his lightning visit to Vietnam this week, when he 
arrived and when he left, the Secretary of Defence, Mr 
McNamara, spoke of the mounting communist military effort in 
South Vietnam and of the necessity of an increased American effort 
in response. Although he spoke of escalation,” he used the wofd 
to describe what the communist side was doing, not what the 
United States intended to do. The war in Vietnam has gro w n 
bigger and more bloody, and the days when it was a guerrilla 
affair seem long ago. The larger American military effort deckled 
upon in July is still being deployed and the conununists have 
responded by sending in many more regular troops from the North; 
Mr McNamara estimates that the rate of infiltration is in course 
of rising from 1,500 a month (the rate last summer) to about 4,500 
a month. This requires more American troops in turn, and the 
decision to send them was taken earlier this month. But there 
is a limit to what the unfinished system of bases and ports can 
take and Mr McNamara’s purpose on his visit was in part to 
find out how these huge engineering works can be expedited and 
used more effectively. 

None of this is officially regarded as ** escalation ” in the sense 
of introducing a new dimension into the war or enlarging its 
international scope. Use of the word is being avoided in Washing¬ 
ton. Thus, while the pressure persists from congressional and 
iither critics for a more general air onslau^t on North Vietnam, 
the intention is still not to yield to it at present. Mr McNamara 
maintained in Saigon that the present military policy was working 
well; he said, using a familiar phrase, we have stopped losing 
the war.” There is a policy calculation, if a somewhat fragile one, 
behind the Administration’s present attitude. The objective for 
which it claims to be fighting is limited and substantially negative, 
to stop North Vietnam from continuing to interfere in the South. 
The Administration docs not want a crushed North Vietnam on 
its hands; still less does it want a crushed North Vietnam as a 
client state of China. In spite of appearances, there are among 
the policy-makers some who think about the politics of life in 
East Asia ; these men accept what the propaganda and the sec 
speeches Often seem to brush aside, that the communist govern¬ 
ment in Hanoi is an independent government which will not will¬ 
ingly submit its destiny to Peking. But if it were crushed by 
massive bombing of the northern temns it might have no recourse 
but to turn to Peking to carry on the war and the chance of a 
satisfactory settlement would become more remote than ever. 

V^en he got back to Washington on Tuesday Mr McNamara 
declined to forecast the level to which the American forces in 
Vietnam may rise, merely observing **it will be a long road 
ahead.” The present strength is 165,700 (101,000 Army; 8,200 
shore-based Navy men excluding the Seventh Fleet; 39,100 
Marines; 17,150 Air Force excluding the elements of Strategic 
Air Command operating from Guam; Coast Guard 250). An 
estimate of a probable strength of 235,000 by the. spring is prob¬ 
ably modest in view of the rate of communist reinforcement and 
Che changed character of the fighting. But the Administration 
refuses to commit itself to any panicular figure, merely intimating 
that it will send whatever numbers are needed to attain the elusive 



*^A long cuor”—Mr McNamara with Ambassador Lodga 


goal. Vietnam has furnisbed a proving ground for a new type 
of formation sponsored by Mr McNamara, the airmobile division 
designed to go into action mainly by helicopter. The experiment 
is now declared a success, and a second such division is to be 
formed—usin^ apparently, men from the existing 101st and 82nd 
airborne divisions as cadres. At one point in Saigon the Secretary 
of Defence spoke of ’’additional air cavalry divisions” in the 
plfural, but some military men in Washington think this was a 
moment of enthusiasm. To raise more than one will take time, 
they think. Moreover, there arc not so many possible theatres of 
war where heticopter-bornc troops are needed in massive numbers 
and, at the same time, enjoy something like immunity from anti¬ 
aircraft fire. Indeed, who can be sure how long that condition 
will persist in Vietnam it.self ? 


Wilderness for Republicans 

WASHINGTON, DC 

HE best measure of how poorly die Republican party has 
responded to its devastating defeat of thirteen months ago is 
the fact that party leaders have publicly stated a ” minimum goal ” 
of thirty scats to be gained in next year’s elections for the House 
of Representatives. Sudi a modest gain would not even coinpen< 
sate for the net loss of thirty-nine seats in 1964. It would leave 
the Democrats with comfortable control of the House by a margin 
of better than three to two. But prominent Republicans are even 
more pe.ssimistic in private than their modest publicly stated goal 
would suggest. Unless some catastrophic event such as a severe 
economic recession or a further steep rise of Vietnamese war 
casualties comes along to help the Republicans, realistic party 
tacticians doubt that there will be much Republican gain at all 
above the present, almost irreducible, minunum. 

This dismal prognosis derives in part from Mr Johnson’s singular 
skill in gathering broad-based support for policies that once divided 
the country sharply. Vet maladroit Republican politicians mu.st 
be given a large share of the responsifailky for the current Demo¬ 
cratic domination of the political scene. As Republican victories 
in New York City and Philaddphia demonkirated a month ago, 
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there are chinks in «he Democratic armour that a pragmatic, oppor¬ 
tunistic political opposition can exploit. But, sad as it may be 
from the standpoint of reviving a real opposition, the Republican 
party simply is not willing to exploit them on any national scale. 

Tins condition can be traced back to the manner in which Mr 
Barry Goldwatcr was nominated for President in 1964. For the 
first time since the nineteen-twenties, power was seized by unpaid 
party workers at the ward level and by the predominantly rural 
Coi^ssmen who represent the party in Washmgton. Tim con¬ 
stituted a revok against long dondnadon of the party by the more 
liberally inclined financiers and industrialists of the eastern sea¬ 
board, many of whom last year bolted into the waiting and con¬ 
genial arms of Mr Johnson. Just as the new conservative leaders 
of the Republican party were not so much interested in winning 
the Ftesidency as in driving out the eastern Republican liberals, 
so they are now less interested in posing a serious challenge to the 
Democrats than in clinging to supremacy within the party. Being 
both more numerous and more resolute than the Republican 
liberals, these conservatives still hold the reins. 


T he result is that, in a country undergoing urbanisation at fri^t- 
ening speed, dhe Republican party’s policy is controlled by 
rural Congressmen whose constituencies are so safe that they can¬ 
not be displaced by the most drastic of Democratic landslides. 
This is rented in the querulous, totally ineffective opposition to 
Mr Johnson’s ** great society ” legislation during the last session of 
Congress. Even worse has been the domination of the state and 
local party machinery, outside a few states on the eastern seaboard, 
by the same inbred band of zealots that nominated Mr Goldwater. 
While realistic enough to realise that Mr Goldwater himself is 
finished as a national politician and that no new right-wing Messiah 
is at hand to succeed him in time for the 1968 presidential election, 
these state and local party leaders arc by no means searching for a 
liberally inclined candidate who might start broadening the party’s 
base. At this moment, astonishing though it may seem, their 
almost unanimous choice for rhe nomination in 1968 would be the 
former Vice President, Mr Nixon, whose chief qualifications are 
that he did practically nothing to stop Mr Goldwater from getting 
the nomination in 1964 and that for the last year he has been 
tirelessly ingratiating himself with the right wing. 

Perhaps the best illustration of the continuing Republican malady 
is found in California, where internal stresses in a state Democratic 
party bloated with long success and enfeebled by public ennui with 
the Democratic Governor, Mr Brown, provide a golden opportunity 
for the RepuMicans in the country’s most populous state. Polls 
show that any Republican of moderately liberal views would be 
excellently placed to defeat Mr Brown for a third term as Governor 
in 1966. But the party workers demand a candidate in the Gold- 
water image. He has been found in Mr Ronald Reagan, who 
seems likely to be nominated even though he is, because of his 
reactionary views, almost the one Republican whom Mr Brown 
can reasonably hope to beat. 

Just a few shafts of light break through the Republican miasma. 
The recent success of Mr John Lindsay in winning the election for 
Mayor of New York City and of similarly liberal Republican candi¬ 
dates in Philadelphia and LouisvDle, Kentucky, in opposing Demo¬ 
cratic machine candidates and winning sign^cant shares of ±e 
Negro vote has excited some Republican pragmatists elsewhere. A 
few younger Republican Congressmen not previously regarded as 
liberals propose to borrow a page from Mr Lindsay’s book by 
attacking big city Democratic machines for excluding poor Negroes 
from any major part in controlling die distribution of federal funds 
tmder the anti-poverty programme. These same younger Con¬ 
gressmen recently prevailed on Representative Ford, the party’s 
leader in the House, who until then had bent over ^ckwards to 
conciliate segregationist Republicans in the South, to cancel a 
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speaking engagement before Republicans in Natchez, Mississippi, 
because Negroes were going to ^^xduded from the audience. 

But the prevailing Republican wind blows in quite anotheir direc¬ 
tion. Mr Lindsay is generally derided by party regulars as an 
apostate who refused to support Mr Goldwater in the presidential 
election and himself ran more as an independent than as a genuine 
Republican. Moreover, not many state party leaders are willing 
to take the same risk as their counterparts in New York and 
Pennsylvania by seeking to broaden their political base even at the 
cost of a right-wing bolt from Republican ranks. Although the 
successes in New York and Philadelphia can be attributed to the 
very fact that the right-wingers were forced out, most party mod*' 
erates adhere religiously to Mr Nixon’s incessantly proclaimed 
doctrine of party unity above all other considerations. 

There cannot be much real chance for genuine party regenera¬ 
tion unless some semblance of party leadership at a national level 
is provided. Governor Rockefeller of New York, the boldest 
figure on the Republican left, has been one of the 
political walking-wounded since his unpopular remarriage in 
1963 ; he faces an uphill struggle even to he elected to a third 
term as Governor in 1966. Governor Scranton of Pennsylvania 
has shown neither inclination nor ability to assume national leader¬ 
ship since his belated effmt to deprive Mr Goldwater of the nomi¬ 
nation in 1964. By seeking to mute his Republicanism during his 
recent campaign, Mr Lindsay has all but read himself out of party 
affairs for the time being. And, as was to be expected, Mr Bliss, 
the party’s national chairman, has been far too timid to try to put 
the party on a new course. 

lliat leaves Mr George Romney, the former head of the Ameri¬ 
can Motors Corporation and Governor of Michigan since 1962. 
Mr Romney is a progressive in the fields-of Negro rights and inter¬ 
national affairs and a moderate in economic matters. But he is 
also an evangelistic preacher and a moraliser, is personally disliked 
by most of the other Republican pditicians, even the libnal ones, 
and has failed so far to attempt to sustain a leading place in the 
party’s national affairs. 

For all that, Mr Romney is just about the Republican party’s 
only hope. Though he has had infinitely less national publicity, 
the opinion polls show him running remarkably close to Mr Nixon 
among Republican supporters (though, of course, he has no suppon 
whatever among the party’s Congressmen, officials and workers). 
For this reason, some liberal Republicans, who have already written 
off the 1966 congressional elections as ano>ther irremediable 
disaster, are allowing themselves to look ahead to 1968 with the 
idea that Mr Romney might win the nomination by luring Mr 
Nixon into the primaries—Krlccrions held in a number of states to 
determine the party's favourite candidate—and giving him a drub¬ 
bing there. Nobody would expect Mr Romney actually to defear 
Mr Johnson in the presidential election, but he would be expected 
to regain millions of voters that Mr Goldwater lost in 1964, 
thereby building a base for better things in the nineteen-seventies. 
Obviously, these are fuzzy far-off dreams, considering the right 
wing’s hammerlock on the RepuUican party today, but they seem 
to be the best hopes which the dispirited opposition party can 
generate at present. 

Interest in the Budget 

T ub word from the Texas White House this week was that 
government spending in the present fiscal year—which is 
nearly half over—is likely to be at least $5 billion higher than was 
planned in last January’s Budget and that, even with revenues 
buoyant, the deficit will amount to $7 or $8 billion instead of 
$5 billion. Vietnam is responsible for the lion’s share of the 
Ugher expenditures—at least $3 billion—^but there are additional 
' crumbs for space, farm price Supports, government workers and 
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If you are the dear-eyed, stcel-trap-hrained, tycoon of 
tomorrow type of person who usually reads Bardays* 
advertisements, you will realise that the opening in 
California of this new member of the Barclays Group not 
only strengthens our IT.S.A, representation, but dramatic¬ 
ally extends our reach in the Western 1 lemisphere. 

Tills new San Francisco bank is fully ecpiipped to jirovido 


up-io-thc-niinute information on local trade and market 
conditions. This information—like the information received 
from other membci's of the Bnrelays Group all over Africa, 
the Mediterranean, the Caribbean and elscuherc—is yours 
for the asking. 

All you need to do is get jnt?o touch with your nearest 
branch of Barclays Bank Limited or Barclays Bank B.C.O. 
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111 Pine Sireetj San Franrism 
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GermanTrade Fairs- 
Worldwide Markets 



To .see what the world has to offer, to malre new 
and helpful contacts, and to collect new ideas— 
these are the facts that make a personal visit to 
the German Trade Fairs worthwhile. 

An exemplar}' organisation pro>ides all the tech¬ 
nical facilities required. You examine the wide 
range of exhibits without being hindered by the 
general public. At the German Trade Fairs you 
are exclusively among experts. 

You are cordially invited. 

German Trade Fairs are worldwide markets for 
consumer and capital goods. One reason for their 
great attraction is the fact tliat they are special- 
iaed trade and technical events arranged for 
experts. At least one fourth of the exhibitors— 
sometimes as many as 50 per cent and more- 
come from abroad. Visitors are thus offered a 
comprehensive review of international supply 
and the trends of world markets. Equally im¬ 
portant aspects are the establishment of personal 
contacts and the remarkable opportunities avail¬ 
able for multilateral business uahsactions. 

M Full details from: 

_ _ ® Embassy of the Federal Republic 

1^9 of Germany, 

W V a3 Belgrave Square, I.ondon, SWi. 
Telephone: BELgra\ia 503 j. 
Ausstellungs- und Messe- iusschuss 
dcr Dcutschcn Wiitschafr c. V., 

31a Engdbenstrisse, 5 Cologne. 
Tefepbone: ai 9091/92. 
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for interest on the national debt. This last item appears to have 
touched the President’s cheap money nerve, for there were hints 
from Austin that he would like to roll back the price of money 
as he rolled back that of aluminium. But in financial circles the 
question is rather how much longer the Federal Reserve authorities 
can put off a rise in the discount rate, the interest which is 
charged on loans to member banks. As the chart shows, the 
Treasury bill rate is now a flick above the discount rate. 

INTEREST RATES 


Xp«r annum Xper annum 



T'he Administration is sitll pleading for time. Mr Fowler, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, said this week that the larger Budget 
deficit in prospect could not be considered a major" inflationary 
threat and that a responsible decision on interest rates could only 
be made in Jai\uary in the light of the President’s Budget decisions 
for the financial year which begins in June, 1966. By then the 
sharp Christmas rise in the demand for bank credit will have 
receded and it mav be easier 10 tell whether strains on plant 
capacity and skilled labour are growing excessive. The 
Administration’s view is that they too may be easing early in the 
new year and that premature tightening of credit might slo-w 
down economic progress. The Administration may also have in 
mind the retirement, expected in January, of Mr Baldorston, one 
of the strongest advocates of tighter credit among the Governors 
of the central bank; a succe.s$or might be Found who was mure 
sympathetic to the ” new economics.” 

l*\'en if ihc Federal Reserve Board were convinced that stronger 
measures were in order—and of this there is no certain sign— 
it would I'acc a problem in the banks. They have issued some 
$16 billion in Certificates of Deposit to corporations with money 
on their hands. But a rise in the discount rate, forcing up the 
whole structure of interest rates, might set off a flight of these 
deposits, many of which arc tied down only until the end of the 
year, into more profitable investments unless the limit on interest 
on the CDs were also raised. If the banks were forced to sell 
off bonds ro meet this demand the already slumping bond market 
would sink further. In November the Treasury found far fewer 
takers than it had expected for nearly $10 billion worth of notes 
which carried the highest yield for any Treasury offering since 1959. 


Crisis of Candour 

P RESIDENT JOHNSON has ncvcf shown any inclination to take 
former President Truman’s advice to sensitive politicians: 
If you can’t stand the heat, get out of the kitchen.” Mr Johnson 
likes his job but imagines that he can turn down the heat. Yet 
as the critidsm of his foreign policies mounts, his efforts to combat 
it only stir up more adverse comment. To be fair, Mr Johnson 


made, through his press secretary, Mr Moyers, a brave effort to be 
noble about last week-end’s well-mannered march through Wash¬ 
ington of about 20,000 Americans who disagree with him over 
Vietnam. The President, said Mr Moyers, believed demonstrations 
to be part of the ** freedom guaranteed to all Americans.” The 
very reasonableness of the marchers compelled Mr Johnson to pay 
attention to the dissenters. They did not call for an unrealistic 
immediate withdrawal but rather for an end to the bombing and 
an opening of peace talks. Yet even-tempered Mr Moyers can¬ 
not conceal Mr Johnson’s distaste for criticism, political journalists 
and press conferences. 

Meanwhile, what Washington columnists have diagnosed as a 
crisis of confidence in the Administration’s frankness is continuing. 
It began with the revelations that North Vietnam had once made 
overtures toward negotiations to end the war and had been brushed 
off. More damaging even than the rejection of these feelers was 
President Johnson’s denial, beginning with the words “candour 
compels me,” that they had ever been made. The Administration 
also was somewhat devious in acknowledging its part in forcing 
down the rise in price in aluminium. More unflattering still have 
been the leaks to newspapers of the supposedly secret testimony 
given to the Senate Foreign Relations Committee about the lAmeri- 
can intervention in the uprising in the Dominican Republic. What 
the leaked testimony says, in effect, is that the United States had 
asked to be invited to send Murines for the protection of Americans 
in the Dominican Republic, as a pretext for intervening to get 
a pro-.American government. Senator Fulbright, the committee’s 
chairman, says that he docs not know how the secret transcripts 
of the hearing reached the press. But the fact that they have will 
only increase the coldness which the President feels fi>r his old 
friend for openly criticising his foreign policy. 

Adminiscration officials are also unhappy about the newspaper 
coverage of the Vietnamese war ; they have complained to the 
Ne 7 v Yofk Times about a grim picture of American soldiers killed 
in ambush. The Department of Defence is considering imposing 
cen.'torship ; its chief grievance is a .spate of realistic reporting in 
which on one occasion American troops were said to have shor 
wounded Victcong. General Westmoreland, commander of 
American forces in Vietnum. has been more worried about exag¬ 
gerated reports of American victories ; these may mislead the 
public into expecting a swift end to the fighting (he has also 
reminded his men to treat prisoners correctly). And American 
war correspoiidenis have charged in turn that United States 
military spokesmen near the battlefields are largely to blame for 
the steady stream of misinformation about the war which is being 
delivered to Americans at home. 

What's Biting Exports? 

T ie October figures on foreign trade have brought no con.sola- 
tion to the people who arc wringing their hands over America’s 
shrinking trade surplus. Imports continued to race ahead while 
exports only inched forward. This year’s fall in the trade surplus 
is expected to be at least $1.5 billion—almost enough to have 
wiped out the deficit in the international balance of payments. 
Exporters at the recent Foreign Trade Convention in New York 
held the government’s own efforts to right the international balance 
partly to blame: the inclusion, in particular, of loans for exports 
under the ceilings imposed on the foreign lending of commercial 
banks. 

Such foreign lending was $100 million lower in the third 
quarter than it had been in December, 1964, leaving room to 
grow under the ceiling of almost $500 million. But even inside 
the government there are men who feel chat the restriction is 
harmful (though export finance is supposed to have priority) and 
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now exporting companies arc being asked lo tell incir experience ; 
questionnaires are l^ing sent to 3,500 firms and, \»^le then: replies 
will not be back in time to affect the new ceilings, next year might 
bring an exemption for export finance. 'I'bc official view is that 

the sluggishness of ex¬ 
ports is due, apart from 
the shipping strike, to 
the boom at home and 
g ro w i n g protection 
^ abroad. American manu¬ 
factures, operating closer 
to capacity, arc less in¬ 
clined to look overseas 
1 for markets, while the 
growth of world trade 
has been slowed down 
by other countries' 
0 cftiH*ts to balance their 
international accounts. 

With the Trade Expansion Act of 1962 due to expire in 1967, 
and no signs of progress toward the big across-the-l^ard cuts in 
tariffs which it made possible, American officials are beginning 
to say that the United States may have to reconsider its policy 
of working for freer, non-discriminatory mulrilateral trade. In 
Geneva Mr Blumenthal, the deputy special trade negotiator, has 
talked of missing the tide ; ar home Mr Connor, whose belief in 
rhe Kennedy Round of tariff cuts was in doubt when he became 
Secretary of Commerce, has spoken more sharply of the risk <)f 
American rctaliatiim and has urged American businessmen to 
spend 1966 considering legislation they would like to substitute 
for the Trade Expansion Act if it expires without bearing fruit: 
perhaps provision for a free trade area or more bilateral pacts like 
that with Canada for free trade in motor cars. Even on policy 
toward the less developed countries the United States is slightly 
modifying its long-standing opposition to preferential treatment of 
their exports. Much of this talk may be no more than psychological 
warfare and the President, who ha.s shown no great interest in 
trade problems, has given no hint of his position. But for freer 
trade it may be 1966 or never. 


War over Poverty 

A s it enters its second year, the War on Poverty cannot seem 
to stay out of trouble. Its commander-in-chief, Mr Sargent 
Shriver, is under attack from all sides except the White House, 
where he is still in high favour. With the President's backing, 
Mr Shriver, a Kennedy in-lu\v and bard-driving optimist, seems 
to have won the latest skirmish. The attack came in the form 
of news stories claiming that members of the Budget Bureau 
(and some now say, even the Vice-President, Mr Humphrey) 
believed that the war on poverty would move faster if the idealistic 
insistence on involving the pour themselvos in its administration 
were dropped. Perhaps this policy has helped to bog down the 
anli-pin’erry efTons. Not only is ii h<trd to find numbers of poor 
people willing and able to sit on administrative councils but city 
ptfiiticians, led by the Confciv icc of United States Mayors, arc 
appalled at being asked to invite iiisgrunilcd minoriries to help 
them porcel out generous federal giants. But Mr Shriver has 
squelched th9.nimours that in his \v.:r the poor have been demoted 
10 the nmU 

Thcf<it femains that the Community Action Programmes, the 
hearti^lf-t^he anti-poverty crusade, have had enormous difficulty 
io $IACrii|§'clcar or local politics. In New York, the controversial 
Harlem's anti-poverty project, has bad $2.2 million 
in fodcfai aid frozen while the Dc^rrment of Justice looks at 



its books. The funds will be restored if the director, an ally of 
Representative Adam Clayton Powell, takes a 9CHlay leave of 
ab^nce. There arc worse scandals in other cities. Yet rather than 
reduce the share—45 per cent—of the anti-poverty budget that 
goes to Community Action Programmes, Mr Shriver has acted to 
strengthen them by putting his most successful venture, Operation 
Head Start, a pre-school plan for deprived children, under Com¬ 
munity Action's wing. But here even success has l^ought head¬ 
aches, for the enthusiasm for Head Start projects has created a 
log-jam of requests at the Office of Economic Opportunity, the 
federal pmxrty agency, and funds have moved slowly enough to 
raise numerous complaints and further to demoralise the staff, 
many of whom are unpaid volunteers. 

But it is inconceivable that the sprawling War on Poverty could 
proceed without controversy. And it is proceeding, as Mr Shriver 
insists. Among $17.7 million in new grants handed out last month, 
$8.5 million will go to Watts in l.os Angeles, the scene of last 
summer's riots. Twenty-seven new Neighbourhood Youth Corps 
projects have been added to over a thousand begun last year. 
These, which create jobs for young people, cither to give them 
experience of work or money for studying, are under the j-urisdic- 
tion of the Department of Labour, with funds dispensed by local 
city balls. Not surprisingly, these projects have b^n popular and 
quickly organised—although with some complaints that politicians' 
nieces have driven to their poverty-project jobs in red convertibles. 
I'he Job ('orps is also expanding, alihouoh it is a trickier opera¬ 
tion, as it takes youih from the slums and installs them in resi¬ 
dential work camps. Under the OEO’s direction $1.6 million will 
al.so go to feed half a million hungry Mississippians and more than 
$10 million to new programmes next vear to reach America's 
five million aged poor, both to end their isolation and to train 
some for useful work as home helps. 

Allies of 
Smog 

l-ROM A CORRHSPONDl-N'l 
IN LOS ANGELES 

N what seems like a 
colossal piece of mis¬ 
timing, the oil com¬ 
panies on the west coast 
chose the week after l.os 
Angeles had endured its 
w'orst bout of smog in 
nearly a decade to uy to 
overthrow such legisla¬ 
tion as already exists to 
combat air pollution. The Western Oil and Gas Association, 
which represents both the producers and users of petroleum, has 
asked the courts to hall the enforcement of regulations which Iknit 
or prohibit the burning of fuel oil in the Los Angeles area. The 
oil companies arc pressing their attack still further by challenging 
the basic State Air Pollution Control Act of 1947, ^hkh first 
authorised the creation of smog control districts with regulatory 
powers. The companies argue that setting up such districts with 
police powers vi^as unconstitutional. If the courts agree, the whole 
anti-smog programme in California would be seriously damaged. 

The dirty browm pall hanging over the Los Angeles basin and 
drifting up and down the coast has been evidence that the menace 
of smog remains real, in spite of much-advertised measures to end 
it. These include legislation requiring the installation of devices 
to eliminate pollution from the crank-cases of motor cars and, for 
gew cars, from the exhaust pipes. California's example seems 
likely to be followed by the whole country under amendments to 
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New York's 
Other Island 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN MANHATTAN 
New York’s last frontier—and its final 
chance for the proper planning of spaces 
which arc still unspoiled—is Staten 
Island. The city has allowed four of its 
five boroughs to be developed on the grid¬ 
iron plan imposed on Manhattan in the 
nineteenth century. Now the fifth 
borough, Richmond on Staten Island, 
which has withstood progress,” thanks to 
its water defences, is threatened with the 
same fate. 

Staten Island lies forty minutes by ferry 
southeast from Manhattan, down near 
the mouth of New York Harbour where 
its forested hills and slender church spires 
have provided a welcome for generations 
of sea travellers. When the Verrazano 
Bridge was opened last year, the island’s 
open land attracted the eager eye of 
builders who were enabled by the bridge 
to move in bulldozers and concrete mixers 
from Brooklyn. Such destruction of 
natural beauty has been taken for granted 
in the past, but this time it is proving not 
so easy. The result is a series of skirm¬ 
ishes between local interests, commercial 
builders, contending forces within the city 
government and even between two sets of 
planners. 

The occasion of these struggles is a 
bumpy whale-shaped piece of land rising 
to about 409 feet, thirteen miles long and 
three times as big as Manhattan. The 
northwestern part, flat and marshy, tied to 
New Jersey by bridges, suffering the over¬ 
flow of its petrochemical plants and 
its smells, would repel the staunchest 
planner. But a high ridge cuts this malo¬ 
dorous section off from the rest of the 
island, provides a potential green belt 
down its spine and gives shelter to thick 
forests, glacial lakes, handsome houses, 
colleges, small farms and some infectious 
pockets of suburban rot. City workers 
commute to Manhattan by ferry and 
artists, farmers, refugees from Greenwich 



Village and substantial businessmen live 
in this southeastern section. This treasure 
of wild land, parks, garden space 
and ocean beaches could be set aside 
for the delight and refreshment of 
the crowded metropolis. Or it could be 
developed, either by the city, to provide 
much needed public housing, or by private 
interests. 

Conservative residents, who value the 
island’s isolation, are opposed to change 
of any kind, especially to tall blocks of 
flats and to government planning. Such 
planning is also anathema to their strange 
allies, the property developers and 
builders who, having filled most of the 
empty land in other boroughs, look 
greedily at this one. Some officials in the 
New York city government who have to 
find the money to pay the city’s running 
expenses would like to sell city-owned 
land on Staten Island to the highest 
bidder, regardless of the effect which this 
might have on the island’s future or of the 
long-term loss to the city. 

Opposed to these giants stands a group 
of eager Davids who want the city to be 
intelligent and far-sighted about the use 
to be made of Staten Island. In the lead 
are the City Planning Commission of New 
York, which has yet to draw up the much- 
needed master plan for the city, and the 
Staten Island Citizens Planning Com¬ 
mittee. This group of volunteers, which 
is rapidly becoming a political force, wants 
neighbourhood plans that will replace 


rigid gridirons with curving cul-de-sacs; 
they are studying Britain’s green belts and 
Civic Trust for mechanisms which may 
be transplanted. To them the phrase 
urban renewal — re-development with 
federal help—is at once a hope and a 
refuge. Thanks to such local efforts some 
wild land, used by the Girl Scouts as a 
camp-site, has been saved for a park. 

Until recently, much of the energy of 
the progressives has been spent on a 
thousand-acre tract of woods and lakes on 
the southeast shore known as the Annan- 
dalc-Huguenot area. Of this some 70 per 
cent is vacant and within it the city owns 
six hundred beautiful acres. Many people, 
including those in the City Planning Com¬ 
mission, feel that this is an ideal area for 
urban renewal and in 1963 it was ofiicia- 
ally “designated” as such. But in 1964 
the Mayor, under pressure from private 
developers, killed the project. This in 
turn stimulated counter pressures and last 
spring the Mayor allowed planning to be 
resumed. Much hinges on the quick and 
solid success of this relatively small 
scheme. If the city can be persuaded that 
this is the proper, popular and profitable 
way to handle empty land, the disastrous 
short-term policy of selling basic resources 
for current running expenses may end. 
If not, Staten Island will go the dismal 
way of Queens and the Bronx. 

What is urgently required is a viable 
plan for the whole island. The only one 
in sight is of that of the second level 
planners in the Regional Plan Commis¬ 
sion, who seem less interested in the 
island’s charm than in its position in a pro¬ 
jected road system which would enable 
lorries to move from Philadelphia and the 
West straight through to Boston without 
tangling with New York traffic jams. The 
new Verrazano Bridge is a key fink in this 
dream. There was much relief this 
summer, therefore, when the federal 
authorities announced a grant of $100,000 
to New York for a comprehensive city 
plan, with the main emphasis on recrea¬ 
tion. In any such plan Staten Island, with 
its beaches and open land, must play a 
large part. 


the Clean Air Act approved this autumn by Congress. In Cali¬ 
fornia at both the official and papular level such measures have 
generally been regarded as solving the worst of the problem, but 
some experts insist that smog will never be cured until steps are 
taken to control the emission of oxides of nitrogen. These are the 
key ingredient in the chemical process by which sunlight, acting 
upon pollutants in the atmosphere, causes eye irritation, aggravates 
respiratory diseases and damages plants. Now the State Board of 
Health seems to have been convinced, but this is only the begin¬ 
ning. Technically the problem may be harder to solve than the 
earlier ones, and both energetic official action and an enlightened 
public opinion will be needed, neither of which can be counted 
upon. Once the smog recedes, the old inertia is only too likely 
to return. 

The oil companies may be trying to take advantage of the present 


dissension among government officials over air pollution. Recent!] 
Mr Yorty, the Mayor of Los Angeles, who is ambitious to be th< 
Democratic nominee for Governor next year, charged Governoi 
Brown, his chief rival, with timidity and indecision in carrying ou 
legislation to end smog ; Mr Brown’s heated reply hardly clearec 
the air. The State Senate went home for this year after rejectinf 
a Bill to require the installation on all second-hand cars of device: 
to control pollutants in exhaust fumes. The Governor is to cal 
a special session in February to revive this Bill and to considei 
other legislation dealing with air pollution, but the authoritiei 
find it easier to wrangle about smog than to do anything about it 
One reason is that motor cars are such a lucrative source of stat< 
revenue. Perhaps the oil companies are just trying to blow ui 
the old fa9ade of so-called control of air pollution and to make 1 
fresh start possible. 
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The Token Trade 


B oor tokhns limited, a subsidiary company of the Booksellers' 
Association, achieved sales of more than a million pounds 
last year for the first time. Book tokens arc now a household 
word: they have been in existence since 1932, and the idea was 
suggested earlier, by Harold Raymond of Chatto and Windus in 
1926. Perhaps unfairly, as presents they have a slight aura of 
*Mast resort," of being only a shade better than a tip. This 
irrational feeling of disappointment is probably a relic of child¬ 
hood. But though children may sometimes receive book tokens 
because they are ** good for them " and will encourage the habit 
of reading, they get them just as often because the giver is ignorant 
of their exact ages or true interests ; which is also true of any 
vouchers scheme (one can now give anything from a 45 rpm 
record to a ski-ing holiday with these), and book tokens have the 
advantage over vouchers issued by individual shops or firms that 
they can be exchanged anywhere. They were certainly the first in 
the field in this respect. 

In their early years, from November 1932 to March 1936, the 
total turnover was £12^^000, In 1938 the turnover for the year 
was £ioiyOOO, Then the war gave book tokens an enormous 
boost. The figures for 1942 and 1943 were 1^230,000 and 
£402,000 respectively: as reading became one of the few pleasures 
left in life, books, which were produced with difficulty to utility 
standards in the face of an acute paper shortage but which were 
free of purchase tax, became popular. People bought up every¬ 
thing they could lay hands on, and many publishers liquidated 
old, unsold stocks that they had thought to have on their own 
hands for ever. 

About 1,400,000 tokens are now sold every year. The total 
domestic turnover of the book trade is roughly £55 million, and 
it is estimated that £1.2 million of this involves tokens. They 
start at 3s. fid. and can go up to 50 guineas or more. Seven 
values of stamp can be used in any combination: the most popular 


ones arc 5s. and 7s. 6d.« bought to make up round figures of, 
say, £1, fur which there is no single stamp, rather than as units. 
The biggest stamp is worth 5 guineas. To begin with, the average 
value of a token was 6s. 8d. It is now 15s. 4d. and the average 
price of a book for adults is 23s. 6d., but people often add cash 
to the token to get the book they want, so the amount spent on 
books bought basically with tokens is higher than the value of 
tokens sold. 

The revenue in tokens comes from the fourpenny surcharge on 
the card itself, which stays the same whether the stamp value 
is 3s. fid. or 30 guineas. The cost of administering the scheme is 
low (about two per cent of the turnover) and so is the coat of 
production. There were six new designs last year, of which four 
are still in print. This year there are seven, so including a few 
older ones a bookseller can offer a choice of upwards of a dozen 
cards. As with birthday cards, the public likes pictures of flowers, 
animals and ships-in-full-sail best; not surprisingly, as book tokens 
do double duty as greetings cards and gifts. But the firm tries 
to keep a balance between trad and mod: the new designs include 
a Mir6, Michelangelo's head of David, and a puppet pop group 
for children. 

No one knows what proportion of tokens is given to children, 
but it must be pretty large, especially at Christmas. Visitors to 
the recent children’s book show in London, organised by the 
children’s book group of the Publishers’ Association and the 
National Book League, will have been impressed by the number 
and range of books on show, and by their general good design 
and clear, bright illustrations. British booto for children are 
possibly the best in the world ; but British children are also lucky 
in having some of the best public libraries, and they consequently 
have less incentive to buy books for themselves. A token docs 
at least take them into a bookshop and encourage them to be 
buyers as well as borrowers. There used to be a scheme. 
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especially aimed at children's small funds, 
of book tallies worth sixpence each, which 
could be collected until the price of a book 
was reached. They had series of pictures 
like cigarette cards and seemed a good idea, 
but purchase tax required a total sur¬ 
charge of I ^d. on each sixpenny unit, which 
children did not see the fun of, and the 
scheme was dropped in the X950S. 

Book tokens, on the contrary, have pro¬ 
liferated. New Zealand and South Africa 
have schemes modelled on our own and 
Australia is considering one. The Ameri¬ 
cans collected a lot of gen about tb^ British 
system, went ahead on different lines and 
lud a (top. In Europe the Dutch have a 
flourishing scheme of a different kind, and 
the Scandinavians and west Germans are 
thinking things over. The French have 
shown interest too, but their central book¬ 
selling body has not yet adopted any 
definite plan. Book Tokens Limited have 
exchange arrangements with their opposite 
number in South Africa and, more recently, 
in Holland. Also in the international field, 
^e company used to be the distributing 
body in Britain for Uncsco book coupons, 
which can be bought in dollar values with 
national currency in any Uncsco member 
state for the purchase of educational, 
scientific and cultural material in other 
countries. But the number of coupons 
purchased in Britain to send abroad was 
infinitesimal compared with those flowing 
in from emergent nations. The scheme is 
now run in the United Kingdom by the 
United Nations Association. 

One of Book Tokens’ latest innovations, 
begun a few months ago and financed jointly 
by themselves out of their reserves and by 
the Publishers’ Association, is a subsidiary 
called Book Trade Improvement Limited: 
the idea is to make loans to individual book¬ 
sellers anxious to improve their image and 
their sales with new shop-fronts or re¬ 
organised interiors. Like other small busi¬ 
nesses, bookshops tend to get pushed out of 
central sites by big chains. The new com¬ 
pany is not intenwd to present booksellers 
with expensive High Street leases, but to 
help them attract customers whatever the 
position or size of their shop. It is em¬ 
phasised that only serious booksellers are 
to be considered—not people whose shops 
are ’’full of handbags and stationery.” 

Another much more controversial idea, 
which Book Tokens would be prepared to 
administer or advise upon if it came into 
being, is that of student book vouchers. In 
theory (,1^ of the student’s grant is meant 
to go towards books and equipment, but at 
present there js no cMigation on him to 
spend any of k in this The officisd 
view, however unrealistic, » that students 
are responsible enough to use the com¬ 
ponents of their grants properly. Tht 
National UniM of Students feels, aasong 
other th|p& ^t most grams arc not big 
^^gh on anyway and that, unt3 
'Compulsory vouchers would not be 
There arc all sorts of odicr 
nwjcffls: arts students need more books, 
firo&ee students need more equipment, so 
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that there would have to be some kind ct 
sliding scale of vouchers in proportion to 
the rest of the according to subject 
requirements. Again, many students do not 
get maximum grants: seme get only a mini¬ 
mum £so a year, which cannot, arithmeti¬ 
cally, be divided into the elements of £35 
for books, for vacation maintenance 
and £tl for travelling expenses that are 
induded in maximum grants. So there 
might have to be two sliding scales, related 
to the course of study and the size of a 
gram. 

Would the complications be worthwhile? 
It is impossible, even for a student, not 
to buy certain basic books: for instance, 
the i^ht edition, of ''Beowulf” (in its 
newly disputatious glory), or Stubbs’s 
Charters, or Keynes, or L^s and Shent. 
These are going to be bought with or with¬ 
out a voucher scheme, and they are usually 
among the most expensive books. For the 
rest, the habit of book-<buying will not in¬ 
evitably be encouraged by compulsion. 


A History of Printing in Britain 

By Colin Qair. 

Cassell, 314 pages, illustrated. 508. 

In the early days of pictorial magazines such 
as the Illustrated London News (1842) it 
was the practice for a large subject to be 
divided among a number of wood engravers. 
Their completed blocks were bolted together 
and the lines of junction skilfully touched 
out. This method is the only practicable one 
with so large a subject as the history of 
printing in these islands. Other men’s words 
scattered in monographs, biographies, 
articles, dictionary and catalogue entries and 
specialist accounts have been assembled, 
with proper acknowledgement, by Mr Colin 
Qair to form this long-needed hook. His 
own original work is incorporated and he 
exhibits the critical selection, the respect for 
accuracy and the tailoring of narrative that 
come from wide knowledge. 

So crammed with facts are the pages that 
few seekers of information on any aspect of 
British printing will find nothing to the 
point. (A notable omission is the growth 
of organised labour.) The first part of the 
book is rather a history of printers than of 
prmting and the amount of space given to 
every Tom, Dick and Harry who had a 
press during the first century or so after 
Caxton may deter readers needing a more 
general outline. This will be found in sub¬ 
sequent pages and on certain aspects, such 
as provincial printing and the beginning of 
a syildicaie, that at Eliot’s Court, Mr Qair 
does well. 

Erasmus wrote in 1522 Chat '‘printers, 
with^ a brazen face, follow the satyrlsts* 
maxim: ‘Money smells go^ whatever it 
is made of *,” and the Laudian Statutes of 
1630 condemned '' mechanick printers 
(mostly on the look our for the acquisition 
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Students who like buying books will do so 
anyway, aiM the others, exercising much 
patience and ingenuity, will make do with 
the motley array of class, college, faculty 
and university libraries at their disposal, 
and with borrowing.' Students are apt to 
rebel against rules. They are untidy and 
constantly lose things-4>ook vouchers 
would be eminently losable. Those who 
prefer beer to books would cash in with 
•bibliophile friends: even with a traveller’s 
cheque typ^ of voucher such as . has been 
suggested, needing a signature at the time 
of purchase for comparison with that on 
the first page, students could stfll '' buy ” 
books by proxy lor a friend and get cash 
in exchange. And anyway, if so many safe¬ 
guards aire gomg to be needed, the idea be¬ 
comes too artificial to have much i^int. 
Compared with the simplicity of ordinary 
book tokens, it seems pretty nightmarish. 
But, then, people probably said the same 
thing about book tokens before they got 
going. 


of money) ” to which they freely sacrificed 
craftsmanship. This war between purse 
and spirit is fundamental to the history of 
British printing. Those who recognised that 
a trade inherently mass producing requires 
mass markets have always been dominant. 
By their efforts technical innovations early 
transformed that trade into an industry. 
Mr Qair not only describes the major in¬ 
ventions but also glances at others, such as 
the automatic ink pump (1915), which, 
though less spectacular than rotaries, mech¬ 
anised casters and filmsetters, contributed to 
efficiency. But the war has echoes in his 
own breast so that he discards the industri¬ 
alists, after a tribute to the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury William Clowes, in favour of his own 
preference—^for those who have maintained 
printing to be a minor art—and their 
achievements irradiate the last part of his 
book. 

Because of the text the book is worth yes. 
Some illustrations are perhaps better than 
none; it is, however, difficult to under¬ 
stand a principle of selection that omits all 
twentieth century printing but admits an 
apocryphal portrait of Caxton, an arrange¬ 
ment cl blocks in a travesty of chronological 
order, and the wasteful use of a colour tint 
when so much cries out for visual treatment. 



Purse versus Spirit 
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Christmas 


The Oxford Book of Carols 

Percy Daarmer RalphVaughanWilliams Martin Shaw 

Most famous, most widely used of all enrol books. 25th impression. 
Words and music 1 Is 6</ nst Words only 5s 6t/ net Music only 
ds Gd net 

The Carlyles at Home 

THEA HOLME 

*... an enchanting account of personal relations ..Yorkshire Post 
tUustrations by L ynton Lamb 305 net 


H. W. FOWLER'S 

A Dictionary of Modern English Usage 

Revised by Sir Ernest Gowers 

*. . brims with useful inform.ition The Sunday Tunes 
., magnificently revised .. ' Btfminghant Post 
Second edition 25s th H 


The Concise Oxford Dictionary 

Newly revised edition 2o5 rwt, wtih thumb index 30s rtet 
A/so avaitab/e in superior bindings 


Lady Elizabeth and the Grosvenors 

Life in a Whig Family 1822-1839 
GERVAS HUXLEY 

.. successful and indeed, irresistible.. .* Financial Times 
Wustiated 355 net 


Cruising Under Sail 

ERIC C. HISCOCK 

'New editions ol old booivs seldom excite interest... There are 
exceptions, of course, such os the Bible. Dickens. Shakespeare and 
Cruising Under Seif.. ' Birmingham Post Second edition 
Illustrated 555 net 


The Journal of the 

Rev. William Bagshaw Stevens 

Edited by Georgina Galbraith 

*... a mine of information for students of the eiqliteunth century.. .* 
Biiiningharn Post illustrated 635 net 


Puzzles and Paradoxes 

T. H. O'BEIRNE 

'Recreational mathematics' and logical reasoning. A book to challenge 
the intelligence but no groat mathematical skill is needed. 
iltustrsted 30s net 


The Oxford Dictionary of Quotations 

Over 40,000 quotations 455 net Also The Concise Oxford Dictionary 
of Quotations, 5,700 quotations Paper covers ' Ss Gd net 
(Oxford Paperbacks^ 


R.V.W. 

A Biography of Ralph Vaughan Williams 

URSULA VAUGHAN WILLIAMS 

U/ustrated SOs net 


The Works of Ralph Vaughan Williams 

MICHAEL KENNEDY 

Illustrated SOs net 

‘Here, in meticulous detail, the composer’s widow and the composer's 
friend have given us a living picture of the man and the musician that la 
unlikely to superseded for a long time to come.' The Guardian 


mndmsk to too tho World'* Classics 

for presents that last a lifetime. New in the series: Palyrave's Golden 
Treasury, with a new fifth book selected by John Press 7s Gd net 


English History 1914-1945 

A. J. P. TAYLOR 

'This is the real stuff of ii.story.. * The Economist 
‘Fat ihe general reader there is nothing to (ouch it .Punch 
'.. compulsive as well as compulsory reading ...' Tne Observer 
45s net (Oxford Histai y of England) 
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BIOGRAPHY 

A Good Cotnpa^oa 


William Wordiworth, A Biography s 

The Later Years, 1803-1850 
By Mary Moorman. 

Oxford University Press. 648 pages, yot. 

The Laadacape of Memory: A Study 
0/ Wordsworth's Poetry 
By Christopher Salvesen. 

Edward Arnold. 214 pages. 30s. 

** I think it would be quite impossible for 
anyone who had once been in Words¬ 
worth’s company ever again to think 
anything* he &I8 written silly.” This was 
the verdict of the sister of William Rowan 
Hamilton, who got to know the poet when 
he visited them in Dublin in 1829. She 
mentions his ” unaffected simplicity and 
dignity ... an indescribable superiority, 
both intellectual and moral, stamped upon 
him in his very silence.” Mrs Moorman 
has been in Wordsworth’s company for a 
good many years. The first volume of this 
definitive biography came out in 1957, and 
behind that lay a considerable period of 
patient and loving labour. It is not sur¬ 
prising that she regards Wordsworth’s 
character, actions ai^ writings with a 
friend’s devoted loyalty, though in this 
volume she has had to chronicle his less 
attractive aspects and less important poetry. 
She duly records the unamiable traits— tbit 
self-righteousness and egotism, the dread 
of political reform, the ungraciousness that 
could be so wounding ; but an extenuating 
circumstance is nearly always found, a sym¬ 
pathetic interpretation given. This is not 
to suggest that her judgment is clouded by 
partially; rather, that her long acquaint¬ 
ance wi& the daily life of the Wordsworths 
has enabled her to exercise the sort of 
tolerant understanding that is proper 
between friends. 

Eighteen hundred and seven would seem 
more natural than 1803 as die dividing line 
between the early and the later years. It 
was after the completion of The White Doe 
of Rylstone that the unmistakable decline 
in Wordsworth’s poetic powers set in. This 
division, however, would perforce have led 
to an unmanageably stout first volume, and 
a second devoid of any high poetic achieve¬ 
ments. As early as 1811 Wordsworth con¬ 
fessed in a letter to a comparative stranger: 

1 am shocked to And how mdifferent 1 am 
becoming concerning chingi upon which so 
much of my life has been employed, 1 am 
iMH quite 41 years of age, yet I seem to have 
lost all personal interest in everything which 
1 have composed. 

The mood of depression and Indifference 
did not persist; but the best half of his life 
unquestionably was over, though he 
doi^edly continued for the next forty years 
to make the composition of poetry his 
central occupation. Only an uncridcal 
reader would condemn the later poems 
wholesale. Several attempts have recently 


been made to argue that they have been 
undeservedly neglected. Mrs Moorman 
treats them with respe^ whenever they 
merit it, diough she sometimes permits her¬ 
self a touch of irony or a tart comment. 

It is a triumph to have dealt so 
thoroughly and at the same time so read¬ 
ably with an exceptionally well documented 
life. The Wordsworths and their friends 
were inveterate letter-writers, and because 
fame came early, the amount of extant 
Wordsworthiana to be digested by a 
biographer is truly daunting. Mrs Moor¬ 
man’s combination of narrative and critical 
comment is done with both authority and 
grace. 

Mr Salvescn’s book is a careful and 
highly intelligent study of the way in which 
Wordsworth’s creativity was related to his 
intensely personal sensibility 10 Time. This 
was fused with a very strong feeling for 
” the visible landscape world,” and with an 
almost tireless urge towards self-con- 
tcmplation. It is therefore well worth 
enquiring in what manner and how con¬ 
sciously did Wordsworth use his memory 
for literary ends? Mr Salvesen traces a 
development through three stages—^^the 
picturesque, the sensuous and the mystical 
treatment of landscape and natural objects 
which he experienced, remembered and 
re-created. He does not examine poetry 
later than The White Doe, for after that, 
as he remarks, 

the past was no longer the living power it had 

once been ; the deepest current of feeling in 

Wordsworth's nature, the continuous presence 

of his own past, had gone. 

And with it bad gone the power to create 
great poetry. 

Gentleman Player 

Editorial: Memoin 
By Colin R. Goote. 

Eyre and SpotUswoode. 342 pages. 42s. 

” This is my little story, and not a rehash of 
history.” So, characteristically, Sir Colin 
Coote mutes Us tale. But, in a lifetime of 
politics and journalism, he has been at any 
rate present while history was in its fashion 
being made, and the big names of his day 
pop in and out of his easily, told and loosely 
tied reminiscences. He met most, knew 
many, and is shrewd and generally kindly 
about them. 

His kindness has its limits. He is unkind, 
for instance, to Robin Barrington Ward 
whom he tussled with at The Times over 
appeasement in the thirties. The two men 
drew opposite conclusions from their same 
deep youthful experience in the first war’s 
trenches. Both were sure that it should not 
happen kgain. But Barrington-Ward’s way 
was concDiation, and Hitler mocked it; 
Coote’s way was resisranco. This is where 
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feeiii^ breaks into Sir Coliii’a relaxed and 
urbane pagea. The two ^ great climacterics ” 
of his life the First World War, 

which 1 was lucky to survive, and the 
appeasement period which the country was 
lucky to survive.” No doubf the verdict 
nowadays is on his side in this matter. But 
it is ha^y worthy of him to suggest that 
” the r^soning of poor B.W.” was already 
flawed in 1938 by the illness that preceded 
his death ten years later. It was, as always 
with fiar^gton-Ward (and with Sir Colin 
too), a fair and honest argument. 

One of Barrington-Ward’s favourite 
phrases (when he ^ited The Times and 
Coote had gone to the Daily Telegraph) was 
** if they [the readers] only knew how it was 
done.” One of the rewards of this book is 
that it does give good glimpses of how news¬ 
papers are run and written. In 1963 Sir 
Colin favoured Lord Home for prime min¬ 
ister because of his ” preference in principle 
for the amateur over the professional.” It is 
as an amateur (in the true sense) that he 
presents himself here. But he is of course 
a most seasoned professional. He says his 
knighthood was ” clearly a compliment to 
the Daily Telegraph rather than myself.” It 
was not, of course ; it was the recomtion of 
a successful and accomplished Journalist 
and editor. 

Second*Line Prime 
Minister 

Addlngtoii 

By Philip Ziegler. 

Collins. 478 pages, illustrated. 30s. 

Recent years have seen biographical re¬ 
appraisals of several of England’s second 
line prime ministers, men such as Spencer 
Perceval, Lord Liverpool and Lord Derby. 
Now it is the turn of Henry Addington, 
first Viscount Sidmouth, who is the subjea 
of this new study by Mr Philip Ziegler. 
Smoothly written, eminently readable and 
splendidly illustrated, this b^k should give 
pleasure to a wide public, even though its 
publishers have mistakenly denied it a table 
of contents and all chapter headings. 

The only Wykehamist prime minister 
and, furthermore, one who left Winchester 
early under a cloud which Mr Ziegler 
purifies but does not penetrate, Addington 
nevertheless was in himself a dull dog. Mr 
Ziegler shows him every sympathy, points 
approvingly to his domestic virtues and 
integrity of character but reaches this con¬ 
clusion all the same. Yet his political 
career spanned an exciting and interesting 
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The Soviet World 

LUCA PIETROMARCHr 

The forinor Italian Ambassador to Moscow c\aniines the 
economic and political power of the Soviet Union. 42 s. 


ALLEN & UNWIN 


Politics in West Africii SuoDlios 

W ARTMIIP I PWlC 


W. ARTHUR LEWIS 

‘the most perceptive and the frankest analysis of West 
African politics yet.' H'e.w Africa 15 s. 


Politics and the Airlines 

DAVID CORBETT 

*very tliorougli analysis of the impact of political influences 
on the development and operation of large airlines.* 

SIR MiLiiS I'liOMAS 77/MC.v Rcvicw of Industry 35s. 

Airline MamKement 

W. S. BARRY 

Uliis careful and comprelicnsive book will give a well- 
balanced picture of the practice ormanagcment.’/'lf/*o/i/<i/i<* 
Business Management in Transport Series 52 s. 6d. 


Investment Proposals 
and Decisions 

BRUCE R. WILLIAMS & W. P. SCOTT 

A stud> by The Centre for Business Research, University of 
Manchester into the capital-c.Ypciiditure process of fourteen 
leading British firms. doth 21 s. Paper 15 s. 

The Inland Revenue 

SIR ALEXANDER JOHNSON 

An explanation of the high order of organisation and 
management needed to run this vast organisation. 

New \\ hiivhaU Series 20 s, 

Insurance Company 
Investment 

GEORGE CLAYTON & W. T. OSBORN 

Tor insiglit into the way these huge institutions frame their 
investment policies . . . this book makes fascinating 
reading.* The Guardian 36 s. 


Scotland’s Economic 
Progress 1951-1960 

GAVIN McCRONE 

The results of original and valuable research work Into 
economic problems of cardinal importance to Scotland.’ 

The Scotsman 32 s. 

The Scottish Banks 

MAXWELL GASKIN 

*an erudite study of banking in Scotland, remarkably 
comprehensive in range.* The Scotsman 36 s. 


Farming and Food 


MARGARET BRAMLEY 

An examination of the case for the further expansfon In 
British agriculture. 20 s. 

The Conditions 
of Agricultural Orowth 

ESTER BOSERUP 

The economic agrarian change under population pressure 
Foreword by Ninioi.AS kai ixir 22s. 6d. 

Seasons and Prices 

E. L. JONES 

"should prove mo.st readable to anyone with tlie slightest 
interest in furining.* Lstates Gazette 28 s. 


UNIVERSITY WBm 

BOOKS H 

Ten Great Economists 

JOSEPH A. SCHUMPETER 

"This is an ilhiininaling, stimulating and higlily civil' svhI 
book.' Lconomist Paper -Ms. 

Capitalism, Socialism 
and Democracy 

JOSEPH A. SCHUMPETER 

"a work which no one who professes any degree of in¬ 
formation on sociology or economics can afford to . be 
unacquainted.* New English l^'eckly Paper 20 h. 

Theory of Economic 
Dynamics 

MICHAL KALECKI 

"Mr. Kalecki's contributions have been of the greatest 
importance in the development of dynamic theories.' 

Economics Paper 15 s. 

Representative and 
Responsible Government 

A. H. BIRCH 

'Professor Birch's book f$ of a kind wUch Is rare and 
extremely useful.* Political Stuike _ Peg^ 16 s. 
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Advanc:e News 
from Perga mon 

THE GRANDEUR OF ENGLAND AND 
THE ATLANTIC COMMUNITY 
G. E. G. Callin 

approx ?00 December 1065 
approx 1bs 


BRITISH TRADE UNIONS TODAY 
Clive Jenkins andJ. F. Mortimer 
128 pnpos/Mtirch 1966 
flexi-cover 128 6d/ $2.45 
hard cover 17s 6d/ $3.75 


THE INDIAN UNION AND THE 
STATES 

A. Krishnaswumi 
100 paycb/Docombfir 1965 
flexi cover 12s 6d/ $2.45 
hard over 20s/ $3.95 


EXISTING MECHANISMS OF ARMS 
CONTROL 

Edited by Wayland Young 

168 pages/December 1965 
flexi cover 30s/ $4.95 
hard cover 40s/‘$5.95 


FROM SCHUMACHER TO BRANDT I 

Tlic Story of Gemiiin Socialism 1945 1965 ! 

D. Childs 

192 pages/March 1966 j 

flexi cover 15s/$2.95 I 

litiicl cover 2bs/ $4.50 \ 


PERGAMON PRESS 
^feadinjtonJHi^^ 


A Few 
Quick Tricks 

OSBERT LANCASTER 

A choirr selection of new pocket cartoons. 
Once again Maudie LIttIchampton leads a 
chorus ol private voices from bar. rliib, 
lertein. kerb, tloorslep and supermarket. 

_ 5f net 

Cast of Ravens 

BEATRICE WHITE 


The death of Sii Thomas Overbury m the 
Tower was one of the great scandals of the 
early I7rh century. The Somersets were 
condemned, but is the truth fully known? 

Illustrated _ 35i net 

River of the 
White Lily 

PETER GOULLART 

Mr Goullart gives a topical absorbinc account 
of organising cooperatives In Sarawak for the 
United Nations among sea and land Dayaks. 
Chinese and Malays. 

Illustrated 2Ss net 


K you need help in choosing your Books for 
Christmas, please write for our fully illustra¬ 
ted Books /or Gifts C,atclogut to:~ 


JOHN MUMIAY, 


SQ Albemarle St.. 
Londen^W.I. 


1 


period. Appointed prime minister by 
George III to resist Roman Catholic 
Rznancipition he was responsible during 
his short, tenure for the Peace of Amiens 
abroad ebd for the reconstruction of the 
in^me tn in its modern form at home. 
Within a year of the renewal of the war with 
Prance his ministry collapsed and he was 
out of (dfice for most of the next eight 
years. But though out of office he retained 
the confidence of the king and of the coun¬ 
try gentry, the twin sources of his political 
vtrength which he owed to his unimpeach¬ 
able Protestantism and resolute conserva¬ 
tism. After George Ill’s decline into per¬ 
manent insanity, he joined Liverpool's 
ministry as Home Secretary and over ten 
years of intense working-class distress and 
violent dcmcnsiration he adopted a deter¬ 
mined posture of extreme repression. 
These attitudes made him the hero of the 
gentry in Parliament and jn the country and 
even won him the support of the unpre¬ 
dictable George IV. who when legcnt had 
asserted he would never have confidence in 
him. 

But Addington achieved little positive. 
Mr Ziegler attributes this lack of 
substantial achievement as much to 
external circumstance as to personal inade¬ 
quacy. Following the fashion of our times 
he secs the bogy of class feeling as a prime 
cause of Addington's failure as prime 
minister. If he hud been on the heroic 
scale,’' he argues, his origins might have 
been forgiven," but as it was " the aristo¬ 
cratic drawing-rooms judged him harshly." 
This is not wholly convincing and such 
lightness of truth borders .on the superficial. 
Yet this book is solidly founded and care¬ 
fully constructed ; it provides material for 
a reader to draw his own conclusions and 
it would be churlish to ask more. 


Golden Tongued 

The Life of Dylan Thomas 

By Constantine FiizGibbon. 

Dent. 431 pages, illustrated. 42s. 

A dozen years have passed since Dylan 
Thomas died. Friends, hangers-on and 
enemies alike have had time to voice their 
impressions of him, as man and poet. Often 
their tone has been hectic. Now comes a 
sober biography, which nevenhcless is 
written by a personal friend ; one not so 
close as to be wildly partisan, yet close 
enough to have felt how intrinsically 
lovable a man Dylan Thomas was, in 
spite of his ruinous weaknesses. Constantine 
FitzGibbon has succeeded in telling the 
hauntingly sad story with a remarkable 
balance of clear-sightedness and compassion. 

He has not attempted to combine literary 
criticism with his narrative, but students of 
Dylan Thomas's poetry should be grateful 
for the excellent chapters on the adolescent 
years. Between the time that Dylan, a 
hopeless examinee, left Swansea Grammar 
School at sixteen and aahalf, and his first 
visit to London three years later, he filled 


notebook after notebook with poems. From 
these he qftiarried the comparatively small 
number that were actually given to the 
public during the next six or seven years. 
Sometimes he virtually rewrote them ; but 
they had been conceived and laboured over 
during the time when, neither child nor 
man, he was living in his parents' house in 
Cwmdonkin Drive. 

At this time, too, he was doing a good 
deal of acting, and was evolving in his own 
mind the role he wanted to enact in the 
world of literary London. Mr FitzGibbon, 
commenting on his antics in later life, 
remarks that “ Dylan the actor played the 
part he had created for Dylan the poet." 
He loved to give his associates what they 
wanted—buffoonery, ribaldry, fantasy ; and 
they demanded this kind of entertainment 
from him, without caring how much he 
wrecked himself with alcohol. His timidity, 
his fecklcssncss. his e.vhibiiionism, were 
adolescent traits that he never outgrew. It 
is particularly valuable to have his child¬ 
hood and carlv years so well documented 
as they arc in this book. 

Dylan Thomas's glorious reading voice 
made his name familiar to a public much 
wider than that which actually read his 
poems ; yet this, in the last year of his life, 
was astonishingly large. Ten thousand 
copies of his Collected Poems were sold in 
Fngland during the twelvemonth before he 
dic^id. and 20,000 in the following year. 
“ Under Milk Wood," which put him on 
the map for a bigger public still, came too 
late for its success to help him out of the 
Frightful financial worries that helped to kill 
him. Though academic critics are hotly 
divided about his merits as a poet, the 
young, who recognise a spellbinder when 
they encounter one, respond with instant 
pleasure ; not to the clotted o>bscurities of 
the early poems, but to some of the poems 
in “ Deaths and Entrances'’ and to “ Milk 
Wood "—not to mention Portrait of the 
Artist as a Young Dog " and ‘'Adventures 
in the Skin Trade.** When these turn up 
in the classroom (and they quite often do) 
they usually prove irresistible. 


Medical Centenary 

Elizabeth Garrett Anderson 
By Jo Manton. 

Methuen- 382 pages, illustrated. 42s. 

It is a hundred years since Elizabeth 
Garrett overcame strong academic and 
professional opposition to obtain a legal 
qualification to practise medicine, the first 
Englishwoman tp do so. The most interest¬ 
ing part of Miss Manton's biography 
deals with this struggle, carried on, in 
London and Scotland, with an unshakable 
detenninadon that surpassed even Mr 
Wedgwood Bonn’s resolve to remain a 
commoner. 

Elizabeth Garrett had, it is true, several 
things in her favour. Besides her resolu¬ 
tion, and the exceptional intelligence that 
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enabled her to take the medical courscs» 
and pass the examinations, without any 
sdbooling in science, she had wonderfully 
good health and a wealthy father who was 
willing to spend as much on his daughters 
as his sons. She also knew, from the 
experience of Elizabeth Blackwell, who had 
qualified in America in 1849, that once on 
the medical register she would not lack 
patients anoon^ women and children. In 
fact, she was immediately successful, and 
soon found her^f, as a result, deeply 
involved in public causes and, as dean Of 
the London School of Medicine for 
Women, in the training of those that 
followed her. 

In the second half of Miss Manton*s 
book, the success story, the reader's atten¬ 
tion is inclined to flag. But he. or she. 
should persevere, for the author shows how 
Elizabeth (now Mrs Garrett Anderson) 
niana^ to solve chat perennial problem— 
conibming a career with a family—and 
reveals her vulnerability as a xnpther. Any¬ 
one interested in the emancipation of 
women, as well as the history of medicine, 
would enjoy this biography. 


Poet at War 

Slow Approach of Thunder 

By Konstantin Paustovsky. Translated by 
Manya Harari and Michael Duncan. 

Collins/Harvill Press. 255 pages. 30s. 

Konstantin Paustovsky, one of Russia’s best 
contemporary writers, was considered by 
some as Sholokhov's serious rival for the 
Nobel Prize. The first volume of his 
Story of a Life " appeared in English last 
year. "Now we have before us his second 
volume, which narrates his experiences dur¬ 
ing the first world war. The author was 
then a young man around twenty. Because 
of defective eyesight he was not drafted 
into the army ; and so he worked at various 
jobs, as tram conductor, medical orderly, 
factory hand, fisherman, and journalist. 
He cook care of starving and panic-scriken 
peasants, running away from burning 
villages. He worked on trains full of 
wounded and dying soldiers, where opera¬ 
tions were performed day and night, by 
candle-light, and even while the coach 
serving as operating theatre was being 
shelled and bombed. The most impressive 
part of his book is the one where he 
describes the inside of those Red Cross 
trains, ambulances and military hospitals. 
The author writes with deep emotion, but 
also with detachment, as ii he were still 
viewine the scene with the eyes of the 
medical orderly performing his routine 
duties: 

Every quaner of an hour. I swabbed, the 
blood off the linoleum floor, threw away the 
dirty dressings and was called back to the 
operating table. ... I held on to a patient’s 
leg and tried not to see Pokrovskies steel 
saw cutting through the sunr-white bone. 
Suddenly die leg doubled its weight and 
the message reached me as through a fog that 
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GlTDIlIlZWm 
The Home ef Ebi, 

An Autobiography of Childhood 

finest piece of loritinp (fie) has pef 
produced ... resoumUnglif successful** 

THE SUNDAY TDfBB 

“ Will give enormous pleasure** 

Tins SUNDAY TELBORAPR 

** Sensitive, brilHantlp evocative ... This 
is a book to read, re-read and keen** 
THE 8PRCTATOB Illustrated aOs 



CHBISTOPHER 
HIBBERT 
Gaiibalffi 
and his Enemies 

''Stirring and scholarlv... there cannot 
be too many books about him, and Air. 
Hibbet't's is a good one" 

A. J. P. Taylor the obsbrvbr 460 



IRENEHINDL 

TheSieiix a novel 

" I’ascinaUnq and remar kabte.. .a very 
strongly dnwAoped streak of genius" 

NOEL COWARD 

'^Dazulps ... stunningly sinister ...re- 
voltiiigly amusing" Iain Humllton 

DAILY TELEORAPH 

"Tour deforce" peter sellers 
"J found it compulsive reading ...I lotted 
it .. .wildly funny, tone king and superb¬ 
ly amoral, all in one" 

DAPHNE DU BUURIEE 25S 



FRAllCISKDfG a new novel 

The Last of 

the Pleaswe Gardens 

*7 don't think Mr. King has written a 
better novel than this" 

DAILY TELEGRAPH 
*' Very compassionate, very controlled" 
_IHE GUARDIAN 2lS 



WOLF HUKOWITZ 

The Biggest 

Pig in Barbados a fable 

"Utterly enchanting and brilliantly 
imaginative . . . tola with Uie lilt of a 

l UhfpSO" DAILY MAIL 

"A remarkable display" the guardian 
Illustrated 168 
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SPAIN: THE GENTLE 
ANARCHY 


BENJAMIN WELLES 

A former Atomr York Tlnw$ eorroopondont In 
Madrid dopleU the Spanish country and 
poopio—thoir ways of llfai political ^udoa 
and aonaltivify to foralpn criticism; Franco and 
the complex forces that keep him In power; 
Spain's economic recovery since 18S0t her 
International relations, the opposition to 
Franco, and the monarchy, ///i/sfreled. 88s. 


AFRICAN TIGHTROPE 

My Two Yesrt at Nkrumah's 
Chief of Staff 

MAJOR-GENERAL H. T. ALEXANDER 

General Alexander was the first British soldier 
to head an Independent African army, leading 
the Ghanaian forces In the Congo both before 
and after the U.N. took over. His experiences 
make one of the season's richest books of 
memoirs. /Bgsfralscf. 88s. 


REORIENTATIONS 

Eeeays on Asia In Transition 
HUGH TINKER 

"Hero In plain English—no cant, no hypocrisy, 
no Istter-day presching of economists' largon, 
a welcome addition to the library of those of 
us who have some Interest in the human affairs 
of Asis and who still hsve open minds." THE 
ECONOMIST. 27a. td. 


MAN OF MERCURY 

An Appreciation of the Mind of 

Henry St. John, Viscount Bolingbroke 

SYDNEY W. JACKMAN 

With an Introduction by SIR CHARLES 

PETRIE 

One of the moot neglected end depreciated of 
the great 18th century personalities 
sympathetically re-appralsed by a professor of 
history at Victoria University, British Columbia. 
42s. 


FRIEDRICH ENGELS: 

THE SHADOW PROPHET 

GRACE CARLTON 
A new biography of the onthusiaslic radical 
merchant without whose support Karl Marx 
might have remained a remote philosopher. 42s. 


DUSK AND DAWN IN 
VILLAGE INDIA 

Twenty Fateful Years 
ZAHIR AHMED 

Life in an Indian village In the twilight of 
colonialism. In the early days of independence 
and today. The author describes Telignana, sn 
area ruled for centuries by the Nizam of 
Hyderabad, where he was born and brought 
up. Formerly a senior official In the NIzam'a 
service, he now serves on a U.N. special 
agency. 2Sa, 


THE CURSE OF TONGUES 

and Some Remedies 
DOUGLAS BUSK 
An entertainment for all Interested In the 
peculiarities of words: sn education for all 
those engaged In learning a foreign language. 
The author Is a retired British ambassador. 

278.6d. 


PALL MALL PRESS 
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Che g Bro k m wai wver; 1 cazried the severed 
limb akvay and put it in a zinc chest, to be 
buried at the neait stop. 

Thewriter watched the senseless 
butche^ on the front and the despair of 
helpless; peasants and soldiers meekly sub- 
mitting to their fate; and he saw all too 
many aii^s of the corruption and indolence 
oS those in high places. He did not, how¬ 
ever, draw any conclusions—only once or 
twice did be become aware oi some under¬ 
ground political aaion by factory workers ; 
he was not a revolutionary but a lyrical 
poet; yet he sensed the ** slow approach 
of thunder,” the rumblings irf the February 
revolution of 19x7. 

Mr Paustov^^s style often his a high 
poetic quality. He paints colourful and 
brilliant images of mountains and rocks, of 
sunsets and dawns at the Black Sea, of the 
tinkling fountains of Bakhchiseray, and of 
the yellow diflPs of the cave-city of Chukut 
KaM. His sentiment is usually genuine 
and carries the reader along. But when he 
tries to apperi to the ** Russian soul ” he 
slips badly: his sentimentality becomes 
exasperating, his sencendousness tiring, and 
the contriv^ ardessness spoils the tenor 
of the book. Imhadons Tolstoyan 
simplicity and home-spun philosophy are 
never successful. 


Pocket Intelligence 

The Penguin Encyelopedia 

Edited by John Summerscale. 

Penguin Books. 64 J pages. X 2 s. 6d. 

The trouble with producing a pocket 
encyclopedia which concentrates on “ the 
real needs of the second half of the 
twentieth century” is that the century 
advances even between writing and publi¬ 
cation. The excellent Penguin product, a 
tool as sharp and handy as its companion 
English dictionary published in August, 
bears some marks of dating already. Dis¬ 
armament and disengagement receive 
crisp attention ; escalation, which looks like 
being here to stay, gets none at all. The 
entry on capital punishment says Britain 
still has it. 

If one reader rather than another seems 
to have been borne in mind, it is the non¬ 
scientist, who resents feeling like a moron 
when confronted with thermo-dynamics or 
DNA. To just such a reader these entries 
seemed concise and marvellously intelligible. 
Relativity gets an unusually long entry, but 
still a mere 500 or so yrords, a relative 
miracle of compressed exposition. 

It must have been hard to draw the line 
in die case of many technical and historical 
terms. Nevertheless why include 
witenagemot but ignore, for example, 
exchequer and discounted cash flow, both 
surely more relevant to today’s inquiring 
minds. But these are quibbles. The work 
is cleariv printed, w^l cross-referenced, 
and good value for mdney. 
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This engraving from a series by Jakob 
de Ghcyn, published at the Hague in 1608, 
shows part of the drill for loading and 
firing a musket. Here the weapon is 
presented and ready for a violent, speedy 
and thundering discharge.” Guns [by 
Dudley Pope (Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 
254 Piiacs, 6 gns. 5 gns. until December 
31st)) provides some fairly breath-taking 
illustrations and an intelligent text. Rockets 
arc now replacing cannon as ” the god and 
father of mankind,” but Mr Pope’s beauti¬ 
fully produced book reminds us of how 
good-looking they once were. His section 
on the modem revolver is required reading 
for those who aspire 10 follow in the foot¬ 
steps of Ian Fleming, but cannot be 
bothered to possess guns themselves. 


Flowers of the Mediterranean 

By Oleg Polunin and Anthony Huxley. 
Chatto & Windus. 268 pages. 428. 

Squeezed out from the seaside as more and 
more tourists cram themselves there every 
year, many holidaymakers are finding that 
the little towns and villages behind the 
Mediterranean coast of France and Italy have 
more to offer, including immense stretches of 
unbuilt-on country with wild flowers 
rampant, some familiar, others known here 
only in their cultivated form, all so far un¬ 
disturbed by the pesticides and weedkillers 
that are spoiling the hedgerows of Britain. 
These inland holidaymakers will appreciate 
this floral guide book. It covers the 
whole Mediterranean from Spain and 
Moroccco to Lebanon and Israel, and though 
there are far too many species in the area 
for anything but a small selection (the book 
tells us that Greece has over 6fiOO flowering 
plants and the Var department of France 
alone over 2,000), over 700 of those most 
likely to catch the tourist’s eye and arouse his 
interest arc described. Some 300 of these 
are illuj^trated in colour from photographs 
taken in the plants’ natural surroundings. 
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Royal Road Guide 

Dreams and Dreaming 

By Norman MacKcnzie. 

Aldus Books. Distributed by H. Allen. 
351 pages, including illustrations. 63s. 

Freud called dreams the royal road to the 
unconscious. If one thing stands out from 
this comprehensive survey of dream theory 
from antiquity to the present, it is that 
Freud knew what he was talking about. 
Every other view is dated by its appearance 
before or after Freud’s ** Interpretation of 
Dreams,” which in 1899 was the first clear 
statement about the relation of dreams to 
the hidden workings of the human mind 
and has remained the most enduring. While 
much of pre-Freudian and primitive inter¬ 
pretation treats dreams as prophecies of the 
niture, some of Freud’s predecessors were 
certainly on the right track. Artemidorus, 
favourite Roman soothsayer, saw that the 
dreamer’s associations were important in 
deciphering what the dream was all about. 
He also recognised the peculiar nature of 
dream language: that it sometimes used 
puns, which was grasped earlier by 
Aristander, who interpreted Alexander the 
Great's dream of a satyr as *‘sa tyros,” 
meaning, in Greek, “ Tyre is thine.” 

This book, by a lecturer in social studies 
at the University of Sussex, carefully traces 
the intellectual ancestry of Freud’s bomb¬ 
shell. The nineteenth century began to 
take the dream seriously, after it had fallen 
into disrepute among the rationalists. 
German philosophers developed the idea 
of the unconscious, but English 
philosophers and physiologists laboured 
manfully to explain dreams in terms of 
rational conscious thought and the contents 
of the stomach (the cheese and pickle” 
school). English romantic writers, however, 
were swimming with the tide that led to 
Freud ; Wordsworth introduced the word 

unconscious ” into English, and Cole¬ 
ridge, Dc Quincey and Stevenson made no 
secret of using their dream life as raw 
material. 

Perhaps a single theory to combine the 
psychic and physiological concepts of 
dreaming may he on the way. Mr 
MacKenzic is greatly impressed with 
researches into the nature of sleep. Since 
1953 it has been observed that dreaming is 
accompanied by rapid eye movements, 
which con be recorded by an electro¬ 
encephalograph machine. From experi¬ 
ments on sleeping volunteers, it has been 
deduced that the basic interval of deep 
sleep is about 90 minutes and that there 
are perhaps four regular dream. periods 
during the average night’s sleep, tf 
it is true that dreaming follows a 
biological rhythmn, Freud’s hallowed 
dictum that “ dreams are the guardians of 
sleep” might be open to ch^enge, for 
that presumes that dreams appear when¬ 
ever anxieties or repressed fears threaten to 
rouse the sleeper. But the results of the 
research do not all point the same way. 



Book yourself up for Christmas 
-at Smith's! 


W. H . SMITH & SON 


LONDON, PARIS, BRUSSELS, CANADA 
and throughout England and Wales. 


Every book mentioned in this supplement 
is obtainable through any W. H. Smith 
& Son branch. Stocks in our shops and 
bookstalls are backed by *tbe largest book 
order service in the country. We cordially 
invite you to make use of it. 


CAMBRIDGE 


The New 
Cambridge 
Modern History 

yolumex Vin& IX 
Two more volumes of 
this twelve-volume work. 
Volume VJlf, edited by 
Prdfessor A, Goodwin, is 
entitled The American and 
French Revolufions^ !763- 
1793: Volume IX, edited by 
C. W. Crawley, is entitled 
IVar and Peace in an Age of 
Vpheavai 1793-1830. 

Each volume. 50i'. net 

The Dramatic 
Experience 

J. L. STYAN 
MrStyan shows play readers 
how the best dramatists 
obtain their effects by 
analysing the mechanics of 
many great plays from 
Greek tragedy to Beckett. 
Printed in two colours, with 
many illustrations. 15s. net 


The FaU of 

Constantinople 

1453 

STEVEN RUNCIMAN 



A new book by the author of 
A History of the Crusades. Sir 
Steven uses his noted gifts of 
lucidity to tell the tremendous 
story of the fall of Constan¬ 
tinople to the Ottomcin Turks. 

35s. net 


Shakespeare 
Survey 18 

EDITOR: 

ALLARDYCE NICOLL 



Shake.sp€arc Then Till Now 
is the theme of this volume. 
It deals with the fortunes of 
Shakespearean production 
and criticism between 
Shakespeare's own time and 
today. 12 plates, 45 v. net 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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HISTORY 

Heroic 

Garibaldi and Hb Enemies 

By Christopher Hibbert. 

Longmam, 439 pages, iJlustrated. 45s. 

“ You know the face of a lion ? ” Mazzini 
once asked. “ Is it not a f^lish face ? Is 
it not the face of Garibaldi ? And 
Cavour, according to Mr Hibbert, died of 
the combined effects of compulsive over¬ 
work and a successful attest not to Iom 
his temper with Garibaldi in public. It is 
lastingly to the discredit of the general that 
his huinourlessness, rancour and vanity 
made him blind to the greatness of Cavour 
and, in the end, a strident denier of the 
debt that he and the Risorgimento owed to 
Mazzini. Yet he must be forgiven, for he 
contributed even more to the establishment 
of a united Italy than they. He is also 
forgiven because, as with George Washing¬ 
ton, we cannot in the end dwell on, or even 
remember, bis faults, confronted with his 
colossal virtues. But like Washington, he 
has grown somewhat enigmatic with time. 

For Garibaldi could make himself loved 
with a passion that repeatedly enabled him 
to attempt and achieve the impossible. 
I.uck had a lot to do with it, of course, 
bur the attraction that coold make Neapoli¬ 
tan priests and peasants alike hail him as 
ll nostro secondo Gesu Crista had more. 


aiul National Socialist 
Propaganda 1925-19'I5 

tRNEST K. BRAMSTED 

“One of the merits of Dr BromstciPs 
valuable b<H>k is that, although concentra¬ 
ted on the technical plane, it does not lose 
sight of the deeper aspects. The most 
thorough work of its kind yet to appear 
in English, the book is not confined 10 a 
mere account of German propaganda oiil- 
piit and machinery. Dr Braiiisted has 
alicrnuicd analysis with narrative." 

TIMES UfEHAKY SUPPLEMENT 

50 s. 

Siatcsnicn 
of Sttionee 

J. G. CROWTHl R 

This iMiok contains studies of 9 of the 
mosi einiiicnl men \vlu» in the past 150 
years have addressed themselves to the 
problems raised by the rapidly growing 
role of SLicnce in modern life, and contri- 
hiiU’d to their solution. Ihcy are: Lord 
Rroiighnm, The Prince Consttri, Sir Wil¬ 
liam lirove, U)rd Playfair, the 7th Duke 
of Dcvonshiie, Colonel Strange, I ord Hal¬ 
dane, Sir Henry l izard and Lord Cberwell. 
illustrated 42 s. 

THF CRESSfcT PRESS 
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Riddle 

Even dk swift, infaUiblc reflex that, in 
battlefield emergencies, time and again 
dictated the right action to take was not 
so important. But in what did his magic 
consist ? Mr Hibben tells us of his per¬ 
fect serenity at all times ; of his mt^iificent 
appearance, his intuitive bond with the 
common people, his beautiful voice, his 
eloquence, his kindness, temperance, valour 
and palpable honesty. We may note also 
those seemingly proto-fascist trappings that 
he shared with some undesirable succes¬ 
sors ; but they merely deepen the mystery. 
Garibaldi’s attraction lay in the allure of 
his living presence, which can no longer 
be felt. So, like Washington, he will 
probably continue to defy biography. 

This does not, however, sufficiently 
account for what, compared with the suc¬ 
cess of Mr Hibbert’s Mussolini of some 
years back, is the failure of his Garibaldi. 
Both books show that their author is not 
really a biographer; he is happiest when 
he has some theme (the invasion of Sicily, 
the fall of II Duce) which is of limited 
duration and unbounded dramatic interest. 
Hence, in his Mussolini, nearly three hun¬ 
dred out of three hundred and sixty pages 
were devoted to the last five years of the 
dictator’s life. But Garibaldi’s career does 
not really lend itself to this treatment, hard 
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though Mr Hibbert tries. The period as a 
sailor, the^wars in South America and, 
especially, the long, sad years of retirement 
after i860 are much more interesting than 
he suggests. 

And it is a little late in the day for Mr 
Hibbert to apologise that his book 

is only indirectly concerned with social and 
economic problems, with arguments about the 
extent to which the revolution was, in 
Giovanni Gentile’s phrase, an authentic 
nationalist movement ’*; and it is scarcely con¬ 
cerned at aU with ... the “ spiritual process" 
of the Risorgimento. It is about people and 
events rather than ideas and conditions. It 
... throws into the background “ those various 
groups of uncommitted liberals ** whose 
anonymous collective action, Gaetano 
Salvemini believed, was the “principal factor 
in the Risorgimento.” 

Mr Hibbert has nothing of original 
research to contribute to the saga, and 
Trevelyan’s chanson de geste is surely stiU 
a more than adequate cl^onicle of people 
and events.” It is the interpretation and 
perspective that have changed so much 
since Trevelyan wrote, and which need con¬ 
veying to the public in popular works such 
as this; but by ruthlessly excluding the 
larger context in which historians now try 
to understand past events, Mr Hibbert has 
condemned himself to producing an agree¬ 
able, accurate, but old-fashioned, account of 
aspects of Garibaldi that is, to put it 
politely, well within his powers. Yet, as an 
earlier admirer of the general wrote, “a 
man’s reach should exceed his grasp, or 
what’s a heaven for ? ” 



BEGINS TODAY 


Today, your current Whitaker's Is out of date. 
Today, the new Whitaker for 1966 is pub- 
llshed>the largest edition ever, with every one 
of its authoritative and factual entries right 
up to the minute. Public affairs, politics 
(Labour's momentous first year) industry, 
finance, commerce, social usage-all the 
latest facts can be reached in a few seconds, 
thanks to Whitaker's unrivalled index. Bring 
yourself up to date today-and remember that 
Whitaker's is a Christmas present that lasts 
all year. 


THREE EDITIONS 

Complete Edition, cloth, 1,200 pages . SS/- 

Llbrary Edition, half-leather with coloured maps, 

1,200 pages .42/- 

Shorter Edition, paper-bound, 602 pages .12/S 


WHITMKII’S MJMNMK 19K 
FROM Ul BOSKSELIERS NOW 

PUBLISHED BY J. WHITAKER A SONS LIMITED, 
13 BEDFORD SQUARBI LONDON. WC1 


Atlantic 
Policy Studies 

Sponsored by the Council on Foreign 
Relations, this most important 12-volume 
series looks into the future of the Atlantic 
Community in political, economic, and 
military terms. 

The Troubled Partnership: A Reap¬ 
praisal off the Atlantic Alliance 
Henry Kissinger 266 pp. 48s 

Alternative to Partition: For a Broader 
Conception off America's Role in Europe 
Z. Brzezinski 206 pp. 488 

Other titles to be published: 

The Great Transition 
The Future of the Wostorn Alllanco 
Trade Arrangements and Economic 
Integration in the Atlantic Community 

Atlantic Community Agricultural 
Policies 

The Atlantic Financial System 

The Industrial Countries and the Less 

Developed Countries 

European Unity 

German Foreign Policy 

American Attitudes and Institutions 

Power and Purpose 


M cGRAW-HiLL 
AiDENHEAD 
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Symbol of Intolerance 

The Spanish Inquisition 

By Henry Kamen. 

Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 349 pages, 
illustrated. 45s. 

With justice the author of a history of the 
Spanish Inquisition can quote Croce’s 
famous didtuin that all history is contem¬ 
porary history. The Holy Office has 
become the symbol of man’s intolerance to 
man; it is the longest consistent attempt 
to enforce racial and religious uniformity 
on record. In a very readable and scholarly 
book, Dr Kamen seeks to bring its history 
up ^ to date by adding what has been 
a^ieved in detailed scholarship since Lea 
to a modern interpretation of its place in 
Spanish society. 

This interpretation might be called the 
Christian Democrat interpretation. The 
Inquisition is considered less as an instru¬ 
ment of religious bigotry than of social 
oppression and racial prejudice. The stick, 
which in the hands cl the Protestant 
historians of the nineteenth century was 
laid about the Catholic church, now 
chastises the nobility—the ** ruling class in 
Spain,” whose ethos triumphed in 1492 
with the imposition of a closed society 
from which first the Jews and .then the 
Moors would be expelled. After massive 
forced conversions this left the Inquisition 
with the task of dealing with backsliders 
and ultimately to a crusade for purity of 
race as such. 

At times the author seems to be stating 
nothing more than the proposition—harm¬ 
less enough—that societies get the institu¬ 
tions they deserve, that the history of the 
Inquisition is a part of the history of 
Spanish society: to assert this truism was 
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necessary when so many historians have 
considered it as a sort ci unique controlled 
experiment in religious intolerance. 

To Dr Kamen anti-semitim represents 
an aristocratic reacticn to the threat of a 
commercial middle class or to fears of its 
own racial impurity. Yet the ruling 
classes" did not like the expulsion of the 
Moriscos, nor did they relish the preten¬ 
sions cf pure blooded proletarians like 
Archbishop Salcedo: they preferred cheap 
labour and family interest to the ideologies 
of the Inquisition. Again, in so far as Dr 
Kamen is asserting a truism—that ruling 
classes do not long tolerate institutions that 
do not support their claims—^no one can 
grumble; but when he talks of a ” bourgeois 
revolution" in the eighteenth century or 
says that the Inquisition was ” neither more 
nor less than a class weapon ” based on 
racist doctrine, he seems to be going too 
far. Jews and Moors have a better time of 
it in modern Spain than Protestants. 

In the end \rhat did the Inquisition do 
for Spain? Of course Dr Kamen insists— 
and rightly—that the responsibility for 
Spanish decadence cannot be placed on one 
institution. After Luther’s ” revolt ” (Dr 
Kamen’s phrase) the Inquisition was but 
one of many forces in a system of silence. 
By the eighteenth century it was going 
bankrupt; it ended its days rooting out 
freemasons’ plots in Andalusia—a job at 
which it proved hopelessly ineffective. Yet 
even in the eighteenth century, under 
Inquisitors oi “ extreme prudence and 
singular moderation ” it drove men of 
great intelligence—Jovellanos was one—to 
silence and to fury. 

In 1812, 1869, 1875 and 1931 Liberals 
were surely not altogether wrong in saying 
that a main estorbo^ a main hindrance to 
growth, intellectual and economic, had 
been religious unity as had once been 
enforced by the Inquisition. 
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Our Own TcU 

The Romaa City of Londoa 

By Ralph Merrifield. 

Benn. 361 pages and 140 places. 63s. 

One thinks of the layers of civilisation 
building up slowly in Mesopotamia to make 
a massive tell: Mr Merrifield reminds us 
that the same process has gone on in the 
City, where Roman remains are found about 
fifteen feet below the present surface. We. 
too, work, if we do not live, on top of a 
tell. ConsMering 
the importance 
of the pace in 
Roman tnmes, the 
remains are 
miserable and 
in con s p icuous 
nothing more 
than odd traces 
of provincial life. 
Except for a cen¬ 
tury and a half. 
London has 
always been an 
active and con¬ 
stantly rebuilc 
city, outgrowing 
and trampling 
upon its origins. Scraps of foundations arc 
all that one could hope to find, and on 
every sice it is now or never: modern 
excavators leave little trace of the past be¬ 
hind them. Furtlher, though method and 
enthusiasm are both at a high point today, 
the economics of arcbaeolo^ on a Cky 
building site are extremely discourrang. 

As the excitement about the Mimraeum 
showed, the distant past of the City arouses 
the profoundesr interest. The evidence is 
so scrappy that every slight addition to it 
can change the picture, and its interpreta- 



Top in the Shops 

We are indebted to the journals and periodicals named below for this list of recent bestsellers in Britain, America and Prance. Tke rifles 
should not be accepted without reservation; repor\^ from ^buskers might show that certain text, technical and reference books have a 
bigger sale than anything listed here. But the returns do at least reflect the big booksellers* expectations of what the general reader is asking for. 

It is too soon for Schlesinger^s " A Thousand Days ” to have entered the lists. But further evidence of the Kennedy book boom is provided 
by the appearance of " Afy Twelve Years with John F. Kennedy,** by Evelyn Lincoln, among the American Publishers* Weekly*s first twelve. 
Two prizemnners will enter the French lists soon : L*Adoration (J. Borel) and Let Cfioses (G. Perec). 


Bricaia 


America 


France 


Sunday Times 


New York Times 


^Express 


FICTION 

August is a Wicked Month (F. O'Brien) 

The Red and the Green (I. Murdoch) 

Frederica (G. Heycr) 

The Mandelbaum Gate CM. Spark) 

NON-FlCTlON 

English History, 1914-45 (A. J. P. Taylor) 

The House of Eirig CG. Maxwell) 

Kennedy (T. Sorensen) 

Duke ox Bedford’s Book of Snobs (in collabora¬ 
tion with G. Mikes, illustrated by N. Bentley) 


FICTION 

The Source (J. Michencr) 

Up the Down Staircase (B. Kaufman) 

Those who Love (I. Stone) 

Airs Above the Ground (M. Stewart). 

Hotel (A. Hailey) 

The Green Berets (R. Moore) 

NON-FICTION 

Kennedy (T. Sorensen) 

A Gift of Prophecy (R. Montgomery) 

Games People Plw: The Psychology of Human 
Relationships (E. Berne) 

The Making of the President, 1964 (T. Whirc) 
Yes I Can (S. Davis Jr) 

Imern (Doeior X) 


FICTION 

La Chamade (F. Sagan) 

Les Juifs (R. Peyrenttc) 

Le Chevtl d’Herbeleau (J. Husson) 

La Rhubarbe (R. V. Pilhes) 

Les Byidetieres (H. Troyat) 

Le Fdmtnin Pluriel (B. and F. Groult) 


MON-FICTIOM 

Le Voyage en Chine (J. Roy) 

Fantastique lie de Pftquet (F. Mazierc) 
Sainte Cokre (M. de Saint-Pierre) 

Terre d*Amour et de Feo (J. Kcasel) 
Promethie ou la Vie de Bal/ac (A. Maurois) 
I * Riissic cn CiueiTc (A. Werth) 


Valieni calling nunc on the Mavi oni ElHtra hospito 
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BUT WHAT ARE THEY DOING 

IN WARD FIVE? 




T hey are helping to keep the patients 
in close touch with the nwsing staff— 
and enteilaincd during those tedious 
hours in bod—with the Elcttra patient* 
nurse intercommunication and sound relay 
system supplied by Marconi Marine, a 
member of the English Electric organiza¬ 
tion. Some 20 hospitals with the total of 
nearly 2,000 beds are now fitted with the 
Elettra system. 

Marconi’s work in hospitals goes far 
beyond telephonic communications. Tlieir 
Vidicon closed-circuit colour television 
system enables students and other mem¬ 
bers of the medical staff to witness the 
details of the most delicate surgery morc 
clearly than would be possible in the oper¬ 
ating theatre itself. And they do so while 
sitting in a room nearby and watching a 
12ft by Oft projection screen. 

By brightening X-ray pictures with their 
Television Intensifior, Marconi Instru¬ 
ments speed up radiological examination 


and at the same time reduce the radiation 
hazard to the patients. Over 100 hospitals 
are now equipped with this aid. 

Many hospitals in Britain and the 
Commonwealth have standby diesel elec¬ 
tric generator sets, supplied by English 
Electric, to guard against possible mains 
failui’cs. 

Bi-inging advanced communications 
systems to hospitals is just one of the 
many fields of human activity in which 
English Electric are at work. Their range 
of electrical, electronic and other' pro¬ 
ducts and services is the most coinpri’hen- 
sive in the world, selling in 140 countries 
in all five continents. Their 44 specialist 
companies are served by five of the most 
modem research and development labora¬ 
tories in Europe. 

These unrivalled resources keep 
English Electric right in the forefront 
of electrical and electronic technology 
at home and overseas. 


EHTGUSH EUBCTREC 

THE ENGLISH ELECTRIC COMPANIES 
THE MARCONI COMPANIES 
ENGLISH ELECTRIC-LEO-MARCONI COMPUTERS 
ENGLISH ELECTRIC AUTOMATION 
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Modern British 
Politics 

SAMUEL H. BEER 

'The best work on British politics to 
have been written since the war.'* 

—The Times Literary Supplement. 

"A decade at least will turn to Beer 
as people once turned to Bagehot, 
Lowell (another Harvard man), Dicey, 
Laski, Amery or Jennings."->-Bernard 
Crick, Sunday Telegraph. 32/6 

Politics in England 

RICHARD ROSE 

"A scholarly and temperate assessment 
of why we behave as we do when we 
take part in politics, of who our 
rulers are, and of the influences to 
which they are exposed once we have 
elected them.”—Mark Arnold Forster, 
The Guardian. 30/- 

Constituency Politics 

A study of Newcastle-under-Lyme 

FRANK BEALEY, J. BLONDEL 

ft W. P. McCANN 

'*A well-written and scholarly account 
which puts the contemporary political 
scene into a detailed picture of the 
past, both in local government and 
parliamentary representation, in 
Newcastle-under-Lyme...Thorough and 
impressive book,”--Bryan Wilson, 
Yorkshire Post. 03/- 

Professional 

Employees 

A study of scientists & engineers 

KENNETH PRANDY 

“The design of the study, to examine 
the conflict between status- 
consciousness and class- 
consciousness, and the relations of 
each to age, education and 
conditions of employment, among 
these catalytic agents of our 
industrial society, is first-class. 

The experimental data are original 
and instructive.”—New Society. 32/6 

FABER & FABER 
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I ticn mokes a particularly fasdnsting puxzle. 
I Mr Merrifield, the Deputy Keq>er of the 
I Guildhall Museum, has written an admir- 
j able and coihprehensivc book on the subject. 
’ It is confined to Roman London within the 
I wall and north of the Thames. The treut- 
! ment is first historical and then topo- 
: graphical. A gazetteer is provided of all 
; Roman finds up to dale in the City as so 
j defined, with a large and clear map (the 
gazetteer and map bring up to date the 
forty-year-old report of ihe Royal 0 >mixiis- 
sion on Historical Monuments, hitherto the 
only comprehensive work, but tong out of 
I date and print). There are plenty of c.^cel- 
I lent plates, and some pages of advice to the 
; tourist. Anyone with a sense of London 
I should read the book ; and it will doubtless 
I go through many editions as further finds 
> are made. 

One hopes that the publication of the 
; book, which is bound to attract a good deal 
of attention among those who work in the 
City, will stimulate developers to give what 
, is most needed—a liitlc time for the rescue 
, operations of the archaeologists when old 
I buildings are destroyed. The Council of the 
! SuH;k Exchange has the opporiunity to set 
1 a good example: there seems to be some- 
• thing of a blank on the map where its 
I building now stands, though it is only two 
I blocks from the Forum. 

! 

I Nous Sommes Trahis 

■ The Fall of Paris : 1 %: Slcii^' and tfic 
I CfmiMimcy 1870-71 

[ By Alistair Horne. 

1 Mucmillan. 472 pages, illustrated. 50$. 

I War blunts the moral sen.se, its pleas of 
' expediency dulling the normal, decent, 
1 humane impulses. The discomfort, suffer- 
I ing. mutilation and death of others become 
; tolerable, acceptable and, to some di^ased 
j minds, positively exciting. Nowhere is this 
! more true than in a siege. The besieged, as 
hunger and psychological claustrophobia 
press in on them, begin to hate themselves 
and their companions as much as the enemy. 
Top this off with the bitterness of defeat 
and all the conditions of an emotional, self- 
rending e.xplosion arc present. The cry, 
ftoHs sommes trahis, heard $0 often during 
the siege of Paris and the Commune, carries 
I its own devastating comment. 

In this lies the explanation of the savagery 
j with which the Commune was suppressed 
! in 1871. rather than in the simpler Marxist 
j belief in the inevitable brutality of a class 
struggle. The Commune in Paris was a class 
I war and something more. In it a nation 
I expiated its own sense of shame and guilt 
i in a form of social hara kiri. 

! After the fall of the Second Empire and 
tlie proclamation of the Republic in Septem¬ 
ber. the necessities of warfare during the 
siege of Paris held the process of revolution 
suspended. The dimu of the revoludon. 
the appearance of the jacobins in power, 
was delayed until Paris capitulated—and. 
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then, because of the tension of the siege, it 
burst forth and was suppressed with an even 
greater violence. 

All this, pulsating as it does with strong, 
vivid detail, is well worth the retelling. Mr 
Horne is to be congratulated on seeing and 
recreating the siege and the Commune as a 
unity. But in doing so, in the early chapters 
at least, he appears to have strained too hard 
after the historical parallels and ironies. As 
a result this book, worthy though it is, is 
less good than the one he wrote on Verdun, 
where he let the narrative of events carry 
its own terrible message. Mr Horne pays 
his own gracious and just tribute to Michael 
Howard’s classic study of the Franco- 
Prussian war and, in his own way, has added 
an interesting and not unattractive pendant 
to it. But some pearls have less lustre than 
others. 


Crime in High Places 

Cast of Ravens : The Strange Case of Sir 
Thomas Cyverbnry 

By Beatrice White. 

John Murray, 269 pages, illustrated. 35s. 

The murder of Sir Thomas Overbury by 
poison in the Tower during James Fs reign 
was the Profumo. case of the early seven¬ 
teenth century. It ruined the reigning 
favourite, and led to the eclipse of the 
powerful right-wing Howard faction. It 
was also a sordid and unpleasant crime 
involving divorce, witchcraft, homosexu¬ 
ality and the aristocracy, and ending with 
the contictiun of the Hart and Countess 
of Somerset for murder. The plot of this 
book therefore has everything the modem 
reader could want with the added titillation 
of being historical fact. 

The trouble is that Dr White is a scholar 
and writes with a scholar's regard for accu¬ 
racy and detail; so that her book, while 
being an authoritative account of the case 
for the historian, requires a certain amount 
of effort from the ordinary reader. The 
facts are obscure, and require mastering if 
the case against the Somersets is to be 
understood. The entertainment to be 
derived from the spectacle of corruption 
in high places has to be worked for. 

The book scores in that it is not so easy 
to read that it can be dismissed in a 
moment, and it describes a true and ex¬ 
citing crime, which, moreover, has never 
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been completely solved. Beyond this it can 
offer little, because there is little to offer. 
All the main characters involved are uor 
pleasant, and the crime is only important 
because of its political consequences. The 
most illuminating part is Dr White's short 
discussion on the different conception of 
fustice in the seventeenth century. Few 
people escaped conviction once they were 
before a court, and the conduct of Sir 
Edward Coke towards the various accused 
would not have been tolerated on the 
Bench today in a democraric country. 
Trials were a public demonstration of guilt 
rather than an impartial investigation into 
the facts. And Dr White opens up a new 
and intriguing possibility that the queen 
may have been involved in the initial im¬ 
prisonment of Overbury, a fact which would 
account for the suppression of evidence and 
the uneasiness of the king. But the book 
tends to fall between two stools; it is too 
complex for light reading, and the author's 
approach is too narrow and factual for her 
to achieve anything more profound. 


The Valley of Fear 

Lament for the Molly Maguires 

By Arthur H. Lewis. 

Longmans. 317 pages. 30s. 

Readers who remember their Sherlock 
Holmes will be struck by how closely Conan 
Doyle patterned his Scowrers on the Molly 
Maguires, the Irish brotherhood which 
established a reign of terror in the 
anthracite valleys of Pennsylvania after the 
American Civil War and made murder in 
broad daylight a commonplace. Conan 
Doyle did not even have to imagine a 
Pinkerton man who entered this bloody 
fraternity in disguise and did not throw 
this off until, years later, the ringleaders (and 
some whose guilt was more questionable) 
were hanged. He existed; his name was 
James McParlan and he was an Irishman in 
the pay of the Reading Railroad, which had 
large coal interests. 

What Mr Lewis adds to the story is how 
such violence was bred: the appalling 
safety conditions under which the men 
worked; the use of fresh waves of immi¬ 
grants—“greenhorns”—to^ drive wagp 
down ; and the national, religious and racial 
animosities between the British, the Scots 
and the more rccent!y arrived Irish. Those 
were ^ the days when firms and mines 
sported notices reading “ No Irish need 
apply.” Mr Lewis calls it a tragic incident 
in the war between capital and labour, but 
it was more like a gang war. The pity is 
ih9t some of the ” baddies ” in this eastern 
western did not lack ability. 
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A THOUSAND PAYS 

John F. Kennedy in the White House 

'A great President has found—perhaps he deliberately chose—a great historiaii’ 
NY TIMES BOOK REVIEW. *I have read Arthur Schlesinger’s book with sustained 
pleasure ... a master of narrative.* The Rt. Hon. boy jbnrins mp. brilliant 
biography... provides breath-taking insights into the decision-making process at the 
highest level.’ Professor ROBERT T. MCKENZIE. Termanent and indispensable ... it is 

r 1 ^ .""T k * brilliant scholar 

^ is himself an original histo- 

source or that he has 
W ^\ ^ an eye for personality as 

X massive trends.* 

« iiSSPI HBRAI-O TIRBUNE. ‘A 

triumph,, secure, solid, and 
I N. \ brilliantly good reading.* 

I \ \ \ JOHN GUNTHER. 55 s. 


ANDRE DEUTSCH 
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Still the only Western journal 
specialising in all aspects 
of Contemporary China 


The China Quarterly 

133 OXFORD STREET. LONDON. W.l 

Subscriptions £2 or $6 for yesr, post free. 
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PITMAN BOOKS 


MMgIRmisgrilMTrBis 
A GUnl new 

C. O. Mtrrlman 

The first detailed account of the develop- 
ment of unit truoto throughout the world* 
Every type of fund it fully described, and 
growth, operating techniques and ob|ec- 
tlves are all considered. The book Is In 
three sections. The first deals with the 
general history, development and work* 
Ing of unit trusts in Groat Britain. In the 
second the development of mutual funds 
in the United States is described. The 
final section deals with the unit trusts of 
21 overseas countries and gives details of 
all major funds. 

555 net 


Esstnliibif 
Netcntile law 

K. Smith/D. J. Keenan 

The authors of Eng/tsh Lew have now 
produced another book on the same lines 
to cover the field of commercial law at a 
level suitable for candidates taking the 
examinations of the various professional 
bodies: C.I.S., I.C.A., I.C.W.A.. Corpora¬ 
tion of Secretaries, etc. 

32s 6d net 


MnessAHKa 

F. W. Paiah 

This book, baaed originally on lectures 
delivered to undergraduate students of 
economics, provides a lucid explanation 
of the elementary principles and practices 
of business finance in Britain. Written 
In non-technlcal language throughout. 
It should be useful to students of most 
professional and business subjects. 
"... by far the best book In its field." 

—fbe Banker 

16s net 


Free 

For further information on these and 
other Pitman titles specially suited to the 
needs of students and teachers concer¬ 
ned with business end professional 
studies, send for Pitman's Business 
Studies Catalogue to: 

Dept £./. 

Sir isaac Pitman 6 Sons Ltd 
39 Parker Street London WC2 


LITERATURE 

Posthumous 

Ts Griticiic the Critic: and Other 
Writings 

By T. S. Eliot. 

Faber, i88 pages. 25s. 

This volume takes its title from a lecture 
given at the University of Leeds in 1961 ; 
a most disarming addrcss> in which Mr 
Eliot rather ruefully reviewed his own 
reputation as a literary critic, lamenting the 
way in which he had been dogged by some 
of his obiter dicta, and maintaining that he 
wrote best about those authors whose 
work directly influenced his own poetic 
practice. 

The type of literary critic he valued most 
was the poet, whose criticism might be 
regarded as a by-product of his creative 
activity. Johnson, rather oddly, heads his 
list—^would the learned doctor have con¬ 
sidered himself primarily a poet ?—^and 
Matthew Arnold is admitted to it only 
** with reservations.'* Mr Eliot rightly 
reckoned that he himself belonged to this 
category, but perhaps did not realise the 
many similarities between himself and 
Arnold. Both were critics of society as well 
as of literature, and when, in this volume, 
we read Eliot on the Aims of Education, 
the resemblance seems close indeed. 

These four lectures on education, 
delivered at the University of Chicago in 
1950, form the substantial core of the book. 
We are told that at one time Mr Eliot 
thought of expanding them into a book, but 
the opportunity never came, and they have 
been reprinted here without revision. As 


Miscellany 

a consequence, they ate at times a Uctle 
long-winded ; they are also too much con¬ 
cerned with demolishing the fallacious 
utterances of Professor Joad. In other 
respects they are admirable. Mr Eliot had 
the Intellect, the wit and the patience to 
expo.se and criticise many confusions of 
thought perpetrated and perpetuated by 
educationists. His concern for education is 
also revealed in the presidential address 
which he gave to the Classical Association 
in Cambridge in 1942, reprinted here— 
* The Classics and the Man of Letters.' 

Although the volume is perforce a 
miscellany, consisting as it does of essays 
and lectures uncollected at the time of the 
author's death, and ranging in time between 
1917 and 1961, the pieces reinforce one 
another to a surprising degree. *‘What 
Dante means to me,” a talk given in 1950 
to the Italian Institute in London, can be 
read in conjunction with “ To criticise the 
critic.” We shall thus understand better 
the way in which Eliot absorbed from other 
poets the sustenance his own genius 
required, and realise, too, the force of his 
remark in 1961 that Dante, discovered so 
long before, was “ the one poet who remains 
the comfort and amazement of my age.” 

It seems probable that another volume 
of salvaged critical writings may be 
expected, for wc are told that before his 
death Mr Eliot was planning to assemble 
a number of uncollected pieces in OTder to 
make “ one or two new volumes.” Let us 
hope for more ; this publication has made 
available much that was previously difficult 
to track down ; much, too, that is first-rate. 


Johnson, Boswell—and a Clergyman 


Johnson, Boswell and their Circle: 

Essays presented to Lawrence Fitzroy 
Powell in Honour of his Eighty-Fourth 
Birthday. 

Oxford University Press. 350 pages. 48s. 

This is a scholarly collection of essays by a 
phalanx of scholars—^fittingly, for the re¬ 
cipient long since established himself as 
primus editorum by his monumental revi¬ 
sion and expansion of Birkbeck Hill’s edi¬ 
tion of the Life, kself a Victorian monument 
of the St Pancras order. Since the mantle 
of scholarship is sometimes uncommonly 
heavy (it woidd be invidious to suggest in 
whidh contribution), the book is for John¬ 
sonian and Boswellian specialists rather than 
the layman. Johnson and the Enlighten¬ 
ment ” (Shackleton), Donald Greene’s sym¬ 
pathetic study of Johnsonian imagery. 
Professor Pottle’s filltng-in of that curious 
blank in Boswell’s own biography, his uni¬ 
versity career, may be noted: but to one 
reviewer, perhaps incijfably light-minded, 
the most memorable piece is the briefest, 
the luminous note on A Oergyman ” (Lie- 


bert), which identifies the victim of John¬ 
son’s sudden blast of April 7, 1778 : *‘A 
clergyman: (whose name I do not re- 
collea.) ‘ Were not Dodd’s sermons 
addressed to the passions ? ’ Johnson: 

' They were nothing, Sir, be they addressed 
to what they may.’ ” 

Fragmentary, pale, momentary ; almost 
nothing: glimpsed and gone ; as it were, a 
faint human hand thrust up, never to re¬ 
appear, from beneath the rolling waters of 
Time ”—^thus the cleric is described in one 
of the greatest of Max Beerbohm’s lapidary 
essays; his name (Edward Embry, for the 
record), his obscure though doubtless use¬ 
ful life are now ex^sed. And though he 
did not in fact, as Max suggests, perish in 
his prime when struck down by the old 
lien’s paw, the long labours of research have 
otherwise only coS^med the short cut of 
imaginative Instinct: Embry was indeed the 
eternal curate, on whom lay a kind of per¬ 
petual subordination, ** an apologetic apart¬ 
ness, like one wno has been strua by light¬ 
ning and survived.” There could scarcely 
be a greater triumph of art in the retrospec¬ 
tive moulding of fact. 
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Finnagam 

Here Gom«s Everybody: An Introduction 
to James Joyce for the ordinary reader 

By Anthony Burgess. 

Faber, 276 pages. 305. 

The most hackneyed, and often the least 
precise, commendation of a book of literary 
criticism is that it will send the reader to die 
original (or, more flatteringly, send him 
*"lMck” to it). Mr Burgess’s book is so 
honestly and agreeably written that it de¬ 
serves, for what it is worth, that usual acco¬ 
lade, and possibly some further praise as 
well, since it makes the important point that 
the works of Joyce are in danger of being 
buried under a load of old scholarship. 
There is nothing of that uint about Mr 
Burgess. He makes quite a point of writing 
for the average reader and trying to help 
him along with common sense and com¬ 
municated enthusiasm. But only an average 
reader—and what person judged competent 
to review a book on Joyce can claim to be 
that?—could say whether he has succeeded. 
A guess hazarded from the unashamedly 
scholarly standpoint, not of an average 
reader but of that ideal reader suffering 
from an ideal insomnia ” whom Joyce had 
in mind when he wrote Finnegans Wake,” 
is that Mr Burgess might have done the 
trick. Nobody could have tried harder to 
be helpful. 

But let us examine the question first. 
Why should the average reader need help 
with Joyce? Surely, even though Joyce him¬ 
self was a founder of the cult of the ** atmos¬ 
phere piece ” in ** Dubliners,” with its style 
cA scrupulous meanness, he has had so many 
hundreds of followers and imitators that no 
reasonably literate person should have diffi¬ 
culty there. As for “A Portrait of the Artist 
as a Young Man,” it is hard to see why even 
a writer as genuinely helpful as Mr Burgess 
should spend any time coaxing any reader 
who is so dull as to be put off by the un¬ 
familiarity of the style of its opening pages 
rather than captivated by it. With 
“ Ulysses ” most people need some help, but 
even here the major part of the book, which 
anyone can understand, is surely sufficiently 
encouraging and promising to prompt a 
little patience with the more difficult pas¬ 
sages, all of which yield their secrets pretty 
readily. 

That still leaves ** Finnegans Wake.” 
Here we all need all the help we can get, 
but it is precisely here that Mr Burgess is 
least'able to be helpful. Here the scholars 
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are indispensable, though there is a long, 
hard road ahead of those who set out to dis¬ 
tinguish the good scholars from the bad. 
Sadly enough, they will have to throw out 
several of the writers who are mentioned by 
Mr Burgess in his foreword and who have 
clearly influenced his own studies, for the 
worse. It is now surely known that much 
of the later study of Joyce has had to clear 
the ground of much misunderstanding and 
sheer nonsense in the earlier. 

Mr Burgess’s heart is in the right place. 
There is probably not much wrong with his 
scholarship either. And he certainly drives 
the reader back to Finnegans Wate.” But, 
after all, is that really praise? 


Blest Pair 

Mld-VIctorian Studies 

By Geoffrey and Kathleen Tillotson. 
Athlone Press, 346 pages. 50s. 

There is great attraction in the concept of 
a book of essays written by a husband and 
wife (both professors of English in neigh¬ 
bouring schools of the same university) on 
au^rs of the same period ; each sometimes 
vmting on different aspects of the same 
author; all written con amore. It is the 
perfect life, the moral opposite of Paolo 
and Francesca. One of the many charms 
of this book is that the authors are devoted 
to the books they write about, and ea^r 
to convey their enjoyment. 

This is a collection of essays, reviews, 
lectures and broadcasts written over fifteen 
years ; a few printed for the first time, none 
(A them easily available to the ordinary 
reader in any other form. Granted some 
pedisposition in favour of Victorian writ¬ 
ing, it cannot fail to please and stimulate 
the ordinary, non-academic reader. Only 
one or two are on the specialised side. A 
good many authors arc dealt with—George 
Eliot, Tennyson, Clough, Matthew Arnold 
and Newman are the principal ones. A 
long broadcast by Professor G.offrey Tillot¬ 
son on Clough's Bothie is perhaps the best 
thing in the book, and should win many 
readers to the poem. This, after all, is or 
should be the reward of a book like this: 
it causes people to read what they have 
never read, and to reread what they have 
forgotten—even at the cost of long- 
cherished prejudices. 

This reviewer, becoming more and more 
tempted by successive essays on an author 
whom he had always regarded as too alien 
to himself to be readable, was bowled over 
by the following delightful passage in 
the last essay, by Professor Kathleen 
Tillotson: 

There is a moral in this for modern readers; 
too many conceive themselves exempt from 
reading Carlyle, on the grounds of presumed 
difference 01 opinion. . . . The modem 
reader’s verdict might at least be subsequent 
to the act of reading. Or do [Carlyle’s] non¬ 
readers recall what Harriet Martineau said 
of Robert Owen *'He was not the man to 
think differently of a book for having read 
it?” 


THE DEVELOPHENT OF 
SOaAL OVERHEAD CAPITAL 
IN INDIA. 1950-1960 
J. N.Heahr 

Thil study examinw somo of Om vlial political and 
economic isauea which India haa faced in Uie devdop- 
maat of overhead ftcilitiM in two five-year plam. 

33 .9. net 

PUNNING FOR STEADY 

GROWTH 

GMitam Mathnr 

This book is a contribution to growth theory udiich 
makes a firesh approach to davelopment plaafiina and 
opens out a new fidd for further research. 

70lf. net 

HIGGLEOY PIGGLEDY 
GROWTH AGAIN 

I. N. D. Uttic and 
A. C. Rarncr 

An investifatlon of tlie iMedictability of eoaiMny 
eaminis and dividends in the United Klnadom. 
1951-1961. 

In preparation 

ESSAYS IN THE THEORY 
OF BUSINESS aCLES 

Nichal KaleckI 

This translation of a classic work first publislied in 
Polish clearly states the nrinciple of dfectlve denund in 
iiwthenuitkal form whicb was indapcndently discovered 
by Keynes. 

about 18y. it^f 

THE THEORY OF PROFIT 

D. M. Lambcrtm 

Tliis book reconsiders the theory of profit in the lisht »f 
empirical studies of busineH behaviour, especial^ of 
pricing and investment decisions under cttnditions of 
imcertauily. 

35 . 9 . net 

PROFITS IN THE BRITISH 
ECONOMY. 1909-1938 

G. D. N. Worswick and 
D. G. Tipping 

This book helpk to fill an important tap in statist ics of 
the Drilish ecoiuiiny in the tweniicth century, giving 
detailed clas'iifications nf profits during the thirty years 
up to the Second World War, 

30.V. net 

FOUNDATIONS OF BRITISH 
MONETARY POLia 
Michael J. Artis 

The three Kisic arrangements' exuiin'ncd int his study 
are the Hank of rmgland'a idalionAliip with the govern- 
nieiti ‘machine', its own internal urgaiii/aiion and its 
relationship to the financial system. 

.10.V. net 

ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
IN AFRICA 

Papers presented lo the Nya.saland 
liconomic Symposium 
lidited by E. F. Jackson 

The Blantyre Symposium was a unique eaperiiMnt. 
The paoers. hy econtimKU of world reputation, take a 
leenorally practical slant. They have made a valuable 
contribution lu the literature of economic development. 

A5s, net 

COLLECTED ECONOMIC PAPERS 
Volume III 
Joan Robinson 

Ineniy-four papers on topics ranging from “Pre- 
Keynesian Theory after Keynes" to "Korea 1964: 
Rconomk Miracle". 

. 10 . 9 . net 

BASIL BLACKWELL 
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If only they'd aH give 
BOOK TOKENS 






CAj^ 


Postage costa come 
t-u-m-b'l-i-n-g down when 
you give Book Tokens. So you 
save money. And there's no 
packing to do. So you save time. 
And there's no choos ing to think 
about. So you save worry. You 
provide the gift — ieave the 
choice to them. Book Tokens 
cost from as iittie as 3/10 
upwards and can be bought 
and exchanged at any bookshop. 

YOU CANT GO WRONG WITH 

BOOK TOKENS! 


The first two titles in the 
Cambridge Studies in 
Criminology 

BORSTAL RE-ASSESSED 

Regar Raatf 

I'his book is the Orst maiior historical and 
critical asse!iwnH*iit of llie borstal system. 
It surveys chan»$es in legislaticm. public 
and judicial attltialcs, in the methods and 
Meus behind the tminiiix carried on in the 
institatkNis and in the provision of aitcr 
care. 42s 

MDRDER FOLLOWED BY 

SUICIDE 

D. J. West 

In this brilliant analysis of 150 cases Dr. 
West, Assistant Director of Research at 
the Cambridge Institute of Oiminology, 
presents a well-written piece of research 
which will appeal to tlie layman as well 
as tlie specialist. J5s 

EQUALITY AND POWER 

R. V. SaagMi 

*1 do find Dr. Sampson’s aripiment for 
moral absolutism really challengina, and 
his study of inequality and equality in 
human alfaim is a refresliing contribu- 
tl«Hi... This is miK*h tiw good a book to 
lie imuNfed.* — Anthony Arhiasier in Tri* 
bunc 3Ss 

(£ Heinemann 


SIR HERBERT HUTCHINSON 

Tariff-making 
and Industrial 
Reconstruction 


An Account of the Work of the Import Duties 
Advisory Committee 1932-39. 

Hiis study of I.D.A.C., gives a detailed account of 
tlie work of the Committee in constructing and 
adjusting the protective tariff, and in encouraging 
industrial re-organisatiou. 
an ins. X 51 ins. 242 pp 42s. 


Malta 

Isles of the Middle Sea 

WALTER KUMMERLr 

The short informative text of this work deals with 
Legends, Archacoiogy. Art, Tourism, and History, 
while the 48 superb colour photographs show every 
aspect of the Maltese scene. 

10 j| ins. X ins. end-paper maps 68s. 

BOTH READY DECEMBER, 9. 


Green Medicine 


MARGARET B. KREIG 

Margaret B. KreigN absorMag book focuBeB on 
the aeieatific invest^tions of the vcttetable kingdom 
for new sources of drugs. 'There is no other book 
like ir'-ALuotis huxley. lUustiated 3Si. 


HARRAP BOOKS 


MUSIC 

Debuagy, Hit life and Mind: Volume //, 
1902-1918 

By Edward Lockspeiser. 

Cassell 351 pages, illustrated. 428. 

Gustav Malilcr» His Mind and His 
Music: Volume /, The First Five Symphonies 

By Neville Cardus. 

Gollancz, 191 pages. 4Ss. 

Tbe Musician’s World: Great Composers 
in their Letters 

Edited by Hans Gal. 

Thames and Hudson. 464 pages. 501. 

The Opera Bedside Book 

Edited by Harold Rosenthal, 

Gollancz. 317 pages. 25s. 

Glsmdeboumc 

By Spike Hughes. 

Methuen. 307 pages, illustrated. 4 gns. 

Mr Lockspeiser’s second volume is fully 
up to the expectations of the first, which 
took ^hussy’s. life up to Pelleas et 
Melisande. It is not directly concerned 
with Debussy's works, but rather with his 
aesthetic; a study of the artist's life that 
is scholarly and deliberative but never 
pedestrian, and framed amid a gallery of 
composers that link him firmly to this 
generation and not to the fin de siecle 
impressionists. His own conflicting aspects 
of personality are well brought out— 
notably in the quarrel with Ravel, and in 
the love-hate relationship with Stravinsky. 
This is not only an account of a complex 
artist capable at times of the worst manners 
and of forsaken principles ; it is also a 
window on the musical development of this 
century. 

Mr Cardus’s first volume on Mahler is 
well timed to further the understanding of 
the Vienna school. The Mahler-Bruckner 
boom is remarkable not least because 
neither makes any concession in his 
demands on the musical ear. There is in 
Mahler, product of an unhappy home and 
composer only after he had met the 
insistent demands of the Vienna Imperial 
Court Opera, a struggle for spiritual 
harmony—intentions that are noble but 
often expressed in a kind of nervous home- 
spun, yet always (as Schonberg wrote) with 
the most uncompromising truthfulness. 
The first five symphomes sre analysed, with 
musical examples arranged by Rudolf 
Schwarz. 

“ The Musician's World ” can be warmly 
commended, not only for the quality of Dr 
Gal’s selection ^of composers’ leners, who 
live through thim as persons in their own 
splendours and miseries^ bm equally for his 
own sympathetic and interpretative head- 
notes. Harold Rosenthal’s selection of 
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pieces from his magazine Opera indeed 
makes an admirable bedside book, wide in 
historical and critical range. 

Everything of Glyndebourne's glamour 
(and of its problems) is to be found in Mr 
Spike Hughes's handsome book. It is as 
far away from Mozart in the middle of a 
Sussex hayfield ” as anyone could wish— 
richly produced and illustrated, and 
immensely detailed. Everything is there to 
be dipped into, but it is hardly bedside 
reading or format. 

PLACES 

Graecophilia 

Edward Lear in Greece: Journals of a 
Landscape Painter in Greece and Albania 

WilHam Kimber, 222 pages, illustrated. 50s. 

Mainland Greece 

By Robert Liddell. 

Longmam, 234 pages, illustrated. 45s. 

Gates of the Wind 

By Michael Carroll. 

John Murray. 215 pages, illustrated. 25s. 

Every generation travels in its own style. 
Many generations of Englishmen have been 
fascinated by Greece, this one so much so 
that there is scarcely a publisher without at 
least one ” Greek book ” on his lists. The 
modern fashion was started by Robert 
Liddell many vears ago, and there is some 
interest to be got from comparing his latest 
book, the third instalment of his travels in 
different parts of Greece, with the style and 
approach of Michael Carroll, iwcniy-scven 
years bis junior, and of Edward Lear, who 
travelled and <kctwhcd in Greece nearly a 
hundred and seventy years ago. 

It so happens that the books can be rated 
in the same order as the age of rheir authors, 
with Edward Lear almost as far ahead of 
the other two as he is remote in time. This 
is perhaps a slightly unfair comparison. 


since Lear not only embellished his book 
(iirst published in 1851) with his own 
picturesque lithographs, but he wrote of a 
more picturesque age, when Northern 
Greece was a land ^ luxurious Turkish 
grandees and the fabulous Ali Pasha was 
still a living memory. Though his journey 
covered much of the same ground as Robert 
Liddell’s, he included little that was in his 
day regarded as Greece—“ Turkey in 
Europe ” and Albania were the main i 
features on his map. To this day. as 1 
Robert Liddell’s book bears out, this region 
with its magnificent mountain scenery and 
its independent crimson-clad tribes .speak¬ 
ing strange tongues is far the most Asiatic 
part of Greece. 

Lear’s artist’s eye for colour and his winy 
turn of phrase make him an ideal travel 
writer, as in his description of a herd of ; 
black buffaloescroaking Forth their i^trangc j 
semi-bark, which s(nind.s like the cracking | 
of old furniture." He lived in the present, l 
Sind did not aspire to any deep historical or • 
anthropological knowledge of the country. 
These are Robert Liddell’s strongest points. 
His is a book for those who want to know' 
and understand, as well as simply being 
impressed, as they make the same journev, i 
and it fulfils its purpose admirably. His i 
knowledge and topographical appreciation 1 
of all phases of Greek historv is vivid and j 
deep. His account of Thermopylae, for | 
instance, includes a dc.scription of a similar ' 
action fought against the Turks in 1821 I 
He gives full importance to Byzantium and | 
its remains. His anecdotes are the best ' 
kind, mainlv historical rather than per¬ 
sonal, and full of affection for the eccen¬ 
tricities of the country he has made his 
home. 

Michael Carroll has also made his home 
in Greece, on the island of Skopelos. and 
his is a very personal record indeed. That is 
the trouble with his bock. One person’s love 
affair with Greece much like another’s 
and the heightened sensibility imparted by 
this love too often comes across as rather 
embarrassing self-consciousness. Bui some 
of the episodes in the life of the community ! 
in which the author became increasingly 
involved, though naively described, do 
vividly convey the sound keen flavour of 
Aegean island life. 





ALISTAIR 

Horne 

The Fall of Paris 

The most enthralling historical work 1 
have read this year."— (D. Telegraph). 
Endpapers, 16/ip of plates^ 7 maps, 5IU 

A. L 

Rowse 

Shakespeare's Southampton 

There -is no doubt that this is the 
standard biography.’—( Spectator) 
lllustruied 

OSCAR 

Mendelsohn 

A Dictionary of Drink and 
Drinking 

A glossary which covers the whole 
jield of drink and drinking and 
includes much delightfully witty and 
lililc-known material gathered From 
ckiNSical to conicmporary sources. 

DOUGLAS 

Grant 

The Cock Lane Ghost 

‘ I'he iictors in this 200-ycar-old »'cal- 
lifc meltHlrama step oia from the page*^ 
of old ne\v<pa|vrs and pamphlcK i»> 
bt?como aloe again for our cnlerfain- 
mem.’- () tnK shire Post) llhts. 2 1 ^ 

OL rSTANDING NFAV NOVELS 

MURIEL 

Spark 

The Mandcibuum Gale 

‘ \ irinmph. a 1 humping, joyous bK>vv 
lor the pro-novel . . .*— (Speefarot) 

PAMEU 

Hansford Johnson 

Cork Street, Next to the 
Hatter’s 

*A satire on the eonlcDipor.MN ciiliiir.il 

JONM 

Wain 

The Young Visitors 

*He has never been more pruvokmgly 
cmertaining.—’(7aWt'/) 

MACMILUN 


SKODRA : an Edward Lear lithograph 
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THE PENKOVSKY PAPERS 

The book ihe Soviet authorides want to ban! 

Rm 4 for yoursolf these uttensely inteiesting 
documents—the most sensational true spy story since 

the war. Ropriotlng 36s 


ROY THOMSON 

OF FLEET STREET 

RUSSELL BRADDON 

SorioltooH in the Sunday Times is Crcesus m a 
Crumpled Stdu this is *i mcinatiim biogriphj 
... well and truthfully presented* woodmow wyatt, 

■VBNING ST4NOAIIO f/ftlf. 36s 


AGATHA CHRISTIE 

AT BERTR.\M’S HOTEL 

Nor intriguing new who-dun-it. 'Extremely 
entertaining* svnmv timk Ome ChA Choke 19 s 

MC O L L I N 8 



EVERYMAN’S REFERENCE LIBRARY 

Everyman’s Dictionary of 
Economics 

CompiM by Ariiiur Si*L.DON and K. Ci. Pennanck 

.. should be iiivaliiublc to any business e^^ecutive, industrial- 
ist, trade unionist, politician, or other professional man* 
(Statist). \ , . tills an important gap' (Dn//v Telegraph). 
\ • . written in an attractively lucid style . . . omits nothing 
that is fundamental* {Manager). 480pp. 25# 

Everyinnn*s Concise Encyclopaedia 
of Russia 

S. V. UTECHIN 

Bttnic, auihoritativc, A —Z rererence by a Senior Research OiHoer 
In Soviet Studies at the London School of Economics. '.. .uniquely 
compact* {U'OnomM. Over 700pp. 32pp. platen. 3Qs 

Everynian*s Dictionary of Dates 

Revised hy AuoRBy BuTLea 

A compendious source of easy, accurate reference, with additiocialp 
new articles. 512pp. 2Sj 

Everyman’s Dictionary of Quotations 
and Proverbs 

D. C. BROWNING 

Six thousand quotations and four thottsaiid proverbs* fully indexed. 
I'ifth Inipression. 776pp. 20.v 

From bookselfem « 

PiiN deacrlpUve Nal ef the IT works in BveryuMm** Ruftreaiw l.ikrim from 
J. M. Dant 1 Mans Ltd, AI«naHMM.MIard8iraal.l .aiidanWC2 
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To Be Taken After Meals 

Oxford 

By Janies Morris. 

Faber. 296 pages, illustrated. 42s. 

The problem with any guide book— 
whether the workaday kind that divides its 
fortnight into ** mornings ’* and after¬ 
noons'* or one of Mr James Morrises 
elegant cityscapes—is whether to read it 
before or after the trip. Do the first, and 
indigestion sets in because details about the 
unknown cannot be assimilated in the raw. 
Do the second, and remorse brims over. 
If only you had known. . . . The problem 
at Oxford cannot be answered short of two 
or more visits, with a good read in between. 

Otherwise, how is the intending tourist, 
doing his prep in Alice Springs or Arkansas, 
to absorb this fruity mixture ? Now and 
then he will light upon a t^ic of which 
he has heard, such as the difficulty of dis¬ 
tinguishing between a don and a fellow ; or 
the source of his prayer book and his 
marmalade ; or the idiom whereby one col¬ 
lege is usually The House, and another is 
never New; or the classic feud between 
town and gown. But for pages, even whole 
chapters, in between these illuminating 
patches he will be lost in the mazes of a 

vivacious shambles,*’ an ** edgy and 
exhausting place,** a place with a closeted 
power of oppression ** yet “ a sense of 
generosity, tolerance and humour and a 
city bursting not only with learning and 
industry but with marginal activities such 
as Oxfam and the Thames Conservancy and 
a baby-sitting service for those attending 
the University Sermon. Even if, for a 
moment, he escapes to sort his thoughts 
into a silent alley where ** footsteps echo 
as in Venice,*' he will turn a page only to 
learn that sorting would be the job ^ a 
lifetime because he is studying ** an essence 
of England, drawn from the wood.** Is their 
whole island, he will ask himself, really as 
motley as this ? 

This book, then, is for the luckier reader 
who knows Oxford already—^the resident, 
the prodigal son whose sense of belonging 
to the university has never died out, the 
au pair girl ('’afternoons free*’) or the 
weekly shopper who, money spent, usually 
has an hour to kill before the Chipping 
Norton bus. It even includes some tit-bits 
for the expert with goatee and spectacles 
who seems to spend his summer afternoons 
shepherding British Council guests. Did 
he know, for instance (or does Lord 
Franks), that the Duke of Wellington when 
Chancellor of the university took the 
r^rt of the commission currently inves- 
ti^dng it to bed with him on the night 
he di^, and was found ^**with a pencil 
in it,* so his housekeeper reported ’*? And 
does he show his flock that unexpected 
bonus wkhin the Cotswoldy triteness of 
Nuifield College—a chapel with Piper 
windows in it ? 

For some tastes, Mr Morris’s prose will 
be too lush. He offsets this drawback only 
when he pauses to do justice to some insti- 
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tudon whose services to mankind or to the 
nadon awe him by their virtues—to the 
Rhodes Scholars, for instance, or the Union. 
His references to sights and sounds and 
smells will remind M stagers of bygone 
enchantments such as old place-names and 
the courteous jar^n used by the proctors. 

He does well with reminders that the city 
Is not just a university. In vacation, when 
k is dominated by country accents and 
foreign languages, no one can deny his 
charge that '‘nine people out of ten in 
an Oxford street could not tell you the way 
to Jesus College or even the Bodleian 
library.’* Mayl^ this is true of term-time 
also, but Mr Morris should not have said 
it to annoy unless he were himself word- 
perfect. This he is not. Slips abound. 
Carfax, for instance, stems from Quatre 
Votes, not quatre fois ; the BA and MA 
degree ceremonies are confused ; and Lord 
Salter could have told him that the boat 
builders are called Salter, not Salters. His 
illustrations, by contrast, are excellent, and 
so is his index. Liber, lih'rum, lihri, libro ; 
some may be irritated by this crowded book, 
but it is gay and loving and with or from 
it everyone will learn something that he did 
not know. 

Black Night Behind 
the Tamarisks ? 

Use Continent of Circe : An Essay 
m the Peoples of India 

By Nirad C. Chaudhuri. 

Chat to & W Indus, 320 pages. 35s. 

Mr Chaudhuri’s argument is that the 
Hindus must look back to their European 
origins to find a new way forward, and he 
gloomily predicts that they will not do it. 
His book’s title implies a parallel between 
the swine, unfortunate victims of Qrcc, 
and the Aryans, who travelled east, found 
in India's great rivers an echo of their 
Danube, became victims of the climate and 
were worn down and degraded by the 
weight of the orient over the centuries. He 
describes hows by physical defiance (beds of 
spikes) or a painkilling reversion to the en- 
j^ment of sex or by blind superstition the 
Hindu tried to put up a defence before this 
ceaseless beating of suffering imposed by 
the hard country in which they had settled. 

This is a bare outline of Mr Chaudhuri’s 
main theme. Many will disagree with his 
theory, many more will be .startled by its 
originality into thinking about it and will 
find the exerci.se worthwhile. Those who 
have read his other books will look for¬ 
ward (and not be disappointed) to another 
brilliant display of virtuosity in his writing. 
He leaps into the fray, fists vigorously 
whirling, and contemptuously knocks 
down everyone in sight: the indigenous 
aborigines, the British, the Americans, the 
racial minorities, the Anglicised Hindu. 
Mr Kipling does not get knocked down. 
The Indian Christians do not get picked 
up, lo\’ing)y du.sted down and left smiling 
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—as do his other victims, or most of them. 
Mi Chaudhuri disarmingly lays himself 
open to critics by allowing himself to be 
knock-downable, coo. There is a curious 
incident about a portable typewriter lent by 
Khushwant Singh chat he blows up almost 
into a feud, and throughout the book per¬ 
sonal stories creep in that sometimes give 
a Polonlus-like impression. 

In spite of this, the reader is disarmed, 
and throughout can enjoy his writing. His 
worldwide knowledge of the writings of 
others is used to splendid effect; who else, 
one wonders, could use a quotation from 
Jane Austen to prove a point about the 
Hindu character ? And to the westerner 
there is a great deal to be learnt here from 
Mr Chaudhuri’s familiarity with Sanskrit 
writings, his interpretations of which often 
amount to pure poetry. This is not emotion 
recollected in tranquillity, but in a great 
deal of untranquil (and enjoyable and. 
erudite) maturity. 

Vatican 

By Jean Keuvecelle. 

Editions Rencontre, Lausanne. (Collection 
L’Atlas des Voyages.) 188 pages, including 
illustrations. 12 Swiss francs. 



This is a discreet and charming guidebook 
by a 'lifelong student of the Vatican. The 
book, printed with two columns to the 
page and overflowing with photographs and 
reproductions of old prints, offers the reader 
a scholarly stroll through the smallest and 
most private state in the world. The 
Vatican yields its secrets only to those 
who approach it with respect and infinite 
patience. Jean Neuvecelle, a Russian-born 
Frenchman who is Rome correspondent for 
France^oir, brings the right talents to the 
job, and contrives to reveal more than he 
appears to be doing. There are thumbnail 
sketches of Pius XII, John XXIII, Paul VI, 
and their influence on the Vatican’s men 
and methods; also a judicious selection of 
the Vatican gossip which is all the outside 
world has to go on to discover how the Popes 
live, work and die. The book is beautifully 
printed and bound and the choice of pic¬ 
tures suits its quiet key. 



NICHOLAS A. H. STACEY 
& AUBREY WILSON 

'comp»ehonsive. reliable and a vulu- 
Bbie addition to the literature on 
Industrial lochniques' Michao! Shanks, 
The Financial Timns. ‘unique and very 
welcome*. The Manager, 'the market 
research specialist will find there the 
distillation of much hard-won ex¬ 
perience and some valuable tips' The 
Fconomtst. 4 i5s. 


LESLIE W. RODGER 

‘the best of thorn all' Howard Fox. 
W.P.N. and Advertisers Review, ‘al¬ 
ways olojr and .nreurafe .... well 
thought out' Advertisers Weekly. 
'undoubtoilly ih.o bo.st hook on mai- 
koting published n Britain so far— 
it is highly practical, scholarly and 
succinct' Br$\ish industry. 50s. 


edited bvAUBREY WILSON 

Aubrey Wilson's editorial appro.ich to 
this subject has been conditioned by 
three factors: the shortage uf author- 
ftative texts on a number of industrial 
marketing functions, the need to set 
Industiial marketing into a wider per¬ 
spective. ar'.d the uiqent requirements 
of stude.nts for a basic text book that 
does not ronutre rmnsmutation from 
r.onsLirr''e' 'v,arkoting terms and 
thinkif^g J . published. COs. 
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THE BEIESIS HF MOIERN 
MANAHEMENT 

A STUDY OF THE 
INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 
IN GREAT BRITAIN 

By SIDNEY POLLARD 
Professor of EcoAomic History, 
University of Sheffield 50s. net 

One of rhe most glaring gaps in our 
interpretation of the Industrial Revolu¬ 
tion is the story of the genesis of modern 
industrial management. This book is 
written in an attempt to fill part ot 
that gap. 

THE REFORMATION CRISIS 

Edited by JOEL HURSTFIELU 
15s. net boards; Ss. 6d. net paper 

The contributors in this up-to-date 
account of the Reformation ate: 

JOEL HURSTITELD, DENNIS 
HAY, GORDON RUPP, G. R. 
POTTER, A. O. DICKENS, The 
late H. O. EVENNETT, G. R. 
ELTON, H. G. KOENIGSREKOER 
and C. V. WBDt'tWOOO. 


STRATFORR-UrOR-AVOH 

STUDIES 

General Editors 
JOHN RUSSmX BROWN and 
BERNARD HARRIS 
Associate Editor 
IRVIN ISHRl'NPREIS 
AMERICAN POETRY 25a. net 

This is the st'vrnlli volume in this 
outstanding series luid inuny Poets and 
Critics from the United States and 
England are cuntiibuiurs. 


POFULATIOH ID DISTORT 

ESSAYS IN inSTORlCAL 
DEMOGRAPHY 

Edited by D. V. GLASS and 
D. E. C. EVERSLEY net 

“Many, betides demographers, will find 
this volume fascinating." I'Ae tiioiiomisi. 


LOCATIORAL AMALYSIS ID 
HUMAH OEOGRAPHY 

By PETER IIAGGETr dOa. net 

I'lie aim of this honk is to diseuas 
ccriuin aspects of human geography 
hitherto considered only on a qualitative 
and descriptive basis, in a quantitative 
manner, in terms of movcnionts, net¬ 
works, modes, hierarchies and Kiirl'aces; 
as what might be called a human 
geogr.iphy of quaniifiearkm. 


!■ mm tfOWARI ARNOLii ■■ J 

•It iVlilltc Si reel, London, W.l 
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City Slickers 

Leniiigrad: History, Art, Architectwe 
By Nigel Gosling. 

Studio Vista. 252 pages, including plates. 
6 gns. 

New York Proclaimed 
By V. S. Pritchett. 

Chatto and Windus and tleinemann. 116 
; pages and plates. 5 gns. 

Mew York and Leningrad are both great but 
not capital cities, both at the mouths of 
rivers, both comparatively modem, both 
cities built to a plan. Yet no two cities 
could be more completely different archi¬ 
tecturally, as these two stimulating picture 
books demonstrate. Mr Gosling's is more 
beautiful to look at, although less lively. 
Partly this is because he uses historical 
prints and photographs and objects from 
art galleries as well as the pictures taken 
specially for the book by Mr Colin Jones. 
But mainly this is because Leningrad is 
itself such a beautiful city to be in while 
New York is beautiful only from its 
approaches. 

Leningrad is nearly a century younger 
than New York, but it is a museum piece, 
j untouched since the nineteenth century 
I (except where it has been e.xpertly 
retouched to repair war damage). New 
York is perhaps a museum piece, too, but 
what it presents is the city of today, an 
engineering feat that is becoming unfit to 
I live in—although many people still like 
I living there. Mr Pritchett is one of them, 

I and, with the help of Miss Hofer’s camera, 

; describes what it is like critically, sym- 
1 pathetically and very readably. No westerner 
I can know what it is like to live in Lenin- 
I grad now; all Mr Gosling can do is to 
I describe what it is like to look at and how 
! it got that way. It is a pity that neither 
I of these lavishly produced volumes contains 
I a map. 


I 

. •. And llien I Told the President. 

The Secret Papers of Art Buchwald. 

By Art Buchwald. 

> Wcidenfcld and Nicohon. 231 pages. 2is. 

I With his transposition from Paris to 
' Washington, Mr Art Buchwald, columnist for 
i the New York Herald Tribune and a very 
I funny man, has acquired a cutdng edge. Per- 
I haps a compilation of newspaper columns 
I which were written to be digested one at a 
I time is never really successful; many of these 
pieces seemed more amusing on first reading, 
but certain lyric cries—” Who's going to 
know you're Father of the Year material if 
you spend ail your time with your family? ** 
—stand up well. Mr Buchwald has been 
funnier since President Johnson took the 
throne. But the question Ungers: what 
Swiftian critic might emerge if Mr Buchwald 
stopped posing as bumbling Dagwood around 
the house and really let his political voice go ? 
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Jeea! 

The Poms in the Sun 

By Peter Black. 

Michael Joseph, 268 pages. 30s. 

Jeez, imagine it, this nong Black went to 
Australia just to interview the Poms. You 
wouldn't think they were worth bothering 
about. He must have had something to 
do with the government, since he went 
careering around in government cars a lot 
of the time. Still, he isn't always polite to 
the government—he has one guy who says 
that the MPs except Menzies arc a sea of 
nonentities, and, boy, he’s right—and he 
has some pretty hard things to say about 
the liquor laws. Keeps on saying the 
country's full of wowsers. So it is, but 
who's a Pom to tell us that ? He seems to 
think we learnt this puritanism from them. 
I tell you, boy, we don't need to learn. We 
can do things for ourselves. It’s all very 
well this Black saying that Sunday's a dead 
duck and the houses look alike. If we like 
it that way, what of it ? He’s got a point 
or two about food, though. When you want 
to take out a bird, it's a good idea to try 
some of those new Itic places, so long as 
you know you can get steak and eggs as 
well as that other stuff. 

Considering he says he landed in Sydney 
with a mind as blank as the surface of an 
egg. he hasn't done too badly, 1 suppose. 
Looks as if the Poms arc doing all right. 
Only eight per cent go back." Thcrc'rc 
some whingers stay, though. Of course, 
we know what to do with them. If they’ve 
got ideas as queer as some of Black's, it’s 
no wonder they get into trouble. He thinks 
there arc no cats about. I lell you we’ve 
got more strays than anywhere else, if you 
know where to look. Then he’s so 
keen on the grog he says the water in a 
Penh swimming pool tastes of gin and 
tonic. He says wc ought to be proud of 
the convicts. And he doesn't show any 
respect for the Gold Coast. Boy, 1 tell 
you, if thousands of Australians "want to 
spend their holidays there, and make 1 
packet for Reg Ansett, what’s it to Black ? 

He saw a lot of Poms, but I was glad 
to see he didn’t look up the ones at the 
universities. Swarming with them, they 
tell me. Happy as Larry, too. Making a 
welter of it. Even so, the ones he met who 
complained were pretty few. It looks as 
if chat’s the way it is, in spite of the London 
Sunday papers. As long as they keep quiet, 
we don’t mind. It’s not surprising, in a 
way. My old man was a Pom. though I 
don’t usually mention it. Still, with all 
these [lies and squareheads and Greeks 
around, it might be worth remembering. 
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ART 


Fame on Two Planes 


Tte Sncoest and Failure of Picasso 
By John Bergers 

Penguin. 210 pages, including plates. 
12s. 6d. 



By Herbert Read. 

Thames and Hudson. 281 pages, including 
plates. 35s. clothbound, 21s. paperbound. 

Henry Moore, Sculpture and Drawings: 
Volume ///, Sculpture 1955-64 

Edited by Alan Bowness. (Introduced by 
Herbert Read.) Lund Humphries/ 
Zwemmer. 32 pages and 177 plates. 
£4 KM- 

Picasso and Moore are scarcely a genera¬ 
tion apart; only sevent^n years divide 
them. Both have made great names for 
themselves in art, but only one is a house¬ 
hold name. John Berger says of Picasso 
that he is *^niore famous than any other 
artist who has ever lived.’* (And wealthier.) 
But whereas Picasso is better known for 
himself than for his works, the reverse is 
true of Moore. No other British artist since 
Sir Thomas Lawrence has won such fame 
abroad in his lifetime as Moore has. One 
might guess that there are more people who 
could faithfully describe Moore’s type of 
sculpture than could visualise Picasso’s 
type of painting. 

Contrary to a popular myth, Picasso does 
not come from sturdy Spanish peasant 
stock. His parents were not well off but 
belonged to Malaga’s intelleaual-bent 
middle class; his father was a provincial 
art teacher. Henry Moore’s father, on the 
other hand, was a Yorkshire coal miner, 
struggling to bring up a family of eight 
often on dole or strike pay, but a man, 
according to Herbert R^d, of ‘’natural 
intelligence and innate sensibility.” Picasso 
was a child prodigy who could draw before 
he could speak; Moore’s gifts were 
spotted as exceptional when he was about 
twelve. Picasso was unconcerned about the 
first world war; to Moore it was a brief 
adventure but one that immensely widened 
his experience of human nature. Picasso is 
one of the few modem painters who never 
taught; Moore did so for fifteen years, from 
1924 to 1939, although at no time was he 
exclusively a teacher. Picasso dislikes 
travel, is said never to have left Europe and 
been once only to Italy; Moore, although 
no globe-trotter, has travelled quite a bit. 
Picasso’s creativeness has darted from one 
sphere to another; Moore, on the other 
hand, is a man with essentially a few simple 
ideas which he has logically evolved. Yet 
both ext profoundly humanist. Spotting 
dissimilarities and similarities in the 
make-up of these two artists is perhaps no 


more than a game. Nevertheless, to read 
these two books one after the other is an 
interesting experience. 

John Berger believes that to Picasso what 
he is is far more important than what he 
does add that he has idealised his alter ego 
as a ^ noble savage.” Picasso’s paintings, 
this critic thinks, consistently developed in 
the period of cubism between 1907 and 
1914; apart from these years, nearly aU 
his successful paintings belong to the period 
X931 to 1943, after which his work has not 
shown any advance. 

Is it just a story of success and wealth 
too soon ? It comes as a faint shock to 
read that by 1909 Picasso ’’employed a 
maid with apron and cap to wait on table.” 
How much significance should we give to 
the idea that Picasso has never belonged 
to western Europe ? Or to his joining the 
French Communist party in 1944 ? What 
Picasso has most lacked, we are asked to 
believe, are subjects. This is how John 
Berger puts it; 

When Picasso has found his subfccts, he has 

produced a number of masterpieces. When 

he has not, he has produced paintings which 

eventually will be seen to be absurd. 

There is a good deal of discussion of 
cubism and political science that is 
tangential to the success story par 
excellence. But it makes excellent reading. 
John Berger is a critic who always has some¬ 
thing to say. 

In his early works Henry Moore was 
much influenced by contemporary artists, 
including Picasso. Sir Herbert Read’s 
account of the sculptor’s life is short and 
that of his achievements straightforward 
and thorough. It is not a really critical 
appraisal and adds little to what has already 
been related. It fights shy of the debate 
about whether or not Henry Moore’s art 
is still evolving. Nevertheless it is authori¬ 
tative ; the artist himself read the manu¬ 
script and where necessary made correc- 
tioqa. And there is much to describe, for 
few sculptors have been so productive as 
Henry Moore. Most important, practically 
all the 200 or so illustrations of his works 
in the volume are reproduced from the 
sculptor’s own photographs. It is wonderful 
value for the price. 

Nearly ail the photographs in Mr 
Bowness’s book, also, were taken by Moore. 
This is the third volume in a sequence deal¬ 
ing with Henry Moore’s sculpture and 
drawings. It is a picture hook (the intro¬ 
duction is no more than a couple of. pages). 
The choice of illustration emphasises 
Moore’s sensuous love of the texture of his 
bronzes; the plates of details (often from 
several vie^i^ints) of such pieces as the 
bronze falling warrior and the marble 
Unesco reclining figures are very 
impressive. In addition to the large plates 
of important works of this period, th^e is 
a catalogue section. 


The Study at Africa 

Edited by KfERJ.1. MoEWMand 
R. B. SUTCLIFFE 

A iinlouo introduction to the continent, 
providing a comprohennl ve ucoount of the 
majorsoi'ial. economic and political 
issues facing tioniompoi'^LhB nSps 428 

AnAHosafsaylatAldirs 

ROBERT ITUFFE and 
ROBERT ILKIR68BURV 

I and a conciae text, the esmm- 

.. ocx)nomlc and 

_BBRlssetout. 

168 Paperback 786d 

BeyuMlilie Welfare Stole 

BONHAR MVRDAL 

A penetrating survey of the trend In the 
Wcfltorn nations towards increa^tnd 
economic planning and central control, 

**^****^®****'4*lJnivor8lty Paperback 168 

Snell Sedeiareupe hi 


In masB and a conclae text, 
tlal political, military, ocon 
social geography of the USSR i 


MARGARET PHILUra . 

'Even the casual reader will find theAe 
etudes ft^nati^, and will be 1^ 


EUUIEIHIHMinE 

The best portrait of events In the Middle 
East during ihoHO veal's that hoH y et been 
written. A University Paperbaok 16s 


TheSimgileofthe 

Modem 

STEPHEN SPENDER 

Now light is cost on the function of the 
writer and thecrlticfn ihlsrcassortlonof 
the fundamental L-olatlonsblp of art and 
literature wiili modern lli'o. 

A University Paperback 10s 

Art end Action 

C. N. MSSON 

An engroRsing study of the relationship 
boiweon the man whoci-Matos lilerutnro 
and his follow who struggles in a social 
and political environment. 21s 

The Anertcon System 
ofeovemment 

ERNEST 8. ORIFFITN 

A con temporary anal ysis of the mysteries 
of American jffovoriinient. in terms whitdi 
Rrltleh readers will Hnd fiilly compi'eiten- 
Bible. IBs Unlvenslty Paperback es6d 

The WeiM we hove fell 

PETER LASLEH 

The first study In the social strurtural 
history of the period separating us from 
the pro-industHai paHt-uninvMtigatlon 
ol 'llio private hi'o of our ancoHtoi*K'. 

36s Uiilvojsity Paperback 10s 
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Batsford 
Autumn Books 


The Angler’s 
Bedside Book 

Edited by MAURICE WIGGIN 3to 

'Reminiscence, nostalgia and ten thousand kinds 
of expertise are the main, Inevitable and right 
Ingredients of books about fishing, and they are 
excellently blended here.* The Sunday Timaa 

The Golfer’s 
Bedside Book 

Edited by DONALD STEEL 308 

'Quite the best of Its kind.' 

Hanry Longhurst, Tha Sunday Timas 

is a pleasure to read a book written from so 
ihany different angles by so many authorities.' 

Laonard Crawlay, Daily Taiagraph 

The Yachtsman’s 
Bedside Book 

Edited by FRANK SNOXELL SOs 

The twenty-six essays, each written by an 
acknowledged expert on his subject cover a wide 
variety of sailing topics from trans-Atlantic 
racing, *the Six Hours' and Ice yachting to 12- 
metre yachts, family cruisers, and *how to cut a 

rig.’ 

Oxford 

WILLIAM GAUNT 258 

'A wonderfully coherent architectural survey of 
Oxford, century by century, introducing social 
changes and anecdotes unobtrusively.' 

Daily Taiagraph 

The Battle for 
Normandy ^ 

EVERSLEY BELFIELD & H. ESSAME 

'Skilfully blends new and emotive eye-witness 
accounts with original and penetrating comment, 
evoking both the atmosphere of the battle and the 
problems of its direction.' 

Christopher Hibbarl, The Spectator 

The World of 
Flowers 

H. REISI6L 63t 

A pictorial record of the moot magnificent blooms 
In the world, and a survey, country by country, of 
the gardens, parks and wild areas where they can 
be found. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKSHELF 

Lord Snowdon’s Eye 

Private View 

By Bryan Robertson, John Russell and 
Lord Snowdon. 

Nelson, 298 pages, including plates. 7 gns. 

This is the lush book of the year—^visually 
much more than a coffee-table ornament. 
Reproductions of paintings and sculpture, 
especially those in colour, are striking. But 
it is Lord Snowdon’s photographs of people, 
mostly in black-and-white, that are the most 
dramatic; some remarhtbly perceptive, 
some cruel, sardonic, even sly. Few seem 
over-contrived although all the tricks of the 
camera trade must certainly have been 
used. 

This book sets out to describe how, why, 
and wherefore London has become one of 
the great world art centres. It deals with 
the art Establishment, with the older 
generation of living British artists as well as 
with the trend setters and with the 
machinery ai the art world—the art schools, 
public patrons, critics and dealers. 

The main text does not match up in 
liveliness with the photographs. Perhaps 
dual authorship was restraining and the 
identifying initials before each slab of 
t3rpe may have bred .self-consciousness. 
Nevertheless the biographicai snippets are 
good and there is an immense amount to 
pore over and argue about: not least, about 
who else should have been included with 
the select group of eighty-one British 
painters and sculptors. Ayrton ? 
Dalwood ? Etc, etc> etc. 


Healing Through the Ages 

A History of Medicine 
By Brian Inglis. 

Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 211 pages, 
illustrated. 63s. 

This fluently written book has been given 
lavish treatment by the publishers : big 
margins, widely spaced lines, good paper, 
150 well-chosen black and wlute illustra¬ 
tions and nine in colour—yet the bock is 
not too heavy to sit comfortably on the lap. 

The contents cover the history of medi¬ 
cine from primitive man to the present day 
in fewer than 200 pages. The treatment, 
therefore, is inevitably sketchy and idiosyn¬ 
cratic. Anyone tadcling this task would 
have to disclose, by what he omits and by 
what he deals with at fair length, his preju¬ 
dices, his philosophy and his enthusiasms. 
And any Mstory within this compass can¬ 
not in the nature of things be either dispas¬ 
sionate or say much that is new. Mr Inglts's 
hobby-horses are well-known and they are 
all trotting around in a well-bridled fashion 
—anti-establishment; attempts to redress 
the balance between the physical and the 
p^chical in aetiolqgy ; the concept of stress 
diseases. Predirfably he is anti-Galen and 
pro-Hippocrates. Also predictably, he is 
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Van GqpH : Self-Portraits. By Fritz ErpeL 
(Translated by Doris Edwards.) Bruno 
Cassirer, distributed by Faber, 66 pages and 
43 plates. 50s. 

Some forty self-portraits, mostly three- 
quarter profile, bust or shoulder length, ore 
reproduced here—^twelve in colour. All were 
painted within the space of van Gogh’s last 
five years, when he had already passed the 
age of thirty. A face predominantly 
suspicious, one feels : but there are no poses 
such as Rembrandt liked to assume. 

There are notes on the plates and an intro¬ 
ductory essay, translated from the German, 
traces the development of van Gogh’s style. 
It is a pity that it is preceded by a shorter 
preface, going over some of the same ground. 

Dictionary of Art and Artists. .By Peter 
and Linda Murray. Thames and Hudson, 
464 pages, including plates. 6 gns. 

Nearly 1400 entries, including over 700 
short biographies of artists, and 1,250 illus¬ 
trations (52 in colour), make up the greatly 
extended form of what started life six years 
ago as a Penguin reference book. There is 
tound to be dispute about who should be 
in and who should not—especially when it 
comes to contemporaries. For instance, the 
painter John Piper is not here, the sculptor 
Kenneth Armitage is ; the Blake entry, need¬ 
less to say, refers to William and not Peter. 
But as a whole this is a useful and attractive 
book. 

Splendours of the East. Edited by 
Mortimer Wheeler. Weidenjeld and Nicol^ 
son. 288 pages. 6 gns. (5 gns. until 
December 3ISO. 

A scrap-book of magnificent photographs 
of buildings and monuments of Asia, with 
descriptive articles by distinguished con¬ 
tributors. 


hard put to it to look beyond his fringe. 

Only in one respect docs he seem to go 
off tjie rails. He approves mightily of the 
vis medicatrix naturae. Most people would 
regard this as best translated by some such 
phrase as the natural healing power of the 
body, an induction from observation. After 
all most sick people unaided tend to get 
well. Mr Inglis, reminiscent of Bergson, 
translates it ** life force,” and in one passage 
animistically endows it with properncs a^ 
active participation in healing. Reification, 
if difficult to avoid, can run riot. 



Protective clothing worn hy plague doctors 
in the seventeenth century. 
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The success of a busluesi visit 
abroad is often decided you 

have. You need to be familiar with 
local customs and conditions, in¬ 
formation on hotels, and on trans¬ 
port facilities, etc. 

Ghana Airways will be pleased to 
offer advice and help on business in 
West Africa. And to complete the 
service, they will fly you direct to 
Accra—the business centre of West 
Africa—in only 6^ hours. You 
choose from three flights every week 
(one direct): all daylight flights, all 
by VC.IO- the world's most com¬ 
fortable jetliner. 


V.CI0 Superb Jet Sendee 

Tue. frt. dMO.~ 

ION I Dtp laso 12.30 12.15 


I Arr. 1B.4S 
|oei.| ia3S 


fif( iuH etUllt 9f OhMt AIrww rouUf md 
from your local trawl agoni, or writa diraet to: 

GHANA AmWAVG S Nw loiid Gtrcat, W.l 

Tolaphena: Hyda Park 1791 or Victoria itfl 
Head Oltlea: Ghana Alra/aya Corporation, 

Ghana Houao. Mera 


whmnst 
irwmyi 



THE ONI 


to net your imluslry off the liround 


[i]Do you need more factory apace in a flourishing 
community with first-class facilities, housing and 
amenities — and every bit of financial assistance you 
can get ? 

[^Do you need bettor-than-average manpower, with 
opportunities for special training facilities? 

If your answer to these questions is 'yes'* tnake a flying visit to 
Glenrothes at our expense. You will find this go-aliead now town in 
the County of Fife provides the answer to your problems I 


! AN OFFER TO TOP PEOPLE 

^ looking for more people! 

[Glenrothes Development Corporation will fly 
^you from any Scottish airport direct to Glen* 
rothes airfield. Cut out this advertisement, 
attach it to your letterhead and send to The 

General Manager,Glenrothes Oevelaiinient 
Corporation, Fife. Tel: Glenrothes 2202 

G/eofothes nitfieU--110 minutes from London via 
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the name that covers a 
world of gas-fired furnaces 




Birlec gas heated furnaces are at work 
in industries where fine limits are the 
rule. Where men are critical of the 
equipnoent they use and want the 
best available. 

Birlec, a name with fifty years of 
know-how and the latest technical 
facilities, is the name you'll find on 
furnaces helping to produce goods 
bearing other famous names. Birlec 
gas heated furnaces save time, cut 
costs and increase output in a wide 
variety of applications. 

If you have a furnace problem then get 
the help of Birlec experience. 


gas-fired single track 
walking beam furnace 



For further information or technical literature 
write of phone:« 

AEI-Birlec Limited 

Westgate . ALDRIDGE . Staffordshire 
Tel: Aldridge 53388. Telex: 33431 
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BUSINESS BRIEF 


New British sanctions against Rhodesia come close to a total 
severance of economic relations between the two countries. 

Despite Rhodesia, Britain*s reserms scored another good gain 
last month. 

{Continental stoch marhets are heguming to register changing 
economic trends t Milan booming, Franltfurt slippmg to its 
lowest point since the xpSs Cuba crisis. But London fell despite more 
btdlish forecasts of growth next year. 

On the heels of London*s biggest boardroom row for years, 
the auditors of the British Printing {Corporation have taken the 
very rare step of qualifying their report on the group*s 1964 
accounts—‘in no uncertain terms. 
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official projection of 4^%- real 
growtli for 1966 could prove too 
conservative. 

Italy 

Governmenc economists still ex¬ 
pect this year's increase in real 
national income will turn out at 

3%. Despite persistent difficulties 
in building, textiles and engineer¬ 
ing. The linchpin has been soar¬ 
ing exports (of goods and services), 
expected to show a 17% gain. 
The balance of payments should' 
chalk up a surplus of $1.6 billion. 
Consumption has probably risen 
little more than 2% ; gross fixed 
investment declined 8%. 

Falling business investment is still 
the government's biggest head¬ 
ache. An expanded public works 
programme and financial aid to 
house-building arc not making up 
the slack. Easier credit has not 
outweighed slender profit margins 
in companies' calculations. But 
the recent pick-up in private con¬ 
sumption. biting further into ex¬ 
cels capacity, could do the trick. 
The government c.xpects a 4*'/, rise 
in consumption in 1966 and a 
further good export performance. 
It hopes for an 8*,'.'. rise in invest¬ 
ment, back to 1964 levels, and a 
4i% growth in gross domestic 
product next year. But these last 
hopes look far too optimistic. 


Germany 

The credit squeeze is beginning to 
bite. At least on the pace of new 
investment (especially building), 
public and private. It has had 
some effect, too, on the order 
books of mechanical engineering 
companies. Overtime working has 
fallen off somewhat. The build¬ 
ing industry's labour demands 
have cased a little. Even so., the 
labour market is extremely tight. 
Continuing high, consumer spend¬ 
ing and exports keep resources 
fully stretched. These pressures 
may case—but only slightly—in 
the months ahead. 

Exports are beginning to benefit 
from reflation in Italy. And to a 
lesser extent, from that in France. 
Against this has been the abrupt 
end to America's emergency steel 
buying and more sluggish demand 
from Switzerland and Scandinavia. 
Nor to mention Britain. While 
Germany's total exports in the 
third quarter were up loVo on a 
year earlier, orders for capital 
goods, the backbone of its Foreign 
sales, were up only 5%. On 
the external side conflicting trends 
may cancel out. At home con¬ 
sumer demand, like new invest¬ 
ment, will almost certainly grow 
more moderately. Incomes arc 
still rising at some 10% a year. 
Rut last year's tax cuts aren’t to 
be repeated. Demand and supply 
could strike a better balance. 

For the moment, imports arc 
taking most of the strain ; they 


soared over ^2% in the first nine 
months of chis^ycar. Prices have 
risen only modestly, some 3%. 
But hints of large new wage 
demands from the .3I million 
strong metal-workers’ union at the 
end of the year threaten a bigger 
push on costs. 

Belgium 

Output continues to drift. On top 
of retrenchment in investment has 
come a slowing down in consumer 
spending. Textiles, footwear and 
the food industries have been par¬ 
ticularly affected. The labour 
market has continued to ease 
gently, unfilled vacancies falling 
steadily. The slow-down has 
moderated the growth in imports. 
The import bill for the first 9 
months of this year was up less 
than 5% on last year’s. Exports 
were up a gratifying 14%. 
Belgium's trade balance, heavily in 
deficit last year, swung into modest 
surplus. But trends are changing. 
And prices and wages still creep 
up. 

Next year could well see some 
pick-up in growth. While order 
books arc still well below normal, 
they are no longer deteriorating. 
But more recent uncertainties over 
export demand and the course of 
the common market itself loom 
particularly large for this opm 
economy. So, too, do snarls in 
government finance. Industrialists 
may well hesitate to launch new 
investment projects. 


KEY COMMON MARKET INDICATORS 


Businessmen's Views 
on Order-Books 

Improvement on the doincsiic side 
since mid-year, little change on the 
export side; that is the order-book 
situation in the common market as 
recorded by businessmen in the 
‘‘konjunktur" tests taken there in 
recent mouths. In no country, 
however, are order-books judged as 
good as a year ago; in no country 
arc they considered above normal. 
Biggest improvement has been 
in home oirder-books in France. 
On the other hand, in France, as in 
Italy, home order-books are still 
considered more below normal than 
are expon order-books. 


Difference (as percentage of replies) between the 
number of businessmen * judging their order-books 
above normal (+) and those judging them below 
normal (-). 

1964 1965 

Oct. July Aug. Sopt. Occ. 


Total order-books 

Germany 

m 

- 7 

- 8 

- 6 


France 

-24 

-35 

33 

-26 


Italy 

-58 

-37 

-42 

-35 

-33 

EECt 

-16 

-21 

-23 

-17 


Export order-books 

Germany 

+ 2 

-12 

-13 

-13 



France 

17 

-22 

-21 

-20 



Italy 

-33 

-22 

-28 

-14 

-23 


EECr 

-10 

-17 

-19 

-16 



* In manufacturing other than food, drink and tobacco industries, 
t Excluding the Netherlands. 
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Bigger and better 


People talk of productivity 

- -- ' '' 


'Why ? Because productivity ultimately influences the price of the product to the consumer. 
Ten years ago, the largest ships in the Esso tanker fleet were 36,000 tons. Today they are 
90,000 tons. Tomorrow they may exceed 150,000 tons. Why? Because these big ships cost less 
to build, less to run, per ton of oil they can carry. We don’t build them bigger fiw fun. We do 
it to keep down costs. And the result ? In no case does any Esso fuel cost more today (tax 
exclud ed ) than it did ten years ago. That is what productivity is meant to achieve. 
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national and 



The first step to market information on 
Pakistan is to take a note of the n^e and 
address of the bank that lives there. 

rATIONAL AND GRINDLAYS 

BANK LIMITED 

Head Office: 26 BlshopBg^te, London, BC8 
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Was Stalin Right ? 

Am academic correspondent suggests that Russia is now faced 
^th a vital, if not yet fully recognised, choice between 
Industry and agriciuture that wifi decide its economic fate 
for many years—and have major implications for coexistence 
with the capitalist West 


T he Soviet Union's spectacular rise to the status of a great 
industrial power has been due largely to one strategic 
decision; to develop industry at the expense of agriculture, 
and heavy industry first. Under Stalin, the basic proportions 
jf the old Russian economy were reversed more quickly than 
many people thought possible. Humanly, the cost was fear¬ 
ful ; but—so this article will argue—Stalin's course had an 
economic logic that his succesors have been trying hard to 
deny. Under Mr Khrushchev, the switch of resources back 
to agriculture began. Impelled into following in Khrushchev's 
footsteps by the disastrous harvests of 1963 and 1965, Mr 
Kosygin h^ announced a further enormous expansion of 
investment in agriculture over the next five years. If he 
carries it out, he may impose a quite unnecessary sacrifice of 
potential growth on the already flagging Soviet economy. 
The real lesson of the harvest failures may be that Russia 
should now cut its agricultural losses, and turn over to import-- 
ing cereals as a permanent feature of what would become a 
major change in the whole pattern of world trade. 

As a result of Stalin’s policies—^right or wrong—his suc¬ 
cessors have inherited a Soviet economy with two faces. One 
face is that of the second biggest industrial state in the world. 
The other—no less real—^is that of a backward agricultural 
country with some 50 million people, almost two-fifths of its 
labour force, tied up in farming. They operate at extremely 
low levels of productivity now unknown in advanced capitalist 
nations (though agriculture in southern Italy has only just 
left this stage). Their productivity is low enough to justify 
a diagnosis of disguised mass unemployment in the Soviet 
Union., The admission that pockets of unemidoyment exist 
has at last led to a rethinking of some of Russia’s basic planning 
concepts. But the biggest planning decision of all—whether 
to try to employ this stock of unemployed in (hitherto unpro¬ 
ductive) agriculture or (hitherto more producdve) industry— 
is not being thought out on logical grounds. 

There are understandable historical reasons why the indus¬ 
try versus agriculture debate is not one in which logic has 
been much used. On the one hand, Marxists have long 
evidenced an emotional bias towards heavy industry, perhaps 
because of their love-hate relationship with power as such. 
On the other band, the Russians are deeply embarrassed to 


have to admit that their vast country may not produce all the 
food they need under communism. Outside observers have 
not brought much light to the argument either. Their views 
often seem to be coloured by a kind of eighteenth century 
“ bon paysan ” philosophy applied to the Soviet economy; 
and also by a kind of subconscious pro-agricultural intellectual 
vested interest, perhaps due to Sovietologists' own heavy 
overinvestment on research on Soviet farming—^uncharacteris¬ 
tically assessed on the labour theory of value rather than 
ruthlessly at opporiunity cost. 

Anyway, it seems that Soviet policy-makers are now at 
a critical point. The prime minister, Mr Kosygin, has 
announced a major redeployment of resources in favour of 
agriculture over the next five years. Western and Soviet 
economists should now ask him: why? 


F arming is notoriously the Achilles heel of all mature 
economies. As often as not its productive inferiority is 
veiled by the burden being shifted to more efficient sectors 
or to the taxpayer. The price of its survival and even expan¬ 
sion is considered worth paying on extra-economic grounds 
—social stability, defence considerations and so on. The 
western industrial countries are sufficiently well off to afford 
the burden; the richest of them is able to give away farm 
products to have-nots all around the world. Whether the 
burden of expanding the intrinsically inefficient sector is 
tolerable under Soviet conditions is more questionable. 

Logically, two alternatives are open to Soviet economic 
strategists. One is to step up investment both in farming 
and all along the line in industries and services supporting it 
—^factories providing its equipment, fertilisers, transport from 
the distant virgin lands, and so on. This policy was actually 
initiated in the Khrushchev era. Its results have proved 
singularly discouraging. Over the seven-year period ending 
this month, direct and indirect investment in agriculture rose 
by about one-third: production increased by less than one- 
sixth. In any case, the crop failures of 1963 and 1965 have 
demonstrated the perilous vulnerability of Soviet agriculture 
to changes in “ chance inputs ” such as sunshine or moisture. 
By now Soviet students agree with western observers that 
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at least since the late 1930s a distinct slowing ,4own has been 
detectable in Soviet industrial growth. Moat peojde agree 
that it is due to a steep rise in the amount.of cs^|ical investment 
required to secure a given increase in output. .V.The failure to 
date is put down to ineflSciency ” ; bjut the li||^ capital cost 
of opening up and developing the Soviet Union’s vast eastern 
regions’ mineral and agricultural resources may take a large 
part of the blame. They include massive and unprofitable 
investment in ** infrastructure ”—^railways, roads, buildings— 
all over the virgin lands. 

7 'here is a strong probability that if agriculture is now to 
get a bigger share in investment, the rate of industrial growth 
will slow down further. This would be very serious. But 
Mr Kosygin’s announced plans involve raising investment in 
agriculture from the 1964 rate of 10 billion roubles to an 
average of 14 billion roubles a year for the rest of the decade. 
At this pace of advance, agricultural investment would be 
getting on for half the size of industrial investment. It looks 
like an effort much too big for Russia to bear if industry is to 
recover its lost impetus. 

The alternative is to switch the emphasis in resource alloca¬ 
tion back to industry instead of agriculture—^but with apfuro- 
priate correctives. Whatever else could be said about Stalin’s 
institutional solution for agriculture it had its economic logic. 
It provided a socialised framework for large-scale, extensive 
agriculture (in the first place for grain farming) and a private- 
enterprise small-scale framework for the intensive type of 
production. It is precisely because this scheme was good 
economics rather than, as some would argue, an ideological 
deviation, that the tiny individual plots still produce today— 
30 years after Stalin’s collectivisation—almost half the milk 
the Russians drink and almost half the meat they eat. 

Very sensibly, one of the first steps of the Kosygin-Brezhnev 
administration was to reverse Khrushchev’s policy of dis¬ 
crimination against the plot-holders. But the problem of the 

extensive ” farming sector remains—and in a more acute 
form than Stalin knew it, thanks to Khrushchev’s virgin lands 
programme. The traditional agricultural areas, which contain 
some of the richest soil in the world, could grow all the food 
the Soviet Union needs if farm productivity could be raised 
from its present extremely low levels; the failure of the state 
and collective farms to achieve this is communism’s biggest 
disappointment. But after so many years of fruitless effort 
it is clear even in Moscow that the problem cannot be wished 
away. Part of the explanation is the lack of machinery, and, 
more important, fertilisers; part is the human and organisa¬ 
tional weakness of a still largely uneducated peasantry. But 
the Russians can do little about it in the shott run, while they 
still profess socialism: they can hardly restore the class of 
aristocratic landowners to marshal the farm labour force more 
efficiently. And it is this extensive sector that devours the 
ultra-scarce capital. It also calls for the labour-saving type 
of capital formation in a country where labour is not traly 
scarce. Giving the state farms more tractors means decreas¬ 
ing their demand for labour. 

Khrushchev probably saw the virgin lands programme as 
a one-shot effort to increase the Soviet harvests, using up 
whatever natural fertility the Siberian soils possessed while his 
chemical industry grew big enough to provide the fertilisers 
that the traditional lands required. But the capital cost jot 
developing Siberia was surely underestimated. PolidcoUy, 
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it would be impossible tiisabandoii the programme now; but 
it would certainly be possible to curtail the capital cost 
drastically. If Mr Kosygin decided now on a consistent pio- 
industiial bigs, a greater part of the huge labour surplus could 
be siphoned off the land altogeiher for die demands of 
industry and—a new tendency—^for services that in Soviet 
terminology are described as non-productive.” 

But because the pressure for better living and eating will 
surely continue, the price to be paid for this dltemative would 
be putting up with grain imports ; the last few years of Soviet 
economic history carry a significant Ipsaosx. Indeed, under 
this strategy substantial grain imports—of necessity from hard 
currency areas of the world—^might become a more or less 
regular feature. Can Russia afford them ? 


T he answer depends on the prognosis of Russia’s foreign 
payments position over the fores^id>le future. This, in 
the context, depends on a prognosis of its economic—and 
political—^relations with the capitalist world. It depends also, 
and immediately, on the Soviet gold industry. And the key 
question is: which of two Russian primary industries—gold 
digging or gram growing—are actually and potentially more 
productive for the Soviet economy ? 

The strict blackout still in force over truly invisible items 
in the Soviet Union’s balance of payments, over the movement 
of its foreign exchange and bullion reserves, and over the 
operation of its gold mining industry seriously handicap the 
forecaster. But Soviet sources have been hinting recendy at 
rising efficiency and expansion in gold mining. Yet if the cur¬ 
rent account were to be more or less regularly burdened with 
the hard currency cost of grain, the search for credit in the 
capitalist world would have to be intensified ; and this would 
put some restraint on Soviet foreign policy (as it must 
already have done). Such a chain of consequences does not 
make the industry-first strategy more palatable. But after a 
weighing up of the two it may still impose itself as preferable 
to jeopardising the country’s industrial advance. 

The choice would become less difficult if Moscow could 
reckon on a big expansion of Soviet exports of industrial 
goods. This will have to come some day. The Russians are 
already trying to interest the Japanese in their rival to the 
Concord supersonic airliner, which may be ready before 
Concord (see page 1134). In the past, Soviet sales of aircraft 
outside the communist world have been made virtually im¬ 
possible by the inadequate servicing arrangements offered. 
The Russians will surely see the advantage of mending their 
servicing ways—and not on aircraft only—if they can really 
produce a successful supersonic transport in big numbers 
before, or as soon as, the British and French or the Americans. 
The point is also approaching when a Soviet onslaught on the 
world market for machinery can be expected. For example, 
they have now gone a go^ distance towards standardising 
machine tool production among Comecon countries, whereas 
these are still largely a craft product in western countries, 
with hundreds of manufacturers offering competing designs. 
If the Russians can produce machme tools on a long produc¬ 
tion line, and to high standards of quality, they could become 
formidable rivals overnight. Clearly, the choice of the alterna¬ 
tive suggested in this jiu^e could mean a major change in 
the whole pattern of world trade. 
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Steel in Limbo 

Heading into another recession, the 
British steel industry, although 
probably freed from the fear of 
nationalisation, is beset by the terrors 
of free competition. What should 
policy for the industry be ? 

T he threat of nationalisation of steel has receded, possibly 
until the Greek kalends. But a private British steel 
industry, just as much as a nationalised one, must get ibrough 
the coming year. All the signs are pointing to the long- 
expected steel recession, both in Britain and in other major 
producing countries. This will bring the first test of an only 
partly existent price structure, where half has been knocked 
away by order of the Restrictive Practices Court and the rest 
kept going only because of political uncertainties. The 
industry must decide what to do about this. It must also face 
up to more basic problems that arc in its very fibre; the vener¬ 
able divisions between crafts inherited from an industry that 
no longer exists ; the overmanning that was so freely conceded 
in the booming fifties and now bears so heavily on the indus¬ 
try's international competitiveness ; the location of plants that 
bears no relation to the cheapest modern sources of raw 
materials ; a structure that preserves as separate entities com¬ 
panies that are loo small to support production units of an 
economic size. 

It was to these that the Minister of Power, Mr Lee, referred 
when he spoke of problems that arc tackled too slowly by the 
mechanism of free competition. But, far from speeding the 
process, the existence of a Labour government has stopped 
it altogether. It will be absurd if the industry is left in a 
twilit limbo, where it can only drift, suspended. There is 
the difficulty for the government that, if it cannot nationalise 
the industry, nor can it easily touch it without apparently 
admirtiny that it can carry out the necessary changes without 
nationalisation. It is ironic that the Conservatives, if they 
were in power, would find it easier to move much more 
radically. Here arc some of the ihings that need to be done. 

What Pricing System ? 

First of all, the steel industry needs action on prices. \ot 
because the present system is unworkable as designed, but 
because the industry is facing a weak market for the first lime 
after the adverse decision of the Restrictive Practices Court. 
Under the Iron and Steel Act of 1953, the Iron and Steel 
Board was charged to fix maximum prices, the system of price 
administration that the then government chose to hold prices 
down in an undcr-.supp]ied market. These were taken by 
the industry as minima, a practice sanctified in agreements 
entered into by the trade associations of the industry, "iliis 
the Restrictive Practices Court found to be against the public 
interest last year, in an action against the heavy steel pro¬ 
ducers’ association. And it was this that Mr Lee referred to 
when arguing that the industry's uncompetitive pricing system 
deserved nothing less than nationalisation. He never said 
bow nationalisation would have introduced competition. 


)ni 


However, the Board still fixes maxima. The Restrictive 
Practices Court's decision may have indicated a change but, 
nationalisation impending, the Board said in its last report 
that its members '' have decided for the time being to make 
no changes in their practice of many years' standing." And 
the industry, without agreements on paper, is honouring the 
old ones tacitly. So long as this falls short of being an 
** arrangement"—where one party announces a course of 
action with the intent that others shall follow—it is outside 
the scope of the Restrictive Practices Act. This sounds water¬ 
tight ; some of the companies certainly feel that this present 
course is so dearly in their collective interest that none will 
stray. However, the coming year may alter that. 

It is one thing to hold prices in a strong market; quite 
another when low-priced imports are taking your business. 
And, following the pattern of the 1961-62 recession, the 
imports will come in. Export prices have already fallen 10 to 
15 per cent since June ; Richard Thomas and Baldwins has 
already cut b;ick production at its giant' Spencer Works 
because it cannot export profitably (it exported a half of its 
prcxiiiciion in the third quarter this year); other companies 
are reporting the same experience. According to classical 
economic theory, this should result in fierce competition which 
could force inefficient producers out of business. But under 
the present system it doesn't necessarily happen like this. 

A Stronger Board 

The Iron and Steel Board fixes prices on the basis of costs 
of production at a new plant of optimum size on a green field 
site working at 84 per cent, and calculates rbe prices needed 
to obtain a gross return of about 11 per cent under those 
circumstances. In theory, this should favour the large eflkient 
units and squeeze out the small old ones. Fixing prices, in 
fact, is the main point of pressure that the Board can exert 
on the industry (which has often complained that prices are 
fixed at levels that are too low to support new investment, 
let alone research and development). In practice, old and 
new. efficient and inefficient do not compete on a level. The 
capital charges of a new plant operating at half-capjciiy can 
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wipe out any advantages of scale or technique of under-uSed 
new [ 4 ants; and the old units, using amortised equipment, 
can compete until they fall apart. Thus, on straight costs, 
it would not pay the still-nationalised Richard, Thomas & 
Baldwin to clow down Ebbw Vale, a 30-year-old ^ant running 
in competitioa with the spanking new Spencer Works, even 
if, politically, it were possible. (In terms of the overall 
economics, allowing for the benefits of running Ebbw Vale's 
orders through Newport, at present under-utilised, it would). 
This makm new investment lest attractive than it should lx 
to a country (hat relies on exports of steel-intensive engineer¬ 
ing goods. For the old plant remains in existence at the 
expense of die near. Moreover it is often cheaper in the short 
term to keep old plant going, with judicious modernisation 
and balandog up^ than it is to build a new one. This is how 
John Summers hat turned in the most consistent profits In the 
industry. It li at least arguable that powers should be given 
to the Board over new investment, to prevent a company pro¬ 
longing the life of an old plant at the expense of a new one. 
It present^ has the power to approve all new investments. Its 
power to reject new investment is limited to cases where the 
investment will seriously jwejudice the efficient and econo¬ 
mic development of production facilities "—not easy to show 
with a well-planned new scheme. 

This is the sort of beefing-up for the Board that the G>n- 
servative party has suggested might provide suitable control 
and supervision over the industry short nationalisadon. 
At present it can do litde more than stroke ears, m an industry 
not noticeably persuadable. 

If the industry is to become fully competitive in the steel 
markets now developing—for instance against the huge coastal 
plants now going up on the coast of the Continent—it must 
be rationalised. This might be left to normal market forces, 
but they have not worked. Indeed, the effect of the protection 
which the government offered the industry in the dtirties (in 
return for accepting a measure of control over its affairs) has 
been to preserve the industry in much of its (dd shape; with 
much the old roll call of companies too. Two obvious areas 
for rationalisation are die heavy steel plants on the North-East 
coast—^Dorman Long, South Durham and Consett—and the 
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re-rollers. Dorman Long and Consett already have an a 
ment under which orders for'plate are sj^t by type to 
long production runs. Other similar agreements coul 
made, probably resulting in some miUs shutting down. 1 
share-out is unpalatable, the Board should have the pow 
insist on it. 

These are solid advantages that could be gained from a( 
and the government should have the courage to gras] 
them, even if it cannot nationalise immediately. For, 
really does think that the steel industry is one of the 
manding heights of the economy, it should not be co 
to leave it to rot untended. With a year of poor profits a! 
inevitably ahead, this is what now threatens to happen. 
National Plan talks (ff £600 million Investment between 
tmd 1970 ; but who will put money in steel ? The share | 
show what investors think. And if the government is ev 
ally to take it all over, it surely does not want to be la 
with an unprofitable investment, whose only value u 
doubtful one of providing employment. 

If it lacks courage to move on the industry throu 
stronger Board, the government should at least urge the I 
to modify the pricing structure. A relatively rigid stru 
seems to resist best the cyclical fluctuations of the internal 
market; certainly the European Common Market's sy 
aldiough nominally providing competition, could not stan 
strain of 1961-63 and had to be bolstered with prott 
duties. But a rigid structure in Britain has allowed the i 
cient parts of the Industry to survive. Would reducini 
maximum permitted prices do the trick ? This would 
tainly bear down heavily on the less efficient units—but 
more on some efficient ones, operating below full cap 
And it would take too long. What the government shou 
—what it presumably can do, politically—is to insist 
prices reflect the costs of companies: that is, that they si 
(shudder!) compete. If Richard Thomas and Baldwins si 
because, not competing, it cannot get enough orders ii 
home market, state-owned RTB should be told to ci 
prices and chase orders. Last time’s nationalisation, 
which RTB is the sole still-nationalised survivor, would 
at least have done some good. 


Switching to The Orient 


After more dian a decade of popularity, 
shares in American electricity utilities now 
begin to look dear. There are only a few 
other countries left where investment in 
electrici^ supply is possible. Japanese 
utilities coula well attract the big 
investment money over the next decade 

A ll over the world, electricity supply is a growth industry. 

Unfortunately for private investors, it is also a politically- 
dominated industry. Outside the United States there is only 
a handful of countries where the investor can still buy riiares 
in electricity generating companies, and this fact has chan¬ 
nelled much investment demand in the last fifteen years intp 
American utilities. American electrical utility shares nmr 
account for up to 15 per cent of the portfolios of the Uggest 


foidsh investment trusts, and for years the Edinburgh in 
ment managers have considered them andior investn 
But the aigument of this article is going to be that the 
look for investment in American electrical utilities ove 
next ten years is clouded; and that it may now be w 
while for private investors who are bulls for electricity si 
to seek outlets in other countries—^most likely in Japan. 

Let it be said at once that the ride in American eli 
utility shares has been a very nice one, and that not every 
will agree that the boom in them is over yet. At die v^ 
American experience is worth savouring as some indie 
of what investors might be lucky enough to encounter 
where in the future. Between 1953 and 1964 the avi 
price of shares in American electric utilities trebled; 
mote remarkable, the rise was almost unbroken, pausitig 
in 1956-57. This 200 per cent in price outstripped thi 
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btoken rise ia earnings per share of 95 per cent and in divi¬ 
dends of 85 per cent Over the eleven-year period, then, the 
shares improved dieir mvestment status very markedly: the 
price/earnings ratio rose from lyi to just over 21 and. the 
divid^ yield fell two points to 3.2 per cent. Other shares 
have attracted sdll more favour for short periods, passing 
through a phase of blazing popularity only to fall suddenly 
from favour. But even when the counter-attractionB of fast 
growth stocks in a bull maricet have made American utility 
shares look dull, they have still stood up well. This year, for 
instance, their year’s lows are only 10-15 per cent below their 
highs, and they are currently about half-way to recovering the 
fall as more investors switch defensively into them. Yet this 
defence mechanism must be queried. 

Admittedly, the companies espect to increase their sales of 
^ electricity nearly fourfold by 1980, and they have always 
' underestimated their growth in the past. There are also two 
market factors in favour of utility investment. First, the flood 
of rights issues that pulled against the rise in share prices 
during the 1950s (without actually stopping it) is now past. 
As the growth in the companies’ capital requirements has 
decelerated from its very high recent level, companies have 
been able to rely increasingly on retentions, swollen by taz 
cuts, to finance new plant. Secondly, the companies, which 
‘ have raised fixed-interest capital quite heavOy in the past, 
could be increasing their reliance on borrowed money, ^n- 
solidated Edison now proposes to raise $135 million—^almost 
as much as the recent Imperial Chemical Industries loan, the 
biggest debenture issue ever handled by the London stock 
market. An increase in gearing should give quite a strong 
> boost to equity earnings and may well be a more significant 
factor in earnings growth than the increase in electricity sold. 

On the other hand, marginal revenue from sales of addi¬ 
tional electricity is falling steadily in the most profitable 
division of American electrkity supply, sales to households. 
These were just under 30 per cent of the total for the indus¬ 
try in 1964, but provided 42 per cent of the revenue. But 
' over the ten-year period to 1964 the revenue per kilowatt 
hour has declined yearly from 2.65 cents to 2.31 cents, and 
the decline seems to be quickening as lower generating costs 
are passed on to the consumer. This decline in itself does not 
im[dy a fall in profits, provided that power demand grows fast 
enough. But—as, alas, in Britain—peak demand is growing 
faster than average demand, and this growth pattern will lead 
to an expensive build up of generating capacity which remains 
. unused for most ttf the time. 

The crucial question is whether the companies can contain 
rising costs, partkularly as the cost stability of the American 
^economy has recently b^ shaken and interest rates are rising. 
Any rise ip selling rates, however justified in the companies’ 
eyes, may well encourage the Federal authorities—who have 
been giving the companies a freer hand lately—to take a more 
active part m “ promote and harmonise the interests of the 
puUic, the investor and the consumer,” as the 1935 Act 
oUiges them to do. The recent intervention in American 
Telephone and Telegra| 4 i’s business may indicate that in 
future the Administration will have its ear tuned to the pub¬ 
lic’s harmony rather than the shareholders’. The Securities 
and Ex ch ange Commission’s reaction to a proposed merger 
^of three companies into Northeast Utilities mil be very 
important. If die merger is approved, there could well be 


a series of mergers to achieve the economies of scale that 
ap{dy to generation if not to local distribution. 

Even if the companies take the various hurdles comfortably 
and their shares fulfil the market’s current expectations, how¬ 
ever, the institutions may well find that they cannot buy much 
stock without driving tq> prices against themselves. A reason¬ 
able investment judgment on American electric utility shares 
therefore seems to be this: the companies’ earnings may con¬ 
tinue n> grow healthily, but present share prices may be dis¬ 
counting more growth than is likely to materialise. 


T he search for electric utility shares in other countries 
should therefore now begin. It is not an easy, search, be¬ 
cause the key role of electrical power in an industrial economy, 
well demonstrated by the chaos of the New York blackout, 
will continue to encourage governments to nadorudise. The bit¬ 
terly contested take-over of Bridsh Columbia Electric by the 
provincial government in 1961 is a sign that even in a dedi¬ 
cated free-enterprise country like Canada the nadtMialisadon 
of the heights of the economy cannot be ruled out 

In Europe only two countries offer worthwhile invest¬ 
ment scope since the nationalisadon of' ludy’s power 
companies in 1962: Germany and Belgium. In. both coun¬ 
tries government control, direct and indirect, is tight 
The companies have to negotiate rates with communes, 
and in Germany the local authorities have directors 
on die boards. In the interests of stable {vices and ecooMnic 
management, both governments are able and likely to 
“harmonise” (i.e. to cut) electricity charges in the con¬ 
sumer’s favour. Moreover, in Belgium the compeddon from 
the Dutch Groningen field’s natural gas, mainly in heating, 
is likely to hold back electricity’s growth. At present the 
two Belgian utility shares, Interbrabant and Intercom, yield 
5 per cent, hardly a growth rating in a market where the 
average yield is about 3.5 per cent. In Spain and Portugal— 
two other countries where electricity generation is in private 
enterprise hands—the narrowness of the stock markets makes 
investment in utilities difficult and in any case long-term 
investors are likely to be deterred by the uncertain political 
oudook after the death of the {vesent dictators. In both 
countries, the electricity industry is already subject to a fair 
measure of government control to ensure that ecoitomic 
growth is not impeded by a lack of {Mwer, and this control 
is not necessarily in the shareholders’ interests. 

Some institutional money will obviously continue to find its 
way into European utility shares, but far more seems likely 
to go to Japan. Big holdings of Japanese utilities appear in 
investment trust lists already. The political and financial 
risks in Ja{)an are fairly small; the shares yield 7-8 per cent; 
and the growth prospects for the industry are good. As in 
America during the 1950s, the demand for new money will 
have to be satisfied by rights issues, so dwre should be {denty 
of stock on t^ market. The London brokers Vkkers da 
G>sta argue that investors have not yet woken up to the 
generating companies’ new circumstances in Ja{>an. From 
1951 (when Ja{nn’s nationalised industry was s{dit into nine 
inde{)endent com{>anies) until i960 electricity charges were 
regulated to allow the companies to pay an “appropriate” 
dividend. This meant in effect that the shares became fixed 
interest stocks. In 1960 the system was changed to allow the 
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companies to make a fair return *’ on their assets—basically 
8 per cent a year ; and in 1964 the government permitted the 
companies to pay dividends and make rights issues without 
first seeking the power ministry's approval. 

In Japan, then, the frccdom-control-nationalisation trend 
has been turned on its head. The earlier nationalisation had 
consolidated the industry, so that the nine big companies are 
already able to benefit from economies of scale: Tokyo Elec¬ 
tric, the biggest company, supplies the Tokyo-Yokohama 
conurbation's population of over 10 million and is the world's 
largest investor-owned power company. 

Admittedly, Japan's fastest period of growth in electricity 
consumption is probably past. But some fall back in the rate 
of increase from the 11-12 per cent a year rate of the past 
dedade should still leave this a boom industry; indeed it 
might even help shareholders by moderating the industry's 
demand for new capital, so that rights issues do not swell to 
a level which the market cannot absorb. The American 
utility share boom was sustained by a 7 per cent growth in 
power consumption, and the Administration kept the com¬ 
panies on a short lead throughout; the market absorbed the 
rights issues with little difficulty nevertheless. The 5.2 per 
cent yield on American electric utility shares in 1953 was 
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obviously too high, and shase prices had some way to rise 
before they discounted a reasonable growth in the companies* 
earnings. The position of Japanese utility shares is even more 
extreme, since at 7-8 per cent they yield about the same as 
long-term bonds and so assume no growth in dividends at 
all. If dividends nearly double over the next fifteen years 
(and this is a slower annual growth rate than the American 
companies have achieved since 1953) the shares should surely 
more than double, since the yield on them must come down 
below the bond rate. Now that Japan has passed through its 
most capital-hungry period, there is also some case for arguing 
that Japan's current high interest rates may fall. If the bond 
rate does fall, and the improved investment status of Japanese 
utility shares makes the yield on them fall below bond yields, 
that would increase the scope for rises in those share prices. 

The Japanese stock market has shown a horrifying pro¬ 
pensity to go into a downward spin and has needed a good 
deal of official support. But investors who go into Japan now 
are hardly buying near the top of a speculative rush ; and if 
they buy electrical utilities in particular while the limelight is 
off them they can sit back and reflect that they may be follow¬ 
ing Bernard Baruch's well known and successful polic7 of 
buying straw hats in the fall. 
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Baroque Past, Brutal Future 


imiTlSH PRIN’I'ING CORPORA riON 


T he British Printing Corporation—the 
largest printing group in the country 
—did not have a bad year in 1964. It 
virtually maintained the previous year's 
profits of its constituent parts, Hazcll Sun 
and Purnell, at £1.9 million, after interest 
of over £1 million had been paid on bank 
overdrafts and loan stocks. Profit margins 
on sales of about £41 million were 7}% 
pre-tax and interest—better than say the 
McCorquodalc Ciroup, Britain’s second 
largest independent printing company. 
These facts have naturally been rather 
obscured by the revelations by the auditors 
of various irregularities in the accounts. 
The revelations are likely to occupy the 
lawyers, gossips and auditors of the country 
for some time to come. 

The departure of Mr Wilfred Harvey, the 
central figure in the revelations, and the 
appointment of Sir Walter Worbo>'s as 
ch^man and Mr C E. M. Hardie as vice- 
chairman at the end of October are the end 
of one story. This is the baroque tale of 
the rise of a small Bristol printing company 
to national importance with a series of take- 
overs of printing and publishing eompaiiies, 
private and public, on terms which then 
appeared generous, and which now have a 


legal cloud over them ; the merger with 
Hazcll Sun nearly two years ago in the teeth 
of a bid from the News of the World, a 
shotgun marriage w'hich has not yet been 
consummated; the argument about Mr 
Harvey’s salary arrangements which led to 
his departure (his expenses for 1964 have 
still not been agreed with the Inland 
Revenue). All this had a bizarre enough 
air. Now the auditors have thrown up 
something more serious. 

The new story must start—and soon— 
with the appointment of a group managing 
director: it seems unlikely that one can be 
found within the group or indeed within the 
printing industry. What is needed is a first- 
class management brain. With one at the 
helm the group could, in the long run, be 
very powerful in a still largely fragmented 
industry. The short-term gains to come 
from merely cutting out overlapping obso¬ 
lete and uneconomic capacity in the group’s 
many unintegrated plants must be consider¬ 
able. Yet this has to be accomplished with¬ 
out disturbing morale throuA the group, 
especially at Paulion, near Bristol, where 
Mr Harvey had held benevolent paternal 
sway over the maiff Purnell works. 

At the same time the profits for 1965 


“ will be substantially lower, because of 
cxpendiiure on new dcvclopmcius which 
have noi yet become profitable and the re¬ 
organisation of some recent acquisitions'* 
(these include a 60% stake in Thomson 
Printers and a number of odd lots). There 
is also one major short-term financial 
problem : refinancing the short-term debts, 
which seem to be over £13 million. This 
will not be easy, for the group's land and 
buildings are valued at only £11 million 
(although on a very conservative basis) and 
there are already long-term loans of £3.4 
million. 

In this difficult position the company is 
clearly vulnerable to a take-over bid. There 
is already one major integrated paper- 
printing-publishing group in the county in 
the shape of Mr Cedi King's International 
Publishing Corporation, with its control of 
A. £. Reed. The country’s other major 
paper maker, Bowater, plus BPC would be 
another naturally integrated unit. And 
Bowater badly nsids more income from this 
country to offset the increases in the tax 
burden on its overseas profits as corpora¬ 
tion tax starts to bite. Bowater has little 
cash, and is well geared up already, but 
shareholders in BTC would probably be 
glad of a bid in Bowater shares, lliey 
have seen the share price fall from 2xs 
earlier this year to 13s. 6d. after Tuesday's 
revelations. At this price the ykld is 8.3^.. 
It may not be for long : the dividend is very 
vulnerable to any fall in profits. 
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Economic development in Asia is bringing 
higher living standards to these young ))eople 
and to the vast population of that continent. 
Demand for an ever increasing range of 
ihei^ahdise is steadily rising. If you are 
interested in trade with these expanding 
markets, you are invited to avail yourself of the 


banking and information services of The 
Chartered Bank and its subsidiary, The 
Eastern Bank Limited. The combined 
organisation of the two banks comprises one 
hundred and thirty branches in twenty-seven 
territories extending from the Eastern 
Mediterranean to the Pacific Ocean> 


THE CHARTERED BANK 

(lacarperMcd by R«yal Cborter, iljj) 

HEIAD OFFICE: 38 BISHOPSCATE, LONDON, E-Ca 

West EhH, London branch: a Regent Street, London, S.W.r • Offices in the United Kingdom 
mtso at Manchester and Liverpool, in Cermang at Hamburg and in the United States at New Tork and San Francisea 

The Eastern Bank Limited head office: » a 3 crossy square, London, E.G.3 

AModACMlBfta]c«i The Irano British Rank (Incorporated in Iran) • Allahabad Bank Limited (Incorporated in India) 
Ihe Cximincrcial Bank S.A.L. (Incorporated in Libya) • The Chartered Bank of London (Incorjiorated in California) 
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Tvegot a 


'll I I 


l or more ifiaii seven decades, and to successive 
generations, the name of Valor has meant to millions 
the domestic oil heater. 

Now the new Valor tells the full story of its planned 
programme of expansion, diversification and 
new investment in VAT.OR75*- a lively illustrated 
review of scvcnl\ -^l^e years of Industrial progress. 


Doyou know that Valor once made Ucyclet. • • 
that it was the first company in Britain jCX 

to make a modem fire extinguisher.. • 
that President Roosevelt’s 
anti-trust laws greatly 

affected its histoiy ... that today it has a hig 


stake in the building industiy? 



Do you know that it is 

biggest companies in the 
Industrial lighting and 

I I brass foundry industries .... 

that it makes drop forgings. 


domestic plastic sanitary ware? 





* For a co]^ of VALOR 75 send a postcard Is 
Tlie Secretary, 

The Valor Company Ltd, 
as Sooth Street, London, W.l. 






Pid you know that Valor now has 9 factories, manufactures 
more than 30 types of products and eiqports to 40 countries? 
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The Watchdogs Bark 

UAUFICATIONS to auditois* rqx>rts arc 
always painful, and correspondingly 
rare. A qualified audit report has 
come to be regarded as the ultimate deter¬ 
rent. It is therefore a sanction that a com¬ 
pany will normally do its damnedest to 
avoid, but also one that auditors themselves 
are perhaps unduly reluctant to use. All 
the more unusual is it to find a report so 
categorical—indeed, almost angry—as that 
of Cooper Bros., and Cur&, Jenkins, 
CornweU on the accounts of Purnell. 

The accounts are those of BPC, but the 
qualifications apply only to the Purnell 
subsidiary and they are severe: 

... the accounts do not comply with the 
Companies Act 1948, and we are not satisfied 
that they give a true and fair view.... Despite 
repeated requests we have not obtained the 
information and explanations we required . .. 
the books have not been properly kept. 
Specifically, the auditors are not satisfied 
about the way in which ** certain of the 
transactions with Mr Wilfred Harvey” 
have been reflected in the books and the 
accounts, about whether there was a loan 
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to ” a director ” owing at December 31st, 
and whether the prices of some of the com¬ 
panies acquired ^ve been properly stated. 
The auditors examined the circumstances 
of the acquisition of certain subsidiaries 
over a number of years, "'as a result of 
information which became available in July, 
1965.” This report, however, leaves a 
large number of unanswered questions. 

What was the information that became 
available in July ? Did it come from some¬ 
one within the company or outside it ? Do 
the irregularities relate to a number of 
years* transactions ? 

Finally, the auditors report, “ by way of 
example,” that one company was bought, 
ostensibly for £3^59000, but with the share 
transfers showing that the former share¬ 
holders received only j^77,ooo: Mr Harvey 
was ” interested ” in this transaction. Share¬ 
holders now need more details on this from 
the directors, plus some explanations from 
Curtis, Jenkins, Cornwell, who were until 
this year sole auditors to Purnell. Mr 
Harvey worked as a young audit clerk 
with this firm many years ago. 
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clearly to a rise in personal rather than com¬ 
pany taxation and this in itself will deter 
^vidend increases without necessarily lift¬ 
ing profits. The end of the severe pressure 
on dividends will come only when a faster 
economic growth rate than 2% can ^ 
maintained without throwing the balance of 
payments out of equilibrium. 

In this situation the various narrowly- 
based share indices (like The Economist- 
Extei and the old 30-$hare Financial 
Times) may become misleading; with a 
stock shortage still a factor in first class 
shares, institutions may be glad to take the 
opportunity of buying selected lines. But 
this emphatically does not apply to large 
numbers of smaller companies where shares 
may be held by speculators, or by families 
who may need ready cash for a number 
very good reasons, some not unconnected 
with the credit squeeze. Here there need 
be no bottom to the market. Thursday’s 
expected technical recovery added only one 
point to the Indicator—not a sign of great 
confidence even in its blue chip con¬ 
stituents. 
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Bull Brown and Bear Callaghan 

" In the first quarter of this year dividends were 25% to 26% higher, in the second 
quarter j%. If they get out of line, we shall have to deal with them.^* 


S o said Mr George Brown to a trade 
union gathering on Saturday. On 
Monday The Economist-Exie\ Indicator 
dropped 3.7 points. And Mr Callaghan’s 
speech in the Commons on the same day 
intensified bearish sentiment. He found 
great satisfaction in the relative stability of 
prices recently; if this stability could be 
introduced to wages the balance of pay¬ 
ments problem would be cleared up all the 
faster. Later on Mr Callaghan made it 
quite clear that he would not hesitate to 
take action on the demand side—^which 
suggests increased taxes. Not surprisingly, 
the market has gone on falling. Ominously 
dierc was no technical recovery on Wednes¬ 
day. There was little or no talk of the 
possible ixnpact on the equity market of 
the £40 million paid out by the institutions 
underwriting the take-over of Lewis’s In¬ 
vestment Tnist. In one week Mr Bull 
Brown and Mr Bear Callaghan have re¬ 
minded the market that the Government’s 
prime aim is to control prices and right the 
raance of payments, not to maintain the 
share of profits axid dividends in the 
national income. 

* The 2% rise in output ex[mted by the 
National Institute of Economic and Social 
Research in its latest forecast and by the 
London and Cambridge group is com¬ 
patible with a fall in company profits; the 
10-15% rise in costs reported by some 
firms' implies that the fall will be big—even 
allowing for exaggeration. And companies 
are not in a good position to avoid cutting 
dividends. Payout ratios have increased 


over the past few years and whereas in the 
past the tax charge declined proportionately 
with taxable profits, the new system intro¬ 
duces an element of gearing. A maintained 
dividend (now paid gross) becomes a 
constant charge on falling profits. If com¬ 
panies keep up a high rate of investment— 
and investment is one of Mr Callaghan’s 
priorities—they may feel the pressure to 
maintain cash flow more acutely than the 
need to maintain their dividends, until now 
their major preoccupation. For this double 
reason the long secular trend to higher pay¬ 
out ratios is surely over. 

T he implication is that the hi^ yield 
now obtainable on equities (the widely 
based Financial TtWs-Actuaries 500 index 
yields 5.4%) may not be as strong a pro¬ 
tection against a fall in share prices as it 
might seem. Even if dividends are not 
actually cut, the scope for increases does not 
look large. No one knows, not even Mr 
Brown himself, one suspects, exactly what 
line dividend increases must toe: his 26%- 
3% antithesis (quoted in italics above) and 
the National Institute’s statement that divi¬ 
dends fell in the second quarter both ignore 
bunching of dividends before the Budget. 
Even with growth of 5% per annum—2% 
real growth and 3% inflaaon—it will take 
eight to nine years of dividend growth to 
give the same total income as a straight loan 
at the current 6J%. And can dividends 
maintain a 5 % growth rate ? Mr Callaghan’s 
desire to suppress demand and boost in¬ 
vestment simulcaneously points only too 
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Inflationzumdeflation 

Frankfurt 

P RICES on the German share markets are 
still falling—slowly, it is true, but 
steadily. The Herstatt-Index, which stood 
at 91.53 only a month a^, now stands at 
88.50, a new low for the' year—and not 
very far from its lowest since the Cuba 
crisis of October, 1962. Mechanical 
engineering shares are weaker than average, 
but so are coal, iron and steel shares. Veba, 
the latest ’’people’s share” issued, is 
standing at an issue price of 210 or just 
over, and it is only because of continued 
support buying on the part of the banks 
(acting on instruction from the finance 
ministry) that they did not slip much more 
steeply. 

Numerous reasons are given for the last¬ 
ing gloom on the bourse. The most impor¬ 
tant cause could be that the banks, as the 
most powerful buying group, are practising 
neat restraint, because d their unsads- 
ractory liquidity position. The public, 
unhappy at increasing signs of political 
weakness, and afraid of defladonary effects 
from the measures to balance the Federal 
budget, will not buy. At the same time 
prophecies of lower profits, from 
Volkswagen and other companies, point to 
the squeeze on margins by wage and other 
cost increases. A particular depressant has 
been the short time working introduced in 
a few steel works. Another strain was pro¬ 
vided by new misunderstandings over the 
partial transfer to private ownership of 
Lufthansa. Rumours sprang up that the 
Federal government was thinking of 
annulling the whole scheme, in which very 
many foreign subscribers had investeef. 
There was an immediate denial from Bonn, 
but some distrust remained. 

The market for loans does not look much 
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better than the share markets. True, prices 
here have held to soma extent over the 
last month, but the market takes up new 
issues very unwillingly. At present there 
are only small and preponderantly public 
loans. But considerable sums are being 
raised outside the bond market, by public 
authorities as well as industry: the issue of 
certificates of indebtedness, some with quite 
long terms, is increasingly gaining im¬ 
portance, so that these bills are not only 
being taken up by domestic institutional 
investors, but also quite largely by foreign 
subscribers, whose interest from such loans 
is not subject to the 25% coupon tax. 

MARftETS—m 

Third Time Lucky 
in Milan 

Milan. 

T hk Milan bourse is looking bullish 
again. Trading last week was the most 
aaivc it has been since early September. 
Last Friday's closing prices were up an 
average of 1.5% over the previous week, 
and up 4.3% on its November xst levels. 
These latest prices, however, were still 
below the 1965 pealu reached last March. 

As the latest market upswing is the third 
this year, it raises the question whether it 
will prove as fraU as two earlier tries. 
The general feeling is that the present 
market comeback b the healthiest and most 
promising of three this year. “ The picki^ 
may be slower, but k will be sounder,” said 
one bank official. Whereas the February- 
March boom was due primarily to buying 
by bargain-hunters, and the August-Septem- 
ber surge was based on unfounded aspira¬ 
tions of a sharp business upturn, it is felt 
that the present renewed interest reflects a 
general acknowledgement that, albeit 
slowly, the Italian economy is recovering. 

Steel is heading for a record year, output 
and sales of cars arc rising ; there are 
unexpected signs of improvement in 
chronically sick textiles ; even the depressed 
construction and heavy equipment indus¬ 
tries honestly feel the worst is over, and 
that there will be a pickup for them, to^ 
starting next spring. Italy*s economic 
recovery, admittedly spotty early this year, 
is now quite general. More importantly, 
official pronouncements to this effect, 
have been supported by some cautiously 
optimistic statements from influential com¬ 
panies Hke Montecatini, Fiat, Edison and 
Snb Viscosa disclosing steady improvement 
in sales and earnings. The market will 
easily go above the August peak by the end 
of the year, though possibly not above the 
March 1965 highs. Unfortunately, 
renewed buyer interest in the bourse has not 
been matched by a parallel growth in the 
bsuc of new shares. New issues floated on 
the market up to October totalled 196 
billion lire (£114 million) a very poor show^ 
ing compared to the £340 million floated 
during the same period in 1964. 
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Bonds Lower in New York 

New York 

HROUGiiouT die Tecent surge of the 
American stock market, bond markets 
have been in a pronounced slump— 
and it appears to be getting worse. Nor can 
dealers see much at this point to relive 
it: the warnings from Administration 
spokesmen against generally higher interest 
rates in the economy in recent days have 
failed to help. Indeed, they seem at times 
to have led investors to mark down bond 
price bids, and thus push up bond interest 
yields, still more. The price slump cuts 
across all segments of the bond maiket. 

State and cky bonds, on which interest 
is exempt from federal income taxes, 
currently sell at the highest yields—and thus 
the lowest prices—since 1962. A good 20- 
year bond that sold for $1,000 in Februa^ 
brings aibout $935 now. Since dealers in 
these bonds buy for and sell from their own 
inventories, it is estimated only one of every 
five such dealers will close 1965 with a 
profit. Long-term Federal Govertimenft 
bonds arc selling at the highest interest 
yields since i960. The key issue in this 
segment of -the market, the 4}% bonds 
maturing in 1987-92, closed on Wednesday 
^ 97i^a 3 record low since tihis issue 

appeared in 1962 and off 3:/^—an excep¬ 
tionally large amount from the high bid 
early this year. Many corporate bonds have 
tcniched four-year lows in recent months and 
recovered little if at all. The Dow-Jones 
average of 40 bonds traded on the New 
York stock exchange closed Wednesday at 
a new 1965 low 87.89, against a high 
early this year of 90.39. 

Though the stock and bond markets com¬ 
pete against each other for funds at times, 
there have been no suggestions that any 
switching of money out bonds into stocks 
is behind the current decline. Bond dealers 
mention various technical supply-demand 
factors. Casualty insurance companies, for 
instance, are said to be buying fewer bonds 
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this year^bqoouse some have had heavy 
claims to pay, and the Federal Reserve 
System has not been purchasing long-term 
US government bonds to keep their prices 
from falling too far on the scale of the past. 
But the more basic explanation woulcl ap¬ 
pear to be that the demand for credit from 
all parts of the American economy is putting 
a strain on the economy’s ability to supply 
it—^ven current Federal Reserve monet^ 
policy, at least. Bond offerings this year 
have been extremely heavy, as states, cities 
and coroorations have all sought to line up 
funds mr large capkal-spemding projects. 

TAKE-OVER VALUES 

Earnings or Assets ? 

C OURTAULDS is offering 8s. for Kayser- 
Bondor shares, whose asset value is 
just over 12s. 6d. But on the face of the 
matter Courtaulds is paying too much, not 
too little, for the stocking and underwear 
company. The value of a company’s assets 
in its balance sheet depends upon the his¬ 
torical cost of the assets and the deprecia¬ 
tion policy followed ; the true value of the 
assets is the capitalised value of the earn¬ 
ings derived from them. As Kayser-Bondor 
suffered a pre-tax loss last yw and is having 
an unhappy time this year its present asset 
vaiue as an income earner is nil. But 
Courtaulds obviously believes that it can put 
the assets to good use and earn a satisfactory 
return. A modest 10% return on the assets 
on Courtaulds’ take-over valuation would 
produced £400,000, about the same as the 
company's actual pre-tax profit in 1962, but 
well below the 1961 peak of £700,000. This 
valuation looks fair enough in view of 
Kayser-Bondor's dedining profitability, 
although accordii^ to Thursday’s statement 
by the company Kayser intends to make a 
fight of it. In any case Courtaulds’ offer 
was 3d. above the immediate pre-bid price ; 
but the shares subsequently touched 9s.— 
but had reacted to 8s. 6d. by Thursday 
evening. 

The same situation arises witb Reed’s 
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THE BANK 
FOR EAST-WEST 
TRADE 


The Moscow Narodny Bank has participated in East-West 
tnde from the beginning and is now the CiQr’s leading 
qiecialist in this area of international finance. The Bank is in 
daily contact with banks in the U.S.S.R., in the People’s 
Democracies of Eastern Europe, Asia and Cuba. 

In addition to our spedalist East-West trade services we 
aho undertake all normal types of international banking 
transactions. 


TOTAL ASSETS -> £200,000,000 

MOSCOW NARODNY BANK 
LIMITED 

Estublishetl in Lomhn in 1919 . 


HEAD OFFICE: 

24-32 KING WILLIAM STREET, 
E.C.4. 

Telephone: MlNcing Lane 2060 
Telex: London 262601 

(General) 

London 28931/2 
(Foreign Exchange) 
Cables: “Narodny London” 

BEIRUT OFnCE: 

P.O. BOX 5481, BEIRUT, 
LEBANON 

Telephone: Beirut 2S161S 
Telex: Beirut 720 

CtAles: “Narodny Beirut” 
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Instead of taUag a cbanee, take fiiD 
advantage of the Family Protection 
Scheme which secures, inexpensively, 
capital and income benefits just when 
mcmey is likely to be needed most by 
your widow and family. 


Under the Family Protection Scheme^ 
continuing financial arrangements can 
be made for the remaining members 
of a family if either parent should die 
prematurely. 


Find out about this scheme from 
your insurance broker or adviser or, if 
you prefer, use the enquiry form below. 
But whatever you do, do not delay. 



EQUITY & LAW 

LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY LIMITED 
20, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C2. 

Nease post to me, without obligation, your leaflet 
describing the FAMILY PROTECnON SCHEME 


NAME_ 

ADDRESS.—. 






i 
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bid for Alex Cowan: 198. 6d. against an 
asset value of 33s. In the highly competitive 
paper tniainess the large unit &is great cost 
adwitm over the small, and the relatively 
small Cowan’s profits have been slipping 
over die past five years* The ttHfxL m 
looks reasonable enough ; and . Cpimii’l 
directors are prepared 10 aepspt die* ^ dw 
their own shares. But di^ors dt small 
oompBnks in the position of Kgyser-Bondor 
and Cowan certainly do not have an easy 
choice before them. They kno^Hhat the 
integration of their company—or ks re- 
mot^ as a competitor—is worth quite a lot 
to the ibiddii^ company. They might try 
to get the bid price raised, but in doing 
so they are pushing their luck: the bidder 
migh^ withdraw and ultimately destroy their 
company by competitive superiority. 

Chinese Capital Market 

B ut there arc some situations, like the 
recent attempted take-over of Brook- 
lands Selangor Rubber, where asset values 
provide a real basis for take-over valuadons. 
wooldands, with three other companies, 
was to be merged into Plantation Holdings. 
The other three went quietly, but the asset 
value of Brooklands shares was at least 5$. 
compared with a bid value of 2s. lo^d., 
and opposition was aroused. The opponents 
included Mr Choulartoti, an expert on estate 
^ues, Mr Kenneth Cork, the well-known 
accountant, and L. Heller, a small merchant 
Bank. They were unlucky in that by the 
time the op^ition had got going Planta¬ 
tion Holdmffi had received a number of 
acceptancea from people who subsequently 
changed their minds. But this was too 
late: the newly«formed Plantation Holdings 
group by then had a quote and was able to 
use the votes against the opposition in a 
recent proxy battle—which shows how un¬ 
wise it is to accept a bid before the last 
possible moment. 

There has now happily been a compro¬ 
mise, with Mr Cork going 6n to the Board of 
Plantation Holdings. The most sensible 
solution could be a splitting of estates, with 
the minority holders getting a due propor¬ 
tion ^ easily saleable units that did not fit 
in with Plantation Holdings* other rubber 
an^ahn oil estates. 

Toe basis for the arguvnent is that there 
is at the moment an apparently limitless 
supply of Chuicse-Singapore money waiting 
to buy esutes on a loV'o yield. Shares 
of Plantation companies quoted in London 
give more than 15V0: thus there Is a 
definite market value for the estates. The 
difference between the expectations is ex¬ 
plained, not by Chinese naivety, but by the 
new tax position, fay the fact that the 
Chinese are less afraid of the political situa¬ 
tion in Malaysia than British investors—and 
have fewer alternative outlets for their 
money. They also look at the considerable 
overheads on the estates, much of it due to 
expensive ei^atriate managers, and assume, 
probably quite rightly, that many of the jobs 
could fae filled if tneir relations, dius in¬ 
creasing the real return on the capital. The 
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present'State of the market is dependent on 
the paoiof sales, which is not all that fast; 
and a word of caution is iidvisalile. Greedy 
Britidi groups could in the future buy a 
Compaq hoping for quick sales and have 
^ cot prioea to the Chinese. For 

thiM imber oqstipanm have always had a 
:Bp^ as **dcll” 

compahib lot met activities, now that this 
has been stopped for breakup values. 

RIGHTS DBDBNTURE ISSUE 

A Cheap Option 

Aws, the fizzy drink company, has 
shown a remarkable recovery in profits 
over the last four years, difficult ones for 
the industry as a vdole. Shareholders are 
now given two incentives to take up a 
rights issue of £1 of debenture stock for 
every eight shares held. First, the 8*X. 
coupon and issue price of 97% iff the nom¬ 
inal price will give them a tempting 8.2% 
yield on their money—over 1 j % more than 
the rate for a first class industrial debenture. 
Secondly, every £i stock taken up carries 
with it the right to buy two shares at 8s. in 
1967, an option price which rises by 3d. a 
year until 1970, compared with the present 
market price of 8s.; shareholders who 
do not tala; up the issue will water their 
own equity interest in the company by 
allowing others to increase theirs. No 
wonder the stock is standing at 7 premium. 

So the company is twisting their arms to 
make sure of its money. But if the com¬ 
pany wants more money from 1967 on it 
will have to do well to justify the 8s. a share 
and more, otherwise sharemilders will not 
take up their rights to buy. The share¬ 
holders can, then, twist the company’s arm. 
But which shareholders ? The rights to 
subscribe will be negotiable, like the shares 
themselves ; so if the shares fall between 
now and 1967 anyone prepared to offer a 
nominal sum for the rights could probably 
buy enough to give himself a cheap option 
on a ’substantial stake in the company, 

PONTWS 

Not a Foreign Habit 

S HOULD Pontin’s invest in Pontincntal, 
the private venture of Mr Fred Pontin 
in Sardinia ? Mr Pontin thinks that the 
time is not ripe so he will not yet be asking 
shareholders to vote on it. Holiday camps 
abroad are doubtful starters anyway. Pon¬ 
tin shareholders who have done very well 
from Pontin’s British camps, will want to be 
convinced that Europeans and Britons 
abroad want holiday camps, or at least that 
rheir resistance to them is being broken 
down. 

The new tax system has in any 
case pul financial difficulties in the way of 
overseas investment; and Pontins cannot 
easily overcome them. Equity earnings in 
the'year to April 30th were £578,000, up 
40^'.., and the net dividends took £379sOOO 
of this. Next year ffividends wiD we to 
be paid gross, $0 tne amount needed for 
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a majntayied payment will be xomere 
than this year’s cariimga-HSiid cash flow 
would be limited, at this level of eainiiiagi, 
to the £ioo/x)o or so of d^rcciation. A 
fort^T 40*'.. rise^in earnings, however, 
whi^ seems quite posaible with new camps 
coming into &11 operation the whole time 
with a maitttaiflgd diyidend wculd keep 
cash fiaw‘ at last year’s levtl, ’Tl|e compuiy 
needs as much cash as it can get: the build¬ 
ings of flstw caanm and modernisation has 
brcug^l^curvm ttabilitics £625,000 above 
current assets—a tumniund over the year 
of £1.4 million. And corporation tax. would 
hit any overseas operations even harder. 
Investing abroad would mean bu^png 
invesmient or property dollars at a premium 
of 15% or more, and the remission of divi¬ 
dends would involve heavy tax payment^. 
Pontin’s can hardly afford to make any 
investments whicK do not bring an 
Immediate and large cash retam. 

^ If Pontin’s keeps its growth and moder¬ 
nisation to Britain—and the riiarefaolders 
have the last say about this—it should do 
well At 3s. i jd. the shares yidd 

6.4';.'.. The big question is whetiier, under 
the new buildiiig licensing regulations, the 
government will allow Pontin’s to build new 
camps and so maintain its high growth rate. 

FRENCH COMP ANY LA W 

Catching Up with 
the Af^los 

Paris ^ 

FKW days ahead of ihc French presi¬ 
dential elections the governmem pid)- 
lished a decree which could swing the votes 
of shareholders in big French companies 
over to de Gaulle. This decree, under 
preparation for a year^ obliges companies 
subject to French law to supply share- 
hbldcrs and the public with more complete, 
exact and frequent informaiion on their 
activities, if not on their profits. 

The government has already taken tax 
measures to encourage investors to look to 
industrial and commercial com|;^nics. With 
these new measures, it would like to estab¬ 
lish an atmosphere of ** sincerity ” between 
company management and sharehotdors 
almost unknown up to now. The new dis¬ 
closures required cover mainly quoted cejn- 
panics with balance sheet assets exceeding 
Fr.xo million (£730,000). 

Although they will not be available for 
the annual general meeting, within a month 
afterwards shareholders will now have the 
following additional information: 

— operating profit and loss account for 
the past financial year, notably the value of 
stocks at the faieginning and end of the finan- 
cial^year'; - 

the tMunt of the main operating 
coRsindhi4itig the firm’s ncn-ux-deductible 
exj^oditiue (hiring of shoots, renting 
ing rigjits, and other extra marginal 
benefits); 

— a pcofii and loss account, giving Che ^ 
amount of company wl, paysme on ^ 
•profits for the snancial year; and giving 
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You can count on it 


he 






<WW« i f w<# » .i*!rf*w*>rr»i.tjv7 ^■wj. u, 


really knows his basiness! 


OHLYA TOP MAH RATES THE FROHT OFFICE OH TWA 

Your TWA Jot Captain la a uniquoly oxporionead pilot. To him tho landmarks and eltias and 
airports of Amarica art as fomillar as thosa of tha rast of tha wortd — ha's at homo from 
San Francisco aast to Bombay. And though his air milaaga Is in tha millions, ha attends 
TWA's Kansas City Jat Training Cantor for regular rofrashar courses — designed to keep his 
airmanship matchfass. They do. You can count on It wharsvar you fly TWA, tha only airlina 
that takas you to and within the U.S.A. Call your Travel Agent, specify TWA I 
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Check how ofteiijyiil find 
Avafing-Barferd eqiRpment 


34 «Muj>io4pml 

Asw worM M <Mi Jhvw.^r<VMf. 






Thirty IH ions, parotid S,L, 

Drni^ptrueks ham bam amd In tks SwaHah 
hydmmucirkpndeci naar Salkfo. 


Gt St OmnO RmC taMl 

AmHnr-Aoitin grader operated by Sarro S,A. 
preparing tbe base of the aoMthboimd trogk lam. 





Over 40 AveHng^k 
feeding the Amm C 
stdmne an the Mbter 


imeks are 


Duranee in France. 


Avebng^Bar/brd S.N. 30 tons payload Dnmp- 
trucks at work In the WdUamson mtm at 
Mwadni Tanganyika^ the most modem tOamond 
ndm In tbs worm. 


On to many of the world's great engiiieeriiig 
piojectsp-^tydio-dectric schemei, tunnel^ 
dains» roads and harbour works, you find 
Aveling-Barford equipment. Youfindit too 
in continuous operation in mining and 
quarrying. AveUng-Barford equipment is 
in use In 120 countries. 

Public Works Authorities and Contrac¬ 
tors everywhere choose Avding-Barford 
equipment because it pays to do so—^ys 
in extra performance and reliability. No 


AVELINQ 

BARFORD 

Origiimtors e/tbe rosdreUrr 1965 


company has more experience of building 
tomfmess and long-life into equipment 
than Aveling-Barford. 

The range of equipment is surprisingly 
wide too. including Dumptnicks. motor 
graders, tractor shovels, toad rollers, 
crushers, screens, asphalt plants and immy 
other machines. In fact Aveiing-Baiford 
products today form the widest range of 
construction equipment in Europe. 



WseM LMd Speei Receid 

AveUng-BarfordAU-ydieelDrtmandStserGradsr 
was used In the track preparations fin Domdd 
CantpbeWs sneessM attack on the world land 
speed record on Lake i^. 


Eunpe'e wUest range id eoastnctiaa egnipmant 


AVEUNG>BAaFORD UMITEO. GRANTHAM. ENGLAND 
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details of dtscribudon and appropriacioo of 
profits; 

— an indication of the told vdue of 
comoMUnents undertaken by the company 
not othenii^ise in the balance sheet; 

— information on subsidiary companies 
and other shareholdings. 

Another big innovation gives shareholders 
ynformatson more frequently, since in 
future companies will have to publish 
^arterly turnover figures, compart with 
the previous period and the corresponding 
one of the pravious financial year; and pre¬ 
sent, every six months, a provisional balance 
sheet. 

European analysts, used to deducing 
true profits from scraps of information, 
especially the movement of tax charges, will 
doubtless welcome these innovations: but 
by Anglo-Saxon standards they appear 
prctt3r pathetic, since they do not include 
the vital figun of a consolidated profit for 
aH the con^any’s subsidiaries for the year 
under review. * The form taken by the 
refmn reflects the difference that Euro¬ 
peans, resigned to the unavailability of sixdh 
figures, depend far more on turnover 
statistics than the more spoilt Anglo-Saxons. 


ROOTBS MOTORS 

Small Company, Big 
, Brother 

F or the third time in five years, Rootes 
Motors has reported a loss. Loan 
interest (£723,000} and depreciation (£2.4 
million) more than offset trading profits of 
£1.8 million in the year to June 30th last. 
This was nearly £3 million below the level 
^ for 1963-64, and it is not surprising, since 
the loop plant at Linwood was wortog at 
only a half of its theoretical capacity of 
150,000 vehicles a year for* most of the 
year. And ex-Linwood and the Imp, 
Rootes is sdU a pretty small car manufic- 
turcr: making perhaps 100-125,000 other 
cars a year. No wonder Roctes (together 
with Jaguar) is allegedly ^ fighting a rear¬ 
guard action against tlie passing to the 
pubfic by the British motor In&stry of 
r figures for car production and home regis¬ 
trations divided by make and model— 
figures available for some time now in all 
other car-producing countries. 

Nor is the outlook for the next couple 
of years very bright. Sales of the Imp may 
have increased, helped by a numlxr of 
successes in rallies, and by acceptance by 
customers that they were prepared to pay 
more for a small car more luxurious than the 
Minis. But the other models may well 
suffer badly in the current recession. The 
management of the coramcrdal vehicle side 
(which now includes Dodge, bou£^t from 
Chrysler earlier this year), has been re¬ 
organised and strengthen^, presumably 
'^under Qu-ysler’s guidance, though without 
any protest from the Rootes family or any 
angry departures by displaced British exe- 
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cutives. This is contrast with Ford of 
•Britain, where receiit depainures of Btituh 
executives has aroused so much concern. 
But executives in the motor industry, as 
elsewhere, are now more mobile than they 
were, and there has been a fair amount (x 
interchange recently. Ford has gained 
British managers as well,as American ones: 
the head of the Le3dand Motors^ hrarket 
research division is one example. 

Chrysler may have walked softly 
through Rootes so far, but the movemeiits 
will thorough. 1966 could see some new 
models of cars, possibly not very exciting, 
and based on existing Chrysler or Simea 
designs, together with a further strengthen¬ 
ing of the overseas links between the three 
companies. Chrysler already has two- 
ihitds of the non-voting Rootes *'A*' shares 
and just under half tlK voting ordinaries, 
of w^ch a half are still held by the Rootes 
family. And in the present politico- 
investment climate, Chrysler, which, unlike 
Ford and General Motors, is often content 
with less than 100% ownership of its foreign 
companies, is unlikely to bid for more. 

Rootes/Chrysler will also set up plants 
to make components in the near future and 
buy others which, like the Pressed Steel 
factory at Linwood, are devoted largely to 
production for Rootes. The purchase of 
this Pressed Steel faaory from BMC would 
probably cost over £10 million: thanks to 
a rights issue Rootes now has spare cash 
of over £4 million and its fixed assets, with 
many valuations of pre-war vintage, stand 
at £24 million against loans of £11 million. 
So there could be a large fixed-interest issue 
when Rootes and BMC come to some 
agreement over the sale of Linwood. The 
yield of under 2% on the "'A'' shares at 
8s. 4id. may seem oddly low—and looking 
to the unlikely event of a full bid by 
Chrysler. The shares could well go lower 
in the next few months, but the abiUty 
Chrysler’s present management to 
reorganise sidt companies, proved in the 
case of Sjmea as well its own. make the 
long-term omlook decidedly promising. 


MONEY MARKETS 

Why the Rates Moved 

T he approach of the year-end contributed 
a go^ deal to the past week's shifts 
in British and international money markets. 
This, and not any expectation of any im¬ 
mediate cut in Bink rate, w^as certainly the 
principal reason for the sharp drop in the 
London Treasury bill rate last week. The 
discount houses which, for four weeks run¬ 
ning, had been securing only a third or 
even less of the relatively small total of 
new bills offered, gritted their teeth and 
raised their bid' by 5d., bringing the rate of 
discount down cIok to its lowest 

point in a year. The Bank of England re¬ 
acted predictably by subsequently forcing 
the houses to borrow at the penalty Bank 
rate, but this was a prkc the bouses were 
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prqMred to pay to get a larger aUoanant 
of bills—in fiaa, they got 54% of tile £iite 
million offered, wfasd meant that virtually 
no one else got any except the Ba^ of 
England tendering 00 behalf ci its custo¬ 
mers. I'hc big discount houses were under 
particular pressure to boost their bill port¬ 
folios because their annual make-up <hiy is 
December 31st. But all the houses were 
competing for bills because they have 
generally gone to the limits eff the official 
,c4iluig in . their holdings of commercial bilk. 
A reduction in Bank rate, in any case ex¬ 
ceedingly rare in December, seems particu¬ 
larly unlikely at present, given the past 
weir's sligh: wxakcning of sterling coupled 
with a sharp rise in Eurordollar rates. To a 
amaB extent, sterling may have suffered 
from Mr Callaghan’s implied hint (and the 
National Institute’s actu^ forecast) that the 
improvement in Britain’s balance of pay¬ 
ments this year may not, after all, turn out 
to be quite as large as earlier expected. 
Against this there were Thursday’s en¬ 
couraging reserve figure. But the typically 
hig influence on sterling otfer the week was 
a demand for dollars for year-end window 
dressing coinciding with a drying up of the 
providential supply from Italy. Ittlian 
banks, indeed, have now returned to the 
market as borrowers. Some City men are 
keeping fingers crossed for a Bank rate cut 
•s a new year offering. 


In Brief.., 

Contracting Contracting 

The half yearly stateoieiit trtao Ridiard 
Costain was imcheering. Trading conditions 
in the building industry have worsened 
over the past six months and the forecast 
is for lower profits over the next two years. 
This year’s dividend is to be held at lost 
year’s level and the very ample cover gives 
plenty of protection in the next two years ; 
but the yield at 20s. tojd.—3s. lid. down 
after the statement—is still raiber low ai 
47%- 

Lloyds—of Everywhere 

Uoyds bank is taking over the Nationai 
Bank of New Zealand, paying ir sharcf 
for every 10 of the New Zealand bank. 
Lloyds, which already owned 6 % of 
the equity, is thus adding to its already large 
intcmadongl interests: it already has sub- 
staninal stakes in the Bank of London and 
South America and National and Grindlays, 
It also has a smaller interest in the Kanonal 
Bank of Australasia. At home it holds just 
over a third cf the equity of National Com¬ 
mercial Bank of Scoiland, which is currently 
talking w^rh the National Bank and rhe 
Bank of IrJand about some form of co¬ 
operation. In atinouucing the takeover 
Lioyds has also announced its dividend for 
the year, which is to be raised two points 
to iii%, and is thus following Macr 
tin's lead in early dividend unnewfccmem. 
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THE ECONOMY 

Two Per Cent Growth 


N ext year will not be a good year for 
Briuin's economy, but it will see more 
growth than seemed likely three months 
ago. So forecasts the National Institute of 
i^nomic and Social Research in its latest 
quarterly Review, It now thinks that the 
nation's outfnit, instead of flattening out, 
will rise gently over next ^ar by 2 per cent 
•—continuing the pace which it assumes has 
been chalk^ up over the past twelve 
months. This, of course, would still leave 
Britain’s growth at only just over half the 
annual rate required in Mr Brown’s 
national plan; and at barely half the 
average rate being attained by other indus¬ 
trial countries. 

For the institute thinks that the outlook 
for .world output, too, is for a rather bigger 
rise than it expected three months ago. 
Partly for this reason, it does not now 
expect that Britain’s import prices will go 
on falling during 1966. This makes 
Britain's balance on visible trade next year 
look a little less promising; so too does 
the balance on invisibles, largely because of 
a disappointing official revision of past 
trends. Instead of being just on the rijght 
side, the Institute believes that Britain’s 
overall bahuioe In the second half of next 
year now looks like being just on the wrong 
side. In the Comm^ debate on the 
import surchuge this week, Mr Callaglum 
sounded a bit less cheerful about the im¬ 
mediate balance of payments outlotA also. 

In predicting 2 per cent growth next year, 
the institute is backed by two other groups 
of professional forecasters—the dons on the 
London and Cambridge Economic Service, 


who published their views last week, and a 
workuig party of the Business Economists’ 
Group, which met in London this week. In 
detail, however, there is not the same degree 
of agreement. The institute foresees rather 
faster growth in both consumer demand and 
investment than either of the other two 
forecasters; it is the least opthhistte about 
exports. But, by and large, there is more 
disagreement about what is happening at 
present than about next year’s likely trends. 

From the accompanying table, it will be 
seen that the institute expects a 3 per cent 
growth in gross domestic product between 
ffie first half of 1965 and the second half 
of 1966, while the business economists 
exp^t 2 per cent. But this is because the 
institute thinks that g.d.p. is now (in the 
fourth quarter of 1965) per cent higher 
than it was in the first half of 1965, while 
the business economists think that g.d.p. has 
stagnated. Both groups are assuming a 2 
per cent growth in 1966 itself, although the 
business economists do this on the assump¬ 
tion that there will be some easing in 
monetary policy; while the institute 
assumes that monetary policy stays stable, 
but (like the London and Cambridge) fore¬ 
sees a sharper rise in government expendi¬ 
ture than the business economists do. All 
commentators are surprised that unemploy¬ 
ment has not yet risen. Some believe that 
the Ministry of Labour’s figures do not 
mean what they say. The institute— 
perhaps optimistically—thinks that they 
mean that there must have been some rise 
in output in the last few months. Unem¬ 
ployment, it reckons, must rise from now 


FORECASTS OF YEARS’ GROWTH 
Percentage increases from 
1 st half 1965 to 2nd half 1966 
National Business London & 


Contumara' 

Institute 

econo¬ 

mists 

Cam¬ 

bridge 

expenditure 

Public 

2 9 

2-6 

2 6 

consumption 

4 3 

2-9 

5-7 

Investment 
Exports of goods 

3 7 

1*7 

1 6 

;and services 
Imports of goods 

5-3 

6-1 

6 1 

and services 
Gross domestic 

4 7 

6-1 

3 9 

product 

3 0 

2 0 

3 0 


on, but may have reached no more than 1} 
per cent of the labour force even in twelve 
months' time. 


INVESTMENT DOLLARS 

Test for the Capital 
Controls 

O N Wednesday this week the coincidence 
of a handful of relatively large buying 
orders sent the investment dollar premium 
shooting up by over a point to a record of 
167 I^r cent. This could be a test for the 
effectiveness of this year’s new regulations 
to contract the total size of the pool. The 
premium has been rising steadiW from 
about 9 per cent since early October, 
accelerating in the past three weeks. The 
main influence has been British investment 
demand for a number of foreign issues, 
notably the one of just under ^2 million 
of new shares made on Tuesday by Rolinco, 
the Dutch investment trust. Yet vdume in 


KEY INDICATORS 


THE BRITISH ECONOMY 


GOLD RESERVES 

Another good rise, despite 
Rhodesia. Recorded gain of 
£41 million, after further repayments 
of central bank credits, was nearly as 
much as in October. But last month 
New Zealand's IMF drawing may 
have helped somewhat. 

HP CAR SALES 

Contracts for new cars in 
Movember still depressed. 
Compared with a year ago they were 
20% down. 
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Month ! Index 

: 1SS8 -100 

Previous 

month 

^ Three 
j months ego 

Twelve 
months ago 

Industrial 

I 



1 


production * 

September < 

131 

-1 

+ 1 


omploymont * 

October > 

104 1 

-0 1 

1 

-0 4 

productivity * 

Soptombor 

126 

-1 


+ 3 

Export trade 

October | 

130 

+2 

-e 

♦ 7 

Rotoil trade * 

Soptombari < 

123 


: M 1 

♦ 2 

Unamploymont * 1 

November j 

74 9 

-as 

-s-s 

-7 6 

Waga ratas (weakly) * 

October 

130 2 

+0 3 

+0-6 

+4-7 

ftatail prices 1 

October ; 

121 9 

«0 1 

+0 4 

+4 8 

Export prices 1 

September ! 

_i_ 

110 

Nil 

I +1 

+ 2 

* Sessomt^ sdiostsd. Indicators oi enport and ratad 
trada ndleci mo¥omants m ¥Oluma terms, i.e.. h value 
at conaant price, Unetnpk^^teant refers to numbers 

1 whotlf unen^oyed, excluding school'havers. Total un- 

employment in November at annual rata of 1 . 4 %. { Third 
i guerter average. X Proviatonei. 
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air PAN^A/bOAC 



NOW CHOOSE THE FLIGHT TIME THAT 
SUITS YOU BEST-RIGHT THROUGH TOE iSIllTER 


Big inerasM in wrintar fligbta to »ai |« 
"wans you can fly atraight to Toronto or 
Montreal any day of the weak. Now you can 
i^ly steer .clear of those roundabout routes I 
^nd in Canada, meet speedy Air Canada con¬ 
fections to 35 key cities. 

Toronto at 12 noon daily from » iM tdon 
^escept Saturdays: 12 , 26 ). 6 non-stop flights, 
restwick—Toronto daily (except Sundays), 

Montrtol daily from London. Prestwick- 
dontroal daily (except Mondays), 6 through 
arvices 3 to ttw West Coast, Non-stop 
^ice to Winnipeg every Monday via the 
ludson Bay Route. 



air CANADA ^ 


Tlw Miy ttfvict to Cinodt froM ffco ll>K. Iwlth BfiACi 


ft 

expo67 

Canada's Great 
World Exhibition 

In MontreflI. from April 21 

loOcfober 27,1967. Canadi 

will ba boat to iha world ai 
Expo 67s tho groataat World 
Exhibition avar hald- Air 
*• ***• •***'"• 
will fly you ihara. 




Hand-sewn brown hide file attache case, lined red with 4 interior 
pockets. Flush fitting. In Black hide, £.39.10.0, and Pigskin. 
£43.15.0.You are invited to send forthe latest illustrated catalogue. 

ASPREY & CO. LTD. 165 169 NEW BOND ST • LONDON W1 • Tel: HYDe Park6/67 

ASPREY IN THE CITY. The City man will find a usefully close-at-hand 
service at Asprey and Birch & Gaydon, 153 Fenchurch Street. 




■if AMplRlment 
toH.M.TheObPei 
■iiwremltlw 
A Jewelleie. 



PUBLICATIONS 


The kconomist InuHigenee Unit periodical huUtthu 
make avatltdic on ndtscripnon the resuin of conwmmu 
international research. The publications include: 


Quarterly 
Economic 
Reviews of 
Countries 


58 each awtcr covcrins over 120 countries; concise 
■nalyiis ot economic oonmtions and prosp^s; politicai 
devciopinents and implications lor business, trade 
policy and necessary statistics. 


European 

Trends 


Quarirrlv, deals with developments in the and 

LJ l /\ 


Paper 

Bulletin 


Quarterly, deals with each of die main types of pa^r 
and also with the specialised products nut dealt with 
regularly and systcinaticttlly by other publications; 
supplemented by monthly iiilormation sheets. 


Marketing 
in Europe 


Montnly, similnr in purpose and scope to ReniM 
Business but cewers Western Uuropc. 'ITic bulletin is 
prepared on the Continent bv LilU companies and 
offices and is edited and publisKcd in London. 


Hard Quarterly, is devoted entirely to the affairs of the sisal. 

|—. I manila and allied industries, Kiving them much more ^ 

I I D r@S exhaustive treatment than any other publication. 


. . , Quarterly, is devoted to Uic affairs of the automobile 

MQfQI* and allied industries; includes analyses ol conditions, 

_ long term and short term prospects of intcrnationul 

LjLISin0SS niarkets, industries and companies; asscsiies trends in 

vehicle design and equipment. 


Rubber 

Trends 


Quarterly, studies longer term trends; production aad 
world trade; analyses the outlook in the main con¬ 
suming countries; reports on trends In importune 
rubber-uahig industries, arul on dcvelopmems m 
rubber consumption in tlie L*SSR, China and other 
communist countries. 


Retail 

Business 


Montiily, for all u-hn .trc inlcre.Nted in the L'K inarkct 
for consumer gottcls; contains regular reports on the 
tiicuirs affecting spcndiim on a national and regional 
ba.sis; makes fbrecasta of sales of the main groups of 
mercliandisc; analyses ihe supply position; analyses the 
significance of new dcvclo|;imcnts in retailing urgani- 
sation and prepares sneaal reports on the market 
prospects fur individual products. 


} 'uU particidtify jion* Subscription lyeparfmesit 

The Economist Intelligence Unit Ltd 

Spencei Uinisct 27 St. James's Placc^ I.ondon, 

The Ecimomist Intelligence Unit Ltd 

Lincoln Bmldingt 8 () Hast \2ud Siieet, 

Setv York, N.V, 10017. 

The liiU has oltue*. couipauies^ and representatii es in 35 countries and research 
correspondetits in almost all others. 
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the imirkct this week, running at some $3-4 
million a day, was fairly normal, and it is 
the contraction of supply that has been 
pushing up the price. 

Contrary to some belief, the authorities 
have probably not in the past “ sup¬ 
ported" the market by pumping dollars 
into it, although there is nothing to stop 
them and although there is a general under¬ 
standing that they do not like to see the 
rate move too high (say, above 13 per cent) 
because it suggests an indecent eagerness 
on the part of investors to place funds out 
of the country. Hence th: scattered hopes 
and suggestions' in ihe Oily ihis week that 
perhaps the authorities rnight now feed 
some dollars back into the pool. 

To undo with the right hand in Thread- 
needle Street what has been done with the 
left in Whitehall hardly senns logical. Yet 
the issue is not clear cut. On the one hand, 
Britain's reserves theoretically benefit every 
time a new foreign borrower comes to the 
City because the more turnover there is in 
British holdings of foreign securities the 
more dollars arc drawn out of the invest¬ 
ment dollar pool and into the Exchequer 
Equalisation Account. This is because a 
quarter of the foreign exchange proceeds 
of any non-sterling securities sold by a 
British resident are nr.w forfeited to the 
Treasury while only three-quarters can be 
used for fresh foreign investment or sale 
to the investment dollar pool. On the other 
hand, an excessive premium on investment 
' dollars nor only looks damaging to sterling, 
hut also increases the threat that loopholes 
will be found and, once found, used, per¬ 
haps extensively. The right course, at a 
time like the present, might be to sacrifice 
the relatively small gains to the reserves 
created by turnover in foreign securities by 
being far more selective about the permis- 
>sion granted to foreign borrowers to tap 
London. Was it necessary, at the present 
time to allow the placing of bonds in 
London issued by the Banco Urquijo, 
Spain's largest merchant hank ? 


FACTORY FARMING 

^BrambelVs Thicket 

T he committee, set up by the last gov¬ 
ernment under Professor F. W. Rogers 
^rambell to study intensive farming systems 
published its report this week. It does three 
things well: recognising that intensive 
farming is here to stay ; realising that rigid 
regulations would hamper the fast changing 
technology of animal husbandry—and 
so it suggests constant review of standards ; 
and making some worthwhile suggestions 
for bringing current animal welfare legisla¬ 
tion up to date. 

But when it gets down to the details of 
what should and should not be allowed in 
.fach of the main intensive systems, the 
thinking of the committee surely goes adrift, 
it is all very well to endorse 4 definition of 
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animal suffering (and recommend that it be 
incorporated in future legislation). But is it 
hot. then, illogical to recommend a cage size 
for battery poultry, giving birds nearly twice 
as much space as they are nnw getting but 
still only sufficient to enable the bird to 
stand upright at the point where the roof is 
lowest and stretch one wing comfortably? 
Further woolly thinking is demonstrated by 
the committee's recommendations on dc- 
beaking; the widely practised system of 
cutting chickens’ beaks to stop them peck¬ 
ing each other (sometimes to death) under 
intensive rearing conditions. The commit¬ 
tee wants to ban this entirely for chickens. 
Vet it frowns on other methods of stopping 
cannibalism (such as dimming lights $0 that 
chickens cannot sec to peck) and cannot 
realistically stop dc^bcaking of turkeys, be¬ 
cause the dangers ojf cannibalism arc worse. 

In fact it is the egg and broiler business 
that will be hardest hii if the government 
accepts the committee's recommendations. 
Estimates of the cost to the industry vary 
from a wild million to a less wild, 

but probably still exaggerated. £40 million. 
There may be grounds for thinking that 
eggs would go up as a result—which is why 
the government should think twice about 
the regulations it might impose—and ex¬ 
plain to bird lovers that, if the British egg 
industry is to be penalised to please them, 
the public interest demands that more 
cheap eggs should be imported. Intensive 
beef rearing gets little more than a cursory 
glance—except where calves are concerned 
—and the committee has generally en¬ 
dorsed current beef rearing practices. Its re¬ 
commendations are not likely to have much 
effect on current methods of intensive pig 
rearing either. But if the Brambell com¬ 
mittee report leads to more informed dis¬ 
cussion of intensive farming—and silences 
some its its hyper-emotional critics—it will 
have proved worth while. 


SHIPBUILDING 

Shipbuilders Vote Too 

T he Government's million rescue 
operation for the Fairfields Shipyard 
on the Qydc has failed. Despite the gov¬ 
ernment loan, the yard will not be able 
10 keep going until the Oeddes Report on 
shipbuilding—due early next year—without 
further financial assistance. Now, as a 
result of union and local pressure, the 
Ciovernmcnt is seriously considering nation¬ 
alising the shipyard before the Geddes com¬ 
mittee has had time to report. This is the 
worst step the Government could take: — 
bad politically and worse for the industry. 

In the end, when ever) thing else has 
been tried, nationalising one or the other 
shipyard may not be out of the question. 
But long before that happens far more in¬ 
efficient shipyards must be closed down and 
their labour diverted 10 more productive 
industries. There is no excuse for national¬ 
ising a shipyard that is badlv situated to 
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meet future shipping demand and has had 
three rescue operations in iis life-span 
already. That million pound loan—which 
may now prove to have been an outright 
sul^dy—could do no more chan buy time, 
it could not solve the inherent problems of 
the shipyard. These had much better he 
faced now instead of later. 

It is obviously a far easier political 
decision to nationalise the yard, and by so 
doing win the local favour of the 2,500 men 
that work there (and the Craigton constitu¬ 
ency nearby is still marginal). But the right 
and far more difficult action lo take is to 
help as many of those men find )obs in 
other .shipyards or industries on the Qyde 
(who are crying out for them); if not on the 
Clyde, then in other areas of Scotland or 
Buiain. This is after all what the National 
Plan recommended. 

MOTOR TRADES 

Xo Panic—But Not 
Much Profit 

F urther evidence of the rcccs.sioii in the 
motor industry was given this week by 
the Board of Trade in their latest analysis 
of turnover in the motor trades. Sales of 
new motor vehicles in September were esti¬ 
mated to be 12 per cent lower than a year 
before with second-hand sales 9 per cent 
down over the same period. So the industry 
could see the year out with this most profit¬ 
able, part of its activity at a two year low 
in value terms. And it is no comfort to the 
garages that sales of petrol, accessories and 
repair services have kept up during the 
summer months when vehicle sales were 
falling. About half the 10 per cent increase 
in the value of this type of business in the 
first nine months of 1965, compared with 
last year, was due 10 the increase of 6d. in 
petrol duty put on last November. 

The present recession in car sales is pro¬ 
viding the first test of the market since 
Resale Prince Maintenance was abandoned 
a year ago. This was expected to lead to 
wholesale price cutting on new cars with 
the setting up of car supermarkets. But, as 
Glasses Guide, the bible of the car trade, 
I^^tnts out in this month’s issue, the situa¬ 
tion is not as bad as feared because manu¬ 
facturers are still empowered ro enforce 
their own sales agreements (excluding 
prices) on their own dealers, and this means 
that new cars can only be sold through 
authorised outlets.” The only curs have 
been in end-of-run models, and through 
excessive trade-in prices that arc given ; 
these are a regular feature in a recession. 
The situation is not too bad: the car trade 
has smaller stocks of used cars than usual, 
although there are signs of premature 
winter overstocking in some new models. 
But till- result of the greater financial 
strength of the trade has been that prices 
of second-hand cars have weakened only 
by the usual seasonal average, and have not 
reflected the drop in sales as faithfully as in 
past recessions. 
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KEBALEPRICBB 

Cut Price Gtass 

T his wedc the Kestrkdve Pncticet 
Gwrt inede its first order under Mr 
Edward Heath’s Resale ftices bOl. The 
enforcement of resale prices was declared 
illegal for seeds and fertilisers, glassware, 
and vacuum flasks. The Registrar of 
Rmtrictive Practices has therefore disposed 
cf the first three of the mountain of appli- 
cadons for ezemptioa he now faces. Some 
forty-two are stiU awaiting Court hearings. 

In the case of the three applications that 
collapsed this wedc the supi^iers failed to 
enter an appearance (i.e., prepare a state- 
ment of case) when the Goun required them 
to do so. In other words they pve up their 
defence at the second jump. Supphers of 
cars and motor components gave up at die 
vttf first jump—the simple operation of 
registering an application for exemption. 
O&ers will no doubt give up just before 
the case comes brfore the Court. But since 
it would be only a matter of months 
between the second jump and the hearing, 
most companies that bother to appear at all 
will probabljr stick it out to the end. The 
first to do this will probably be the confec¬ 
tionery manufacturers. Their hearing—^in 
which Cadbury’s and its friends will at last 
don their armour and defend RPM in the 
Courtroom—should t^ place early next 
sununer. 


many hey patents it owns, for without them 
it cannot hope to get fivoutaUe terms from 
otherp potent hmders. Lasdy, having 
acqiniid sufficient patents there muK be 
the sIBity to assimilate and put them into 
prodwtion at quiddy as powUe. But it 
..aB hinges on the research effort in the first 
place find in this Ae government must {day 
olaqidpart. 

B Bnuin is to continue as an indepen¬ 
dent plecttonics industry (prebaUv the only 
one outside the United States) men there 
must he far more research tad a much 
closer liakon between industry and govern¬ 
ment-deeding back commerm prettutes. 
Tlus should be the Ministry of Tech¬ 
nology’s job. The latest report of the 
Estimtes Committee of the House of Com- 
nions draws how ineffective nfilitary 
patronage hat been as a spur to research. 
To encourage development projects the 
government should be willing to buy and 
subsidise prototypes of new equipm^ (at 
it wOl with machine tods)—w thus 
encourage industry to experiment with new 
ideas without bearing all the R and D costs. 
In particular the main dfort should be 
directed at the development of our indus¬ 
trial automation and process control eepp- 
ment: these are two fields where Bntain 
should not find it difficult to take a leading 
place. 


REDUNDANCY 


BLBCntONICS 

Research is All 

United States accounted for about 

X 6 q per cent of world exports of 
dectronic (upital gooda in 1963 h 64»’' 
according to toe first-Hind extremely oom- 
prdieiisive—survey of the world ekcttonios 
mduscry published Iqr the National Institute 
of Economic and Sow Research this week. 
The only sections of the industry in which 
America does not hold more than 50 per 
cent of world exponts are in industrial p^ 
cess control, public broadcasting equip- 
menCg marine radar and electron micro- 
soopM. (All of which are fields in which 
Britain does very well.) According to the 
Institute, this does not mean that the Ameri¬ 
cans arc the best or the most productive 
inventors. How then have they managed to 
corner such a vast proportion of the world 
market ? They have an obvious advantage 
in vase government programmes for 
research and development, mainlv in the 
military field. And they have the American 
abilky to somU out and develop new pro¬ 
ducts plus a market willing to try anything 
new. 

The electronics industry is hixhly com¬ 
plex and involves so many specialised tech¬ 
niques that no one company would hope 
to develop the whole lot on its own, so it 
buys licences, know-how and patents from 
other manufaaurers. A company's setength 
lies not only in its production but in how 


Easing the Sack 

N ext Monday the new scheme for pay¬ 
ments to redundant workers comes 
into effect. Under it, all save a very few 
erofdoyees with over two years’ service 
behind them will be entitled to receive 
pa^entt If they are dismissed because 
their employer is changing the size or shape 
of his labour force, or is going out of busi¬ 
ness, or is keeping workers on short time 
over a long period. The employer will in 
turn be able to claim a rebate of two-thirds 
of the payment made to any employee under 
40 years old, and seven-ninths of the pay¬ 
ment made to older people, who will (pne 
applauds) be compensated at a more gener¬ 
ous rate. For example, a man of 35 with 
ten years’ service will receive ten weeks’ 
pay in comppsation for loss of his job: che 
employer will be able to claim a rebate of 
6^ weeks’ pay for that man. A man of 55 
uM 18 years’ service will be entitled to 25 
week’s pay: his employer will get back the 
equivalent of 19 weeks’ pay. 

Certainly this is not generous: and one 
hopes that individual firms will work out 
setemes above this statutory minimum. But 
the principle is exceUent: and the burden 
is astutely divided between the individual 
employer, who will be liable for payments 
just enough to make him think twice before 
sadpng people, and the insurance fund, 
which will bear the major part of the coat, 
and which will provide for the full payment 
to workers whose erffployers go bankrupt. 


(In su^ cases the Ministry of Labour, 
which ift to administer the fund, will seek 
repayment from the employer’s assets like ^ 
any other creditor.) There still remains the ^ 
vexed question of workers in the trades in 
which continuity of employment simply 
does not occur—notoriously building and 
construction workers, shipbuilders and 
dockers (although the last may get their own 
scheme). Those who most need security 
will not get k: presumably their labour 
relations will oontinue to show the effects. 


EXPORTS 

Made Easy 

F illing in forms is one of the com-^ 
monest excuses among smaller firms 
for not exporting. Any number of copies 
of seven different forms are now needed to 
send a single crate of whisky overseas—aU 
of different shapes and sizes and from dif¬ 
ferent bodies, asking for different informa¬ 
tion, much of it common to several of the 
forms, but wanted in varying ways in vary¬ 
ing orders and so on. It is hard to imagine 
a more tedious job. The information is 
technical, uninteresting, repetitive and each' 
form must be checked individually. Typists 
are hard to get. The typical small firm’s 
staffing is inflexible. The problem has been 
crying out for attention. 

It has now got it. Documents are now 
being standardised. This has involved 
liaison between shipping companies/ 
chambers of commerce, port authorities, the 
Bank of England, Customs and Excise, in¬ 
surance underwriters, and Lloyd’s. In 
future an exporter will need to type only 
one master document and check it. Then 
the others needed will be run off on an office 
duplicator, including other forms the ex¬ 
porter might need for his internal purposes; 
which could be redesigned appropnately. 
The Exchange Control form will have 
black spaces to mask out the information 
not needed by the Bank of England, and 
so on with ea^ document. The form size 
and lay out will harmonise with those being 
adopted in other European countries. In 
Sweden, which pioneered this sort of docu¬ 
mentation in 1955, firms found their docu¬ 
mentation costs dropped by between 25 and.* 
70 per cent. But that was ten years ago. 
U^as the British Board eff Trade asleep in 

1955? 


SHORTER NOTE 

The Minister of Technology has acquired 
two more strings to his bow—responsibility 
for the mechanical and electrical e^ineer- 
ing industries. This is added to his other 
charges, computers, machine tods, 
electronics and telecommunicaiions. Mr 
Cousins will, be responsible for the 
increased productivity, automation and 
co-ordination of the two industries as 
wholoi 
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WHY A FLYING 
SALES DIRECTOR? 


"Because I’m compleiely sold on the Idea. Primarily because 
time is so Important. I'm 50% more efficient now that the 
company has Invested In a Beagle and I can visit a// my con* 
tacts. Matter of fact I've just had a very comfortable trip to 
Hamburg and clinched a very useful contract" 

Enjoy the comfort, the timesaving, the convenience of step¬ 
ping into your own company executive aircraft and, in no time 
at all, arriving hundreds of miles away, fresh and ready, for 
the business of the day. Enjoy the red carpet treatment which 
seems to follow executive aircraft owners wherever they go. 
Enjoy the rich business rewards and the economy of operation 
Enjoy Beagling to business... your Beagle will serve you well. 



BKAOLB AIRCMFT LIMITBD 

SHOREHAM AMieORr. SHOREHAM.«r.WA, SUSSEX. T&EmeWt fEM 
REARSSy AERODROME. REARSBY, LEICESTERSHIRE. TtUPHONEl EH 


Cu yon afford 
not to kiTe the facts 
abont the opportnuties 
in Canada’s most indnstrialised 
Pronnee... Ontario? 

Capital g r e ats np to 15,000,000 each are available to 
any new firm entering production in die Georipan Bey 
and adjacent areas by March 31 st, 1971 . 

You may option to take a grant in the form of a credit 
against income tax liabilities. Development grants are 
exempt from Federal Income Tax, do apt radaee 
amount of capital eoet whkh may be nsol for tax 
purposes or you may choose a plan allowing for a 
three year income tax holiday with accelerated depre¬ 
ciation on buildings and machinery. 

These areas are centrally located in Canada’s most 
industrialized province . . . Ontario (producer of 
more than half of Canada's manufactured goods), 
, • with ready access to all major forms of transpdrtation. 

Ontario Hydro electric rales are among the lowest in 
the world and natural gas is plentiful and economical. 

The Ontario Department of Labour provides a wide 
range of training programmes to industry—including 
financial and technical assistance. 

Fresh water is unlimited for industry or recrcaiion. 
Gel the complete facts about these Canadian Go\crn- 
ment grants and the many other benefits awaiting 
your company in Ontario—the Province of Oppor¬ 
tunity. Write, phone or visit any of the addresses 
below. 

LONDON: W. T. Thompson- Industrial Commis¬ 
sioner, Ontario House, 13 Charles T 1 Street, London. 
S.W.I. 

TORONTO: N. R. Radford—Trade and Industry 
Branch, Department of Economics and Development, 
950 Yongc St., Toronto 5 . Ontario, Canada 
Tcl.: 365-5711 



GoTermeiit ef Ortario 
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Nose... meets... automatic nose 


A S ANT DOS WILL TicLL Tou. the humaa 
nose Is a BellBlti^re but imprecise 
iostnunent. In other words your nose 
can pick np a “soeot'' but not dlscrimi- 
nate between scentM, as a bloodhound 
oan. 

But eiren a prise bloodhound would 
not be able to equal the degree of dis> 
crimination of the apparatus in the pic¬ 
ture. Called a gas chromatograph. It is 
used by Metal Box Packaging Hcsearoh 
to determine the characteristics of 
aromas. 

Where the packaging of food is con¬ 
cerned purity of aroma is. naturally, a 
primary consideration. Very slight 
tiacea of certain vapours - as slight as 


a few parts in a million in some cases - 
oan be detected by some superior human 
noses. But the automatic nose not oniy 
sniffs, it also separates and records the 
constituents of what it sniffs. Oas 
chromatography is hist one of many re¬ 
search tools used by Metal Box to con¬ 
trol the quality of packaging. 

PliyHicislH. chemists, biologists, and 
foOcl technologists are also engaged in 
developing new forms of Metal Box 
packaging - not Just In metal but in 
plastics and paper too. 

In iUct the whole range of graduate 
skills is now needed in an Industry 
whose products are part of the way of 
life of every member of the community. 


Malai mmu — Wrlsf facts 

Leading mamifaotarers of paokag* 
lag in metal, paper and plastloe. 

A fast growing light engineering 
and marketing organisation, at 
faotorlee in BHtain. 32 overseas. 

A researoh toam of over 300 oon- 
tinuously engaged in a wide range 
of projects involving food techno¬ 
logy. physics, chemistry and micro¬ 
biology. 

A yoathfiil and vigorous industry 
with tremendous potential for the 
future. 



Thara*s more to MBTAL B<UC than metaf boxes 

—^ley’re leaders of research in^ metal, paper and plastic packaging 
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KHODESIAN SANCTIONS 


Tightening the Squeeze 


additionul sanctions imposed on 
X Rhodesia on Wednesday were clearly 
intended to demonstrate that the British 
Ciovernmetu does indeed mean business, 
'i'he heat has been stepped up. Short of ah 
oil embargo, and its great practical difficul¬ 
ties, the British Government has now 
^brought into play virtually all the economic 
weapons it has. On top of the three weeks 
old bun on British imports ol Rhodesian 
tobacco and sugar (valued at about £22 
million in 1964 ) there is now a similar ban 
on British imports of Rhodesian asbestos, 
copper, meat, tea, mai/.c and vegetables 
(whose value last year was about £8 
million). Thus over 95 per cent of 
k Rhodesia's exports to Britain, representing 
^about a third of Rhodesia's total exports, 
have now been stopped directly. And 
Whitehall is also considering a ban on cer¬ 
tain unnamed British exports to Rhodesia, 
although here no announcement has yet 
been made. 

^ In addition, imporiant new foreign ex¬ 
change control regulations have been 
announced, plus a tightening of some 
already in existence. British residents, 
meaning in practice all banks and other 
Hnancial institutions established in London, 
are now specifically prohibited from hnanc- 
iiig trade between Rhodesia and third coun- 
>U'ics. On trade between Rhodesia and 
Britain itself the question of credit hardly 
arises, now that the Export Credits Guaran¬ 
tee Department has withdrawn its cover. 
'I'hcre is very little left that Britons may 
import from Rhodesia, and Rhodesian im- 
pori.s from Britain must now be paid for in 
full before shipment of the goods—a 
measure that will, in itself, sharply reduce 
the voluoie of goods sent from this country 
10 the colony. 

Even more important, a Bat prohibition 
has DO#' been imposed on any-form of 
British bank financing for Rhodesians, and 
Ifiitish firms may no longer make any 
remittances ta their branches or sub¬ 
sidiaries in Salisbury. This replaces the 
previous Regulation which merely required 
Bank of England permission for any such 
transactions, and it eftcciivcly .shuts off even 
the possibility of Salisbury obtaining any 
funds from London. Thcoreticallv, a 
British bank or business firm might credit 
a South African account, which might then 
credit a Rhodesian account. Bur the British 
authorities have expressed their intent on 
Ai^eing the spirit as well as the letter of rhe 
hw observed, and the South African 
authorities have been warned that Britain 
Hi)l ncA 1 derate the Republic being used as 


a foreign exchange backdoor for Rhodesia. 
Since Salisbury banks have always been 
heavily ovcrlent a^inst domestic deposits, 
the only possibilities now reuiaining there 
are ejth.;r for a massive ere iticn credit by 
the Rhodesian Reserve Bank or a draconian 
recall of outstanding bank acK*aiices. 

7'hc new’ British restrictions also hit. for 
the first time, at Rhodosi:in individuals. 
The previous permission for salaries, pen¬ 
sions, dividends and interest to be paid 
from British into Rhodesian sterling 
accounts has been cancelled. Money due 

RUSSIAN.^ ABROAD 


to them from the British Govenimeot nr 
British firms or individuals will be held 
back for release only *‘when normal rela¬ 
tions arc resumedor when a Rhodesian 
resident stops being a Rhodesian resident 
by moving out of the colony. Thus 
Rhodesian sterling accounts will no longer 
be fed from those new accretions ; and they 
are now frt^'.en for anything other than a 
narrow nmge of payments for British and 
other sterling exports to Rhodesia, us well 
as for dividends to British residents. 

The next interest payment on a Rhode¬ 
sian Government loan falls due on Monday. 
One previous payment after UDI was m<;t 
prcmptly. But the new restrictions create 
a new situation. 


Studying British Bfficiency 


A FirR so many British delegations to 
Sweden to sec how they organize their 
labour market, it makes an interesting 
change to find the Soviet minister for 
labour spending ten days in Britain to find 
out how we do it. Mr Wilson's men must 
have felt a trifle mystified at receiving such 
an accolade: 'while the public queued for 
bread, and bank clerks breathed hate at the 
Brices and Incomes Board. Mr A. P. Volkov 
and his team were politely inquiring from 
Mr Gunter how the British gear prices to 
productivity, how they organise manage¬ 
ment-labour rclation.s, how they promote 
efficiency on the factory floor, how they 
organise labour mobility and retraining. But 
it was a pleasant mystifit.ation. Mr Gunter 
found his Soviet opposite numbiT very nice, 
and hopes to return the viM'r. At the Soviet 
embassy reception for Mr Volkov, a high 


British official could' be overheard whisper¬ 
ing that, politically, the visit was jolly im¬ 
portant. And so. indeed, it seems. 

Mr Volkov's study tour of Britain is the 
logical outcome of the growing Soviet em¬ 
phasis on making ipreffirs and the price 
mechanism more effective instruments of 
economic management. The Soviet 
minister was particularly interested in in¬ 
centive schemes and bonuses. He also 
inquired about British w’orking hours, pen¬ 
sion schemes and about arrangements for 
encouraging workers to move from one 
region to another. The Russian regional 
problem is almost the reverse of the British. 
While a worker in a depressed area of 
Britain uill expect to earn a lower salary 
bill enjoy a hover cost of living than if be 
moved to London, Russians w’ho brave the 
ino'-i hostile pans of Siberia ar.* compen- 



Votkot' and Gunter: So you have bread queues too ? 
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You have brown eyes and so does your son. 

•v' 

Both your wife and your son 

pinch their left ear-lobes when they think. Why? 

Scientists have made remarkable advances in the 
study of genetics but still have much further to go. 

The mechanisms of cancer need to be traced 
and hereditary diseases curbed. Science must yet 
discover what is alive and what, exactly, is dead. 

I 

To move ahead, man needs the science behind 
medical science: The research for better equipment. 

Electron microscopes to find the invisible, 
super-sensitive meters to register ioniaing radiation. 

X-ray image intensifiers. Without such instruments, 
progress is impossible. At Philips, scientists 

science behinc 

concentrate on creating better equipment, thus 
serving not only colleagues on other forefronts 
of science, but all mankind, the world over. 

Philips creativity knows no bounds. 
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A hand seen by X-rays. 

X>raya are invisible. They 
penetrate the human body. 
They light up a fluorescent 
screen, expose film, enable a 
doctor to study compound 
firactures or find a miniscule 
kidney stone. 

However, X-rays in quantity can 
be dangerous. Until recendy a 
low dosage meant a dark image. 
Radiologists had to adapt their 
eyes to darkness for twenty 
minutes before starting work. 
This is where Philips helped 
change the picture. Its ad¬ 
vanced X-ray machines are 
equipped with a tube that 
intensifies the light intensity of 
the X-ray image 5000 times, 
giving a picture light enough to 
photograph or film, video tape 
or transmit by closed-circuit 
TV. More important, patient 
and doctor are exposed to less 
radiadon than ever before.. 


For some people television 
means watching astronauts 
somersaulting through space in 
the living room. For them 
television is nothing less than a 
miracle. 

For others (the Philips elec¬ 
tronic engineers for instance) 
television is symbolized by the 
fact that the sensitivity* of 
the Plumbicon camera tube is 
275 micron A,'L at a colour 
temperature of 2850 degrees 
Kelvin. 

Between these two extremes 
are millions of everyday viewers 
who simply twist a dial and 
l^ok. That the Plumbicon ca¬ 
mera tube is a fantastic sciendfic 
achievement because it can 
follow quicker movements and 
pick up half-dark scenes in 
greater detail is an item of im¬ 
portance only to the speci^ists 
—^particularly those working on 
colour television cameras. 
Philips do the research. You 
turn the knob. 



science 


PHILIPS U 


trust in Philips is world-wide 
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sated by a system of wage coefficients that 
can raise their earnings to as mudi as double 
the Moscow level, lliis, it is reckoned, 
makes up for the hardship, but is also meant 
to offset the Idgher cost of living in the 
harsh undeveloped regions where good 
housing and enough fuel are vital to sur 
vival. 

Britain is the first major western country 
whose labour arrangements have been 
honoured by a Soviet mmisterial visit. 
Previously, Mr Volkov has been in his 
official capacity to Finland, Jugoslavia, 
Egypt and Cuba. The fact that a Soviet 
minister should study western labour- 
management relations at ail (it is a problem 
that communism, in its early days, expected 
to avoid by definition) is a sign ot Russia’s 
growing maturity and the genuine feeling of 
ease that is slowly creeping into its relations 
with the West. This was also evident in 
the social atmosphere of the visit—and not 
least in the relaxed way Mr Volkov received 
your correspondent for an American-style 
breakfast time interview in his room at the 
Savoy. The thaw has come a long way. 



'£zing the 
dents 


new Libyan oil law, imposing heavy 
additional coats on companies operat¬ 
ic there, has been passed bj the parliament 
amr tveeks of to*ing ind fro-ing. By chang¬ 
ing the basis of tax and royalties to the 
system agreed by the Organisation of 
Petroleum Exporting Countries (including 
Libya) earlier this year, the Libyan govern¬ 
ment will be collecting something between 
33 and 50 cents per barrel more than under 
the present system. The law allows com¬ 
panies the freedom to opt for the old sys¬ 
tem^ but it contains suggestions that life 
could be unpleasant for them if they did. 

The new law will have far-reaching 
effects. Libya has been the main source 
of cheap crude, and so of pressure on world 
prices. This has encouraged the highest 
rate of growth of exports of any major oil 
producing country. The new impositions 


RUSSIA/JAPAN 

Soviet 
Supersonic 
hy 1968? 



Tokyo 

irGOTiATioNS bctwccn the Soviet 
Union and Japan on a civil aviation 
agreement have smashed head-on into a 
blank wall after two months of inconclusive 
talks. The main difficulty seems to be over 
fitting the agreement into a general com¬ 
mercial treaty between the two countries. 
The Japanese have put forward a plan, 
which the Russians are resisting, for at least 
five years of unbalanced trade in Japan’s 
favour, with trade to swing the other way 
after this period. While Russia has in¬ 
sisted on balanced trade with Japan, in fact 
the two-way trade has always left Japan 
with a deficit. For example, in the first 
half of this year Ja{»n bought from the 
Soviet Union $35 million worth of goods 
more than it sold. Last year's deficit was 
$40 million. 

The Russian negotiators have now un¬ 
officially suggested an unusual way out of 
the deadlock, proposing that Japan Air 
Lines or the transport ministry should place 
an order for delivery in two to three years' 
time of several TU-144 supersonic air¬ 
liners. These will, so the Russans say,.be 
capable of carrying 120 passengers at 1,550 
miles per hour; the price mentioned is 


about $20 million each. (This is in the 
same range as realistic estimates for the 
Concord.) The Japanese are looking 
askance at the proposal but have not yet 
rejected it outright. Instead, they are wait¬ 
ing for precise performance and servicing 
data on the aircraft. If the Russians can 
really get a feasible aircraft on the market 
by 1968 they will put a lot of nose^ out 
of joint in America and Europe. 

Japanese officials are extremely toudiy 
at the mere mention of the offer and 
have made a point of insisting that ^*no 
official approach has been made” by the 
Soviet negotiators. Other government 
officials point out that Japan has already 
announced its intention to purchase the 
American SST being developed in the 
United States (due in 1972 or 1973) 
the Anglo-French Concord (officially ex¬ 
pected to be ready in 1971, though many 
people have their doubts). Aviation officials 
seem to be taking more interest at the 
moment in the 570 mph Russian lL-62, a 
rear-engine Ilyushin capable of carrying 
180 passengers. This is the aircraft which 
the Japanese and Russians may be operating 
jointly on the Tokytf^Moscow-London route 
if the civil aviation talks succeed. 



could slow down this growth and will al¬ 
most certainly lead to a firaiing-up of world 
prices. The majors operadng in Libya 
have not objected to the new arrangements: 
Libya is to them only one of several sources 
and they cannot be displeased at the pros¬ 
pect of getting better prices for their oil 
from elsewhere. It is the independents— 
the largest ones being Continental, Mara¬ 
thon and Amerada—who will be worst hit. 
They have cut prices heavily to sell 
to unaffiliated European refineries—but, 
thanks partly to the Libyan laws, it has so 
far been profitable to do so. Now faced 
with a sharp and sudden increase in costs, 
they will be awkwardly placed. It may be 
possible to pass some m the increases to 
their customers—but if the supply con¬ 
tracts have not included some force majeure 
clause they will find it very hard indeed. 


COLOUR TELEVISION 

No Anglo-Saxon Block 

T his week's decision by the Television 
Advisory Committee that Britain, 
should back the German PAL system of 
colour television instead of the American 
NTSC to which the country was previously 
committed is welcome. It is largely a 
theoretical one since the committee decided 
at the same time that any service should be 
on 625 lines: this means that only the BBC, 
chronically short of money for even its 
present black and white services, could 
start a colour service on existing channels. 

The British decision will probably mean 
that only France and Russia, using the 
French SECAM system, will be out of line 
with the rest of Europe at next month’s 
meeting of the European Broadcasting 
Union in Vienna. It is a geuine victory for 
Britain’s Europeans to have made the 
switch from NTSC, a proved system which 
has led the United States to being an all- 
colour television country. If only the 
British decision had been made a year ago, 
sense might have prevailed, and the whole 
of Europe might have been under one 
colour system by now, since reports indi¬ 
cate that the Russians, as expected, are 
finding SECAM crude and unworkable. # 


lAPAN 

Reflation, Yes 

J apan’s economic planners now seem to 
be expecting a rise of under 4 per cent 
in real national income in the fiscal year 
that ends next April. As this compares 
with an' average rise of close to 10 per cent 
in the past decade, this is called a recession. 
For the new fiscal year starting next April, 
the planners say that a very large increase 
of some 15 per cent will be required in 
government spending if a target rate of p 
per,cent annual rise in GNP is to be re¬ 
sumed. Government spending and deficit 
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Invest In 
the Best 


'Good enough’ just isn't good enough at 
Priestmans. Deliberately we make our products 
better than most-- better than you might think 
necessary until you see your first 12 month's 
figures. Fine engineering is costly; but you get 
what you pay for. And in the field of construction 
equipment your slogan should be "Better by 
Priestman". 


The v.'orld's finest Precision 
Cranes, EKca'/ators and Grabs are 
designed and built here by 
Priestman of Hull. 



^ PRIESTMAN 

CONSTRUCTION 

EQUIPMENT 

niESTMAN BROTHERS LIMITED. HEOON RD. MOU. ENfiLAND 

Sold & serviced in 77 countries throughout the world 


Every 
manager 
believes 
that his 
particular 
distribution 
system is 
the most 
efficient 
in the world 


r So how come 1 
KLM persuaded 
more than 100 
of them in Europe 
and North America 
< to change their 4 
\ minds? 


A postcard «ent to KLM Freight 
Department, SPL/MV, Amster¬ 
dam International Airport, Hol¬ 
land, will gi\e }Ou the ansuer. 



DUTCH JUftLIMBD 
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ROOTES MOTORS 
LIMITED 

PLRIOD OF rllK rilAl INC; FORTUNfS 

SIR RI.CINAI.II ROOIFS ON THI. MORI. 

IIIAI.THY Oil I LOOK 

'I’hc f(jriy-scvcnrU Annual General Meeting of 
Konres Motors Limited will be held on 
December 21st in London. 

The following is the circulated statement of 
the chairman, Sir Reginald Rootei: 

It is iny very sad duty to record the death in 
December last of my brother the first Lord 
Ruotes of Ramsbury—the Chairman of the 
Coirgiany. 

He pi<Hicered die bu.siness from its very small 
beginnings just before the first world war. Since 
the end of that war, he and I have been virtually 
partners together. 

In addition to his outstanding qualities of 
leadership, he was a great internationalist and 
was ever in the forefront in encouraging and 
developing the trade of this country. 

We have all suffered a great personal loss. 

Till; YEAir^ TRADING 

Dealing now with the accounts for the year 
ended July 31, 1965, I told you in my circular 
dated March, 1965, that a loss on trading had 
been incurred for the first six months to January, 
1965. Whilst this trend was reversed in the 
second six months, our earnings for that period 
were not. sullicicnt to recover the earlier defici¬ 
ency with the result that a loss is shown (or the 
whole yea I under review. 

I'hc Board lias given cKise consideration to 
the payniciii from reserves of a dividend on the 
Ordinary and V A Ordinary Sh.ircs and in all 
ciicum‘‘!aiice'‘ it has been det:idcd to recommend 
a payment of 4 per cent in respect of the year 
ended July 31. 1965, which is the same rate as 
the previou- year. 

T'rading c<mdUions during the (xist year for us 
were rather iniYed. Our difficulties were accen¬ 
tuated by the effect of a number of strikes— 
mostly unoflicial. We ourselves have been rela¬ 
tively free from these troubles, but unfortunately 
this has not been the case with cermin of our 
suppliers. Ill consequciK-e, our prixluctiun was 
\ertousW reduced, aflecLing deliveries both at 
home and overseas. 

The subicct of unofficial strike.s and kindred 
problems litis recently been well publicised and 
is receiving active Government attention. 1 
will therefore not dwell on this issue further, 
except to say that 1 hope the Ixisic problems will 
be squarely faced and that the national economy 
will not continue to be handicapped in the way 
that it ha.'t been particularly in recent years. 

PROBLEM or RISING COSTS 

We have been, and arc still being faced with 
rising (O^t.s, indeed ui an increasing rate, and this 

a source of considerable concern. Naturally 
wc do everything possible to effect economics 
lull nevertheless tlie fundamental target of being 
inteniniion-dlv eompciiiive is rendered more 
diliicuh. 

Our eiiicrpriNe in .Scotland has continued to 
involve considerable losses, ulihough the outlook 
is now better. Real progress has Inrcn made in 
our products iitul in operating efficiency. There 
has been a coiisidetable increase in the rate 
of orders and addiuonally we have iust 
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announced a new Imp van, the initial reception 
of w'hidfe^as been very good. 

As far^s our odicr car aefivlirioR are.concerned, 
•ales gci^rally last year i^ere at a satisfactory 
level wHen not adversely affected by the curtail¬ 
ment of production to which 1 have previously 
referred.. There has since been some recession 
during,August and September, but the outlook 
— bcari^ in mind seasonal variorions—is now 
more healthy and provided there is no general 
set-back, we expect it to remain so. 

On the ('omtnercial Vehicle side the acquisi¬ 
tion of Dodge Brothers (Britain) Limited W'as 
completed and our Commercial Vehicle Division 
IN in a .strong position. We have a very wide and 
comprehcn.sive range of v.chicles and important 
new models have recently been introduced both 
by C'.oiTimcr and Dodge. Sales arc reasonably 
buoyant both at home and overseas. Production 
has been hampered for some time by shortage of 
certain components but there are signs of appre¬ 
ciable improvement in this direction. Our pro¬ 
ductive capacity is being increased and a 
considerable extension made to the Commer 
Works. 

TWO M.\JOR DI'.VCLOPMbNTS COMPLEIED 

As stated in the Directors' Report and reflected 
in the Accounts, the tw'o major developments 
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have beAi completed which had been forecast 
in the initial terms of our arratttement with the 
Chrysler, (iorporadoa; namely me acquisition by 
yoair Company of. D(^e Brothers (Britain) 
limited, to which. 1 have already referred, and 
the increase in the capital of your Company by a 
rights issue. The financial position of your Com¬ 
pany ha.s thereby been considerably strengthened. 

I am very glad to be able to report that our 
assiociatioo with the Chrysler Corporation and its 
executives has dmloped on a very co-uperarive 
and constructive basis. Overseas we have in a 
number of countries strengthened our position 
by mutual collaboration. Such a.rrangcmcnts. 
particularly in the sphere of marketing, w ill, w'c 
feel sure, be of considerable benefit in improv¬ 
ing our pcnerraiion in certain imponant export 
markets and in increasing exports of vehicles 
from thi^ country. 

Wc have made substantial progress in formu¬ 
lating policies for progressive development and 
at the same time have effected a considerable 
degree of udiinnistrative reorganis-ation. W'hile 
it will take time for these measures to l^e fully 
operative, we have a really keen team of top 
executives and we are confident ai the successful 
outcome of the hard work and effort to which 
all members of. the ataff and w'orks are 
contributing. 



METROPOLITAN ESTATE AND 
PROPERTY CORPORATION LIMITED 

Chairman — Mr. C. E. M. Hardia 


Summary of Accounts —Year ended 30 th September 1965 


Ordinary Share Capitol 

IffffS 

£ 

15.319,47g 

1064 

£ 

15,310,478 

Total Assets 

f3.M4,2M 

58,604,173 

Rents and Other Income 

S.S51,fl3g 

4.032.680 

Net Profit available lor Ordinary 
Dividends and Reserves 

1.26i.ff57 

1.167,270 

Net Ordinary Dividends 

1,035,023 C1iri> 

985,234 


r/ie futi report end accounts can be obioined from the Secretary at 
Brook House. 1J3, Park Lane. London. W.1. 


PREFERENTIAL INVESTMENT TRUST 

In his annual statement for the vear ending Se/neniher 30, 1965, the Chairman, 

Sir Dingwall Bateaoii, made the following points: 

At Despite the difficult conditions during the year, pre-tax Income rose by ^20,255 to 
£151,347. A final dividend of 6^ per cent is to be paid making an increased total of 
11^ per cent compared with a forecast of 11 per cent and a prevroiis total of 10^ per cent. 

A A £30.000 dividend equalisation fund has been set up which could be called upon to 
offvei any unexpected income shortfall in the future. 

A Changes in ihc portfolio have resulted in a surplus of £152.749 after capital gaiiib tax. 
T'his ha> been placed to reserves which now amount to £447,000. 

A board K confident', subicct to unfuresecii circumsuuiccs, of a further increi'^e in ^ 

profits and anriRhcr mode.^t increase in the dividend for the.current yeac. , 

m ' !■ . . ■ ■ I. * I — II . . . . I... ■■ I ■■■ ■■■ — 
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EASTERN ASIA 
NAVIGATION CO. 

MR Y. K. PAD'S STATEMENT 

The Anoufil General Meeting of the Eastern 
Asia Navigation Company, Limited, was held on 
November 30th in Hong Kong. 

The foUosviog are extracts from the Statement 
by the Oiairman, Mr Y. K. Pan, circulated with 
the report and accounts for the year ended 
March 31, 1965: 

Shareholders will recall the re-organisation of 
the capital structure of the Company earlier this 
year following which Wheelock Marden & Co. 
Ltd., and the World-Wide (Shipping) Group 
now eadi hold an equal interest in the equity of 
^the Company. On October 1, 1965, World-Wide 
(Shipping) Ltd. became the General Managers 
of the Company, I assumed the Qiairmanship 
of the Company, and Mr J. L. Marden became 
Deputy Chairman. Your Board is confident that 
these changes are in tlie Company’s best interests 
and that the fleet will coniinuc to expand and 
prosper. 


POLICY or iiiiM AiiMrvr 
^ Yonr Company’s policy of the gradual replace^ 
mem of older tonnage has been continued and 
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since the last report three old vessels have been 
disposed of and replaced by three modem 
vessels. The Heel thus now rcmaii\s at 21 vessels 
tvith a deadweight of nearly 300.000 tons includ¬ 
ing our tanker fleet of four vessels totalling 
79,000 tons. As a result of the replacement 
policy mentioned above, the vessels in our fleet 
now have an average age of 12 years. All vessels 
are on .satisfactory charters. 

The results for the year under review have 
been adversely affected mainly by two unfor¬ 
tunate incidents in Japanese waters which re¬ 
sulted in considerable loss of earnings and other 
expenses. The ** Eastern Sakuni ” w*as grounded 
in October 1964 in the Japanese Inland Sea, with 
a Japanese pilot on board and shortly afterwards 
the Eastern Take *' was in colliNion W'irh a 
small Japanese aiastal tanker. 

REDUCTION IN PKOMT 
Tn the Profit and Loss Account the reduction 
in the Fleet Working Profit is due mainly to the 
accidents referred to above and the net loss of 
earnings resulting from the replacement ot cer¬ 
tain vessels during the year. 

However, in view of the fact that the fleet 
is fully employed and the prospects arc good, 
the Board feds jusiified in maintaining the 
recommended dividend at six cents per share. 

Your Company recently entered into a joint 
venture initially with a new bulk carrier, the 
contract for which W'as subsequently sold to a 
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Greek purchaser at a satisfactory piofit. The 
joint venture has also purchased a building con¬ 
tract for a 33,150 ton bulk carrier for delivery 
in 1967, and a long term charter has been 
arranged on satisfactory terms; a cimtract has 
also been arranged for the building of a 24,000 
ton bulk carrier for delivery at the end of 1966. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


DIRECTORS 
Y. K. Pao (Chmrhum) 

J. L. Marobn, MA ^Deputy Chainnan) 
Hon. J. D. Clague, cbe, mc, td 
Ellis Hayim, gbb 
Hon, R. C. Lee, cbe, ma, lld 
Wm. W. Y. Lee 

W. I. Lees, aca P. C. Lee 

C L. Pan C. L. Pao 

J. L. C. Pbarcb, MBg 
Y. S. Zee 

StCREI ARILS AND GENIAL MANAGERS 
WniiELOCK Marden & Company, Limited 
SHIPPING MANAGERS 
World-Wide (Shipping) Limited 
201, Windsor House, Hong Kong and 
59, Sr. Mary Axe, Londw, ECS 
REGISTERED OPHCE 
1234, Union House, Hong Kong 


INTERCOM 

Soci£t£ Intcrcommuiiale Beige tie Gaz et d*£lectricit£ 

(Soddt^ anonyme incorporated in the Kingdom of Belgium and rcgit^iered in tbe Commercial Register of Biusseli.) 


Foi/iis front the Direciots Report for the Contpony^s financial 
year ended June 30, 1965. 

During this financial year, the INTERCOM Organisation 
si^ld to consumers 5.630 million kWh, 566 million m3 of gas 
and 859,000 million kcaiories of steam, increases of respectively 
ir.4 per cent, 9.5 per cent and 13.3 per cent. The Company's 
Power Stations produced 4,659 million kWh, 

Moreover, INTERCOM delivered 288 million kWh to the 
National Grid. 

The Company’s capital expenditure during the financial year 
reached 1,436 million Belgian francs. 

After a survey of the U'chnical, fiscal and political aspects of 
grouping certain of INTERCOM’S subsidiaries and controlled 
companies, it has been decided to recommend the amalgamadon 
of these companies with INTERCOM. Proposals fi>r this will 
be submitted to extraordinary general meetings of these com¬ 
panies to be convened early in 1966. 

It is proposed to distribute a net dividend for the year ended 
June 30, 1965, of 95 Belgian francs on each of the 4,500,000 
shares of INTERCOM. Last year, the same dividend was 
distributed on 3!»740.ooo shares. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE ACCOUNTS 

Yaar ended 30th June 


1965 1964 

(B.F. 000) (E.F. 000) 

Profit and Lost Account of the Group : 

Net operating revenue. 996,006 850,335 

After charging Depreciation of Fixed Assets 550,461 512,158 

Income from Controlled and Associated 

Companies and other Investments. 132,653 144,051 

Net Profit after taxation. . 537,003 475.681 

Net Profit attributable to the Company. 508,732 437,003 

Dividend, less Tax. 427,500 355,300 

Net Tangible Assets: 

Fixed Assets (the Group). 9,448,901 8,445,774 

Trade Investments. 3,254,406 2.883,183 

Current Assets. 1,774,421 2,909,141 

TOTAL ASSETS. 14,677,730 14,238.098 

Deduct; 

Current Liabilities. 2,084.428 1.809,576 

Long-term Liabilities . 5,495,546 5,215,705 

Minority Interests. 62A358 790,004 

NET TANGIBLE ASSETS. 6,471,398 6,422.813 

Representing Issued share capital of 4,500,000 

shares of no par value . 5,940,000 5.940,000 

Reserves and Profit and Loss Account. 587,682 559,378 

6.527,6m 6.499.378 

less intangible Assets. 56,284 76,565 


Copies of the full Reports and Accounts for 1964-65 In French, and 
resumes in English, may be obtained from : 

—Midland Bank Ltd., Overseas Branch, P.O. Box 181, 60, Gractchurch 
Street, London, ECl. 

—Banque Beige Ltd., 4, Bishopsgatc, London, EC2. 

—Baring Brotheir g Co., Ltd., 8. Bithopigate, London, EC2. 

—Hill. Samuel A Co., Ltd., 100, Wood Street, London, EC2. 
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WILLIAM PRESS & SON 

RCSUI.TS AGAIN A RECORD 

The sixteenth Annual Genenl Meeting of William Press & Son Limited was held on 
November 25th in London, Mr K. P. Allpress, MA (the chairman?, presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated statement: 

The net trading profit of the group amounted to £1,279,116. an increase of £251,194 
over the previous year. This very satisfactory increase in earnings of approximately twenty- 
five per cent is« for the third consecutive year, the highest in our history, and once again I 
believe underlines the fact that your Board's policies, both technical and financial, are based 
on sound lines and calculated to give an efficient and satisfactory service to the client and a 
good return to the shareholders. 

Currently your group is trading on a higher level and has a greater volume of work on 
its order lMX)k than at any time in its history. I believe that your group, with its broadly-based 
activities, highly-trained specialist organisation and excellent reputation, has never been in a 
more healthy condition or more ready and organised to give an important and efficient service 
to industry, both at home and abroad. Given a fair chance to continue our activities free of 
any major repercussions from the national economic or international situation delay in the 
delivery of materials or a worsening in the availability of skilled labour, wc can, 1 believe, 
‘look ahead with sensible and sober confidence to a period of steady expansion and continued 
profitability. 

'J'hc report was adopted and a total dividend of 271 per cent approved. 


RANSOME & MARLES 
BEARING COMPANY LIMITED 
^ NEWARK, ENGLAND 

KxporiM invr«»aHvtl to 

an all iimv rwavt!—rvparln Jir. Soniar, 

The following arc extracts from the Chairman’s Statement made at the Annual 
General Meetiav held on 25th November. 

• Dunn/ the year both output and sales have been at a record level. The net trading 
surplus of the group before taxation, but after charging depreciation of £808.313 as 
compared with £590.022 amounted to £1,477,744. against £1,441,635 in the preceding 
year. The net profit of the Holding Company after taxation is £851,525. as compared 
with £742.819. 

0 The Directors recommend a final dividend of 11 % making a total distribution for 
the year of 17%. 

9 profit for the year under review will be subject to the new Corporation Tax 
at a rate yet to be announced. It is my hope that the figure of 35% will not be 
exceeded but. test the burden of taxation should be increased, we have deemed it 
prudent to reserve an amount based on a rate of 40%. 

0 It will be noted that there Is a special additional charge for depreciation of 
£150.000 which your Board felt It desirable to make in view of the rapid development 
of new techniques and the Introduction of highly sophisticated and expensive plant. 
In this connection I would draw your attention to last year's capital expenditure of 
£974.000 making a total over the last four years of over 3.7 million pounds. 

0 The financial results to which I have referred earlier could not have been achieved 
without increasing productivity which approximated very closely to the so called 
"norm.” However, wages per man hour—particularly in the second half of the 
year—increased at a greater rate and this, coupled with increases in the cost of 
national insurance, rates, electricity, water and other charges, had an adverse effect 
on profit margins. Although the turnover in the second half of the year was higher 
than in the first half, practically the whole of the increase in profit took place in the 
first six months of the year. 

0 It is pleasing to record that not only has our export order book increased but 
sales during the year were up by 14% to an all time record. 

• Forecasting the future is never easy but today it is more difficult than ever. 
We are fortunate in having an order book substantially higher than a year ago. 
However, the credit squeeze is beginning to have effect, particularly on consumer 
durables; sales, and consequently profits in the first three months of the current 
year have been affected by labour troubles in various places. We all hope that the 
efforts that are being made by the Government. Trade Unions and Managements to 
overcome the problem of lost time will be successful. We regard the situation as 
a challenge and I am sure that, given the understanding support of all our personnel 
at all levels, we shall maintain our share of the market. 


* THE BANK OF 

NOVA SCOTIA 

(ScotiaBANK) 

ANNUAL REPORT 

Tie urgency of action over the ncxi several 
months to bring about needed improvements in 
C^anada's financial structure is stressed by 
F. William Nicks, Chairman and President (]£ 
The Bank of Novo Scotia in the bank's annual 
report released today. 

In a world alive with growili and change, 
it is vitally important, Mr NIcRn points out. 
“that our financial system be able to grow and 
adjust effectively to the changing requirements 
for financial services." This, indeed, was ilie 
primary emphasis of the recent report of the 
Royal Commission on banking and finance: and 
in the light of this report, the bill which was 
introduced last May for the customary decen¬ 
nial revision of the Bank Act cimc as “ a severe 
disappointment.'' 

Mr Kicks is particularly concerned over the 
Government's failure thus lar to rccomiisc " the 
distortions and inequities wiiich h.tve developed 
because of major limitations on the banks that 
do not apply to other competing instiiuiiinis.*' 
Such limitations, he said, are an impediment not 
only to the banks but also to the lending aiulT 
borrowing public, and “ it is to be hoped that 
by the time of the ne\i parli-inieni u y session 
the Governmenl will have come to see the need 
for action." 

Despite pioblems involved in tlu* ** shiieklin« ** 
of Ojiiadu's potential foi healthy growili and 
improvement of service.^ by an ouiil-ned 
structure of financial reguluioiis." and de'>pitcf 
some iinceriainties in tlie international clinviic. 
Mr Nicks feels the prospects for (?inndiiii busi¬ 
ness in the coming year are encouraging. “ Im- 
portant forces of growth are working in our 
favour," he says, " most nciably in the tide of 
young Canadians coming of working age. The 
task before us is to make tlie most of this 
dynamic potential." 

Thomas A. Boyles, Chief General Manager, 
reported that the bank's total deposits, at 
$3,061 millions, arc up by $205 millions, witli 
Canadian dollar deposits up $275 millions, an 
increase of 16 per cent since the end of the pre¬ 
ceding fiscal year. 

Total Ctinadinn loans, including Scotia Plan 
Loans, increased by about 15 per cent reflecting 
a buoyant economy. The bank's international 
business continued to show healthy growth. 

Net profit for the year was $10.4 millions, at^ 
increase of 7.4 per cent over the previo;is ye.ir? 


Orders and copy for the insertion of* 
Company Meeting reports must reach 
this office not later than \rednesday of 
each week ofid should be addressed to : 
Financial Publicity Department, 

The Economist, 

ZS St. James's Street, 

London, SWi. 
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» TITE NATIONAL BANK OP AUSTRALASIA LTD, 

' (incorporated t;i ike Conunonuiealth o/ Australia) 


Extracts from the Chairman’s 1965 address 

A TI6NT MONETARY OUTLOOK. The heavy dcridt in our ovor^ea^ trading, causing an outflow 
of ca^h. ha'- substantially offset the of -.ntcrnal factors making for additions to bank 

deposits. The Reserve Bank, quite appropriately in the circumstances, has been assisting 
to maintain liquidity and bank depositv nt higher levels than they otherwise would have been. 
But the overall result has been a tighter moneinry dtuaiion, and prc'.er/. indications arc that 
this will continue next year. The outlook might improve if, as to he hoped, imports fall 
somewhat, and expori* and oversea^ capital inflow arc higher than ar.t:c;p*ued. 

RESTRAINT ON BANK LENOINC CONTINUES. In the dion-icrm. ihe vita! factor which •.overns the 
ability of the trading banks to meet the demand Ji'r j..commoda'iion i-» the degree ot restraint 
imposed by the Reserve Bank over the use of their resources for lending. Strict control of 
these resources being maintained, and there is aNo i direct limitaik’n of new and increased 
overdraft limits to a fixed figure per week for the major trading bank* taken a group. 
However, in the interests of stability, the Re-erve B.tnk may be obliged to rsike action which 
ha*- a direct, and maybe unpopuLar, impact upon 'ho^e -eeking bank accoinmodHtiOn. 

GROWTH OF BANK DEPOSITS LAGGING. C)\er lonuer period' the growth in iradir." bank depo'its 
become- a 'vcond. vnal factor in riic trading bank** ab;Ii:y ;o provide iilequ.re iiiiance. Tor 
a decide 'he growth of trading bank depoNit^ h.i' fallen behind the nation's growth to an 
alarming extent. Super-imposed upon thi' failure .:i tlic growth of deposit re-.ourccs has been 
a dramatic change ;n their compo-inon. There ha* been a build-up at heavier cost to the 
bank- ol interest bearing deposits wherea- ordinary cheque account Jepo-it-* h.ave -lumn 
little growth Similar trends .ire evident in Bntam .i;;d .America where banking authorities 
are ai-o concerned as lo the outcome. 

COMPETITION FOR DEPOSITS. Recent monetarv policy, both here and over-eas, has emph.asised 
that b.anks ought to be more active In “ compctinc for deposit.” Individual banks can and 
do compete with one another for deposit-. But it is tot.illy different rea-oning to as-ume from 
ih:- iha! bank- ns a whole only have to offer higher rates or other incentives, and more bank 
depDsii- will be necessarily obtained. Bank dcpo'iis, together with actual curren,.y, comprise 
flic r^a! nionev of the commumiy whicti in total cannot be reduced oi enlarged except 
Throuch proce—es that are known and generally accepted. 

BANKS SADDLED WITH ADDITIONAL COST. In addition to bearing the brunt of the costs of 
controlling the volume of credit in the national in:crest>, banks now face higher interest costs 
on depo-it- designed, in part, to try and limit the availability of funds to the non-bank 
rminciai intermedianes. This confroni.s bank.s with a dilemma of real con.-uquence because, 
at die same time, the interest they can charge on loans, and the amount of their lending, are 
both contri'*Ied. There is an unanswerable case in terms, of equity lor improved income 
as a partial offset, at the very least, ro this double cost load. The community, as well 
as the banking system, has a vital -take here because it If of the utmost importance to our 
developing country that the co*:! of bank accommodation and other services should not be 
excessively high. 

ACCOUNTS. An incre.a-c of £45m. brought consolidated balance sheet as-ct- to over jC570m. 
The trading bank wa- responsible for about two thirds of this increase and the -avings bank 
The remainder. Consolidated gross earnings rose by £648,000 to £15,868,000, but expenses 
increased by £1,047,000. Net profit at £1,336,000 was £121,000 lower. 

STAFF THANKED. The Bank’s s*aff WH*e thanked for their work and efforts over the past year. 


Mr J. A. Forrest, Oiairman. 


Melbourne, November 24, 1965. 



THE NATIONAL BANK OF AUSTRAUSIA 

anJ ir.s jvhoUy owned subsidiary 

TIE NSTIOMAL BANK SAVIN6S BANK LTD. 

Head Office: 271-28.^ Collins Street, Melbourne. 
Chief London Office: 6-8 Tokenhouse Yard, F..C.2 


ARGYLE SECURITIES 
LIMITED 

Tlie .Annual General Meeting of .\rgy!e Securi- 
ties Limited was held on November 30, 1965 
in Edinburgh. The fbllot^ing is an extract from 
the circulated statement by the Chairman, 
Mr .Meyer Oppenheim : 

1 am glad to be able to say that the Company 
has had another satisfactory year, with the 
result that the Directors have decided ro propose 
a fin.il dividend of 4 per cent making a total of 
t\ per cent, which is an increase of i per cent 
over la51 year’s distribution. 

Addressing the meeting Mr Oppenheim said : 

Since the issue of my Statement accompanying 
the Director-' Report and Accounis, I have been 
a-ked about the effect of Corporation Tax on the 
Company. Thi** subject has been dc.ilt with so 
many times by the Chairmen of property com¬ 
panies that, in preparing my Sintemcnt, 1 took 
the view that yet another statement on it by me 
would be superfluous, especially as our position 
is no: viivj-u.il. However, I can now say that 
h id C-orp.>r.t::on Tax been applied at 35 per cent 
in the year now reported on. the dividend would 
have ab-orbed 97 per cent of the distributable 
income. If tl:e rate of tax had been 40 per cent 
the dividend would have amounted to 105 per 
.ent of the d. ::ibur.ible income. But, in view 
of the ijct that our earnings are increasing in the 
current war, and that a further increase will 
lake place next year, the Directors are cntilidcnt 
that they will be able at least to maintain the 
dividend raie of 6^ jicr cent. 

In answer to another question. I w'ould remind 
\ou .’hat we announced in March 1965 that the 
Hamili'.on project will be financed by arrange¬ 
ment- made with The Standard Life Assurance 
Company These arrangements do not call for 
the issue of any new ordinary capital. 

'Die Edinburgh development is intended to 
provide about 250,000 square feet of office space. 
I cannot yet be more specific on the letting posi¬ 
tion and other aspects at present under discus¬ 
sion. We do not anticipate that any increase in 
the share caphal of the Company will be 
required to finance this project either. 

The Report and Accounts were adopted. 
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Bindins cases for The Bcomtmt are 
avaiiah/c from Easibind Ltd. The cases 
are m stiff, dark blue cloth covers, 
and an gih-leiteved on the spine; 
they provide aft extremely effeettw and 
firm binding and will hold 13 issues of 
the normal edition together with the 
quarterly Index, of 26 issues of the air 
edition mth noo quarterly Indexes. The 
year can be stamped on the spine. The 
cost per Kase, post free throughout 
the world, is 14.?, Orders, stating 
requirements clearly aftd enclosing a 
remittance, should be sent, not to 
The Economist but fo— 

EASIBIND LTD. (Dipt. E) 

Evdley Housi. 4 Oxiriip Stmt. KiotiiittN. 
Lomlon. W.l. rmoiiiaiiau) 


1,BB0 ODiets tbroughoul .4ii9triillii, FapiM/New GuIbm mnI .1 in I.a>n4l4iii. 
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FINANCIAL NOTICE 


PERSONAL 


Anglo-Transvaal Group of Companios 


DCCLAPIATION OF DIVIDENDS 

DIVIDRNDS HAVE BERN OEC1 ARRO puyable in members regioiertid in 'he book* of the undermentioned compunie^ at the 
rfoM of bualnoM ini the 17th Daoembert 1963 lo the ca«e of Pret'erance uhareo Hiid the Im DeoemDer, 1969 ui ibc cum of Ordinary (and 
PariiuilMiins Pralerancs) aharea. 

The divldeads sis dselsrad hi the currency of the RepubUs of South Afrieu. 

PAYMENT fh>m the London Office (in the cute of comiMiiieR which have a London OIBost wffi be made in United Kingdom 
eorvaiiey and llao date for determining the rate of exchange at which the curtency ol the Republic will be converted into United 
Kingdoaa oononof wHI bo 3lal Oauember, l%3 in respect oi Pretereoce oharei and 3rd January. 1966 in reaped of Ordiaary and 
Parucipating Plreloreneo alums. 

WARRANTS In payment of the PREFERENCE dividends will be posted on or about Slat Deceadiar. t96S (unleos a material 
dlRbmnea hi EaBhanta Rataa occura rendering a poaiponcmeni aeceobary} enu xierrenta lot ORDINARY and PAliriCfPATlNO 


TUB RB018TBRS OP MEMBERS of tlie companies will ba eloaed ao foiiowo 
Prafbmnaaahama—18th to 31st Daoember, I96S Incluahra. 

Ordinary and Participating Preteranca shareN—lot to 7th January. 1966 incluoiva. 

Thu dividauda art payable SUBJLC1* TO CONDll'IONS which cun be inspecMd at the rcgiaieced oIRoe or Londou Office of the 


NaMF op CtlMPANV 

(All inoorporatad iu the Repuliliv ol South A Inca) 


Anglo-TYansvaal Coosolidalod Invcutniant Company, 
Uiniied 6% Cumulative Preihrenot 

do. S% Cumulative Kedeemuhle Second 

Prclereiice 

do. Participating Prelvreiioa 


do. Ordinary and **A" Ordinary 

AnglO'Alphu Cement, Limited Ordinary 

Aiialo-Transvaal InduHiries Limited 

5i To Cumulative Preferenoa 
Aosociated MaoganeM Mines of South AtVicu Limited, 'I'ha 
7", Cumulttiivc Prelerenca 
do. Ordinary 

Consolidated Murchison (Tranxvaal) Goldfields and 
DevelopnMal Company Limited Ordinary 

Hartebeestfontefai Gold Mining Compiiny Limited Ordinary- 
Middle WUwaiararand (Wesiem Areaxi Limited Ordinary. 

National Bolti R Rhrata Limited 6*; Cumulative Prefereneu 


Dividend 

Nuiiitier 


Amount of 
dividend in 
Amount on UK currency 
dividend calculated at 
In South the rate ufil 
Alricun UK .Sterling 
currency to R2 South 
African 
currency 




Interim in respect of llxed rate 
of 5 per cent, per annum. 
Being the equivalent of one- 
half' of the interim dividend 
declared on the Ordinary 
and “A** Ordinury shares. 
Interim, 
in ten in. 


Final, making .10 oem« (3ik Od) 
iur ilieyeui. 

Pinal, making 42-.3 cents 
(49 3d) fur the year. 

Interim. 

For the vuar ending 31x1 
December, 1969. 


By Order of the Boards. 

ANOLO-TRANSVAAL CONSOI 1DA1ED INVESTMENT COMPANY. LIMITED, Secretaries. 


Laudoa 6dkg|Mbao tlpiisa, 
10 New Broad 


Per: R, B. FINNEMOKH. 


90 New Broad Sirtai. 
BAX 


Head Office: Anglovaal House, 
KJHANNESBURCi 
J0(h November, 196S 


Cl;irtEttna0 

OiiftE 

Many folk mo pmsltd whon CMohimis- 
tMt oomoh arovnd. They are aware Huil 
these they wish to reoModier ha?s often 
everythioB they want or Reed. 

Ir such eases they eonklhoBoiir the Artend 
or relative by aciidhig a donallea to 


WAM ON WANT 

9. MADELEY RO., LONDON, W.5. 

‘War OB Waat* SMlIei, free, $mi 
attractive Greettng Ovd which yea 
send. The card alatii that a sift has 
been sent to help Deetitnie Refrigee 
GhUdiea In the name of the ledpieiil. 

‘ War on Want ’ will sn^y Grcctl^ 
Cards on requ^. Your ^ will 1(7 
oversans without deduction, and receipt 
can. If required, be obtained from 
overseas for full amount given. 


HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN b.V 
PXBTm) ANNICX^NI. Also other superb 
Repn^uctions by this famous miideru master 
signed by tho nrtist ss a gift suguest'-on 
available from the PHEAdANTRY STUDIOS 
LTD.. iSS Kitir's Road. Chelsea. S W 3. 
Plaxman ISBi Illuot-rated ieollei available 



cmmm£ 
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APPOINTMENTS for further announcements see pages 1145. 1146. 1147. 1148 and 1148 


Unlverai 



verslty of Nottingh 

Department of Industrial Economics 

A vaeancy occura in the above Depar'meni 
for a LKCTURKR with an Interest m 
marketing and nmlled statistics The 
appotnlinonl will be effeotlva from 
January t, lihlg. or as soon as possible 
thereafter, and the salary wtU be within Uia 
range tor liecturera. Cl.400 to £3,600 
Forma of application and further details 
from the ReHistrnr. returnable not latei than 
December 10, IMOO. 

Proposed University of 
Bradford 

(BRADFORD INSTITUTE OP TECHNOLOGY) 

Management and Adminislratwn 


The Department has a vaeancy for a 
ReBeareh Assistant Interested tn the 
application of eoonomloe lo buslnem problems. 
Applicants should have a good honours degree 
In economics. BUtUtles as a subsidiary 
subject is essential and some knowledge of 
aoeountanoy desirable Candidates 
graduating this year will be considered. 

Taltia) salary aoeordlng to qimllAeatums and 
esperisnce in the scale £7M to £1.360 
/ Further partloulars and application forms 
may be obtained from tbe Resist rai. Bradted 
insiiiuie ol Technology. Bradfoid 7. 


University of 
Western Ontario 

The Department of Pnlitical Science, now 
consisting of eight members, expects to make 
additional appointments for Uie year ieos-61. 
Applications or Inqulrtoi are Invited from 
xcnolars qualified tor research and teaching 
in (1) International. (21 behavioural and 
(3) urban and regional studies Salaries and 
ranks to suit qualifications: floors: aaslstant 
professor, $g.oo(i: sssoeiate professor. 110.600; 
professor. 013.500 Include vitae and names 
ol three referees. Professor H. B. Mayo, 
Univeralty of Western Ontario, London, 


University of Beading 

Department of Applied StatitHcs 

ApnUeatlong are invited for an 
ASSjSTANT LBCTUREBHIP IN STATISTICS 
In the cii^rtmsnt of Applied Statlstlca 
(formerly the Unit of Biometry) which will 
involve tenehlng. consulting and reoeareh. 

The aopolntment will be for three years 
from Bratember 30. 1906, or a date to be 

Further partloulars may be obtained from 
the Regimrar (Room so. O.R.B.). The 
University. Reading, by whom applications 
should bs received no: later than . 
January L. louo. 


University of Leicester 

C/iair of Economics 

The University invites applications for a 
second Chair In the Department .if Economies. 

Fuither particulars from the Registrar, to 
whom uppiicuUons should be sent by 
January oth 

University of Manchester 

MOOLTY or LCONOMIC AND 8O01AI. 
STUDIES 

Research Section 

Applieations are invited troro good honours 
imuatoB toi a post si the grade of 
Research AswKlaie or Research daslstrai in 
the Research Stsstlon of the Ihoidly m 
Sconumlc and Social Studies. 

Applicants should possess qualUMatlons 
and resaarch Interests In the held of prioee 
and incomes 
Salary Seales: 

Reaeanin Assoctata £1,060 a £?6«-£1.876 
Research Assistant £n6x £60- £036 ^ 
The appointment will be for (me year in ths 
lint instance, but is renewable. Duties to 
commence as soon as possible. Applications 
must be received not later than January 1. 
IMO. by the Retrletrar. The University, w 
Manehester 13. from whom further details 
and Inrm'* or eppllcatlon may be obtuliied. 
on quoting relerence 314/(i6/fi. 
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ECONOMIST dr STATlSTiOMH 

> . ■ ^ [ 

The Statistics Oeparl^ent of The Cotton Board'^as a vacancy for-a 
young man or woman, preferably, not over 30 years of age, wuli a 
good degree in economics and/or statistics. The work, which provides 
excellent experience, includes ecohomio intelligence and research on 
a wide varie^ty of matters concerning the textile industry and involves 
contact with top management in the industry. The starting salary will 
be commensurate with age, qualifications and experience. Applica¬ 
tions. giving full details, should ^be addressed to the Director of 
Statistics, The Cotton Board. 3. Alberton Street. Manchester 3. 


BRITISH IRON AND STEEL 
FEDERATION 

Applications are invited for appointments of 

ECONOMISTS AND 
STATISTICIANS 

at several levels of responsibility in the Commercial 
Planning and Economics Departments of the 
Federation. 

THE COMMERCIAL PLANNING DEPARTMENT is 

responsible for forecasting the demand for steel products In the 
short and long term. This requires the analysis of market trends 
and prospects^ involving a continuous study of the development 
of ihe economy as a v/hole, of the major steel-using sectors and 
of relevant trends overseas. The work is wide-ranging, interest¬ 
ing and closely related to the practical problems of a major 
industry. A computer applications unit is being developed to 
apply advanced techniques to aid the work of analysis and 
forecasting. Candidates should be primarily either economists, 
economic statisticians or mathematical statisticians, with a 
good degree or equivalent qualification and, preferably, several 
years of experience, not necessarily in industry. For at least one 
of the posts experience with computers will be essential. 

THE ECONOMICS DEPARTMENT is responsible for 
providing advice on a wide range of economic policy issues 
arising in the work of the Federation. The work is extremely 
varied end Involves contacts with the companies, the industry's 
central organisations, academic and other research institu¬ 
tions, government departments and international organisations. 
Some foreign travel may arise. Responsible experience in this 
or another Industry would be a special recommendation, but 
sound professional training and judgment is the essential 
requirement. A candidate with appropriate background and 
maturity could be appointed at senior level on thoroughly 
competitive terms. 

Applications giving details of age, qualifications and experience, 
should be sent in writing within fourteen days of the appearance 
of this advertisement to 

The Staff and Eetabllshmant Saetion 

BRITISH IRON AND STEEL FEDERATION 

steel House, Tothill Street, Westminster, London SWl 
Please quote the reference ES3 


Planning and Cmtrol 

m' the tlnanci.)!, and •dmaiiNtJraHvefr.iinework of this lurgr 
Bnii'ib group dcpciid- c'onsUWabfy on Slaving an ‘unflappable' 
c-liiei siatVortiar at its centre, for the expansion race is rapid and 
. tuniovi;r already exceaiN P-i*- 

• miv role, ^vhici^ falU vacant through promotion, is carrit'd by 
the {Innip Secrernry who is based in London. He reports fonnally 
to the Main Board but in day-co-day w ork iiiaiuly to the Chairman 
and Vke-Chainnan, and functionally to the f inaucial Director. 

• i.\PhMu-N(:£ of organisation and planning at the centre of a com¬ 
plex biisincsv cmplo)'ing both ancient and modern techniques of 
nieasiircinent direction and aintrol i.N cssc^itial. So is a relevant 
professional qualification (c,g. in accountancy, business adiiiinisira- 
rioii, the law or possibly company sccretar)'ship). 

• ARiiNO salary will be not less than >(| 6 ,o 6 o p.a. The age pre¬ 
ferred is about 40 . Pro.spccts could include a directorship with line 
rcs|'>onsjbilitics. 

Write in confidence to 11 s .is the group's advisers. Nothing will 
be disclosed without permission. Letters shniild be addressed to 
M. J. (jrahain-Joncs. 

JOHN TYZACK & PARTNLRS 

(SILICTIUN) LIU 

10 llAll \M SIRtllT . LONDON VTI 


! Univeraioy of Durham 

j Dhiictor of the Bmness 

I RrsearcJi VtiU 

’ Appl'RiiMon^ are invtteci far Me post of 

Di?(•(*-<: ni »,lw B'mne.v Reaesrolisl’nM 

••.Ti’.’n* i!i !he 
-f Mr \ J fvlijcr Hie 
I iiiri ‘ i.’ :<• I' l '‘.v -r.i:e C'.'.TSO & £100 
ij-’i j.Kvi'r. ii e i i.n», 'o^oiiier witii 

; i'j .!■:■.■ 'i .,1 ■! ri5.c.u The bUOttetfful 
, ..''•l-.n-. -VI]. Or reauirod to »ke up' 

lie un. 'n-n -.m ns fmn as ^sible. 

>. r 1 • ‘hi:i •rlifii 1. MCb, 

••i.i-rr .• - ‘t;-' aoplS-l). SlVIAf ih* 

: I,- 'lu-.e than Three rel«refc>«. 

' M.LM.ri ')■ i’, • -^(1 .0* itM;: fhan 

,1) .('i:o I.-. oe jne 

' i.'l S;,: Ji.Mi, D'lriiftm fi ;:n 

■•’hnu; • ii iKr d'Ji-iW- rni^ ‘ji- oh'ttinert 
tv:i I !' I' ‘iu D • I'-.r*-- m •}) 

.iiJir,;!: uii- ,iipv on." # 


! The London School of 
, EconomioB and Political 
I Science 

ADah.'-fUion.^ are !nvite.l tor .ippoin'in'^n* 10 
A- Lectureship or AllieUQt Uciurettup m 
intAmattonAi mietihne fisun October' I, ifSO 
Candidates ihuuM he. mduaUw ui .inp d( tim 
e.specijiily rntcmationil 
I HwT Hjb'ovv, PllUosOtJll^ ->7 

rhj <alary valt- loi LerMjian :.n 
* £! 4<ii) X L'J.S—Ci’.liia, ilirrenf'L-r. I'lhicot 
'.(} !«'.*<1 .s C8S^£S,S0S .1 'iCOr piti<i LJO a 
I year London Allovnncs. and lot a instant 
I Lect'.i-irs ei.QM R ■CTB->ei.27i> .1 -.vmi. plu-* 
C iC » v‘.ii- loiiiloj) AJlowjnf;''. v!*h 
; auilcrannuHUon beitelli^ tn oo-:- .1 in 
csee-wtnir the startlps snlnry. ('un.s'duM'.i n 
I ‘ win he ^iven in aee and expc.'iemtr 
luol shnuld Oe reuotred noj 

I Lite, 'han January 10. 1006. hy the 
' A. ary, London 3(*hiinl of 

! Frcrionr.’* Pohticol arien«*e Hoir<h»on 

"cet Li ntloi. w C.:. tiom alioin upptivailon 
I'jinv nd J’irther particuLu’; msy be 




omcE 


Apolications are invited from suitably qualified man and woman to fill postt 
3t different levels in the Industrial Division of tha -National Economic 
Development Office. 

The work involves close contacts with representatives of industry, trade 
unions, professional bodies and government departments. The Industrial 
Division is responsibta for work with industry, in particular through the 
economic development committees. The staff of the division is grouped rnto 
a number of teems working on the economic development problems of an 
industry or group of Industries. 

A degree in economics or related subject or a professional qualification, 
is generally desirable. Experience in mdustr/ or commerce or in organisatione 
closely concerned with industrial and commercial policies is particularly 
useful. 

Appointments will be for two years in the first instance. The poets will be 
in the salary ranges of £1.000 to £2,000 and £2,200 to £3,000. Starting 
salaries will depend on age, qualifications and experience. 

Applications, giving details of qualifications and experience and the names 
of two referees, should be made to the Secretary, National Economic 
Development Office, 21 /41 Millbank, London, SWl. 
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TOP MANAGEkBOT 
CONSULTANCY 

If you are 28~3S years of age ant! ha^e . . . 

• a good Hunours Degree 

• a basic knowledge of. or an active interest in. the fields of Maiketing. 
Financial Control or Analysis, or Munugeioeiit '^Organisation 

^ an inventive uno problemsolving turn of-'minJ.\ and some eajierieiwe 
of management 

• a desire to appl>- these talents to tihe solution of i'omples problems 
of top-level nviiidgement in large organisations, thifen 

McKINSEY & COMPANY, INC. ! ! , 

would like to discuss with you Ihe career oppdrtunTties tliat we can 
offer in 

TOP MANAGEMENT CONSULTANCY IN OUK 
LONDON AND MELBOURNE OFFICES 

Apply in confidence, giving details of ediiculioit and experience with' 
saluncs, and stating preference (London or Australii) to: ' 

McKINSEY A COMPANY. INC. 

25 St. .lamest Street. London. S.W.l. 

Letteis should be uiUhesscd lo Rear AUmir.it George Norfolk, quoting 
refcrciRc I.C.I22. 



Bridsli Technical 


IW ligarisiltoi ftw EcoMMiic 
O O p imiiB nd DevetoiMNi. Puis 

tatkt 

•INIMIMMI latMMlI Bumii in 
U n c i tl ii i n i Hn wil n 

Thn OECD, whioh has bean active lor some years in the field of planning 
education for economic and social development is undertaking an eaperi- 
mental investigation of the possible use of operational research techniques 
as a tool in national and local educational planning. To assist with the 
eatablishmant of this programme a senior coneultent is being sought, tor 
a period of one year, who should have had previous experience in the 
application of operational research methods in public administration or 
refatid fialda. 

AppKcationa ^eeifying "operational roaooreh*', with detailed 
ourricula vitae and indication of salary required, should bo sent to Personnel 
Division, 2 rue Andrd Pascal. Paris 16. 


■MK SFRCERS 
SET OIT OF TNE ROT! 

Caieer appointmenu ov^i-mius ere evaikible lo biukers of 20 to 55 
years of age. Applicunts up to Rgc 2.5 should be ^glc men and have 
completed at least Part I of the Institute of Rankers' Baaminaiion 
Marriage is not a bar to older men. but they should have completed 
(or be in process of oompletitig) Part 2 of the Insthuic Eaeminaiion 
These are career appoiiitmctU') with excellent proiiiects. The youngci 
age gioup commences serviuc in Went Africa with emoluments generulh 
in excess of £1,600 p.a. 5kilaiiu(» ol older nwn ai« highei ami will 
be considciod at intorvien. 

*Fiec furnished gualli'l^ ovciikriui. 

W First-class non-contributory Pension Scheme and retiiement at 
age 55. 

. * Gifhtecn-month tours with 108 days* leave between each tour. 
£100 kit allowance on appointment, free inadical attention 
overseas (though our health record is excellent). Fiec navel. 

Inierviewe arranged in London. 

Write giving full particulars to tire Secretary. 

RANK OF WEST AFRICA LfMITEIA 
37 Gracceliurch Street, London, R.rJL 


Cl CY OP 

LI vi'jmtioi. 

•■.iJUOATtON 

UOMMIlTlOfc 

City College of Commerce 

TiiHebarn Street, Liverpool 2 

PiliiRipBl; T Ooie Sl.A.. BSc.tficon). 

P.l L , Bni'vLtoi*ai-LB«. 
tl':quli‘«d r.oon as pu.«isllile.- 
nCHT F/4lia Sl>.NlOR M'CTURFIR IN 
. STSTlBl'tOR renul'vrl b" ihs DepKi.inant of 

rijsinaav Manaseineiu, lu iiiapave &tiid«nts 
■ip in H.ND. iiad Piti«l PreieBslpnal Level. 

• Tiandidale.*: .'.iioiitd h.*vc' a good deicree with • 
iiAS towardR Btati&iiics. IndUMtiiul and 

r ’^lapliing f»«.0CTleiit:e w duhliable 

Sueeenaful oandldales v.ll be eBoourased 
’(I undertatee re-aarch 
UBleTy £2 140 to £:!..isa PCI- annum. 
Application form;, and lui.h>»i pjiiiculaiE can 
na nbtaliied fiam lUe Director ot Udnoatlon. 

14 Blr Tliuma.^ fliieei. T-'vei'poul. 1. on 
receipt ot an addre^Ftcd luolfcap envelope 
Petiiiii coaiplned tuvun« in i\ie 

• !'rlnc*|Ml ol MIC C'ilixpe ant laiet Chao 
Daeembei JO leoa. 

riroiu.sa Ai.fCBn. 

Town oiMX. 

.Ynvamber M ISOS 


Macquarie University 
Sydney, Australia 

Chair of Qeographft 

in the School 0/ h'arth Sciences 

, ApplloattoBR are invited foe appoinunaBt 
10 the Ohalr ol Geociaph.'^. which will he Uie 
> lecond Otuii lo be ttlled m tiie Bchool ot 
I Barth Boleacea. Prolemor A. H Volaey , ! 

hoc been appointed to the Chair of Oeolosy 
in the Bobool of Karth ll',lenoRs end. lor on ! 
initial period. Head of the Behool. in I 

I order to aeeure the moat eflectlve mtesratlon ; 
, nf iludiee both within and betvreen the 
; BqIiooir. Uie Counoll nf the Universlcy hoe | 

cteoUed rhet. to making an appointment 1 

ce the CNieli of Oanareph.v. preterenoe WIN 
I be stven to an applioenl whom Bald ot 
tnloveat la in huoian aooiat ov eoonomie 
i aeograpbir. i 

Balarr for Ihe Ohalr win be BAS.SIS 1 

I per annum j 

I It la hoped Mint the mie'*<«Efttl appheent 
; will, be able lo take up Um appoincment | 

' The Onivenity roservea Mm nght 10 ftll any , 
I poBltwn by invtmtiiin 

Tha Untvei’.sity pianB to commenee 
riaduaio and unUrraradnaie leoehtna at ^he 
beginning ol 1*167. and to piovide for rh* 
enfolmaSi ot lOMO undBraiuduatm wiUim 
I e period ot ten years thereatier. Speoial 
I provialon will be OMde lor pen •time and 
I eaternal aiudenia. 

Further decoila of thr rw.pnnalblUtiea (*f . 

the portion tosaiher wj>h iniormation _ I 
. RoncemlOf the aoodemui orKiniaatloa of Mm 
' UalvoTsUy. cmditione ot appotntmmt 
. looluduig Euptraonuatwin, hoBitBi sehome. 

Htiidy leava and the method of swUoatlon 
i may be obtainod Irom the Regialvar. 

I Ifaequarit Uiitvei»liy. F.O. Bra «M, 

I Moeiii B.odney. Au.streiia, or from the 
Awociatinn of Oummnnwealih nnivarntlea 
I (Branch Office< Ma'.lb.itough Houea. • 

, imH Mall Luuotm. S W i 

Appl<oat4rinis r-lns^ «it T««(«i4ry /f, redd. 


Transport' Ecboomisl 
PAKISTAN 

To lUbkc; (f> an economic^ 
evaluation of traiioport projecu;!). 
(H) an as*^iisment of conent and: 
potuiuiul traffic; (111) future ti'ans« 
port projections; (IV) studies on* 
ratiuiiuli:.ation of freight alruciure, 
etc.; (V) inter-modal .studies. ’ 
Applicants must have extensive 
and responsible post grudiuiXe’ 
experience o( transport ecoiu>niics 4 
terms: Salary \i, fixed at £5.000 p.a.i 
(.luhjcci to U.K. tax) plus tax-rreo- 
allowance of £1,495 finarriedV] 
£ 1 , 120 '^moiried, unaccompanied) or 
£610 (single): Lycar contract. ^ 

. jtiw.fsuu4ji..faAdJb: .wu^ jtwl' 
inedical tioatnicni: children s educa¬ 
tion ullowuncec irec. fully furnished 
accommodation. 

ApplicaniK should normally ■ ••be 
nntioiuiU ol the United Kingdom 01 
BIre. .• - 'A 

• ■ Applv. jivuii. fuH' name. iigc. 
brial actalls of quelUlCBttlMl^ and 
exr)erience. to: • . ^ 

Appointments OffiGev. Room .^OL 
MINISTRY OF OVIvRSLNS 
Dl.VL LOFMLN f. 

Liu lid House. Stag Place. 

I ordon. S.W.L 

Quote Rcl No. RC 226. l57yOO 


AUSTRALIAN SOCIETY 
or ACeSdUN'rANTSt 
AND 

THE INSTITUTE OF- 
CHARTERIID 
ACCOUNTANTS . 
IN AUSTRALIA 

ACCOUNTANCY 

RESEARCH 

FOUNDATION 

Applications are invited for the 
position of 

DIRECTOR OF 
RESEARCH 

TIm Foundation has been establWied 
ioiiiilv by The Inuitate of Churieftid 
AacottiiteiuB in Australia and (lie 
AtistrarMn Sociciv of Accoumanis for 
the purpoae.s ot consoUdaiifig su'd 
refinina avcounling and auuMnn 
princi^ea and of eonduciiag reaeifcti 
into unresolved problems of acuoufithi^ 
and audiilng. k inguftaraieR a niafor 
serrke to tile profex^iioa and ilie business 
communiiy. 

The position of Director oBers «co|>e 
for original ihouglu and iiiiiielive and 
calh for B sound academic knou ledge "of 
accountancy, experience in it<. practkal 
applijstion and a capacity fur uoeer. 
taking and direotins research. It tlso 
involves co-ordinulion of resSarch. 
undertaken bv «hc PotindJtkin vith tbett 
ol profe.s>ioiia bodiae. academic inslltn- 
tiniu and individuals In Ausira>iH mid 
uveroeas. 

A salary nl lAS.IN a 
year b cnnicmplatee, with 
iBporonMiadnn bcnalil^. 

PruviMOii has been OMde f^>r -hi-' 
appniiumciu ol reaearch stalT to 
the Dire.T-or 

It is envisaged Ihei Ilie office' ol 
the I'ouAdntion wiH be located.'m 
Metisourne 

Applicaiion-, giving details of age. 
cHUlilicatloiiH, experience and pubMcj- 
lion*, logethet with names and addreiie<> 
ol Uiivc reterse* to whom confideiitlai 
enouiries may be addressed, should be 
4(}rwarded Ui T»B CHAIRMAN. 
ACCOUNTINO AND AUDmNCi. 
RtSEARCII COMMITTHF. 37 OUECN’I 
STRF.FT MnmOURNB. AUSTRALIA, 
and wi ■; b; iraated as conAdCiUial. . 
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TRANSPORTATION 

ECONOMIST 

A tr.in<por(ution economist Is 
•iquired to work as pun of a leani 
engaged on an engincerine and 
economic study of a Uirge Feeder 
Road programme in the Far tasi. 
Fairly exiciisivc (ravelling will be 
icqiiired. Age: .^(1*40. Gom degree 
in economics plus several years’ 
expci icncc in the economic analysis 
ni' capital piojecis c.sscnlial. A 
sowihI knowledge of nioderti 
OK'thods of assessing the henefUs 
of road construction to developing 
areas is highly desirable. Total 
emoliimenis in the region 15.000- 
£ 6,000 p,a. Flense write in 
conOdciice. giving rull details of 
piores.sional record, to: 

r. P. O'SiillivHn and Paitners, 

14 Oiu'cn Anne's Cate, 
fondon. S.W.I. 


Vniveralty of Southampton 

AtmllcRtionB ni'6 InvlftNl for the post of 
K*;.:eRrcb MVil.ititnt In the Depurriiifiit «/f 
i'>s)tioink' HtatlsUcN. Sulury latthlu the 
riinse eU-Sii* C1.0d0. Further Inform.iKon 
irsfiiitlina: the pcwl nmy be ublolneil from 
thp Deputy sseiuftavy, UulvPrrtli.y of 
!°iii]thKmpton. ro Rlinm eppllrmione 
k -{hiMiIfl he sent ea noon an pofiRlble. 


Statistician 


Consett if crobarking on an 
ambiciouf scheme of proceM 
control and automation. A 
ayatem 349 if on ordar to 
replace the existing tape 1401 
and it it envisaged that 
further oiiuipment will bo 
required. 


A STATISTICIAN 

it roquirad Co s«t up and laad a team 
of machantaticians within the aitistiof 
Data Procaiting Department for 
avatuacion of procen data which the/ 
will also help to collect. The successful 
applicant for this initial position should 
have a good applied mathematics 
dof ree or C.A.T. diploma as well as at 
least two years' experience in a 
similar capacity. 


Hfnff irnd full details of coreer to dolt 
and also fo/ei y required to; 

The Personnel Manegor, 

Consett 

Iron Co. Lid.. 

Consolt^ County Durluifn. 




New Zealaml 

Public Seri'ice 

Research Officei's 


from 


Bioukeiiirs, OpenitioiiAl KrReuich. 
Amiuutins or Soci.ll SrudlrM for 
appolntmeni to tnrioiiK Lirp.n tnienta 
v.Kliiii the New Zr.(l.in(t I'lililk- Hcivue. 
Appinniiiiciit ujll be in:«ic m iliac 
! Depiuiiueul tor winch rj.e qunlttloiltoii 

iielci tiiivit AU.i.ibl'-*, 

VHfiiiiclee exici in ihe tollowliw 
; Drpiiiiment.'t in Wfllin^iou iur aivtlin 'm 
I to lat-ry out tiu; puiiicului type of 
I ii‘.iprtrrh and nivehih'iiliiin voVk 

imlicAied. 


..... ..wn ajuwiMMU nxHlc mjrvn'W 

ronimisr.Joii la Kcokins applications 
nradiialrK, with or wlr.hoiir. practical 
e^perleni.w. in IfoonimiloH. Commerce. 

P.i'Anrtmo! I-I^a lLT.iil.AM.Mt I..., 


TREASURY 

Ai)«ilyi.fa uiid evuhiution uf ivoii'iin 
! I ends, veacari.il in the tirui ul ‘cii'u tnilr 
DiHniiliis and in ihe fniinulai'OTi of pi I't'y 
vci'uiiiitirndation:: <u Oo.i* nnien*. omt 
ihr entire Held oi eciuioriiu' dr’iMnpiiirnt 
and In iHatlcn tu m. ju. ii'vil ipMieii. 

pI'iWtS. 


.«M'ATISTIC8 

1 'ii« aointlidl of VxiMir I'vl 
|iii)bie.)ii cuiinf.‘<-:>‘d \mi 1 i :tn. •.iHi-'-.i 
II lid piove.*irtmfi ul eronoiiur .mkI m -. m 1 
Mill). IIl’)> iind (he dcvrlupnirn' ul 
MiiiiailrAI reaettreh tirliiiniiie.-' jn.d-id.ntf 
•binplo auivey meihwi-i 


transport 

Rw-enivli in the ernmnu l-- uf Ivansport. 
mHihcuiiiitcuI ni t' .iis)iiiii 

.'«itiiullonR and etniiaiii-i.l l-h. i aiiHlyHr.s jf 
tVkiii.,port. 


FliKCTRlCrrY 

Slatletlcwl cotMumri*. niaikei and load 
! rc.<e.irf*li mid nihr ii'i.i|>i livl sludiee' 

of rliNitrinty ^rneraliun .uul di: liibiiiiun. 
I piobleiUM. 


AORTCUriTUKn 

'I'lic prrpuvuilnii of irpuCK mi Rxlamel 
trade problenii. mid Die iDitvn.ii 
t'<;uniiniU"i uf the a •.I'ic'.ilr.iml iniliiKriy, ' 
i:'.‘iA’urch mid lti.vcuLii;uUuii inla luiui..'.*: 
ecuuumicb. price aiipiMvc pubclOi. 
lYnjUbi'Si tivra In Nim Zru Ir nd. ;» i.' ■ r n I i-i .1 
pvlfra, untl co.'-i.s ul piuili)fii<.ii jii 
Die jndu.^iry 


I INDIfSrRIKS AND GUMMKROS 
i 'I'Jie aludv and .inaly. c: nf pinblfniK 
' anri-tiiis Indnsiilid and l•’«uonlll 

I dcvt’liipmem, nuni'io'i’;.'* n.iiiw r.iu'iiL”, 

OMiTiittl tviule rulii^oOH i<Uil mnt-jic 
nivi'koi pioiiinduii 


! VAOANCIKS aliU>< exial in s oumber of 
l>i.-pni'iiiiinia uinni' Mr. iiiriji* l).i(u 
! Pi.k'e'.MiiK ufiiiip'iu-iii lor iiuuliflcd 

< 4 tt-in.s uiiith . 1 -It; and pioiri«iniiiiria. 


SAI,ABY 

Appii'iiitnif'nt.^ will bi' iii.idr nl on 
iniliHl iMLlavy imd inaxi.miui in 
somrclftnce wllb queltti.-.-itimia. ami 
experience wlrliln the Joiion'iiis Milai-y 
rnnutfs: 


(III CNZLUdS y an \ fn iioo x iui 

IfOti X IDIt l.iilO X 10.S ' - 
ifioa X 110 -«• 171.1 
fb) J: NKltJft X 110 • 3040 


RiiPiuppPeen'E -.ippiiiiiwd w.ihin 
till e ivimrcf- niio pmii’i-mi nn iiirnt in ilif 
uip of the Vi'iiL'c wild ihcrr ..•> 
i-iiiibideiablc avritiirM Tut nvi.iiioi i..P In 
I'liiiipclitlun from imivu* lai to laiine 
i (b) end thereafter in Ronior fMH.itions 
, rarryini? SalarlCa up lu '.'NZillOO 


Fiiick fur eppolnlf-/* and hla w'lfe and 
ItiOiily, 11 inairied. mil be piod. 


I 


I 


INClDbNTAli EXPhNSfA 
Up to £36 for a iiin'j-le man and £100 
lor 0 menied m.iii cah b« flrinted to 
rurar the cost ul taking pui.sonul effecta 
to New Zealand. 


Appllcalion forma and seneral 
Information are available from the 
Hli;'h ComtnlaaUinar lor Maw Zr.*«laiid. 
Now Zealand Roum. Haymarket. 

J.undon, S.W.l. with whom npplU'iDioiM 
wil] cIom: on January li. iMO. 

pieai-c quote relemire Bi.1^1/30 
a-hrii enqiilniis. 


I 


' The University of Leeds 

• Applicution^ are Invited Tiom suitably 
j qiinliilud eundidmec tur the pokt ol 
I'KOTURZR nr ASSISTANT 1 I^OTURISR hi 
! ROCIOIjOOY in THI? DKPAItTMKNl- OF 
; SOCIAL STUD1K8. balory on the s-cnle 
, £l.Ufi0 X £70 -£1.375 for an AeiiUUnt 
l.« t.uier or £ 1.400 x £05- C 3.503 tetVk k i.i v 
tour £3,105) icir a Leviiirer. inlilal 
! vppijiniinent ul anv pumi on ihr rcale. It !s 
! inivnilcd that the Deuiutmcnt .'ihould piovide 
I I'liursex m Soclolosy tm' HiudiMit«. in the 
Faculty of Teelmolasy and it is hoped that 
the pel son appointed would take part m th«.w 
ruuiiiee. AppUcatloiis (three copies), sla'ina 
nee, OnallflicHtlonR and evp'^iience and namhii; 
thiee reteiees. nhould iTucIi Tbe Re.-lstrar. 
The O'Hveisiiy. I^sed'^ 3 Miom iihuui luiihir 
ini'i'culars rnnv hr fjh>n rp'di nut lutar'thau 


pni'i'culars ntinv hr i 

Drrfmber 31. 1400, 


i 


MATHEMATICAL 

STATISTICIAN 

£1,925-£2,710 p.a. inclusive 

Th« work l» principally CREATIVE STATISTICAL RESEARCH 
Involving the development of methods and conducting invsstigd- 
tionsinto problems havlnganenginecringoreconomlc background. 
Available computing faciNtles include a powerful digital computer 
and a number of atetietical programmea. 

Candidate# should hava « degree In statistica or mathematics 
with statistics, together with some appropriate experience (which 
should include the preparation of written reporta for management). 




uciricMy 


AppUcMtionB ststing mgm, gumiificmtiont, 9xpmrl9neg, pro- 
se/ir position snd smimry to N. Borrymon, Potsonnot Officer 
(Heedquerters) SudBury House, IS Newgete Street, 
Lendon, SCI, by Idth.'Dooemb^r, tses..Ouotm Riaf. S^^.432. 


[ For further 
announcements 
jsee pages 1144. 114S. i|4C« 
11148 and 1148 


STAFF writer! 

I ciuliiig monthly joiinud coMwing' 
•iilornationiil oil imiu^i'y 
c.xrKriencdl slaA witei. I oiuioiv.; 
oRke.; 5iekitfiAc qiNl/cir ei-onomic^.' 

'quiilinCulioiu; ObSCiitiAl: l;iii<!ii:i!.‘(-<iir 
iiKcl'ul. Applicalions liculcd a«i;'' 
coiiruiciiliul. Box 1977, ; 


THE SPILLER GROUP OF COMPANIES 


APPOINTMENTS FOR ECONOMISTS 


‘I W'o appoin(mcnt.s will be made shoilly in the field id biisinvsA 
anil ceononiic plunning: 

1 . Hie Group Export Manager requires an uc]vi^er on economiis 
and market analysis to suggest future tines of expansion of 
the Group's overseas markciing activities. The successful 
candidate will have a knowledge of economics, although not 
ncces.Vfirilv aeudeinically quulitied in that field. He will have 
h lively (iiul reliable commercial insiinci and will be seeking 
real rcspon.sihilily. He will have some knowledge of foreign 
languages. 

2. The Group Planning Co*ordimifi>r seeks a graduate econoniisi 
with a sound knowledge of statistics. He will assist in 
conducting economic and commercial sliidics related to the 
(ompany's business and in exuluating new projects. He will 
be able to apply theoretical econvimic analysis to business 

I problems in an illiiminaling and pragmulic way and will be 

able to express his thoughts and recommendations clearly and 
concisely. FIc will be aged about twenty-six. 

Boih Departments are responsible to the Managing Director, and 
the successful candidates can look forward to having an 
opportunity of directly aR'ecting the main stream of the ( ompan /s 
activities. The Company is looking for high calibre men and wdl 
pay good salaries to secure them. 

Iiiiti.'il applications, giving dcUils of age. qiialificaliops ami 
experience, should be addressed (o: 

THE PERSONHEL MAMASER, 
i SPILLERS LIMITER, 

OLD CHAR8E ROUSE. 

CARKOR STREET, lORDOR. E.C.4 
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The Mitsubishi man— 
your trusted adviser 
in Japan 


OECD 

OBSERVER 



Mitsubishi Banl^ serving the International business 
community for 85 years with correspondents around the 
world. 


A 

MITSUBISHI BANK 

H6ad Office: Tokyo, Japan Cable Addreet: BANKMITSUBISHI 
New York Agency: 120 Broadway. New York 5, N.Y. Lot Angelee 
Agency: 626 South Spring St. Los Angeles 14, Cal. London Brancfua 
7 Birchin Lane, London, E.C.3. Correspondent banks located around 
the world. 


j Ohtainahfrfrom: 

'' HER MAJESTY'SSTATIONERY OFFICE 
; P.O. Box 569 , London, S.E.t 

I and bninchcs throughout the country 

I 44 pages with illustrations Single copies 3s. Yearly subscription (6 issues): I5 n 

I 

"1 

Appearing In the 19th Issue—December l9Sf 

Statement by the OECD Ministerial C^imcd--<s O ¥e ra qidiital pdlicy for the 
Sciences, Minisicrial meeting at OLCD-'Mcosuresemplo^by OFCDGov- 
ernments to innuence industrial investment -Eooaomic Outlook: November 
! 1%5 Housing construction policies and Tecbniqiics in Sweden—An active 
I manpower policy in Cunudu Value-added tax Research to develop better 
! inpul/outpiit data for I'arm management. 


j Puhlisthedhy ( 

I 

j Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Development 
j 2 me AiidrC*-Pascal, Paris XVIe, France. 

i A five rnliilogue of other OECTI titles is ovsilHblc frAio tier Moimiy's Suilionery CMIke. 

I (P7II). CorowHlI HtNise, SlHinfuifl Slrert. I.AnilMii. S.l*!.l. 


for savers with a purpose 



II8S TIELD 


system saving sTas* 



rsgslv Mhioriolisiw gp b HI ptp asogi 
hitMMluiBU lytiuliitill 


hotfesfRi £8>1li8di% ^.la 

ahn Tai li piM it thi itidid rail. 


TEMPERANCE 


FEBHANENT BITILDINS SOCIEIT 

Meni1>dTutU^H BnlMuiK lebl**** AhHrtoinliOH 

828^227 RECENT STLORDON W1 BEGeut 7M8 
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Sp9Cltffy ikswn for Iho mUJ bf k'rk frooor FStA 



Tna%mwr: 79m DuboofFkrlliymbtrlMd, IC.G. Socnkry: 



Outlook 

Are you pre^red for the unexpocfod chonQos »n soybean 
and cocoa prices ? We have successfully anticipaleci the 
maior movements In basic commodities. These records 
have been roforred to as outstsndinp. 

You can obtain from us personal, confidential, sclenliAc 
price forecasts for such ma.or commodities as sugar, 
cocoa, coffee, animal by-products, hides, paper, metals, 
grains and aihart. Yau can also obtain forocaata for the 
United States and foreign economies. For ovor thirty years 
corporate and Ananciai exscutivoe have made profitabta 
application of those carefuMy rosoarohod roparto to 
evaluate trends-and make plans, 

Ingulrits woicomed. Correspond in any langiMoa. 

CwfoMfy atfidef othtmkorofUw iimki*okir§ooi se epar aHews. 




WOBLD-WtOC 

SERVICE 


INOUSTIIIM. COMHIODITY COUP. 

m Saat dtfid Blraat Ntw Yorli, N.Y. 19117 

Cable Addraee: ECOMOBRAM Coda: ACME 



Tho Bank of Ceylon is the largest bank in the island, controlling 
over S0% of the total bank deposits in Ceylon. Ent^ising 
eig)orters and importars depend upon this strength in their 
trading relations with Ceylon. 

The Bank of Ceylon offers a cornprehensive service from up* 
lo*the-minute Business Intelligence Reports and Credit 
Information, to the financing of exports and imports and 
conducting every type of foreign exchange transaction. 

Loqdon Offica: 48-54 Moorgate. London. E.C.2. Phone: 
MONarch 5597-9. 

Foreign bept.: Bank of Ceylon Building, York Street 
Colombo 1. Cables: FOR BANK Colombo. 

Central Office: Bank of Ceylon Building, York Street 
Colombo 1. Cables: HEADBANK Colombo. 




I 




SANK OF CEYLjON 

The largest bank in Ceylon with the finest network of local branches 
28 BRANCHES AND 4 PAY OFFICES IN CEYLON 
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Together... 


Energising tlie fi£|isr& 


In • future abounding lelthjiew idea*, new Industry, and new developments the demaaiH belli be 
for more power. Thy t p endt^ of the Delta Group of Companies, Buropefs.leadlng ma^lfeoturers 
of non-ferrous metals, toeether provide a unl^itiie'ibrvleb 4o%e tndustiT- that is enesfeieins our 
UBIRJ future, an industry that demands the finest'..m^a^flels and tiomponehts tp buUdvtbe power 
stations and reactors so vital to our future eGomMldi^''iihmwihk - ' 




THE DELTA METAL C O M ^MI^TE D 

■AST GRSKNWICH • LONDON • S.«.10 end OARTMOUTAll^I.ReST ^ •IRMINCtetAM T 




OAS. SLSCTRICAL AND SANITARY nTTINOS 
SNaiNSERS’ AND PLUMSERS* BRA8SPOUNORV I TURNED PARTS 

jSl'V "ASP-t^ 

NON-FERROUS FIXINGS FOR THE BUILDING AND MASONRY INDUSTRIES 



SM/DS/DM. 1SOSS 


A vlAw Of tho Fast Srsooor Aoastors pounrsay»SOfpMl 


IlfSiMfisd ■$ • Newspaper. Aniiionvil ii' S'jfoml Cla'.s Muil. I'uii C'bre Dept., Ottawa. Prinieci in I'naihitd by Si. Clemeni'i Ltd . I/iiidon E C.4 Publ'i.*-hed by The Li'jOi.* 

Ncvif-paper ud., ui Ui Ja>iio!i'& Sver:. l«iiacia. S.W i. Telephuiia: Wii.'eiiAii 51j&. I*ii:>is3a utt in .*< UiC .'la: Oxeica^ 9ia 
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Last 

Dividend 
( .) (M (c» 

/O [ 






-tot: 


n,, 

H.yi 

ni; 

L»»w 

Oi n.l »i.4 
( .. 1 •) /') 

-4 ‘1 f f 

1 '. J < . 


Price. 

Apr 6. 
I96S 

Prit e. 
Nov 24. 
1965 

Price 
Dec. 1 
1945 

0.:c. 1 

1965 

/■.Dver 

Prices, 

H>4h 

. I'»65 

Lowv 

OAOlNAnY 
>7 UCK5 


Price. 
Apr 6 
l9o5 

Price. 
Nov 24, 
1965 

Price, 

. Dec. 1. 
1965 

Pec. 1. 
1965 

r? 

iCover 

42/S 

41 9 


'I 

81 It \inof T.ib II' 

10'- 

4B/. 

60'3 

61/ 

r. 0 

2 4 

102'6 

85'6 

9 fi 

Hudson's B.iv 

£1 

92 .3 

93/- 

93./6 

f4 \^ 

1 

• 2 4 

2'l,» 

21.'- 

1-1 

,, 

61II 

.10 

2>/'9 

28’1 

2? 1 

(.. '"i 

2 1 

48/6 

28/9 

4',iJ 

iCf. 

..tl 

41/3 

30,- 

29/3 

7 7 


6' j , 

4/, 

/■; 

„ 

l.l'fiO' 1 1! f •• J iCc. 'J 

/1 

49/J 

60 ■<. 

58 / 

6 8 

1 6 

20'9 

16'- 

12 b 

Necca 'A'. 

S'- 

17,'- 

19/10*; 

19/4*. 

5 9 

; 1 b 




INSURANCe 







35. - 

27' - 

I2',f 

N.iuonal Canning 

£1 

29..'!', 

32/6 

33/- 

7 6 

; 1 i 

/• 

•ji, 

tl 

. 

R-11 lUiiit. 

s - 

S'? 

6> 

6’i 

4 2 


16'6 

123 


Pillar HIdK 

?'- 

11/10'. 

13/6 

13/9 

4 7 

1 3 

47 : 

in 

20 

( 

C0'-'*|H’.I CIJ* Omii" 

.S - 

42 3 

44 3 

H'' 

5 1 


27'- 

16/- 

9 b 

Powell OicHi fii 

10.- 

19/f'i 

22/- 

21/6 

5 1 

1 1 V 

■i» 

4'» 

: *0 

L 

Fqii-ty & 1 iw 1 Mi: 

5/- 

4'; 

S'l. 

5'. 

3 3 


31 '3 

21/1'. 

B <1 

H.ink Orfianitatioii . 

5/- 

24/6 

28/41; 

27/7'2 

3 8 

: IS 

SO' 

40 J 

I?.'. 

1 

Gc>i -■ >1 AtCidcnt 

'1 

49,9 

45, .1 

44-9 

4 2 


13'|i. 

II.'4', 

9';b 

Schweppes. 

.5/- 

12./- 

11/9 

Il/I0*> 

5 7 

. 1 b 

]1/4 

i 

1 ' ' 

1 

CiiU'ctiin 

5 

29/9 

33/1 

3/'9 

4 1 


24,'4'i 

18-'3 

25 . 

Se.irs ‘A’. 

.5/- 

19/63^' 

21/9 

19/10'; 

6 3 

1 6 

10 , 

1 , 

SO 

h 

l,i-'S % •«. il 

5/ 

9 

9*',,, 

9",. 

7 /> 


18/- 

15/1' 

4 li 

Stectiry . 

5.'- 

20/M; 

23/6 

16/7*2 

16/9 

4 5 

2 0 

12b - • 

Of 

II 

,1 

Nvirili -rii A .-Mini. 

. £1 

121,3 

110' 

Mi 'J 

4 3 


25/41, 

11/1*2 

10 a 

Thomas I ilhn> .. 

.4/- 

23/- 

21/10'1 

S 0 

1 9 

5( ** 

}'/- 

(110 
;3i'i 

h 

Pearl 

S 

10'. 

51/9 

SI.'J 

4 J 


43,/7', 

34/9% 

‘lO 

Turner ft Newall... 

..£1 

42/- 

36/11*4 

35/6 

6 1 

1 : 

J.3' 

28/3 

,t 

PrudcMii.ii A' . . 

. 1 • - 

29/6 

350 

J5/3 

3 8 


36/Mi 

30/4*; 

IS u 

Unilever. 

.5/- 

31/9' 


30/4'; 

4 1 

3 0 

10 

30/9 

IS 

a 

Royal. 

, 'j - 

36/3 

35/3 

14 .'3 

5 1 


91* 

7% 

12 6S 

Unilever NV. 

I2fl. 

8/u 

8 

(3 11 

3 0 

.'9 i 

'j2. 1 

7'; 

n 

Roy.il ^nilim.’i* 

L\ 

71 1 

7i.'9 

75'1 

5 0 


11/7', 

8/3 

S 0 

United GLiss. 

•s,/- 

M/M. 

M/1 

10/6 

7 ! 

■ 0 8 





MOrOKS 6 AIRCRAFT 








NINES 






1 

16 7'-. 

12’- 

5 

a 

Bii'rici I . . 

.S - 

IS/. 

16/6 

IS lO'i 

3 1 

1 9 

320/- 

238'9 

SO a 

Anglo-Ainei'icaii.. . 

10/- 

271/3 

272/6 

272/6 

4 4 

‘ 1 B 

lit, I'i 

M/3h 

12'. h 

Briti .Il Moiifi 

.5.- 

I4/.'3'4 

14/M, 

27/7', 

IJ/9 

7 3 

1 6 

21, 10*; 

17/- 

16%* 

Cliiirier Cons . . . 

.5/- 

19/7*) 

19/6 

19/3 

4'9 



25'- 

IS 

c 

|j,F,iiar e.rt ’A' 

5/- 

30/- 

26'6 

2 8 

6 8 

101/6 

86.'6 

2M,b 

Consolid Gold Fields £1 

95/9' 

96/6 

97/9 

6 6 

2 4 

9/2', 

6/4', 

4 

c 

Root* Moiof. A'. 

4/- 

7/1', 

8/- 

8/4', 

1 9 

3 1 

146/3 

1 IB/9 

IS u 

General Mining . . 

. £1 

136/10') 

120/- 

121/3 

5-8 

2 5 

WV- 

4/,'- 

2'- 

a 

L«ylMi)d Motui% 

. £1 

53/6 

56/.. 

54/- 

4 1 

2'J 

116/3 

91/lO't 

40 a 

Union Corporation 

2/6 

108/9 

. 95/- 

. 96/3 

4 2 

3 0 

19/9 

14/6 

5 

a 

Biistoi Aernpline 

10/- 

IS/IO', 

19/7*, 

18/J 

7 4 

2 0 

153/9 

121/3 

140 b 

Free Star* Geduld 

.5/- 

128/9 

137/6 

134/4*'; 

8 9 

' 1 3 

lQ/1 

W/IO'i 

5 

a ' 

' Hav¥k*!r SiHiJflc/ . 

. £1 

29/I0'7 

38/- 

16/- 

6 7 

1 7 

138/1', 

lOI/IO'i 

40 b 

W. Driefoncein ... 

10.- 

M3/9 

I23/M2 

.123/9 

6 1 

: 1 7 

41/. 

3I/3J4 

2'. 

. n 

Rolls-Royrr 

/.I 

35/10') 

40/- 

39/4*. 

5 1 

19 

86/10*7 

60/- 

6', 0 

Western Deep 'A'. . 

. £i 

78/11) 

68/9 

68/9 

4 4 

4 9* 

20/1'. 

l5/3i| 

n't 

1 *' 

Dowly Giiiuri 

10'- 

17/IO'i 

16/9 

16/1*1 

5 S 

19 

236/3 

,198/9 

200 b 

Western HoliJin;;^ .. 

.5/- 

213/9- 

1212/6 

{212/6 . 

7 5 

: 1 2 

31/6 

25/11. 

6/. 

>1 

Dunlop Kubbri . .. 

10./- 

W/4'i 

. 30/6 

29/10', 

5-3 

1 8 

52/3 

38/- 

22% b 

Roan Selection 1 m 

£1 

40/- 

45/- 

45/6 , 

l3-8fi 

' 1 2 

J5/9 

29/6 

S'. 


|o*cph Lucai 

...£l 

32/9 

30/- 

29/9% 

S 6 

19 

IVI', 

M/3 

7',c 

T-angatiytka Cons.... 
Z. Anglo-AMitr. 

10/- 

12/3 

•2/M2-*' 

12/6’' 

60 

1 2 

30,1'. 

M/- 

S'9 

h 

Triplex Moldin'* . 

PAPER 6 NEW5PAF 

to/- 

24/10', 

22/- 

22/6 

(5 6) 


66/3 

54/3 

60 6 

10/- 

57/9- 

58/9 

. 58/6 ' 

17-Ih 

' Il 



ERS 





IBS/. 

142/6 

60 a 

De Beers Defd Rrv, 

.5/- 

151/1*2* 

161/3 

.161/3 

5 6 

2-2 

46 6 

37/6 

s 

a 

Fin-snrial NeiA,v .. 

■5/- 

44/9 

39/9 

39'6 

12 

2 9 

M94 

$IS4 

$2-75c 

Internac. Nickel .. .n.p.v. 

%\0i. 

16/10*2 

28/7*211 

ill88> 

i$l9l'^ 

2 6 


67/- 

57/6 

7'j 

If 

Financial Tiinrs. .. 

. 5.'- 

66/9 

59/9 

S9/- 

3 2 

2'7 

19/4'I 

M./- 

10 a 

London Tin . 

•4,'- 

19/1*2 

19/M, 

8 4 

. * *• 

l«'7' . 

15/7*; 

8 

a 

Internal PnblKlim; 

.5/- 

15/9 

IR/3 

IR/3 

5 5 

1-8 

30/6 

24/3 

5 fl 

RT2. 

10'- 

29/4*2 

29/- 

6-6 

; 2 0 

31/6 

21/6 

7 

a 

Newft ol the World 

• V- 

27/3 

24/3 

57/3 

23/6 

6-4 

17 

21/6 

II./9 

15 a 

Tronoh . 

5/- 

IB/6 

. 16/- 

15/9 

(nl 

1 9 

59/- 

48/6 

8',l» 

W. H Smith 6 Son ‘ 

A- £1 

53/- 

57/6 

4 3 

2 0 


SNIPPING 



23/7'. 

17/9 

10 

0 

Th«»in'.on Orjj’n 

. 5'- 

20/3 

22/6 

21/3 

6 0 

1 4 

44/- 

16/- 

Nil h 

Anglo Nornrsc ... 

..£1 

34/3 

. 16/6 

16/3 

2 S 


4»'1 

J8//', 

20 

0 

8ow4ter P.ipni 

.. £1 

45/9 

48/3 

47//', 

5 8 

1 B 

21/9 

I6./9 

4 11 

Brit, ft Com'waelih. 

10/- 

•9/- 

19/10*; 

19/10'; 

6 0 

! 1 4 

21 9 

13/- 

12', 

1 

Br.tish Pi 1111111;;. . 

..$/- 

19/3 

14/9 

13/- 

8 7 


18/3*4 

13/3 

5 c 

Cunard. 

.£1 

15/3% 

I6/314 

16/5*4 

6 1 


13' 

24,'- 

to 

a 

BunzJ Pulp 

..S'- 

27/9 

33/- 

32/6 

2 7 

4*5 

37//', 

29/3 

44/1 

U c 

Furness WItliy. 

. £1 

30/- 

36/3 

35/6 

6 2 

I’b 

».w. 

47,' - 

5 

r1 

Reed Piper 

£1 

40/9 

S9,/1 •, 

58/- 

5 9 

1 S 

57'- 

6'' « 

Ocean Sieam ... . 

£1 


53/- 

52/7'; 

(4 91 

26 

SO'n 

41 i 

4 

ii 

Wieciiis 1 eru* ... 

. £I 

. 46/9 

. 49/6 

49. 9 

4 0 

IS 

32/6 

24'6 

3 a 

P ft 0 Defd .... 

..£1 

27/'i*. 

19/3 

29/3 ' 

6 8 

0 6. 





STfcEL 


28/6 





TEXTILES 



1 



42'1 

25-|0'i 

6 

a 

Colvilles. 

...£l 

31/6 

28'9 

M 1 

1 4 

42.'3 

3-3.'- 

1 If 

Asitton Bra>:. .. . 

./I 

39/6 

' 41,'6 

: 41/10*.. 

5 7 

' 1 7 

29/ 

23/4«: 

4 

a 

OorinMi Lon* 

. £1 

25'3 

77,7 i 

26'- 

10 8 

1 6 

IR/3 

12/10'. 

11 ■. tl 

Carrington ft Dewh'si S'- 

14/3 

17/101; 

18/1', 

4 8 

2-3 

31' 

18/9 

2 

If 

Lanta-.iiiie *«i-i*i 

. £1 

19/3 

19'9 

18/9 

<•") 

0 9 

22/9 

18/3 

B'lo 

Coiirtaiilds . 

.5/- 

19/- 

20/10*2 

20/1'. 

6-2 

1 / 

24' 

16/6 

4 

<1 

Soiiih D'lihain 

.£1 

18/- 

21/3 

I8//' 

12 9 

I J 

66/3 

so/- 

6 <1 

West Riding Wur'^ted £( 

54/6 

62/- 

62/6 

5 8 

1 / 

2n'S 

I7'7«. 

3Jfln 

Steel r.o of Wale- 

£1 

19,/- 

22/3 

21/3 ' 

, 9 4 


21/10*2 

t6/IOi. 

2%n 

Woolcombers . 

..£1 

19/10% 

17/71, 

17/7'n 

II 3 

1 0 

JO'I 

10' - 

5 

a 

Stew-fi'l- 1 llnyrl-. 

£1 

32/J 

35/ - 

33' 

10 6 

\'i 

I2/IM4 

lO/J'i 

10 h 

CrIiccs Printers.. . 

.S/- 

10/934 

11/10*2 

M/«'4 

(6 81 

I 8 

t'-.M 


6 

a 

Iiflin Siiininri . .. 

. £1 

30'J 

32/J 

30 9 

10 1 

1 ; 

45/6 

36/4*. 

41, n 

Coats, Patous ft B... 

..£1 

40/9 

44/3 

44/Mi 

6 1 

1 7 

36 S 

6 

If 

Uiiilod Sirel 

.. £1 

29,3 

31/9 

2'»0 

. >0 J 

1 1 

I3/8>4 

9/M', 

7',fl 

Eneli'h Sewiiit Cetlon S'- 

10/5', 

13/3% 

13/3% 

5 6 

1 8 




MISCfLLANLOUS 


23/10'; 





15/3% 

I0'9 

M%c 

Viyella Ini. 

5/- 

21/-- 

14/- 

13/7'. 

4 1 

2 0 

2«, 

■>3'- 

20 

l> 

A'.snr Biidvli I'll III*' 

- S,- 

' 27/9 

27/9 

5 4 

2 9 




TRUSn ft PROPERTT 




, 

IH/7i| 

12/10'. 

12', 

if 

As^ur frlrii'iixi A 


14/2*4 

I7/II'4 

I7/3'4 

6 -J 

2 1 

24.9 

20 - 

10'Ml 

Alliance Triiu ... 

.5/- 

24/3 

24/9 

24/- 

3 6 

1 2 

32/ 

27/1:. 

4 

n 

Will. Bill<1 . . . 

, £1 

29/1', 

32/. 

31/3 

46 11 

2 4 

55 '41, 

45/7' 

2S Cl 

BET ‘A* Defd 

5, 

49/1012 

55/4*, 

54/4', 

5 7 

1 7 

28/- 

19/ 

■ 20 

If 

Bercliiiii (.louii 

5,/- 

19/10*, 

2//9 

26'9 

(4 3l 

20 

18/6 

14'9 

6^4 a 

Cable ft Wir..|ci'... 

.5.-- 

18/6 

18/3 

17/7', 

3 8 

. i 3 

70.'9 

16/9 

11 ', 

, II 

Bnril ri-« 

10.- 

19/- 

. 20/ 

IV/9 

8 6 

2 1 

17/9 

13/5', 

10', b 

Philip Mill 

5/- 

IS/6 

16/6 

16/6 

4 8 

1 

ll'-i 

17 '6 

7 921- 

Hi'Inl'M.iili 

fl 

41/1', 

38/4', 

38/6 

S 8 

1 9 

32/- 

25/6 

I5';ll 

Indusinal ft GcnLi.-il 

5;- 

29/9 

27/7'; 

31/6 

31/9 

4 3 

1 ? 

10 ^ 

8/6'. 

J 

a 

BiIll'll Our tm 

s/- 

9/M; 

9, 7', 


5 7 

1 -6 

29/7', 

73 .'71. 

»7',b 

City Centre Props . 

5/- 

29/4*. 

28/6 

5 3 

' 1 i 

12'iy 

9/1' 

5 

a 

BiiimIi Kun*'. 

. 5/- 

II/- 

12/10'. 

I2'<» . 

5 S 

1 -B 

64/- 

47/9 

8 Cl 

City Loud Real Pi op £1 

53/6 

6*2/9 

63/. 

5 1 

1 1 

li 6 

9/4*7 

l/'l 

n 

Bdfliii •. 

1/- 

10/9 

10/- ■ 

lO/l', 

5 1 

1 2 

I3'9 

15/ 

i n 

Land Securities 

lOr 

15/10'. 

17/6 

17/9 

4-4 

I 1 

1 

31/v 

2I'I', 

S 

a 

Dr 1 1 Rill* 

10/- 

77/6 

72i/6 

3P/J 

5 3 

I V 

31. - 

23'/'; 

4'411 

Lotid.Cnty.Firelild. 

10 - 

24/9 

. 30/6 

29/1 

6 2 

19/ 

IJ'IO'i 

12 

1 

Ur.iri*'. 

‘j< - 

16/10'. 

I8.'4', 

17,'101, 

3 4 

2 9 




TEA ft RUBBTR 




, . 

2S/9 

19/6 

b 

n 

Cc-.iii^r A' . . . 

.5/ - 

25/3 

. 20.'6 

20/J 

4 0 

2 7 

49,'- 

40 b 

122''. b 

Cons. Tea ft L.inds 

..£! 

43/- 

46/- 

• 46/- 1 

18 .S 

. 1 5 

41/ 

29/3 

10 

b 

Glj'o . 

10- 

31/3 

39/3 

3/,M 

4 1 

( 8 

2'.0 

13/- 

ts b 

lokai (As'am) . . 

£f 

20/9 

14/6 

I4'3 

14 3 

i. 1 !> 

49'1» 

■ax -9 

. 11 


Harii.nm 6 C.i D*- 

«rl /I 

42/: 

’ 48/- 

49/. 

6 

2 1 

3 1% 

2/5', 

10 '1:0 

Higlil.ind'. ft LowiaiitI 

1 ^2/- 

3/0% 

3/0% 

3/0% 

13-6 

1 5 

48.'1' 

38/6 

15 

a 

Moiiiei 'A' . . . . 

. s/- 

4a/3 

43/J 

4J'- 

•/ 0 

2 2 

3; 9 

2 II', 

25 it 

London Amiik .... 

2 - 

3'7'i 

3/8% 

3.'8'4 

16 3 

1 f 

_L- 


NEW YORK PRICES AND INDICES 



; ^24 ' 

' $ 

Dtc. 

1 1 

S 


“nIT' 

24 

$ 

-T>rr 

1 

• % 

Ac'-li fopel'i. 

JM. 

32', 

Gen 

in% 

113% 

r,.» pjcific .... 

. 64% 

641; 

Gene, il K. id. 

8/*4 

89% 

Pr<m'.ylvaiii,t ... 

59 

1 60% 

Cciii*i 1* Moijr» 

104 

,102% 

Union Pacific 

43i« 

43% 

Goortr**ir .. . 

4S 

45'; 

Anifi F'ecirir 

. 41\ 

1 47.''! 

Gulf OH ... . 

57', 

SB 

Am T,.i ft lei. 

. 63'« 

61% 

Hrinz. 

46 

43% 

Cons tdi'or* . 

42% 

; 4M, 

llU Bii^ Marh. 

535', 

516 

tilt Tf* ft lei 

66'a 

66% 

Ini Hi. .I'M-r 

38% 

4M; 

We*U‘r.i Union . 

49 

. 49 % 

Inter Nitl;*.! . 

92*a 

: 92'» 

Alcoa. 

67 

: 66% 

Inti r (%n«i 

• 29% 

29'; 

Aliiiiiifiium .. 

2a*a 

27»i 

KenberutT . . 

M/% 

122 

Anier. C.in. .. 

57% 

57', 

Littun liiff.:. .. 

I2U% 

n4'4 

Am. Sineltm,: .. 

. 63'b 

6Fi% 

Mons:.nto 

803« 

78 

Am. Vi'cose . ... 

.104 

.102', 

Nat. Do tiller:. 

30*4 

! 31 

Anaconda . 

. 80>« 

81*4 

■ Pan-Amri u m 

42-4 

' 47'a 

Dell) Steel. 

37 

36'« 

Pi-M'fvr Gimhii- 

70/b 

1 71-a 

Rcfoiiig . .. 

131% 

119*., 

K tiii'j Corifii 

4/% 

48 

CeUnrse . 

. 81*4 

. B2>c 

Sv.r Ro-l>iirii 

6S>., 

64% 

Chrv<.ler. 

. 52 

50% 

^lii li Oil 

65*, 

. 64% 

Col l%iriiolive .. 

26% 

28*1 

S.»i iii/..Mf>nil 

•H% 

96*a 

Cro vn-Vellar .. 

51% 

. 50% 

SiJii'jl Oil ind 

4*1', 

48'4 

Di^iiHeis-Sca:: .. 

. 35*) 

35*^ 

Si-.icl Oil hi I 

82*4 

80 

Ooii);l IS . . 

. 70*, 

73% 

Union-C..i (iiij.* , 

73 

• 69% 

Oow L’liriiiinl 

74*i, 

73 

u 5. :.i.-fi 

49 

‘ 48-4 

Du Pom 

235% 

13534 

We t tljci..r 

IjI 

62 

1 jm Koil 1* 

lOB 

105*; 

Wciui .vu. i>i 


78% 

lord Mvini 

S6'; 

55 

Xeiox . 

I'lrt',. 

191 


Slaiulanl and Poor's Indioos (1^41-41 100). 


1 

42S 

1 Yi«|.J 

r.M.f 

Y..-'d 

1 

IimIiiMi lals 

j 

BoriJ% 


■J . 

98 18 

1 2 87 

e's'T 

4 M 

10 

97 <il 

2 91 

ftS 1 1 

4 s6 

1/ ' 

9ft 'i'l 

' 2 89 ' 

85 ■*4 

4 IS 

74 

9/ HO 

2 9 ; 

85 11 

4 U, 

'i 

97 37 

' 2 95 

8S 05 

1 

4 37 

..fr 

1 H.;l. 93 

5*. 111. 

L -... 'T. Ml' . 

■ •e Jj* 


Money Market Indicators 


'fhc full in Trc-isury bill r:i!c rcilocicd a raised bid from the discouni Iiouncs aiixiou<« ro have 
cn.Hij'h hills lo L'ovwM' ihcir borrowiti”. Tlic Bank subsequently forced penal borrowing ai 6% to 
mike plain its aiiitudt* lo any fall in inccresi rarcs. Outside the discouni market rates rose sharply: 
Ideal authorities paid up to ^ per cent more for three month.s money: this rise and a fall in the 
cost of forward cover more than offs-i the year-end rise in ITuro-doKar rates; the covered arbitrage 
nriar* 4 ui stood in London's favour-- iIk* first lime for eight weeks. 


TREASURY BILL TENDERS 


0. - of 

1 - dri 

Ai.ioiiiu (/ milltonl 

OHe..d ‘'■‘jj';"' 

9I-Dj/ 

Averac.* Allotted 

Mte of at Mix. 

Allodiient Rate 

Tender 

Out- 

Uandiiig 

196^ 

iv 


%. 




Nov. 27 

229 0 

327 9 

132 

7 25 

63 

3.260 0 

|9r.5 







luly 30 

180 0 

332 5 

111 

717 

19 

2.250 0 

Aue 6 

190 0 

104 4 

M2 

S 41 

31 

2.270 0 

.. 13 

750 0 

299 9 

MO 

10 69 

/I 

2.300 0 

.. 20 

210 0 

354 7 

MO 

7 99 

37 

2.390 0 

.. 27 

200 0 

334 2 

III 

2 16 

38 

2.410 0 

Sc-pT 3 

210 0 

346 8 

MO 

6 46 

64 

2,440 0 

.. 10 

220 0 

415 0 

MO 

1 60 

40 

2.480 0 

.. 17 

700 0 

J58 4 

10** 

10 ft! 

7) 

2.530 0 

.. 2* 

190 U 

13) 8 

109 

10 47 

22 

2 S20 0 

Oci 1 

190 0 

336 1 

lOR 

5 82 

•51 

2 540 0 

8 

190 0 

406 1 

107 

10 26 

41 

1.540 0 

IS 

180 0 

J46-6 

109 

7 87 

a 

2.'380 0 

.. V 

leo 0 

lOO-S 

109 

0 67 

16 

2.590 0 

.. i'i 

100 0 

418 7 

108 

9 59 

31 

2.590 0 

No. S 

130 0 

323 7 

109 

2 67 

IS 

: S90 0 

12 

200 0 

416 7 

109 

4 09 

it 

2 530 0 

.. 19 

IBO 0 

3W 0 

109 

2 90 

2K 

2.5)0 0 

.. 2(t 

rjo 0 

187 I 

107 

10 72 

SI 

2 500 0 


0*1 2r»«ii n.'idci's fill b‘l> u £93 I 3' • J 

lii - «J 'j-l rCii‘•'.'I-' SiJii''■ .1 Ion* rt i<« fi.a 

I'-; i.i> .ti . •••.■‘I tui £|HC iHi't T > b.i'^ 


KEY MONEY AND 
London 

Bank Rat* (from 7V.. % 

3'6.Y.:i>. « 

Oapoait rat** 

7 Days' Nuitr^' 

Clearing/ baiflo_ 4 

Dnroiini houses .. 4 

Local authorities . b's-b'i 
3 inonlhs fixt t1 
Local auihorities... 4h 

Finance houses_ 

Call money; 

ClearinK bank;* 

niintmum . ,, 4‘a 

Day-to-day spreatl.. 4*g-S>4 
US dollar aachanya: 

Spot fate.. .. 2'8tP3i-",*j 
Forward cover tJ nuuithvl. 
Aiinuai interest cost . 

New York 

Trea«ury bill*. 

Novriiiber 21 . . . 4 10 

December I .. 112 


ARBITRAGE RATES 


Hark«t discount rat** 

(3 monthst: 

TreuMiry bills ... S'^si 
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THE ECONOMISTQTHIS WEEK 



THE FRENCH ELECTION 

What happened to General de Gaulle last Sunday will raise the spirits of the people who 
are trying to stop him taking Nato and the common market to bits. His first reaction may 
be to step up his offensive before his authority wanes even more page 1175. France's 
left wing is wondering how it can use its new-found solidarity. The conservatives are 
wondering whether they have been split in two page 1190. 



THERE IS A POLICY 

Mr Wilson's policy is still the one best calculated to get the right results in Rhodesia, 
but he needs to get firm word through of what his negotiating position really is page 1176. 
In Salisbury, the economic sanctions are beginning to bite in the financial community 
page 1227 and there have even been some minor political stirrings page 1186. The 
black Africans are still mulling over their December 15th deadline, set at Addis Ababa 
page 1185. How it looks in President Nyerere's Tanzania page 1189. 



FED'S HALF-POINT 

If President Johnson had been in Washington last week, he might have managed to 
postpone the increase in the American central bank's discount rate until the New Year. 
But economic pressures, both at home and abroad, are now such that dearer money had 
become unavoidable in spite of its political unpopularity page 1199. Repercussions for 
London Bank rate-~and the world page 1280. 

REVOLUTION IN THE AMERICAS 

At Rio the North Americans have agreed to do what the South Americans want economic¬ 
ally ; the South to do some of the things the North wants politically -at least on paper 

page 1193. 


POLITY KA 



VIETNAM: AN ARGUMENT WITH THE POLES 

The two articles on pages 1179 and 1180 appear this weekend in the Polish weeki/ 
Polltyka as well as The Economist. The first sets out our reasons for supporting the 
Americans in Vietnam; the second is the Polish reply. 

DON'T SHOOT THE EDITOR 

The two magazine giants, Mr Cecil King and Lord Thomson of Fleet, have both had 
trouble with expensive ne / magazines. Lord Thomson, indeed, shows signs of 
disenchantment with the whole magazine business page 1228. 



NEITHER A BORROWER NOR A LENDER ... 

The Government is toying with the idea of replacing grants to university students by- 
loans. What are the arguments for and against this? page 1177. 

FROM MOSCOW A FREEZE? 

The Russian leaders seem to be wrapping up for a chilly diplomatic winter over Vietnam 
and nuclear weapons, that is if Mr Kosygin is to be believed page 1181. 


BUSINESS BRIEF: EXPORTS ON THE NEVER-NEVER 
Most industrial countries now provide extensive insurance for export credits and special 
arrangements to obtain exix>rt finance. On both scores, Britain's facilities compare well 
with those anywhere page 1223. 


The Economist ■ 25 St. James's Street. London . SW1 ■ Founded 1643 ■ Detailed contents on page 1175 
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THE ECONOMIST DECEMBER II, lOO? 

LETTERS 


Prices and Incomes 

Sir—W hile I agree with a good deal of what 
you say about our present economic diflicul- 
ties in the (irst article of your issue of 
December 4 th, it is a pity that you saw fit 
to introduce it by such a peculiar summary of 
the policies of Sir Stallord Cripps. 

% You say that “ he created a lot of economic 
distoriions by the inept pursuit of some 
intrinsically good intentions, and then tried 
»o hold the economy in its distorted position 
by a ferxcni dribble of ascetic exhortations 
eventually butire.sscd by the main lorcc of 
physical controls.” This is a bit tvKi much 
about a man whom you yourself once 
described as marching, alone and undis¬ 
mayed, up the great broad staircase ol his 
duty.” 

If wc li:s\\* to summarise this period. T 
would sav ihiu lu* inherited a lot of controls 
which had been necc>sary during ilie war and 
which uere then distoriiivi the economy, llni 
he tried to deal with them by an ascetic liscal 

► policy and that he eveniualiy relieved manv 
of the snains by dcvalnaiioii. One result of 
this was that the United Kingdom managed 
to I'M! ahnt^si fice of Marsliall Aid in two vears 
instead of lour which had been expected. I 
fee! sure that Mr Callaghan will be very 
pleased if ue do as w'cll this time. Incident¬ 
ally 1 seem to remember the present Prime 
Minister, who was rhen at the Board of 
'Pradc, making a bonfire of controls, .^s for 
exhortation. Sir Stafford's main themes were 
the need 10 live within our means. if> export 
and to exercise restraint in personal incomes 
These themes aic neither unfamiliar not oii» 
of place, except lor Mr Powell and his fol¬ 
lowers, who think that only the first i> 
necessary lor economic salvation.—Youts 
fiiihlully, Koiuu't IIm.i 

Oxfotd Principal, Heriloid College 

* 

StR -The author of List week’s leading 
article, who accuses Mr Imoch Powell ol 
li\ inc ill an imaginarv world where “ trade 
unions and other monopoly forces ” arc 
unknown, seems 10 end up swimming in the 
«amc restricting gold fish bowl. Prices have 
been stabilised, incomes continue to rise 
faster than productivity, diverting rcsinirccs 
from luvcsimem to consumption ; allow 
prices to rise, therefore, in order to make 
investment attraclive and set resources free 
for that purpose. So runs his argument. 

' T’o accept it would be fatal, in a world of 
collective wage bargaining. The strongest 
case which a union can present is the claim 
that, while productivity is rising, however 
slowly, ri'jing prices have destroyed the real 
value ol the wages resulting from a previou'i 
agreement. But this claim, while the hardest 
to resist, is the mo'Jt inflationary In its conse¬ 
quences, if admitted. The reason why real 
wages have fallen in ^iich cases is that other 
people, whose incomes have gone up faster, 
have out-bid the complainants for the cur¬ 
rent supply of consumers’ goods. Thus there 
is nothing there to pay them the increase they 
ask; their higher money wages compete wiili 
other incomes, to which they constitute a net 
addition, for current output. 


Onl> a curb on riAine prices can avoid this 
dilemma, in which equity and economic logic 
appear to be directly opposed. Wages can 
only uselully be compared with productivity 
chanyes when this pixicess of “ catching up ” 
has been complcunl, wliich will take some 
lime after rising prices have been checked. 
'The problem is how to hold I he prices from 
during the process.—Yours laithfiilly, 

IlLNRY SMIIII 
Vice-Principal, 

Oxliirti Ruskin College 

Rhodesia 

Sir —Civil servants are expected not to make 
noises in public, bm I must confess to a feel¬ 
ing of nausea after reading \our hysterical 
and vindictive articles of November 20 lh and 
27 ih. Despite the absurdities of “ Loyalist ” 
fLeirers, November 27 tli) you should know 
that the civil service, the vast majoritv of 
Furopeans and ccrtainlv a goodly number t'f 
Africans arc complciclv behind Smith in 
ensuring the new Rhodesian sovereignty. 

I personally was opposed to the Rhodesian 
From govcrntiient and the escalating discus¬ 
sions that led incvitablv to UDI, but now the 
deed has been committed I, like most others, 
see our only salvauon in giving the de faao 
Rhodesian government our complete support. 

The support or oppo uion of the African 
is iiidctermin.ne. Of il.e 4 million de facto 
African population 2 million are estimated 
to reside in their ii'adi’.ional buct'lie state of 
political dj-'interesf in the NO-callcd subsis- 
lencc sector. Ol tlic reirainine 1.7 million, 
04 imTIinn caie from /ambi.i. Malawi and 
.Mozambique and pf»^^ihh o.S million le''S 
than ifi vears of -v'v. This leaves <;oo,ooo 
who arc not bv imv m.-ins 'ill oppt^sed to the 
eovernment, lei pnlideallv conscifnis 

'N’ei we are likenetl u* 1 Un of hard-f:it.ed 
Nazis .suppressing 4 mllh 'ii iinemancipareJ 
Africans, riddltsiicl- s. 

RitoMisiCivir SiRVtvr 
Salisbury, Rhode>ifi 

Sir—Y our recent pre<M'eupation widi Rho¬ 
desia and the lone of voiir leading article of 
Niwember 27 th give the impression that the 
author would relish nothing more than being 
present when “ while families are murdered 
in their beds.” 

Perhaps you feel tlni your cxhortali<ms to 
blcMidletting in Rliode^i.i oiler ihe possibiliiv 
of redemption for ihe complete taihire of a 
similarly grisly ediiori d campaign lollon'in-.! 
the .Sharpeville incidoni in South Africa. One 
can (Milv hope thru \our laiesi warnin'.'^ 
appear ns ludicrous t.* Khodesian blacks 
today as they did to Svuith African blacks 
li\c vears a'!o. it iiuked \oli coimi ihe^e 
worrliv gentienirn rmioo'j your subscribers — 
Vfuiis Liifhlully, joii.x iiso\ 

I If in it 

k 

Sir— Your leader “Tackling Rhodesia” 
fNovember 1 uh) ri'jhtlv stresses the ecomunic 
problems of Zambia and Malawi, and the 
importaiicc of ZimbLi's copper output for 


Briii>h indii.strics. The economies of 
Rhoilesia, Zambia and Malawi are, however, 
interdependent, liflcctivc economic warfar«r 
against Rhodesia would thus be bound to 
alleci both Zambia and Malawi, and would 
ihciebv—among other things—raise tlic price 
i>f copper tor British manufacturers. 

You suggest compensation for white 
Rhodesians who wish to leave the country. 
Bui suppose a large number of Biirupcans 
would ai'iiil themselves of such an offer, and 
suppose there was u large-scale white exodus 
(especially to nearby South Africa). Would 
not then essential Rhodesian services like the 
railways or public adniiniMraiion, as well a*- 
IiLiropean farming, mining and secondary 
industries, face the danger of a possible break¬ 
down ? How would this affect the posititut 
of the 270,000 Africans from Malawi and 
Zambia who have chosen to make their home 
in Rhodesia ? (There arc after all more black 
than white settlers in Rlwtdcsia.^ Would not 
a Rhodesian economic collapse interfere with 
the pri>speriiy of central Africa us a whole ? 
You may of course argue th,at a breakdown 
would only he temporary. But how long is 
“ temponirv,” and for how long would the 
British taxpayer have to make up the 
budgetary deficits of a prospective Zimbabwe 
republic ?— -Yours faithfiilly, 

Palo Alto, California t.rwis If. Gann 

* 

Sir— 0>ie cannot help feelii'g some sympathy 
wiih the Rliodesiins. According to volk 
South .African cor respondent (Novemhe* 
27110 I)t \’erwocrd v/itlihoMs full support 
becaii^-c (he said) “ tliev (the RhodesianN| 
bcliewd not in apartheid but in partnership, 
and tliat meant integration.” According ti» 
Mr W'ilson and British governments for tin- 
past few years they could not be granted 
independence hecau.vc (vve say) ” they bclieve 
noi in parinerNliip bin apartheid, and re^iivf 
integration.” Small wnnder they fed a bn 
mi^unJer^iood. Small wonder ihev feel their 
only safety lies in self-reliance and 
indeprsidence.—Yours faithfully, 
irc.s; Kirby, Cheshire IX. R. For*' r 

Local Government 

Sir—Y our article last week began with m 
bang bill ends limply. What is this “icvolu- 
lion ” by which Mr Crossman is alxiur i(» 
bring a “brand new system of local govern 
incni ” : “ a classic case i»f the idea, the 
moment and the man ... a pei.son.al triumpii 
lor Nir Grossman ” ? I .searclied in vain 
througli the rest of the nriiJe to find anv 
description, ('r even inui-h in tlic way mI 
hints. 

Rarlicr this year, .Mr (ax>ssmnn staled rlur 
tadieal reform of local vovernmcni could n >f 
be loncei'.ed lor at Ivasi ten years, and hf 
claimed a pmely pragmatic approach to rc- 
org:iTiisaii«Mi. As iar as can be ascertained 
he has yet to go on record otherwise; >o*.'r 
ill tide ccriitinly adduces no change ol 
altitude. 

As for the “ right ” planning unit, and Mr 
Gros-man's attitude to it, the committee 
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Result of Competition No. 2 (Second Series) 

You name the aircraft, 

Shell-Mex and B.P. will fuel it 

(here’s what you did with a new supersonic airliner) 



Competitors were asked 
to suggest an ‘all British’ name for a new 
supersonic airliner and a case for the choice as 
written by The Duke of Wellington, 

Oscar Wilde or Rudyard Kipling. 


First Prize (Ten guineas) 

Rcuiiuild W. I orJ, .*'4 Bccch l.iiiu’. Harley. 

Kcadir.L*. 

1 \]\ k<>( I INL 

'1/r I/t ar C ' vri/, 

The very iJunr^hl a/ i linihiin: inht an ain ri-h i- ///; a i 
ttf iinl\na\\ahle\, /him: iah* l/:e nn/\Htn,/i nu. 

\c\ef t/ie/r\\ ! ;:raeinit\lv th erpi ytmr iiviiatittn m name 
vaur new '"line'\ as the intmave dnt fa / h f'm 


Report by Allan M. Laing 

Ase\ixt uJ. Ilic Klplini: eiiiries. piost aiul \cisc. i 
DiilmiiHiH'Ktl llic itllier inno. ^)^ca^ W ikic came nccomiI. 
wilh llio Iron Duke a had ikiid. I here ueie stmie 
surprises. I'lie W’elliiielon eniries. Ini cNiiinpIe. inciinied 
sexeral in \irse, alilmnuh a man less addicted than 
Wellington to XM iimg, or c\en ivadine poetry can hardix 
be imagined: and in ihe prose attempts far too mneli 
\xas matle of his dammes and hy (lat/s. Surprisingly, loo. 
the best kiplings tthongh not the iikkI nuineioiis) weie 
in pntse. I particularly liked Miles kitchiirs neat 
pastiche from Turk of Ttndds i/f/L Hut I haxe chosen a 
Wilde entry for lirst pri/c. Reginald I tnxl's Roc Airline 
suggestitni embodies in a fair imitation i>f W'ilde's 
astringent pr4)se. a sueeinel and aeeurale description id' 
the siipeiNonic airplane’s purpiiscs: and Ins punning 
title, inxidxing the Rock td* Ciibraltar. emphasises the 
Riitish connection. I (|nole a fcx\ of the other names 
submilled: Speedwell. Lnglish lightning. Lionheart. 
I ighlnhig ( ondiietoi. S|iai row haw k. Spaeehopper. Bull. 
I'hin Red I iue, .letisini. I.mpshninkia. .lingo-Jet. and 
Briti>nic. 

riu* fidlowing are commended fi>r esecllent entries: 
Monica Slexeiison. W. I . N. W alson. W. O. ( arier. 
Marioiie llodkin, Rosamund Bi'^hop. Peter Rowlett. 
D. f. I . Hdginton, P. BelhclI. .lean Kennaid. I . Byron, 
K. Ilounsell-Robcrls, .1. A. 1 iiKkni. A. M. C. Toasuia. 
R. Kcnnard Daxis. .1. Aslburx. I>. .lolnian, Nigel C. 
Palmer, and (j. .1. Blundell, 
ihe list of pii/exxinneis follows. 


tl^piied Seicnee. ()rmilttda\*ieal dit fia/ua s •'^avt /ni,t 
,^ha/nele\\/y ransatl.etl hv arraj'Iiute /;//Mi w/»\ ^etkine, 
saahi itjticls /or f!ieir wuri s t/ne,'i\ Iram amfif flu hiitfs 
"/ /’/<'!'. Tiiey .see/n /<> have tnir/tnn\et/ l\()( . ^ 4>ii ii/// 
knmv ihaf this /ahaitms aerial maiisier. /mssewetl iff 
innnensr pt*\\ er am! '\ inii-sfut/t. frta;\pta f>‘d \, ell-Knau n 
p/rsana*:e\ a\er vast iHstanees \,ith iiureiidde wti/iaew 
ain/. mail they landed, in t o/np/eie safety. The i//iiera< v 
o/ the alfhtent w ill ahridiir their appreeiatitm a/ sueh hiyh- 
Ifttwn allusions: hnl their inahility to spell wilt faster the 
belief that vonr ‘7///e/*.\'\ are us alTHiitish, as .stead\\ and, 
if farced into the otean, a.s nn.sinknh/e as the Roek oj 
(.Ihraluir, psair 

\ffr ' /»'#f/fA"/k //;/<'/ tiinnri ttUt /An/. iV/i<n'f>/r, Omo/ 
n lAA' < •ffi/J •m! /. //nil (// I Ac tf t,i n /..'i \ -i J > ». 

Runners-up (Four guineas each) 

( . H. NX'. Kotls. I tic I iiite House. \X ooitchi'nli. ^sl 1 U^ul. Kent. 
I. Iloldci. I’ Piiricv \Ncmic. I oiulon, \ \X 2. Vera 

IcM'cr. 2" I iiiiilciitiilc \l,»nMon‘, \laiila \ .ile. XV 9. DaMil Muir. 

■ \incNbui> VNcnuc. Siieailiam MiM. 1 oiulon. S X\ 2. (. Ci ( o\. 

looselcigli I a lie. l•l>lnolnlJ. IX\on Vuunii Kiyg. .s .Vile;. 

( 4»iiri. Seth*Mile Ro;ul XV . \Voji.csU’r P. \X R. I iwa. lla/el- 
hroiiek (laulens. Mam.'uli, llioul. I ssl\ .1 Pna)) Miaekliuk, 

( atdbeek. (lallowhank Roail Hlairiiounc. Peiilistiirc B. I . 
Ilimailh. f> Apes Bliliis . Kcni Si . t leei\\o»vl. Miles kiKliin, 17 
Si .laincs's Hriie. I oiulon. S \X'.|7. 

1 math we moiiUI iusl tike lo roinind \oii that: 

SIIKI.I.AIKX \.\DB.P. I.m MARKI.I FI IROM UM 
PROniC TSOI BOIII BP AND Slir I I IN IIB l.‘K. 
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Cjntinurd from pat^c iioi 

w(ii»sc conclusions predictably showed that 
the present plcnifwientiary planning authori¬ 
ties are ion numerous, frequently too small 
and mostly uneeulogical was established by 
his predecessor. Sir Keith Joseph, and was 
calculated to strengthen the hand of any re- 
lorming Minister of Local Government. Mr 
(hossniaii’s reception of the report has been 
enthusiastic but cryptic. He has not made it 
clear whether he believed that larger local 
government units are necessary or vvhctlici 
joint planning authorities will meet the need. 

If vour correspondent actually knows some¬ 
thing about Mr Crossman’s specific inten¬ 
tions, many of us would be keenly interested 
to hear more. But the article, as it progresses, 
fails to dr:v.v any line between what Mr 
Oossmaii intends doing and what the writer 
thinks he ought to do, or for that matter to 
make that quite clear. Still, if Mr Crossman 
must be praised as the philosopher-Minister, 
1 suppose it might be betici to praise him for 
what he might oi ought to do than f(»r what 
he is doing, in view of what he aciuallv 
dolim.—Voiirs faiihfulU. Ai no n Siifumas' 
/ mA.w, .Viri 


Zhenya Belov Campaign 

are v.riling to ity to enlist the 
•Ji'tn'l ol vour readers for our campaign 
to rckire /.honya Belov from a Russian 
men La! Iiomc. Belov was interpreter to a 
gi'ujp of biiglisli students visiting Moscow 
ill Aiiinsst. 1964 . At that lime, even amongst 
inteipKiers, Belos had a reputation 
iVn bfing an ardent and vocal communist. 
’I'lie iollovving vear lour ol the students met 
him again and found that although still a 
Cv’inmunist he !i:ul become critical ot the 
Russian regiinv- lie had written to Mr 
Kosygin suggesting radical alterations to the 
state's siruciuie. He asked the Imglish 
siodents to publicise his case, if anything 
sl'.ouUI hapt'cn to him. 'fhe students went 
on to Japan, but on Iheii return to Mi>scow, 
Belov v.as mn at tile airport as arranged. On 
mquirv the\ found that he had been put in 
a mcni:. home (this was subsequently con- 
luTiled by the Soviet authorities) and his 
turcnis were apparently arrested (if so, they 
infi\ now he leleascd). 

Subsequently, the Russian nuthoritics weic 
asked piivatciy wiiclher an independent 
P'^ychiairisi oi one of Belov’s friends could 
visit him "l*his drew a blank, and so we have 
resorted to a public Cvimjv.iign to try to get 
Belov released. 

After an article on the Belov case 
appeared in ’ihe GacnJian, the paper re¬ 
ceded a leiiei from Belov’s father, trough 
the correspondent of Kinnsoynolskaya Pravda^ 
clainiing* that his son was in fact mentally 
unbalanced There are doubts about the 
letter's aulhcniicity. The Daily Worker has 
had an iiiieiview with the father, but his 
ideriiiiv is not confirmed. There was also an 
abusive ankle in Iziestia which mainly 
attacked British loreign policy. The Guardian, 
Peter Benen-'V)n of “ Amnesty International ” 
(Belov was one of Amnesty’s “prisoners of 
the month ” in October), and Belov’s English 
student friends. Belov himscli was men- 
ri«. ned to a lesser extent. 

Vfliile there is no conclusive pnwf that 
Belov has not got schizophrenia, as the 
Russians claim, this seems to iis highly un- 
likolv, cspetiiilis a*, his is not ilic first ci'-J 


i.i: i i LKs 

of this kind: lor example, Naritsa, the 
.sculptor and writer, liseniii-\'olpin, and 
Tarsis (who wrote “ Ward 7 ") have all been 
confined in a mental asylum, and these cases 
arc only the most publicised.—Yours faith¬ 
fully. CimisroPHiiK R. Joni: 5 » 

Zhenya Belov .Appeal C^ommittcc 
50 , Harrow Road, London, 5U"i6 

Anti-Apartheid 

SiK —Vour criticism ol the academic boycott 
organised by the Anii-Apanlieid Movement 
(November 201 h^ is incoiisisicm and obtuse. 
You apparciub allow a sports boycott 
(because South Africa requires segregation 
in sport) and an actors* boycott (because 
South Alrica lequircs segregated theatres): 
but not an academic boycott (because South 
Africa requires segregated education), whicli 
you call “ quite another thing.” 

One does not mitigate a vicious regime 
by taking service under it; one simply sus- 
tains it. Thai surely is the reason thin 
collaboriUwn, lor whatever motive, was con¬ 
demned during the second world W'ar. The 
SoiiTli African government has banned 
individual academies from teaching because 
ol their beliefs. Would your advice in the 
'thirties have been that British academics 
should have rushed to take the place ol 
professors in Gvimaii universities sacked for 
opposing Nazism ? The South African 
government baii< academics from teaching— 
and students fium learning—ai universities 
.solely bcc.nuse of ilKii race. Would you have 
advised British academics in the ’thirties to 
seize the posts of Jewish academics dis¬ 
missed because they were Jewish ? The 
parallel hiu point ; Nazi Germany was signifi¬ 
cantly weakened by the deterioration in its 
universiIy .siandards. 

The truth is ihai anyone w'lio invests 
ahilitv and knov\ ledge, like money, in South 
Africa strengthens while supremacy. Or do 
you propose that professors of physics and 
medicine and enginecrine should give up 
teaching their subjects alioucther and instead 
turn their classes into centres of political 
dissent ? The idea is aitraciivc, but not one 
likely long to escape the intervention of South 
Africa's political police. Yours faithfully. 
Walwn-on-Thuntes, Sunev Ro.\*.\i.n SnCiAi. 

Bakers’ Pay 

Siu—4iakcrs are at present already earning 
good money; one I know brings home be¬ 
tween £25 and £35 a week. But for this 
he must work a week of some 60 to 70 hours, 
and almost never secs his wife and five 
children. 11 , however, he were to refu.se to 
work any one shift, he would immediately 
lose the premium-rate earnings which form 
the bulk of his pay, and take home a dis- 
proportionately reduced wage-packet at the 
end of the week. If he habitually took “ over¬ 
time *' off, he would presumably get the sack. 
Furthermore, such conditions produce an 
apparent shortage of bakers, which appears 
to force managements to compel e.xcessive 
hours. 

A lii.gher basic rate of pay would attract 
more bakers, and hours ior all could then he 
reduced. My friend would prefer to work 
shorter hours and earn less than he now docs. 
If he earned only £5 at premium rate on a 
basic £15 he would be going some way to 
pay for another employee, and would also see 
his family occasion illy.- Yours faithfully. 
Poitsmouih P. D. kiNv. 


Atomic Costs 

Sir—T he reasons you state (November 27 th) 
for tlie pressurised water reactors costing 
more in Britain than in America are, basic¬ 
ally, incuiTCCL. We have quoted lor the supply 
of reactor pressure %*essels of the size required 
for the Dungeness “ B" inquiry, and oui 
prices were fully competitive with those ot 
American fabricators. We regularly suppK 
vessels in wall thicknesses greatly in execs'- 
o! the four inches you mention. 

The Westinghousc-based design was not 
the only water reactor pul forward loi 
Dungeness “ B.” Wc put forward a scheme 
based on two PWRs and are sure that our 
offer was not uneconomic because of the 
prices ol the pressure vcMsels. The reason'- 
ior the apparent price dilleriMices for waiei 
reactors in dificrent pans ol the world aio 
more complex.—Yours faiihlully, 

G. I*. O.VKU i.N 

Loudon, NWi Babcock floos: 

Vietnam 

Sir —liarlier this year the Chinese i»pcnls 
commiitcd themselves to help the N.iiion.i! 
Liberation From, if need be, to pu-h out ilic 
Americans from South Vreiiuini Howevei 
despite the Americans' rei.eni miliiarv buiM 
up and extension ol their bombing raid*-, uv 
have heard nothing but words from the 
Chinese. Surely this incessant piirgiim o\ 
Russia, and the accusation*, ot lack of Russi.in 
help to the Hanoi government, are merelv 
an (important ?) side-shi»w to the real iNsuc 
ol the Chinese backing diuvn Irom esicn- 
.dvely helping the Vieicong. 

China is scared. It now sees that ilu- 
Americans intend to Slav in Vietnam 111 ill 
costs, even if it means ilic uhimair use ol 
atomic weapons. Thus ii is trying to piovoU.* 
Russia, by launiing it vviili deliberate un ■ 
truths, to throw its full force (plus atomic 
weapons) into the Vietnam eonfiki, iluis 
enforcing China's ultimate poliev without ilu* 
risk ol itself starting out on a commitment 
which it c.innoi efficiently e.xccnic.- Yom - 
laithlullv, Nn.ta H. Rawoi.n Smiiii 

( dun tct iiouM', Godaltnini',, Surtcy 


EIU Quarterly Economic Review 

ARGENTINA 

Despite a stong foreign trade position 
a further devaluation of the peso 
has hLcoine noccssaiy, while a itrcessiun 
or at least a hall m the growth ol 
the economy, seems immment. 

Our latest Review discus'-eL^ tht.* to;. 
behind these conclusions. 

The xinnuel subscription to one Review 
(4 issues and an Annual Supplement,, 
is CIO 'US'iZB . Air mnil postafis Sstfii. 

Deti’ilh firiiii 

THE ECOMOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT 

bpi.nt^*' Ut'uii 27 bl JjmiT, s Pl.'tcr Lonflcm *'■ ■ *. 
HYOf 6711 c.xt 27 
60 42nd Street Now Yort. NY 1001 7 
Miirr.iv Hill 7-GQ30 

W 1 K 7 I 1 I Db«)ri(‘ Ernin<*t 81 PjitM^r. r.RI. C.i.il*. • ■* 
Ctjr.'in 3792 Buftno-i Aiios 1? 8471 '7b 







Steel gives strength and 
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’ on display Wipe>clean surfaces in brinlit, permanently 
colourful plastic-coated ateel. Modern shop fitments, shelving units, 
and refrigerated food cabinets with pre-finished steel panelling, give 
strength, hygiene, easy cleaning—ideal in shopfilting applications. 



Docorativo panels Colour-fast vitreous en- Slpns of stroncth 
amelied steel architectural infill panels cut Higid galvanised steel 
maintenance, resist weathering and corrosion. Iiaffic signs resist coi- 
Mett finishes eliminate glare. ro!.ion and damage. 



Bulldinsa clad In maintananea-fraa colour For Ford Motor 
Company’! naw Parts Depot at WasI Thurrock, Essex, troughad steel- 
vinyl laminate sheets were quickly, eaaily erected in strong, lightweight 
lengths by The Ruberoid Co. Ltd. Plastic colour-coating is equivalent 
in thickness to seven coats of paint—cladding will stay colourful. 


Strong, versatile steel-clad for life in permanent colour. Modern steel now 
gives its strength to a new range of practical and decorative manufacturing 
materials. 'Pre-finished' coloured steel sheet is clad with specially formu¬ 
lated high performance colour coatings and laminates which include 
durable, corrosion-resistant plastics or new, highly resilient paint films. 
Fabrication is simple and tools last longer than when forming uncoated 
metal. Manufacturers and designers in many fields have been quick to 
discover advantages in using this 'pre-finished' steel sheet and coil. It 
comes in many colours, patterns and attractively embossed textures. 
No need to operate expensive paint shops or finishing lines. Costly paint 
changes are avoided, and products require no subsequent finishing 
process at all I Vitreous-enamelling of steel makes further colourful con¬ 
tributions to modern living. 

This is modern steef—giving fresh scope for better, more c()/our/u/design. 


DESIGN IN 




BRITISH IRON AND STEEL FEDERATION 
STEEL HOUSB TOTHILLSTREET LONDON SW1 


Mof9 Bxsmpfos ofimBgfnativB design In sieot are currenTly 
eppeerirg m Kchnical Journela 
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ISMTIS Firi\TW]SX« 

build new ships 

four ocj-.v cjrgo liners of the Pri.jm Class will go into 
S9fv‘cc will] the Bluii f-unncl fleoi during 

TliO ? 1 kf: '1 vessels will be in Hip vongiurd of cargo I'.nor 
dwVJ^ v.■llh :iu‘ j(rK'jlecl and jircnndition j I cjrgj '^pjcos 

Like jii Blue runnel ship'-, they wl! '‘un [ j li jorous 
sdiodult-'j u' jffivjl ond tlNj).-wiur'o' 

Ship BLUE FUNNEL 

no\.vships. .. nfj.vnJicdulcii . r.'A'bcnf!S...n-^\.vhorU.ons 
INOl'vbUitOiriCS . l",r!lpi.lfJL 2 • 3 l(l; 0 ‘il • TfcieKGZZaS 




This tree bears fruit 


East Kilbndo It.js many IroPS. 
but 1 very op.’Ciril onn c;omni'*moralc'S tlu' r-- ' fil wn/al 
of out lOOth new factorv. 

One liiindrod fortorirs ciri' now enjoying Ihf -jfjft i d riily-iMl.Kie : 
of SroHand's fomnost growth point find pri'imt \ New Toa"i. 
T\u'\i' inriudt' siitjiidisf'ii rmploytM Iiom'-ium. 
cin expanding l.ihuiii SLip()ly. 
tax concessions and Govorninenl grcinis. 
pint, fir'U.clas‘- Ir.insfjfirt -ind roninuinK ilmn j. 

Comp along nncl join us New factory Ntiinher 101. 

1 We’!! Minn^ • U- e n: yom liono i-’ 


for information and brochure, cou'ici 

DENNIS KIRBY, M.V.O.. General Manager 
EAST KILBRIDE DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 

Torrancf* - f i .! Kilhride, Ghisnow. Ti l : Ki'hnfl** P1221 
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• ANOTHER REASON M’HY INDUSTRY SHIPS' VIA EMERY AIR PREIGIIT 



In the U.S.A. 

50 % of the industrial areas 
are located outside 
major airport cities. 

Emery Air Freight carries your 
shipments to or from the 
major airport cities 
and the factories outside these 
centres... 100% air coverage 
of the U.S.A. One carrier, 
one responsibility ... all the way! 

Service also available from the UNITED KINGDOM to AUSTRALASIA, CANADA, 
SOUTH AFRICA, JAPAN, HONG KONG, and the PHILIPPINES 


London Airport (U.K. Headquarlcrs,!: Telex: No. 2.''211 Tel: SKYport 1833 

Manchester Airport: Tel: Mercury 5262, e\t. 236 Manchchier City: Tei: TrafTord Park 2241 
Birmingham: Tel; Central 3417 (B'ham) Scotland, Prestwick Airport: Tel: Prestwick 78006 



O 




f)tir EXPORT is a fully coiupiolionsivp service. It can pr oviso ev<‘i yl up to the export of complnto 

plants - and iiiidiidcs assembly of niapufAOlurc'rs. full design liiciliMes. shipment and eroctiou of components, 
tiimnce, ovtM-nlI supervision. Typical contra<Uricarricdoiitby Taylor Wootirow Bn Udint: Exports TjUL iTudude“all-iii’' 
pavkiun* dt al.^ for texliU' and jute mills, nnkistiialised ai^n icultiiral units, paokai^injf i)lants, canning- factories, 
mechanical liandlinyr facilities in storaffe uiiils, etc. Over the last 21 yt*iirs wo have exported in this way capi»at 
and other j:ooils to the value of many millions of pounds to over 120 countries. If you wish t o soli or manufacture 
iinywhci-e in the world, or have overseas t^nqiiiries which present difficulties, our Ex|>ort Munui'emeiit Servi* **. 
and the kiiowledyt' and spocialisL skill of our rrojoct Managers, may well be the answer. 

TAYLOR WOODROW Building Exports Limited 

41 WELBECK ST-LOflOON-W.l ■ Phone : HUNlet o666-Telex: 2dl249 Cji( back; Tayrowcen. london . TfUfiMiW, Lin-Jon mm 



TAYLOR WQOORUW LIA1ITE0 arc sponsor members of (he Arena Group, of whtuli tiie itiinr mamlinn arr ’-HtWf H0i»i 1 .'.Ofll.S L(Liif€0 (MPCRIAl CHEMICAL mousnr*r:!i 
IIMITEO • STEWARTS ANO LLOYDS LIMITEO • TURNER AHO NEWAU LlUiTEO > THE URirEO STEEI onMi'ANlC.S UMKEO HAVUtlO'in If.'iLiL (8UIL0IIIUS» lIMirL') 
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In a single puhUcafion 

Main Economic Indicators 


All c vsc'iiiliil data on rhe current economic situation in the 21 OECD Member countries 


— a handy guide to international economic trends providing up-lo-tlic minute data 
(much of which is received by Telex), otherwise only obtainable by sifting nearly 3tX) 
statistical publications in many languages 

- rates of exchange over a year or less giving an immediate indication of recent trends 
without the need for tedious calculations 

—wide selection of graphs, presenting a clear picture of economic developments over 
several years 

—^an example of what can be done by using the latest electronic data processing 
techniques and the most recent graphical methods. 

This makes possible a statistical publication unique of its kind, attractively designed 
and flexible in use: monthly publication 120 pages, supplemented by quarterly and 
annual volumes (National Accounts, Industrial production). 

Annual subscription £5 5s. 


A vaihihk in the United Kingdom from 

HER MAJESTY'S STATIONERY OFFICE, P.O. Box 569. 1.0ND0N S.E.I and branches throughout the country 

A fn'e caialogiie oj OECD tides is available from Her Majesty's Siatioiiery O^fiee, P7Bt Cornwall House, Stamford Street, London S.E.I 
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2, Ohtemachi l*chom6, 
Chiyoda-kii, Tokyo 
Cable Address: 
TOYOMENKA TOKYO 


1, Koraibashi 3-chom«, 
Higashi-kii. Osaka 
Cable Address: 
TOYOMENKA OSAKA 


CONTRIBUTING 

TO PROGRESS 



^TOYO MENKA KAISHA, LTD. 


Time was when one-man power was the 
rule. Now trains speed by at 200 kph. 
This is the job of Toyo Menka^..turning 
the miracles of today into the com¬ 
monplace of tomorrow. 

For as well as being a trading house 
dealing in just about anything under the sun Toyo 
Menka can finance, design, fabricate and erect all 
types of factories and plant, buildings and works for 
both government and private industry. 

Modern times demand modern methods. Contact 
the Toyo Menka man in your area for your needs. 
He is a specialist in his field and a member of a 
highly trained business team ready and willing to 
serve you. 

Trad# Natwork In Europe: 

London; Toyo Monka Kaisha. Ltd., llth Floor, Loo Houio, London Wall, 
London. E.C.2 □ Rottordam: Toyo Monka Kaiaha. Ltd., Wastblaak 87, Rot- 
tordam-2 □ Dtiaaoldorf: TOYOMENKA Import-und-Ekport Gim.b.H., DQoa* 
soldorf, Friadrich'Ebort Str. 31,33 □ Hamburg: TOYOMENKA tmport'Und- 
Export G.m.b.H., Hamburg 36, Nauor Wall 34 □ Milano: Toyomanka (Italy) 
;S.P.A.. Corso Vonozia 14. Milano □ Parfa: Toyomanka Franca S.A., B, Ruo 
Saint-Florontin 8, Paris-1 fj Bareolona: Toyo Monka Kaisha, Ltd., Liaison 
.Representative Barcelopa. Calle & da Urgel 36. Barcelona 



36 years of experience is the foundation of VARIG, the largest Airline of South America 
Now, in conjunction with our Associate — BRITISH UNITED, we can offer you 
three joint services per week from London 
Our Executive Hostess would like to welcome you on board our Intercontinental Jet 
with that exclusive service that makes you feel you are already in South America 
Yes, South America begins with VARIG. Consult your lATA Travel Agent 

Passenger Reservations—135 New Bond Street, London. W.1 Tel: HYDe Park 4207 

Cargo Reservations—2/5 Old Bond Street, London, W.1 Tel; HYDe Park 3041 

Passenger and Cargo Reservations—234 Royal Exchange. Manchester. Tel: BLAckfriars 4489 
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The man 

with the Eurecard 
ie here! 


Tie man wMh the KnrocanI is never stvaniled. 
Throusrlioii IKuropehe can eai., sleep or entertain ' 

on CTGdil simply hy prodneing' liis J^lurocanl, ; 
the 3‘]uropran eredili card, issued wiUi the 
authority orTlic Bri tisliHoleJs and lies Ian ran Is 
Association, and the approval of The Jiiter- 
national Hotel Association, Ihe only card 
accepted hy many of Europe’s Jincst esLahllsh- 
ments. AVherever yonr business lakes you, yonr 
Eurocard will save you anxiety, sniooMi yonr 
journey. And ail. it costs you is four guineas a ; 
year (even less if your company buys several 
card.O. Get your Secretary to askforfull details 
Straight away. 





Decisions are made 
in Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh c(imp.inies arc among 
America's largest producers of: 

aluminum • atomic reactors • coal 
electrical equipment 
fabricated slructural steel 
food products 
Industrial valves and meters 
mining machinery • oil 
plate and window glass 
railroad equipment • refractories 
rolling mill equipmenl • steel 

And within .>00 miles of Pittsburgh, you'll 
find over half of America's manufacturing 
plant. Pittsburgh National Bank is located 
in Ihe heart of this industrial concentra¬ 
tion. Because of our long>time participa¬ 
tion in the commerce of this dynamic and 
diversified market, Pittsburgh National 
knows it v\ell. May we share our fiislhand 
knowledge w'ith youf 


Burocard Tnterrtaiioual 
1-9 Hilla Place, London W1 
GERrardlSil 



Y 

PtTTSBURSH NRTIONRL BRNK 


Head Office: 

I'lthljiugh, I’.v t*> ’ I ‘ ^.A. 
( .ibli ! riRSlB\NK 
li !)•<: r.u 



European Representative Office: 

JO I’liU e VcMulf »nu‘ P.iiis i'I ii 
rhone: Rirhi'lifii 
t ni 111.’, j; 


The first credit card 
far the Eurepean traveller 


, ...II'..'. i! " 1,4 • 


li-t.i! R. <<iJ! I . ^ > 


f J . .« 
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The official mark of approval atamped on 
plant and components manufactured under the 
supervision of Vulcan Inspecting Staff. 

When It comes lo consideration of design and 
construction oi inspection and certification of 
boilcis and pressure vessels, no otfier company 
in Britain offers bettor service than the Vulcan 
Boiler and General Insurance Co. Ltd. 

Their little mark of approval carries over a 
hundred years of experience behind it The kind 
of experience that makes the Vulcan pre- 
commi.ssioning service a great aid to purchaser, 
consultant, contractor and maker'alike. 

Vulcan will check and approve production draw¬ 
ings. supervise construction and witness tests 
on completion of fired and unfired pressure 
vessels whatever the size or specification. 

Vulcan has a headquaiters staff of highly quali¬ 
fied engineers, and a large establisliment of 
engineer surveyors and inspectors resident in all 
parts of the Briti5jh Isles. It has its own metal¬ 
lurgical and chemical laboratories and the latnst 
equipment for the non destructive testing of 
materials. 

How does this service help you in particular? 

If you're buying plant Vulcan will ensure that its 
design and construction is sound, and able to 
give a safe and useful life. 


If you're a consu/tant or contractor Vulcan will 
make certain that your specifications are rigidly 
adhered to. 

If you're a manufacturer Vulcan's Inspection 
service will be t:omplementary lo your own, 
giving double assurance that the job is com¬ 
pleted to contract r.tandards. 

for all those reasons and many more consult 
Vulcan first. You'll find it pays. 

If you would like to receive FREE a copy of 
"Vulcan", a quarterly journal for att users of plant 
and machinery, write to us here at Manchester or 
get in touch with one of our Branch Offices 
which win be found in all the larger towns. 


Vulcan 

ARE SPECIALISTS 


THE VULCAN BOILER A GENERAL INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
DEPT. 42, E7 KING RTREET, MANCHESTER 2 
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Funotis plastics companies are arrayed behind the 
symbol. Backed by the financial strength and 
teaeacch experience of two giant groups, The 
Distillers Company Limited and Union Carbide 
Corporation of New York, BXL is a dynamic new 
force that will carry the plastics revolution to its 
next exciting phase. 

Tomorrow’s plastics and their applications will be 
even more versatile, more adventurous, and BXL, 
with its unique blend of experience, resources and 
imagination, will be in the forefront of this 
development. The BXL organisaticm is already at 
work on tomorrow’s materials. 

Whichever BXL division you deal with, you will benefit 
from the experience and resources of the whole organ' 
isation. Send for the new BXL booklet describing the 
services offered. 
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ncnK If 1 MM NT WIHB uon EMS 



M fNTt Is MNNIlSly tO 
Mm swywsy* By iMrtmsb 

nwfyvvfff mNw Him hmhshvH wy 

iltssNs^sy l®s |M^s ks^Q mswimp 
Mits Is ss vHsI ts Mm Ss It Is 
to proAislloii. Too Msny orfs 
Slid Ho'll noodtoffostl 
HWiloli Is wlioro i 
IMrts St twodon's KsroNnslis 


drOt C^fio^ dr jrooS wmi C0mpn$§on 
09 uiMUntht pnthtcHon of VofM eora 
fi-mord famod for ttf ymdK of thok 


dioidolifrs—I 
Thsy ssptitd medical technology 
crsete esew Atlas Copco air tool 


rest while maintaining peak work* 
ing rates. This they did by relating 
the gripb weight and balance of the 
tool to muscular energy and bone 
structure. The result? Call k 
productivity. 

It needed advanced compressed 
air technotogy to meet the new 
norms—motors smell enough to 
hold in a clenched list yet capable 
of developing half a horse power, 
designs that reach working spaed 
in a tenth of a second. 


design to keep the arm virtually at^ The performance of these tools Iss^ 

GROUP HEADQUARTERS • ATLAS COPCO AB STOCKHOLM 1 • SWEDEN • SALES 8 SERVICE IN OVER 100 COUNTRIES 


practical demonstration of the 
research and experience that goee 
into all Atlas Copco equipment—» 
lor industry, construction and 
mining. In fact; wherever ajr power 
can be applied. 


J^f^asCopliooi 


puts compressed air 

to work for the world 


WCWIS 
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Has It Really Changed ? 

W HAT happened to President de Gaulle last Sunday has been universally 
taken as a major defeat; and he has only himseil to blame. In most 
democratic regimes, the victor in a six-sided contest would be happy to get 
44 per cent of the votes. Dr Adenauer ran Germany in top gear for 14 years 
on votes not much bigger than that. But General de Gaulle has accustomed 
himself and everyone else to a kind of overdrive of popularity. He has 
managed in the last seven years to identify himself with ” eternal France.” 
It paid handsome dividends while it lasted. He has had the freedom of move¬ 
ment that usually only dictators enjoy. He has half-persuaded the world that 
France was and would be what he said it was. It was a large pan of his power.. 
But now the fact that 56 per cent of Frenchmen have voted against him has 
broken the spell. 

This is liable to hamper President de Gaulle in two ways. One is by giving 
to his domestic critics a weight they have not had since the gaullist party humbled 
the traditional parties at the parliamentary elections of 1962 . General de Gaulle's 
boldest strokes of international statecraft all came after this unprecedented 
triumph in conjuring up the first stable government majority in French parlia¬ 
mentary history. Now most people think he is in danger of losing that majority 
in the parliamentary elections that are due by the autumn of 1967 . 

This, in turn, has a direct impact on his foreign policy because on Sunday 
the common market was, for the first time, a major issue in a French election. 
In a sense this is a compliment to Europe's integratipn; the common 
market Is not really a foreign policy issue any longer. M. Lecanuet, the dark 
horse turned bright telly star who filched 16 per cent of the votes, attack^ the 
general for his wrecking campaign in Europe more than for anything else. Even 
M. Mitterrand, the candidate of the left with communist support, took virtually a 
Monnet line on European federalism. In itself, this warning that there are many 
Frenchmen who like the idea of a united Europe may not be enough to stop 
General de Gaulle from trying to prevent a united Europe from coming into 
being. Plenty of water can flow under the bridges between now and the possible 
toss of his parliamentary majority in 1967 . But the other Europeans now see, 
as Die Welt saw on Monday, that he docs not represent France, the whole France 
and nothing but France. No longer completely representative, he no longer 
looks quite so irresistible. 

This will reinforce a trend that has made a timid appearance in recent months. 
On the surface. General de Gaulle is still the Unmoved Mover of the two major 
crises in the West, the Nato crisis and the common market one. He may speed 
up the tempo of his attacks on Nato before he runs into difficulties with some 
future parliament. He may insist on the withdrawal of integrated commands 
from French soil, and the conclusion of purely bilateral agreements between 
France and its allies. But this prospect is no longer as frightening as it once 
looked, because it no longer seems likely that other countries will follow where 
France leads. Even now, when he is doing his worst, it is clear that President de 
Gaulle is not really the centre of the Nato crisis. In 1964 it was German fear 
of a French veto that killed the scheme for a mixed-manned missfle fleet as 
surely as the British dislike of it. Today, as the mixed-manned scheme comes 
up again, the key is no longer General de Gaulle's opposition, but the continuing 
doubts of the British and now the Germans (sec page 1194 ). 
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In the common market crisis, too, there have been signs 
that the other Europeans, tired of French bullying^ are begin¬ 
ning to cavil. They want to reach a comproni^ but not 
one that changes the terms of the common mtfket ueaty. 
The proof that French public opinion also has its doubts 
about General de Gaulle’s high-handedness is bound to stiffen 
their morale. This may not prevent him from scoring heavily 
in the negotiations now under way among the Six. He may 
manage to replace the ambitiously supranationalist-minded 
leaders of the present European Gimmission by third-raters. 
He may postpone majority voting in the Council of Ministers. 
These will be serious blows to the common market. But the 
meaning of the “ compromise ” will nevertheless be changed. 

Hitherto, changes like this have looked like an hors d’onivre 
to the real French aim. This was described by the French 
foreign minister, M. Couve de Murville, on October 14 th as 
a " general revision ” of the European treaties. The purpose 
would plainly be to reduce the European Community from 
a supranational embryo to an ordinary intergovernmental 
economic organisation, with built-in national vetoes, not 
essentially different from the European Free Trade Association 
of the Seven. Today the Dutch and German parliaments 
would certainly balk at this. But their ability to go on 
rimisting him has been in doubt because it looked as if General 
de Gaulle might be succeeded by politicians almost as opposed 
to a federal Europe as he is. This fear now seems to have 
been diminished. The hope of a different French approach 
to Europe, some day, is revived. 

The result may be to make President de Gaulle try a new 
approach in order to prise Europe right out of the mould of 
integration. This new approach could take the form of an 
overture to Britain. What he said about Britain coming closer 
to Europe during Mr Heath’s visit to Paris was so vague as 


There is a Policy 

It will take time to get Rhodesia 
right) but it can still be done 

T he British Government has a practicable pdky towards 
Rhodesia. It should stick to it. It has made mistakes: 
particularly over the retention of public service pensions due 
to Rhodesian residents. But it is carrying out the policy that 
has the broadest support in Britain. Neither Lord Salisbury 
nor Mr Michael Foot can challenge that. More important, 
k is the policy that still has the best chance of returning 
Rhodesia to legality without bloodshed. This is not a time 
for easy moral gestures, such as stopjMng one oil tanker out 
of 500 , which have no effect on the realities of the Rhodesia 
crisis. It is not evoi a time, just one month after UDI, to 
say whether Rhodeuan independence is an established fact or 
not. It is certainly not die time to make up timetables about 
what should, or should not, be done if the Smith government 
is still in bdng at such and such a date. 

The African states, at their Addis Ababa meeting, fixed on 
December 15 th as their deadline for action: not action against 
Rhodesia but against Britain. It was an arbitrary and silly 
deadline. If a full oil blockade had been imposed on the** 
day of UDI Mr Smith's government, with its own reserves, 
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to be almost meaningless. * lEjut this is precisely what be 
intended. If the British ignore the hint because it is so woolly, 
he can say to his five common market parmers: “ I told you 
so. Mr Wilson is not interested. You have to deal with me.” 
But if the Five decline to deal with him on bis terms, be can 
really invite Britain in, and turn the common market into a 
loose free trade area. 

Some of President de Gaulle’s advisers are advocating this. 
Britain, they assume, shares his suspicions of supranadonality, 
his taste for independent deterrents and his desire for a detente 
with Russia. They hope it would also be a counterpoise to 
Germany. The trouble with this calculation is that Britain, 
once in through the door, would be a direct competitor with 
France for political influence and would tend to agree with 
Germany on trade policy and attitudes to America. This 
is not General de Gaulle’s dream of the future. 

In short, General de Gaulle’s domestic rebuff is liable to 
hurry bis tactics because it weakens his strategy. Loss of 
absolute control at home may even make him more dangerous, 
because he will be less at ease. Yet, little by little, the limits 
of his astonishing power to knock down bricks with straw are 
beginning to appear. This is partly due to the natural limits 
of French power: Nato's fortunes will be mainly determined 
outside France. But, in the common market, where France’s - 
weight is much greater, the feeling is likely to grow that there 
may be limits to the concessions that have to be made to 
General de Gaulle. For the French have shown that they 
may be as keen for the security which a European Union 
represents beyond France’s frontiers as they have been for 
the security which General de Gaulle has so far represented 
within them. Taken together, these factors suggest that his 
almost unchallenged ability to throw his weight about is 
beginning to wane. 


would still be in control in Salisbury on December 15 th. If 
the British Government had been foolish enough to entertain 
the use of force in Rhodesia no decisive concentration, requir¬ 
ing up to two British divisions, could have been mounted on 
Mr Smith’s borders by December 15 th. If, a month ago, the 
African states had decided to use force themselves, some 
force or other might reach the Zambezi by December 15 , 
1966 . It would then get badly cut up by the Rhodesians 
and by the South Africans who would have had no option 
but to commit themselves. Of course the black Africans 
would try again, but that would be later. Mr Wilson should 
not lose a minute’s sleep about next Wednesday’s deadline. 
No doubt the African di^mats at Addis (many ^ them con¬ 
vinced enemies of Britain before UDI) feel deeply about what 
they have done (a further analysis of their attitudes is on 
page 1185 ). President Nyetere of Tanzania, whose country 
has been most penetrated by Chinese influence, has' now 
committed himself personally. President Kaunda of Zambia 
has been more realistic. But if the African countries wish 
to break off with Britain and, some of them, leave the 
Commonwealth that will be that. The British Govern¬ 
ment must regard such action as temporary and ill- 
considered. It should not end the £61 million a year of 
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financial and economic aid it gives to Africa. What it should 
do, since it cannot agree to the use of force against Rhodesia, 
is to end arms sales and military aid to any visibly bellicose 
countries. And it should continue its own present policies to 
persuade enough white Rhodesians of the unwisdom of UDI. 

The present sanctions are severe. Mr Smith has stopped 
laughing. But their effectiveness lies not in reducing Rhodesia 
to chaos tomorrow, which would start up more bitterness 
and trouble than it would allay, but in allowing the white 
Rhodesians' time to evaluate the severity of their economic 
predicament in 1966 . Reports from Salisbury on pages 1186 
and 1227 suggest growing worries. There will be more. Do 
the white Rhodesians want to stand a siege ? They may 
send black workers back to Malawi and Zambia but that will 
be no sign of economic growth or confidence. Do they want 
mounting inflation, an economy run on the printing presses ? 
Do they want trade with freebooters ? Do they want their 
export prices to be 15 per cent below world levels ? If the 
economic pressure is kept up, if Britain is given the inter¬ 
national backing it has a right to expect, if those African states 
that are demanding more drastic measures would all do as 
much as Britain has done, then enough people in Salisbury 
may think again. It is possible that something of this kind 
will be stirring there by March. If it does, then the Governor 
is at hand to listen. He will not be there to dictate a surrender 
but to register and amplify the arrangements by which further 
negotiation, the way back to legality, can begin. 

The British Government must be clear in its own mind on 
what those arrangements will be. It must be clear about those 
people, black and white, who would be associated in any 
interim system in Rhodesia. A number of names, some 
sensible, some less so, have been talked of in London for 
a week or more. But it will not be enough to count on 
figures of the past: they must be men who can bring 
other men along with them. This should not exclude 
members of the present Smith government; it should not 
even exclude Mr Smith himself. It is another count against 
Mr Bottomley that he survived a hasty debate on oil sanctions 
in the Commons on Tuesday night by using words Wc 
cannot deal with Smith in any way which Mr Wilson and 
the Lord Chancellor had scrupulously avoided using. Thai 
was a mistake. What there must be no mistake about is the 
clarity of the British Government's thinking on what cun 
reasonably be offered the white and black Rhodesians in a 
return to legality. 


Neither a Borrower ik 

Should students pay back in later 
life the money that the State 
pays for their 
higher education ? 

A lmost the only sympathetic quality of the Nadonal Union 
of Students is a systematic disrespect for persons in 
authority. So it was no surprise that they groaned a bit while 
their recent annual conference was being addressed by Mr 
Reg Prentice, the amiable Minister of State in the Department 


Mr Wilson has said some things publicly already. He 
has talked about a return to the 1961 constitution; about the 
amendments that would be necessary to stop the bullyboys in 
future ; and about the ** very long time " that would be needed 
to establish a working, non-radal democracy. He said this 
two weeks ago. It is important. It is much more important, 
whatever certain Tory backbenchers and noble lords may 
believe, than what Mr Wilson did or did not say in 1964 . 
But the Prime Minister has a responsibility here too. The 
white Rhodesians have come to distrust British ministers of 
both parties. They will not return to negotiations, whatever 
the economic sanctions, if there is not a firm British negotiat¬ 
ing position for them to get to grips with. What does a ** very 
long time " mean ? Does it mean 10 years or 15 years or the 
rest of Mr Smith's lifetime or what ? If it means the bottom 
end of that scale, at what pace will development of the African 
educational system be pushed forward to justify it ? What 
contribution in money and teachers will Britain make ? It 
should be a large contribution ; permanent economic sanctions 
against Mr Smith will cost Britain even more. And what will 
the limits of the franchise be, as Rhodesia moves towards an 
inevitable African majority ? These are not things that can 
be spelled out in public. But the word can be got through 
to the people who matter that there is something worth 
discussing. 

The first priority of British policy at this time is not to 
ug along behind the Africans. Stopping an oil tanker will 
not meet their demands. To make a grab for Kariba would 
merely compound; their folly. The need is to go firmly and 
patiently and unpetulantly on to the position where an oppor¬ 
tunity exists to bring enough white Rhodesians into negotia¬ 
tions again. That may take until March'at least. In the 
meantime there is a go^ argument for making one early test 
of Mr Smith's potential reasonableness. It is not in his 
interest, or Zambia's, or Britain’s that the Kariba dam and 
installations should be sabotaged. Would not everyone be a 
bit more comfortable, without too much loss of face, if a mixed 
police force, drawn, say, from Canada and Nigeria, were to be 
moved in on both sides of the dam ? It might well be un¬ 
acceptable in both Salisbury and Lusaka. But the need is to 
confront everyone, particularly in public discussion, with the 
demands of sane and rational behaviour. Big talk about force 
and small talk about who lied to whom will get no one 
anywhere. 

• a Lender 

of Education and Science. They were indipiant at Mr 
Prentice’s confession that the Government's mind “ is com¬ 
pletely open " on the question of whether some grants made 
to students in higher and further education should be replaced 
(or supplemented) by loans repayable out of earnings. 

Two years ago the Robbins report on higher education said 
that loans would probably now, in a country where working 
class parents have not yet sufficiendy caught the habit of 
expecting higher education for their young, be a deterrent to 
the necessary increase in the number of those receiving such 
education. But there might be arguments for a loan system 
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later on. It is doubtful if Robbins meant only two years later 
on, and it is a bit surprising to find a Labour govemnient being 
first to toy with the idea. But it is plainly doing so, and a big 
debate is now in progress. Here are some arguments both 
ways, and some counter-arguments as well. - 

The first pro-loan argument is that the need to repay some 
of the cost of their higher education would stiffen the fibre 
of the young, giving them a due respect for their elders and 
for the value of money. There is no evidence either for or 
against this belief. It is further argued that the repayment of 
money given out to students would somehow “ save money ” 
to the Treasury. This, almost certainly, is the argument t^t 
appeals to the Department of Education at present; it is 
under pressure from the Treasury to cut down its current 
spendiog in the new financial year beginning next April, and 
it thinks that the least painful way of doing so might be to 
push some of its spending below the line in the budget 
accounts, and call it “ expenditure met by borrowing.” But, 
in the short-term, this would be a pure accounting gimmick ; 
it would have no effect at all on the amount of taxation that 
the Chancellor should raise next April. As far as next year's 
spending is concerned, there is no inherent “ economic ” virtue 
in going over to student loans rather than student grants. 
Even for the longer-term, the net outflow or inflow would 
depend on age-group “ bulges ” among the student popula¬ 
tion ; for all the government knows a great lump of the 
loans might have to be paid out in an inflationary year, when 
government spending should be cut, and then a great lump 
of repayments might fall due in a year when the government 
was desperately trying to pump some extra purchasing power 
into the economy. 

In the longer-term, net government spending would go 
down. Or would it ? A good many vice-chancellors tacitly 
favour a new scheme because they think that an increase in 
loans to students would enable them to increase the proportion 
of their universities’ income received in fees 'only to per 
cent of expenditure on higher education is now met by fees, 
mostly fees covered by grants made to students). Thus, the 
vice-chancellors argue, they would be to some extent ” freed 
from Treasury control,” which could be an academic 
advantage but would be a disadvantage for those who have 
to try to keep the economy in balance. Against this, 
of course, there is the understandable fear of the students 
that the Treasury in future years would react sourly to 
the fact that there was a growing current deficit in these 
loan accounts: because cx-siudents would be repaying 
in the 1970s loans for education financed at today's lower 
costs, while new and more numerous students would want 
loans in the 1970$ to finance education at tomorrow's higher 
costs. This might well prompt the Treasury to be mean about 
the new loans: generosity could start leap-frogging among 
those whose job it is to bargain on behalf of other recipients 
of government cash: all the way through from war pensioners 
to Admiralty dockyards. So an increased reliance on indirect 
financing of universities and colleges through loans to students 
could give these institutions even more cause to grumble. 

The best argument for repayable loans is that students are 
now given something for free that vastly increases their earning 
power later on. It is perhaps a dreary, egalitarian argument, 
but one worth considering--even if those whose earning power 
is thus increased also increase the nation's earning power, 
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may be even more. Certainly most academic qualifications do 
on average bring a straight cash return to their holders. But 
what cash return ? The same qualification can make a man 
into a parson or an advertising account executive, a chemistry 
master or a toothpaste research chemist. If it is a question 
of clawing back cash to the Treasury from peqpk so 
inequitably rewarded in cash terras, there would have to be 
a variable repayment scheme depending on the borrower’s 
earnings. It would, like a highly progressive tax scale, be 
a disincentive to the high earners. There would have to 
be some let-out for those genuinely unable to repay. Would 
that include research students ? Graduates are already all too 
apt to stay on as perpetual students, not for the money but 
bwause they like it. To attract them into well-paid, nasty 
jobs in industry, the pay in industry might then have to be 
increased even further. 

A further practical difficulty is that, if the loans were to 
have any point, they would have to reflect to some extent the 
cost of the course to be paid for out of them. Science students 
cost vastly more than arts students. A loan system might put 
a marginal pressure on some students not to study expensive 
nuclear physics, thus saddling themselves with an enormous 
debt that they might be uncertain of being able to repay. The 
most attractive courses might be cheap ones in some language 
with a minimum of literature—say Anglo-Saxon or Twi. Are 
British universities not sufficiently biased this way already ? 


I N coarse economic terms the most immediate effect would 
be to discourage girls from further education: they 
would fear the effects on potential husbands of the anti-dowry 
represented by their loan charges. For the colleges of educa¬ 
tion this could be a good thing: they spend most of their time 
turning out trained teachers who leave teaching to become 
mothers soon after they receive their diplomas. But is it really 
desirable to bring up a gaggle of uneducated females as 
mothers for the next-but-onc generation ? Beautiful girls 
might be able to overcome their fiances' doubts about their 
debts, but what about the plain Janes ? Among the men, 
might not the loan system increase the brain drain of gradu¬ 
ates ? If they fled to California and became American citizens, 
could the Treasury trace them and force them to pay up ? 

One is left, really, with the proposal that if loans were to 
be available to students, they should be supplementary to, not 
a replacement for, grants. Many universities and colleges do 
have small funds to lend out for this purpose. But if this 
source of ready cash became more generous, and more bureau¬ 
cratically administered, the students most likely to apply for 
such loans would be precisely the improvident ones who would 
be least likely to repay in the end. The Treasury, like some 
scatty World Bank, would have to think up some sort of 
system of soft loans, which religious men or Bohemians or 
otherwise unworldly ex-students would repay in unconvertible 
currency like prayers or works of art—or even tips on the 
horses. Perhaps, indeed, this whole proposal should be taken 
out of the hands of the Department of Educadon and put in 
the cate of the Ministry of Overseas Development. Many 
of the governments they deal widi, after all, put their students 
under bond to repay the cost of their hi^er educadon by 
Jtervke. Heaven—and the exisdng non-conscript civil service 
—please save us from that. 
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Vietnam: an 
argument 
with the Poles 



Some weeks ago the foreign editor of The Economist and the foreign editor of Polityka, the Polish 
weekly, got into an argument about Vietnam. It led to an offer by PoUtyka to print 
the western point of view; so far as we know, it is the first such article to appear in the 
press of the communist world. Our foreign editor begins: 


I F we arc ever going to agree about Vietnam, we shall first of 
all have to lay aside the things we cannot possibly expect to 
agree about. If I have got it right, your argument starts with 
the fact that the South Vietnamese government, with the support 
of the United States, broke its undertaking to hold elections in 
1956. You are perfectly right about this. You then go on to 
argue that the National Liberation Front's decision to resort to 
force some time about 1959 was a justified rebellion, and that the 
armed struggle of the Victcong has the support of a majority of 
the people of South Vietnam. From this you deduce that the 
United States is guilty of aggression in coming to the aid of the 
South V'ietnamese government and bombing North Vietnam. 

I .see things differently. I take your point about the 1956 
elections, but this no more justifies what has happened in Vietnam 
since then than the failure of the Soviet Union to keep its promise 
of free elections in east Germany—a promise we thought it had 
made at Geneva in 1955—would have justified the western powers 
in supporting an armed rising against Herr Ulbrichfs government. 
I believe that a majority of the population of South Vietnam - 
the Catholics, the urban middle class, and many of the Buddhists 
—would prefer to live under a non-communist government. But 
in a nation-wide election their votes would have been swamped 
by tho.se of the bigger population of North Vietnam. 

The decision to start the Vietcong rebellion was taken in Hanoi, 
not in South Vietnam, and the Victcong has received much help 
from North Vietnam. Had that decision not been taken, South 
Vietnam might now have been a peaceful and by Asian standards 
relatively prosperous country. The first resort to violence, with 
all the horrors that have flowed from it, was Mr Ho Chi Miiih's. 
I support the American attempt to stop it succeeding. 

I recognise that you are sincere in your view of the facts. So 
am I in mine. They arc probably irreconcilable. But that does 
not matter. My point is that even on your view of the facts you 
ought to oppose the Vietcong’s resort to violence because it con- 
flicts with the concept of coexistence we both believe in. 

What does coexistence mean ? If it means anything at all, it 
means that wc must often jrefrain from^usinj; violence, or fr^ 
supp orting t h c_ use of violence, even in situations where wc 
passionately believe we have justice on our side. You doubtless 
prefer your system of organising an economy and running a 
government. We prefer ours. Since both communists and non¬ 
communists have nuclear weapons, the only way to avoid total 
disaster is to control the conflict between the rival systems while 
wc find out which of them really does satisfy man's material and 
.spiritual needs best. I believe that on present evidence the 
western system looks the better bet. I do not expect you to 
agree. But I am prepared to wait for experience to decide the 
issue ; neither of us should shove his solution on the other by 
force. 

It is necessary to be absolutely honest about what this involves. 
The idea of coexistence has been generally accepted as it applies 
to Europe. In the east German riots of 1953, and the Hungarian 
rebellion of 1956, the western powers did nothing to help the 
rioters and rebels even though we believed that they represented 
the true feelings of most east Germans and Hungarians. In 


believing this wc may have been right or wrong. The point is 
that we did believe it, passionately, but we swallowed our feelings 
while Russian tanks put down what we considered to be the just 
cause. Wc did this for the sake of peace. 

1 am now asking you to perform a similar act of self-control— 
on your view of the facts—over Vietnam. Even though you believe 
that justice is on the side of the Victcong (which I do not) 1 think 
you should refrain from supporting their recourse to violence. 
For coexistence is going to break down very rapidly indeed if the 
rules of the game turn out to be one-sided. If wc in the West 
accept the existence of a line in Europe beyond which there is 
no poaching, then you must accept a similar lifle in Asia. And 
if the Chinese refuse to accept such a line—if they reject 
coexistence, in other words—then you must dissociate yourselves 
from the Chinese just as you would expect us to dissociate our¬ 
selves from anybody who tried to foment rebellions in eastern 
Europe. 

This does not mean that the dividing line between the socialist 
and non-socialist camps must remain fixed for ever as it is now. 
There arc quite a few countries—^including several in Africa— 
that could go communist tomorrow without our feeling desperately 
worried. I dare say you feel the same, the other round, about 
Albania. But there are other places where for the moment the 
line is firmly drawn. Central Europe is one ; and we accept it. 
South-east Asia is another. Will you accept that ? 

What both of us arc trying to do is to work out a set of rulevS 
by which we can live in peace while wc find the best economic 
and political system fur men to live under. If, in the jiame of 
“wars of national liberation," you support the use of violence 
to change the regime in South V^ictnam, how can wc appeal to 
other people to refrain from violence in the pursuit of “ liberation ” 
elsewhere: the Pakistanis over Kashmir, the Austrians over South 
'lyrol—in the end, maybe, the west Germans over cast Germany ? 
Peace is indivisible, Mr Litvinov told us. Coexistence isjtjormula, 
for keeping the peace. So coe^stence, with the scif-disciplinc it 
involves, is indivisible too. Ii has to be valid everywhere, or it 
will be valid nowhere. 

This is a good time for looking at Vietnam again. President 
Johnson's decision to send a large American army into action 
in Vietnam makes it unlikely that the Vietcong can win the total 
victory Mr Mao Tse-tung wants and Mr Ho Chi Miiih still 
seems to want. But I doubt whether the Victcong, who arc 
also strong and brave, can be totally defeated eitJier. Here is 
a chance for a negotiated settlement, with no total victory for 
anybody, and with an independent and peaceful South Vietnam 
settling its political problems between “the people and the 
government," as President Johnson put it on March 25th. Can 
We help to arrange this between us ? 

Polityka's foreign editor replies: 

KT us first establish the facts. After the breach of the Geneva 
agreements of 1954 (which were not signed by the United 
States), President Eisenhower proposed to the government of South 
Vietnam that he would make that country into the anti-communisr 
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shop-iivifidow of Asia. The first move was Diem's coup in 1955, 
linked with the first American grant of $50 million. As, however, 
the Americans believe that a dictatorship is always the best kind 
of regime to administer their money, the Diem government took 
on a peculiar character: in the first year of his rule over 30,000 
people were in prison and the American grants were divided up 
among a corrupt clique. Thus the fact that elections were not 
held in 1956 was not the only cause of national indignation, which 
must be understood against the background of the situation 
brought about in South Vietnam by the government acting under 
American protection. 

It was not a command from Hanoi, but the brutal rule of Diem's 
dictatorship which led to a national uprising. Do you really think 
that the violent overthrow of successive puppet regimes in Saigon, 
brought about by the protests of Buddhists, Catholics, students 
and, in fact, the whole of society, took place at the mere bidding 
of Ho Chi Minh ? There was in fact no prospect whatever of 
South Vietnam becoming a “peaceful and prosperous" state. 
You are also doubtless familiar with reports in the press of 
America, Britain and other countries showing that the National 
Liberation Front gained control of four-fifths of South Vietnam 
and that in the territory thus liberated it carried out land reform, 
set up schools and created an administration more in accordance 
with the people’s wishes than that of the ever-changing Saigon 
cliques. It was then that the United States, seeing the defeat of 
its puppet rulers and mass desertions from the government army, 
and, realising that the climax of the Vietnamese conflict was at 
hand, took a hand in the war against Vietnam, or rather two wars: 
an armed intervention against the South Vietnamese people, and 
aggression against the Dcmocralic Kepublic of Vietnam. 

Your argument that “ the decision to start the Vietcong rebellion 
was taken in Hanoi" is founded on the strange belief that every 
revolution and every struggle for national liberation is the result 
of instigation from outside. This view is quite false, and is con¬ 
tradicted by the historic experience of the past 50 years: the 
Russian revolution, the revolutions in cast Europe, China, Cuba 
and Africa, or—to go no further than the sphere of immediate 
British interests—the history of the liberation and revolutionary 
movements in India, Pakistan, Burma, Egypt, and so on. In the 
same way, the revolution in South Vietnam is continuing, and 
will go on doing so, irrespective of the successes or defeats of the 
interventionists. Whatever the scale and course of the intervention 
may be, it is out of the question that the revolution should be 
crushed. And it will make no difference whether or not the Demo¬ 
cratic Republic of Vietnam assists the insurgents. Even if—to take 
a theoretical case—Ho Chi Minh were to appeal to the National 
liberation Front to surrender, I do not believe that the insurgents 
would comply I For the nation does not choose to live under 
the yoke of a regime imposed by foreign forces. 

In these circumstances, the two wars of intervention which the 
United States is waging against the rebels and against the Demo¬ 
cratic Republic of Vietnam are contrary to the principles of 
peaceful coexistence which you yourself defend. For these 
principles mean respect for the sovereignty of all peoples, 
non-interference by one state in the affairs of another, and the 
rejection of all forms of pressure and armed intervention in inter¬ 
national relations. This formula applies, of course, to inter-state 
relations and not to internal social conditions or relations between 
a colonial power and its colonies: that is, between oppressed and 
oppressor nations. You, however, place all these types of relation¬ 
ship on an equal footing, and expect us to guarantee that, within 
the framework of coexistence, there will be no change of social 
conditions in any country, that nobody will take up arms to fight 
for independence or sovereignty, and that all popular and revo¬ 
lutionary forces will simply abandon the struggle for power. This 
is a completely unreal and immoral demand. For no nation will 
in the long run tolerate inequality of rights in its internal or 
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external relations, and it is bound to litrive to alter such a atate 
of affairs. Awareness of this historical factor is eveiy^here on 
the increase: the British, for their part) have shown with greater 
or less reluctance—for instance, in the Indian sulxontinent or in 
Kenya—^that they realise the impossibility of freezing the status 
quo. The Americans, on the other hand, have always found it 
difficult to adapt themselves to such inconvenient rci^ties. But 
even in America the conviction is growing—see Lippmann's articles 
and others—that military intervention in South Vietnam cannot 
bring about a political solution. 

In the same way, air attacks by the American colossus against 
the small and poor Democratic Republic of Vietnam do not bring 
us closer to a political settlement, but only postpone it. The 
bombardment of that country’s irrigation works, its few industrial 
centres, roads and bridges, schools, hospitals and miserable huts, 
and the murder of human beings—these are criminal acts which 
poison the international situation and are a permanent source of 
tension. Few people indeed approve this American policy, which 
gambles on Chinese-Soviet misunderstandings and makes impos¬ 
sible the east-west dialogue which it has taken so much trouble to 
bring about during the last few years in various spheres, for 
example that of disarmament. 

You say that peace and coexistence are indivisible. We agree. 
Why then do you support the doubly criminal American policy 
in Vietnam, based on intervention in a civil war and aggression 
against a sovereign state ? Why do you close your eyes to the 
brutal interference of the United States, for example, in the 
Dominican Republic ? Why, since you assert on occasion that 
you are prepared to admit the free play of forces in Africa, do 
you not condemn American activities for example in the Congo ? 
Why can you nor see that the United States in no way shares 
your view of the indivisibility of coexistence, as far as relations 
with the socialist countries are concerned ? The Americans 
do not talk of coexistence pure and simple but only of “ selective 
coexistence": they seek to apply one sort of treatment to the 
Soviet Union, Poland or Hungary, another to the People's 
Republic of China, North Korea, Albania or the German Demo¬ 
cratic Republic, and yet another to Cuba, while “special treat¬ 
ment " is again reserved for the Democratic Republic of Vietnam. 

This being so, there is no point in the comparisons you suggest 
with elections in Germany, the situation in the German Demo¬ 
cratic Republic, and so on. I shall therefore not join issue on this 
(heme, although much might be said about responsibUity for the 
change in the postwar status of Germany, provocations in Berlin 
and so forth. 

Does American policy in Vietnam, the Dominican Republic and 
the Congo, or the American doctrine of “ selective coexistence," 
really fit into your conception of indivisible coexistence ? Let us 
leave fair-sounding words and look at the facts. These are that 
the United States, with British support, is determined to maintain 
its bases, its strategic political outposts encircling China, and that 
it refuses to give up the role of international policeman. 

At the present time, everyone is exercised by the problem of 
escaping from the situation into which the United States has 
manoeuvred the world by its intervention in Vietnam. But the 
remedy which you propose is incompatible with the international 
documents which govern the Vietnam question, the Geneva 
agreements which stipulate respea for Vietnamese sovereignty, 
the withdrawal of foreign troops and the unification of the country. 
You demand that North Vietnam should capitulate under bombing 
and for the population of South Vietnam to be reconciled with the 
American occupants and the government" imposed by them. 
This demand is unreal. The problem of Vietnam can be solved 
only on the basis of respect for the Geneva agreements—that is, 
respect for the sovereignty of thd Vietnamese people, the cessation 
of interference in its internal affairs and the withdrawal of 
American forces from Vietnam. 
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KOSVCIN AND THE WEST 

To Hell with Rules 


M r ROSVGiN still refuses to see where 
the logic of his attitude on Vietnam 
is leading him. He told Mr Reston of The 
New York Times on Monday that the com¬ 
munist-led rebels in Vietnam were waging a 
just war because they were fighting for 
freedom and independence.” The foreign 
editor of Poland's Polityka puts it much the 
same way in his article on page 1179. That 
phrase ” a just war ” speaks volumes. Mr 
Kosygin's altitude is frightening because it 
is so stunningly out of date. It is pre- 
nuclcar, pre-coexisietice. The world is 
divided into communist and non-communist 
camps exactly because the two sides differ 
about what they mean by words like 
“ justice ” and ” freedom.” If Mr Kosygin 
insists that the communists in Vietnam are 
entitled to use violence to achieve what they 
mean by these words, then sooner or later 
the other side is going to insist on playing 
it the same way. There are plenty of places 
where non-communists believe that free¬ 
dom and justice would be served by getting 
rid oi the present communist government. 
There is Cuba, there is Albania—and there 
is east Germany. It would be a free-for- 
all: in the end« probably, a nuclear 
free-for-all. 

Mr Khrushchev, to his lasting credit, saw 
the danger, and came up with the idea of 
coexistence. But Mr Khrushchev’s version 
of the rules had a yawning gap because he 
insisted that violence was legitimate in cases 
of “ wars of national liberation.” The Viet¬ 
nam war has shoved itself through that gap. 
Mr Kosygin is still struggling with the 
problem. If his idea of coexistence is one 
that allows revolutionaries to use violence 
in the pursuit of their concept of freedom 
and justice, then non-communists arc going 
to take their chance in places where Mr 
Kosygin will not like it. It is going to be 
a cold winter indeed if that happens. But 
if he wants to avoid this, Mr Kosygin can¬ 
not support the use of violence in Vietnam. 
He cannot have it both ways, not without 
tearing ^up the idea of rules altogether. 

Access to What ? 

OEXiSTENCE is not the only thing the 
Russians are being deliberately fuzzy 
about. Mr Michael Stewart’s visit to 
Moscow has shown that they still do not 
say which of the various schemes for Nato 
nuclear sharing they find unacceptable. Or 
is it all of them ? The Foreign Secretary 
told the Russians that Britain would oppose 
any Nato scheme incompatible witn the 
hope of a non-proliferation agreement. 
This seems to rule out “ hardware solu¬ 


tions—that is, solutions that would give the 
Germans a share in the manning of nuclear 
weapons. But the Russians promptly fell 
back on the vague statement that they are 
against any Grcrman ” access to nuclear 
weapons.” This could mean that they are 
going to oppose with equal fervour the 
quite different idea of giving the Germans 
a seat on a committee that would discuss 
and supervise nuclear strategy, without 
giving them a share in actual manning. 

As our Bonn correspondent reports on 
page 1194, this comes at a time when all 
three parties in Germany seem to be 
moving away from the mixed-manned idea 
and towards the idea of a planning com¬ 
mittee. The optimistic interpretation of 
what the Russians are doing just now is 
that they are merely following their usual 
habit of asking for everything at the start 
of a negotiation without really expecting to 
get everything. But the pessimistic inter¬ 
pretation is that they may really be raising 
their bid. It is absurd to suppose that 
Russia does not sec the difference between 
a German share in manning atomic 
weapons and a German seat on a planning 
committee (though Mr Kosygin tried to tell 
Mr Reston that they were all the same). 
If Russia’s price for a non-proliferation 
treaty is a veto over any and every reform 
in the structure of Nato, no business can be 
done. The Russians have no reasonable 
ground for objecting to greater consultation 
on nuclear matters among the members of 
the western alliance. Unless they emerge 
from their fuzziness about what they mean 
by ” access ” to nuclear weapons, they will 
strengthen the suspicion that they are 
interested in nothing but driving a wedge 
between Germany and us allies. 

Tilft ELECTION 

Is it March ? 

G uessing when the Brime Minister 
might call the election is a fairly 
fruitless business^ but both politicians and 
economists are loginning to look hard at 
the March option. Mr Wilson has already 
let pass at least three possible chances of 
getting himself a more comfortable 
majority: March of this year (which would 
admittedly have taken some ncrve)> June 
(again difficult after the local election rout), 
and October. There is, then, no guarantee 
that he will seize the next opening. But 
a pretty formidable case is building up in 
its favour. 

The Chancellor has punctured some of 
Labour’s euphoria about the economy. The 
Government has not yet been able to get 


the wages-prices equation under control, 
there are signs that expansion is flagging, 
and warnings are starting to float around 
about another tough Budget. Another dose 
of higher taxes in April would make a poor 
backdrop for an election in June, so if Mr 
Wilson carries on past March, he is not 
likely to find another chance before next 
October. By then a lot of unpleasant things 
could have happened. Labour could have 
lost Hull North (which would cut the 
Government’s overall majority to one) and 
the Rhodesian crisis could have turned sour. 

If Mr Wilson goes to the country in 
March (which means announcing it in 
February), he could let Hull North be 
swallowed up in the general poll, he could 
argue that his Rhodesian measures had not 
yet had time to do the trick, he would fore¬ 
stall the Budget and, not least, he could 
hope that Mr Heath had'not built himself 
up with the public as a fully credible alter¬ 
native Prime Minister. Mr Wilson could 
hardly fail to note that over the last week or 
two, Mr Heath has been doing better. 

There are, of course, the now familiar 
counter-arguments. Labour must not risk 
being accused of running away from an 
economic situation, which by next year it 
will not be able to blame on the Tories. 
Labour should carry on until it has been 
able to put through more of its social 
legislation. Labour must build up a picture 
of itself as a party of government equal to 
the Tories. All these arguments have some¬ 
thing to commend them, but the fact 
remains that if Mr Wilson hangs oh past 
March only t(' lead his party to defeat, it 
will nor lightly forgive him. 

INCOMI-S POLICY 

Sorry, Too Busy 

M any fiaccid reasons have been 
proffered over the years for govern¬ 
ments’ failures to implement an incomes 
policy. But perhaps one should have 
guessed that it would be left to Mr Fred 
Lee really to take the biscuit. He has now 
told the Gas Council that it can go ahead 
with its offer of a 7 per cent pay increase to 
43,000 white collar workers in the gas in¬ 
dustry, on the grounds that Mr Aubrey 
Jones is “ too busy ” for Mr Lee to hide 
behind his skirts; and of course, it is 
implied, the Minister of Power cannot 
possibly have an incomes policy for this 
nationalised industry himself. 

The gas employees concerned are operat¬ 
ing under a three-year agreement by which 
they got a 7 per cent increase (in two bites) 
during 1964. Under this agreement they 
were due to get another per cent at the 
end of 1965. A fortnight ago, it became 
known that the Gas Council was yielding 
to pressure and proposing to pay a 7 per 
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cent rise instead ; this was to be hidden 
under the thoroughly transparent subter¬ 
fuge of backdating the end-1965 lisc of 3.'. 
per cent to October 1st, and then giving 
another 3i per cent ai end-year, so that the 
dread figure of 7 per cent would never 
actually be mentioned. Since this would 
have made nonsense of yet another so-called 
■long-term wage contract in a nationalised 
industry, Mr Lee decided last month to 
refer the mutter 10 Mr Jones. When he 
found that (here was a queue before the 
Jones board (which had in any event already 
laid down case law on this subject by its 
report on the electricity clerks), Mr Lee 
should have said on his own initiative that 
a 7 per cent increase to all these 43,000 
clerical workers in gas was forbidden ; 
although he might reasonably have allowed 
the Gas Council to pay more than the stipu¬ 
lated 3i per cent to any particular grades 
who were in especially short supply. In¬ 
stead, Mr Lee has simply turned and fled. 

'Fhis is the most serious, because the 
most publicly humiliating, retreat in a 
nationalised industry since Mr Bonn's sur¬ 
render to the postmen made nonsense of Mr 
Brown's first attempts at an incomes policy. 
Now the 7 per cent rise thus 10 be 
signalled through the country will make it 
inevitable that Mr Callaghan's budget next 
April will be tougher than it ctheiwise need 
h'jve been. Presuming, of course, that the 
Chancellor's outside tax advisers arc not 
deemed to be “ too busy " for Mr ('allaghan 
to have a budget ? Just as p-orhaps the 
trade controllers, the sterling balance con¬ 
trollers, the armed forces and the British 
Petroleum Company arc too busy for the 
Cabinet to have a Rhodesian policy ? And 
as Parliament is fortunately too bttsv for Mr 
Wilson to have a steel policy. On this 
reckoning, the country may soon begin to 
wonder whether the Government is not too 
busy to Slay in- government at all. 

PRINT WORKF.KS 

Heating the Metal 

I T had to come. While the elder states¬ 
men of the printing trade unions look 
calmly ahead to the day when all print 
workers belong to a single organisation, the 
real diflkultics arc arising at a lower level. 
The last issue of the ,Sioid<iy Tinier was 
held up by an argument over who does just 
what on certain machines. I'hc Daily MaiU 
the Evening Neivs and the Daily Express 
have had arguments. Southwark Offset, 
belonging to the International Publishing 
Corporation, promises to show the biggest 
technical advances in large-scale printing 
that Britain has seen for years. But it can¬ 
not do so unless the people who are to work 
the new machines agree to do so efficientty. 
Traditional union rules do not apply to 
non-traditional machines, and the argument 
•bout what should replace them is racing. 

The trouble arises between two unions. 
One is the National Graphical Association, 
very much a craft union, and, with S4,6oo 
members, itself a recent defensive amalga¬ 
mation of London and provincial typo¬ 
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graphers’ unions. And there is the National 
Society of Operative Printers and 
Assistants, with 64,400 members. The row 
is over who is to control certain machines. 
A furious article in the NGA's journal by 
that union's secretary, and an equally 
furious reply by the secretary of Natsopa, 
seemed to herald open warfare. But in 
fact the print union leaders are level-headed 
men : and technical change in their various 
trades is so entirely inevitable that they 
must see the clear choice. Either they 
participate in change, or change will take 
place against their interests. So rational 
discussion starts again. It had better get 
along fast. The print industry has stood 
still in the face of change for long enough. 


TRAITIC 

Time for Some Speed 

T ill* Minister of 'I'ransport is stalling 
again. A few months ago he indicated 
that he was toying with the idea of supple¬ 
mentary licences as a means of reducing 
traflic congestion in the centre of cities. 
He even hinted at the cost of the licence 
and said that there would be a statement 
on ihc subject by f'bristmas. But all that 
we have had up until now is a homily on 
parking meters. Of course more meters w'ill 
help ; they do de'.er much commuter traffic. 
Nonetheless they remain only a partial 
answer to the problem of congest ion. They 
have no direct ctTeci, for instance, on 
through traffic. .A more comprehensive 
approiich is needed and this can only take 
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the shtfpe of a tax on cars which afe driven 
through congested zones. 

There are two techniques. One would 
compel every motodst driving in a central 
area to display a violently coloured licence 
for which he would pay a sum over and 
above his ordinary licence. This is simple 
and could be done within 18 months. But it 
could be grossly unfair, since the oncc-a-ycar 
visitor to Central London would pay as 
much as the daily commuter. It would also 
need a formidable amount of policing. The 
purists' way would be to install in aU cars a 
device to record the time spent in congested 
areas. There are no insuperable technical 
problems. One particularly ingenious variant 
would switch on a light when cars were 
within a designated area, the light being 
powered by a special battery obtainable at 
a suitably inflated price. 

This really radical approach would bring 
road use fully into the price system. But 
it could involve 12 months' iheurerical work 
before practical planning began: and cost 
maybe £50 million on the necessary hard¬ 
ware. It seems to frighten the Ministry 
which currently is putting more work into 
I he dubious first alternative of supple¬ 
mentary licences. 'I'his is a pity. The 
general public is rapidly gening fed up with 
traffic jams. Just now it seems that a fax 
system, if necessary with some exemptions 
for people like doctors, would actually be 
more popular than the stationary alternative 
offered by pre-Christmas London or Bir¬ 
mingham or you-name-it. There might 
actually be some votes in it if Mr Fraser 
told his people to step on the gas. 


Cconontiift 
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.ILSTlCl!: BliirWLEX THE 1L\CES 


^rr In all these quarrels between the 
^1 while and the dark races, of which 
jl we have of late years had so many— 
DO year for eight years having been free 
of themthere is one point which is apt 
to escape European attention, and that is 
the economic voliie of being just. There 
is probably no («iie point of politics which 
involves economic results so wide or so 
permanent as the relation between the 
while and the d'irk races of the world. It 
IS probably ihe destiny, it is even now the 
function, it is certainly the interest of the 
European, and more particularly of the 
English family tif mankind, to guide and 
urge and control the industrial enterprises 
of all Asia, of all Africa, and of those 
portions of America settled by African, 
Asiatic or hybrid races . . . The one 
necessity essential to the development of 
these new sources of prosperity is the 
arrangement of some industrial system un¬ 
der which very lar^e bodies of dark 
labourers will work willingly under a very 
few European supervisors. It is not only 
individual labour which is required, but 
organised labour, labour so acicntincally 
arranged that the qpaximum of result shau 
be obtained at a minimum of cost ... All 
these ends were secured, it must freely be 


acknowledged, by slavery . . . Slavery, how¬ 
ever, involves besides this organisation 
which is beneficial, moral and social con¬ 
sequences which are not beneficial, which 
are so injurious that civilisation, after a 
protracted struggle with its own iniercsis 
and prejudices, has resolved to discard 
slavery from its working system ... If, 
however, complete freedom is to be the 
principle adopted, it is clear that the dark 
races must in some way or other be induced 
to obey white men willingly . . . The truth 
IS that ju.$tice is the essential clement of 
concerted and joint action between blacks 
and whites, and could we once convince 
the dark races that we meant justice, that 
while enforcing performance of contract we 
enforced full pay, that if we flogged dark 
skins wc also flogged white skins for die 
some fault, and above all that we recog¬ 
nised abuse as punishable on cither sicK, 
there would be no difficulty about labour 
excM so far as it arose from the superior 
profit of the petite culture .. . Every event, 
therefore, which increases the suspicion 
the dark man that he is not to be fairly 
dealt with disinclines him to enter the 
organisa^n of labour, and he can gratify 
this disinclination more easily than an 
Englishmah. 
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BOAC cares... 



about going places, quietly 


The BOAC VOO is tiiumphently swift, 
silent, serene. It's the most advanced, 
the inost powetfU, jetliiier In the world. 
So, what does ftiis mean to you? 

Lands slower.^Its powetiiifSDlls-Royce 
engines ttre at the bade, so aU the noise 
gets left beliind you. The seats took over 
two years to perfect. You get extra leg 


room, better support, more cushioned- 
comfort. 

So, how does it compare with other 
things? 

libe VCiO is half the length of a toot* 
ball pitch. As high as a three-storey house. 
You could play a game of cricket on each 
wing. It weighs more than 150 family 
saloon cars. And its four engines produce 


more power than 250 London buses. 

So, where does it fly? 

The VCJO flics to the U.S.A. And to 
the Caribbean. To Africa. The Middle 
East. India. And the Far East. And fly* 
ing in the VCIO costs no more than the 
normal airfare. 

So? Join the BOAC VCIO, quietly 
going places. 


BOAC TAKES GOOD CARE OF YOU 


V’CUCo) 


SftITISH OVCRSUAS AIRWAYS C O R P O R A T l 3 N 
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PHILIPS NEW MBTHBUjaaiEllte) LAMPS 



PhotogrBph by courtesy of the Shell Refining Company Limited 

At their Stanlow Refinery, Shell use over 16,000 Philips MBTL 
Blended Lamps to cut lighting costs and increase efficiency. 


SAVING 1. Philips MBTL Blended Lamps are the same size and price as previous blended 
lamps, yet give a greater lumen output—you need less of them to maintain your existing 
light levels. 

SAVING 2. Incorporating a blend of tungsten with mercury, Philips MBTL Blended Lamps 
plug straight into conventional fittings without control gear. 

SAVING 3. Since Philips MBTL Blended Lamps need no control gear, you benefit 
from their superior lighting qualities without having to buy new fittings. 

SAVING 4. Philips MBTL Blended Lamps last six times longer than normal tungsten 
lamps, twice as long as previous blended lamps—they don’t need replacing so often, thus 
saving you time and money on maintenance. 

Oil refineries, factories, warehousesi docks, streets, garages, car parks, shop windows—all 
these and more arc lit better, more cheaply by Philips new MBTL Blended Lamps. For 
illustrated technical details of the 160W, 250W, and 500W ratings, write to the address below. 


FOUR 

DIFFERENT 

wm 


PHILIPS 



Philips Electrical Ltd^ Lighting Division, Century House, Shaftesbury Avenue, London. W.C.2 
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IISS 


THE WORLD 



Africans 
prefer arm- 
twisting 
to arms 

O N the face of things, one of the 
biggest diplomatic forced marches 
ever seen is due to begin next Wednes¬ 
day, December 15 th. If, by that date, 
the Rhodesian rebellion has not been 
put down (and nobody supposes that 
it will have been), the 36 independent 
African states have declared that they 
will break off diplomatic relations with 
Briuin. Smoke from burning files is 
reported to be rising already in the 
backyards of some embassies and high 
commissions. A certain number of 
precautionary airline bookings have 
also been made. But some of the senior diplomats who seem fated 
to withdraw cither from or to London are plainly sceptical. 

Even if a formally complete diplomatic breach were to occur, 
there are many conflicting views about the implications. The 
foreign ministers of Uganda and Sierra Leone have made state¬ 
ments indicating that it would mean their countries’ withdrawal 
from the Commonwealth. Nigeria’s new foreign minister, Alhaji 
Nuhu Bamali, has said there is no question of such a withdrawal. 
The government of Ghana has limited itself to ofTicially denying 
reports that Ghana would not withdraw. 

What would such a breach mean for all that British aid to 
African states, now running at £61 million a year and involving 
the fates of 8,000 Britons working on overseas at^^ignments and 
5.000 Africans studying in this country? Could Britain go on 
providing aid after a diplomatic breal^ and could the African 
states go on accepting it ? To both questions the answer may 
well be yes. It seems more doubtful whether British military aid 
would still flow smoothly to African states that looked like under¬ 
taking military action against Rhodesia. But even this kind of 
aid—which is largely in the form of training and the seconding 
of officers—might well continue in certain cases, the most obvious 
case being that of Zambia. 

How would a diplomatic break affect trade and financial rela¬ 
tions ? The Nigerian foreign minister says trade would not suffer. 
It is apparently expected, in several African capitals including 
Cairo, that if embassies were closed consular offices would remain 
active. But a suspension of aid might lead some African govern¬ 
ments to reconsider existing trade patterns ; and those that enjoy 
Commonwealth preferences ore being officially warned from 
London that a severing of relations would deprive them of these 
advantages. British banks involved both in Rhodesia and else¬ 
where in Africa are already worrying about losing African goodwill 


if they are seen to be co-operating with Mr- Ian Smith’s now 
illegal reserve bank board. In London, the deterioration in sterling 
on December 6th was partly ascribed to fears about the future of 
the African states’ sterling balances, recently estimated to total 
about £400 million. Although they might well hesitate to with¬ 
draw these funds, which they could convert only at a low exchange 
rate, it was gloomily foreseen that a withdrawal would have a 
serious impact on Britain’s reserves and currency. 

There is no present inclination to assume that December 15th 
will see an immediate, automatic and universal severance of rela¬ 
tions. True, the decision taken on December 3rd, in Addis Ababa, 
by the council of ministers of the Organisation of African Unity 
(OAU), was outwardly unanimous (Gambia was the only absentee). 
But the OAU’s charter and the record of its brief career since its 
foundation in May, 1963, both make it clear that the council's 
decisions are not binding on all member states. And in this case 
there is ample evidence that the show of unanimity was a gesture- 
tactical as well as emotional. President Bourguiba of Tunisia has 
publicly dissociated himself, with characteristic bluntness, from 
the resolution for which his representative voted. He has been 
duly attacked for thus speaking out, but this does not mean that 
all other OAU members will toe the line in practice. Clearly, 
those members that have no substantial dealings with either Britain 
or Rhodesia can easily go through the motions of severing relations 
with London, prohibiting trade with Rhodesia, and refusing over¬ 
flying rights to Rhodesia-bound aircraft. For others, more painful 
decisions are involved. For some, implementation of the OAU 
resolution in full is simply impossible. 

Zambia is the obvious hard case. President Kaunda has already 
explained to other OAU governments that his country cannot 
block all its dealings with Rhodesia until it has alternative chaimels 
for trade and transport, and cannot sever relations with Britain 
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while it needs British help in arranging these alterni^ves. He 
has also asked them to accept the need to exempt Ti||zania and 
Kenya from the strict terms of the Addis Ababa resolutj^, because 
Britain would not be able to do much about the Rhoden rebd- 
li<m if those countries were to refuse all facilities. 

At the OAU council meeting Zambia’s special problems were 
set out by its foreign minister^ Mr Kapwepwe, who also empha* 
sised its alarm at any idea of non-Briti^ forces intervening. Mr 
Kapwepwe’s return to Lusaka from Addis Ababa, on Sunday was 
marked by an outburst in which he denounced Britain’s ** shameful 
caetks” in sending outdated and usdess” aircraft to Zambia. 
He had read an article in the Daily Telegraph of December 4th 
which described the RAF Javelins as providing no defence against 
Rhodesia's Hunters. He has since bi^n at least partly convinced 
that the contrary is true; but the episode revived doubts about 
the Zambian cabinet’s solidarity. 

Mr'Kapwepwe has often been described as a potential rival to 
Dr Kaun^. He has strong support among the Bamba-speaking 
people of the north, who were specially active in the independence 
Btruggile and who make up 40 per cent of 2^mbia’s population and 
about 80 per cent of that of the copperbelt. Suggestions of a spUt 
are being strongly denied, and Mr Kapwepwe seems genuinely 
embarrassed by the speculation. 

No open split seems likely while the crisis continues, but Presi¬ 
dent Kaunda’s position will become more difficult as the belief 
that'Mr Wilson and Mr Smith are acting in collusion grows among 
members of Zambia’s ruling party caucus. Almost all elements 
in Zambia would be satisfied, at least for the time being, by a 
British occupation of the Kariba power installations. Zambian 
leaders dismiss Mr Bottomley’s story about Kariba being mined (a 
spokesman for the Central African Power Corporation has also 
described the idea as nonsense). Dr Kaunda still wants British 
troops to take over the Kariba installations, but he argues that if 
Zambian or OAll forces tried to do so a hideous racial war would 
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begin. So far, in any case, talk*of the creation of a joint OAU 
force remains hypothetical. 

Although, on paper, the 36 African states could muster forces 
strong enough to defeat Mr Smith’s, paper calculations are hardly 
relevant. Many of Egypt’s troops are still bogged down in Yemen ; 
and Egypt may soon need to strengthen its army on the Israel 
border too, if the UN force there is to be whittled down or with¬ 
drawn for lack of funds. Algeria is enthusiastic about involve¬ 
ment in southern Africa than it seemed in Mr Ben Bella’s day. 
Ethiopia’s army is heavily engaged with the Somalis. And even 
if the African states could somehow combine to send a strong 
force south, they would surely have to deal with Dr Verwoerd’s 
military power as well as Mr Smith’s. It is not surprising that 
the OAU council last week cast a thick veil over all its discussion 
of military and quasi-military action, allowing only dark hints to 
emerge about plans to form a joint task force.” The OAU’s 
five-member '' action committee ” on Rhodesia, which was formed 
at the Accra summit meeting in October, is to meet on December 
18th. But there is as yet no sign that this amounts to much more 
than a rather cumbrous mechanism for co-ordinating support for 
Rhodesian “ freedom fighters.” 

In putting more emphasis on the idea of getting Britain to act 
by twisting its arm than on that of taking international military 
action, the African states showed more wisdom at Addis Ababa 
than they did in the UN Security Council debate a fortnight earlier. 
They may or may not get results. Probably, when Wednesday has 
come and gone, a number of African governments will indicate 
that they are not going to sever relations immediately, because 
they see signs that Britain is at least moving in the desired direc¬ 
tion ; they are more likely, however, to leave the threat of a break 
in the air than to abandon it as a tool that has proved useless and 
to concentrate on direct action of their own. They would still 
much rather see Britain act effectively. That much remains 
common ground between them and London. 


RHODESIA 

In the world 
of mules 

PROM OUR CORRUSPONni-NT IN SAMSIUJRY 
OW much longer can it all go on ? As 
British sanctions grow harsher, so the 
Smith government has to clamp dow’n 
tougher defensive controls. Every business 
in the country is now an essential ser¬ 
vice ” subject to investigation by inspectors 
and officials. It is all beginning to hurt 
quite a lot in the higher reaches of business 
and government finance. (An article on 
page 1227 describes the effects in detail.) 
One has the horrible vision of a giant finan¬ 
cial cobweb with Mr Smith, Mr Wilson and 
assorted bankers and businessmen strug¬ 
gling in the mesh. So much so that the 
rumours of British approaches to Mr Smith 
arc matched here by rumours of Smith 
approaches to Britain. Ir is no secret that 
influential British emisf^aries are the bearers 
of messages to London. How any rap¬ 
prochement can be effected at this stage is 
not at all clear. 

In the world of mules there are no 
rules.” says Ogden Nash. There arc cer- 
lainlv no rules in this bitter duel between 


Mr Smith and Mr Wilson. It may soon 
result in economic anarchy of the first order, 
involving all Rhodesia's neighbours to the 
north and south. Zambia, which is tied to 
Rhodesia by economic strands of wire, is 
already heavily involved. The Rhodesian 
government has given warning that in the 
new year there will be serious unemploy¬ 
ment. Some firms in Salisbury have 
already lold employees ihcy cannot be kept 
on after Christmas. And the government 
has begun making plans to syphon white 
and coloured unemployed into road build¬ 
ing and other public works. Mr Smith 
threatened on Wednesday to send Zambian 
and Malawian workers home. 

But most people have not yet been 
seriously touched by the sanctions squeeze. 
Rhodesians are shopping for Christmas with 
fin de siecle abandon, although shops have 
been warned that there will not be much 
left for the new year. Many people arc 
even buying for far-away birthdays to make 
sure the kids get their toys next year. The 
tendency is still to blame Mr Wilson for all 
this rather than Mr Smith. People are still 
rallied strongly behind Mr Smith. “ He’ll 
find a way out,” they say blithely. 

Faint stirrings can be heard among the 
liberals and Whiteheadites who make up 
the official white opposition. They are still 
strongly represented iff business but not 
much elsewhere. At least four “ moderate ” 


groups, flashing one-time big names in 
politics, are talking about forming now 
parties, but it is all rather vague and 
amorphous. The emergency laws and re¬ 
strictions on anti-government siatcmcnis 
make it difficult for anybody to talk freely 
against Mr Smith. In any case, most 
people agree that the time for action is pot 
yet. 

It is fairly certain that in the .AruncTcl 
^.onstitucncy left vacant by Mr Clifford 
Dupont’s coming elevation to the 
“ regency ” the ruling party will not be 
opposed at January's by-cleciion, because 
these dissident groups do not recognise the 
legality of the election. Brigadier Andrew 
Skeen, the former Rhodesian high com¬ 
missioner in London, is tipped as the Rho¬ 
desian Front candidate. Many people 
wish he would be opposed by Mr Evan 
Campbell, his predecessor as high com¬ 
missioner, who might be able to provide a 
natural coalescence for the opposition. 

No quick opposition is likely to be 
mounted against Mr Smith by tne forces 
who have ranged themselves unobtrusively 
behind the Governor and Sir Hugh Beadle, 
the chief justice (who must of necessity re¬ 
main firmly divorced from die political 
scene). Mr Smith has seen the judges for 
private talks, apparently to test their atti¬ 
tude to-the 1965 constitution. A number 
of people are talking in terms of test cases 
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You can always 
tel a good company Iqr the 
cars they keep 


It’s a fact! But that’s not the only reason more and more companies 
with an eye on the future are turning to the Rover 2000 for their 
go-ahead executives. They're more impressed by undeniable 
arguments such as: 

Econeiiqf: 'Steady touring at 50 m.p.h. gave 36 miles to the gallon/ 

(Denis Holmes in the 'Daily Mail') 

Safety: 'I have never come across a more safety-conscious car'. 

(Robert demon in the 'Sunday Express') n i^W TT2 D 

Comfort: 'Comfort is the keynote of this car. From the point of view Y Jb JtV 

of ride we would put it in the top three amongst European cars 


irrespective of price'. ('Motor') 

Quality: The quality of material the practicdbility and neatness 
of design and high standards of finish reflect the utmost credit on 
the Rover Company, and collectively they are surely the bt;si of 
any car in this class'. ('Autocar') 

Ask any dealer for fleet terms and a trial run. £1,298.2.1 (inc. P.T ) 
ex-works 


—- 

TIm Rtvir ConfiaRV Ltd Solihull, Wm^icVshira. London Otiico Oovonsliiro Hoooo. PiccodilU 
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ADVERTISEMENT 

Issues raisM by B.P.C. affair 

By KENNETH FLEET 


A T noon on Dec. 23, at the Connaught 
AX Rooms in London» the ordinary- 
abused, underprivileged, misinformed share¬ 
holders of the British Printing Corporation 
will confront their directors. 

They will be asked to **receivc” the 1964 
accounts', which B.P.C.’s joint auditors have 
said categorically do not comply with the 
1948 Companies Act and also do not give a 
true and ^r view of the group’.s profit and 
‘*8tate of affairs.’* 

They will be asked to re-elect directors, 
among them Mr. Eric Harvey, Mr. Wilfred 
Harvey’s stepson, Mr. Peter Lavington and 
Mr. }> C. Gibbs, three of four directors on 
the B.P.C. board. Mr. S. V. Wiltshire is the 
fourth from the Harvey-Purnell side of the 
business. 

All were directors of Purnell & Sons when 
the transactions complained of in the auditors’ 
report were carried out. The same is true of 
Mr. Bertram Garke, F.C.A., one of B.P.C.’s 
company secretaries. 

On the strength of this report alone, share¬ 
holders should resist the re-election of Mr. 
Eric Harvey, Mr. Lavington and Mr. Gibbs. 
If B.P.C.’s institutional shareholders do not 
take a lead they deserve to have a worse 
conscience than they already have as a result 
ofthis whole affair. 

The appendix to the auditors’ report, ad¬ 
dressed to shareholders of Purnell fr Sons, the 
business merged early last year with Hazcll 
Sun to form the British Printing Corporation, 
is probably the most condemnatory of its 
kind since the Companies Act was passed. 

It ends on a curt, angry note: ’’Despite re¬ 
peated requests we have not obtained the 
information and explanations we required 
and, in our opinion the books have not been 
properly kept.” It begins with Purnell’s 
practice ’*for many years” of transferring the 
cost of companies and other investments 
bought by Purnell to a subsidiary, Paulton 
Holdings, whose accounts indicate that in all 
iCto.3 million had been laid out under this 
head. 

What the auditors have queried, is whether 
in fact this was the cost of acquisitions made 
by Pumdl and they proceed to quote one 
instance where the cost to Purnell of buying 
one company—though not named by the 


auditors, the company is Chain Libraries— 
is shown as £365,000 whereas the sum 
actually received by the previous owners was 
£76,669. The auditors continued: 

“We have been informed that Mr, Wilfred 
Haivqr was interested in this transaction and 
we have also been informed by some other 
members of the board that they were aware 
thgt Mr. Wilfred Harvey was interested, but 
we have received no sa^actory explanation 
why the purchase price record^ as paid by 
the company exceeded by £288,331 the price 
said to have been received by the former 
shareholders.” 

The way the Purnell board would proceed 
was first formally to vote in favour of making 
an investment or acquiring another company, 
and then vote the money (or shares if they 
were to be used as consideration) to the chair¬ 
man, Mr. Wilfred Harvey, into whose private 
account it would pass for subsequent use in 
accordance with the directors* first resolu¬ 
tion. Purnells made no secret of this type of 
operation. 

When commenting on Purnell’s 1960 ac¬ 
count, Francis Whitmore, City Editor of The 
Daily Telegraphy suggested in a typically 
courteous and pertinent comment that share¬ 
holders might be “puzzled” by the Purnell 
directors* decision to place £339,000 at Mr. 
Wilfred Harvey’s disposal to buy investments 
on the company's behalf. 

’’Before being asked their approval share¬ 
holders can reasonably expea some details of 
the investments, especially the size of the 
extra stake in Waterlow.” 

In their detailed investigations the auditors 
have so far covered only 1964 and 1963. The 
bid for Waterlow and Sons, printers of bank¬ 
notes and the Radio Times, was made In i960. 
In itself it| proved a cause cilibre giving rise 
to much bitterness and a court action. 

The Harvey-Purnell case history raises 
issues of acute concern for the Government, 
the City, company law and accountancy, 
'fake the City first. When Sir Geoffrey 
Crowther and Mr. Max Rayne moved last 
summer to have Mr. Wilfred Harvey re¬ 
moved from the B.P.C. board, the City, by 
which 1 mean insurance companies, pension 
funds and other institutions with B.P.C. 
shares and banks and brokers with some 


B.P.C. oonneaion, looked down their noses. 

At best their support for the Crowther- 
Rayne action was lukewarm, at worst they 
resented the fact that any B.P.C. director 
wanted to have the subject of Mr. Harv^’s 
service agreement ventilated publicly. They 
were telling tales out of school, sneakiiig to 
the beak, confirming what any good Left¬ 
winger had long suspected about company 
directors. 

Incredible as it sounds, the Westminster 
Bank, B.P.C.’s main bankers with millions 
lent to the company, continued until a few 
weeks ago to share the same attitude. Would 
it have been better had the question of Mr. 
Harvey’s remuneration been swept under the 
carpet? 

It seems to me to have been established 
beyond argument that company law must be 
amended in at least iwo major respects. 

]—Where directors of a company enter into 
service agreements entitling them to re¬ 
muneration above a certain sum, say, 
£20,000 a year, details of their agreements 
must be immediately disclosed to share¬ 
holders; 

2—^No director ought to be permitted to 
make any profit from transactions with his 
own company unless they arc disclosed to 
shareholders and approved by them. 

As time goes on the complacency of the 
Jenkins Committee on Company Law be¬ 
comes more profound. If there is yet another 
committee to examine this subject it will 
obviously have to think deeply about the 
power and responsibility of auditors. 

The Chain Libraries deal, to which atten¬ 
tion is drawn in the Purnell auditors’ report, 
was done in 1963 when, as they were until the 
end of 1964 and for years before 1963, Curtis, 
Jenkins, Cornwell were Purnell’s sole audi¬ 
tors. They have consistently, until ibis year, 
signed the accounts. 

The next Jenkins Committee might also 
consider whether there is a case in Britain lor 
the German system of two boards of directois, 
one executive and one non-executive. The 
PurneU board consisted entirely of executive 
direaors, who owed their position to Mr. 
Wilfred Harvey. If the German system is not 
appropriate the case for non-executive direc¬ 
tors on a boflfd has been proved for all t im y. 


Reprinted from last Sunday's Sunday.Tel^aph, efvoUch Kemuth Fleet it City EtStar. 
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to'iy tlu4gs out^ but the judges iti!t auin- 
taii B etrktiy impartial i^blic attitude to 
avoM ail^ su^sticn of prejudgment 
llbere are signs that the strict govern¬ 
ment press censorship imposed after UDl 
is now being relaxed. But another angle to 
censorship has emerged with the govern¬ 
ment's ban on group listening to ‘^sub¬ 
versive” broadcasts. This is seen as a 
direct counter to the BBC’s bush trans¬ 
mitter in darkest Bechuanaland. But even 
adthout this it is difficult to see the trans¬ 
mitter having much real effect. Those con¬ 
verted to Mr Smith’s regime will only say 
that the BBC is lying again, while the un¬ 
converted are more likely to be strength¬ 
ened by the blows of. sanctions than by 
another voice added to the thousands blast¬ 
ing at Rhodesia all and every day. 


TANZANIA 

He means it 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN DAR-ES-SALAAM 
RESIDENT NYERERE will probably take 
the opportunity offered by the state 
visit of the Somali president to get some 
expert advice from his guest on how to 
break diplomatic relations with Britain and 
to live without British aid. (Two years ago, 
when Somalia broke with Britain, it had to 
borrow a copy of the British diplomat’s pro¬ 
cedural biblc, “ Satow,” to be sure of doing 
it properly.) For in Dar-es-Salaam the 
break with Britain after next Wednesday is 
regarded as inevitable. President Nyerere 
is not given to bluffing, and has committed 
himself categorically. 

A mass rally in Dar-es-Salaam was told 
that a break with Britain may bring hard¬ 
ships but that Tanzanians must be prepared 
to suffer for their brothers in Rhodesia. 
Schools and hospitals might have to be 
closed., said the President. But the crowds 
roared their approval of the decision. Radio 
Tanzania has Imn broadcasting appeals for 
support, and meetings are being held 
throughout the country to explain the pos¬ 
sible consequences. Civil servants on leave 
have been recalled, and arrangements are 
in hand for the closing of the London high 
commission. 

All the same, it Ls hoped that some British 
aid will survive the break. Britain does not 
usually grant capital aid without super¬ 
vision, and it is therefore assumed that when 
the British high commission in Dar closes 
down all capital aid will cea.se. A recently 
announced interest-free loan of £7.5 million 
has not yet been signed, and it is unlikely 
that it now will be. Other outstanding 
capital aid amounts to about £800,000. The 
development expmditure estimates for 
1965-66 show British aid at 22 per cent as 
far the largest foreign contribution. 

Over a thousand nritons are employed by 
the Tanzanian government under technied 
assistance agreements. Britain contributes 


INTERNATIONAL REPORT 

additiond ' aHoMiicci which amount to 
about £1 millipn dlRUally. These British 
contributlotis could dkeoreticdly go on, and 
it is thought usdikely that Britain will not 
even permit an interim period for Tanzania 
to make deernative arrangements. 

The Tanzanian government has given 
firm assurances about the safety of British 
persons and property, and it is clear that 
the break will be made with regret. The 
decision was not taken in a fit of pique. 
During the pre-UDI negotiations. President 
Nyerere showed understanding and tried to 
strengthen the British hand. He ur|ed 
Rhodesia’s nationdist leaders not to reject 
constitutional means, and emphasised that 
a correct solution was more important than 
a hasty one. Even after the rebellion, 
though convinced that sanction.s would not 
work, he was prepared to allow the British 
time to work out a solution. 

Tanzania has been angered, however, by 
what it regards as Britain's halfhearted res¬ 
ponse to UDl. The conviction has grown 
that Britain is acting only to the extent that 
world pressure is forcing it to act, and that, 
given a choice, Mr Wilson would let Mr 
Smith get away with his rebellion after 
making a few disapproving gestures for the 
record. Since the breakdown of the nego¬ 
tiations over the sending of British troops 
to Zambia, Dr Nyerere has given the im¬ 
pression of a disillusioned man determined 
to be fooled no longer. 

But Tanzania still hopes that Britain can 
be pressured into intervening in Rhodesia. 
Its quick and unconditional response to the 
OAU recommendation will, it is believed, 
encourage other African countries to follow 
suit and thus increase the pressure on 
Britain. Even if the break lasts for some 
time and involves the cessation of all aid, 
the Tanzanians reckon that the cost will be 
less than the aftermath of a successful 
Smith rebellion and the entrenchment of 
white supremacy in southern Africa, or that 
of an African and international invasion. 

It may be significant that, whereas the 
OAU council stipulated the crushing of the 
rebellion by December 15th, the president 
has itferred throughout only to “action” 
by Britain before that date, and has cited 
the occupation of Kariba as an example. 
But it is difficult to envisage that Britain 
will take action strong enough to prevent 
the break. 

THE ECONOMIST 

Sanctions and 
bans 

T his week The Economist is being sent 
free to Rhodesia for bookstall sale. 
The exchange restrictions would otherwise 
have meant that the paper could not be 
distributed there. It seems worthwhile that 
a British view should be available to those 
in Salisbury who want to read it. 

Since July The Economist has been 
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twimed at least seven times in five coun¬ 
tries. . The issues of September 25th, 
November 6th, 13111 and 20th were banned 
in Lisbon. The first commented on the 
Portuguese treatment of political prisoners 
and the next two on the Portuguese 
elections, but in the fourth there was only 
a passing reference to Portugal in con¬ 
nection with the Rhodesian crisis. The 
issue of July 7th was banned in Palma, 
Majorca, but net apparently in the rest of 
Spain ; it contained an article on the critical 
attitude of the Basque priesthood towards 
the Spanish government. The issue of July 
24th, w^h discussed the difficulties of the 
opposition parties in Iran, was banned in 
Teheran. That of August 7th was banned 
in Baghdad ; presumably, but rather oddly, 
the censors did not like a discussion it 
British Middle Eastern policy which con¬ 
tained one passing reference to Iraq. Even 
more baffling was the Egyptian censors’ ban 
on the issue of October 23rd in which the 
offending article was presumably a sym¬ 
pathetic report of the visit to Paris of 
Egypt’s first vice-president. 

This little list suggests that, except in 
ban-happy Portugal, the operations of the 
censorship tend to be inconsistent and un¬ 
predictable. The Iranian censors, for ex¬ 
ample, did not ban two issues which com¬ 
mented critically on the recent trial of young 
men accused of trying to kill the Shah. 
In no country do the censors’ activiti^ 
appear to extend, at least at all systemati¬ 
cally, to subscription copies; and there is 
evidence that these are eagerly sought after 
when it gets around that the sale of any 
particular issue has been banned. 

Though the number of bannings seems 
to be growing, it is something that the list 
is no longer than it is. Many countries 
which have good reason to dislike The 
Economist's attitude towards them do not 
ban sales. One example is South Africa 
where the average weekly sale comes to 
more than 800 copies. 
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More positive signs of unity among the 
Maghreb countries are emerging. Our 
latest Review sets these in the perspective 
of each country's economic plans and 
prospects, and assesses the degree to 
which they may be threatened by 
political factors. 
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FRANCf . 

The magic 
that did 
not work 


I'ROM OVK PARIS 
t^RRBSPOMDBNT 



De Gaulie: just a party chief Lecanuet: future rival Mitterrand : present challenge 


T he Rpell is broken. General de Gaulle will be elected president 
on December 19th. But whatever his maiority at the second 
ballot, the damage has been done. The myth of national unity has 
been destroyed. The general wanted a plebiscite ; what he got was 
much more like a true election. Two weeks of an electoral 
campaign was enough to bring French politics back to life. More 
Frenchmen than ever before went to the polls on December 5th 
(the 15 per cent who abstained in metropolitan France was a 
fractionally lower figure than at any other election). But this 
time most of them had not come to say oui to General de Gaulle. 
In 19589 after the referendum setting up the Fifth Republic, the 
general) with 80 per cent support, could claim to represent the 
nation. In 1962, with 62 per cent support for the constitutional 
referendum, he could still pretend that things were the same. 
Now, as presidential candidate with a 44 per cent vote, he must 
act like any other party chief. To boost his majority at the second 
ballot, he must do as any leader of a conservative coalition in 
France would do^invoke fear of the red peril. 

General de Gaulle is a realist. The results were not only a 
blow to his pride ; they also pointed to the difficulties ahead. His 
chief weapon, the referendutn, is blunted. The corning parlia¬ 
mentary elections, which must be held before November 1967, 
could deprive him of an obedient majority. He must therefore 
adapt his tactics to the new situation. For his lieutenants, the 
problem is even more serious. They see the left gaining con¬ 
fidence through the new unity of Socialists and Communists. 
They see M. Lecanuet making a bid for their own supporters. If 
their magnificent champion could do no better than 44 per cent 
after a brief democratic interlude, what arc their own chances of 
survival once he has gone? 

The immediate task is to get as many votes as possible at the 
second ballot and so repair what damage they can. Some things 
are not repairable. General de Gaulle cannot be made any 
younger. The impact the opposition made on television cannot 
be undone (and M. Mitterrand is now entitled to another couple 
of hours on the screen). The country cannot easily be sent back 
to sleep. What else went wrong? The general’s foreign policy 
did not bring its expected electoral bonus. It may have prevented 
some former Communists from switching back to their old ticket, 
but it did not lead to any mass conversion to gaullism. French 
Communists did not heed Pravda's praise for the general as a 
man of peace. They listened instead to UHwnanite^s wholehearted 
attacks on the man of monopolies,” the ruler of the right. 

General de Gaulle’s anti-Americanism, and even more his 
hostility to a supranational common market, are likely to have 
antagonised some of his own traditional supporters, though how 
many cannot be guessed. M. Lecanuet fought his battle in 
European, and to a lesser extent Atlantic, colours. His plea for a 


European solution to France’s problems found an echo, panicularly 
in rural areas. Why people vote as they do is always largely a 
mystery but the fact remains that M. Lecanuet collected enough 
of the gaullist vote, especially in conservative Catholic regions, to 
enforce a second ballot. For the gaullists, he is now the ” traitor,” 
the ” American agent.” But now the main job is to get the people 
who voted for him back into the gaullist fold. 

The campaign to do this has already started with old methods, 
slightly refurbished. Since some strategists in the gaullist party 
believe that the “ popular front ” threat is no longer an effective 
bogey, M. Francois Mitterrand must be presented, instead, as ” the 
candidate of the Communists.” M. Mitterrand is the immediate 
target because, in keeping with the rules, only he and General de 
Gaulle are to contest the second ballot. He came second, with a 
bigger vote than any of the national opinion polls had forecast. 
How w'ell did he really perform ? In sheer numbers, he won 
more votes than all the parties that supported him won at the 
parliamentary elections in 1962. But the total number of voters has 
risen and, measured in percentages, he got only 32 per cent of the 
whole compared with 40 per cent that these parties won in 1962. 
Against, these bare statistics stands the fact that the alliance was 
improvised at the last moment, that the Radicals were divided and 
the Socialists reluctant. Above all, one has to allow for the great 
personal pull of General de Gaulle at a presidential, as compared 
with a parliamentary, election. 

When the French left gets less than a third of the poll, it can 
be described as a qualified success only. Immediately after the 
war, Socialists and Communists together had a majority in the 
Chamber. After that the country settled down, and it was not 
until 1956 that M. Mcndcs-Francc won with a much wider left- 
wing alliance. Two years later. General de Gaulle’s return brought 
about a turn of the tide. The gaullist wave not only swallowed 
many Socialists, it also deprived the Communist party of more than 
a million of its supporters.. Experts here believe that the left could 
already gjct more than two-fifths of the votes at a parliamentary 
election *, to get a majority it would have to win back its 
” deserters ” to gaullism. 

After the second ballot, the non-communist left will have to 
decide between two possible courses of action. One faction, 
probably led by M. Mitterrand, will argue that since the left 
managed so well in an improvised battle, it must now unite for 
victory^ The newly created federation, consisting of Socialists, 
Radicals and other leftish factions, should be strong enough to 
face the Cdromunists as equal partners in a true popular front 
alliance. The other side, followmg M. Defferre, will insist that the 
federation is still too divided from the Communists on foreign 
{Alley to unite in an alliance—but M. Waldeck-Rochet, the Com¬ 
munist leader, hgs kept quiet on the Atlantic alliance and seems 
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SHKLL PROTKCT FRUIT AS CARBFULLV AS MICROSCOPES 

If you have been lucky enough to receive a new microscope, a camera 
or a delicate piece of scientific equipment in .the last year or two, it will 
probably have been packed securely in a tough, light plastic moulding. 

The plastic is polystyrene. Novtt Shell are expanding the uses of this 
versatile packaging material to protect far cheaper, yet equally delicate 
products. 

Apples, peaches, pears ... soon fruit will be packed in cheap, light 
expanded polystyrene trays. These trays will be vacuum formed in the 
packing shed from easily handled sheet made from Shell materials. 

They will afford many low cost products the same kind of protection that 
has been the prerogative offer more expensive objects. Shell are find¬ 
ing economic ways to pack nearly anything in expanded polystyrene. 
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i(, have initiated new tactics over the conunon market. M. Defferre 
will argue that a move should be made to the right, in the direction 
of M. Lecaiiiiei. 

His plea may be weakened not only by M. Mitterrand's strength 
but also by M. Lecanuet's own success, or rather by the manner 
in which ii was acliicved. Unknown to most people a few weeks 
ago. M. Lecaiiiici has climbed to fame through a well orchestrated 
campaign and by his swiftly improving app:ar?nccs on television. 
He tiianaged to appear as ciic champion of Hu rope. But he also 
used H veiy cle'.'cr line for winning over gaullist sunporiers. It 
wciK like this. The general is old and somebody will have to 
succeed him sikui. I can ensure that the succession is smooth. 
Anything he can do I can do better, thanks to my European 
aspirations—and I can preserve the Atlantic alliance into the 
bargain. The argument worked. Between half and two-thirds of 
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his “democratic, social and Huiopean" movement. He will 
welcome Socialists within the movement, but on his own terms. 
Judged by his supporters rather than by his programme, M. 
Lccanuet is less a rival for M. Mitterrand chan a potential challenger 
to M. Pompidou. M. Dehre or M. Giscard d'Estaing in the 
struggle for the gaullist succession. 

For the gaullists this is tomorrow s battle. The fight with the 
left has already begun: its iir.st objective is to prevent M. 
Mitterrand from exceeding, or even approaching, 40 per cent of 
the vote on the 19th. Did M. Mitterrand reach his limit on 
December 5th ? Not quite. He can get the votes that went to 
M. Barbu, the Icftish support of M. Lccanuet, and the backing 
of .some Algerian refugees (though he will discredit himself if he 
does not dissociate himself publicly from their political leaders). 
He may get some people who voted for the general to abstain. 

|M'c of the poll will partly depend on the number of 
^ |fer to stay at home the second time round. 
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refurbished cducationa 
cultural council. 

A discussion broke out in the plenary 
se.sMun about the funciion.s of the political 
council, which mjgbt be called a shadow 
of the UN security council. The text of 
the aci refers to powers “ relative to the 
nuintciiHiiec of peace and the peaceful 
settlcincm of disputes that may be 
I’ssigned" to the council. For Chile, 
Uruguay and Mexico these words seemed 
Middenly to evoke the lepugiiiinr ectoplasm 


ike so many international agreements, 
this is, of course, just a piece of paper. Nor, 
in its present general terms, can its impli¬ 
cations be properly or fully estimated. On 
the surface, however, it looks as if Latin 
America has struck a unique bargain with 
the United States. In exchange for 
political co-operation with Washington, 
Latin America will have a stronger voice 
in fixing the terms of economic assistance : 
and the American government binds itself 
to a far deeper and more triiK inter- 


American alliance in the cause of progress 
and security. 

The principles of solidarity which inspire 
inter-Amcrican co-operaiioii in the field of 
politics and munial security ought 
necessarily also to be applied in the 
economic and social fields; thus the 
American republics [that Is, including the 
United States] have resolved to join in a 
common effort to give their peoples the 
greater social justice, and accelerated and 
harmonious economic progress, indispens¬ 
able to the security of the continent. 

The resolutions flow forward from this 
key paragraph with an intensity and pre¬ 
cision of phrase uncommon in OAS 
literature. This second Aci of Rio is per¬ 
haps the most modern documctit to have 
emerged from I.atin America. In an area 
where nationalism is the strongest sentiment 
?md is widely regarded as the highest virtue, 
its authors recognise that economic progress 
and hcilthy political development can be 
achieved onlv by reaching across frontiers, 
by mutual assistance, joint action and ulti¬ 
mately integration. 

The act accepts the unity of the Ameri¬ 
can continent and binds developing Latin 
America to developed notth America more 
closely than ever before in the fluctuating 
history of Pan-Americanism. If—admittedly 
a very big “ if ”—this becomes reality, the 
door will be firmly shut for a long time to 
extraneous political influence from Europe 
and elsewhere. There is a mention, 
naturally, that financial assistance will be 
welcome from countries outside the western 
hemisphere. But this is essentially an 
“ American ” programme — even to the 
extent of United States acceptance of the 
constant plea of the raw material producers 
for more price st ibilisaiion agreements and 
a Prcbisch-stylc revision of the terms of 
world trade in favour of the “have-nots.” 

Paragraph 25 of the act makes an 
astonishing leap forward: “ Developed 

member countries” (the United States', 
which make Tariff and other trade con¬ 
cessions to less developed countries (all of 
Latin America), “ will not insist on 
reciprocity.” Is this the beginning «)f a 
revolution in international economic 
relations ? 
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GERMANY AND NATO 

Retreat from 
the MLF 

VROM OUR BONN a)RRliSPONDENT 

H ardly anyone in Germany showed the 
slightest interest in the naval detach¬ 
ment that arrived at Nordholz, near Kiel, 
i>n December 5th from Norfolk, Virginia, 
l^at the Germans showed no interest is 
a straw in the wind. The homecomers 
two German navy officers and 46 petty 
ofiicers and ratings—have lately fcrincd the 
German contingent in the mixed-manned 
destroyer Claude V. Ricketts. 

Armed with guided missiles and manned 
by a crew of 336 men seconded from seven 
Nato navies, the destroyer had returned to 
Norfolk the previous week at the end of its 
experiment to see whether a multilateral 
nuclear fleet would work. The Germans' 
commanding officer reported at Nordholz 
that it had been a success ; the crew of the 
Claude V, Ricketts had worked well and 
amicably together. 

Nobody has cheered this news. Yet the 
west German government still publicly 
holds that the proposed fleet of 25 
surface ships, nuclcar-armed and mixed- 
manned, is the best-looking solution to the 
dual problem of satisfying German claims 
to a share in the alliance's nuclear defence 
system and siniultanccuslv quietening 
doubters of German submissivcncss. Obvi¬ 
ously there will be no avoiding the subject 
of the multilateral fleet when Herr Krhard, 
Herr Schroder and Herr von Hassel meet 
President Johnson, Mr Dean Rusk and Mr 
McNamara in Washington on December 
19th and 20ih. And in the meantime 
warnings continue to rumble thunderously 
from Moscow that should such a force 
come into being it would be idle for the 
United States and Britain to hope for 
Russian participation in any agreements to 
disarm or at least limit the spreading of 
nuclear weapons. 

But in (Germany itself there are plain 
signs of a lack of backing for the multi¬ 
lateral fleet. 'Phese could make it painless 
for Herr Erhard to oblige Bonn’s allies at 
this delicate moment by ceasing to insist 
on the Bundeswchr having a physical share 
in Nato’s nuclear strategy. One sign is 
the German public’s stolid indifference, if 
not repugnance, to suggestions that nuclear 
inequality is incompatible with national 
vlignity. This is by no means wholly due 
to the average person's inability to grasp 
the complexities of modern weapons and 
warfare. W’hatcvcr some propagandists 
may fancy to the contrary, the German 
people just have no stomach today for 
paying the price of glory. Another sign is 
the doubt conspicuously growing in Ger¬ 
many’s three major political parties of the 
usefulness of forming an MLF or an ANF 
in the face of so much technical and 
political opposition. 


INTERNATIONAL REPORT 

The parties aired their misgivings in the 
Bundestag during lust week’s debate on the 
government's programme for the ncM four 
years. That Herr Erhard and Herr Schroder 
betrayed on this occasion virtually nothing 
cf their latest nuclear thinking was under¬ 
standable just beft>re they go to Washing¬ 
ton. Vet they would have lost no advan- 
t;i'5c in r?p:*ating their previous lukewarm 
prcf.icnic, if they still really held it, for 
the MLF solution. They were not so 
explicit. And they heard speakers repre¬ 
senting all three panics deprecate the MLF 
project for one reason or another. For 
Herr Strauss and his disciples an American- 
anred Nato force would indefinitely put off 
the creation of a European nuclear f<»rce 
based on an Anglo-French foundation. I*or 
Herr llelniiit Schmidt and the Social 
DwT.T’Cf Ui the emergence of an MLF or its 
like would only further isolate Germany 
in the world and consequently prolong the 
e»:i of partition. 

There has been no talk in Germany 
lately, either in the Bundestag or out of it, 
of the necessity of playing a nuclear rifle 
for reasons of national prestige. The 
demand now—and it is being voiced by all 
parties—is for meaningful consultation in 
nuclear strategic planning on the ground 
that Geimany would inexorably be a 
primary target in the event of war between 
Russia and the West. Herr Strauss has 
even expressed the opinion that west Ger¬ 
many should make it its business to try to 
save net only its own and east Germany’s 
territory from nuclear destiuction but also 
that of PolaiiJ, Gzecht^slovakia aitd PIuii- 
gary. He told a radio audience last week¬ 
end that in i960, when he was minister of 
defence, he had pointed out w General 
Norstad, then Nato’s commaTKicr, that it 
would be meaningless to win a war should 
central Europe be destroyed “ biologically 
and culturally " in the process. 

A step towards satisfying the German 
desire for a more decisive say in nuclear 
planning was taken by the Nato defence 
ministers in Paris on November 27th, when 
they set up a special committee, composed 
of ten of the fourteen ministers, to review 
the possibilities cf improving consultation. 
The prime object of Herr Erhard’s talks in 
Washington will be to pursue this aim, if 
(possible to the point cf obtaining a right of 
veto on the use of nuclear weapons 
stationed on German territory. What the 
chancellor will try to avert is a form of 
non-proliferation agreement that would 
give Herr Ulbrichi an opportunity to 
append e.ist Germany’s signature on yet 
another international treaty. 
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EGYPT AND YEMEN 

Peace push 

rnoM (nrR Cairo corri-spondiint 

N a rwu-hour policy statement to the 
national assembly on December 4ih, the 
Egyptian prime minister, Mr Zakariyah 
Mohieddine, devoted two sentences only to 
Yemen. He said: “ In accordance with our 
principle of supporting the Arab people, 
we sided with the Yemeni revolution until 
it realised its aims. We thank Gcfd oiir 
efforts were crowned with success and the 
Jeddah peace agreement was signed.” No 
mention was inude of the Harad peace con¬ 
ference which for two weeks now has been 
trying to put the Jeddah agreement into 
effect. Clearly nothing must stand in the 
way ol the withdrawal of Egyptian tnu-.ps, 
which is due to start during Deceinhet and 
to continue at the rate ot ten ihiuisaiul men 
a luoiiih over the next seven mtaiihs. 

'I*he Mohieddine giwenimenl took office 
ill October with a progT.nnme of “ p^aej. 
retrenchment and reform.” Although the 
first of these three aims is scarcely men¬ 
tioned, it is essential to the oih.r two. The 
drastic economies now heiug imposed l-i 
save Egypt's '^ecoiul five year plan will he 
little use if the country has to coiitinue sup¬ 
porting a 7 c),ooo.Mroiig expeditionary force 
ill Wmen. If the JcvUlah agre.i-meni is eve/ 
in have a chance of working, I'lgypi has* 10 
ctiiitimic close co-operation with Saudi 
Arabia (cynical observers refer to a S-iiidi- 
Egyptian condominium of Yemen). 

President Nasser has shown readiness to 
do his bit by twisting the arms of the more 
uncompromising republicans --which nieau.s 
Presideni Sallal, his prime niini.sier, Hf sm 
el Amri, and s/.rne of iheir army as.sociat/.s. 
I'hese now know they can no longer roly on 
Egyptian support and they must have heard 
of the president's recent off-the-record 
remarks to diplomats and 01 hers to ihc effcci 
that he is thoroughly fcil up with Yemenis 
who are so iinpredtciable ihai they may he 
royalists in the morning and ivpuhlicans in 
the afternoon or vice versa. 

Unfortunately the drafting of the jeddr.h 
agree.'nent left siune key points open to 
interpretation. In particular ihis applies 
10 a .slaterneiii that the llaiad conference 
should " determine ihe nieihod of goi ern- 
ment during the transitional period until 
a nalioual plcbiscilc is hcUl ” (on Novem¬ 
ber 23, 1966). Some republicans have 
seizctl on this to meafi ihat the Hurud con¬ 
ference can and .should decide once and for 
all that Yemen is a republic in which ihc 
Hamideddine royal family has no place. For 
ihcir parr, the Yemeni royalists are insi.sting 
that all the conference is required to 
do is to set up a provisional government 
and that the declaration of a republic, <m' 
ibe permanent c^ilc of ihe Hamid/ddiiv/**. 
is ouisidv its ii.;r; ei/MLe. King Faisal has 
c.jhlcd the conference Mippoiring this view. 

PieM’deni Nasser's pi\sition is more d/h- 
»..i:e : uliile h? i.'. cMiemcIv an\iiui^ for ilie 
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The worid over, some trademarks Just naturally stand out 


The Sinclair dinosaur trademark is one. It’s 
the trademark of a billion dollar corporation, an 
important supplier of petroleum products the 
world over. 

Sinclair Companies produce in both hemi¬ 
spheres; offer for sale and dependable delivery, 
crude oils, as well as over 1,200 refined petro¬ 
leum products, including fuels, lubricants, waxes 
and oetfochemicals. 



If you market petroleum products, or plan to 
in the future, investigate the advantages of a 
Sinclair franchise and its great opportunity for 
profit. Write Director of Marketing, Sinclair Inter¬ 
national Oil Company, 600 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, M.Y, 10020, U.S.A, 


Sinclair International Oil Company 
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"let's see what ASEA can do” 

research and development has been of decisive 
importance in creating new products and facilities* 
making technological improvements in industrial 
drives and automation, electric furnaces, traction 
and transport. 

With production facilities in 7 countries and repre¬ 
sentation in over 70 countries, ASEA Is a tho¬ 
roughly international group of companies in every 
sense of the word. You will find it easy as well as 
worth-while to contact the ASEA organisation to 
“see what ASEA can do”. 


a creative force in the electrical field 

Head Office Veistcras, Sweden. 
Floptcsenled in over 70 countiics. 







Powi'f • Traction and transport 




Versatility and inventiveness have come to be 
regarded as leading features of the specific ASEA 
approach to electrical problems. All over the 
world you may hear important discussions being 
finished up with the decision: 'Let’s see what 
ASEA can do! ’ 

ASEA’s achievements in power technology - the 
production, transmission and distribution of 
electric power — are of world renown. Putting 
electricity to use presents a sphere of activity of 
equal scope for the company and. here too, ASEA 
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coi-f'jrencc to succeed, he can hardly come 
out openly against republicans who want to 
declare that the republic is here to stay and 
that the imamate is gone for ever—after all. 
this is what Egyptian troops have been 
fighting for. What the Egyptians are cer¬ 
tainly dead against is the Yemeni republi¬ 
can's proposal to postpone the conference. 

Another republican suggestion is chat the 
plebiscite should be held at once instead 


of next year. This is curious becaiisc it 
had always been assumed it was the 
royalists who wanted the plebiscite and the 
republicans who feared its results, 'fhe 
explanation can probably be found in the 
tact that republican loaders are convinced 
that Shafi Yemenis arc almost unani¬ 
mously on their side. According to the 
Zakat tax returns under the imamate, 
about three million of the five million 


Yemenis arc Shatis ; Egyptian sources put 
the proportion even higher at 70 per cent 
of the population. Shafts aic a less warlike 
people than their traditional Zayidi rulers, 
so there would be good reason to hold the 
plebiscite while ligyptiun iroops were still 
in the country to protect them. But it is 
inconceivable that the royalists would agree 
to this, since it would almost certainly lead 
to the country being partitioned. 


The scroll 
country 


Nearly tweniv years have gone by 
since the first Dead Sea scrolls 
were found by an Arab shepherd 
boy, not so far from the hills of 
Bethlehem where the Christmas 
shepherds watched thetr flocks. 

Now, for the first time, some of 
the manuscripts that have since 
been recovered in Jordan are to be shown 
in Britain. They will be at the British 
Museum from December i6th for six 
weeks, and will then move on to Man¬ 
chester, Edinburgh and Cardiff. They 
come from the Palestine archaeological 
museum in Jerusalem (the Jordan side). 

The scrolls are unique on two counts. 
The Hebrew texts of the Bible recorded 
on them are nearly a thousand years older 
than any others that are known of. (They 
date from the 3rd century bc to ad 68.) 
And the documents of their owners—a 
sect judged to be the Essenes—contain 
our only contemporary accounts of 
religious life and thought in the Holy 
Land at the time of the ministries of 
Jesus and John the Baptist. Tlie Baptist 
could conceivably have visited Qumran, 
by the Dead Sea, where the Essenes had 
their monastery and hid or hoarded their 
scrolls in the cave-ridden hills around. 

The Fs.scnes preceded the Cliristians 
probably by more than a century, and 
are thought to have been at Qumran till 
roughly 70 ad. Some of the utensils they 
used, including even an inkwell, will be 
on exhibition. With pictures of the deso¬ 
late cliff edge on which tiiey had their 
being, it should not be hard to imagine 
Those patient scribes penning their copies, 
as locked in their lonely wilderness as the 
blue salt lake below them. Translations 
uill bc available of all their texts on 
view. So anyone can turn to his Bible 
and discover with what exactitude die 
Old Testament has been transmitted over 
two thousand years. Among the books 
to be shown arc Exodus, Samuel and 
Deuteronomy (with the ten command¬ 
ments) and a beautiful psalter. 

The Essenes’ own compositions will be 
represented by a collection of hymns, 
blessings, commentaries, the Elect of 
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. . , therefore I esteem all thy precepts 
I’sulm 119, verses IZS-142. 


0 Mites S 



God ” text and a war '.croll that gives 
details of the order ot battle for an 
apocalyptic war. When these manu¬ 
scripts first came to Itglii, some scholars 
believed they might show that there is 
little to choose between the Essencfi 
and the early ("hristians —in brief that 
Christianity is a borrowing from Qumran. 
Their challenge fell down for want of 
convincing evidence. 'Flic majority view 
has prevailed that w’hilc the scrolls add 
something to our knowledge of how tfio 
New Testament developed out of the Old, 
they in no way undenninc the Gospels. 
But the coming of the scrolls to Londc^n 
is alerting the challengers again. 

Some parallels arc not in dispute. Both 
the Essenes and (Christians were sects 
that had splintered awa> from orifiodov 
Judaism, ^th bad as their background 
Old Testament history and law. The fact 
that a verse here or there in Hsscnc writ- 
'ings finds an echo in a saying of Christ 
could imply that the Gospels had been 
extraordinarily faithful in recapturing the 
tang of the period. 

But, the letter apart, liic spirit of the 
Essenes is, to tlie mind of most scholars, 
far removed from that of the Gospels. 
The Essenes preached hatred of their 
enemies. They were prepared to do battle 
(that is. if their war scrolls arc serious). 
7 'hc Christians were opposed to violence. 
The Essenes were sticklers for rules and 
orders of precedence in their own ranks 
—a far cry from the easy fellowship of 
the early Christian following. 

Arc there vital missing links in the 
scrolls that might change the niajoriiv 
viewpoint? Many scholars are inclined 
to think that, no matter what further frag¬ 
ments arc retrieved, there is not a great 
deal more to bc learned. It is under¬ 
standable that the challengers with theor¬ 


ies to prove slicuild chafe at any delays 
in getting their hands on more evidence. 
Yet a current idea that a huge expedition 
should be mounted to comb the Judean 
wilderness for further possible caches— 
thus bypassing the bedouin scroll-hunters 
—might defeat its own ends. 

The bedouins ask high prices for their 
finds. But they still seem the men for the 
job. Time is no object to them. They 
will risk life and limb to .snatch fragments 
from periloii.s nooks and crannies and do 
not have to be fed and lodged and in¬ 
sured. They made an initial blunder 
when, in 1947, they failed to have rheir 
first finds taken to the Palestine Museum, 
as the law required. Those first scrolls fell 
into other hands and were smuggled 
the United States, whence some were sold 
to Israel. This did not matter for 
scholarship. P’or e.acli scroll wn.s com¬ 
plete and the Americans and Israelis 
quickly published their translations. 

Bui most of the 600 manuscripts since 
discovered in Jordan have been in little 
pieces. Had any piece been .sold outside 
Jordan, and got parted from the text it 
belonged to, the scholars would have iiad 
something to wail about. This, appar¬ 
ently, has not happened, thanks to some¬ 
thing near a gentlemen’s agreement be¬ 
tween the bedouins, their iniddlcmuii in 
Bethlehem and the miiseuin authorities. 
Whoever disturbs the agreement by activi¬ 
ties that suggest to the bedouins that thev 
should go and seek other palions, does so 
at scholarship'.s risk. 

This is not to say that true aichucologists 
are not to bc welcomed in the scroll 
country. But it would bc w'iscr not to 
stari. a new crusade. The safest working 
pattern is the partnership established in 
the 1950s between the arcIiaeoI(»i;i'iis, the 
bedouins and the museum. 
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THE WORLDD AMERICAN SURVEY 



WASHlNCnON, DC 

oul.D it have happened if the President had been in Washing¬ 
ton and not in Texas ? The Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System is fully empowered to approve changes 
in the discount rates of the Federal Reserve Banks—the interest 
that they charge on their loans to commercial banks—^whatever 
the Administration’s opinion may be. And this is what the board 
did cm December 3rd, allowing the rate to rise from 4 to 4^ per 
cent only a few days after the Secretary of the 'Ircasury, Mr 
Fowler, reflecting the view of the White House, had called such 
an action “ premature and unwise.” With the discount rate higher 
than it has been for thirty-five years, other interest charges, which 
hud been rising already, have followed it up; leading banks have 
raised their minimum rate on business loans to 5 per cent from 
4and the yield on this week’s issue of short-term Treasury bills 
w'us 4.344 per cent compared with 4.115 last week. Thus the latest 
wave of pressure among American hankers for an increase in the 
official cost of borrowing turned out differently from the tw'o 
earlier phases this year, in February and in the summer. On those 
occaskms President Johnson and his economic advisers bore down 
privately on key (rovernors of the Federal Reserve System and 
turned back the tide w'ith their eloquence. Hnough of this 
eloquence spilled over into the press at the time to leave no doubt 
where Mr Johnson stood. His advisers have more sophi.sticated 
reasons for opposing higher interest rates but a visceral dislike of 
dear money is his economic guiding light. 

Not a little of Mr Johnson’s effectiveness as'monarch derives 
from the fact that he is, as a rule, so very much there. Often, in 
cases where the President’s formal powers are slight, there is 
nothing to bend the princes and barons to his will but their 
despairing inability to look the President in the face and say “ No.” 
This time he was not there and contented himself with a ritual 
expression of regret at ** any action which raises the cost of credit, 
particularly for homes, schools, hospitals and factories.” He 
regretted that the Board of Governors had not waited till January, 
w'hen they would have had the facts of the new Budget, the expected 
cost of the Vietnam war and the estimates for the Administration’s 
domestic programme to guide them. This said, he made no 
retrospective attempt to dissuade Mr Martin, the chairman of the 
board, when he arrived on Monday for a meeting at the President’s 
ranch which had been arranged previously and which ended in 
mutual expressions of esteem. By almost general consent, with the 
rapid expansion of spending for Vietnam, the arguments for some 
restraint on money and credit have gained force since the summer. 
The President, had he made the effort, would not have had the 
same chance of success that he had on the earlier occasion but 
he might have delayed the decision on interest rates until the time 


when it could have been a co-ordinated decision on policy by the 
whole Administratton. 

Still, as it is, Mr Johnson’s position is not altogether unhappy. 
Whenever it had been taken this would not have been a popular 
decision. The view that plentiful credit is a natural human right, 
and that high rates of interest are a trick to take money off working 
men and give it to bankers, is well dug in in the United States and 
has many impassioned spokesmen in and out of Congress. From 
San f'rancisco, where the national trade union organisation w^as 
assembling for its convention, its president denounced the increase 
as evidence of the “ naked greed ” of the bankers. Senator 
Proxmire of Wisconsin accused the Federal Reserve Board of 
“endangering the nation's prosperity” on pretexts that were 
“ transparently false.” Another Democrat, Representative Patman, 
a perennial critic of Mr Martin, demanded his resignation ; Mr 
Patman’s Joint Economic Committee has summoned all the 
(iovernors of the board to appear before it next week to explain 
themselves. Congressman Rcuss observed that the Federal Rc.servc 
“has not learned from its experiences in 1057 and 195^), when it 
choked off promising recoveries by light money policies.” Should 
the gloomier prognostications prove warranted, it will not now be 
President Johnson who is blamed while, should the economy 
maintain its resilience after all (as seems more likely), it will be 
hard to deny him the credit. 

In explaining its action the Federal Reserve Board mentioned 
the sharp increase in borrowing, the pressure to feed more money 
into the banking system, the approach of the economy “ closer to 
full potential than at any time in nearly a decade,” and the demands 
of the war in Vietnam on output and manpower. The board 
emphasised that it did not intend to reduce the supply of credit 
but only to prevent it expanding unduly. The statement gave three 
motives for raising the discount rate: to prevent inflationary 
e.\ccsscs, to bolster the programme for correcting the deficit in the 
international balance of payments and to “ demonstrate anew the 
United States’ determination to maintain the international strength 
of the dollar.” Laconically, three of the seven Governors dissented 
from the action “ on the ground that it was at least premature in 
the absence of more compelling evidence of inflationary dangers.” 
Mr Martin, the chairman, voted with the majority. 

It is of interest that the term of the vice-chairman, Mr 
Balderston, who also voted with the majority and is regarded as 
a conservative, expires next month and that President Johnson 
will have the opportunity to put in his place a man more in harmony 
with the neo-Keynesian views that prevail in the President’s 
Council of Economic Advisers. Mr Martin has been chairman 
since 1951 and his present four-year term as chairman runs till 
1967 ; his fourteen year term as a member of the Board ends in 
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1970. Nobody supposes ihat he would want to stay in his post 
jf he really lost the President’s confidence. In 1956, when he faced 
and weathered a very similar situation, The Ecauofnist's Washing* 
ton correspondent described him as a man who values more than 
anything else the concept that responsibility for money and credit 
belong to the Federal Reserve System and to it alone.” But he 
has also shown himself well aware that the system, to be effective, 
needs a tolerable degree of accord with the President and with the 
executive departments. 

The last six weeks have seen the Administration fighting on 
several economic fronts at once ; it is not surprising that different 
agencies should have different views of which front comes first. 
Prices of non-ferrous metals attracted most attention for a time but 
farm products have actually played a bigger part in the increase in 
the wholesale price index this year; the Administration had been 
becoming nervous that both wholesale and retail prices might be 
getting but of hand. The general record of price stability over the 
past eight years remains extraordinary, but the Administration 
needs the advantage that this gives to the United States in inter¬ 
national trade over its European competitors if America's foreign 
accounts are to be put right. This year's balance of payments 
measures have been only a partial success and the third quarter's 
figures were a disappointment. The Administration has responded 
with new measures to reinforce and extend the voluntary discipline. 
But the best hope is, or was, a continued improvement in the visible 
trade balance. Here, however, the war effort in Vietnam threatens 
to interfere. 

In a way it was hard on the Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System to expect them to sit and wait for a Hood of information 
in January about the budgetary situation and outlook when the facts 
that do exist are hoarded so jealously. The trickle from the 
Texas White House at the end of November was permitted defen¬ 
sively, to discredit less favourable sets of figures that were being 
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rumoured about. Probably it pin the best complexion on the 
cost of the Vietnamese war to date, on the extent of the increase 
in expenditure in the present fiscal year over the estimates made 
w'ben the current Budget was framed and op the expected deficit. 
It is the coming burden as the war effort mounts that is causing 
worry ; there have been suggestions that Vietnam may cost as much 
as $14 billion or $15 billion in the 1967 fiscal year which 
starts next July. Nobody could very well confirm such a figure, 
since nobody Imows how the war will go, but it is not dismissed 
as absurd. Whether it is less, or more, there is no question of the 
American economy not being able to support it. What many 
economists cannot quite see is how such amounts of extra money 
can be poured into the economy while at the same time the balance 
of payments is corrected and wages and prices kept stable—all 
without the use of mandatory controls. 

In the course of nature, some part of each extra dollar put into 
the consumer’s pocket will go on imports. The direct foreign 
exchange cost of the Vietnamese war, put by the Secretary of 
Defence at $500 million a year, will therefore not be the whole 
cost. The Administration is also committed to large expenditure' 
under the recent w’clfare legislation. But primarily for balance of 
payments reasons, an atmosphere of stringency has begun to 
prevail in the preparations for the 1966-67 Budget. E\cn the 
Defence Department has produced another scheme to shut down 
ub.solcscent bases and expunge superfluous jobs. This involves 
thinning down the strategic bomber force and scrapping the super¬ 
sonic B-58 bombers over a period of years ; already the champions 
of the manned bomber are up in arms. But, with Vietnam sacro¬ 
sanct, the welfare programmes are the conspicuous candidates for 
retrenchment and deferment. Since the first beneficiaries of policies 
of social betterment are the Negroes, grumblings arc already 
beginning to be beard that it is they who will pay most heavily 
for the war. 


Equilibrium in 1966 

To make a more ctTcciivc impact on 
foreigners W'ho doubt the stability of ihc 
.American economy, the rise in the dis¬ 
count rate w'as timed by the central bank 
to coincide w»iih the annoiincemcni of 
improvements in the voluntary balance 
of payments programme. These, it is 
hoped, w'ill enable the goal of “ equili¬ 
brium” to be achieved in 1966. Equili¬ 
brium is now defined for the first lime ; 


? 

m 

international accounts in 1966 ihan in 

1965. 

Special etTc^ris to increase exports .ind 
to repatriate foreign income and financial 
assets are to conlinue but the main drive 
is for cuts in direct investment abroad 
which, left to itself, would show an irre¬ 
pressible buoyanev. The aim is to reduce 
this year's estimated outflow of billion 
to $2.4 billion in I9C>6, the same as in 


1965 and 1966 combined to approximately 
35 per cent more than the annual aver¬ 
ages during the 1962-64 period. These 
guidelines are to be extended to another 
400 companies, going down to those 
which only have $2 million invested 
directly abro.id and making 900 in 
all. The irksome reporting process is 
also to become more detailed and the 
''chemc will now include investment in 
Canada, the Middle East and Indonesia, 
although it ^^ill conccniniles on checking 


it will be achieved w'hen the annual bal¬ 
ance-sheet of total American paymeMiis 
to foreigners and total p.qinents from 
foreigners shows a final figure u'-igiiig 
between a surplus of $2so millic'r .tnd a 


1964, by limning direct lUNosimeni in investment in the developed countries. 

FOREIGN AFFILIATES OF US MANUFACTURING COMPANIES 

Sources of Funds Sales 

tLt^n'e IS cnc -./il; • . • .'.t- - ! nii) 



deficit of the same anunint. 

riie Administration is relying on <.vcn 
nuuc voluntary restraint by ihe business 
ctimmunily to accomplish this ; ni> im^ro 
help can be expected fii'in cuts in either 
defence or foreign aid spending .ihroad. 
'J'he hanks arc to be given a slightly 
L.isicr lime, not as a reward for their 
success in restricting their foreign loans 
but because of complaints that exports 
are being htimpered for lack of credit. 
So it is on industry that the real 
burden falls. Altogether corporations 
arc expected to contribute about $3.4 
billion more to the balancing of the 



1962 1963 19 ^ 


Soiiicc Su/i'ty of Cw/rnt Busincsi, Nov?i*iber, 19G5 
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Looking for new mailcets? 


South Africa is Britain's 
third largest single customer! 


One flight with South African Airways could put you in the picture^ 


HERE'S H OW. The vast South African 
market is less than a day away! Daily 
jet flights by South African Airways 
and 8.O.A.C. wing you to Johannes¬ 
burg overnight.There, S. A. A. provides 
same-day connections to Cape Town 
or Durban. 

South Africa's Imports from January to 
Dcccmbrr 1064 lotiillcd more than £713 
millions sterling. 30. i''o all products 
came from Britisli manufacturers. 
much did South Africa buy From y<iu? 

T'lic South African market is more than 
16.000,000 strong. The goods they buy 
arc similar, and in many cases almost 
identical, to those you arc selling at home. 
They want to expand their world trade. 
They recognise, and are prepared to pay 
for, British quality. 'I’hey speak your 
language. 

'S'ou, or 3 key man from your company, 
can he in Johannesburg —the heart of 
iiulubtrial South Africa—in a matter of 
liours, to sec in person where your product 
will fit into the market. 

South African .Airways* Bo*Mng 707 
Stratojets are fi^t, smooth, comfortuhle. 
Aboard one >ou eoul j easily make a useful 


contact; you begin to gel the 'feel* of the 
country. 

High-speed Travel 
It‘s perfectly possible lo do the rounds of 
South .Africa’s main eeniivs within a week 
(if you’re pushed for lime); more to the 
point, of course, is to take it cas\ and spend 
at least a weekend relaxing in the warm 
W'elcoines and vs'elcome warmth that South 
Africa lavishes on her visitors. T’housands 
of miles of beaches, hundred.^ of golf 
coui*sos! 

Airport Car-Hire, too 

If you need it. South African Airways will 
arrange, at specially reduced rates, car* 
hire service at Johannesburg, Cape Town, 
Durban, East London and Port Elixaheth 
airports. Charges range Frf>m 30/- to 50/- 
a day, according to size of car, w'ith a mile¬ 
age charge from about to i,'2d a mile. 

Supplies by Air-cargo 
South African .Airways carry all manner 
of cargo in their giant Boeing 707 holds— 
anything from tropical fish to computers. 
If your product comes into the air-cargo 
category, remember the vleciJed savings 
on packaging and insurance as well as the 
all-important time factor. 


Address Book 

l or full information, consult your Travel 
Agrnt and/or your Air Cargo Agent. Or 
for timetables, fares etc.: .South Africau 
.Airways, 251. zyy Regent Street, London 
(in Oxlord Cireus) CILR 9O21/9. In 
Birmingham, ring A 1 ID 6917; in (ilasgow, 
C'l'.X 7971; in Maiuhesler, BT.A 1653- 
I'or expert ad\icc on tra\el in South 
Africa, contact South Africa IIou>e, 
'IVafalgar Square, London (Will 
I'or attractive travel literature, map**, etc : 
.South African Touri.st Corporation. 70 
Piccadilly, London, W.i. (CJRO (1235). 
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Things are happening ! 




F«-i Its boon h.’U>r^oriinq rn tfio irt.sidr c>t 

Alli;. Cri.ihnrrs. Now it is visilile r-n iliO ciilsidc — 
a r.cvv ti.'idi.in»:rk to syfob*'!i/e Ibo dynj.'M.j spirit 
lhrc:U(jl'.f--ul (...t OTitiie c»'qani’al.c-i. ai'd 

unproved pioci.j'is, c:i!vu:.■■(■(! coiicofTs -e- 

so.ri.h. they ali ..itiil v..; a u’lique combiiicj^ion of 

iriihfbfUt/es at A(!;g C^ -s : s.; to I clp vc^w fn 

a Dcttor future. 


GrNiTRAL orriccs. viLWAOKtr. w'‘cr ncci 
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McFord Bundy 

W ASHINGTON has been buzzing for weeks wiih speculation 
about the successor to Mr McGcorge Bundy should he 
decide, as he did this week, to leave the White House for the 
presidenej’ of the Ford Foundation. Mr Bundy, the most durable 
of President Kennedy’s personal advisers^ ran a “little State 
Department ” in the White House basement and for the past five 
years has been in on all important decisions of foreign policy, 
including those taken at Mr Johnson's famous weekly lunches for 
Mr McNamara, the Secretary of Defence, and Mr Rusk, the 
Secretary of State. It would not be easy to find a successor of 
Mr Bundy's calibre. But it may not be necessary. The President 
seems to have made no impassioned effort to persuade Mr Bundy 
to stay and when his coming departure (at the end of February) 
was announced. Mr Moyers, the President's knowledgeable press 
secretary^ remarked that there would be “ increasing contact 
between the President and the State Department and subordinates 
in the departments." He also volunteered that Mr Johnson had 
always felt that members of the Cabinet should bear the major 
responsibility in their fields. In other words Mr Bundy’s successor 
need be neither u McNamara nor a Moyers—two names that have 
been bandied about—but might simply be someone from Mr 
Bundy’s staff such as Mr Komer, who is said to get on well with 
Mr Johnson. 

Such an appointment would fit in well with the high praise 
which the President has been showering on Mr Rusk, praise which 
must long ago have made it clear to the nccdlcsharp Mr Bundy 
that there was no likelihood of an early vacancy at the State 
Department. Moreover, under Mr Johnson Mr Bundy’s influence 
has not been what it was during the Kennedy Administration. Mr 
Johnson has unlimited admiration for Mr Rusk and Mr McNamara 
and dues not feel the need to have alternative policies explored, 
as his predecessor did. As for Mr Bundy, he has the consolation 
of nearly tripling his income at the Ford Foundation and the 
chance to make a new name for himself. As a relatively young 
man (he is only 46) he may also have it in mind that more than 
one member of the Cabinet, including Mr Rusk himself, has been 
head of one of the big charitable foundations. 


Advice Without Consent 

T ilt- trouble about asking for advice is that it is usually given. 

Last week’s White House conference, to celebrate International 
Co-operation Year, at which the boldest non-governmental minds 
in America gave their views on how the United States could work 
better with other countries in twenty-nine different fields, was no 
exception. Most challenging of all to the Administration’s policies 
were the recommendations on arms control and disarmament, 
prepared by a sophisticated committee led by Dr Wiesner of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, President Kennedy’s 
former scientific adviser. The Wiesner Report, as it is now known, 
attached the utmost importance to stopping the spread of nuclear 
weapons and reducing the competition in armaments among the 
five existing nuclear powers. To this end, it suggested dropping 
the proposal for an allied nuclear force in favour of a non-aggression 
treaty with the members of the Warsaw Pact and reduction b> 
both East and Wc.st of their forces in Central Europe. The United 
States itself was urged to initiate talks with communist China on 
arms limitation. 

The United States Disarmament Agency found itself in the 
unhappy position of pouring cold water on most of these recom¬ 
mendations. Bur the Wiesner report has stirred public debate on 
defence pohey at a critical time. Will the price of appeasing the 
nuclear appetites of the west Germans inevitably be to sacrifice 


the possibility of a treaty on the non-proliferation of nuclear 
weapons ? And should President Johnson follow the wishes of 
rhe Joint Chiefs of Staff and begin production of the Nike-X 
anti-missile defence system ? The President, who must decide 
before he sends his next Budget to Congretts, will have to answer 
the objections raised by the Wiesner report—chiefly that the intro¬ 
duction of a new anti-missile system, one of doubtful effectiveness 
in any case, would compel the Soviet Union to dt) likewise, thereby 
starting the arms race on a new phase. 

Established policies also came in for a shaking. The conference 
would like Congress to change the law which allows the LTiiited 
States to take itself out of the juiisdiction of the Internation.)I 
Court of Justice at will. Another panel rceomniendcd (to the 
dismay of its Roman Catholic members) that America put $300 
million into spreading knowledge and devices for controlling 
births. There was the suggestion that America increase its 
assistance, both from government sources and from private in¬ 
dustry, to developing countries to that one per cent of the gross 
national product which is the target set by Ac United Nations— 
a rise of $1.4 billion over 1964’s figure. The conference also called 
for greater international co-operation in space, in atomic cnergv, 
in the development of marine resources and in the preservation 
of sites of natural beauty or historic interest. Considering the 
calibre of the 5,000 experts who attended the conference—u 
number of them had b^n in government service until fairly 
recently—the patronising reception given to it by the press, by 
officials and especially by the President was surprising. 


What for Watts ? 

T hi* worst race riot America has seen this century may be only 
a curtain-raiser if costly and “ extreme ’’ remedies are not 
adopted, says the commission appointed by Governor Brown of 
California to discover why Watts, the huge Negro ghetto in L.os 
Angeles, exploded into six days of violence last summer. The com¬ 
mission was headed by Mr John McCone, the former head of the 
Central Intelligence Agency, and cannot be accused of alarmism or 
radical S3m[ipathic$. If the commission has its way Los Angeles will 
not be allowed to settle back comfortably and forget Watts, as it 
shows signs of doing. The commission proposes to remain on the 
job to see if its recommendations are carried out. 

Education is its greatest concern ; it wants a massive programme, 
embracing permanent pre-school training, smaller classes and 
remedial instruction, and it seems likely to get all three from the 
state, with federal help. A $12 million plan to compensate the 
children of Watts fur the deficiencies of their schooling and home 
life is in the works and more is likely to be done when the 
State Legislature meets in special session in February. In the 
short-term, however, it is jobs which matter if resentful young men 
arc not to be left hanging about the streets like so much 
incendiary material. The commission recommends that there 
should be a large-scale job training and placement centre in the 
Watts area. It recognises, moreover, that this will not help unless 
there is improvement in the inadequate system of public transport, 
which isolates Negroes and prevents them from travelling to jobs 
outside the ghetto. Dr Brookins, who heads the United Civil 
Rights Committee in Los Angeles, feels that even so the com¬ 
mittee underestimates the iirgcncv of providing more jobs : he 
v/ants something like the New Deal’s Works Progress Administra¬ 
tion, which would provide immediate employment for the illiicruf': 
and the unskilled. The great obstacle to this and other similar 
proposals is politics : the Mayor, Mr Yorty, still engaged in a 
dispute over control the poverty programme, will hardly wel¬ 
come any move which would build up state or federal patronage 
in his city—and jobs arc the very stuff of patronage. 
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The cotnmisMon found no evidcricc that the rior—“ an all but 
hopeless violent protest ”—had been planned or led by outsiders. 
But, to the indignation of a Negro member, it blamed loo-generous 
assistance payments for attracting Negroes to California and 
described as “ aggravating events ” Negro protest dcmonstraiions 
elsewhere, as well as the repeal of C^ahlornia’s Act banning dis¬ 
crimination in housing and exaggerated expectations of w’hai 
Washington’s poverty programme could accomplish. 'Fhe report 
devotes relatively little attention to the deep hostility toward the 
police which started the trouble and cleared the ('hief ol Police of 
any racial prcpidicc. 


Labour at the Golden Gate 

T his week the American Pcderaiion of Labour and Congress 
of fndustrial Organisations is celebrating, in San L'rancisco, 
its tenth anniversary as a united trade union federation. There is 
cause for rejoicing. The merger has not fallen apart as many pro¬ 
phesied it would. Indeed, in the past two years the marriage has 
come to look permanent; bickering over industrial demarcation is 
dying down and a new generation of trade unionists is growing up 
which ha.s no particular loyalty to cither the ALL or the CIO. The 

^ .... . great disappointment is that 

Trade Union Members 

Mn •A-!^ nonagncuJttjra/ - 33 
workers ^ 

— 32 
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membership is still lower 
than it was in 1955 (though 
it has to be remembered that 
the federation lost 1.5 million 
members when it expelled 
the Brotherhood of Team¬ 
sters in 1957 f«r corruption). 
Lven the recent small re- 
u>very is due principally to 
the boom which has brought 
rehiring of steel and motor 
car workers. X-nempIoyment 
;'nd the spread of automatic 
equipment have eaten into 
the blue collar jobs which up 10 now have been the staple of trade 
tinioni.sin ; the big growth in employment has come among white 
collar workers who arc dilficult to recruit into trade unions. The 
.AFLT.'lO's veteran leaders have seemed incapable of grappling 
with this eiosion of the union base. 

But at least some ihanges .ire at h.and. .Miout a third of the 
|■ncnlhel^ of the ALL CIO's ci'uncil are expected to be retired at 
San Francisco ; most of ihi> “colleeine dotage" c<uisisis of men 
who have lost touch with the members of their unions and have 
cither been voted out or, seeiiu: ih.e writing cmi the wall, have 
iciircd in good time. Their successors will be much belter able 
ii> tell the council what is brewing among the ranh-and-filc and 
will be in a stronger position to see that the councH's recommenda¬ 
tions are carried out. Moreover, they are a more sophisticated 
breed than the old hemes t^f the pitched l.ibnur battles of the 
i)inetcen-ihiriies. 

The one old timer who is certain to survive—at least for two 
years- is the 71-year-old president, Mr Mcanv, who for 
all his conservatism has guided the federation around manv corners 
which might have been disastrous. But that d.vs not mean that 
no thought is being given tw hi'- suci ■ sor. It is much commo ited 
upon that .Mr Waller Reuther. uf the .lulomobile worl ers. is once 
more bubbling with the kind of ne'a ideas for wItMt h^ u-eJ 
10 be famous— ideas for eoiq-ijraiion among unions, panic’. j- 
larlv those dealing with eis'.ployers operating in a number of fields, 
for bringing the poor into trade unions and for involving l;:beur 
in the crusades against povertv, racial discrimination and pollution 
of air and water. Such social issues inav be mure impori.mi than 
cconi'nuc ores to trade unions in the coming aflliienr years. 


Reform 


I’ROM A COItRI SrOKmiNT IN CONNI’CTICUT 


T hh belief that residents of Connecticut aic going to vote on 
a new Constitution on December 14th is an exaggeration. 
It is true that the courts insisted that this stubborn state roust 
re shape its system of rotten boroughs (set up when similar 
arrangements also existed in England; .so that people arc equally 
represented in the Legislature no matter where they live ; it is 
also true that at its last meeting the General Assembly did redraw 
electoral boundaries, even though this was in defiance of the old 
Constitution. Moreover a Constitutional Convention met in 
Hartford from the beginning of June to the end of October in 
an effort to bring that old Constitution into line with new realities. 
But at the end of five hot and laborious months the eighty-four 
delegates had produced only eleven bits and pieces (including a 
complex article on redistribution of seats) to be fitted into the 
ex'isting model. 'Phis, it is hoped, will both satisfy the courts 
and make the Constitution of 1818 look more modern—assuming 
that the voters accept the new w'ording. 

This niggling rc.sult is not due to lack of able participants in 
the Convention, nor to cheeseparing on expenses. The head of 
the Democratic National Committee and a former head of the 
Republican National Committee both took pan. So did two 
former Governors of the stale, as well as college professors, busi¬ 
nessmen of high standing and active and informed members of 
the League of Women \^otcrs ; these provided a better mixture 
of political theory and practical experience th«m is c'rdinarily visible 
in the Connecticut Legislature. 'I'hcir five months of close argu¬ 
ment cost some $500,000, of which more than half went for staff 
and clerical expenses, while the delegates (half Republicans, half 
Democrats) were well paid, as well as wcll-biicfcd. well suffed 
and subject to pressure from both parties. 

This political pressure almost proved fatal. C'onnecricui’s 
traditional Republican majority has been eroded by time, the 
giwih of industry and the migration to the suburbs, until it is 
barely equal to the voting strength of the Democrats. Whatever 
the merits of propo.sals, however much the delegates huffed and 
puffed at problems, they found themselves bound not to upset 
the balance tff the panics. Again and again new ideas ran into 
deadlocks which ihe parly bosses then resolved by bargaining and 
compromise in private session. Even at the last minute the 
Republicans iiiMs’cJ ih.u a minor change in an article limiting 
the stale’s richt of eminent domain must appear on the ballot 
by itself. So the voters who go to the polls on Tuesday will 
face two unimprc.s‘*ive sets of revisions, one containing ten articles 
and the other only one. 

The first proposition includes the crucial redistribution of seats 
in the State Legislature. For a century the state has been divided 
for electoral purposes into ific) tow'iis ; each one having more 
than 5,oco inhahiianf- sent two representatives to the General 
.*\sscmblv. the lower house. Recently the .Assembly has had 294 
scats while the Senate has had 36, Tf the reform is accepted, the 
Assemblv will be cut to about 177 members, while the Senate 
will probablv stay intact. In accordance with the court order and 
the assembly's acti^m, there will be electoral districts, nor towns. 
,:nd each distiict will have approximately the same number of 
inhabitants as every other district. Every ten years, after the 
Jcceiinial census, seals will have to be redistributed to satisfy the 
*• one man, one vote " rule. 

This first propositiim contains other changes, some major, some 
minor. If it is accepted the old election machines that nudged 
men into voting the “ straight ticket ”—all Republican or all 
Democratic—will give as much importance to a candidate's name 
aif to his pirnty : this rccogni>cs the increasing power of the inde¬ 
pendent vt'ter. The (iovernor’s veto will be over-ridden only 
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Countdown. Atop the Saturn V 
rocket, three astronauts in thn 
Apoito command module begin 
their lunar journey 


Ignition, stage two. At 200,000 
feet. Saturn first stage is jettisoned. 
The S-ll second stage thrusts 
them onward. 


Earth orbit. The S-li is left 
behind. Stage three powers them 
into orbit, later re-ignites to put 
them on course. 


Docking. Apollo turns 
and docks with Lunar Excursion 
Module (LEM;. Saturn stage 
three is jettisoned. 



Lunar orbit. The moon draws Touchdown. LEM leaves Apollo. Homeward bound. They return Safe landing. Parachutes 

near. Two astronauts enter LEM. descends to moon. Soon space pio- In LEM to Apollo, fire service lower them to a safe ocean landing 

Service module engine slows neers may have answers to module engine for return to Earth. The Free World reaps vital 

them into lunar orbit. questions as old as man. The LEM stays behind. new space knowledge. 

The Apollo command modulo, sorvico modulo, and Saturn S<ll stage are being built 
for NASA by North Amorican/Spaco & Information Systems Division. North American/ 
Rocketdyne is building the rocket engines for all three stages of the Saturn V moon rocket. 


North American Aviation 


European Headquarters: North American Aviation S-A.. 29 Ruede ia Coufouv'emere, Genev.i. Switzfirl-*«nd. 
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Will whi^r-wise Englishmen persist in hoarding 

^ even when it’s Christmas? 


Perish the thought! It was another matter when you had to smuggle this great Scotch out of 
>Sc‘otland. But no longer. Now only a Scrooge of an Englishman would deny his friends a bottle 
or at least a w’ee dram of Crawford’s at Christmas-time. It is one of the good things of life. 
1 .ast year over a million bottles of Crawford’s W’ere consumed in Scotland alone. Tins Christmas 
whisky-wise Englishmen will be closing the gap with a flourish. A flourish of Crawford’s ‘Three 
Star’or,better still, n fanfare of Crawford’s superlative‘Five Star’—so right for special occasions. 
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by a two-thirdb vote of the Assembly and Scnaic ; today a simple 
majority is enough. There will be more home rule for com¬ 
munities and it will be easier to amend the State Constitution. 
In i8i8 nobody thought about racial discrimination ; now an anti¬ 
discrimination clause has been added. 7 'hcn no one worried about 
how the slate government would survive a nuclear attack ; now 
careful provision has been made for the executive succession in 
case such an attack comes. The implications in the old Constitu¬ 
tion that Yale University was the only institution of higher learning 
and Christianity the only recognised religion have been corrected. 

The second proposition provides merely that the state’s powder 
to condemn private property for public use be subject to a stiffened 
restriction—it must be ''necessary.” This innocuous-looking 
phrase has roused excited controversy. Local education authori¬ 
ties fear that they will not be able to prove that private land 
wanted for new schools is ** necessary.*' The Cham^r of Com¬ 
merce claims that the clause would " retard the economic develop¬ 
ment of the state." Supporters of urban renewal, including the 
Dean of the Vale Law School, fear tliat the cities will be crippled. 

Enough emotion has been aroused so that this second proposition 
may not pass. The first one has solid backing by both parties^ 
but the small agriculturul towns, which with the redistribution 
of seats will lose their long hold on the Assembly, continue to 
lament. So docs a vociferous Renublican who calls the whole 
Constitutional Convention " illegal ” and the proposal to rcdistrict 
"immoral." He has gathered a so-called Committee of the One 
Thousand to support his contention and he hopes to profit by 
Connecticut’s habit of voting " no " on proposals for constitutional 
reform. The question which no group pretends to answer confi¬ 
dently is how to get out enough votes to make a decision a demo¬ 
cratic one. So far there is no sign of much public interest. 
Meetings arc small and lukewarm ; the political parties spent their 
funds and their enthusiasms on the regular elections in November ; 
everyone’s mind is on the approaching holidays. 


Weaker Sex Goes to Work 

T hanks to the 1964 Civil Rights Act, American women are to 
be treated more fairly at work. The federal Equal Employ¬ 
ment Opportunity Commission recently handed down new guide¬ 
lines on practices chat became illegal when congressional opponents 
of civil rights mischievously tucked the word " sex" into the 
Bill’s clause prohibiting discrimination by employers on the basis 
of race, national origin or religion, only to see the Bill pass anyway. 
Now, as the EEOC begins to take action, some blatant unfairnesses 
should disappear. According to the EEOC, it is unlawful to refuse 
to employ a woman because of stereotyped assumptions, such as 
that " men arc more aggressive salesmen." Employers who adver¬ 
tise for applicants may not specify which sex is preferred unless 
the job clearly demands one or the other. Soon the EEOC will 
drjiw up a list of jobs suitable for men or women only, but in 
general it insists that employers must treat men and women 
employees equally, hiring, paying and promoting them by the same 
standards. No longer may companies forbid women to smoke 
while allowing men to do so. Neither may they sack women who 
marry (some airlines insist on unmarried stewardesses) imless they 
follow the same policy for male employees. Nor may they refuse 
on principle to hire mothers with small children. 

Possibly future rulings by the EEOC will take away some of 
women’s privileges—retiring at the age of 62, rather than at 65, 
for example. The agency will also have the difficult task of 
scrutinising old state laws supposedly made for women’s protec¬ 
tion ; Georgia prevents women from working in retail liquor shops 
and Michigan will not allow them to lift or carry anything weigh¬ 


ing mun; than 15 pounds. But women will probably not mind 
a few sacrifices. Married women especially are more eager tv 
work than ever before, both for money and lor pleasure. The 
Department of Labour reports that nearly one out of five people 
in the American labour force Ls a married woman not separated 
from her husband. Yet the w'orking w'orld is still a man's world. 
Women have less interesting, low'er-paid jobs ; full-time working 
wives earn only 53,500 a year on the average. President Johnson 
is having trouble keeping hi.N promise to appoint 50 women to 
top jobs in government and the Admissions Committee of the 
American Stock Exchange has made news by recommending thoc 
it should admit two women as members. 

Big, Bigger, Biggest in the Air 

W HAT sometimes happens to the best-laid plans has recently 
happened in the American aircraft industry. When the 
Boeing, Douglas and Lockheed companies bid last spring for a 
defence contract to build a monster 350-ton freighter, the biggest 
aircraft yet, both Boeing and Douglas prepared civil versions which 
they showed to the airlines. The advantage of a very large aircraft 
is a marked reduction in the cost a seat; the bigger American 
airlines were therefore interested and some of them were posi¬ 
tively excited. They see this as the alternative to the supersonic 
air transport which few of them expect to be in production as 
soon as is promised—1972. But there arc probably no more than 
four or five routes 6n which the airlines could now use an aircraft 
capable of carrying 500 to 700 passengers (or their equivalent in 
freight, which would be in the region of 100 tons, or a mixture 
of both). This does not give manufacturers the prospect any 
very big market and civil production could only be justified on 
commercial grounds if there was a parallel military order carrying 
the bulk of the development cost. 

Thus the plan and by the summer Douglas had the head start, 
with the more attractive aircraft as well as the smallest volume of 
aircraft work on hand. These together led to what seems to have 
been a fairly general assumption that Douglas was going to get 
the military contract and some airlines even wrote letters ^ intent 
fur the civil version. But the military order, when it was announced 
in October, went to neither Douglas nor Boeing. It was given to 
Lockheed, the one company of the three that had nor prepared 
a civil version of its freighter. What Lockheed had was twelve 
unbroken years of experience in producing military freighters on 
which it capitalised, assuming that it must by now have made 
most of the obvious mistakes and would be unlikely to repeat them. 
So the company undercut the Dougla.s price by a margin big 
enough to win the order. 

The airlines were non-plussed. Now Lockheed would put a 
civil design into production if it could see sales of about 50 aircraft 
in prospect. But the airlines have their own reasons for dis* 
couraging Lockheed from doing this, while attempting to prod 
either Douglas or Boeing into going ahead witii civil production 
without a military order. With its heavy military comnutxnent, 
Lockheed’s delivery date would be later than that of the others, 
and fairly drastic and expensive changes in design would be needed. 
But the real objection is that the Department of Defence is alerr 
to the summer’s manoeuvres and has written into Lockheed’s con¬ 
tract clauses providing for fairly crippling pay-backs of develop - 
ment grants if any civil aircraft arc sold. T)m would push-up the 
price considerably but, against this, it might cost Boeing or Douglas 
half a billion dollars to develop a purely civil aircraft. The airlines 
argue that this is chicken-feed and there are signs that Boeing is 
tempted; its plans to stretch its basic 707 jet into a 250-8eater 
have run into trouble. Douglas, on the other hand, has a 250-8eat 
version of its DC-8 actually in production ; but it is the Douglas 
version of the monster jet that ^e airlines reglly like. 
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BRITAIN 

Airport Arguments 


T he Ministry of Aviation's plan to make 
Stansted into London's third inter¬ 
national airport is now under inquiry before 
an inspector from the Minister of Housing 
and Local Government (the tribunal for 
planning decisions). But the sort of plan¬ 
ning that is in question—^mainly, whether 
fierce local objections outweigh the advan¬ 
tages of the site—is not likely to give much 
scope for questioning the need for a third 
airport of this size in the London area at 
all. Even if that were established, has there 
been a thorough enough study of alterna¬ 
tive sites where heavy air traffic would be 
less hard to live with, or interfere with 
fewer people? 

Two sites with good claims, the isles of 
Foulness and Sheppey where the Thames 
estuary becomes open sea, share the 
advantage of a direct seaward approach. 
Thev share the disadvantage of being still 
further from central London (though by 
road Stansted’s distance becomes much 
greater than the direct line shown on the 
map). Foulness would have to be wrested 
from the military who make bangs there 
now. More serious, it is a bit close for 
comfort to Southend (pop. 166,000). 
Southend, incidentally, has a very busy 
municipal airport which would suffer 
some interference even from the Stansted 
proposals. Sheppey has probably much 
greater potential; its supporters claim it 
could eventually have capacity enough to 
replace all three of London's present air¬ 
ports—Heathrow (the main London Air¬ 
port), Gatwick and the present Stansted. 
Its position would not clash with London’s 
traf^ control system, the main reason why 
more southerly sites are less promising. 

But, as a short-term prospect—which 
the Ministry of Aviation means Stansted to 
be—is there much hope of viability of any 
airport 40 miles from the city it is meant 
to serve, or even (in the case of Stansted 
itself), 30 miles ? The example of Dulles 
airport, 20 miles from Washington, is not 
encouraging. Such distances would be 
perfectly all right if passengers were not 
merely dumped on the ground, but whisked 
rapidly nut of the plane and into the city. 
This means modern disembarkation 
schemes, matching motorways and rapid 
transit systems—all very much long-term 
affairs. It would be very much wiser to 
postpone the whole idea for the time being, 
for there is good reason to believe London 
could do without a third airport for the 
forcs^^Ic future. 


The grounds for believing this are, first, 
the amount of traffic handled at London 
(Heathrow) compared with many other 
large airports in the world. It would cer¬ 
tainly be possible to improve, even perhaps 
to double, the proposed maximum rate 
of one plane a minute. New York's 
Kennedy airport handles twice London's 
traffic, Chicago's O'Hare still more (and a 
lot of small planes are not any easier to 
manage than a lot of big onesl Against 
this is the terrifying prospect of still more 
jets shattering the nerves of Londoners—at 
peak times of year it is already hard to stay 
asleep after 6 a.m. anywhere west of 
Kensington. Yet there are other factors in 
the equation, particularly the trend towards 
larger aircrah. Five-hundred-seater planes 
could in themselves double traffic on some 
routes. 

But the most important point of all is the 
one persistently disregarded by the Minis¬ 
try of Aviation. This is the potential for 
developing international air traffic outside 
London, particularly in the north west. 


B y refusing the Civic Trust's demand 
for a public inquiry into the develop¬ 
ment proposals for Whitehall and Parlia¬ 
ment Square, the government could be 
making a disastrous mistake as well as 
app>caring unnecessarily arrogant. The 
exemption of nationally owned property 
from planning procedures prevents the 
normal opportunities for public criticism 
and discussion before a tribunal. Yet here 
of all places blunders cannot be risked. 
And it is hard to imagine a site in which 
the public as a whole has a stronger interest 
or a stronger moral right to be heard. 

xMr Charles Pannell, Minister of Works, 
may be strictly correct in finding " no basis 
at pre.sent" for a public inquiry into the 
general aspects of the planning and traffic 
reports by Sir Leslie Martin and Professor 
Colin Buchanan which the government has 
already approved in principle. But a basis 
for questioning these principles should be 
found. A parliamentary debate has been 
promised, but can MPs be trusted to 
use their own ground* with full aware¬ 
ness of the public interest ? The plan 
has already acquired the unfortunate 



This nw'LVSsary corollary of regional 
development policies goes on being pushed 
aside, to the extent that licences are refused 
to foreign airlines anxious to run direct ser¬ 
vices 10 .Manchester, Glasgow, or the east 
coast. E'or the sake of British air-line mono¬ 
polies, businessmen from industrial areas 
far from London often have to trek to and 
from Heathrow for foreign connections, 
thereby helping to swell every year Lon¬ 
don's share of the total passenger traffic in 
the country. Last year this was ten times 
greater than anywhere else. It does not 
tevc to be. 


(and no doubt unfair) reputation of being 
“ by civil servants and MPs for civil 
servants and MPs.” The points of principle 
which arouse most disquiet are the huge 
increases proposed for the number of civil 
servants with offices in Whitehall, and the 
drastic traffic schemes tied to vague, and 
possibly mistaken, ideas as to their aims and 
effects. What of the peace in the eastern 
end of St. James's Park when diverted traffic 
starts roaring through between it and the 
Horse Guards' Parade? Mr Pannell has 
given assurances that as the plan developed 
over the years the various traffic proposals— 
such as the much more welcome idea to 
build a Thames-side tunnel linking the 
Embankment with Lambeth Bridge—would 
be subject to all customary planning and 
other consultations.” But a thorough 
examination of the implications the road 
plan, preferably in the light of the Greater 
London Council'^ traffic survey due to be 
published in January, would be an excellent 
thing. 

The rebuilding of the Foreign Office, and 
the provision of a new Parliamentary build¬ 
ing in Bridge Street, can now go ahead as 


WHITEHALL PLAN 

Many Questions 
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and when the government wishes, without 
any further public discussion at all. But the 
appearance oi these buildings should matter 
to everybody. In Sir Leslie Martin's 
scheme the Foreign Office redevelopment 
was to be just the first section of a monster 
office block, low but massive, stretching 
from the park to the river end turning 
Whitehall into a ciil dc sac. This might 
never happen : but one would like to be 
sure. 

HOUSING 

Planning the 
Means 

N ow that the Minister of Housing has 
come out with his scheme for speed¬ 
ing up the growth of industrialised house 
building, his white paper looks more like a 
plan for housing than it did two weeks ago. 
He separated the part on ends (the white 
papers from the part on means (this week's 
circular to local authorities) so that each 
would be thin enough to be readable. All 
he got for his pains was criticism. But now 
he has come out frankly in favour of giving 
proportionately more help to large housing 
programmes using methods of proven 
efficiency. 

Mr Crossman reckons that to achieve his 
target of 250,000 local authority bouses by 
1970. 100,000 houses and fiats will have to 
be built by industrialised methods in 
1969-70, compared with about 30,000 this 
year. To go on trying to convert all local 
councils—which include quite a number of 
real old fuddy-duddies—to modern methods 
is a waste of time and money. Besides, the 
really crying need is for more houses to 
relieve the big, overcrowded urban areas. 
And it is for large contracts that systems 
offer the greatest advantages in cost and 
speed. So Mr Crossman is concentrating 
his attention and his favours in that direc¬ 
tion. And to 165 housing authorities (out of 
a total of i,5CO in England and Wales) 
which have shown themselves to be in pro¬ 
gressive outlook, he has given carte blanche 
to build all they can—subject to Ministerial 
approval on such things as quality and cost. 
The less favoured councils (who will now 
raise an outcry) will simply be held within 
their present size of housing programme. 
The still unanswered question is how effec¬ 
tively’ the new Land Commission will be 
able to supply sites to suit the favoured 
housing authorities if they cannot obtain 
enough land themselves. 

Many housing authorities only qualify as 
valid system-users by virtue of their mem¬ 
bership of the joint local authority building 
consortia which now cover many of the 
most populous parts of the country. These 
are for building only, and do not pre¬ 
suppose any co-operation on the use of 
houses across authority boundaries. This 
has added to the stickinc.ss experienced by 
some consortia. This week Wolverhamp- 
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ton. a member of the Midland.s Housing 
Consortium, was told that because of lack 
of professional staff and money a £2 million 
housing scheme under the consortium, on 
which it had been pinning its hopes, would 
not be built next year. So the town now 
has to think from scratch its 1966 pro¬ 
gramme. If Mr Crossman's new methods 
do anything, they should underline the need 
for the revision of housing authorities as 
such. 

The Ministry of Housing quantity sur¬ 
veyors will have the job of forming a yard¬ 
stick against which to compare prices for 
various building systems, and there is talk 
of “nationally agreed prices” for systems. 
This should make it easier for local authori¬ 
ties to make up their minds—at some risk 
of reducing competition just where it is 
needed, ^d it could be tricky to decide 
just how much advantage in price should 
accrue to the customer from bulk ordering, 
and how much extra is worth paying for 
claims of reduced maintenance over the 
next sixty years (when a system has probably 
had at most a year or so's trial). Equally, 
the National Building Agency has already 
run into difficulty in keeping its appraisal 
certificates of approved systems up to date. 

A more dubious means towards the end 
of more houses and other socially desirable 
building is the introduction of licensing for 
certain types of large private building pro¬ 
jects (of over 100,000 value). The bill 
had its second reading on Wednesday. 
Provided that the licensing assessors avoid 
forcing developers with comprehensive and 
well thought out urban renewal schemes, 
w'hich may appear extravagant, to break 
their properties up into a series of small, 
ill-co-ordinatcd parts, the bill should do no 
harm beyond the sheer complication of more 
red tape. But it may not do as much as the 
Prime Minister has been making out 
towards releasing resources fv^r other more 
“ essential ” building. 

ART 

The Liverpool 
Look 

S r.VKRAL rooms in Idvcrpool's W'alkcr 
Art Gallery are hung w'ith bold, clear, 
sharply defined colon r-paiterns. The fifth 
in the biennial scries of John Moores* 
exhibitions of modem BritiNh art is now in 
its fourth week. Attendances so far have 
been a little higher than in 1963 ; perhaps 
the exhibition will have attracted some 
22,000 visitors by the time it closes in mid- 
January. A visit doesn't cost much : one 
shilling to get in, one shilling for a cata¬ 
logue and half-a-crcwn for the fun of hiring 
an c.\ccllent walkie-talkie sound guide. 

Any artist in Britain could submit one 
work : some established artists were invited 
to compete, a few to exhibit hors concours. 
A £1,500 first prize and total prize money 
of £4,100 are not to be sneezed at, even in 
a seller's market : over 2,000 cntrie:» came 
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in, 113 were hung. Most are for sale ; 
prices, prominently displayed, range from 
£3 for a small primitive seascape to 
£11,000 fur a Kokoschka portrait. Over a 
quarter of the works arc priced below £100 
and a half below £200. Obviously size 
matters a lot but ncverthelesb here are 
some price indices of fashion. Given £275, 
you can have a work by Paul Huxley 
(British prizewinner at this autumn's Paris 
biennial.!, £400 buys a Henry Mundy (John 
Moores 1961 prizewinner), £700 a Terry 
FroKt or Bridget Riley, £800 a Kitaj, 
£1,000 a Ccri Richards or Ivon Hitchens, 
£1,250 a Lucian Freud or Sidney Nolan, 
£1,750 a Victor Pasmore, £4,500 a Francis 
Bacon. But Liverpudlians have not rushed 
to buy at any price level. 

Critics have complained of sameness In 
the choice of exhibits this year. Certainly 
those of the uncstablished share flatness 
and lightness ; the painting is clear and 
open. Certainly one feels this is decorative 
rather than substantial art. But this is not 
the only chance the Liverpool public has of 
looking at modern art. 

Recent additions to .the gallery's perma¬ 
nent collection reflect the fact that the 
Moorescs of Littlewoods are not the only 
Mersey-side industrialists to do something 
for the fine arts. The gallery's annual pur¬ 
chase grant is £10,000—not too bad as 
things go : Glasgow has £5iOOO, Leeds 
£6,000, Birmingham £12,000, Manchester 
£15,800. But this is not enough to have 
bought the good examples of modern and 
turn-of-thc-century art that the gallery has 
acquired in the last few years. Business 
has effectively doubled the purchase grant: 
an appeal in 1961 produced a gross total 
fund of £70,000, much of it in the form of 
7-year deeds of covenant. This generosity 
followed on the heels of £15,000 raised 
towards the purchase of a £50,000 Rubens. 
A renewed general appeal is likely to go out 
shortly : Merseyside business houses can 
be e.xpected to come up to scratch again. 

Owing much to business, Liverpool's 
gallery has itself become more businesslike. 
There is a late night opening, for instance. 
In several rooms, visitors can pick up a 
printed single-sheet guide to the pictures 
in the room—just as in Washington’s 
National Gallery of Art. Not only in the 
John .Moores, but also in a rebuilding 
model exhibition, soundguides arc being 
tried out. Yet attendances fell from 
180,000 in i960 to around 130,000 in each 
of the last three years. Only in recent 
months does it look as if the Walker is 
looking up. 

Liverpool is nut alone in a disappointing 
gallery attendance record in recent years. 
Manchester and Birmingham have experi¬ 
enced a decline. Bristol reckons its 
attendances have increased considerably— 
but does not count them. Newcastle can 
point to some rise. But, generally, among 
the larger galleries anyway, at besi it is 
little change. It is a myth that more and 
more people look at art—in the public 
galleries anyway. Buyers of pictures and 
lush an books are prob:ibly a different set. 
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Rumbustious MPs 


The Clydesiders; A Left Sinttfglc 
or Parliamentary Power 

By Roben Keith Middicmas. 

Hutchinson. 307 pages, illustrated. 50s. 

They were the most rumbustious group of 
MPs since the Irish. Parliament would 
have been a dull place without them, and 
they served one decent purpose: they 
dramatised the social evils of the time, the 
poverty and unemployment which Snowden 
sought to hide behind a screen of financial 
rectitude. 

The Clydesiders were not the naive emo¬ 
tionalists of political mythology. Mr 
Middlemas traces their background through 
years of tough, slogging politics in me 
wards of Glasgow, 'neir tactics at West¬ 
minster may have looked unsophisticated, 
but they were not uncalculated. They had 
learnt the lesson which later minority groups 
in Parliament (not least the postwar 
Liberals) have forgotten. A handful of 
MPs with no power in the division lobbies 
can only make its presence felt on the floor 
of the House, and that means making a lot 
of noise, wholly out of proportion to their 
numbers. The Clydesiders may have been 
crude, but they made sure that everyone 
knew they existed and what they were angry 
about. 

It is harder to make a claim that they 
made much lasting impact on the Labour 
party. Almost as soon as the main Clyde¬ 
side group got into the Commons in 1922, 
the power of the Independent Labour Party 
began to wane, under the pressure of the 
responsibilities of power. John Wheatley, 
the most able of the group and one of the 
few successful Ministers in the first Labour 
government, lost his influence just when 
he could have come through as one of the 
dominant figures, and by the time of the 
1931 crash he was dead. The extremist 
doctrines, the lack of reality, alienated a 
man like Shinwell, who certainly had no 
truck with the compromises of Ramsay 
MacDonald. 

Not that Mr Middlemas joins in the tra¬ 
ditional witch-hunting of MacDonald. If 
he is fair to the Clydesiders, he is also just 
to their eventual enemy. Thirty-four years 
after the ** great betrayal,” it is time to re¬ 
member all that MacDonald had earlier 
done to prepare Labour for the problems 
of power, and to remember that even in 
1931 there were arguments on his side 
which the Labour party has found it con¬ 
venient to ignore. He had not been helped 
by the refusal of the ILP to recognise the 
limitations of power, a failure which within 


a few years landed the rucxip of the party- 
in political limbo. 

So. in the end. the Clydeside group was 
reduced to the warm impractical ides of 
Maxton and Buchanan, banished from the 
mainstream development of the post-Mac¬ 
Donald Labour party, lingering on as pec 
gadflies. In his last years, Maxton was 
known as the best loved member of the 
House of Commons, a tribute to his charm 
and sincerity but scarcely the goal for which 
the Clydesiders had set out for London 
nearly twenty years earlier. 

But the group from Red Clydeside ** 
(and Mr Middlemas shows that the adjec¬ 
tive was not wholly deserved) were a re¬ 
markable collection of men. Wheatley, had 
he lived and kept peace with the leadership, 
might have changed the course of history 
in 1931, and might not have been too old 
for a scat in the wartime coalition. Shinwell 
finished up a very good Minister of Defence, 
and, at 80, can still teach the youngsters 
some of the subtleties of the Parliamentary' 
game. David Kirkwood finished up in the 
Lords ; Gcorgie Buchanan, through a most 
imaginative appointment, became an ideal 
chairman of the National Assistance Board. 
John McGovern ended as a standard bearer 
for Moral Reaimament, Tom Johnston as 
Secretary of State for Scotland. 

As a political group, the Clydesiders failed 
to place any lasting intellectual brand on 
the party of Atdce, GaitskcU and Wilson, 
but they made an emotional impact on 
society when it was neeeded, and. for a 
group of rarely more than a dozen to fifteen 
men, they played a surprisingly large part 
in the governing machine they had once so 
bifterly fought. 

History at the Grass Roots 

The World We Have Lost 

By Peter Laslett. 

Methuen. 296 pages. 35s. clothbound. 
16s. paperbound. 

Mr Peter Laslett's title is misleading. It 
suggests nostalgic regret for a time that 
never was, for tea under the cedars in that 
long, deceitful Edwardian afternoon. It 
might well be a kind of prose-poem com¬ 
posed in a low, elegiac key. 

Nothing could be further from the striv¬ 
ing after prosaic truth, the unglamorous 
search after a inuicitude of facts and figures, 
which rule Mr Laslett's attempt to analyse 
the structure of English .society as it was 
before the Industrial Revolution and to 
compare it with the siiuatum today. This i? 


history according to Bishop Stubbs, with 
some off-stage promptings from Marx, 
as opposed to history as written by Lord 
.Macaulay and Sir Winston Churchill; Puri¬ 
tan, painstaking history seeking its sources 
in ^rish registers and neglected documents 
and concentVating on the lives of the obscure 
and indigent, as against Cavalier history, 
all crowns and swords, charging across a 
perpetual battlefield. It is £e short and 
simple annals of the poor that interest Mr 
L^aslett, not the tactics Marlborough 
employed at Blenheim. 

This, in its turn, implies a distrust of the 
broad term, the facile generalisation, and 
even the phrase Industrial Revolution,” 
which Mr Laslett allows himself to use, is 
not suffered to go unqualified. It is easy 
to think of England as a smiling land of 
happy peasants until Watt got busy with his 
kettle and spoiled everything overnight) as 
it were; yet not even the most imcridcal 
of the followers of Chesterton, ready to 
assert that the whole point of Merry Eng¬ 
land was that it was merry—actually 
Chesterton himself, in his chapter on the 
subject in that short history of his, makes 
one or two sound points with which Mr 
I.aslett himself would hot disagree—would 
claim that the whole piaure was one of sun¬ 
light without shadows. 

Of those shadows Mr Laslett is consist¬ 
ently conscious (one of his chapters has the 
grim title ** Did the Peasants Really 
Starve? '') and he is concerned throughout 
to show that some of the problems inherent 
in the Industrial Revoluuon were present, 
if in a somewhat different guise, in the 
generations before the factory settled down 
to oust die family as the unit of produedon. 
And what we have lost on our journey from 
Mr Laslett's vanished world to that of the 
present day is the sense of belonging to. 
and working within, the circle the house¬ 
hold. 

Mr Laslett is revealing on the subjects of 
class—his conception of the “ one-dass 
society” in Stuart, and prc-Scuart, timei 
needs all the closely reasoned arguments he 
can give it—^while those who take their ideas 
of what constituted the normal marriageabic 
age in Shakespeare's day from Romeo and 
Juliet will be surprised by Mr Laslett's 
conclusion that marriage was rare in early 
ages and not as cemmon in the late 'teens 
as it is now.” This is history which, since 
it touches upon such diverse elements a . 
the strength of religious faith, literacy- 
wages, the expectation of life, poverty, 
old age, the birth rate and biologv. 
demands a special kind of historian, one 
who should have “ some economics, some 
sociology, eve'i s.oneeivjbly •<o(vc, genetij;). 
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; as well as anthropology."’ He must spell 
. out his words with a scrupulous care and 
be suspicious beyond all other things of the 
accepted assumption. It might, for instance, 
seem safe enough to assert that there was a 
solid middle-class in existence in England 
at the beginning of this century. Readers 
of Mr Laslett will not be so sure. 

Theory Put to Work 

Welfare Economics and the Theory of 
the Slate 

By William J. Baumol. 

G, Bell for the London School of 
Economics. 222 pages. 30s. 

'fhis second edition differs from its thirteen 
year old predecessor only by the addition 
of a forty-eight page survey of the develop¬ 
ments in welfare economics during the 
intervening period. Thus an important 
book is now again available and wc have a 
v.iluable review of the recent literature. 

What economists call Welfare Economics 
is not the study of the social services, but 
the analysis of the nature and requirements 
of an efficient allocation of economic 
resources between competing uses. It is 
thus an abstract examination of certain 
economic policy problems. Professor 
Raumol's contribution was to examine the 
case for collective action in terms of 
external economies. An external economy 
is said to exist when the pursuit of an 
economic activity confers a benefit upon 
third parties which cannot be charged for, 
and a diseconomy similarly involves the 
imposition of a burden upon third parlies. 
The usual ie\tbonk example of this is the 
smoke nuisance. 

Much t>f Professor ILuimoI's survey deals 
with recent work on these topics. First, 
there has occurred a considerable refine¬ 
ment of ideas concerning the nature of 
external diseconomies and the circum¬ 
stances under which they prevent the 
market mechanism from producing an 
efficient resource allocation in the small, 
Second, several important books have dealt 
with the theory of the *tatc. Here the 
boundary between economic theory and 
political theory disappears, and it is interest¬ 
ing to note that one of the books mentioned 
was jointly written bv an economist and a 
political scientist. Lip service is often paid 
!«> interdisciplinary studies ; but here they 
are a reality, and th • old reproach that the 
economist’s sphere of interest is too narrow 
loses its force. 

On the more technical s*de, the main 
development has been the development of 
activity analysis in its application to prob¬ 
lems of resource alh^cation. 'Phe notion of 
the shadow price of a scarce input, which 
emerges as the dual of a linear program¬ 
ming calculation, was not only an inrel- 
lectuully satisfying discovery, it is also a 
useful tool in practical ..problems. 

It is perhaps in the practical field that 
the greatest advances have been made. In 
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a wide variety of studies of public utility 
pricing and in cost-benefit analysis of 
public investment projects, economists have 
shown that the abstract concepts of welfare 
economics are useful'. A shining British 
example, not meiitioncj by the author, is 
the report of the panel on road pricing. 
“ The greatest cnniribiitioD of the authors 
in this area,” Profes'^or Baumol remarks, 
** has been to prove that one can make 
progress in dealing with these problems and 
to work our compromises which are often 
ingenious and highly illuminating.” Thus 
the elegant constructs of the theorists in 
welfare economics do have their rough and 
ready counterparts in applied economics 
and the subject seems to have a greater 
vitality than it did a decade or so ago. 

Towards Independence 

The Making of Tanganyika 
By Judith Listowcl. 

Chotio atnl W'indus. 470 pages, ill\jMr;itt"d. 
50s. 

One cun imagine iliai when the Romans and 
the Normans came to Britain there were 
two things in particular that wc natives dis¬ 
liked: first and foremost that they took 
M»mc of our land—the fact that in many 
cases they made waste land giK>d and farmed 
it better than we did did not allay our dis¬ 
like ; a close second, the feoliug of inferiority 
they evoked because their superior 
strength and educuiion and technical ability, 
and because of the lordly way in which 
some of them beha^'cd. The llomuns and 
the Normans did much to iioprovc us. That 
did not make us lov; them, and it wps 
generations beloie we were leady 10 
acknowledge our debt. 

This is someihiu;.: wc ;.ll to r-.’fsum- 

ber when we are dealinu with nati<m;*lism 
in Africa. It is somcihing which 10 her 
credit I.ady Listowcl never forgets, and it 
is this as much as her fair and meticulous 
pursuit of fact that makes ibis such a valu¬ 
able and readable boo!:. As a history of 
the Tanganyikan part of Tanzania it is 
somewhat uneven and sketchy, but as a bio¬ 
graphy of Julius Xyercrc it deserves the 
attention and the admiration of us all. 
Rhodesia has made Africa everybody’s 
prc'blcm. 

Julius Nvcrcrc is one of the most amiable 
of men. A Roman Catholic, a scholar, a 
reasonable gentle moral man, he would have 
made a good Chancellor of a university. In 
norrnal circumstances it is doubtful, how¬ 
ever, if these qualities would have made a 
successful nationalist leader. But the cir¬ 
cumstances in Tanganyika were not normal, 
and Julius Nyerere was as it turned out 
the right man to take advantage of them. . 

It w'as always Britain's iiiienrion to grant 
independence eventually. It was the timing 
that was a matter of opinion. In 1925 that 
admirable Governor Donald Cameron 
preached “ Teach Africans to stand by 
themselves. When they can do that w'c 
must get out.” In 1046 Creech Ji.-ncs 

Continued on pa,ee 1219 




WHO ARE THE 
DECISION 

NIAKERS 


They aie, above all, infomned men, nourished on facts, stimulated by comment made confident by knowledge. Dail- 
THE FINANCIAL TIMES provides for these men a coherent picture of the business scene. Regular reports coverir 
science, industry, business, finance, trade. Facts about new products, processes, developments. News of politics ar 
world affairs. No comparable newspaper exists. THE FiNANCIAL TiMES is unique. 







People who know us well are not surprised to find 
vigorous stock trading in Ontario. Toronto's 
daily volume (5,186,020 shares) rivals New York's. 


Other people (we are told) think 
of Ontario, Canada, as a land of 
trappers packing their pelts to the 
trading post. It's a natural thought. 
Canadian wild mink is the finest in 
the world. So is our beaver and our 
otter. But we'd like a word with 


Ontario's highly mechanized tobacco indus¬ 
try flourishes in latitudes as far south as the 
French Riviera.The fully automated harvest¬ 
er pictured below, designed and built in 
Ontario, is expected to revolutionize tobacco 
harvesting throughout the world. 



The University of Toronto's Institute for 
Aerospace Studies is acclaimed interna¬ 
tionally. Space scientists abroad are keenly 
interested in one of the Institute's current 
projects. Likely result: a mathematical equa¬ 
tion to represent the human pilot in flight. 



you about that trading post image. 
Pictured at left is the Toronto Stock 
Exchange, a trading post without 
a dog sled in sight. As exchanges 
go. it's pretty big, with the second 
heaviest share volume in North 
America. But this is not the only kind 



Gene Littler shoots his way to victory in the 
$100,000 Canadian Open Golf Tournament 
at Ontario's beautiful Mississaugua course. 
Also in the field for this 61st Open: Devlin, 
Nicklaus, Palmer, Player, Snead and 138 
others. 


of progress that is impressive about 
Ontario. For instance: insulin was 
discovered here and the space suit 
was invented here. Still more devel¬ 
opments which help make Ontario 
a province of steady growth and 
.opportunity are pictured below. 


This unique buckle joint, developed in 
Cooksville. Ontario, makes a pipeline joint 
stronger than the pipe Itself and it's all done 
in 60 seconds, on site, without using yokes, 
threads, latches, couplings, flanges, or even 
welding. 
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POLYSAR products are everywhere 
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this one holds water out...or in 



It’s a PoLYSAR Butyl membrane. It can keep a building dry, 
or conversely, hold the water in a swimming pool. 

It can line a canal, an irrigation ditch or a railway tunnel. 

It is made from one of the many Polysar Synthetic Rubbers 
which are proving their value in so many diverse industries. 

Our technical men go out into the field and work with manufacturers: 
contributing, advising, and helping to solve problems. 

Manufacturers in practically every industry have called on the 
services of Polysar technical specialists who will continue to contribute, 
with increasing frequency, to the development 
of new and better end-products throughout the world. 


POLYSAR INTERNATIONAL S.A • FRIBOURG SWITZERLAND 


POLYSAR 


Synthetic Rubbers * Resins ■ Chemicals 


MaiwfaeiunntJaeiliiifH: Sariiin, (lanada; SiraslHiurK, France; Antwerp, Urlgium. Tfthnieal aervtcF ujBUrft tn: Sarnia, Canada; London, Kngluul; Vienna, Auairla; Tokyo, Japan; Akron, U.S.A. 
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“viM.-alised ihe new ora of one of gradual 
"sysicmaiic preparation for independence be¬ 
fore the end of the century.” In 1954 
Julius Nyorere asked ihc United Nations for 
independence in twcniy-fivc years. 'Fhai 
'ranganyika became free in 1961 without 
bloodshed and without a shot being tired 
was due mainly to two things. The first 
was that after Sue/ and ("yprus most people 
and politicians in Britain wanted to shed 
their imperial coinmitincms as soon ns they 
decently could: the second that Julius 
Nyercrc had the temperament and the wit 
to see that in this situation a moderate ap¬ 
proach was the quickest and the best. In 
this he was helped by many people and 
particularly. Lady Listowel tells us, by Iain 
Maclcod and Richard Turnbull, the last 
Governor of Tanganyika. The real problem 
therefore was not with the British. It was 
with African extremists and the riff-raff 
which jiim|)cd on the TANU bandwagon. 
It was President Nyerere's inabilirv, and 
sometimes his unwillingness, to deal with 
rhem forceriilly enough when he was seek¬ 
ing independence that has been largely re¬ 
sponsible for his failure 10 cope w'lh il-cm 
afterwards. Lady Listowel's post-independ¬ 
ence chapters and appendices ma!*e vad 
reading, and one suspeers that there may 
be more sad chapters vet to ecime. 

The Fastest Grower 

Japan’s Leonomte Lxpansion 
F.y Ci. C:. Allen. 

Vnive^'nity Prc<<i for Clu:h.»m 
pages. 50s. 

Japan Lconomic Year t5>65 

Orfental lirottowisl^ ’’i'c'kvo. 324 pages. 
^JO CO. 

I’orti ait of Japan 

By Hakon Mielche. 

Jlahtri Jenkins. 2^9 pages. 35s. 

Professor Allen here brings to a further 
Mage his continuing work of description and 
analysis of the Japanese economy, which 
began with “ Japan’s Economic Recovery *' 
in 1958. At that time. Professor .Mien 
presented an illuminating account of the 
differences Tand, despite all that had 
happened, the continuing identities) of 
japan’s economic tirganisaiion before and 
after the war. Now he rums to the 
unfamiliar problems that are peiplcxing 
Japan as it enters a new phase of economic 
develupmenl, with rcconstruciicn over, 
immense material losses made goml. a 
fantastic technological gap filled from (n\'r- 
seas, and a new dimension of scale in 
modern manufacture from steel to chemi¬ 
cals. and from man-made fibres to 
c’ccironics. 

How much all this owed to American 
“ special procutcmein ” demand and to the 
invcsnneni bc’om of the middle fifties was 
<.id history. For the accelerated devclop- 
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menr since that time, Professor Allen 
distinguishes eight factors: imported tech¬ 
niques ; high uivestmcnt and saving ; quick 
returns from investmciu ; lots of labour 
increasingly better used ; the return of big 
business Zatbcitsu : a nionciarv mechaniiim 
capable of producing sharp responses ; soft 
fiscal policies : and controls over trade and 
paymcnls. 

bn many of these factors there now enter 
some question marks. A labour force that 
IS less submissive is no longer cheap.” A 
state that has kepi (Uic of the way of 
industrial expansion by limiting public 
sector investment is under increasing 
pressure to provide more houses and roads, 
'i'he Zaibuisu arc becoming concerned 
«tbout the problems of seniority and 
management, for the Japanese now live 
longer and a commitment of lifetime 
employment increasingly inhibits economic 
change. And the open door policy (though 
With the door no more than ajar still for 
many import items) has reduced the power 
itf the weapons of control that the Japanese 
iiuthoriiics were able to use with such 
immediacy to correct balance of payments 
i roubles during J.ipan\ decade of 
prodigious growth. 

Japan’s mind is still split between the 
graces and obligations of a irudiiional 
socivMy and ihe tension, economic, social 
and political, that is growing together with 
its modern economy. Its denutciacy must 
still be rcg.Jirded as iciiuiiive. And its 
economic achievcmmi, founded in the lei- 
nvents of the Mciji era a cemuty apn, which 
brc.ught material progress into hame.>s with 
A certain nnbililv of lulioiuil purpose, rests 
on ih.’ same b:oad I’vundations lodav. Will 
ihev leinam firm enough 10 meet the 
r e.sujvs til iiinjcrn iiidiistrial society ? 

1*4U- ih-'s* who keep i-.br...Tsi o\' Japan's 
t.o.iornic chiugc'-. the Japan Ixonomic 
>oar Rtuih is iii.pei.jiive. 'T'he 1965 issue 


records the difficulties that have hit stcci. 
electric appliances and cameras, examines 
the weight of the external deficit very 
frankly, and is revealing !oi> on many of 
Japan’s social problems. 

.Mr Mielche's book is lightweght travel 
writing, mainly of Gin/a-geisha st>k’. 'The 
pictures arc good—but then they invanablv 
are. 

Ancestors 

Ancient lluropc : b'nmt the tlixnntwiyf 
Ayjii'nitnvc to Chts.<u’ii/ Antt^ptny 

By Sluari I'iggoti, 

Edinhurffh University Pi css. 366 pages, 
illustrated. 42s. 

Professor Piggott has produced a magnificent 
survey of barbarian Europe. Starting with 
the beginnings of agriculture, he traces the 
prehistory of the various cultures that occu ¬ 
pied the huge under-developed area s-lrcich- 
ing from the Steppes to Ireland, until their 
final ci^nqucM by the civilising Romans. 
.Mihouch int.-nded for .students and excel¬ 
lently documented, the references have 
been <i} arrang.'d that they do not distract 
• he non-spjcialist from the main text. There 
is no aiicinpi to ciwcr the whole field of 
I'urepean prehistory in detail ; rather Pro- 
lessor rigi;r.ii has selected those cultures 
and mrvciiHMiis of popul.iiions that s^'orn 
to him the miv.t significant, and has pre¬ 
sented them with much now and unfamiliar 
evidence .pnuicularly from Ivasiern Europ: 
br.uuil'ully handled to produce a convineng 
svnihesiv that will provide the conte\! ftir 
.'.11 rnime detailed work in the field. 

'J'hese non lii.’Mi'c cultures living i'u the 
fringes of the civilised world of the Near 
l‘!s: and !j! the .VU*..1’Tcrr.inean litp ra). 
Ci'usian Iv ^.cni-.MTicd with warf.ire and ».»id- 
iny, a.-c no; so c-; >ric and remote |)^ 
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as wc mi^tir tike co think. Apart from such 
well known survivals as place names, some 
of the social forms have survived. In 1953^ 
within sight of Oxford, a wagon burial to(^ 
place identical in form with those of the 
Hailstatc culture of about the sixth century 
Bc. And the Celts., whose development 
and migrations dominate the second half of 
the bo^, are of course direct ancestors of 
TSanyi^f us. 

The ^ates, drawings and tDAps are excel¬ 
lent and profuse, but this is far from the 
glossy, over-simplified, gorgeously illus¬ 
trated books on archaeology that have be¬ 
come so popular recently. It is an original, 
closely ai^ued and very important statement 
of what conclusions we may legitimately 
draw from^ the archaeological record about 
our batbarian past. It is probably the best 
book about European prehistory since Gor¬ 
don Ohslde, and like his books, it provides 
t very readable and fascinating accoimt for 
the layman, while being original and stimu¬ 
lating to the specialist. 

Taxing Fortunes 

EsCnte and Gift Taxadon: 

A Comparative Sti 4 dy 

Edited by G. S. A. Wheatcroft. 

Sweet and Maxwell, Q* British Tax 
Review *’ Guides No. 3.) 167 pages. 35s. 

This book embodies the results of a study 
by separate specialists of estate and gift 
taxation in Australia, Canada, Great Britain 
and the United States. In four chapters 
specialists of the four countries describe 
their respective systems of estate and gift 
taxation ; in the two last chapters Professor 
Wheatcroft compares the four systems and 
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puts forward proposals for a system of estate 
and gift taxation. Throughout, the book is 
concerned primarily with the legal machin¬ 
ery of estate and gifts taxation, given that 
the primary aim of the system is ro apply 
a significant measure of progressive taxation 
to de wealth—as opposed to the income— 
of an individual once in every generation " 
and, as a secondary aim, is ''designed to 
encourage the spreading of wealth by gifts 
dujLng an individual's lifetime.’* 

Heavy taxation of wealth is inevitably 
extremely complex since ownership of 
wealth can take many guises; and when 
heavy taxation is involved, it is relatively 
rare for such ownership to take any simple 
and unambiguous form (The considerable 
intricacies of discretionary and other trusts, 
gifts from companies, etc., used to mask 
beneficial ownership vi wealth in order to 
avoid taxation are set forward in Professor 
Wheatcroft’s chapters with enviable lucidity 
and concision.) Even if one allows for this 
complexity, all four of the systems described 
are manifestly imperfect in attempting to 
achieve their objectives. However, the 
British seems by far the most inefilcient and 
irrational. Despite—or because of?—^its 
extremely high rates of tax, the avenues of 
avoidance are so many that it would be hard 
to pay them even if one wanted to. The 
British system makes no attempt to tax gifts 
passing five years before death, arbitrarily 
reduces rates to 55 per cent of their normal 
level for agricultural property, allows easy 
avoidance by acquisition of works of art or 
growing timber, etc., etc. As Professor 
Wheatcroft remarks " one cannot help feel¬ 
ing that the legislature in Britain has, pos* 
sibly unconsciously, felt unable to close 
loopholes in the tax structure since it was 
politically undesirable to reduce the rates.” 


-THE- 

Unarmed Invasion 

A SLIRVI A’ Ol- AFRO-ASIAN IMNfKiRATION 

by LORD ELTON 

*As important in its way as Sir John Seeley’s 
EXPANSION oi- ENGLAND. The trcmendous social and 
humanitarian problems -now only at their inception 
—created by this gigantic and sudden influx into 
Britain of peoples of other lands need to bc seen, to 
bc understood, in the light of history. What they 
imply for all of us, native and settlor alike, and what 
their solution may bc, is the theme of this remarkable 
book.’- . l;7/w illustr ati o r.ONnoN news. 
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Yet though these major loopholes have beeu 
left untouched, minor loopholes have been 
the subject of massive anti-avoidance legis¬ 
lation with the result that we have ended 
by getting the worst of all possible worlds— 
a system that is highly ineffective but at the 
same time highly cosdy and complex. 

In the last chapter Professor Wheatcroft 
gives his proposals for a system of estate 
and gifts taxation. They amount to a re¬ 
duction in the existing death duties and the 
introduction of a gifts tax at a progressive 
rate (possibly half of estate duties) based on 
the aggregate gifts over a lifetime. A par¬ 
ticularly commendable feature of these pro¬ 
posals is the realistic detail in which Fro- 
lessor Wheatcroft discusses the many intri¬ 
cate legal problems involved—as, for 
example, the problems of Intermarital gifts 
and the manipulation of companies to re¬ 
duce death duty liability. It is all the more 
surprising, therefore, that he does not dis¬ 
cuss the avoidance of tax by a change of 
domicile. Much wealth can be conven^tly 
transferred when its present owner reaches 
the age of retirement at which time he is 
most mobile. If the liability for the gifts 
tax lies with the donor, there would be 
nothing to prevent the latter from uking 
up a favourable tax domicile and transfer¬ 
ring his wealth to his heirs from diere. Un¬ 
less this major loophole could be closed 
death duties would remain as at present— 
still an optional tax for all who are inter¬ 
nationally mobile. 

Apart from the problems of avoidance, 
this book ought to be supplemented by 
further careful ^alysis of the basic objec¬ 
tives which the Dook assumes to underlie 
tax policy: progressive taxation of wealth 
and the encouragement of early dispersal 
of private fortunes. We should inquire 
carefully into precisely what advantages are 
I to be achieved from heavier taxation of 
I wealth and whether the benefits are com- 
! mensurate with the costs. Similarly, it may 
well be that the dispersal of fortunes is in¬ 
clined to place additional demands on the 
real resources of the community—ten bene- 
! ficiarics with £50,000 each are likely to 
spend more of die total amount than one 
beneficiary with half a million. 

This study into the legal problems of 
reform was j^id for in part by the Ameri¬ 
can Treasury. It might be indicative of a 
similar and highly commendable empiri¬ 
cism if HM Treasury financed a similar 
study into the economic and empirical 
questions involved. 

OTHER BOOKS 

Yearbook of Astronomy, 1966. Edited by 
Patrick Moore. Eyre and Spottistvoode. 189 
pages. 25s. 

■ The Biology of Viruses. By Kenneth M, 
! Smith. Oxford University Press. (Home 
I University Library.) 149 pages. 12s. 6d. 

' The Philosophy of Hegel. By G. R. G. Mure. 
: Oxford University Pres.s. (Home University 
Library.) 223 pages. 12s. 6d. 

I The Romans. Edited by J. P. V. D. Balsdon 
I C. A. Watts. (The New Thinker's Library.) 
; .302 pages, illustrated. 15s. 
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Let Hertz put you In the driver’s seatl 



All over Europe, more and 
more people are jumping 
at the chance to use Hertz... 


... because people are fast discovering the easiest, most 
economical way to get from point to point is in a Hertz car. 
Rent a shiny Hertz Opel, Vauxhall or other fine car in one 
place in the U.K. or Europe, drive where you like, then leave 
it with Hertz anywhere else. It’s the Hertz Rent-lt-Here Leave- 
It-There service. And with a Hertz charge card, you aie 
instantly recognized at over 2000 Hertz stations world wide. 
Head for the sunny bright Hertz sign, r. 
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THOUSANDS OF FXPERTS 
AT TOUR SERVICE 


mm 

Tim- 


MimiH 
BWER 
TIH 

wnoi 

\Mien you went to escape the hum drum for the big drum, 
got going in style with Alitalia. Fast end foremost with 
all jet services to all parts ol AInca. 26 flights o wooh 
to 16 destinarions~by Rolls-Royce powered super 
DC-8s and Caravelles. 

BmiiiMf-wiM 

We cany you and your messnne to Africa's most 
iinpmiant in(iu.<;ii'al centres. Aiuf 'vhon you fly with us. 
time IS on youi siiiq. To Ncinobi in iioder 121'uurs 
flying iinio. To Juhcinnesbuiij m undor 1U kurs. 

Wb help you close ilie deal iiuitkbr. 

PiMiurt-wiat 

As for lioliiiays, an almost lim'>iloss choice. Come ond 
see wtiera Stanley presumed on I •vingitone. Or, it 
yuu'ic giimo fur new o\perienre.f, vee the wild life in 
the national paits of Kenya. Tan/dnia. See .Aliica on 
on all'iiii.lusive "Afiii a Culls" Umr. Semi for the 
flee brocluire (till in the I'oiipon Ijimuvv) and booh 
Ihrougli your travel Ageni touiunuiv. 


Dostinalion-wiot 


Alitiilie fly reiioiariy to : 

1 Johannasbutg 


Accra 


i Khartoum 

* 

Addis Ababa 

rh 

1 Lagos 

* 

Bennhazi 

Mr 

; Leopoldvillo 

* 

Cairo 

M: 

Mogadishu 

:}c 

Dakar 

* 

Nairobi 

:|r 

Dar Es Salaam 

* 

i Tripoli 

* 

Entebba 


Tunis 

:k 


To: Alitniia Aivlinefl 

ISI Ruyint Stroct. Unilon W 1 

rii.i I- •• 0 r .’. •( •> .-'.f 
*'Aliii-a irCs" itiJiK bi. .•na. 

BdtW . 

AdiifotpS . 


Vaur Travul Apunt hnowc AllUliu. 
So If yoo'ri llyloii. go anil ooo 
kin. Or coll ot Aliulio'o oHicoi f« 
Lomloo. SiroilaglioNi, Moiicfiosioi. 
Btaegowor Oohlio. 
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Now you can get 
events 'taped' for repeated 
showings and analysis 

An important development in professional video tape recorders enables Peto Scott 
to offer a complete sound and vision recording system at a price well within the 
most modest budget. In spite of its operating simplicity, the system provides reliable^ 
high quality records - faster and more economically than with film. Exciting new 
possibilities are opened . . . lectures, experiments, operations, rehearsals, sporting 
events - all these and more can be recorded for repeated showings, and for detailed 
analysis and appraisal. Peto Scott are renowned for their high performance profes¬ 
sional recording systems. Their equipment is used extensively in law courts, 
broadcasting and recording studios, airports and similar organizations. Whatever 
your recording need, visual and/or sound. Peto Scott can tailor the system to meet 
that need, economically and efficiently. 


The uses for Peto Scott Private Channel TV are as 
varied as industry itself. Tailored systems are 
currently being used for railway surveillance (against 
hooliganism), for production control, for night 
security, for transmissions to overflow audiences, 
for traffic flow checks. 


Communicate and sell 



A sound system is a vital part of the equipment in 
any large retail operation. Peto Scott have the 
equipment, the personnel and the experience 
required to provide integrated sound systems for any 
situation. 


i 


Contact 

Poto Scott 

Peto Scott Limited, Addlestone Road, 

Wbybridgo. Surrey. Telephone: Weybridge 45511 

Peto Scott supply sound pnd vision systems educational aids, video tape recorders and the Eidophor cmema-screen TV 
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BUSINESS BRIEF 


The Fed*s decision to raise its discount rate brought a sharp initial 
reaction from the White House. But after a frenzied first hour^ 

Wall Street took it calmly. So did sterling, by mid-week recovering 
its early losses. 

Japan*s stock market, having bounced up and down for some time, 
this week was mostly doum—reacting to the Finance Minister's 
warnings on speculation. 

Feeling the bite of sanctions, the Smith regime this tveek announced 
that it cou!d not honour its debts in London and to the World Bank 
and that payment for Rhodesian exerts would have to be made 
in non^sterling convertible currencies. 


EXPORTS ON THE NEVER-NEVER 


Credit has become the new dimen¬ 
sion in export competition. Im¬ 
mediately postwar there was no 
need of it—in a seller’s market. 
Exporting then really was fun. 
Anyway, easy. Buyers took what 
they could get, cash on the barrel¬ 
head. But not for long. Conti¬ 
nental and Japanese competitors 
re-entered world markets. At the 
same time, ambitious development 
plans in the poorer countries called 
for heavier foreign purchases than 
their aid resources could cover. 
This gap could not be filled in the 
world’s capital markets. Not in 
the 1950S. Nor in the 1960s. 
Exporters themselves began to be 
pressed to step in with credits for 
longer and longer periods. They 
in turn have pressed for—and got 
—^government support. 

Large credits for shipments of ex¬ 
pensive capital equipment ro the 
new developing countries often in- 
\'olve risks that few companies are 
willing to take on alone. Morc- 
over, contracts can be too big to 
be financed wholly, or even largely, 
by a single company. Exporters 
of such capital goods have needed 
10 find someone willing to either 
(i) lend direct to the overseas 
buyer, or (2; discount promissory 
notes made by the importer, or 
(3) discount accepted bills of ex¬ 
change drawn by the exporter him¬ 
self. In practice, either a special 
institution or a pool of banks. 

Government Action 

Governments have paved the way 
with increasingly liberal export 
credit insurance schemes. Not 
without qualms. After all, the 
point of export drives is to earn 
foreign exchange. And the longer 
ihc credit, the longer the lag before 


payment find.s its way into the re- 
serves of the exporting country. 
In the first instance, a plus on the 
export side of the balance of pay¬ 
ments accounts is cancelled by a 
minus in the private investment 
column. 

Nevertheless at least 14 mafor in¬ 
dustrial countries now have exten¬ 
sive export credit insurance 
schemes, covering short-term and 
medium-term contracts. Most 
have by now been stretched to in¬ 
clude credit for more than 5 years 
for elaborate projects—such as the 
sale and assembly of complete 
plants. Such long-term facilities 
now exist in Austria, Belgium, 
Canada. France, Germany. Italy, 
Japan, Norway, Sweden, Britain 
and the United States. The table 
on the next page compares some 
of the main export credit insurance 
schemes. 

Credit Insurance 

Export credit insurance »‘chcmcs 
may be run directly by government 
departments or indirectly by pri¬ 
vate companies acting on the gov- 
tmmenrs behalf. Risks arc of 
three kinds: (i) commercial, (2; 
political and catastrophic, (3) 
economic and transfer. Figures in 
the tabic of insurance coverage 
refer 10 insurance given to the 
exporter under oidinary policies. 
But there arc some special policies 
with even wider coverage—notably 
Britain’s unconditional 100 V.. 
guarantees to banks. 

Commercial risks arc of insolvency 
or default of the buyer (only 
Austria and Holland insure against 
non-acccptancc of goods). Most 
insurance schemes cover both 
kinds of commercial risks (al¬ 
though Germany and Belgium ex¬ 


Insured exports- 

as a X of .total 

30 — 


X 

BMTAIN 

• 


20 — 

- 

- 

- 

rilANCE« 


10 — < 

-W.GEnMANf 

•WITgEMLAUD^ 


- UNITfOSTATESn 
giLGIUM^ 

NETHiRLANDG 

^AUSTRIA 

0- 

FCANADA 


clude private default and Italy and 
Switzerland insolvency or default 
c>f private buyers). The exporter 
iv usually expected to bear a larger 
portion of commercial risks ^16- 
25''.J than of political risks (5- 
» 5 %)- 

In the last resort it is always the 
government that insures against 
ixilirical risk.s such as changes in 
import controls, war or revolution. 
Virtually every government docs 
so. .Most cover transfer difficul¬ 
ties. Fewer insure purely econo¬ 
mic risks. Lo>ses from exchange 
rate fluctuations arc covered in 
France, Holland and Switzerland ; 
in certain circumstances, also in 
l>enmark, Germany and Sweden, 
Losses from transport faults arc 
covered in Britain, America. 
Sw'cdcn, Switzerland and Japan. 
Only France and Italy insure 
against price increases during pro¬ 
duction of the export. 

As a rule services as well as goods 
may be insured. Contract work 
and stockbuilding abroad are 
covered in most countries. Spend- 
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ing on market research abroad is 
covered in Britain, Denmark, 
France and Norway. France also 
covers expenditure overseas on the 
installation of plants. Italy and 
Japan insure against losses on the 
study and preparation of engineer¬ 
ing projects. 

Premiums vary widely. They tend 
CO be lower on global or turnover 
policies—generally covering goods 
sold on short-term contracts—than 
on specific policies tailored to 
individual inediuin-term contracts. 
But only rough international com*- 
parisons can be made. In Ger¬ 
many, the premium on an all-risk 
policy to cover pa3fments up to 
6 months from a private buyer is 
i] %. In France insurance against 
political risks ranges from 0.12% 
to 0.45% ; against commercial 
risks another 0.3% to i\% on 
credit operations up to 120 days. 
Britain is cliaap. Premiums on 
comprehensive policies up to 6 
months average 0.28% ; rates on 
specific policies for 5 years' instal¬ 
ment credit (and a pre-shipment 
period of up to 2 years) run at no 
more than 11 % for sound markets 
and 4/% for the weakest). 

Italy too is rockbonom ; premiums 
range from 0.1% to liVo on all 
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policies. But Italian coverage is 
not $0 wide as British. 


Credit Finance 

.Armed with a government guaran¬ 
tiee, the exporter must still get the 
actual finance. If he's looking for 
short-term money—up to 6 months 
—his banker will normally regard 
the insurance policy as sufficient 
collateral. Such short-term finance 
still., accounts for the bulk of all 
export credit operations. But 
bankers in most countries are re¬ 
luctant to tie up any large amounts 
of money for 5 years or more, 
especially as none of the ordinary 
government export credit insur¬ 
ance policies protect the bank 
against all risks. 

Special arrangements to facilitate 
medium-term and longer-term ex¬ 
port finance have been hammered 
out io moat industrial countries. 
Either (i) a special institution has 
been set up with government 
funds, or (2) existing financial 
institutions have been given special 
direct guarantees and access to re¬ 
financing facilities at the central 
bank. Italian exporters can dis¬ 
count their INA-insured paper at 
a series of specialised medium- and 
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long-term aedit institutions (IMI. 

Mediobanca, Bfcbanca). These in 
turn can rediscount credits to ex¬ 
porters up to 5 years and direct 
credits to importers tip to 10 years 
with die government-underwritten 
Modiocredito. Germany’s Aus- 
fuhrkredit AG, a consortium of 23 
banks, has limited rediscount facili¬ 
ties at the Bundesbank. French 
banks have very generous facilities 
at the Bank of France.' Moreover, 
since April, 1964, the French credit 
institute COFACE, has been able 
directly to insure banks (up to 
100% on political risks) on their 
loans to overseas buyers. 

Britain has capped a series of 
special unconditional guarantees to 
banks by more liberal rediscount 
facilities at the Bank of England. 

The net effect has been to relieve 
the banks not only of the risks but 
also the liquidity impact of 
medium- and long-term export 
credits. (Hopes to extend direct 
bank guarantees to cover short¬ 
term loans as well are snarled in 
administradve tangles.) The result, 
as intended, has been to unlock 
bank finance and lower its cost. 

Britain’s export, credit facilities 
now compare well widi those 
anywhere. 


EXPORT CREDIT INSURANCE COMPARED . 

Maximum parcentage of cover on risks 



Insurer 

Type of 
organisation 

Commer¬ 

cial 

Political 

Economic 

Other 

Main riaka 
excluded 

Max. length of 
credits (years) 

Britain 

Export Crudits 
Guarantee Dept. 
(ECGD) 

Government 

department 

90 

95 

95 

50% of losses on 
export promotion 

Losses on exchange 
fluctuations 

5 (occas. 7. or 
more to " match " 
competitors) 

United 

States 

Eximbank; Foreign 
Credit Insurance 
Asso. (FCIA) 

Autonomous 
govt, agency; 
asso. of private 
insurance cos. 

90 

short-term 

95 

medium- 
term 85 

short-term 

95 

medium- 
term 85 



5 (occas. 15) 

W. Germany Hermns 

Varsicherung AG; 
Deutsche Revision 
und Treubend AG 

Private corps, 
acting on 
government's 
behalf 

Private 80 
Public 80 

90 

85 

Preshipment 
manufacturing risks 
(85% of cost) 

Default of private 
buyers 

5 (occas. 12;up to 
20 on 

investments) 

France 

Compagnie Private corp. but 

Francaiso government's 

d'Assurance pour le agent for 
Commerce political risks 

Exterieur (COFACE) 

Private 80 
Public 80 

Private 90 
Public 95 

Private 80 
Public 90 

50% of loss on market 
exploration 100% on 
losses on cost rises 
above 20% 

Default of private 
buyers 

5 (occas. 7-10) 

Italy 

Instituto Nazionale 
dalle Assicurazioni 
(INA) 

Govt, agency 

Public 8S 

85 

85 

60% of losses on cost 
increases or planning 
studies 

Private insolvency 
or default 

5 (more for major 
products) 

Belgium 

Office National du 
Ducroise (OND) 

Public organ, 
with govt, 
guarantee 

75 

(exception¬ 
ally 80-85) 

90 

90 


Default of private 
buyers; exchange 
fluctuations 

5 (more for major 
products) 

Netherlands Nederlaiidse 

Crediet verzeksring 
Maatschappij NV 
(NCM) 

Private co. but 
state reinsures 
some risks 

90 

90 

90 

90% on non- 
acceptance of goods 


5 


Japan 


Ministrv of Trade Government 
and Industry (MITI) department 


90 


90 •• 90 


10 
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1$ this the car youVe been waiting for? A 
car that's big and beautiful and seats six in 
easy comfort? A car that glides along 
motorways with scarcely more than a 
discreet purr? A car that out-accelorates 
practically every other saloon on the road? 

You've been waiting for the new Cresta. 
By VauxhalL 

It's big. Long. Spacious. Four extra inches 
of shoulder room, but no wider than the 
previous Cresta. 30 cubic feet of boot I 


The new Cresta is all luxury motor car. 
Sleek. Stylish. Roomy. Fast. Turn on the 
power. Six cylinders with 140 b.h.p. eager 
to serve you. 

There's a choice of 3«speed column- change 
with or without oveidrive, or 4-speed all 
synchro with floor-mounted lever. If you 
want to let the car do all the work, have 
your Cresta with Powerglide. woiid's 
smoothest automatic tiansmission. And 
power steering too. if you wish. 

There are two models to choose from. 


The Cresta with single headlamps. The 
Cresta de Luxe with twin headlamps and 
special luxury features. Both have what 
you're looking for in luxury motoring. 
Cresta £956.2.11 

Cresta de Luxe £1058.17.1 

Paces include P.T. and ere ex-works. 

See your Vauxhall dealer and book a trial 
run. 

VAUXHALL BRED FOR SUCCESS. 
-BEnER THAN EVER FOR SB. 
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The World’s 
your Oyster 


(to minquofe Shakmpeare) 



. . . when dealing with 
The Hongkong Bank Group. 
The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation was founded lOO 
years ago in Hong Kong - but today The Group has Branches and 
Representative Offices spanning the world. With unique experience 
of all aspects of banking in the Middle and Far East - The Group 
can provide the latest information and expert advice to all interested 
in trade and finance in these areas. 

THE HONQKONO BANK GROUP 


THE HONGKONO AND SHANGHAI BANKING 
CORPORATION 

HEAD OFFICE: HONG KONG 
LONDON OFFlCt:: 9 GPACKCHURCIl STREICT KCH 

THE HONGKONO AND SHANGHAI BANKING 
CORPORATION OF CALIFORNIA 

HFAD OFFICE: 180 SANSOMK STREET SAN FRANCISCO 
aiSi WEST SEVENTH STREET LOS ANGELES 

MERCANTILE BANK LIMITED 

HEAD OFFICE: 15 CRACECHURCH STREET L0NI3ON EC3 
WEST END HHANCII: 123 PALL MALL LONDON SiWl 



THE BRITISH BANK OF THE MIDDLE EAST 

HEAD OFFICE: 7 KING WILLIAM STREET LONDON EC4 
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Bankers of Salisbury 

A financial report from our special correspondent in Rhodesia 
describes the impact that financial sanctions have had on 
Salisbury so far—and what they may mean for jobs and living 
standards in a bleak new year 


O VER the past week the brutal realities of British sanctions 
have finally been driven home to Mr Smith and his 
colleagues, though not as yet to the ordinary Rhodesian. The 
body blow came last Fridiy when control of the Rhodesian 
Reserve Bank was transferred to a new board in London. 
Significandy the only member of that board who has been 
attacked here in Salisbury is Sir Sydney Caine, and he was 
spawned predictably by that den of iniquity the London 
School of Economics. Of Lords Poole and Harcourt and the 
other City eminences, in whom Rhodesians had placed such 
fond hopes, there was hardly mention at all. The move has 
reduced the colony overnight to a literally hand to mouth 
dependence on the foreign exchange it so vitally needs to 
keep its economy going at all. And in spite of the asserdon 
made in a melodramatic television broadcast on Monday night 
by Mr Wrathall, the Minister of Finance, all the evidence 
suggests that the authorities here were caught totally unawares 
and in fact did not at first fully understand all the implicadons 
of the central bank take-over. Nothing made this more clear 
than Mr Wrathall's would-be comforting assurance that more 
than half of Rhodesia's £20 odd million of gold and con¬ 
vertible currencies had prudently been shifted out of London. 
The implied assumption was that the equivalent of some 
£11 million remained at the colony’s disposal. 

As the week has worn on, the facts of international central 
banking practice have come as a rude shock. Although the 
position has not yet been fully clarified, foreign banks with 
which Rhodesia had placed its official reserves are not 
apparently any longer accepting instructions about those 
balances from Mr Bruce, the Reserve Bank governor recog¬ 
nised by Mr Smith. South Africa may or may not eventually 
grant Rhodesia some form of financisd aid. But that would 
be a wholly different matter and as yet the South African 
Reserve Bank has apparendy shown itself no more willing 
than other banks abroad to take instructions from the Salisbury 
board of the Rhodesian Reserve Bank. As a result Rhodesia 
now has virtually no foreign exchange at all. The £9 million 
sterling held in London is controlled by the London board 
of the Rhodesian Reserve Bank. All or practically all of the 
£ii million sterling that had been banked elsewhere is now 
effectively frozen until the banks that hold it on their books 
are totally satisfied about the rightful control of those funds. 
All that now remains available in the kitty is a relatively 


insignificant amount in foreign exchange which Rhodesia's 
commercial banks had guardedly deposited on their own 
account in various financial centres. 

But these very small private reserves are literally irreplace¬ 
able in present circumstances and the commercial banks are 
understandably reluctant to run them down. Hence the 
series of crisis meetings this week between Mr Bruce and the 
commercial bankers in Salisbury. The bankers wanted 
assurances that any disbursements on behalf of customers out 
of their small precious stocks of foreign exchange would be 
made good by the Reserve Bank in Salisbury—^and the Reserve 
Bank then scuttled about desperately trying to find the funds 
necessary from day to day. Thus on Saturday, and again on 
Monday, some commercial banks in Salisbury suddenly 
stopped all foreign exchange transactions: by Tuesday they 
were once more issuing travellers’ cheques to Rhodesians and 
making some foreign remittances. 

W ITHOUT any reserves, Rhodesia must now rely on current 
earnings for current needs. And these earnings at a 
guess are now coming in at a rate of perhaps only £5 million 
a month instead of the normal £10 million or so a month. 
Thus imports, which likewise run at some ^9 million a month, 
are to be further reduced. The regulations are once more 
being hastily revised; and Rhodesian importers will get a rude 
shock when they see the quotas they have been allotted. 

Any foreign exchange earned by Rhodesia from now on will 
have to be placed into new accounts with foreign commercial 
banking correspondents (in Zurich and Paris ?)—new 
accounts over whose rightful ownership there can be no 
dispute. But the big problem is to tide the country over 
until March-April when sales of tobacco and sugar begin. 
Here a straw of Rhodesian hope is a plan which has been 
mooted to nationalise Rhodesian holdings of foreign securities 
in a fashion similar to that by which Britain’s dollar portfolio 
was created in the war. These Rhodesian-owned securities 
consist for the most part of British and South African securi¬ 
ties. And the British securities at least could not be sold at 
present. The hope therefore is that they might be pledged 
somewhere as collateral for a loan of foreign exchange. 'Fhe 
value of the securities is estimated at some £10 million 
sterling: just what, if anything, they may secure as a foreign 
exchange loan—and from whom ?—is ponderable. 
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Fur-ranging restrictions have already been pliced on im- corner, shops arc stocked with goods and staff are still needed, 
ports of consumer goods which account for some 17 per cent It is in January that the axe will begin to fall and in February 

of Rhodesia's imports. Now it is inevitable that deep cuts and March that the squeeze will tighten to critical proportions, 

must be made into imports of producers" goods which Ci)nimerce and industry employ the bulk of the white 

comprise some 70 per cent of total imports. 'Pie crisis is labour force. With a dwindling amount of foreign exchange 

compounded by the British regulations requiring prepayment to buy the imports needed to keep local commerce and manu- 

for all goods shipped to Rhodesia. Formerly, Rhodesian factoring going, lay-offs from the New Year onwards are 

importers commonly received generous credit terms of up to likely to be widespread, even though priority is to be given 

180 days on trade with London. Now Rhodesian wholesale to the employment of white breadwinners. Theoretically 

importers are trying to reduce credit to retailers here from Africans will be the first to go: to what extent whites will 

90 to 60 days, while the retailers are trying to reduce their indeed be willing to do “ munts" workremains to be seen, 

credit to individual customers from 60 to 30 days. In practice the first dismissals are likely to be the large number 

As yet the ordinary white Rhodesian has glimpsed the of married white women who bring in a second pay cheque 

seriousness of his situation only very dimly. Mr Smith talked for the luxuries of life. The present meagre flow of foreign 

on the radio on Wednesday of raising the price of his exports exchange is unlikely to increase until Marcb-April when the 

of coal to Zambia and other African countries, and said that tobacco and sugar crops go on sale. What they will fetch 

foreign workers (Rhodesia has over 250,000, mostly from then and from where is anyone’s guess. So is the white 

Zambia and Malawi) could be repatriated so that Rhodesians Rhodesian’s reaction once the Christmas illuminations go out 

could move into their jobs and thus mitigate the unemployment in Stanley Avenue and the dismissal notices begin to appear 

w'hich he admits must come. But Christmas is round the in his pay packet. 

Reserve Bank of London suspense account—^which serves Mr Wilson therefore, it is held ^at any Lo pdp n (dc; 

O EEN from London, Mr Wilson's Reserve well e no ugh. Thi s e^cc t ively fc£g2£S any cislofi to paY np on RloJcsian loans was 

W Saak ploy war neat, his Tfho3esian Rhodesian official assets held with foreign for the Treasury rather than Sir Sydney 

bankers eminently well chosen from the central banks. Those salted away with Caine. These father meaningless techni- 

soundest of men: and if this new essay in private banks in Switzerland and elsewhere calities aside, the interest should surety 

central banking innovation itself leaves a ®rc more elusive. They first have to be have been paid; cither London is respon- 

good deal of confusion, well, confusion is located—and with just one secretary-lawyer sible for Rhodesia or it is not. 

partly the aim of the exercise. The first the ^ndon Reserve Bank is hardly in a Equally, the still undecided question of 
thing that Sir Sydney Caine and his men position for a numbered account hunt yet. allowing remittance of pensions to Rhodesia 

have done is to make their presence known “ is, however, making known its legal claim could be further complicated by the 

to the rest ctf the central banking fraternity. there too. squabble over the authority of the Reserve 

Their credentials have already been But the central banking take-over has Bank. Suppose the Treasury allows 

accepted by the Bank of England, thereby also raised problems fur Britain. One is through a sterling cheque to pay the pen- 

relieving the Bank of its earlier embarrass- over Rhodesia's interest payments. Effec- sions. If the Standard Bank or Barclays 

ment in fulfilling the demands of the British tively, Rhodesia's decision not to instruct DCO pocket the sterling and instruct their 

government on the one hand and its bank- the Bank of England to meet its loan Rhodesian branches to pay out the equiva- 

ing client on the other: now the dilemma interest due on Monday was taken before lent in Rhodesian pounds, well and good: 

is sidestepped by withdrawing the client's the take-over w’as announced last Friday. and these banks may well welcome the 

credentials. Central banks abroad—includ- The fact remains that Salisbury now dis- opportunity to go long of sterling in order 

ing the Reserve Bank of South Africa—are poses of no sterling assets to make such to unload unwanted Rhodesian pounds, 

still studying London's claim to unique payments. Technically, the responsibility But if they are short of Rhodesian cash and 

authority with their lawyers: in the mean- belongs not 10 Sir Sydney Caine's Reserve sell the sterling cheque to the Salisbury 

time, with both London and Salisbury Bank—the agent for these loans in the past Reserve Bank, will Mr Bruce take it, when 

making claim to the same funds, the central has usually been a commercial bank rather Sir Sydney Caine can make out that the 

banks are likely to hold the money in a than the Rhodesian Reserve Bank. Formally cheque is really made out to him ? 


Don’t Shoot The Editor.. 


• But this is what the two magazine 


B ritain has around 2,500 weekly and monthly magazines 
(excluding the more esoteric variety), the majority trade 
or technical. Of the general, or consumer, magazines rather 
fewer than 200 are commercially significant—the yardstick 
being whether a copy can be bought casually from a large 
newsagent in the provinces. Very interesting things are now 
happening at both ends of the trade. 

The industry is dominated by Mr Cecil King's International 
Publishing Corporation, formed by the old Daily Mirror 
group when it successively bought up Amalgamated Press. 
Odhams, Newnes/Pearson and their many subsidiaries. IPC 
publishes more than sixty general magazines (including nearly 
all the big women's weeklies and monthlies^ and about 140 


publishing giants have done to the editors 
of their newest and glossiest magazines-—in 
the case of Lord Thomson’s ‘‘London Life” 
less than a month after it reached 
the bookstalls 

trade and technical journals; they account for no less than 
a third of the corporation's turnover and 40 per cent of its 
trading profit. But the company also owns very large printii^ 
works and has a substantial stake in the Reed Paper Group; 
it has the makings of a. vertically integrated organisation. 

Lord Thomson of Fleet—IPC's nearest rival—^has a 
smaller and less close-knit magazine business, which has both 
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advantages and drawbacks. In 19S9» the Thomson organi¬ 
sation's profits came largely from television^ but by 1964 a 
deliberate policy of diversification had reduced this share to 
only a quarter of the total. In this time Thomson accumu-. 
lated a mixed bag of technical magazines used as a springboard 
to launch others, so that the Thomson organisation now owns 
about 50 titles of this kind in Britain. The old established, 
and old-fashioned, Illustrated Newspapers (best known for 
Illustrated London News) was also acquired—everyone 
assumed to form the basis for a general, non-technical, pub¬ 
lishing house. During these acquisitions, which competitors 
unkindly described as cheque-book publishing, a number of 
printing works were taken over more or less accidentally ; but, 
because they were unsuitable for magazine printing, a majority 
interest in Thomson Printers was sold early this year to the 
British Printing Corporation. So Lord Thomson—^newspapers 
apart—is not lumbered with any printing capacity, in direct 
contrast to IPC. 

Not that he gets more than 10 per cent of his total trading 
profits from magazines, and this would not have given Mr 
Cecil King at IPC any sleepless nights—had it not been for 
Lord Thomson's obvious determination to grow. He was 
daring. IPC dominates the farming press, so two years ago 
a not-vcry-successful Thomson farming paper was deliberately 
translated into a serious journal aimed at progressive farmers. 
IPC is also strong on the water, so a Thomson boating maga¬ 
zine was invented, a weekly in newspaper format, printed by 
Mr Woodrow Wyatt’s group by web-offset litho, which gave 
it colour plus late news and a daily edition during Cowes 
week. Both arc doing well, both arc examples of shock tactics 
successfully used in staid and conservative markets ripe for 
the shocking. 

These forays into IPC territory were gratifying, but unsatis¬ 
fying. The big money lies in the glittering market for women 
and advertisements directed at women ; and Lord I'homson 
could hardly claim to be a serious magazine publisher without 
a woman’s magazine. He was at one time said to be attempt¬ 
ing to buy the National Magazine Company, the Hearst sub¬ 
sidiary that publishes Good Housekeeping and Harper s in 
Britain. The great women’s weeklies, plus some monthlies, 
are the backbone of the IPC empire and must account for at 
least half its magazine turnover. But they are dinosaurs left 
over from an earlier stage of evolution and it, would be 
unthinkable—and the cost would be incalculable—to attempt 
to launch one from scratch today. So what Lord Thomson 
did was to call in the American Cowles Magazines to help 
him launch the monthly Family Circle in supermarkets and 
grocery chains last year: it has now become the largest selling 
women's monthly paper, beating IPC. But it cannot have co.st 
him much less than £$00,000 to launch, and it will not start 
making profits until its third year (although there have been 
rumours, firmly denied, that another consumer magazine 
would be launched—possibly in Scotland: unlike Family 
'Circle, but like other newcomers in the field, it would be 
distributed free and thus rely entirely on advertising revenue). 
The cost of Family Circlets launching seems to have shaken 
the Thomson organisation, so that when it came to launching 
another, mainly .woman-oriented, journal, the money-bags 
stayed shut. Thus the new London Life was, from the outset, 
a deprived child. 

Part of Lord Thomson's predicament is that magazines 


can still be published easily and cheaply by a lot of other 
people. With the exception of the few very large circulation 
ones, most are printed by general printers. In large parts of 
the industry there is excess capacity and, to a medium-sized 
letterpress primer, a monthly magazine offers an opportunity 
to improve the utilisation of his plant and releases him from 
the expense and worry of seeking a succession of one-off 
jobbing contracts. So he gives credit, sometimes a lot of it: 
the printer of at least one Sunday colour supplement has a 
considerable stake in it. For a small local magazine, the printer 
might extend credit of, say six months, a matter of perhaps 
3^2,000. After all, Gutenburg himself was a jobbing printer 
whose Bible turned out to be a best seller but whose tenken 
Fust, foreclosed before the job was complete and so took all 
the profits. 


I T is still profitable to stay in small magazine publishing— 
after a fashion. The magazines get revenue both from the 
sale of copies and from advertisements. Nominally the more 
copies sold, the more charged for advertisement space. But if 
sales fall, the publisher may not be in any great hurry to adjust 
his advertisement rates downwards, and he saves handsomely 
from a reduced paper and printing bill. This is why so many 
magazines are reluctant to die—it pays just to stay alive. 
There are many suspected of printing little more than 
voucher copies to satisfy their advertisers. Since probably at 
least eighty per cent of this kind of magazine publisher’s 
revenue comes from adverti.scments, a magazine whose 
advertisement rate is based on 5,000 copies sold, but which 
in fact has a circulation of only 2,500, will be making good 
profits at the advertiser’s expense. This encourages the pro¬ 
liferation of titles ; trade and technical papers have flourished 
by growing ever more specialised and sub-dividing like 
amoebae. Hardly a month passes without some new journal to 
cover a newly-discovered facet of an old trade ; the building 
industry has at least thirty specialised journals, excluding those 
for architects and surveyors. There are more than 100 farm¬ 
ing journals, ditto medicine. Abstracts pop up to summarise 
all the other journals. But a publisher after the big money 
has to work on a big scale for a big market, and the risk goes 
up proportionately. 

This spring, IPC brought out Nova, a new monthly for 
women launched with maximum publicity and immediate 
support from the advertisers. However a change of editors 
during the summer suggested that perhaps the new women of 
the title were a little harder to win in sufficient numbers than 
the publishers had hoped. In his last annual report, Mr Cecil 
King observed that publishing conditions today are weighted 
against general publications without a clearly defined reader- 
ship and he reported the sale of Today (formerly John Bull), 
Lord Thom.son at that time did not seem to believe this ; 
he was busy putting a Time-Lile trained editor in charge of 
Illustrated London News^ changing ii to web-offset litho and 
making heavy use of colour photography for news reporting. 
This has produced sales around 70,000, respectable enough 
for a weekly selling at 2s. 6d.—at least until commercial tele¬ 
vision gets colour. The big but ” is whether it can define its 
readership clearly in terms attractive to advertisers. 

Possibly Lord Thomson is coming round to Mr King’s view 
now. The original plans for his latest venture in the consumer 
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licUy the conversioQ of the Taller into London Life, were 
ambitious—and expensive. They were ditched and the paper 
eventually went on sale with as little fuss and publicity as was 
decently possible. Who lost heart—or patience ? The curious 
aspect of the London Life affair is that whereas the Thomson 
organisation is evidently skilled in a sophisticated marketing 
operation to launch a new newspaper or magazine, that sup¬ 
port was conspicuously absent on this occasion. It is always 
expensive to start a new magazine— £2^0^000 or so to set 
it off on a national scale. Lord Thomson has the money— 
indeed his whole object of going into magazines was to find 
new businesses to invest it in, and reduce his dependence on 
television profits. But he has no extensive printing works that 
make him seek magazines to keep them employed ; the spread 
of his trade and technical papers is not wide enough yet to 
provide a good hedge against the credit squeeze—^for example. 
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building construction is slowing down and it is not so easy 
to raise money for yachts ; and there have been signs of a 
little disenchantment with magazines in Thomson House. 
There have been abrupt and unexpected changes among senior 
staff. Investment has gone into the new evening papers in 
Reading and Burnley, and Thomson now has the potentially 
highly profitable new contract to handle advertisements in 
GPO telephone directories. An industrial division includes 
a Glasgow electronics firm and an air tour operator, and 
recently a remarkable advertisement in the Sunday Times 
invited other chairmen with interests in Canada to discuss with 
Lord Thomson possible joint enterprises in that country. 
These signs all suggest that Lord Thomson is seeking fresh 
pastures. If the future of the Thomson organisation is to be 
as an industrial holding company; where will that leave the 
unfortunate magazines ? 
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EAST-WEST TRADE 

The Generates Gesture 


Paris 

HV. French government is understood to 
have decided on a new political gesture 
to the communist world: lifting quota 
restrictions unilaterally on imports of most 
industrial products from European com¬ 
munist countries. This measure, which is 
expected to come into force on new year’s 
day, will probably not apply to East Ger¬ 
many, since France has no diplomatic rela¬ 
tions with it, but it might be extended 
to the East Germans later through bilateral 
negotiations. China, North Korea and 
North Vietnam will also be excluded from 


being discussed with business Interests. 
The main objections are on mechanical 
engineering, particularly machine tools, and 
on chemical products, which often give rise 
to allegations of dumping. East European 
export organisations have in the past some¬ 
times sold at very low prices *, the Poles 
recently marketed hand tools in France at 
half the price of the local product, but this 
was apparently through ignorance of the 
market, and was quickly stopped after 
representations had been made. 


The products on which quotas seem cer¬ 
tain to be lifted completely include sewing 
machines, mopeds, boilers, records, mirrors, 
glass fibre, metal furniture, leather goods, a 
large range of mechanical engineering 
products, and chemicals. French industry 
would like to prevent any liberalisation on 
machine tools, cars, glass bottling equip¬ 
ment and several chemical products. It is 
not yet certain how far they will succeed. 
But France seems likely to steal a sizeable 
march on other western countries in East- 
West trade relations. Britain, for example, 
still maintains bilaterally-negotiated quotas 
on most consumer goods. 



the liberaUsation, but for economic reasons: 
Prendh industrialists do not want to see 
China being able to sell bicycles, transistors 
and ocher low price products on the French 
market. 

The liberalisation will affect about 80 per 
cent of the tariff list, but will probably 
affect only about half the goods that France 
actually trades with the countries of com¬ 
munist Europe. Inerts of most raw 
materials are already free, but coal and oil 
are, and will remain, subject to quota. 

ilie liberalisation may be limited initially 
to two years only, in order to allow France 
to bargain for its renewal against some new 
advantages for French industry. A go^ 
number of the freed industrial products will 
probably still have to be imported under 
licence, but the licence will be granted auto¬ 
matically at very short notice (2 or 3 days). 
This will make it possible to check com¬ 
munist selling prices in advance. There will 
also be a safeguard clause to disarm opposi- 
iim from French business. 

One hundred to 150 products will remsun 
subject to quota. The final list is at present 


WORLD MONEY 

The Squeeze is on Europe 

I NTERNATIONALLY, the main significance 
of Mr William Martin’s i per cent 
increase in the American official discount 
rate to a new post-1930 peak of 4^ per cent 
is that it highlights a squeeze on the world 


pay to ocher people. Rates on Euro-dollar 
deposits (outside the United States) have 
been rising for some weeks, partly because 
of the approach of the year-end with its 
outmoded window dressing operations ; but 
also because the Italian banks have sudcleiily 
switched from feeding the market to bor¬ 
rowing from it once again. This week, 
three months Euro-dollar deposits have 


money market that was 
already taking place: 
though this week’s move 
undoubtedly does adc 
another twist of its own. 
In New York the Treasury 
bill rate has already riser 
by a 1 per cent to 4.34 
per cent; and American 
banks are now paying 4I 
per cent on certificates of 
deposit, and are permitted 
to pay up to 5I per cent, 
which by any standards is 
a very nigh rate indead 
for banks themselves to 
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cost up to sS per cent, a full point more 
than in late ^^ember. 

A still greater stringency is now apparent 
in the market for international dollars at 
longer term, that is the dollar bond market. 
Here the addition of the demands of large 
American corporations, denied finance for 
their foreign operations by banks in the 
United States, is straining the market 
further week by week. Even if American 
corporations do curtail their total foreign 
investment in 1966, according to the latest 
not so voluntary controls, they could still 
be seeking the same or even greater 
ambunts of funds from the international 
market. And since the large American 
corporations are outstanding names 
even to European bankers, the main victims 
of this bond market squeeze, and of the 
American foreign credit squeeze, have para¬ 
doxically been European companies, be¬ 
cause the limited resources of their local 
money markets are being diverted to 
American demands rather than their own. 

In this very direct way, a shortage of 
international liquidity has been brought to 
the doorsteps of some of the men who have 
hitherto been the most sceptical about any 
such notions, the commercial bankers of 
continental Europe. And this suits 
Washington well enough: in so far as there 
is any conscious American strategy about 
these things, it is to snuff out the American 
deficit as quickly as possible and allow the 
resulting squeeze on the rest of the world 
to continue until the hitherto complaining 
continentals have decided they have had 
enough. The rise in the American dfscoimt 
rate is in that sense a warning to the world 
at large. If, as Vice-President Humphrey 
hinted this week, it also encourages the 
Administration to risk a slightly larger 
budget deficit in January than it might 


KEY MONEY RATES 
Actual Rates 



Covered Abitrage Margins 
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Otherwise have done, then the combination 
of tighter credit and easier budgets will be 
just the move that outside observers have 
been urging on America for some time. 


F or Britain, the prospect of a cut in 
Bank rate has clearly reoBded: and the 
main practical result may be to oblige the 
building societies to restore their normal 
margins by increasing their mortgage rate 
to 7 per cent after all. This was a move 
that Mr Callaghan fended off last Sep¬ 
tember: he will find it difficult to repeat 
the trick in the new year. Sterling this 
week took the American rate adjustment 
pretty well; the initial drop in the spot rate 
reflected very little selling, and the market 
has been quiet. Forward discounts have 
narrowed, though not quite sufficiently to 
offset the reduction in gross interest 
differentials in favour of London ; so that, 
as our tabic on page 1252 shows, differen¬ 
tials on covered arbitrage have moved 
slightly against London. 

The British government must now make 
a decision on whether to apply for the 
further deferment of its end-vear interest 
payments on the post-war North American 
ioiin. But it would make little sense to do 
this in order to make further repayments 
of the short term debt to the Federal 
Reserve—which at a guess has now been 
halved from its end-Augusr peak, ro around 
S700 million. 

(Our \Vashin^ton corre'^pondetu diacusscs 
Air Martinis more on 1199.) 


GERMAN COAL 

Roberts in the Ruhr 

Diisseldorf 

ERMANY is recognising its coal realities 
TOO. After long and tortuous debate, 
the coal companies have now agreed to the 
reduction of the long upheld production 
target of 140 million tons a year to 125 
million nons *, and Flcrr Arcndt, boss of the 
miners’ union, could recommend nationali¬ 
sation as the only remedy for the creeping 
illness of west Germany’s coal industry. 

In reality, abandoning the target of 140 
million tons meant little more than burving 
a hope that had died long before. This 
year, more than 7 millmn tons of coal 
found no buyer on the oil-swamp)cd German 
market, and coal stocks in wc'-t Gcrm«any 
rose to 16 million ions. As a temporary cx- 
pi'dient the companies agreed to four idle 
shifts with full pav. There was some tussle 
between the Federal govemmenr and the 
Land government of North Rhine-Westfalia 
on who should foot the bill. Herr Ricn- 
baum. Land Minister of Economics, 
launched upon a sharp attack on ihe coal 
industry which could nor be subsidised for 
ever ai^ must eventually learn to sink or 
swim. Herr Burckhardt, chairman of the 
federation of coal-owners, hotly protested 
against such easy-going economic realism ; 
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German miners 


but in the end be too bad to come to an 
agreement with Herr Schmiicker. Federal 
.\iinisrcr of Economics, to reduce the target. 

This means that beyond the 15 million 
tons t>f capacity are already in process of 
being weeded oui under the auspices of the 
coal rationalisation board, another 15 mil¬ 
lion tons is now to be abandoned. This 
means that 13 bigger pits with a capacity 
of aboilr 1 million tons c^ch have to be 
closed. The derails of this process arc nor 
yef settled. Herr Burckhardt recommended 
the fonnation of a holding company with 
stare help to buy up and close unpr^tablc 
pits. 

The trouble is that nobody is certain that 
even this reduced target will be low enough. 
Some practical proposals arc made by die 
coal companies, again familiar to English 
cars. They want the electricity authority 
to guarantee that they will continue to use 
50 per cent coal. They want restriction of 
oil imp'.uis (^nut necessarily import quotas^; 
mcjsiires against import tif foreign, mainly 
American coal which now amounts to 6 iniJ- 
l:on tons a year and which on the north 
(ierman coast is cheaper than coiil from the 
Rtihr ; and, more extravagantly, the coal 
Iv.bby is also urging the government to step 
up thj wartime and piewar of 

€:araciing oil from coal. 'I he oil jorapani-s 
arc already doing rbeir bit - pa rad o\k ally 
|o their own advaru;;?.y! lb/ to 

limit ih: grcwrii '^f ih- ir ..Oes Alth gov^-a- 
meiH approval:, ihcv have pai*vd a peri'.vi 
in which o>I liive r,\’»‘vcr'.:d. 


Cut-backs Compared 


BRITAIIM 
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COTTON CONI^-ERENCfi 

Striking Attitudes 

It vm the threat to Western textile pro¬ 
ducers posed by irttporis from new indus¬ 
tries in low-eost labour countries that gave 
rise, in 1962, to the Long Term Agreement 
.on cotton textiles negotiating trade between 
developed and developing countries. The 
alternative would have been a series 
of unilateral restrictions on the trade, 
^haps wrecking Gatt, The new exporters 
lose no opportunity to press for more liberal 
treatment — fust as the importers are 
constantly applying the brake. Our special 
correspondent reports from the latest 
negotiations at Geneva: 


T he major review of the Long Term 
Agreement that started this week at 
Geneva has so far been an unexpectedly 
polite affair. Partly this is because the main 
i$siie~-*whcther or not the agreement should 
be extended for another term (October 
1967-72)—is not going to be discussed until 
next year. Partly^ too, perhaps, because 
the more strident declarations of last year, 
made in the emotionally-charged atmos¬ 
phere that surrounded the Untad Confer¬ 
ence, achieved little. At one extreme are 
developed countries, with established and 
vulnerable (and vocal) industries to protect. 

KEY INDICATORS 


WORLD 

COMMODITY PRICES 

Copper rose £22 in the past week 
to a new record of £548 a ton by 
Wednesday. The market was 
evidently not impressed by 

Lockheed's demonstration that 
copper could be airlifted out of 

Zambia. If Kariba's electric power is 
cut off from the mines, the airlift will 
not do much good anyway. 

Load and zinc were also dearer. 

Our all-items indicator rose by 

1 .0 point in the week to 
December 8th. 
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Tbe Econotmst Commodity Price tndiemtor includes 
nineteen commodities weighted secordmg to their 
relative shares of world trede in 1953 
* Chenges relete to this week’s figures, but these, 
escept for the metef group, ere provisional because 
piiotetions far tee end woof are not yet evaitebh 
beyond fast week 
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The agfeement gave them, In effect, a 
waiver to the Gatt; it contains provisions 
which allow restrictions on iinj^rts that 
could not legally have been imposed under 
the Gatt. But without the agreement they 
would have restricted anyway, and probably 
more harshly. They range from extremes 
of liberalism (foolish extremes, the industry 
saysj in Britain, which imports 40 per cent 
of its textile needs, to the rat-trap 
restrictiemsm of Prance, whieh makes no 
pretence of setting aside any substantial 
share of its market for imports at all. 

As always, the most important country in 
this block is America, with enormously the 
bigge.st market to offer. This year, the 
American delegate pointed out how liber¬ 
ally his country had applied the agreement 
—to everyone’s surprise, since America is 
traditionally one of the villains. For 
although America’s imports in absolute 
terms arc indeed enormous, and last year 
showed a sharp increase over 1963 (which 
was a depressed one for the industry) the 
share of the market held by imports was 
still only 7.4 per cent. Even at this level, 
the delegate warned, disruption of the mar¬ 
ket can be serious. At which a faint bay¬ 
ing, as of hounds scenting blood, could be 
heard. For nothing more infuriates the 
would-be exporters than the frequent invo¬ 
cation by the importing countries of the 
Long Term Agreement's clause 3, which 
allows for restrictions if the home market 
is disrupted. 


Eyeball to Eyeball 

P AKISTAN kicked off on the second day 
with the Arm statement that it would 
not consider an extension of the agreement 
unchanged. This feeling is shared by 
many other developing countries: they say 
that the agreement has not matched up 
to their hopes and chat, although trade 
has increased, it has not increased at any¬ 
thing like the rate of increase before the 
agreement ; they would like to see it modi¬ 
fied—liberalised in the letter, not just in 
the (widely ignored; spirit. One country 
pointed out how France has been able to 
increase its quotas as required by the agree¬ 
ment while keeping down imports, by grant¬ 
ing import licences to people who don’t use 
them ; another quoted the case of a quota 
imposed by America on a particular prade 
of cloth on the grounds of disruption— 
before anv had been sold. In this climate 
it was hardly to be expected that Britain’s 
own solution to its problem—imposing a 
global quota—would be greeted with enthu¬ 
siasm. It has been seized upon with glee 
as a real issue in a conference devoid of 
them; and the British have been accused 
of flying in the face of the agreement. 

The pressure to resist these imports 
comes directly from the industries con¬ 
cerned: in America every state has a tex¬ 
tile industry. In the«lhid the power rests 
with the importers—^for all that the ex¬ 
porters talk of a moral obligation to import 
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in order, * Untad-like, to give them the 
wherewithal to develop—and not many of 
them will choose to throw open their mar¬ 
kets. In the end, the Long Term Agree¬ 
ment is the best compromise possible, a 
diplomatic gloss over a raw conflict of 
interests and one that probably prevents the 
worst abuses by either side. 

Diplomatically, Mr E. Wyndham-White, 
the director-general of the Gate, has 
suggested a package deal to the politely 
warring groups: that the whole thing be 
moved into the purview of the Kennedy 
Round negotiations where tariffs would be 
cut and tbe application of the agreement 
liberalised in return for an agreement to 
allow the LTA through for another term. 
This has cautiously been supported by some 
developed countries, more concerned than 
anything to keep open this loophole in Gatt, 
but has been attacked by the rest. It is pos¬ 
sible that the package will be swallowed, if 
the agreement itself is left open to some 
sort of renegotiation (which can mean any¬ 
thing). In this, the Japanese have taken 
probably the most intelligent stand. Reason¬ 
ing that automation in the textile industry 
will soon have wiped out any remaining 
advantages that low-cost countries might 
have, they look forward to a time when 
tariff barriers will be more important than 
quota restrictions—and are very prepared 
to see them lowered. The real crunch, 
however, has been put off to next year, the 
latest by which the future of the Long 
Term Agreement must be decided. 


DCO 

Hawker^s Best Bet 

T hree years ago, the Douglas Aircraft 
company was so pressed for money that 
it could not raise the $100 million needed 
to put its small DC 9 jet into production and 
it had to watch the British Aircraft Cor¬ 
poration’s One Eleven, started in 1961, 
monopolise the market and get orders from 
some of the biggest of American airlines. 
Then, in the spring of 1963, the manage¬ 
ment pursuaded several of its suppliers, plus 
Hawker Siddeley in Canada, to share the 
development cost, or at least to accept 
deferred payment for their share. Hawker 
Siddeley became responsible for pan of the 
wings and most of the tail (an arrangement 
that had, as its sequence, the recent take¬ 
over by Douglas of the management of the 
Toronto factory whose only previous ex¬ 
perience had been bush aircraft). So the 
DC 9 was born, but only just. This week, 
less than three years after the long-delayed 
go-ahead, it went into regular service. 
Orders are approaching 230 with options 
on nearly another 150, while the British 
One Eleven has only recently passed the 100 
mark. This mif turn out to be one of the 
shrewdest investments Hawker Siddeley has 
made. • And as an instance of success 
plucked from disaster it should give hope 
to the British aircraft industry. 
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->ils peculiarity to New Zealand! A once-prolific ground parrot 
that frequented forest areas, the KAKAPO has been so consistently 
preyed upon by imported animals that it is now unhappily very 
rare. We. know this because we are the National Bank of New 
Zealand. As such we have nearly 200 branches and agencies 
Ihroiiah which we pro^*idc a complete banking service in the North 
and Souih Islands. .\iid in providing it we have gained over the 
years an expert knowledge of many subjects that extends far 
beyond the scope of banking. Any of it is yours for the asking, if 
you*re-thinking of doing business with New Zealand. So Avbcn 
you waul to lind out more about our country— 

SIS k 

Vi^tkiiUoiufiBaHk 

OF NEW ZEALAND LIMITED 

lAfablialied 1872 

HEAD OFFICE: 8 MOORGATE, LONDON ECS 
Telephone: MONARCH 8311 

Nearly 20Qbranches and ageiicic.s throughout New Zealand 
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CANADA? 
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ASSETS EXCEED $4,600,000,000 
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Don’t look down! 


Thii picturo wao taken 7,000 feet up in the turning on Alpine railways and cable cars, and 
Valais Alps during the construction of Europe's in the famous Swiss industry—watchmaldng. 
mightiest dam - the Grande Dixence. Whether it's a big project orjust a little thing, 

And . in this wilderness of snow and steel. Gulf believes in giving service. Throughout 
Gulf was at work. Fuelling an army of bull- Europe, Gulf is busy putting this philosophy 
dozers. Lubricating a forest of cranes. Greasing into practice. And from worldwide resources 
miles of cable. is putting more oil, more energy, to work for 

The Grande Dixence project is completed. Europe. 

But Gulf is still at work all over Switzerland. Gulf Oil'f^orporation, Pittsburgh, Pal, USA, 
Driving thousands of cars keeping wheels and throughout the world. 
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PREBISCH GAP 

Now Whereas the Money ? 

P E notion that developing countries 
should receive special aid to compen¬ 
sate unfavourable movements in world 
prices a^^ainst them is a stage nearer 
practical implementation—though there are 
many, many further stages to go. Inevitably, 
as the expertSihave worked from the broad 
aim to the operational detail, the provisions 
of. the scheme have become more rigorous 
and less open-ended: but not all this is 
to the bad. Dr Raul Prebisch’s original 
concept was broadly a straight compensa¬ 
tion for adverse movements in terms of 
trade, as prices of primary products fell in 
relation to prices of manufactures. This 
was distilled, in the British-Swedish pro¬ 
posal for a World Bank study, to some com¬ 
pensation for lasting falls in export pro¬ 
ceeds. Now, in its detailed and thorough 
repon, the World Bank has further refined 
the criterion for special aid. It recom¬ 
mends compensation for loss of those 
export earnings which— 

(a) could not be foreseen, by 

(b) developing countries that were willing 
and able to prepare long term development 
plans in conjunction with the Agency (a 
diplomatic word for the World Bank ?), 
and 

(c) have not been offset by earlier unfore¬ 
seen increases in export proceeds, inele¬ 
gantly christened “ overages **; and 

(d) are not readily financeable from the 
country’s own resources, facilities with the 
International Monetary Fund, and other 
sources of aid. 

It would be this residual that the Agency 
would finance. The World Bank estimates 
that on the basis of experience in 1959*^3 
the shortfall for all developing countries 
would have been around $1.6 billion a year 
gross, reduced by the overages " and pos¬ 
sible use of the compensatory facilities of 
the IMF itself to about $1.2 billion a year. 
But in practice by no means all the develop¬ 
ing countries would be able to qualify, since 
they must first get themselves in a position 
to draw up meaningful development pro¬ 
grammes. So the World Bank judges that 
at least at the outset the amount to be 
financed by the Agency ^ ** should be 
considerably less than $1 billfen a year.'* 
Even so, one cannot immediately see how 
on this basis the repon suggests that the 
Agency could manage on total initial 
resources of only $1.5 or $2 billion for an 
experimental period of a full five years. 
Possibly the bank was concerned lest a 
higher figure should frighten off the rich 
countries altogether. For there are no indi¬ 
cations at all that western governments are 
lArilling to pay out this kind of money. The 
bank is finding it difficult enough to collect 
a new round of contributions for the Inter¬ 
national Development Association, to 
enable it to go on lending at a mere $250 
million a year. Under the bank’s present 
proposal, a good deal of the compensatory 
aid would be on harder terms, since the 
report recommends merely that the terms 
should be about the same as those on 


which the developing country is obtaining 
developnient finance for other purposes. 

In practice it is difficult to believe that 
finance on the scale needed will be forth¬ 
coming in any form other than some kind of 
internationally created money, in the form 
now being studied by the International 
Monetary Fund and the Group of Ten. 
This liquidity link is gaining increasing 
support at least in the World Bank: and it 
has special logic in a compensatory scheme 
of this kind. For the funds to be provided 
will rise when world prices, and world 
demand, are relatively weak. At the same 
time, the compensation would not bolster 
up commodity prices directly, giving false 
encouragement to producers to continue in 
unproductive fields of activity. Nor would 
it be an indiscriminate band-out of money 
to countries that could not use it. Indeed, 
a scheme of this kind could be the biggest 
practical incentive to developing countries 
to bring in proper outside advice, from the 
World Bank and elsewhere4 But, in one of 
the report’s home truths for the rich : 

Advice, without the finance for implemen¬ 
tation, seldom carries conviction." 

TRACTORS 

Is There Room for 
a Mini? 

I NTO the high-powered tractor market 
the British Motor Corporation has just 
introduced a new low-powered mini- 


tractor. At 15 horsepower—smaller than 
the original 23 hp " Fergie "—it goes rig^t 
against current power trends. 

These have b^n moving steadily upwards 
since the war so that despite an initial order 
for 1,000 mini-tractors from British distri¬ 
butors (these have not yet been sold), the 
prospects for the mini are not very bright. 
The smallest of the M-F range—at double 
the mini horsepower—^has not been selling 
too well, the popular sizes are 45 hp and 
over. Even though the mini is biiilt around 
a new 948 cc diesel develc^^ by the 
. Harry Ferguson Research organisation, and 
can do most of the work of its 30 hp com¬ 
petitors, it is more horsepower and less man¬ 
power that is how in demand. BMC has 
its eyes on markets in the developing 
nations ; but, with trig land areas, t^y too 
are now calling for high powered tractors. 
The only sign of hope for BMC is that 
everyone was just as sceptical when the 
mini-minor car first appeared on the scene; 
and the small tractor, like the car, could 
esteblish itself as a second vehicle. Possibly 
the engine, the smallest diesel motor in pro¬ 
duction by a vehicle producer, has a 
brighter future than its container. 


Correction, In our International Banking 
Surv^ on November 20di the figure for 
.the mink for Intefnational Setdonents’ 
currency deposits was incorrectly shown as 
$2,820 millioo at March 31, 1965: the 
correct dollar figure was ^40 million. 


ZAMBIA 

Airlifting 
the Copper 

C OPPER is a convenient 
cargo to send by air ; 
it is dense and packs into 
little space. On paper, the 
annual output of Zambia 
could be airlifted in 30 air¬ 
craft carrying 20,000 tons 
apiece a year. This sort 
of figuring prompted the 
salesmen of the Lockheed 
Aircraft Corporation to 
send a Hercules feeighter 
to Zambia to demonstrate 



its capabilities. The cost looks as if it 
might work out at £23 per ton of copper^ on 
which the companies at present make a 
profit of £67, But what was impossible to 
tell until the aircraft actually arrived in 
Zambia was whether a return cargo existed 
back from Dar-es-Salaam. This is ncces- 
sa^ to make the operation economic, and 
neither coal nor fuel oil fit the bill, although 
the aircraft, with its 2^-ton carrying capa¬ 
city, could obviously lift them. What the 
salesmen are looking for is some evidence 


of a reasonable flow of general cargo, so 
that the aircraft earns a fair revenue on its 
return journey. Should they, against all the 
evidence, find tiuit there is some, then all 
they have to do is to persuade the 2Umbian 
government to buy some aircraft. Frankly, 
they are not opd^stic, but it is a chance 
no conscientious aircraft salesman can afford 
to miss. And it docs serve some purpose 
in demonstrating that, if the worst 
happened, Zambian copper could be got to 
world markets. 


1 ? 3 '» 
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MONOPOUUS 


Unfair First Case 


T he first case referred to the Monopolies 
Commission under this year*s Mono¬ 
polies and Meraers Act was the highly 
untypical one or the take-over in July ca 
Pressed Steel by the British Motor 
Corporation—and, as expected, has been 
allowed to go through, although the reason¬ 
ing behind the decision is not yet apparent. 
Pressed Steel may have hcca the 
dominant independent company supplying 
car bo^es to assemblers (8o per cent of the 
total), but Ford and Vaui^all, numbers two 
and three in the car business, bought very 
little from Pressed Steel, each company 
making its own bodies. Bootes, number 
four, was and is very dependent on Pressed 
Steel. But it has in Chysler a big brother 
which is going to insist on whoUy-owned 
body plants anyway. Of the others, only 
Jaguar is wholly dependent on Pressed 
Steel, with little prospect of immediate 
escape. In other words, although Pressed 
Steel was in a technically monopolistic 
posidon—and BMC plus Pressed Steel the 

KEY INDICATORS 


same only more so, especially towards the 
smaller manufacturers—^it was obviously 
diflicult to forbid a merger since the parts 
made by Pressed Steel are also made by 
other manufacturers. 

Pressed Steel only acquired. its domi¬ 
nance—unique in the world’s major car 
making countries—because it was and is 
a convenient and reliable supplier of bodies 
to undercapitalised assemblers. More 
important than the body side from a 
monopoly point of view might be the tools 
and dies it produces for most other manu¬ 
facturers. Produedon of these gives it (and 
thus BMC) an early insight into new 
designs by other makers. But the preven¬ 
tion of industrial espionage is no part of the 
Commission’s business. The second case - 
Esso’s takeover of the Agip petrol stadons— 
would have been much more clear-cut. But 
the Monthlies Commission will not be 
considering it. If it had, it would have 
been called on to judge, as a merger, some¬ 
thing it has already condemned as a 


monopoly (in the report on petrol retailing). 
TUs would have been doubly embarrassing 
if it had allowed the merger to go through. 
Instead, tbe Board of Trade wOl probably 
leave the issue to be decided when it con¬ 
siders what action to take on the petrol 
report. 


COAL BOARD 

Cutting Deep 

F ollowing the accelerated plan for 
closing down its pits, the Nadonal Coal 
Board has announced that it will be cutting 
down office staff too. Between 13,000 and 
14,000 out of 46,500 staff are to go by 
1969/70, at a saving of £12-1$ million a 
year. The shrinking superstructure will 
also take a different snape: the present five 
levels of management—National Board, 
Divisions, Areas, Groups and Collieries— 
will become three—^National Board, Areas 
and Collieries. This should provide a more 
flexible control over a much smaller indus¬ 
try. As in some reshaped private com¬ 
panies, the Areas are to become more self- 
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RETAIL TRADE 
No oxtra shopping In Octobar. 
It was about the same, in volume, 
as the third quarter average. There 
was a little more buoyancy in the 
durable goods and fancy goods 
trades. But clothing sales dipped. 


CONSUMER CREDIT 
-Credit ealaa of household goods 
picked up a little in October. 
New,cradit for cars continued to 
decline. October's fall of a further 
£4 million in outstanding HP debt 
appears to have been a seasonal 
movement. Personal and professional 
bank loans, still falling, are £100 
million, or 10%, less than a year ago. 


STEEL 

Production did not revive fully 
in November from October’s 
strike-hit low. Following the 
third quarter's growth in stocks and 
fall in consumption, production 
may now have turned downward. 


RETAIL SALES 



H P DEBT OUTSTANDING , „„ 

t million 






Percentage change from: 


Month 

Index 

1068^100 

Previous 

Three 

1 Twelve 



month 

months ago 

months ago 

Industrial 





■■i 

production * 

September 

131 

-1 

+ i 


•mploymont * 

Octobar 

104 1 


+ 0*1 


productivity * 

September 

120 



♦9 

Export trsdo * 

October 

129 


-0 

+0 

Retail trade * 

October 1 

123 


Nil 


Unemployment * 

November 

74 9 


- 6.8 


Wage rates (weekly) 

October 

130 2 

f - O -3 

- t -0 0 


Retail pricea 

October 

121 -9 

+ 0-1 

+ 0’4 


Export prices 

Octobar 

110 

m 

+1 

■ 


* Seesone/ty et/Justed. /ndicetors of enoori Md retad wholly unentployed, exchidfng tehooMeeven. Totetun- 

trede tefleei movements id^olume terms. lo value employment In November running at an annual rate 

at constant pdeo. Unemployment refers to numbers of 1 . 4 %. 
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-wepayoursby CREDIT TRANSFER’ 

Jw [or all ^ncemed now that our weekly-paid staff have agreed to accept payment 

^or *hem, It me^ l^s likelihood of loss. For our cashiers' department; the £Sard 
of mopng large sums of cash is avoided. For our accounts department, it means just one cheaue to cover 

the whok payment—ihwaks to Credit TiaoBiGrB. «iu»y>vnecneque,iocover 

HOW CREDIT TRANSFERS CAN HELP YOU PAY THE WAGES 

Your accounts department makes out a Credit Transfer slip payable 

to each staff member through his or her bank. These are listed and totalled --1 

Md one cheque is made out. You then send this one cheque, with - - 

the list and the Credit Transfers to your own bank—who i-- ».»—---1 

will then do the rest by sending out the various Credit 1- ^ 1 

Transfers to the banks concerned. The movement of large I — 1 -p i pi' 

amoimts of cash is avoided and clerical man-hours savings I r J _- "i I 111 

are imnmnse. Exactly the same principle—and benefit— ’ »•« •«*“ 1 *• ■*—*—* | ’ ' 

applies in the case of salary payments, of course. ||tm "" »wv tqww _ J -- ~ — w-* 

Ask your bank about \ - - 


•NVTOWH_ 


knrr 




Credit Transfers 


put of the comprehensive system fmr the transmission of money operated by the Eleven Clearing Banks 

• B8TI ICT MNK • XYN, MILLS & CO • UOYOS m • MWTIK UM • MIDUW BAIIK 
MTIWML Mm • MTIOUL PMVMCIIL USK • WESTMINSTER MNK • WILLIAMS OEACOITS SANK 
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Hefrigsrants 

far 

industry? 


What have elephants and castles 
in common with astronauts? 

What links them with pipelines and 
plastics? They illustrate some of 
te problems Hoechst has solved, 
aw material for extra-durable 
household equipment; the 
t^sic compound for plastic water 
pipes; the small gardener's 
pesticide or the large land-owner's 


complete fertilizer; pill for minor 
ailment or vaccine against 
epidemic - Hoechst has it. 

And Hoechst has more. In over a 
hundred countries Hoechst 
representatives are ready to help 
with production or protection 
problems. If you need the right 
chemical product for a particular 
proiect It s safe to say Hoechst has It. 


A ceiitui\y of W m^JS t 
Cheiiii H try 

Farbwerke Hoechtl AG. Frankfurt/M. Germtoy 

HoO'.nst in ii/Hst Br:t:.m. 
no<'dr.l Chenwi h I 'niii-**l. I.oiukj i. : 

■'•lOis'JiM Hn.iriMvttiij'’ :!:- L. ^m- 'I. I.■•.;■■'>il. •: ' ' 

•■ ' I C; ll> ;•» . : -;• . ! ■n.- - rl \A. .' I.. . . 




cctifuincd, their directors reporting directly 
U] the Board and accountable for the 
financial results they obuin. These are 
^^',:lconlc changes^ not least for the money 
they save. The managcnient structure of 
rlie Coal Beard had become rigid and 
bureaucratic. It frequently hindered the 
Board's operations more than it helped 
them. And the unions must be glad at this 
sign of self-criticism from a section of the 
organisation (any organisation) which is 
usually the last to suffer from cuts. 


C'.OMMERdAL RADIO 

Improbable Pirates 

F or all the threatening noises coming 
from the Postmaster General about the 
pirate radio stations off our coasts, what 
can he really do? The two or three oper¬ 
ating from forts inside the three mile limit 
can be dealt with now by the Wireless 
Telegraphy Acts, although it seems to have 
taken an unaccountably long time for the 
government to screw itself up to this. But 
the main offenders. Radio Caroline and 
Radio London, are untouchable, trans¬ 
mitting from ships outside the limit. Mr 
Benn plans to put an Act through Parlia¬ 
ment—quite when be did not say—to make 
it illegal to have any truck with them. 

The Dutch silenced their pirates by 
grabbing them physically on tl^ grounds 
that the sub-soil on which their bases stood 
was part of Holland. The Swedes ace 
struggling with their Long John Silvers 
too. Meanwhile the pups ccmtiniie to blast 
out and give a giXKl many simple minds a 
good deal of simple pleasure. Their success 
has shown that there is a market fur local, 
commercial radio however cordially the 
guvernmcni may wish there were not. 
The Post Office, busy examining the 
whole question of local broadcasting, 
s^ys pettishly that it woii^t be hurried by 
pirates and will not be issuing a statement 
iiiuil early next year. 


THE rtCXlNOMV 

July's Bite 

O Ki)i{KS for new building work fell as 
expected in the third quarter, from 
£751 million in the previous quarter to 
£713 million—but only 4 per cent dis¬ 
counting price and seasonal factors. The 
steepest fall was a 13 per cent reduction 
in i>rders for private industrial work—which 
is surely not quite the effect the Chancellor 
expected fnan his July restrictions which 
were aimed at inessential public authority 
orders—i.c., for projects other than hous¬ 
ing. schools and hospitals. These did 
show a significant reduction (about 8 per 
cent). But orders for private office and 
other inessential development rose by 
nearly 20 per cent. Meanwhile teacher 
training and further education projects 


BL'SINKS^; BRITAIN 

nncsscntial ?; wore cut by £14 million in 
the six months after the restrictions. 


Investment Sagging ? 

M .^NUFACTUKKRS* expectations of an 
increase in investment this year of 
10 per cent over 1964 seem quite likely to 
be achieved. In the third quarter, their 
investment was only a little below the level 
of the first half of the year. The chemical 
industry stepped up its investment but 
there WHS some reduction in that of the 
vehicles industry and paper, printing and 
publishing. 

On the other hand, the distributive and 
other service industries surveyed by the 
Board of Trade seem unlikely to achieve 
their expected 5 per cent increase this year. 
Investment in shipping, an erratic indicator, 
fell sLibsiaiuialiy in the third quarrer and 
that of other service industries dipped about 
3^ per cent. Altogether, the prtwisional 
figures suggest that the volume of industry's 
fixed capital expenditure fell by a little 
under 2 per cent and was 5 per cent below 
the level at the end of last ye:ir. At the 
same time, siockbuiiding was considerably 
higher than in the earlier pan of the year; 
but the rise in the third quarter was more 
than accounted for by an increase in the 
stocks of the distributive trades. Manufac¬ 
turers' siockbuiiding was a little less than in 
the second quarter; nevertheless, stocks 
rose more than production so that the 
stocks/ouepur ratio rose slightly. 


BOAO 

Can't Lose 

T houghtful taxpayers may like to work 
our for themselves what it means to the 
British Overseas Airways Corporation to be 
charged only 4 per cent interest on its out¬ 
standing £31 million government loan. 
I'hc Minister of Aviation told ihc House of 
('<immons chut the loan is to be repayed 
over 11 years ; the present going rale for 
government credit is 65 per cent, the differ¬ 
ence between this and what BO AC is being 
asked to pay is rather more than £4 million. 
Whatever the corporation does at the 
moment, it seems that it can't lose. 

The iinpnweinent in the iwo years since 
the drastic management upheaval has in all 
fairness been .striking, a point to be remem¬ 
bered in the thcn-ininistcr's (Mr Julian 
Amcry’s) favour since he was much attacked 
at the lime. Comparisons between BOAC’s 
performance and that of othei airlines were 
recently published by his successor, Mr 
Roy Je'nkins; and they show the c4>rpora- 
tion's operating costs have fallen from 25.1 
pence per ton mile to 20.4 pence last year, 
which brings them to within id. to 
I Id. of the c(tsts of the twi> American giants, 
Pan American and Trans World Airlines. 
Only one penny now separates BO AC from 
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Pan American, the airline that it most 
resembles. However one looks at it, this is 
not bud going, particularly when the costs 
of Swissair. rcg<trdod as one the most 
profitable airlines ouLstde the United States, 
arc around the 29 pence mark. It also bears 
<iut BOAC\s claim to have reduced its 
engineering costs very substantially. But 
the corporation remains monstrously over¬ 
staffed. It is half the .sixe of Pan American 
or TWA, carries a fifth (in TWA’s case, an 
eighth) of their passengers but employs 
nearly 20.000 against PAA’s 26,000. This 
is better than it was two years ago. when 
the productivity of the cor^ration’s staff 
was precisely half their's. Dividing airline 
capacity by the number of people employed 
gives a figure in capacity tc n-milc$ per head 
of 58,500 for BOAC, 92.600 for TWA, the 
acknowledged leader in efficiency, and 
92,100 for PA A. Depressing ? There is not 
a big airline outside the United States that 
matches BOAC’s performance. Australian 
Qamas probably docs best, with nearly 
49,000 ctms per head ; Air Prance is down 
iti 37,400. British liuiopcan Airways, at 
24.^0, looks the most inefficient of the lot, 
but BHA'.s routes arc all medium to short, 
where the ratio of staff to work done is 
nccc.ssarily high because of the sheer labour 
involved in .selling the simplest and cheapest 
ticket. 


C:OMPUTT{KS 

Hard or Soft Centre ? 

I N place of the Naiional Computer Pro¬ 
gramme Centre promised by Mr Cousins 
in March, wc are now going to get a 
National Computer Centre—not necessarily 
minus the programmes, but plus a lot more 
that gcKss into making the use ol computers 
easy and camomically viable. The Centre 
will exist at least £8to,ooo to set up, will 
have one or more airaputcrs of its own, and 
aists will be split between the Ministry of 
Technology (paying about half), siibscrip- 
tion-s from members, and fees paid for 
special jobs. Manchester, with a flourishing 
computer faculty in (he University already 
and a nearby Busines.s School, is the most 
likely site for the Centre. It will run as a 
noii-profii-inaking company., with a qualified 
staff of between 40 and 50. All this will be 
under the directorship of Professiir Gordon 
Black from the Atomic Hncrgy Authority. 
The Ministry, somewhat optimistically, 
hopes that the Centre will be fully oper¬ 
ational by I <^7. 

It was obvious that the original idea of a 
library of standard “ systems analyses ” 
(the breaking down of un entire, individual 
job requiring wide knowledge of business 
as well as computer techniques), and 
“ programmes ” (how a problem is pre¬ 
sented to a computer; would not be enough 
to get the computer revolution off the 
ground. •Businesses are not identical and 
to try and distort a job to fit a particular 
standardised pattern would have fallen short 
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Education 

Training 

Research 
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Subscription 


a card for students, undergraduates or postgraduates 
for management trainees and those taking professional qualifications 
for people teaching or doing academic research 
for pupils at school or apprentices 



□ Surface □ Airfreight 


Name 


Address 


Course off study 


Place off study 


Signature 


PIbaso send monty with ordar 


Surface 


Airfreight 







It helps a blasthole drill 
the rook/* Drilling through 
Air, and Gardner-Denver: 
or percussion, as the rook 
e industry in many forms 
rig^. A thousand different 
produotion and anembly tods. See what air oan do for you. SEE 6ARDNER-DENVER 

Write For Bulletin QM-1 


gardne:b.denve:r IT % 

INTRRNATIONAli rmrarr>Kt }{£^ 

INDUSTRIAL PETROLEUM CONSTRUCTION MINING 

Adminisiffaiive CNIIce: Quincy, Illinois. S olsa Oflieoet New York, Now York; Caracas, Vsnssueta; Northmead, N.aw.. Australia; Bruasals. Balolum; 
London, England; Rio da Janairo, Braill; Lima, Poru; Waathauaan, Garmany; Buanos Alras, ArganUna; BarranquUla, Columbia; Santiago, Chllo; 
Uohannoaburg. So. Africa; Ndola, Zambia; SaHabury, Southarn Rhodaala; Stockholm. Swadan: AucMand, Naw Zaaland: Hobart Taamanla. 












Ak BPfueb British United at Madrid 

Before their swift, 600 in.p.h. crossing to South America, the VC-10's 
of British United make a quick call at Madrid's busy Barajas Airport 
Here, as in many places elsewhere. Air BP fuels them immediately. 

Air BP serves British United as it serves a great many of the world's 
leading international airlines—with fast efficient fuelling. 

nTTHHP AS*.. 
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of. the- 44 ^ ProgroflUBesr need lo be 
euBlom-bnilt. So the Minister of Tech¬ 
nology, after a further eight months, of 
talks with manufacturers, decided to 
broaden the Centre's range considerably— 
especially, and most importantly—in the 
area of training staff in computer tcch- 
ni(]ues, .which would take some of the 
weight off the computer manufacturers who 
to date are bearing most of the strain of 
training their customers. 

There are snags. Mow easy will it be to 
attract fif^ of the cream of computer men 
if, indeed, fifty are enough to do the job ? 
Top systems analysts are like diamonds and 
programmers like gold, Britain, and for 
that matter America, is desperately short 
, of the real specialists in this field. At the 
moment there are only 5,000 systems 
analysts and 8,000 programmers ; within 
four years we will need 17,000 systems 
analysts and 28.000 programmers. The top 
men at the moment can pretty well com¬ 
mand what salaries and conditions they like. 
And arc companies wanting to computerise 
and anxious for advice going to wait until 
1967 to see whai the British centre has 10 
say ? 


NATIONALISATION 

Oil and Water 

S HOULD the oil industry be nationalised ? 

or pseiido-naiionaliscd ... or just con¬ 
trolled by the government ? In a Fabian 
pamphlet published this week, Mr Peter 
Odell says that it should be controlled," 
nationalisation being too expensive and 
fraught with international complications 
(imagine the consequences of taking over a 
pan of Standard Oil . . .) to be feasible. 
This is hairy, doctrinaire Socialism of a 
wholly predictable kind. And quite different 
from the proposal to nationalise Fairficlds 
Shipbuilding discussed in The Econotnhi 
last week, that is presently being worked 
out in the Department of Economic Affairs. 
These represent two poles of government 
intervention; at one end taking control of a 
“ commanding height ” of the economy ; 
at the other, plumbing for social reasons the 
depths of an inefficient and near-bankrupt 
industry. 

Mr Odell argues that oil is too important 
to be left to purely market forces ; com¬ 
petition developing between companies is 
leading taa wasteful proliferation of refin¬ 
eries and ineffident duplication of effort in 
distribution which are ultimately to the 
country's cost. That any of this could be 
improved by government control requires a 
leap in logic that only the most deeply com¬ 
mitted might want to take. After all, the 
refining and distribution pattern in this 
country was argiiably^ a good deal more 
** rational *' in the days when the market 
was dominated by Shellmex, British Petro¬ 
leum and Esso. It vras an irrational element 
of competition from outsiders that brought 
prices down. 

The pamphlet is no more, in fact, than 


RAUWAY PROPERTY 


DragsviHe 

British Rail's plans for selling off and 
re-devcioping its surplus land have run 
into heavy weather in the London area, 
where the potential was probably great¬ 
est. At one time British Rail hoped 10 
redevelop all its main line termini at a 
handsome profit, by including a large 
office conieni. over the station buildings 
and railway lines. Section 87 of the 1962 
Transport Act cut this dream down to 
si7e. by insisiing that the railways 
observed a proper balance between new 
jobs and new accommodation. On this 
basis, the old LCX 2 argued that, by re¬ 
developing Hoi born Viaduct, Cannon 
Street, and parts of the Waterloo approach, 
the railways had exhausted their whole 
quota ol office jobs already. The argu- 
mcni with the railways was intemipted a 
year ago by the Brown ban on new Lon¬ 
don office building. Meanwhile land suit¬ 
able for housing (like Marylebone Goods 
yard) must be sold to the London local 
authorities as soon as it is identilied. 

Office developments in the provinces 
were never so attractive a proposition. 
Office rents are normally a third of thi>se 
in central London but the cost of re¬ 
building a railway station is no difTerent. 
Even the sale of surplus sidings and 
goods yards is nor straightforward. The 
prices thc.se fetch depend upon the 
attractivencKS of the area to an industrial 
user. In the most popular areas getting 
an lndu.strial Development Certificate is 
tar from easy. 

So British Rail is left with smaller 
developments of shops find offices in 
London and the south cast. The develop¬ 
ment at Dorking started this year. 
Wembley Central is half built ; those at 
Ilford and Enfield Town were finished 
last year. All ilicsc, significantly, fall just 
outitide the old LCC area but all would 
now be caught by the ban on offices. How 
rightly this ban i.s going to apply to outer 
suburban and green belt offices is not yet 
known. A second possibility consists of 
railway terminals in provincial city 
centres. Rebuilding a terminal to include 
offices (and shops) is expensive and only 
an economic proposition at all in fairly 
large centres of population. Major 
developments of this sort so far under 
way arc few: Harrogate, Manchester 
Piccadilly, Birmingham New Street, and 
(subject to a building licence) Edinburgh 
llaymorket. 

The whole proposition becomes much 
more interesting if the station is to be 
closed altogether. The track then 
becomes available for car parking and the 
next one or two levels for shopping with 
offices and maybe flats on top: since the 
site is* almost invariably in or near the 


city centre, redevelopment can ease the 
city*s parking problems and road schemes 
too. Nottingham Victoria, on the old 
Great Central line, is the outstanding 
example of this sort of opportunity. The 
station itself actually lies in a well, and 
would allow 3 or 4 levels of shopping plus 
simple space for parking and servicing the 
shops ; the site is at one edge of Notting¬ 
ham’s central shopping area. Apart from 
the possibility that Nottingham might 
then be overprovided with shops (Derby, 
15 miles away actually has two new shop¬ 
ping centres, both struggling), there 
remains the question of whether the 
station is ultimately closed or not. 
If not, the whole idea will 
become less enticing to Capital and Coun¬ 
ties. to British Rail and to the city coun¬ 
cil. Plans for Liverpool, ‘Glasgow and 
Edinburgh (Princes Street) are in sus¬ 
pense for the same reason. The cost of 
keeping open a non-viable railway line is 
therefore not only the running loss, but 
also the loss of development potential at 
the station termini. 

Sooner or later the Minister of Housing 
will have to resolve the argument between 
the railways and the GLC about the Lon¬ 
don main line termini. If he backs the 
council the termini will not be re¬ 
developed. The railways' revised pro- 
<posals cover the creation of 5,000 office 
)obs by modest *’ redevelopment at 
Marylebone, London Bridge, Fenchurch 
.Street, Liverpool Street and Euston, 
arguing, no doubt, that when new offices 
are to bo allowed in London at all, the 
icrmini arc the best places for them to be 
—the old LCC itself accepted this 
argument. 

Nevertheless, probably only a minority 
of the office staff working in railway 
terminus offices would actually travel on 
that parucular railway line: and office 
space over a railway station could be more 
expensive than other space. But an extra 
5,000 office jobs would be an infinitesimal 
addition to London's office popvilation. 
It might also be a small price to pay to 
bring the main line termini into the 
twentieth century at no cost to British 
Rail. Euhton is being rebuilt anyway— 
without offices. “Modest'* redevelop¬ 
ment at the other four would seem 
^ocially worthwhile. 

In retrospect, the notorious section 87 
was probably a mistake. Given London’s 
famine for housing land the right answer 
might have been to impose some sort of 

proper balance *’ requirement on all 
London commercial property develop¬ 
ment, with the precise ratio determined 
by the Minister from lime to time. By 
saddling the railways with this obligation 
—alone among all developers—the Tory 
government prevented the taxpayer, the 
rail user and the general public from shar¬ 
ing in the last fruits of the London office 
boom, from which the private developer 
continued to prosper. 
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an exercise m keeping Cbuse Four alive, t 
The arguments against wasteful competition 
apply equally to any part of private industry 
-—this is an unavoi^ble part of allowing 
several companies to compete for one 
market, Kunning it centrally would almost 
certainly introduce more waste of a dif¬ 
ferent kind. Quite a different argument 
from Fairfields, which is in an industry 
where government intervention^, unavoidable 
as it now seems, could conceivably be 
turned to advantage—if only by taking Fair- 
fields out of the business altc^ether. 
Unfortunately the country is more likely to 
end up with a sort of Qydeside Short 
Brothers—the Belfast aircraft builders kept 
perilously alive by government injections 
alone. 

SPIRITS 


Testing Time for Prices 


E ver since Distillers' abandcMied RPM 
last February the drink trade has been 
dreading the approach of Christmas. A 
quarter of total annual sales are notched up 
in the month of December; many small 
Aops reckon that the pre-Christmas week 
is the only one in which any real profit is 
made; and year they also need to 
recover from a budget that has knocked 
sales of spirits down by about 7 per cent. 
What would happen to prices and margins 
scarcely bore thinking about. 

Events are not falling below expectations. 
The supermarkets, naturally, were the first 
to cut prices—immediately after Distillers' 
surrender. But they only control a handful 
of the 25,000 off-licences. Soon many of 
the small licensed grocers, who are far more 
numerous, followed. Even the big brewing 
chains, who own about 5,000 shops and 
exercise an influence even greater than these 
numbers suggest, cut some of their own 
house brands.- But there the line held. 
Even last month a Which? survey was 
unable to find a single shop, linked to a 
brewer, that had cut the price of a pro¬ 
prietary brand, such as Teachers'. 

Tlicn about three weeks ago a small East 
Midlands brewer, Everards, began marking 
down the prices ^ almost all brands. The 
biggest brewer, Allied, followed, with an 
almost total lack of publicity, a week later. 
International Distillers and Vintners an¬ 


nounced a similar decision a few days ago. 
The odds are that other brewers will quicldy 
take the plunge. 

Prices may go up again in the New 
Year, but there is no doubt that this final 
break with RPM will bring stnne long¬ 
term changes. Many small independent 
shops will go out of business, since profits 
arc small and they cannot lower costa 


enough to cut prices. In the stronger 
groups, .selective price cutting and special 
qffd|pwill become regular features. Those 
jMuo not want to compete on price will 
introduce new services, such as ordering in 
one shop for ddivery in another part of the 
country. The wine and spirks trade, with 
Si turnover of over £200 million, will enter 
the modem retailuig age. When toasts are 


^ BUSINESS: BRITAIN 

propoiiad, a small one to Mr Heath would 
not edine amiss. 

DRU<^ 

Wfien is a Profit not? 

T he pharmaceutical industry has come 
in for some severe criticism for the 
amount it spends on marketing —£^ million 
against £%.‘^ for research last year. Plans 
for a 100,000 prestige advertising cam¬ 
paign to correct this image caused Imperial 
Chemical Industries to withdraw from the 
industry's trade association, and the cam¬ 
paign was dropped. The industry is never- 
thel less still worried about its low public 
standing, and this week the Association of 
British Pharmaceutical Industries organised 
a soft sell at Edinburgh University, the first 
of what could become a series of teach-ins 
on “ Pharmaceutical Profits and the Nation's 
Health." 

The audience consisted of students, 
doctors, pharmacists, drug salesmen and 
public relations men—the students were not 
much in evidence. Three of the six speakers 
were on the side of the industry, two were 
against, one neutral; the audience, apart 
from the few students who did ask questions 
and the most relevant ones, were nearly all 
on the side of the industry. The companies 
argued that at least half the pharmaceutical 
firms operating in Britain today had the 
benefit of research done by parent com- 
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paniea cAeaseas. They stressed chat research 
is expensive and often unrewarding, that 
thousands of scientists work full time 
exploring new outlets for drugs already 
known, that when's new drug is discovered 
(often in the universities, although this was 
hotly disputed), it needs an industry's 
know-how to manufacture it in commercial 
quantities. This is well known and widely 
accepted, including by the Minist^ eff 
Health. But where the industry is on 
weaker ground is when it attempts to argue 
in favour of the range of identical prepara¬ 
tions on the market (in some cases, up to 
sixteen). This is where the relentless drive 
to sell your own particular version to the 
doctors comes in and, to judge from the 
GPs at the teach-in, they would prefer to 
be left alone. 

The Office of Health Economics, itself 
supported by the industry, attempted to 
correlate research spending with new dis¬ 
coveries, but its charts showed mostly new 
products, not the same thing at all, because 
these are often no more than new mixtures 
of known drugs. And when the meeting 
was questioned on the most widely pub¬ 
licised case of apparent high profits—the 
tetracycline tablets sold here for £44 8s. 6d. 
per 1,000 tablets but bought abroad for 
the only reply was a barrage of heckling. 
The industry will have to argue its case 
better than this—or throw out its more 
embarrassing member companies. 


SOIL MECHANICS 

Study of Slides 

A Mim slip is holding up work on part hand there are other contributory factors 

of the Sevenoaks by-pass in Kent, such as: shortage of land, so that roads 

The land started to slither when the (or power stations or tunnels) have to be 

contractors began digging along a par- built where no engineer would choose ; 

ticularly steep hillside section of the route, the constant pressure to complete which 

That was last spring. Now the research means that earthworks are not allowed 

scientists are busy with their measuring time to settle naturally; the enormous 

instruments—it is all a new sink of loads placed upon the subsoil 

knowledge for them. And it has been massive, modern civil engineering projects 

estimated that to continue building along which encourage instability, 

the original line might add over £ I million civil engineers try to plan ahead to 
to the £4 million contract price. The avoid running into these hazards. Road 

consultants are experts in soil mechanics, building in the mining subsidence areas 

studying the science of soil behaviour, Black Country for instance proceeds 

In the lust twenty years this has become caution and only after extensive 

a vital pan of civil engineering, involved The Ministry of Transport is alert 

every time earth is dug up or pm down, any indications of a problem on 

Now a fund of information has been built schemes where it is responsible. But 
up so that, from a survey and a scries of sometimes even the most detailed survey 
trial borings, the cfTcci.^ of an earth mov- ^ fault, and the huge additional 

ing operation can be determined fairly costs in surveying will be wa.sted. The 
accurately. And the suitability of soil dug normal survey cost usually works out at 
from one pan of a site fi,r building up j of the contract price., 

another (a common soil mechanics ques- Sevenoaks (which is an area well 

lion) can be assessed. known for its instability) the additional 

Problems io soil mechanics crop up expense of a thorough investigation would 
rather more noticeably now than in the probably have^ been justified. But the 
past. Apart from the simple reason that county surveyors-—who were responsible 
there has been an enormous growth in for the scheme—preferred to gamble, 
the amount of civff engineering work on And they lost. 
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$5,000,000 

United Builders, Ltd. 

(Or0aiii%««! under the 
of the Republic of China) 

5% Twenty Year Promissory Notes 


Principal iiuarantcvd by the United Staten of America 
through the. Agency for International Development 


The Comfiany fia.s ciiterod in(u agreements with institutional investors 
in the Uniter! Siafc.s for the private »ilc of up to $5«000|000 of the 
ahove jNoIfN. Xlir uiir!rr.>igm'«J asvish’d in arranging this transaction. 


Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 

Incorporated 


Nciv York, N.V., Novr niber ."'•0,196.S 


BEGbodrich 


$15,000,000 (U.S.) 

B. F. Goodrich International Finance Contpmy 

5^/4% Promissory Notes 

due December 1982 

Vnconditionsl!}' Cuontnff^cct t^s to 
principal and interest hy 

The B. F. Goodrich Company 


T/ira p/A<*enie/if han bet-n arranged privafety with hweatnrm 
yelm ate rtoi ctiiMetUf or tenidentn oi ttre U/ated States. 


Dmeembar 2 , J 963 . 


Goldman, Sachs & Co 
















INTERNATIONAL NICKEL—THE PACE-MAKER 



A new brightness on your streets... 

a lasting brightness. More and more, on streets 
and roads all over the country, you catch the gleam 
of nickel stainless steel; in post boxes, kiosks, 
vending machines, litter bins, street furniture 
of every kind. Soon streets will be brighter still, 
thanks to International Nickel's development of 
stainless steel light poles—light poles that stay 
gleaming and rust-free. Light poles that look good— 
and keep their good looks without maintenance. And it's 
nickel that helps keep stainless steel bright with 
a long-lasting lustre. Nickel adds quality. 

International Nickel supplies British industry with 
quality nickel in its most useful types and forms. 

Not only that, but backs supplies with the benefits 
of over sixty years of worldwide experience and 
continuous programmes of research and market development 
aimed at finding new and broader markets 
for nickel-containing products. 


INTERNATIONAL NICKEL 

INTeRNATIONAL NICKEL LIMITED THAMES HOUSE MILLBANK LONDON SWf 
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BUSINESSDINVESTMENT 


FIXED INTEREST STOCKS 

Push-Pull in ig66 


T hk increase in American Bank rate 
over the weekend led to sharp falls in 
gilt edged stocks on Monday, and prices 
have continoed to drift since. TTiis is the 
first real setback in the recovery that began 
in high summer, and tempted some big 
institutional money. As the chart shows, 
through the summer the pension funds 
switched their investment interest from 
equities to bonds quite markedly, and the 
decline in their cash holdings shows that 
they were taking a positive line about their 
investment during the third quarter. Fol¬ 
lowing perhaps too closely the precedents of 
previous credit squeezes they bought—and 
arc still buying—bonds in expectation of a 
drop in interest rates and consequent rise 
in bond prices ; pension funds pay no tax 
and arc consequently happy to take the 
'•hori term capital profits that accrue from 


PEWSIOW FUmS WET IWVESTMEHiT 



equity investment reflects their view about 
ordinary shares at present. Yet the invest¬ 
ment policy they and many individuals have 
followed is not simply a reflex action: much 
of the bond investment has been made in 
the belief that a Labour government’s 
preference for lower interest rates would 
eventually be crystallised in its pobcies. 
Now, the steady rise in American interest 
rates, w'hich the discount rate change 
merely speeded up, fits into the world pat¬ 
tern only too well, and Britain docs not 
,yci look strong enough to swim against the 
current. 

But the case against lower interest rates 
is not open and shut. The government 
seems to be nerving itself to impose still 
higher taxation levels in the next budget, 
which could leave room for some eaung 
at least of long-term interest rates. So the 
gently rising trend in bond prices may not 
be over, though it is not likely to be un¬ 


interrupted. But a shift from right mone¬ 
tary to tight fiscal control would have to 
counter some powerful opposing forces: 
the corporation tax system, for instance, 
puts such a premium on borrowed capital 
(hat the company sector's potential demand 
for loans is vast. Second calls cm recent 
debenture issues already total /I50 million 
for next February. Personal taxation would 
have to be raised savagely to damp down 
demand sufficiently to make companies 
think twice about investing money bor¬ 
rowed even at 7^., if the carrot of an ulti¬ 
mately satisfactory economic growth rate is 
held before them. The pu.sh-pull of 
opposing economic forces and political 
factors could result in a fall in interest rates 
by next summer at the cost of some defla¬ 
tion ; but the fall looks like being smaller 
than the bond market bulls expected earlier 
in the autumn, and the odds against a big 
capital killing even in 1967 arc fairly long. 

WALL STREET 

In a tizz 

Kew York 

HK Federal Reser\’e Board's action in 
pushing up American interest rates 
despite President Johnson’s opposition sent 
the stock market on an emotional binge, 
with no clear indications yet as to w'hat may 
succeed it. The Board’s weekend raising 
of the discount rate, and official criti¬ 
cism of it, touched off a textbook '' selling 
climax ” on Monday ; the Dow-Jones indus¬ 
trial average fell 17.60 in the heaviest first- 
hour trading ^3,940,000 shares) in New 
York stock exchange records that go back 
to 1933* thereafter recovered, closing the 
day down only 6.57 points. On Tuesday it 
staged the biggest gain since June, surging 
up 11.80. Wednesday brought, not a return 
to normality, but an extremclv confusing 
pattern of trading. Advances outnumbered 
declines by 626 to 522 on the big board, 
but the average nevertheless dropped 4.73 
to close at 946.60—back just about where 
it was before the Fed’s ” action, and off 
exactly one point from a week earlier despite 
all the inter\'cning fireworks. 

Volume was extremely heavy on all 
three days^ 11,440,000 shares Monday, 
9,340,000 shares Tuesday, 10,120,000 Wed- 
iies^y. Monday’s volume was among the 
highest in exchange history exceeding all 
but two days of the 1929 crash. Pretty 
clearly, none of this reflects any rational re¬ 
appraisal of American business prospects in 
view of the greater interest cost of loans. 


The market had been declining slowly for 
four weeks before the discount-rate move, 
which performed the traditional function of 
sudden news in getting all those who hud 
been contemplating selling to get out at 
once. 

Brokers said some of the buyers were pro¬ 
fessional traders who mov^ in to pick up 

bargains" once the decline stopped; 
other buyers were acting out of sheer 
euphoria that the market had absorbed a 
bad shock without a disastrous collapse. 
Still others were short sellers who were 
frightened when the market did not drop 
as much as they hoped and rushed to cover. 
Wednesday brought something a reaction 
to the reaction : the industrial average was 
down largely because of a drop in Dupont, 
for which there was no duM^ernible reason 
except that Dupont had had an espedallv 
.sharp rise Tuc.sday. And, while the blue 
chips were down, low-priced “ glamour" 
stocks made a big comeback. Nearly all 
were up smartly ; the glamour issues had 

tt came out the same in the end, ♦ >, > > 
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What may follow this three-day emotional 
catharsis is anybody’s guess. “ The Street " 
for over a year now has shared Presideni 
Johnson’s fears that higher interest rates 
could slow the long-running American 
boom, and the actuality of higher ratas, 
once it is considered calmly, could well tem¬ 
per investors’ enthusiasm—at least until 
enough figures are in to make it dear 
whether the boom is in fact rolling on full- 
speed despite the higher rates. 

JAPANESE MARKET 

Reflation, Japanese Style 

Tokyo 

signs that the Japanese reces¬ 
sion is bottoming out have had a 
satisfying effect upon Tokyo’s bourse. At 
the beginning of December, the Dow Jones 
share index climbed 10 a new 27-monrh high 
of 1409. This was 20 per cent above the 
low point only five months carJicr: but, as 
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if CO affirm that the Japanese roller coaster 
it not out of oommission, the index then 
dropp^ over thirty points the next day, 
following a stiff raising of margin require¬ 
ments t]^ the finance ministry. This move 
was designed to curb speculation by pro- 
fesskmals idio have moved from gambling 
00 projperty to shares and account for a 
tenth of all share dealings—and they natur¬ 
ally took advantage of plentiful short-term 
credit The move was followed ^ the 
lowering of the percentage valuation of 
securities given as collateral from 70% to 
60%. 

These new ofikaal restraints were 
prompted by heavy speculation, despite 
the voluntary acckm by the Stock Exchange 
in raising the down-payment on shares 
bought on credit to 40%. There had been 
a continuoiia market rise since early last 
m(Mitli» spurred by press reporn of pressure 
continuously applm by business to Mr 
Eisaku Sato^ me prime minister. Even 
the moat cautious of Mr Sato’s advisers are 
now convinced diat stronger recovery mea¬ 
sures are necessary. Tax cuts of about 
^300 million and a big overall budget deficit 
are scheduled for Long-term interest 
rates are bdng reduced by about i% in 
January. Bankruptcy cases during Novem¬ 
ber dropped a Ume—^to a mere 490. Yet 
corporate profits during the latest account¬ 
ing period still show falls of 20% to 30%. 

liie down mm last week was only 
momenta^. Since then prices have moved 
sharidy either way, in swings of 3!% a day. 
And the rlae haa been thinly based. It 
remains impoaaihle for the official agencies 
whidi have propped the market in the past 
year to sell off any part of their £42$ million 
of accumulated mareholdings. Iff they did 
the market would surely plunge. 

But at least public interest has returned 
to the market Counters of the securities 
houses are crowded. Most of the visitors 
are merely watching the boards, but the leas 
dubious are now starting to buy. The num¬ 
ber of small investors wiU undoubtedly grow 
as public confidence in the economy returns. 
Eight of Tokyo’s major city banks last week 
issued bullish focecasts for fiscal 1966 pre- 


dict^g that, although general caution is 
neoqfrary, economic recovery will occur 
eithek in the summer or fall of next year. 
And yet virtually all economic indicators 
remain pointed toward a continued reces¬ 
sion. 

The major problem before Mr Sato and 
his economists is that of excess industrial 
capacity. The main consolation has been 
the consistently cheerful foreign trade and 
payments figures. Thanks to the enormous 
upsurge in exports, the trade surplus is ex¬ 
pected to run at about $1,700 million thi.s 
year and approximately $2,000 million in 
1966. This is fully sufficient to cover large 
deficits in invisible trade and a heavy out¬ 
flow of foreign capital. The problem, for 
years one of keeping domestic demand and 
the national product from advancing too 
quickly, has clearly reversed itself. 

NATIONAL BANK 

Another English Puppet 

ONTRART to earlier expectations—and 
statements—the National Bank is to 
be taken over completely and split up by 
its two erstwhile ^ partners ” the National 
Conmiercial Bank of Scotland and the Bank 
of Ireland. The price per share will be 36s. 
cash plus 20s. in loan stock underwritten 
for cash—a tenth above the present 
market price, itself inflated by hopes of 
such au eventuality: for the shares were 
down to 32s. 6d. earlier th’is year. 

To no one’s surprise the Bank of Ireland 
will take the National’s 135 branches (and 
86 sub-offices) in the Irish Republic. Mr 
Macdonald’s National Commercial takes 
over the English rump of the National Bank 
with 31 branches. But these are not to be 
absorbed formally: the National Bank 
remains in being as a too per cent English 
subsidiary of a Scottish parent, as Glyn 
Mills and Williams Deacon’s have been for 
many years. But the Scots are still kept 
out of the inner sanctum of the London 
Clearing House^ where the National Bank 
win preserve its now surely meaningless 
identity. The Bank of England has been 
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“infomed” of these proposals, and on 
these tenDS has. doubtfess agie^ Must 
take-overs in banking be designed to stop 
anyone making a reality of them ? 

GOLDEN EGG/ANGUS STEAK llOUSf^S 

Buy 'em out 

G olden egg, fryers, bakers, boilers, 
scramblers and omeletters of eggs 
in 24 specially designed restaurants, a^ 
Angus Steak Houses, specialist grillers of 
beef in 14 outlets, are to merge almost com¬ 
pletely. After a share rearrangement pro¬ 
posed this week, Golden Eg^ will end up 
owning 76% of the share capital of Angus, 
which will itsdf own all the ” Golden Egg ” 
restaurants in London : the rump as it were 
of Angus’s shares wiU continue to be quoted. 
But the minority will be in a helpless posi¬ 
tion: no reason is given in the annual 
report of cither company why Angus ^oukl 
not be completely absorbed. One can only 
assume that the directors want to continue 
to control Golden Egg, but cannot if it 
issues the extra shares necessary to buy 
the whole of Angus. Not that either con¬ 
cern has broken any promises: profits* 
(£415,000 for the combined group) and 
dividends are above the forecasts. 

A merger is sensible in itself, for the two 
concerns are capitalising on the same trend 
at different price levels : ability to dispense 
with skilled culinary labour in restaurants 
by selling only a narrow range of 
foods which are easy to cook. In this 
field new companies have a double advan¬ 
tage over established outfits like J. Lyons 
or Charles Forte: they are neither involved 
in older and more labour-intensive forms 
of catering nor tied to a lot of outdated 
premises. 

The two companies are expanding only 
in London, thus avoiding the trap of 
spreading precious management over too 
large an area; outside the capital Golden 
Egg is licensing other people to use its 
name and techniques. There is a steady 
trickle of new restaurants, although the 
Golden Plaice ” idea has Ixen abandoned 
and its three restaurants shut, as has an 
Angus Steak House and Hotel at Woiples- 
don. But the major new enterprise will be 
the appallingly-named Go-Gotels: these 
will sintply be reasonably-priced hotels near 
Central London, based on existing 
premises, using the group’s tried catering 
techniques. 

Pre-tax profits are apparently running at 
about £8,000 a year ou each Goldeu Egg 
or Wimpy Bar, and about £23,000 for each 
Steak House, which should be a maintain¬ 
able level; though the level of deprecia¬ 
tion on furniture and fittings—£60,000 on 
equipment valued now at ten times, that 
acQount—coukl be inadecjuate. Golden 
Egg could be a very good investmeut over 
Che next few years, although the shares at 
21 S. 6d., mvmg 4 . 4 ?^, are nearly double 
their low for tiie year and exactlv dounble 
the price at which Mr Maxwell Joseph’s 
Grand Metropolitan Hotels bought 500,000 


KEY INDICATORS 
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Operating big aircraft costs very big money. Operating small aircraft costs fairly big money also. It's pretty 
clear, therefore, that an economy that cuts costs and increases efficiency is doubly welcome. Since British 
United estimate that Decca DIAN * will save £84,000 in the operating costs of each of their VCIO's over a 
period of ten years you can see why they chose Decca. But it's not only the money. Efficient, accurate, 
automatic navigation saves time, lives, tempers, aircraft and airspace.in the crowded conditions of today’s 
airways. Whether it be for a fleet of international jet liners or a small county hopping executive aircraft there 
is Decca equipment that serves in the cockpit and saves in the balance sheet. 

THE DECCA NAVIGATOR 

IS FITTED IN OVER 12,000 SHIPS AND AIRCRAFT AND THE SYSTEM COVERS The Dccca Noviqaioi Cooipaiiy I (ini'ci! • I-o i.J' n 
OVER 5 MILLION SQUARE MILES OF LAND AND SEA * 
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These securities havirtg bee& soid this ennouneement appears as a matter of record or^Y- 

NEW ISSUE 

W. R. Grace Overseas Development 

Corporation 

$20,000,000 

5%% Guaranteed Sinking Fund Debentures Due 1980 

Interest Payable on May 15 and November 15 



Unconditionally Guaranteed as to Payment of Principaf. 
Interest and Sinking Fund by 

W. R. Grace & Co. 


White, Weld & Go. S. G. Warburg & Co. 


Algemene Bank Nederland N. V. Amsterdam.Rotterdani Bank N. V. Banca Commerciale Italiana 
Banca Nazionale del Lavoro BanquedeBruxelles, S. A. Banque Lambert S. C. S. 

Banque Louis-Dreyfus & Cie. S. A. Banque de Paris et des Pays-Bas S. A. 

BanquedelaSoci4t£ Gdndrale de Belgique, S. A. Crddit Lyonnais Credit SuisM^tCanada) 

Deutsche Bank A. G. Dreadner Bank A. G. Guinness Mahon & Co. Ltd. HambrosBank 

Limited 

Hill, Samuel & Co. HollandscheBank-Unie,N.V. Hope A Co. Kleinwort, Benson Kredietbank N.V. 

Ltailtcd Um<w4 

Samuel Montagu & Co. Morgan St Cie S. A. Nederlandsche Middenstandsbank N. V. 

Limited 

de Neuflize, Schlumberger St Cie. Pierson, Heldring Sc Pierson N. M. Rothschild A Sons 

J. Henry Schroder Wagg A Co. Skandinaviska Banken Societe Beige de Banque, S. A, 

Limited 

Society Generate Stockholms Enskilda Bank Svenska Handelsbanken 

Phrte 

L’ Union des Mines-la Henin S. A. S. G. Warburg A Co. Worms A Cie. 

Torm. Hunt W. I*e<«re«n 


The First Boston Corporation 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner A Smith 

Sei-Ufiiiea I'lulciwriter l.imilvd 


Kuhn, Loeb A Co. 

liieorporated 

Paine, Webber, Jackson A Curtis 


Goldman, Sachs A Co.- 
Smith, Barney A Co. 


Decoriibtf.- 1. VJOj 
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earlier this year in return for a loan of 
million at a minimum rate ol 7';;). The time 
to buy could be later, when earlier and 
luckier investors take their profits after they 
have held their shares for the twelve months 
necessary to avoid the short-term capital 
gains tax. But avoid the shares of Angus 
Steak Houses on the general principle of 
avoiding finding yourself part of a helpless 
minority. 

HARVEYS OF BRISTOL/BBECHAMS 

A Tonic for Wine 

B ei£CHAMS^ bid for Harveys of BristoK 
one share plus £i for every two 
shares, values Harveys* shares at 238. l id. 
-—5s. more than the unsuccessful Shower- 
ings bid last summer. This time the 
MeWatters family, which owns 30*,o of 
Harveys' equity, and controls more, is 
recommending acceptance. A counter bid 
seems unlikely, since Beechams' shares, 
yielding 4.2'.. at 27s. 6d., should do very 
well over the next few years—better than 
?hc admittedly depressed brewery shares 
and the higher yielding Showerings. 

h is a little surprising that the bid has 
not tome from one of the brewers who 
were said to be interested a year ago. But 
Btvehams' move, though unexpected, has 
its logic. The growth potential in Harveys 
is considerable ; its best known and most 
profitable brand names are Bristol Cream 
and Cockburns, but its range covers not 
only sherry and port but also table wines 
and spirits. But it has been notoriou.sly 
weak at marketing, which is Becchams’ 
strong point. Mr H. Lazell, Bccchams' 
chairman, has a clear philosophy : as he 
said recently. 

You have to find out, first of all, what 
the consumer wants and do the best you 
can 10 satisfy those wants. . . . Merchan¬ 
dising is becoming increasingly important 
as supermarkets and self-service stores 
grow in number and, in any major 
country, it is a great advantage to have 
your own men maintaining liaison with 
the distribution outlets. ... If you arc 
in a mass market, you must aim at 
achieving a certain minimum share of the 
marker to have a viable business. 
Bccchams is the country’s largest soft 
drinks maker; it has just introduced a 
number of “ mixer ” drinks to compete 
with Schweppes, and Harveys knows its 
way round the pubs and restaurants and 
licensed grocers which Bceebams needs as 
outlets. A combined wines, spirits and soft 
drinks team will be a powerful answer to 
the brewers and their tied outlets in a 
very competitive market; furthermore, 
Beechams* success in selling Brylcrecm in 
America suggests that it could boost 
Harveys' already substantial sales of sherry 
there. 

Beechams is not using the fashionable 
loan stock for the takeover ; but this is not 
sumrising, since it had £% million net in 
cash at March 31st and its cash flow for 
the vear was just over miUion and 
should be much higher this year despite 
the slightly harmful effect of a possible 
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40 'lo corporation tax. Now that capital 
distributions can no longer be made tax 
free, a company with cash to spare must 
cither sit on it or, like Bcecham, use it to 
take over another company. After deduct¬ 
ing the 23% dividend on the Beecham 
shares to be paid to Harveys’ shareholders, 
it seems that Beechams' £5.3 million cash 
has bought Harveys on a 10% earnings 
and 13% cash flow basis, figures which 
should rise substantially when integration 
and development have been carried out. 
Beechams seems to be investing its cash 
wisely. 

COMPUTERS IN INVESTMENT 

Strictly for Professionals 

T his week Faulkner, Dawkins & Sulli¬ 
van, the American institutional brokers, 
presented their Finstat service to a large 
and attentive audience of European brokers 
and investment managers. This computer- 
based investment .service is confined virtu¬ 
ally entirely to American stocks. The use 
of computers is also behind two other new 
services : the long established British 
brokers, lloarc and Co. have recently intro¬ 
duced a decidedly with-it service after a 
three-year trial run : and the independent 
Intinco bureau, which has been running a 
very successful service providing data on 
liiiropeun governmental stocks for the 
past eighteen months, is introducing its 
SCAN (Stockmarket Computer Answering 
Network) in the new year. 

STEEL COMPANIES 

Same Engine, Different 
Gearing 

T he table tells the story. In a good 
year for steel (well, good compared 
with what the current year will bring) the 
steel companies seem all to have made about 
the same margin of profit on their sales. 
But their results look very different after 
ihcir effective gearing, by means of depre¬ 
ciation and loan and other interest charges, 
has been deducted. 

It was natural rhat Colvilles, with its large 
new Scottish plants, should be heavily 
geared: the same does not apply to C'onscti 
or South Durham, compared with United 
Steel, which has been spending about as 
much size for size as the two North East 
Coast producers on new and modernised 
plant. And South Durham's new plate 
plant may be a showpiece—^bur there is 
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The basic idea behind any use of com¬ 
puters for investment purposes is always 
the same. One sizeable computer can store 
up all the information available about the 
world's major companies. It will then pro¬ 
duce any or all of that data immediately in 
any form one wants. But there seems to be 
plenty of room for all three of the new 
services, since they arc for rather diflerent 
purposes. Finstat is based on data provided 
by Standard & Poor’s in tape form : it 
gives corporate ten-year records of all the 
measurements made possible by the ample 
amount of information provided yearly by 
companies in the United States, with quar¬ 
terly updatings, and monthly records of 
how shares have behaved against the mar¬ 
ket as a whole. The records come both in 
tabular and in a clear and ingenious graphic 
form ; they are not instantaneous, and arc 
designed deliberately for presentation to 
investment committees, as well as for mull¬ 
ing over by the individual researcher. The 
latter can use them for comparing indi¬ 
vidual companies in various industrial 
groups—and he can also play-somc splendid 
investment games by putting together the 
data on two companies that would look 
interesting merged together, or create a 
composite company to fit an industrial 
hybrid, like Litton Industries (or the Rank 
Organisation in this country). The service 
costs $10,000 a year, in cash, or extra com¬ 
mission on new business attracted by the 
service, the usual method of payment. 

Other American brokers work out similar 
sums from the same tapes,'but use the 

.substantial excess capacity for plate all over 
Europe. John .Summers, with its well- 
husbanded, carefully moderni.sed strip mills, 
is rather a special case. As its disappoint¬ 
ing results (profits £31 million down) 
shewed, disruption of production is expen¬ 
sive even when a completely new plant is 
not involved. 

All the share prices in the tabic arc well 
below their nationalisation figures, not chat 
these mean much now. The discounts vary’ 
widely between 15% in the case of Sum¬ 
mers and 38-39''/o for Colvilles and South 
Durham. Ex-nationalisation, the best of 
this batch of investments—and they arc 
very good ones—arc United and Summers, 
well run, not over-geared companies, with 
an outside bet on Colvilles on the ground.s 
that Ravenscraig may make money even¬ 
tually, from strip if not from plate. More¬ 
over, the prices of all three shares are near 
their lows for the year. 


STEEL COMPANIES' PROFITS 


(year to end September 1965) 



Sales 

Trading 

Profit 

Effective 

Pro*lax 

Share 

Dividend 


(in £ 000) 

profit 

margin on 

gearing (y) profit 

price 

yield 



(in £ 000) 

sales 
per cent 

per cent 

(£'000) 


per cent 

Colvilles 

96,658 

12.372 

12-8 

87 

1.664 

29/- 

11 0 

Consett Iron (x) 

17,327 

2.124 

12-3 

77 

498 

15/6 

12-9 

South Durham 

Not given 

9,243 


70 

2.739 

20/3 

11 -9 

John Summers 

Not given 

13.889 


40 

8.326 

30/9 

10 3 

United Steel 

160,033 

Z1,4e2 

13*4 

38 

13.406 

30/101 

9 7 


(x) Hatf yearly figures. (y) Depreciation plus interest on loans end debentures as percentage 
of trading profits. 
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results only internally. White Weld, the 
investment brokers^ is to provide an instan¬ 
taneous investment service to subscribers, 
using a telex-type machine. But this service 
has been held up by delays in the delivery 
of the computer involved, and may not be 
available until late next year. By then 
.SCAN will be working here, doing some¬ 
thing like the same Job. This service has its 
own computer, building up its own stores 
of information, on European, British and 
American stocks, and is going to be flexible, 
designed as a sort of infinitely expandable 
computer investment bureau, on which any 
questions can be answered immediately by 
tcicpi’inicr to subscribers' offices. 

1 loarc & Co. is looking at it slightly dif¬ 
ferently : although it is doing die same 
sums privately as F'instat does publicly, the 
computer based analysis—provided free to 
300 important clients—is market orientated. 
Hoare seems to argue that what is impor- 
runt in investment is timing, to gauge the 
trend of share prices, and dividend earnings 
yields against widely based averages: in 
this case 1,000 or more companies arc 
divided into 77 Industry Groups and 10 
finuncial sectors. The data are provided 
weekly and show clearly how—and how far 
and fast—the market evaluation of a share's 
prospects arc changing: a sort of very 
sophisticated chart service. 

At the same time Hoare analyses profits 
and assets and tries to turn the investor 
away from the crude criteria of dividend 
and earnings yields—toward the higher 
pastures of gross cash flow, and division 
Ilf assets and income items into percentiles 
Ilf the company's total market value. 
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All these services have their uses ; but 
they have two significant points in common. 
None is produced by the usual market 
data collectors : all are designed for profes¬ 
sionals, and those who subscribe to any of 
these services will be that much further 
ahead of the amateurs. 


BREWERY RESULTS 

Surcharged 

A RTiitfR GUINNESS is ono of the few com¬ 
panies actually to forecast its profits, 
in money terms, at the interim stage. This 
year the forecast, made in June for the year 
to September, has gone astray. Pre-tax 
profits arc million, instead of the fore¬ 
cast of a maintained £9.3 million. Guinness 
should carry on with its forecasting regard¬ 
less. Even a forecast that goes wrong is 
better than none at all. The import sur¬ 
charge on supplies from the company’s 
main brewery in Dublin, which supplies the 
West of England, was fully absorbed by 
Guinness. This accounted for ^^400,000 of 
the drop ; a Malaysian import duty cost 
£270,000. Both ought to be short 
term factors. Brewing at the new Malay¬ 
sian brewery will start any time now, nor 
only avoiding the tariff but also cutting 
transport costs. 

Without these two factors, Guinness's 
brewing profits would have climbed about 
£400,000 to £9.5 million—not a vast 
amount in a period for two-thirds of which 
Guinness has had the benefit of a price in¬ 
crease. Quite clearly Guinness's costs have 
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been under pressure, even though unlike 
other brewers (who have been suffering 
similarly) it owns no pubs. The higher 
costs must therefore have come from the 
brewing side, but could also partly include 
non-recurring expenditure on the installa¬ 
tion of draught Guinness gadgetry at pubs. 

By contrast, the three other breweries 
reporting this week have roughly confirmed 
earlier expectations : Watney Mann profits 
slightly down : Courage Barclay Simmonds 
(for six months) slightly up : Whitbread 
(for six months) nearly 8% up. Why Whit¬ 
bread should again have performed differ¬ 
ently from the rest remains unclear. As 
for the others, cost increases have clearly 
absorbed the round of price rises of the 
last two years. Consumption too has 
levelled off. All this is reflected in the 
current yields on these shares: 5.2% on 
Watney Mann, 5.4% on Whitbread and 
5.6Vo on both Courage and Guinness. 


In Brief ,.. 

Boost for Courtaulds 

Bear Brand’s forecast £25-50,000 trading 
loss for the year is just the news Courtaulds 
needs to support its take-over bid for Kayser 
Bonder. The cut in stocking prices has hit 
Bear Brand very hard—it made a profit of 
over £100,000 last year, so KB's share¬ 
holders might well think that their company 
stands little chance of a profitable existence 
on its own, and ignore their directors' advice 
to reject the bid. 


<;a.mbmng 


Bad Times for Bookies 


" .Vo provision has been made in 
respect of certain claims made against 
the Ciroup in connection with bets laid 
on a rare run at Dagenham Greyhound 
Stadium on June 30, 1964, nnre they 
are not being admitted by the Group ’* 
- Note 5 to 1965 Annual Report by 
J. Coral & Co. Ltd. 


“Air Turner had worked out a most ingenious 
scheme to ensure that the winning forecast pool 
would give an extraordinarily high dividend on the 
4.5 p.m. race [at Dagenham on June 30, 1964], a 
scheme which had some sort of parallel in the City 
of London zvhereby some commodity was so 
manipulated as to cause that commodity to be sold 
at what was really a highly inflated price or at a 
greatly depressed price .**—Mr Justice Pauli. 


I N this week's judgment against the book¬ 
makers (including J. Coral, William 
Mill, and Ladbrokes) in the Dagenham 
(vreyhound case, the judge was comparing 
the coup with some sort of commodity 
corner. The ingenious Mr Turner and 
his 150 friends from Hast London (and 
we thought there was a labour shortage in 
the area) took advantage of the fact that 
bookmakers pay the t^ds given by the 
'l otalisator at the greyhound track itself on 
forecasting both the first and second dpgs 
in a race. They monopolised access to the 
'I'otc windows at the track and put a rela¬ 
tively small amount of money on all the 
combinations that included two dogs (out 
of six) that had no chance in the race. Off 
the course they backed all the other com¬ 


binations very heavily: when the race result 
came as forecast the Tote paid at odds of 
nearly 10,000 to one, and the bookies de¬ 
clined to pay on the many winning tickets 
presented to them. Even now Mr Turner 
and his friends have no recourse, since 
gambling debts arc irrecoverable at law. 

The Dagenham coup came at a bad time 
for bookmakers. Competition among bet¬ 
ting shops was so high that they were re¬ 
duced to giving place money on the fourth 
horse in a race, and to second and third in 
races with few runners. A coughing epi¬ 
demic in early 1964 reduced the fields and 
made the whole business even chancier. At 
the same time those b(X)kies, especially Wil¬ 
liam Hill,, who had (they haven’t now) large 
Fixed Odds Football Pools suffered badly 


from Mr Maudling's 25 W duty imposed in 
the 1963 Budget. J. Coral, for instance, 
made about £200,000 profit in the year to 
June 30th, down from £300,000 the year 
before, only to have the whole profit wiped 
out by the duty. Holders Investment Trust, 
which owns William Hill, did even worse 
in the year to July 31st. Its pre-tax profits 
fell to a mere £60,000 from £1.4 million, 
before the payment of £2.5 million in the 
Fixed Odds Betting Duty. That other 
factors were at work is shown by last year’s 
accounts of Mark Lane: although profits 
rose by nearly 30% to £114,000, fixed 
assets rose by 64%. More betting shops, 
but less pre^t per ^op. 

Life ought to be easier this year* the 
place ” situation is decidedly less cut¬ 
throat, especially- in Scotland, where 
Holders has the important James Maclean 
subsidiary. Naturally, though, none of the 
shares is looking cheerful. Holders, at 
6s. 10id., is standing at less than a third of 
its 1961 high of 26s. 6d.—^and there is no 
dividend: Mark Lane, at 4s. jid. gives 
9.2%, has recently issued a cheerful 
interim statement, and seems the best 
horse out of an undistingushed bunch; 
Joe Coral, at 5s. yjd., well below its last 
year’s issue price of 7s. ijd., gives 8.9% 
and offers reasonable recovery prospects. 
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NATIONAL COMMERCIAL BANK 
OF SCOTLAND LIMITED 

Steady Expansion 

MR IAN W. MACDONALD'S REVIEW 


llie Annual General Meeting of shareholders 
of National Commercial Bank of Scotland 
Limited will be held in the North British 
Station Hotel, Edinburgh, on December 30, 
1965 at 12 noon. The following is the state¬ 
ment by Mr Ian W. Macdonald, CA, Chairman 
of the Board, which has been circulated with 
the report and accounts for the year ended 
October 30, 1965. 

At this time last year the main economic 
problem was an adverse balance of payments. 
Although more severe and persistent than its 
1960 predecessor, it was not thought to be of 
unmanageable size. Only half of the estimated 
deficit was on trading account, and, as the 
economy had been passing through a period of 
trade investment and expansion involving a 
stepping up in purchases of equipment 
and stocks from teth home and overseas 
sources, some excess of imports was only to 
be expected. None the less it was evident 
that the trend had to be reversed and the 
general expectation was a renewal of monetary 
and other restraints which, although imper¬ 
fect, had, in earlier years, restored the balance 
at no higher a price than a mild recession. 
However, the Government in its early days 
seemed to view the problem essentially as one 


of trade imbalance and the first important move 
was aimed directly at imports wicliout any 
simultaneous monetary or credit measures. The 
immediate'reaction was a loss of world con¬ 
fidence in Britain’s ability or willingness to 
tackle the situation with rcsiolution, and sterling 
came under severe attack. In spite of the series 
of orthodox steps which later followed, involv¬ 
ing a higher bank rate, restrictions on credit, a 
renewed call on the banks for special deposits, 
and increased taxation, the battle for the C 
continued and, while international support on 
a scale unprecedented has for die time being 
saved the day, Britain is still under challenge 
not only to repay new creditors but to 
re-establish world confidence in sterling and 
justify its acceptance as a reserve currency. 

The Seorthk Economy In my previous state¬ 
ment 1 referred to mounting evidence of real 
progress in the economic structure of central 
Scodand." This advance has been maintained 
in 1965 and a most gratifying feature is the 
further degree of diversification, involving a 
more than average sliarc in the fastest growing 
industries, particularly those with a high content 
of advanced technology. The latest official 
statistics of production in the manufacturing 
industries covering the first half of 1965 show 


a 6 per cent improvement over the same period 
in 1964, whereas the national figure is around 
4 per cent. Credit restrictions are bound to 
have an adverse influence on the Scottish 
economy, but with so much of the central 
industrial belt scheduled as development areas, 
and bearing in mind the volume of work already 
in the pipelines, the impact may be somewhat 
below average in severity. Moreover the atti¬ 
tude of the authorities has been helpful, as for 
example in the demand on the Scottish bonks 
for special deposits at half the percentage rate 
applied in England. 

Deposits In this bank we have experienced a 
modest rise in Deposits over the past year, but 
the inadequacy of commercial tenk deposits 
is still a general problem largely unresdved. 
In Scotland the growth over the past decade has 
been particularly disappointing. Between 1955 
and 1965 the increase has been slightly under 
20 per cent, a rate of growth considerably less 
than that experienced by the English clearing 
panks, and far below the deposit expansion of 
finance houses and trustee savings banks. 
Meanwhile the advances of the Scottish bonks 
have more than doubled. In consequence, the 
reserve of funds still available for lending has 
reached a dangerously low level. It is true 
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that tlic current credit restrictions, which put a 
brake on additional lending, have temporarily 
alleviated the problem, but without a better rate 
of growth in deposits the bunks will find it 
difficult to give adequate support to the next 
upsurge in our expanding economy. 

The banks have, of course, been well aware 
of this danger for some years and much thought 
has been given to pos-siblc sulutions. On the 
•face of it, the most obvious answer is to engage 
ill direct competition for deposits and to pay the 
necessary price to obtain a larger share of the 
available total. A mmx of this nature would, 
however, involve changes in the whole of the 
rate structure and would inevitably increase the 
price of bank advances in order to maintain 
margins sufficient to cover the ever increasing 
cost of a widespread branch sy.stem which serves 
the public well in the handling of ihc nation's 
currency. So far the banks have been unwilling 
to take this step which, ainungsi other things, 
would place an additional burden on industry 
and commerce, and recciidy there has been a 
scries of what might be described as defensive 
moves. r'oi' example, links have been 
established with separate tinancial institutions 
positioned, by their low cost structure, to pay 
the outside market price for deposits and able, 
if necessary, to take some of the future advances 
strain, either directly or by reverse lending to 
the banks. It is not thought that these defensive 
incaMires h.ive as yet been brought imo action 
to any appreciable exieiil and indeed it is doubt¬ 
ful whether they will pnne to be adequate for 
more than :i short period. 

In the long run, the problem of obtaining 
deposits adequate to meet the demand for 
advances cannot be saiisfaetorilv solved unless 
the banks attract as cusiomcrs many more of 
the vast army of wage-earners who dispose of 
an ever increasing share of the national income, 
llfforts towards this end aie coiuiniious and are 
achieving a measure of success, but the rate oi 
progress lags behind the normal growth in 
advances. 

Annml Accounts The increase in the Issued 
.Share ('.apital was approved at the Annual 
C'rcncral Meeting of shareholders held in 
December 1964 and the Oireciors thereafter 
transferred i(.h60(),000 from inner reserves to 
the published Revenue Reserve. With further 
increments to this Reserve out of 1964-6^ 
appropriations, the shareholders' funds have 
been augmented by some /.'2 million since the 
previous BaUmcc Sheet. 

Although Advances and Loans to customers 
show a significant increase, these have latterly 
been held in check in accordance with oflicial 
policy. As shareholders may know, the Scottish 
hanks have been requested to restrict the growth 
of their advances to the private segment of the 
economy during the year to March 31, 1966. 
Of necessity wc have had to refuse many 
requests for new or additional credit lines from 
every class of pm;ate cjy.?l9nn,*r, no mattci how 
credit-worthy. I am glad to say that in most 
cases our customers, although dis.appointcd, 
recognise tltac for the time being wc are not 
free to offer the degree of support which in 
normal times would be readily ax^ilable. 

Our liquid funds at /!109 million represent 
34.5 per cent of our liability to the public which 
shows little change from a year ago cither in 
amount or as a percentage. 

Below the line in the Balance Sheet, the item 
of Special Deposit with the Bank of England 
of il'1.4 million reappears for the tir.st time since 
1962 and represents the compulsory clement in 
the various disciplines a.ssociated with credit 
restriction. 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 

Included for the first time in Trade Invest¬ 
ments ia our participation in the share capital 
of tlic new Scottish merchant bank. National 
(x>mmercial & Schrodcis Limited. 1 am glad 
to report that this venture is off to a good start 
and is ahead of our expectations. The 
specialised banking service.s provided by ilie new 
company have proved acceptable to Scotti.sh 
industry and commerce and it is anticipated 
iluu the range of their services will gradually 
he extended. 

The Bank's Net Piofit for the year (after 
tax; amounts to ^1,877,670 compared with 
41,665,697 for the previous year. We have 
benefited from slightly increased resources and 
higher average rate.s of interest which more 
than offset the continuously rising costs, in par¬ 
ticular by way of higher salaries and increased 
contributions related to pensions and other staff 
benefits. As regards taxation, the impending 
chnngCN contained in the Finance Act 1965 have 
had an influence on the provisions we have 
made to meet our tax liabilities. Tlie year under 
review is a transitional period involving income 
tax, pro(it.s tax and the new corporation tax 
fwhich wc have taken at an estimated rate of 
40 per cent) on various segments of our total 
revenue. The curreni year will also be a tran¬ 
sitional period and the change over to corpora¬ 
tion lax on profiiK will not be fully effective 
until our accounting year 1966-67. The right 
of a companv to deduct income lax from divi 
deiids wiiliDut separate accouniabiliiy for the 
lax cca^e^ on April 1966 and we intend to 
seek profes'^ional advice on the question of 
bringing forward the payment of our next 
interim dividend from July 1966 to a date prior 
to the end of the current tisc il year. 

Out of the available profit, the Board has 
allocated 4400,000 to Revenue Reserve, 
4150,000 to (Contingency Account, 4300,000 to 
Officers' Pension Fund aiiJ 415,000 to Widows' 
,ind Orphans' Fund. Interim dividends at the 
fixed rates on the Preference Shares and at 
per cent on the Ordinary Shares have been 
declared and paid. It is now recommended 
that the usual Huai di\idends on tiu* Preference 
Shares and a final dividend on the Ordinary 
Shares of 8 per cent be paid, making 13 per 
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cent for the year. (12 per cent comparable 
1963-64.) 

Computer AppUcatwtts During the past year 
our computer development has gone according 
to plan. Productivity is at a high level with 
our computers w'orking 16 hours a day dealing 
with the accounting of the bank and of our 
hire purchase associate company, Lloyds & 
Scottish Finance Limited. A million individual 
records maintained on magnetic tape are scanned 
electronically each day. Shareholders will be 
interested to know that, with onc-tiiird of the 
bank's branches and well over half of all current 
accounUk .serviced by tlie computers, wc are the 
most highly automated of the British banks, not 
only in the percentage of our branches linked 
to the centre but also in the variety of applica¬ 
tions carried out. 

We have now had three years' experience 
data processing by computer. This period, 
although but a flash in banking history, covers 
virtually a generation in a computer family. The 
new generation of computers will begin to come 
into .service in the current year and wc are 
conlidcin tliat further benefits, such as the 
effective absorption of the growing volume of 
customers' accounts, will How from the mst.ii- 
laiion of faster and more flexible sy.siems. We 
shall also be able to accept an incrcasln*: 
amount ot processing on behalf of our 
customers. 

During the yeai Mr J.inies C'tilchri,t lesigncJ 
fiom the Board to take up residence abroad. He 
joined the Board of 'I'lic C'ommcrcial Bank of 
Scotland in 1956 and we are sorry lo lose the 
henclit of his advice and guidance, particularlv 
in matters relating to engineering and 
.shipVtuilding. 

W'e welcome as new members to our Board 
.Sir John Carmichael, Mr L. M. Harper Ciow 
;md Dr Denis Rebbcck, who all liave wide 
experience of business affairs. 

The continued progress and development o# 
the bank could not have been achieved without 
the vigorous leadership ol our Cfcneral Manager, 
Mr David Alexander, and his senior colleagues 
and the kwal support of management and staff 


NATIONAI. COMMERCIAL BANK OP SCOTLAND MMITPO 
Head Office : 42 Si. Andrew Scjiiare, F.dinburgli 2. 


Ihesc Comown Shares huvinp luvn \ohl tit the puhh\ in ( anada 
this a<hcrfi\cnicn/ appeat \ a\ a maf/ei of record onty 


AVn* /.v.vwe 


Thomson Newspapers Limited 

(Incorporated under the laws of the Province of Ontario) 

720,000 Common Shares 

without |Kir value 

Transfer Agent and Registrar: 

Monirc.il Trust Company, Toronto, Montreal and Vancouver 

Price: $15.50 per share 


Wood, Gundy & Company Limited 
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best ever results 


Year ended 30th June 1965 

Group net assets 

£49,210,000 

Group sales. 

. £100,222,000 

Profit before taxation. 

.£10,218,000 

Profit available . 

. £4,879,000 

Net dividends. ... 

. £2,147.060 


in his Report the Chairman, Sir Joseph Lockwood, states: 

The records industry, providing music of all types for peoples of 
all ages in all countries of the world, must have a fine future, 
especially as leisure hours increase. The electronics industry is 
only now breaking out of its earl/ stage of development with a 
future in improving productivity, defence requirements and 
technical developments, and scientific progress for the benefit of 
industry and for all of us in our everyday lives. Our various activities 
in the consumer product industries all have expanding demand/ 

*Our world-wide cash resources have improved in the last two 
years by some £12.5 million, and the Group now has more than 
£9 million liquid funds available. We are considering how best to 
employ these funds in expansion of our present interests or further 
acquisitions/ 

'We are strong in our management resources which, in the final 
test, is probably the most significant factor. For these reasons, I 
view the future with confidence/ 
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ELECTRIC A MUSICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
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FARBWERKE 

HOECHST 


AKTIENGESELLSCHAFT 
SficiuS Jh 

FRANKFURT (MAIN) 





NOTICE IS HEREBY^IVEN THAT 

Thtt Extraordinary 
General Meeting 
will be held on Tuesday, 
ll»h Jay af January 1966, 
10 a. m., 

at our Jahrhunderthalle in Frankfurt (M)-Hoechst, Pfaffenwiese. 


Agenda 

1. o] Increase of the shore capital by DM 151,000,000 to 

DM 1,054,000,000 by the issue of new shares ranking for' 
dividend from 1st January 1966 under exclusion of the snore* 
holders' statutory subscription right, DM 150,500,000 will be 
subscribed by a banking consortium and offered to the share* 
holders in the proportion of one new share for every six 
shares held at a price of 200 per cent and the rest of 
DM 500,000 will be placed at the Management's di»o$al. 
The new shares are to be divided into 500,000 shares at DM50, 
150,000 shores at DM 100, 25,000 shares at DM 200, 20,000 
shares at DM 500, and 96,000 shares at DM 1,000 each. 
Authorisation enabling the Board of Management to settle 
the details for implementing the capital increase. 

b) Amendment to Article 3 (share capital and shares) of the 
Articles of Association. 

2. Further amendments ta the Articles of Association to adapt these 
to the new Companies Act issued 1965. For the details, reference 
is made to the announcement in the Bundesonzeiger no. lOff of 
3rd December 1965. 

The Management will move a resolution in accordance vrith the 
above proposals. 


Shareholders wishing to be present and to vote at the Meeting must 
comply with Article 14 of the Articles of Association and deposit 
their share certificates during usual business hours, by Thursday 
6th January 1966 at the latest, until after the Meeting, at one of the 
depositories listed in the Bundesonzeiger no, 227 of 3rd December 1965 
or, in the United Kingdom, at the offices of 

S.G. Warburg & Ce. limbed 
30 Gresham Street, London E. C. 2. 

Frankfurt (M)*Hoedt$t, Doeomber 1965 

THE.aQARD OF MANAGEMENT 
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/ Fi-AVEL 

nnoA mHS/mrmiiE/^ 

High Speed Gas has a high speed future. And Sidney Flavei & Co. Ltd. v^j/ 
are helping the gas industry to set a brisk development pace, 


THE GAS INDUSTRY'S PLAN Lor bel¬ 
ter, chcaiier High Speed Gas uLes 
Kucce.ssl\il shape- with regular ship¬ 
ments of mcihane from \orih.MVica 
... ^iih the masd\c fuel search hi 
the Norih Sea. 




AUTOMATIC BEST-SELLER Here's one 
of the lowest-priced, auiomaiic gas 
cfMjkers ill the world! (Thcapesi and 
besi-seiting autoniaiic gas cooler in 
Rriiain! More and more huusewi\eN 
want the blessing of fiilly-auroniaiic 
cooling, and get it from this new 
Mavel Kqiierry 3 Automatic gas 
cooker, another I'lavcl success that 
ha.s brought automatic cooking down 
to ilie price of an ordinary gas cooker. 



DEBONAIR LEADER The original, salcs-winning 
Tla\el IDcbonair is a brand leader in the rapidly 
increasing gas room-heater market. Rut ]*iavel 
progress is not limited to the Delioiiair alone, 
'ioday, there's a whole family of Dcboiiairs, st>led 
with the same Hnc-furiiiture appeal pioneered by 
riaxel. The Debonair Major (shown above), to 
heat really big rooms, a Debonair wall mounted 
model, the (onxeeior Hall-heater - and soon a 
Debonair balanced Hue conxccior heater. 


ANOTHER FLAVEL FIRST I'o meet a grow ing demand 
for a balanced tluc heater that eumbincs efiicicney 
with modern, good IckiLs, I'lavcl w ill .short K lie pro¬ 
ducing the new Debonair 110 lialaiiecd I'luc ('.on- 
vector Healer. .Soon lomake its w elcome appearance 
on the marker, the Debonair j lo is designed in the 
image of the fabulous Debonair itself. It w ill supply 
instant and economic warmth in rooms, halls, cor¬ 
ridors, landings nr annexes. \o cliiiniiex is needed. 
’J'lie beater is dc.sigiied to be filled on an outside w all. 


Chairman's Review 

Ti is again iny pleasure to report a highly suceessful 
year's trading hy \nur (Company. Sales turnover 
reached a new receW level, and (lc.spite increasing 
costs, trading profits improved from /iqjOfOyS to 
j(ii|OOi,.t 7 a. .Alter proxiding for .special iion- 
rcciii'i'tng items, anioimling lo some £ 92 , 000 , and 
fur (orpuralion at forty per cent., the profit 
for ihe X car, after laxarion, is £ 528,738 as eoniiMred 
niili £ 170,402 in the preceding year. Out of this 
sum your Directors arc prolong a final distribu¬ 
tion of ihiriy per cent., making a total of fifty per 
cent, for the year. Provision of £ 78,000 has also 
been nude for Income Tax on the Faccs.s Dividend 
as defined hy the l-'inance Act, 1995 . Your lioard 
is, however, advised that this income tax may not 
be payable. 

Yottr'(amipany*s wide range of gas coolers, for 
both Town and Bottled Gas, coniiuned to sell well: 
the new Equerry 3 Auionutic and Sundard gas 
coolers were launched this summer, and have been 
well received by the market. 

)n January, 1965 , the five hundred thousandth 
Debonair was produced and the production line at 
the L.camitigton factory is turning our a l^bonair 
every 30 seconds to meet the sttll growing demand. 
Your Gonipany launched further models in the 
Debonair nii^, each based on the successful 
Debonair styling and designed to meet specialised 
demands in the room Iteater marker. 

.Significant progress was also made in sales of other 
appliances and another good year of turnover 
achieved by the Engineering Division. 


The year's trading 

Export trade increased during the }car and new 
packaging techniques, dcvclo|H:d to ensure safer 
transit of I''lavcl pruducis to overseas markers, have 
opened further cxptMt possibilities whu'h your 
Board is cnergciieallx pursuing. Recently, after 
much rc»Learch, the ( 'oni|)aiiy has oh^ained Belgian 
and Dutch approx a 1 for ilic use of the Debonair 
xxfih natural gas. 

THE FUTURE 

With another year of .s<»lid progress, coiiMilidation 
and product planning behind it, your (j)mpany 
conlidenily looks forward in a brisk rutiire, Itnkeil 
with the Gas Industry's iiiiiiaiivc in developing 
new gas sources and proces.scs. 'I'he !.camingtoii 
factory extension, now in an advanced stage of 
coropfetion, will bring benelils of modern mechan¬ 
ical handling and improved productivity to meet 
the growing demands of the gas market. 1 know 
you will want 10 join me in thanking all your em¬ 
ployees for their cflivriM and loyalty in sustaining 
production during a difficult period of rebuilding 
and rco^ni.sation. 

In looking to the future, the Board recommends 
that provision be made for promotion to the Board 
of younger executives. I'or this reason, ti is recom- 
mended that the Hinitation imposed by Article No. 
79 of the C«m|Mny's Articles of .Association be 
amended from eight directors to ten directors. A 
notice convening an Extraordinary General .Meet¬ 
ing for this purpose is enclosed with the report. 


BANK OF MONTREAL 

ANOTHER RECORD YEAR 

Thf; one hundred and forty-eighth Animal 
Meeting of the Bank of Montreal xx.in luld in 
Montre;il on December 6 . 

In the course of his Address the President, 

Mr G. Arnold Hart, said: 

During the past year, the Canadian economy 
has once again demonstrated remarkable strength 
and buoyancy. Business has continued 10 ex¬ 
pand vigorously, boosting most economic indi¬ 
cators to record high levels. 

The advance this year has been shared by 
must industries and all major regions of the 
country. In agriculture, the harvest has been 
generally good, with crops on the prairies well 
above average. In industry, strong demand borh 
at home and in export markets has continued 
and, as a result, a large number of manufac- 
iiirers have been adding to their productive 
facilities. 

'ITicse inx'cstments, together with the vast 
amount of new construction of other types such 
as poxver developments, commercial and insii- 
tiitional building, and work on Expo *67, have 
resulted in another strong surge of capital 
expenditures. 

One could hardly expect such a rapid expan¬ 
sion in capital spending to take place without 
some strain on the eamomy and, inevitably, 
pressure has been placed on the supply of 
materials ond skilled workers resulting, all too 
often, in increasing prices and costs. 

Another matter on which attention is focused 
by the surge in capital expenditures is our 
Itiiernaiional payments position. In periods of 
rapid growth our trade balance typically tilts in 
the direction of an increased deficit partly be¬ 
cause imports provide a significant share of the 
new machinery and equipment included in 
business investment. A continued agressive 
search for overseas markets for Canadian pro¬ 
ducts of nil kinds remains essential if wc arc 
to keep our current .iccouni deficit within 
inaii.igeabic proportions. 

CHILI (d-NFRAL MANAGLHS ADDRLSS 

In the course of his address, Mr R. D. Mul- 
holland, Vice-President and C^ief General 
Manager, said: The one hundred and forty- 
eighth Aniiunl Siotemcnt of the Bank covers a 
year’s operations in which every significant 
figure represents a record for the history of the 
Bank. 

Our net profits for the vear amounted to 
$1X,7.10,35.A. A sum of .1113*820,625 has been 
set aside for regular and extra dividends, equiva¬ 
lent in total to per share compared with 

1i2.20 per share for the preceding year. Our 
total capital funds, including Rest Account now 
amount to $223,750,000. 

Total assets, at the end of the fiscal year, 
stood at $4,997,000,000, an increase of 
$329,000,000, or 7.0 per cent, from the end of 
the previous year. At October 31st, total 
deposits of the Bank were $4,605,000,000, an 
increase of $264,000,000, or 6.1 per cent, during 
the year. As at October 31st, our total loons 
amounted to $3,168,000,000, an increase of 
$ 439 , 000 , 000 , or 16.1 per cent over the previous 
year. 

The Bank's X'olume of internuiioiml business 
shoxved a further growth during the year in 
line with the increase of Canada’s external ir:uh'. 

Our foreign network now consists of A4 
offices offering international services to out 
customers abroad. 
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THE NETHERLANDSBANK OF 
SOUTH AFRICA^ LTD. 


(Registered Commercial fl^bk) 

A GRATIFYING YtAll 


• The fifteenth Ordinary Cicncral Meeting of 
Shareholders of The Netherlands Bank of South 
Africa Ltd. was held in Johannesburg on 
December 6» 1965, Dr F. J. C. Cronfe (the 
Chairman) presiding. 

'I'he following is an extract from his circulated 
statement: 

'rhe past financial year was again gratilying 
for our ^nk, even tliougii the commercial banks 
operated' in a changing economic cnvinuimcnr 
and under tighter moncury condinotis, the 
effects of which have not yet been fuliv felt. 

C'OIINIKY’S 

After three years of vigorous economic 
eKpaiisioii the economy entered a period marked 
by increuMng demand and wage-cost inflationary 
pressures and coiisidcnible strain on the balance 
of payments. The increase in the gross national 
product, in real terms, was S per cent for the 
year ended June, 196.^. During the three pre¬ 
ceding years the average was 7' per cent. 

The demand for commercial bank credit con¬ 
tinued unabated. l.oans, discounts and advances 
of the commercial banks rose by 11.6 per cent 
to R 1.351m. during the lirst six months of 1965 
but deposits increased bv only 5.6 per cent to 
Rl.961m. and therefore acted as ii natural brake 
on credit expansion. 

With productive capacity sireiclied to the 
limit, merchandise exports disappointing, and 
imports rising to unprecedcnicd hcighis. South 
Africa had to accept a si/.cablc deficit on current 
account of the balance of payinctit.s. which was 
not offset by capital inflow and resulted in a 
■harp drop in gold and fi»reign exchange re¬ 
serves from R489.2m. in September, 1964, to 
R320.2m. in September, 1965. 

I'OHRK IIVI. Ml AMIRI S 

It took some time before die deteriorating 
balance of payments position and rising infla¬ 
tionary pressures prompted and dictated ofliciHl 
action. In March, however, various corrective 
fiscal and monetary measures were simultane¬ 
ously taken in an attempt to restrict investments 
and to encourage savings at die expense of con- 
.siim|)tion. 

The bank rate was raiNcd from 4] per cent to 
5 per cctit, while the budget for 1965/1966 
aimed at raising private and corporate savings. 
TIk liquid assets' rati«>s of die commercial banks 
were increased by 4 per cent in March and 
again in quick succession by 2 per cent in April, 
May and June to the permissible limit of 40 per 
cent of their short-term liabilities and 30 pci 
cent of their medium-term liabilities to the 
public. Moreover, the commercial banks were 
asked to restrict loans to financial institutions 
and for consumption piu*poses. 'Flic South 
Afric.an Reserve ^nk also announced a stricter 
policy for discounting commercial bills and, on 
March 22nd, took the unprecedented and, in 
prevailing conditions, somewhat paT.idoxical step 
of pegging deposit rates. Finally, in August the 
authorities lightened up import control. 

IllCJirn II VFI. Ol HANK*S ACTIVII'IFS 

Our activities as a whole again moved on a 
higher level, which is reflected in an improve¬ 


ment in our sources of income but also in an 
appreciable rise in our expenditure. 

The net profit after provision for taxation and 
transfer to reserves rose by 15 per cent to 
K 1.283.560 during our past financial year. The 
current year, in line with economic and financial 
trends and ofTicitil policies, should witness a 
levelling off in general business activity and 
this will Jkivc u bearing on our operations as a 
Hank and on our profits. 

As financial intermediaries and promoters of 
trade the commercial banks have come to hold a 
key position in the international exchange of 
goods and services. In fact, their international 
experience, foreign offices and affiliates, as well 
as their worldwide network of correspondents, 
render them well suited to the ta^k of promoting 
exports and roiitciiig development capital to 
South Africa. 

MIIODFSIA 

The past financial year was the first full year 
of opemtiotis by our Bank in Rhodesia since the 
dissolution of Federation. 

In the process of transition the Rhodesian 
economy has shown much resilience and there 
has been a resurgence of economic activity in 
w'hich oui Bank was able to share. 

It is readily recognised that the future rate 
of development of Rhodesia will be strongly 
inttiicnced by its ability to export and to main¬ 
tain a favourable balance on current account, 
particularly so as an inflow of overseas capital 
cannot be expected until the country’s political 
issues have been satisfactorily resolved. 

ZAMBIA 

To meet the challenge of a vigorously growing 
rconoinv in a changed political environment, 
“ Commercial Bank Zambia Limited wa^ 
registered on the fir»t of .Muv of this year and 
has taken over our business in Zambia. Tliis 
company has an initial cnpiial of /.'250,000 in 
which our Bank, the Nederliindse Overzec Bank 
N.V., Amsterdam and the Continental Illinois 
National Bank and Trust Caimpany of Chicago, 
have an equal share. 

SlinSiniARY'S PROC.KLAS 

Favounible economic conditions have also 
bcncfiied Nefic Limited, the Bank’s fully-owned 
subsidiary which was previously known as the 
Netherlands Finance and Investment Corpora¬ 
tion Limited. 

During the past year, Nefic has strengthened 
its range of flnancinl services. Moreover, by 
participating in the formation of Investors 
Mutual FimcU Ltd. last year, Nefic has been 
one of the pioneers of South Africa\s first 
** mutual fund" or "open end truKi,** with its 
singular advantages particularly for the small 
inveator. 

The increase in Nefic's activities during the 
1964/65 financial year has made it necessary to 
raise its authorised and issued share capital. The 
company’s authorised capital was raised from 
R2ni. to R3m. during the year under review, 
while the issued capM was increased from 
R1.5m. to R2.5in. by the issue of 500.000 shares 
to the Netberlinds Bank. 


THR LCONOMIbT DECliMBER 11, 196: 

I am plcasAl to be able to report profits after 
taxation and provision for reserves, excluding 
general reserve of R204,605 compared with 
R114,504 in the previous year. Your board of 
directors recommend declaring a dividend of 
RlOOfOOO and transferring R100,000 to general 
reserve, as ^et out in the directors* report. 

Tile Report and Accounts were adopted. 

The full Annual Report is obtainable, on 
applicatitm fmm the Secretary, Head Office of 
The Netherlands Bank of South Africa Limited, 
P.O. Box 1144 , Johawieshurg. 


S. SIMPSON LIMITED 

Ever-increasing Demand for 
DAKS Clothing 

The thirty-second Annual General Meeting of 
S. Simpson Limited was held on December 2nd 
in London, Dr fi. L. Simptoot the chairman, 
presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement : 

Both at home and overseas the demand for 
DAKvS clothing continues to rise from year to 
year and the increase of production has not been 
able to meet completely the increased volume of 
sales requirements during the pre.sent financial 
year. This has been largely determined by the 
degree of availability of labour and the time 
taken for training to meet our high quality re¬ 
quirements. It seems probable that, in addition 
to attempted further expansion of existing manu¬ 
facturing units, we shall need one or more new 
mamifucturing units or acquisitions. In addition 
to agreed rises in wages during the year, liour'^ 
of work have been shortened by national agree¬ 
ments. 

Our DAKS skins have become very popular 
at home and abroad, including prestige shops in 
Paris. Our new range of DAKS suits for women 
has been very successful at home and in Europe, 
but there have been inevitable developincni costs 
for such an important project. Its rate of de¬ 
velopment is a matter of policy, partly dependent 
on production capacity. Similar considerations 
apply to our -uccessful introduction of cloth tig 
for men and women made from our special 
lightweight range of * Caprille ' cloths. World 
exports have again participated in our total sales 
increase and constitute an important but exact¬ 
ing section of our trade. 

The USA remains a highly competitive market 
but we arc well established with our DAKS 
trousers and many leading American stores, run¬ 
ning a recent special British Promotion, made 
DAKS suit.^ and sports jackets the pivotal items 
of their presentation. Simpson (Piccadilly) 
Limited has continued to m.iintaui ka progress 
with yet anotlier successful year's trading, where 
both nimover and net profit constitute a record 
for the Store. The specialised knowledge aqd 
service now available through the reorganise 
and enlarged Retail Export department has 
earned the commendation of the increat^ing 
number of visitors who have visited k from all 
over the world. By presenting the highest 
standards of service and choice of quality goods, 
this section has not only made its contribution 
to our export drive, but has also enhanced the 
reputation of British merchandise throughout 
the world. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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Linguaphone 

INSTITUTE LIMITED 

Teachers of Languages 


Mr I. A. H. HortiM, the Chairniiin of Linguaphone Institute Limited, made the following 
points in his statenKiu to ahureholdcrs for the year ended June ?0, l%5: 

GROUP ACTIVITIES 

During the vear under review the Company acquired the eonirolling inierest in Language 
ruitton Centre Limited. The full henehu of this acquisition are not expected to be 
fell until the end of the ciirrent linancial year. The translation department of Language 
Tuition Centre Limited has been merged with one of your Company's other subsidiaries. 
■Ml Language Trunslalion-i Lisniicd. ‘The Company has acquired as from October I, 
the whole of the isAued capii.il of Linguaphone Institute tlivtaiid) Limited of Dublin. 
This company has been engaged in ihc sale iif Linguaphone products in the Republic 
of Ireland for man,; years. 


CURRENT TRADING 

Some tinio mu<i Mill elapse hclore the subsidi tries acquired during the past lew years 
make their full eontrilnition to the prolits. 'I he current year has opened quite 
incouragingiy, but costs and overheads have been rising. In spile oi this, in the absence 
of unforeseen eirciimstunces. 1 feel conrident that the Company will have another 
satisfactory year. 



Yfor to 

)V«// to 


Jmw 30, t0f>3 

June 30, 1064 

(ii'tHip Piiilii before iu\ 

. £229.350 

£221,755 

TaMUion (Corporation l.ix 

e.i Lula ted al 


40 per cent). 

. £92.380 

£115.144 

(iroiip Prolii .iflcr lax ... 

. £136.962 

£106,611 

Dividends (less tax) 

. £49.350 (21 per i^nt) £51.450(2 


ACiVI .vas held on Decenibci 2. l*Vi.^ 


KOLNISCHE 

RtCKVERSICHERCNGS- 

GESELLSCHAFT 

(Cologne Reinsurance Company) 

Cologne, Germany 


ESTABLISHED IN 

1846 


Oldest Reinsurance Company 

in the World 

Gross Premium Income for 1964 

DM 

248.857,358,— 

Premium Income for Own Account .. . 

DM 

191.937-935.— 

The Company’s Capital and Reserves 
were as foDows: 

at December 31st, 1964. 

Share Capital. 

DM 

10.000.000,— 

Reserves . 

DM 

8.589.426,45 

Technical Reserves . 

DM 

370.475-274.61 

.-1 ‘ v'-“ . . ■ ' . 1 . 
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JOHANNESBURG 
CONSOLIDATED 
INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
LIMITED 

(lni'or|M>ratccl in the Republic oT 
South Africa) 

LX TRACTS I'ROM MR D. A. B. WATSON’S 
STELCH 

The Annual General Meeting of Joliannen- 
burg Cun.solidaicd Investment Company, 
Limited was held on December 7th in Johannes¬ 
burg. 

Mr D. A. B. WatRon, the chairman, presided 
and, in the course of his speech, said: 

Normal income from investments for the year 
ended June 30, 1965 amounted to the record 
sum of R8,853,000, an increase of R 1,058,000 
over the comparable figure for last year, while 
favourable market conditions resulted in a viiis> 
factory profit of R3,665,000 from the realisation 
of investments. The after-tax profit for the 
year was RIO,033,000. The sum of R4,200,000 
^viis absorbed in the payment of dividends 
fmailing 60 cents per shai-e while R5,996,000 
was transferred to Revenue Reserves. Norwirh- 
standing net investmenr during the year of 
R4,218,000 there was a Kip.nificant improvement 
in the Compiiny's lii|uidiiy. Net current assets 
HI June 30ih amounted to R8,467,000, an 
iiiereusc of R3.100,000 over the fipurcs for iht 
previous year. 

The book value of the portfolio inere.ived by 
R3,141,000 which figure reflects the net invesi- 
medi of R4,218,000 after writing off an amount 
of R1,077,0(10 The total market value of our 
investments at June 30, 1965, was R126.KM a-* 
compared with K121M at June .30; 1964. 

PROSPl.UlS lOH nil ClIKRENI VI AK 

Turning to the companyN prospects for the 
current year, just over half of our investment 
income is derived from our interests in the 
diamond, copper and platinum industries. 

Demand for these three commodities remains 
firm and it is expected that the sum of our 
income from these investments will be main¬ 
tained during the current financial year, while 
our income from investments in gold mining 
will increase this year with the anticipated com¬ 
mencement of dividend payments by Western 
Areas Gold Mining Company Limited. 

Your C2ompany's industrial interests in the 
Republic arc being widened and in line with 
our policy of increasing invcafiiicnt in non¬ 
mining activities, we intend to extend our 
iiuerests not only through the medium of tJie 
market but also by direct invesrmeni a*' and 
when suitable opportunities arise. 

Under prevailing conditions, it is clcai that 
the immediate outlook for our indusirial invest¬ 
ments both in South Africa and in the United 
Kingdom is les.s promising than it was a year 
ago. However, despite the decline in the tempo 
of economic activity in both areas and tlie im¬ 
pact of die changes in the U.K. tax arrangements, 
it is anticipated that as a result of increased 
investment in industrial concerns, our income 
from this source during the current year will 
show some increase over that earned during the 
past year. The total income from investments 
this year is therefore likely to be somewhat 
higher than last year. Profits arising from the 
realisation of investments may well be at a 
lower level but present Indications are that 
there will be little difficulty in maintaining last 
yeaf^s dividend of 60 cents per share. 
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THE CLYDESDALE 
(TRANSVAAL) 
COLLIERIES LIMITEI^ 

RECOHD OUTPUT 

The sixcy>cighth Annual General Meeting was 
held in JohanncshuiK on December 7, 1965, 
and the following is an extract from the State¬ 
ment of the C^hairman, Mr E. M. Brothers : 

The profit after tax for the financial year to 
June ^0, 1965. was £566,270, £39,494 more than 
last year. The Marketable output, 5,971,97S 
tons, was a record, exceeding last year by 294,428 
tons. Taxation of £252.802 was paid on income 
including recoupments of capital expenditure 
from the Electricity Supply Commission 
(ESCOM) of £441j082 credited to l-ixcd Assets 
Account. Actual capital expenditure is allowed 
for tax over a period of years. The total avail¬ 
able for appropriation was £966,730. The 
Dcbentiu'e Sinking Tund required £50,000, and 
the Dividend of 71 cents per share absorbed 
£378,664 leaving iiiiuppropriated £538,066. 

Tlic Coalbrook Collieries continued to meet 
the full coal requirements of ESCOM for 
Taaibos and Highveld Power Stations and were 


CXJMPANY MEETING REPORTS 

able to flUlflte supplies of coal available to the 
South African Coal Oil and Gas Corporation 
following an underground Ore at the Corpora¬ 
tion’s Sigma Colliery. Production at New 
Clydesdale continues at a satisfactory level and 
milling conditions are normal. The IS centa 
per ton increase in pithead prices, authorised 
on April 27, 1965, applies only to New Clydes¬ 
dale coal which is sold on the competitive 
marker. 10 cents accrues to the producer and 
5 cent, provides a subsidy to consumers using 
road transport to obtain their supplies from the 
collieries. 

The capital expenditure programme 
(£1,323,780) which included establishing No. 3 
Pit has been completed. The balance to be 
recouped from ESCOM at June 30, 1964, w'as 
£498,326. Of this £441,082 was received within 
the financial year and the balance has since been 
paid. Tile programme to increase the combined 
production of Nos. 2 and 3 Pits at Coalbrook 
to 420.000 tons per month and fully to mechanise 
operations will shortly be completed. The 
balance to be spent is estimated at £32,000. The 
Sasolburg housing programme is nearing com¬ 
pletion, and I am pleased to report that the new 
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houses 8 te cotftributing to a more aettled Eutb- 
peao staff at Coalbrook. The major portion of 
the cost is to be met by twenty year building 
.society bonds. New sewage treatment plant, 
estimated to cost £12,500, is to be installed at 
New Clydesdale Colliery. 

Mooiplaats Coal Holdings (Piy) Limited i'j 
now' a 100 per cent subsidiary. Half the sh.ires 
were previously held by Scots African Finance 
Company Limited but your Company refunded 
advances made to Mooiplaats since 1957 and as 
a result additional coal reserves suitable for 
power stations are controlled by your C^ompany. 
The drilling programme over substantial areas 
adjoining Coalbrook has now been completed 
and the coal reserves on the properties owned 
or under option are more than sufficient to meet 
the requirements of ESCOM for the rcniatninit 
periods of the Taaibos and Highveld Power 
Station contracts. The cost of exercising re¬ 
maining options will be approximately £110,(100. 

Last year’s dividend of 15 per cent has been 
repeated and profitability to date is being well 
maintained. In the absence of unforeseen 
difficulties the Company intends to resume 
interim dividends in December, 1965. 


ASSOCIATED BRITISH FOODS 

REMARKABLE STORY OF GROWTH CONTINUES 
SALES EXCEED f260M. — 22% HIGHER 
COMPLETE FAITH IN FUTURE OF THE BAKING INDUSTRY 


The thirtieth Anniml fieiUTnl Meeting of 
Associated British I'oods Limited was held on 
IXvcmber 7Ui in London. Mr G. H. We.sion 
>,Vice-Chairman) presided in the absence ahroiid 
of tlic (Tiairman, Mr W. Garfield Weston. 

T*he following is an extract from the Chair¬ 
man’s circulated Review: 

Our remarkable story of giuwth has continued 
throughout this year, and new records have been 
established as shown below: 

Sales have increased by 22% (£46,010,000) 
from £213,003,000 to £260,003,000: gross 
earnings have Increased by 13.7% 
(£2,310,000) from £16,916,000 to £19,226,000: 
profit before taxation has increased by 
12.2% (£1,493,000) from £12,216,000 to 
£13,709,000. 

The 22 per cent increase in total sales ranks 
as a major achievement. Cx)mpeiiiion in the 
food industry remains as fierce as ever, but the 
success of the past year is both a stimulus and 
an assurance that even higher figures wilt be 
obtained. 

It has again been possible to increase tlic 
dividend paid to Ordinary shareholders this 
time from 2H*. per cent to 31 per cent. 

FURTHER DF.VELOPMENT 

Y<»ur company, which constitutes one of the 
major food complexes of the world, h.is ex¬ 
panded both the scale and number of its operas 
tions. to these days of hot competition and 
higli costs, the return on employed capital must 
be an important yardstick by which develop¬ 
ment opportunities arc assessed. 

Manufacturing and processing interests have 
therefore been further expanded during the year, 
and particular attention has been paid to product 
diversification and overseas development. 


At the same lime much olfori has bs*cn spent 
in building up vertical and liori/nntal trade 
relationships, to the con^lderahIc benefit of our 
overall operations. 

A long-term debenture at 7i per cent was 
recently raised, 'fliis very successful operation 
means that, at the time of tiglit monc>, \oiir 
companv is particularly w'ell placed for further 
expansion. 

VICE-CHAIRMAN’S REMARKS 

Addressing the meeting, Mr G. H. Weston, 
said: As you are aware the baking industry has 
received a great deal of publicity during the 
past six montlis starting with the investigation 
of the Prices and Incomes Board and culminat¬ 
ing in the recent strikes in support of wage 
increa.ses. We, along with other bakers, have 
been in a difficult pi>saioii having given an 
undertaking to the Government not to increase 
bread prices until the matter has been reviewed. 

The review by the Government has taken 
the form of a further reference to the Prices and 
Incomes Board and in these circumstances your 
directors have decided not to increase the price 
of hread until the Board has issued its further 
report on wages and prices although an increase 
in prices is now very urgent. Confident of the 
strength of our case, we nou await the outcome 
of the Board's investigation. In the meantime 
we hope that the exceptionally fine record ot 
industrial co-opctuiion that has existed between 
the Unions and Management in this industry 
will continue .is they have for the past fifty year^. 

In spite of the uncertainies caused by events 
in the last six months, and in spite of the short 
term drop in bread mai^ins that we have accep¬ 
ted ill the National interest, we have complete 
foith in the future of the baking industry, and 


we shall coniinue to concentrate our cfTorls on 
this section of our business both at home and 
abroad lo raise even higher our productivity, 
to r.iisc the quality of our products, and to 
improve the working condiiioiis of those em¬ 
ployed in the industry, in ihc firm belief ihai 
we will be allowed to earn an equitable rcv\ard 
for initiative and hard work, and a fair return 
on our funds so invested. 

PROTEST AGAINST DISCRIMINATORY 
TAXATION ON OVERSEAS 
INVESTMENTS 

Referring to the overseas subsidiaries, Mr 
G. H. Weston said that apart from the Com¬ 
pany’s initial investment they w'crc almost 
entirely self sufficient in financing their own 
development, and he added: Because none of 
their profits will in the foreseeable future be 
remitted to this country but used for further 
expansion abroad, we arc not adversely affected 
by the taxation provisions on profits earned 
overseas. Nevertheless, it is greatly in our 
National interest (hat such expansion should in 
no way be hampered by discriminatory taxation. 
W’c therefore protest against the taxation pro¬ 
visions applicable to profit earned overseas and 
believe that whatever the Government at the 
moment secs fit to do it must in die long run 
encourage British initiative abroad as well as at 
home. We trust this will \yc recognised at an 
early date. 

INCREASED PROnTS FORECAST 

We arc satisfied on the information which we 
have to date received from our Companies that 
the Group will achieve a further increase in 
profits, for the current year. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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SOLAR INDUSTRIES 

The r-ifty ninvh Annual General Meeting of SoW InJuAtries Limited held on 
December 3rd in Glasgow. 

The Chairman. Mr. R. K. Calder, referred lo the Group activities for the last year, 
which had suffered, as did the national economy, from all the frustrations of ** stop-go- 
stop '* experiences, although now, in general, the Group lights were set at Go 

Having outlined the delays and disuppoinimenis- both political and fiscal in the 
proposed flotation of their European Draftex Group, Mr Caldcr went on to say that it 
was proposed' once again to attempt to effect a consolidation of the European operations 
but that it was not likely to be in the form earlier contemplated. The Chairman 
continued : 

RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 

Over the last two years but more particularly in the year now under review, wc have 
been carrying out a much more intensive—and expensive--policy of research and 
development. 

1 think the main developments are now sufficienily advanced and proven as to pass 
satisfactorily into the usual production stream. We are likely, however, to incur in due 
course further capital expenditure on additional plant facilities designed to make full 
use of the results of the developments and the consequent creation of new products 
and outlets. 

One major development has lain in the activities at Solar Thomson Engineering Co. 
l,td.. where intensive work has been carried out in the last two years on the design of 
a variety of new concept con\eyors. I look forward to reporting successful operations 
with the first major units which should be in service early in 1966. 

Relative to this lietd the opportunity has arisen to acquire the share capital of 
t^'able Belt Ltd. of Inverness and the integration of these two companies will provide 
lor the fullest use being made of ihcir design and development skills 

After reviewing the fmanciul results the Chairman said that while the cash flow was 
again reaching substantial proportions the Directors were giving careful consideration 
to the raising ol luriher long term capital to meet the major expansion in output, which 
was now being achieved and the further increases now in immediate sight. He continued : 

DIVISIONAL ACTIVITIES 

The Agrieulfiirat. Municipal and Tanker Division, consisting of Atkinson's of 
Clithcioc Ltd.--the predominant producers of snow clearance equipment--J. B. Howie 
Ltd. and Universal Boilers & Engineering Co. Ltd., in the United Kingdom, and Atko 
S.A. in France, maintained the increase in output to which I referred last year. Earnings 
however—largely because of the high development costs did not keep pace, and the 
Division achieved substantially the same protiis level as last year, which was a record. 

The Non-Ferrou.s Casting Division —Aluminium Broii/e Co, 1 id., and I rjni 
1 oundnes Ltd.- haY had an csccllent year, with its increased turnover mjiched by 
incicased profits. 

'I he United Kingdom section of the .Aiifoniofivc Coniponenfs Division —Draftex 
I !d. had lo meet the cost of developing and bedding in its rubber and plastic extrusion 
section. The overseas sections of the Division fell slightly below last year's record 
profits, but I am glad to say that Draftex GmbH is now operating on record levels. 

The EnKinceriiig and Machinery Division, led by Burnley Engineering Producis 
Lid., has had a disappointing year, hut the loss loaders are being eliminated. 

The Metal Finlxhing Division increas,:d its profitahility. Both the Scottish and 
English Verichrome companies contributed to this increase. 

The Venetian Blind Division continued to maintain a good Icwl of profits. 

Of the Associated Companies, Solair Thvimal Lquipment Ltd. had a verv succes^fLll 
year, and both Lincoln Warm Air Heating Kqiiipnieni I id. and Renfrew .\irerali & 
Engineering Company I. imiiod made reasonable progress. 

THE FUTURE 

.As lo the current war we have taken slops to eliminate the main loss leaders : output 
in general i& continuing to riNC so too are costs but we arc endeavouring to contain 
the cfTeci thereof and we have major new devclopmenii m the main divisions from all 
ot which we can now expect to gain udeqiiaie reiurns 

Wiih.thc assistance of my old associates .md also my new colleiigue, Mr C.'Icmonis. 
I am full of confidence as to the future. 

r* —— — — — — — — — — —— —— — — — — — 

I Year to March 31 St | 

,! Group Trading profit . 

j Net profit after tax available for Ordinary Shares 
I Ordinary Dividend 
j • -rate 

I — amount 

I - limes covered 

I * Eqiiivalem | 

Copies of the Annual Report and Accounts may be obtained on apptication w the 
Registered Office of the Company, 20, Renfield Street, Glasgow, C2. 


I%3 

1964 

£785,003 

£843.484 

£348,337 

£323,09: 

I7%* 

i6r..* 

£151,687 

£153.125 

2.3 

2.1 
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THE IRISH GI ASS BOTTIE 
COMPANY 

(Manufacturers of Glass Containers) 

The thirty-third Annual General Meeting of 
The Irish Gla.ss Bottle Company Limited was 
held on December 9ih in Dublin. The follow¬ 
ing is an extract from the circulated statement 
of Mr Joseph McGrath (the Chairman): 

The profit earned by the Group, after charg¬ 
ing Depreciation and all Expenses, amounts to 
4*503,285 compared with 4*458,601 for the pre¬ 
vious year. Your Board proposes to pay the 
same Dividend on the Ordinary Stock as last 
year, namely 20 per cent. 

Tho Irish Glass Bottle Cmnpany Limited: 

Trading during the year continued at a reason¬ 
ably satisfactory level and there were slight 
increases in both Production and Sales. Sales 
ar the moment are approximately the same as 
this lime last year. 

Waterford Glass Limited : Once again, this 
Company had another record year and sales on 
all markets continued to expand. 

Irish Plastic Packaging Limited : I am glad to 
report that since the close of iht financial year, 
there has been a considerable improvement in 
the operating results and it is hoped by the end 
of the current financial year, uneconomic pro¬ 
duction will have been eliminated altogether. 
Sales of the Company's products continued to 
expand. 

All the facilities of the various factories are 
being maininined in first class order iind con¬ 
tinuous progress is being made throughout ihe 
orgiinisniion in improving elficiciicy .nut 
productivity. 


LEETHEMS (TWIEHT) 

The thirty-seventh .Annual General Meeting 
of Leerhems (Twilfit) Limited was held on 
December 2nd at Portsmouth, Mr £. F. 
Edwards, FCIS (chairman and joint managing 
director) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement: 

The trading results for the year show a 
decrease compared with those for the previous 
year. The Interim Budget in November 1964 
and the increase in the Bank rate arc factors 
which cannot be icnored as having imposed a 
period of very difficult trading; nor was this 
helped in any way by amicipition of the pro¬ 
posals to be contained in the .April Budget. 

Although aintinual improvements are being 
made to the designs and styling of our mnge ot 
garments w'hich comprise some of the finest in 
rlie trade, the introduction of new colours and 
materials add.s greatly to the overall amount of 
Mocks to be financed. There arc few trades 
where competition is keener and in which adver¬ 
tising pliys "iuch in important part and your 
Company is liMcd high up amongst the leading 
advertisers. 

After appropriating 4*20,000 to General and 
Contingencies Reserve, your Directors are 
pleased lo recommend the payment of a Final 
Dividend of 7 per cent on the Ordinary Shares 
making, with the 3 per cent Interim Dividend 
already paid, a total of 10 per cent, less tax. for 
the year. The unappropriated profit to be car¬ 
ried forward to next year amounts to 
as against £17,013 brought in from last year. 

The report was adopted. 
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Samuel Osborn & Co. Llmltod 

SALIENT POINTS FROM THE STATEMENT OF 
MR. FRANK A. HURST: 


Thib year secs the completion of sixty year^ of the 
limited Company and it is one hundred and thirteen 
years since the business was founded, 
t rading has been very keen particularly in export 
markets. Although we have had a very good order book 
a fair proportion of the orders, purlicularK from abroad. 


have been taken at terms giving narrow murgins.The 
only way in which we have been able to increase trading 
proliis has been by a considerably increased turnover. 
‘Throughout the period we have given very serious 
attention to research and there has followed an 
increased demand for our products.' 


YEAR ENDED 3l8t JULY 

Issued Ordinary Capital in shares of 5/- each 

Profit before taxation 

Taxation 

Profit after taxation 
Ordinary Dividend: Rate. Gross 
Amount. Net 
Times covered 


1965 

1964 

1963 

£2,344,112 

£1.172,056 

£1,172,056 

£1,707.466 

£1.548,463 

£1.420,778 

£ 667,517 

£ 756,638 

£ 744,258 

£1,030,040 

£ 701,825 

£ 685,520 

2U?o 

42*?i 

40?,« 

£ 202,647 

£ 305,101 

£ 287,154 

2.8 

26 

2.4 


THE UNITED KINGDOM 
Titanic Steel Co., Ltd. 


Osborn Foundry A Cnglneerinfl Co., Ltd. Andrews of Aintree Ltd. 

Burya A Co., Ltd Brayshaw Tools Ltd. 

Osborn Mushet Tools Ltd. Low Moor Alloy Steelworks Ltd. 


The Osbern Groufi ef Companies overseas 

Osborn Precision Castings Ltd. Low Moor Fine Steels Ltd. austraua^ panada 

Smith A Coventry (Sheffield) Lid. Yorkshire Rolling Mills Ltd. INDIAriSRAEt ' 

td. Andrews of Aintree Ltd. High Grade Steels Ltd. SOUTH AFRICA, 

Brayshaw Tools Ltd. Hall Green Non-Ferrous Metals Ltd. SOUTHERN RHODESIA, 

Low Moor Alloy Steelworks Ltd. Samuel Osborn (Properties) Ltd. ZAMBIA 


ANGLO TRANSVAAI 
CONSOLIDATED 
INVESTMENT COMPANY 
LIMITED 

The iluriy'Second Aiinu:il Gciicrui Mcciini: 
was held in Jolianncsbiirg on December 3, 1965. 

Mr S. G. Mciiell, the Chairman of llie Com¬ 
pany, presided and the following are extracts 
from his address: 

I am pleased to report continued progress by 
your ComiKiny. We achieved a record consoli¬ 
dated profit after taxation of R2.9 million com¬ 
pared with R2.6 million last year. Appropria¬ 
tions totalled R2.il million including dividends 
on the ordinary shares of 40c per share com- 
pared with last year's dividend of .3Sc which 
included a bonus of 5c per .share. 

7 'lie results of our chief subsidiary company, 
Anglo-Trailsvaal Induslric^ Limited, arc not 
included in llie year'.s figures which 1 have 
given you. This industrial holding company 
again enjoyed a succc.ssful year with record 

piotits of R1.9 million, an increase of K3(H),000. 

The Anglovaal group consists ol companie.s 
with a market capitalisation value of over R29U 
million, whose sales and profiLs for the yeai 
imdet review amoiiiiied to R230 millivni and 
K40 million respectively, 

Our investments may be divided under three 
headings: 

Mining. 39 per cent 

Induxtrial .. 47 per cent 

Financial . 14 per cent 

The Grtnip provides direct employment for 
86 ,(KH) people of whom 74.000 arc non-Whites. 


The ownership of the quoted public companies 
in the Group is shared by more than 100,000 
shareholders who received last year over R16 
million in dividends. 

During the year under review the gold mines 
of the Group produced more than 2*22 million 
One ounces of gold which is equivalent to about 
7 per cent of the total gold production of South 
Africa. T'hey also produced over 2 million lbs. 
of uranium oxide, which is approximately 28 per 
cent ol South Africa's total production. 

Sale^ c»f manganese and iron ore from the 
mines of .Associated Manganese continued to 
show steady improvement at prices which are 
satisfactorv by world standards. 

The two ■.poculative invcsimeiiis which the 
Group made a lew years ago in the recovery of 
diamonds now appear to have a more assured 
future. At the Finsch mine, production is cur- 
rentlv at the rate of 40,000 loads per month, and 
full production at the rate of 250.000 loads per 
month should be reached behire the end ol 
1966. I'lie Maiinc Diamond Corporation has 
now uikUt the direct management ol the 

De Beers Ciroiip which has guaranteed us for 
approsiinaich three years o minimiini price for 
our share*' substaiuialh in excess of their cost. 
The prt»spec!iiig programme has confirmed that 
substantial quaiuities of diamonds exist in the 
concessHMi mva and methods are now being 
evolved to recover them in the most etficieni 
nuiniici. 

The total turnover of the industrial companies 
of the Group lor the year was over R150 million 
and their range of products includes many items 
previously imported. Tbtse will be progres¬ 
sively increased as Anglovaal continues its policy 
ol estabitshing industries to itpbiGc mmes whicb 
have a Kmircd life. 
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T'hc industrial c<impaiiies generally showed 
improved results reflecting the buoyant trading 
conditions that prevailed in Souih Africa duiiiig 
the year under review. 

Tills year has w'itnesscd an apparent levelling 
off ill what has been a peiiod of unprecedented 
economic expansion for South Africa, 'fhe 
sigriilicancc of this development lies in.iiiily >n 
the fact that business conditions will become 
more competitive. 

Anglovaal is acutely aware of the problems to 
be faced. In order to meet these problems, wc 
have been modernising our mines, plants and 
fleets. We have continued to encourage in¬ 
creased productivity from all our employees, 
and we arc con.stantly seeking to add to the 
skills of our senior personnel. 

All these things ore part of a long-icrni pro¬ 
cess. The building of an industrial enierpri.^c 
takes many years. Time is needed to gain the 
collective knowledge necessary to produce 
efiicicntly and to sell effectively on a large scale. 

It is not only from within our borders that we 
must draw the skills necessary for profitable 
operations. No less than sixteen of the Anglo¬ 
vaal industrial companies arc associated with 
acknowledged overseas leaders in liveir own 
particular fields of business. 

Our association with overseas companie.s lakes 
seveiRl forms, varying from a minoritv share¬ 
holding to the manuf.iciure of products under 
licence. Our intention in each case is the same. 
It is to ally Anglovaafs knowledge of industry 
and commerce in -South Africa with the tech¬ 
nical knowledge and experience of the world's 
leading industrialists. It is a policy vve have 
followed for the past 20 years and it has con- 
iributcd greatly to the ai^eaa we have had in 
developing our induatri^. 
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The fifteenth Annual General Meeting of 
Australia a^ New Zealand Bank Limited will 
be held on }«nuary 6, 1966 , at the Head Office, 
71 , Comhill, London, BC 3 . 

The following are extracts from the Statement 
by the Chairman, The Hon. Sir Geoffrey C. 
Oibbe, KCMG, which has been circulated with 
ihc report and accounts for the year ended Sep¬ 
tember 30, 1965 : 

Our business in Australia and in London has 
made steady progress and there has been equally 
good progress in New Zealand where an en¬ 
couraging widening of the range of our iniercsis 
has taken place. 

AUSTR.\LIA : October 1964 found the 
economy operating in top gear but with con¬ 
siderably less eap.icity available for further 
expansion than had been the ease 12 months 
earlier. With demand for goods and services 
continuing to rise sh.arply, the strain on resources 
showed itself in a tight labour market, some 
increases in costs and a marked surge in imports. 

NEW ZEALAND : New Zealand has again 
h.iJ a buoyant year, w'ith marked increases in 
output and capital invest meni. It became 
evidenr, however, that local resources and 
c.Mcrnni currency reserves were insufficient to 
sustain the rapid rate of growth, which had been 
very largely engendered by liigh 1963/64 wool 
receipts. Acute labour shortages, an over¬ 
extended construction industry, a sustained high 
level of imports and falling external currency 
rc*<erves have been the outstanding features of 
1964/6^ and indicate the excessive level of 
spending w'hich has been permitted to develop. 

THt HANK'S BUSINPSS 

Trawling Bank profits for the year to Sep- 
iwMiiber .30, 1965, will in the main be chargeable 
TO the new corporation tax instead of to income 
tax and profits tax as hitherto. As a conse¬ 
quence, although Trading Bank results in 
.Australia did not come up to the record figures 
of 1964, profits after tax for the Rank arc 
jCA 432,789 higher w'ith a consequential increase 
in Group profits. It must, however, be borne 
in mind that dividenwis paid during the income 
lax year ending .April 5, 1966, will be the last on 
which we shall be able to set-off income lax 
deducted therefrom against the income lax pay¬ 
able on our profits. Consequently, next year 
the cost of dividends to the Bank will be in¬ 
creased by the standard rate tax for which we 
must account to the Inland Revenue. 

The proposed rin.il dividend of 7 per cent less 
tax brings the total of dividends for the year up 
to 12 per cent, the same rate as last year. 

You will sec from the Group accounts that, 
ns a result of transfers this year, Reserve Funds 
now stand at ^Al 1,112,500 and iCA2,476,268 is 
carried forward in the Consolidated Profii and 
Loss Account. 

T)EPO.SITS AND ADVANCES: To assist 
further in restraining expenditure and to encour¬ 
age saving, Australian deposit rates were again 
raised in March, and longer terms rc-introduced. 
Bank term deposits are today a more attractive 
form of investment, competitive with savings 
bank deposits and the short term money marker, 
and the rise in our Australian deposits has 
occurred mainly in the interest bearing sector. 
Our term deposits now comprise 37 per cent of 
our total deposits compared with 17 per cent 
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10 years ago. Large deposits for less than three 
months have become a significant section of our 
interest bearing deposits. 

Demand from all sectors for overdraft accom¬ 
modation was heavy during the year, stimulated 
by a contraction of inter-company financing, 
higher stock levels, a noticeable lengthening of 
trade credit, and drought conditions. 

In New Zealand, rates for term deposits have 
also been Incrcaxcd, and large deposits arc now 
accepted for periods of less than three montlis. 
Lending policy, in accordance with Government 
directives, has been restrictive throughout the 
year, but advances nevertheless increased. 

BILL MARKET: Early in 19fo the Austra¬ 
lian Government announced plans for the 
establishment of an ollicijl market in commer¬ 
cial bills. A.N.Z. Bank has participated fully 
in the activities of the bill market. 

SAVINCiS BANKING: Detx)siiors* balances 
and other accounts in our Australian Savings 
Bank increased by ^A13 million lo ^‘A158 mil¬ 
lion compared with an increase in the pr.'vioiis 
year of j('A20 million. Total savings bank 
deposits in Australia showed a similar trend 
of slower growth, reflecting, in pan, the change 
in economic conditions over the past year. 

The higher rate of interest p.iid on deposits 
cannot be inimediaiely offset by increased in¬ 
terest earned on funds invested, and thus the 
rise in rate has had some adverse effect on net 
income. However, the expansion of our business 
has enabled a profit of £A543,124 to be earned 
in I he year r<i .September 30, 1965, and payment 
of a gross dividend of £.A240,960 has been made 
to the A.N.Z. Bank. 

A.N.Z. Savings Bank (New Zeal.ind) Limited 
has successfully complctw*d its first year of busi¬ 
ness. Despite strong competition from the 
trustee savings binks and other savings institu¬ 
tions, tlic new hank had at tiacted funds from 
depositors to a total of L’NZ12i million at 
September 30, 1965, equivalent to more than 
25 per cent of total private s.avmi>s hank de¬ 
posits. After providing for tax.iiion, the Savings 
Bank h.as made a small profit of £NZ9,553 
which we consider a satisfactory result for the 
first year.. 

HIRE PURCHASE IN AUSTR.ALIA : 
During the year we have increased our invest¬ 
ment in the I.A.C. Group of companies and now 
hold almost 22 per cent of the equity sharc.s. 
Our close association with the Group continues 
to be of benefit to both of us. 

HIRE PURCHASE IN NEW ZEALAND : 
In April, a 20 per cent shareholding in United 
Dominions Corporation (South Pacific) Limited, 
who occupy n premier po.sition in the hire pur¬ 
chase field in New Zealand, was acquired by our 
subsidiary, A.N.Z. Investments IJmired, from 
United Dominions Trust Limited. London, who 
retain 80 per cent of the shares. 

I HE rUTURU 

I feel that we have solid grounds for our con¬ 
fidence Thar Australia and New Zealand Bank 
will continue its good progress over the years. 
We are fortunate that Australia and New 
Zealand are two of the most politically stable 
countries in the world and that they have 
immense potential for the development of their 
natural resource^ and for internal expansion. 


1 ■io.3 

LAKE VIEW & STAR 

The fifty-fifth Annual General Meeting of 
Lake View & Star, Ltd., was held on December 
2nd in London, 

Mr R. H. A. Neiischild (Chairman) in the 
course of Jiis speech said: 

In my addresR to you a year ago I said that 
given an adequate supply of labour many of the 
problems by which our operations at the Mine 
are affected, would not arise. That expression 
of opinion still stands. It is this continued 
shortage of labour which is responsible primarily 
for the lower profit for the year to June .?0ih. 

Tlie original Australian Gold Mining Industry 
Assistance Act which came into force in 1954 
contained a provision to the effect that to benefit 
from it, profit must not exceed 10 per cent of 
the capital employed in the business, defined 
as issued capital plus accumulated reserves. This 
discriminated unfairly against us seeing that we 
have for many years finaiiced our expansion and 
modernisation of plant out of profits. This 
situation was changed by the 1965 amending 
Act and we have now been accepted as a ('om- 
pany entitled to receive subsidy payments. 

Chiming now to the Application which we h.ive 
made to the UK Treasury lor permission to 
transfer the control and management of the 
(Company to Australia, after very careful con¬ 
sideration w'e felt that the effects on the 
Company of the UK Finance Act, 1965 left us 
no alternative but to recommend that this sicp 
should be t.ikcn. The matter is now in the hands 
of the Treasury and you will be advised of the 
t'.kitcome of our Application as soon as it is 
known. 


OI)DHNIN()\S PROPERTY 
AND INVESTMENT CO. LTD. 

CONriNUI'.D INCRI'ASi: IN INfO.MI; 

I'RI-DK'] i:i> 

Extracts from the Statements by the Ch.iir- 
man, Mr Instone Bloomfield, in the Annu.il 
Report and ar the Annual General Meeting held 
on December 1st at the Royal Garden Hotel, 
Kensington, London, W8. 

The profit for the year before taking inm 
account taxation and US depreciation was 
^'509,60] which on a comparative Ixisis with 
last year of jC 387,837 show^ an increase of s«>me 
30 per cent. After taking into account U.S 
depreciation, but before taxation, the figure left 
was £364,977. The comparable figure last year 
was £243,159 ; an increa.se of approximaielv 
50 per cent. I am confident that this improve¬ 
ment will continue in the years to come. 

Our developments in the UK and America are 
all proceeding satisfactorily and a continuing in¬ 
crease in income from them is confidenily 
predicted. In Australia, our development is 
proceeding on schedule and will ultimately prove 
to be a very valuable addition to our portfolio. 
Profits to dare in the current financial ye.tr arc 
running at a higher level than in the eqiiivi- 
lent period of last year. 

1 want to extend to all the empKiyccs of the 
Oddenino Organisation my grateful thanks lor 
their unstinted service during the year on onr 
behalf and thank them very mwh <in beli.ilf 
of the Board and the shareholders. 


AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND 

BANK 

SIR GEOFFREY GIBBS REPORTS OVERALL PROGRESS 
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DEBENHAMS 
trading profits top 

£10,000,000 

Reports Mr. John Bedfoni 

The profits for the year under review constitute a further 
recoil. For the first time in the history of the Group the 
‘Consolidated Trading Profit exceeds £10.000,000. This result 
has been achieved by a continued expansion in turnover 
together with greater operational eflkriciKy. 

NET PROFIT UP 4% 

The Consolidated Net Profit before taxation at £8,014.465 is 
4 % higher than last year. This has been struck after charging 
an additional £220,000 in interest, being the servicing of the 
61 % Debenture Stock issued during the year, and £1,075.000 
in depreciation, which is £130,000 more than last year and 
reflects the continuing process of modernisation being carried 
out in your stores. 

TAXATION WARNING 

The charge for corporation lax, which has been included 
at 35%, is only £30,000 owing to the fact that the profits 
relate principally to the twelve months to January last. If it 
had been charged for the whole year 1964/65 the taxation 
liabilitywould have been increased byapproximatel> £750,000. 

PROPERTY SURPLUS 

The surplus on f leeholds is some £27,000.000 and the sui plus 
on Leaseholds, excluding the properties at Exeter, Guildford 
(under construction) and Shcifield, is some £7,000.000. In 
view of the increased value of our properties as disclosed 
by revaluation, the Directors will not hesitate to sell any 
property that is not earning an adequate profit. 



MASSIVE REBUILDING PROGRAMME 
Substantial rebuilding and development expenditure has 
taken place during the year at ten stores. The response by 
the public to tliesc modern shopping amenities has been 
most encouraging and the trading figures to date indicate 
that tlie projects have been well worthwhile. The new' store 
at Sheffield, shown above, commenced business in September 
and there is every indication that this venture will be successful. 
The volume of trading has been maintained at a high level 
since the opening days when all records weie broken for a new 
store in the Group. 

J7ie Debenham Organixaliim consists of 7 stores in Londtm, 

stores in 79 towns^ 51 Crtsta shops^ 7 wlioiesalers, 5 mann^ 
facturing comtHinies, 4 ventral buying divisions and 2 overseas 
subsidiaries, 

Debenhams Ltd 

ONE WELBECK STREET, LONDON. W4 
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International Standards 
Organisation 

The international Standards OrganlEutloa 
require a new CHIEF liJIRCOTlVE. The 
I.S.O., with over M meuiber nountrles, to 
the ornantoatlon through which Intcnmiiuiiul 
6lajidHrd.<i ngreeineniR aie worked out. Tblh 
to work of fi'eat linportanee to international 
trade and u new* iMpiiiue'to now helnu alveii 
to It. 

The successful applicant will be oaB who 
ha.'i already proved turnsvll as an 
administrator of ten cla» with high 
neuormtinB skill. Ha will liave a sound 
technolosrical and tconomtes baekfround 
and an interest in International trading 
mailers. Knowledge ol Frcnqti and 
Eni;li*>h i‘eqiilred. 

The 1 .R.O.'h headquarters are In Oeneva. 
The salary will be within the mnge 
Sw. frs. 60.000/80.000 a year, dependlnv 
on the calibre of the perison selected, hut a 
higher salary could be paid to secure a very 
outstanding person; uood pension and oih<r 
provl.clAiis. 

Applications In strictest conddence to: 
Director. British Standiu-dA InsLitutloii. 

2 Park Htreet. Lundim. W.l. 


Inner London Education AutliorUu 

Balham and Tooting 
College of Commerce 

Applications are Invited for the following 
new posts at this large and rapidly 
expanding colleue for udMincvd business 
studies from those w’iih upproprliile 
uij.ilUlratloii.H and experience. 

CltlNClPAI. I.KCTVREK: 

.SI urns Analysts and Computer 
Utillsalloii. 

Applicants .><110111(1 have expellence of 
various far'cts ot l•olllpulel InstalhiUons. 
biitli ti-om prepuiiiuiry un<l orgonlsutlonul 
poinu of view. 

SE.\H}n r.ECTURESnirS Hour) cnvorlng 
rile Held oi 

]. INDUSrrilAl. UKI.ATIONH -speclnlisllig 
III .slum steward imining. 

J. ACCOUNTANCY specliiltslng In 
ni.iiiugeiiieiu arcounlaut*!. 

■J. ECONOMICS AND .STATISTICB- 
spLvinIl.slng In monetary ecutioinlcs. 
l.Etjrt/RESniPS (liu-Go) covering the 
Held of 

1 SUPERVISORY TRAINING 
ACCOUNTANCY. 

J ECONOMICS AND STATISTICS. 

Siilury; 

l>rmi'ip:il Ia>rruivi‘ within I'.niye 
i'2.J60-a:*j, 600 (plus londnn 
Mlowiince .1170): 

Senior Lcclurers within lanue 
.C*».L40-C2.3flU (plii.s I.uiidi/n 
.Mlowdiiee £70); 

Lecturers: wlihin i.itiHe £1.876-£3,140 
iiiliih Lmidun Allowance £70). 

Further details and fnrnH nr application, 
ictuiiiable within 14 dey.s, Irnin the 
Cidlegtf Secretary. Ualhani and Tooting 
f'ollc>re of Coiiiin«ii*c. rontina Druud'vuy, 

I nndnii. S W 17. 


Nuffield College. Oxford 

Research Felluu\thips 

App]icatlon.x are invited from men or woiucn 
itraduates who wlah to undertake iTcsearch hi 
hronomlcs; Politic-*. Sociology; recent 
I'Cononnc and SecuU History and Political 
History: Industrial Reiaiione; Labour 
Kconomlca; Manaucinent atudles; opeiaTional 
RtiseHrcli; AtLicuu Studies; Public and Sc-clul 
Adnilntotiatlnn; lntern.iti(inal and Public l.i;w, 
nr oiher brniichcs of ihu Social Studies. 

The Collcse is p}iitirul.irly Interesled in 
developing etnpincal .nudlea Into cnnteinp.-'raiv 
problems within those tield.x. 

The appointment will norinullv be for 
three yeara, but the College will iitoo be 
orepered to consider making appolntinents 
for a shorter peilod, particularly lor 
candidates who may be able to obtain leave 
of absenuo from tlieli academic or other po>.t 
to undertake a ptcoe of writing and reseaieh 
The stipend will bv according to age. 

Further parLlruiais and forms of application 
may be stained from the Warden. 
Applloutlons should reach him not later ih.in 
r/innsduM, Jauiiaru o'. VMS. 


University of Cape Town 
Cradiuite School of JJusiness 

In counecthm with the rme yvui lull-iuiic 
hlnglish/AfTlkAnn.i M B.A Programme wrhich 
1.'' plinned to bt!:{iii In March, lOOti, ut tliu 
University of Capa Town Graduate Business 
Rrlionl. applications are Invited for several 
leiiiporary hupoliitinents. They involve buih 
((‘uchlng end biMlncMs research in 
I colliiboration with visit lug professors of 
< biiHlnoss admlnlst-rarion from the United 
I Statee end Kurope, In one or more of tlie 
I following flolds: 

Buslncxs policy. 

Marketing. 

I^roducllon. 

Human ReiatiiAs and organisation 
Applicants ehoiild hwee an M.B.A, or 
Ph.D. fi'om a recoxnlKcd American or 
Eiirupciin Butiiic.xs School (nr equlviiliint i. 

: bu.sine.v.'* experience, and ability to teach 
! high level mannupment c(}i|i>He.M preferably 
; ijsiiii.' purileipallvi tcncliiiig iiusthod.s such 
.c> CUNT .' 1 Uldlc^. rnic playin'.:, business kiuiics. 
Ability to rnmriiuuiciite In both PinglMi and 
Afrlkaan.s would be usciul, but Is not ihsciifinl. 

Iiiitlol L'oiitrucis will be for |)fi'iijd.s i«l 
ti'oin three months to one yeui with pc:.-Ibis 
I'titiewal. 

Attractive salary in uc4:urduiirc with 
qiMliflcutlons. I I'H veiling expimses and 
oppnrtunitics tor consiiltlna nod iodlviriuni 
icM>ar<*h. Appllcatiou linnu* and turtlier 
information available Irom: 

The ReKtolrar, 
l7nlVL>i.xltv of Cape To-vn. 

F'livate Bag. 

Knndebosch. 

Ciipe, 

.South Afi'ic.*] 


University of Newcastle 
upon Tyne 

Department oj Economics 

The University invites upphcallons for two 
Lect in'e.sliips hi fck-oiKiiiitcs ienable from 
October 1, liiffii, or such other date as may 
be agreed. Fur one of the Lectureships 
preierenee will be given in candidates with 
a roecial interest In Economic Statistics. 

The salary In each case will be at an 
appropriate point on the Lecturers' scale 
£1.400-£2.508. Membership of FB.8.U. 
required. 

Further pnillriilars may be obtuined trom 
the Heglstrar, The University. Newcastle 
upon Tyne 2. with whom applications 
(three copies), together with the names and 
adilre.H.ses of three persons to whom reference 
may be mode, should be lodged not later 
than January 15. 1086. 

The London School of 
Economics and Political 
Science 

Applications arc invited for Lectureehtps or 
Assistant Lectureships in Economics lor 
appointment in October, 1086. There ere a 
number of vaeancles. in respect of one or 
two (if them preference will be given to 
candMates Interested In Monetary Econunilc.s 
or organisation Theory. Candidates from 
outside the United Kingdom will be 
considered. 

The salary scale for Lecturers is £1,400 x 
£86-£ 3.108: thereafter, subject to review, 

X £86—£3.508 8 year, plus £00 a yaar 
London Allowance and fur Assistant Lactuiri-* 
£1.080 X £75—£1.378 a year plus £00 a 
vear Diiidon Allowance: a 1th supOrannuatlon i 
beneiitx In both cases In assesiuna the 
vtaitipg eaUry constdeiaduu wlU be given 
to a'-ie and experience 

Applications should be received not iatei 
than January 16. 1068. by the Seereiury of 
the Kronmnle.x Department, Leiidon Bchnol 
of i'.-oiiiimics and Political Science, I 

Houghton Street. London. W.C.3. from whom . 
tipplKMilon forms and fmtl'.er paiUculaie ; 

may bA obtained. I 


Statistician 

StrarJland 

To as-stol 111 the c-.l ablislinirnt and 
dm (•Inpmciit ol a Smtlsticul Olllue. 
Dutiea will Include collection and 
presentation ol siutiMtlrs required by 
GovcriimcnL unci purticlpatlun In Held 
surveys. Candidates must pu.ssc.'..', u 
dcarrp Ineltidbix staiisttos; recent 
giuUuuttib niuy be eoiu>tdei'ed. 

Salary In scale £ 1 .ORC-C2.220 per 
Hiiiium. 2t-30 month contract. 25 pur 
vent. terminal gratuity. Free passages 
and medical utieiition. Subslcfised 
uccimuiiodalion. Lduuntion allowances 

r'lc[i.<ip apply fur fiiiihcr (ltd:iil.'> to: 

AppolPtmenta oncer. 

MINISTRY OF OVtlRSEAS 
DEVELOPMENT, 

Room 301, Eland House, 

Stag Plucc, London. S.W.l, 

■riving full name, o-rc, brief dcmils of 
quslllicatlons and e.xpdrienee, end 
(lunllng KO.'*!N 180/05. 


University of Manchester 

FACULTY OF ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
STUDIES 

Research Section 

Applications are Invited from good honours 
graduates for a post at the grade of 
Research Associate or Research A.s.<ii.4iMnt in 
the Raseorch Section of ihs Paculiy ut 
Economle and Social studies. 

Applicants Bhtjuld pusseiM (lUBliflcHrlon’ 
and research intcrcais in the field ol priec.s 
and incomes. 

Salary Bealeh: 

Research Associate £ 1.050 x £ 75— C1 276 
uesea l ch Asslstanl e 875 x £ 50 - £'m 

The appointment will be for one year in (lie 
111 St Instance, bur in renewable. Duties lo 
commence as soon ns possible. AppItcatiuiiN 
inu.si be received nnt later than Jnnuarv i. 
1068. by the Registrar. Tlie UnivL>i.sitv. 
Manchester 13. from mlioni turthei details 
and foinis ol apphratlon in.iy be nbi.iiiiiii 
on quoting rerermcc 314/06 1S. 


Nuffield College* Oxford 

Industrial Relations or 
Labour KcommUcs 

Providing a .siiMablc candidate to available, 
the Oolleie lati‘uil.s in elect a Research 
Fellow 111 indurttual Relaiinnt. IndUMrlal 
Sociology, or Liboui Ecniomlos. The 
appolntiiicnr will be for three years, 

.stipend according to a?e Further pnrtlcular.s 
and applkdtlun tnriii finin the Warden 
Appllcailun.s shui.l.'i .lOch him not lurcr than 
January ft*. f9Jft‘. 


Agrricultural Officer 
(Economist) 

Malawi 

Required for rlie i'(iilci'ilon and cruTelitlrjn 
of soclo/ecpiiumiu data relating to local 
turmliiK pi-NcnrvN and systeins and the 
pluiiiiitm and execution of samplin' 
surveys on ihi> main food and cash crops, 
inuludlna Mu inierpi'ctutluii of result .s by 
.ippropnoti- st.itlsiical techniques. 

Candlri.«te.s inu.st pu.sm)sa a university 
degree in ■icncr.il ll•:licultural econuiiiics. 

Salary M'hIc C 1.48K-C 2.800 a year, 

t ilus piir I'. Ill ici-iiiliiul gratuity. 

•assagcH pruMilcd. Eiliicuilnii allowan'.'Cs. 
Ouvernniciit niMitei-N Two to Ihirc years' 
contract. 

Candidates, who should be nationals of 
the United Kliigdimi or the Republic ul 
Ireland, slioiild write for further details, 
giving full luiiies and brief particulars of 
quallllcuiinii.s and experience, quoting 
RC.213/1.14 117. to: 

Appointments Ofliccr. 

Room 301. 

MINISTRY OP OVERSEAS 
DfelVEIOPMENT. 

Eland House. Siivr Place, 

London, S W l 


University of Birming:hani 

Faculty of Commerce, and Social 
Science 

TUTORIAL A.«;Bik|'ANTS(Si, piut-time. 
required to take occasional riasses in 
Ef:ONaMICS. Jaiiinry to M.\rL'h. lltilG. 

•J-12 hour.s a \\i>ck ((iiiy-ilmc). 

Person,il deliiih including quullficntlons .md 
time RTnllabto to Assistant Reglstmr. 

Faculty ol c^unnncrcH und Hoclul Scleuoc. The 
Unlvcrslry ol Rlniiiirtliinu. Blnninghoni 1.5. 
h.v Decetnbci Dtli 


Econorn i st < Stati st i cian 

Kenya 

To be icspon-olilc fm Mie collection and 
analy.Hts ol ■ l■.ll(^(lcul iluiii und related 
subjects 

Appllcanis luiidiir 60) should normally 
bt 2 naliojiHis 111 ilie U.K. or Eire and 
possess u rood Honours degree In 
Lcoiioinlcii. pi(*fui'ubly with Stutistics as 
a special Buij.u*ri. and have a '^uod 
knowledge ot viutlstlval metlioas and the 
hundlliiK of siitiihiir-iil data. Experience 
in a govrrniueiii i>f'.(antonllun or 
pnst-gr.idiiat(; rcNcarch In economic 
iinalysto or Maiistioal Hurveys nn 
advantage. 

Salary in xcule jc 1,373-t; 2.764 p.a plus 
25 per cent. <;i-utuiiy. Two-year 
contmrt. bice and medicul 

attention. Children's allowauces. 
Oenerou.s leave. Quariers available. 

Please apply for furrher detail', to: 

Appointin(‘iit*i otliv>er, 

MINISTRY OF OVERSEAS 
DEVELOPMENT, 

Room 301. Fliitid House. 

Sla.x Place. London. S.W.l, 

giving full tmnie, age, brief detolls of 
quBliflcation.« and experianoc, and 
quoting Rcl KC.2.38.'fl5/02. 


University of Oxford 

Brasenose Colleoc and Worccsler 
College 

OFFICIAL PE.LIOWHIIIP IN POLITICS 
AT BRASKNOSi: COLLI':OE AND 
LECTURESHIP AT WORCES'l’ER COLI-iOE 

It to propuMxl. if .1 .luit.ible (mndidate 

R resents hlmsell to elect an Official Fellow 
I Politics at Brjietiose who will atoo be v 
Lecturei at Woice:<ier Collcxo. The person 
•elected should lie prepared to take up hi.i 
duties not latei chan October l, 1888. 

AppUcaCons Minuld reach the Principal, 
DraKcnosc Colle^jp, Oxford (from whom 
further parUciilui'* mav bo obtained) not 
later than .liinumv ‘ti. PXiO, arcompanied by 
a statement ol ibe candidate’s csrccr and 
(»u*illfiAaMnns and ’he nimes of three r*fpre4s 


Bolton Institute of 
Technology 

Head of Department of Mnnauement 
und Business Studies 

Alt eatcipriet.'i,! and energetic Head is 
needed foi' this gniwlng Depiirimvnt, whuii 
is ronrerned only with work beyond the 
Inteimediate level. Good tqachlna e.xpcrlcn.'e 
1.S desiiahle, but candidates who combine 
iioadcinlc dtotliictiLn wirh good monagement 
expurieiice will be lavouraMy considered, even 
if they have little or no tearhlnx experience 
A piofcpucius Olid application tunii may be 
obiiiiticil fitini the Chief Cdiiculion Officer. 
Nelson Bquiire, Bollnii, to whom appUcntlnns 
.shnulil be returned by Dei.'omboi- 31. PJtiS. 
Sului*M £2.(i75 X £75 £2.H00. 


University of 
New South Wales 

Professor of Sociology 

Appliciitlont* are invited fur appo.ninienl to 
the above-meniliitii'd position. Thu cli.iu' is 
vacant rull(iwiii>i; the recent death of 
I'mfeniiir Nurveii S. Brown. 

The ScluNil of Bixilulngy. which wus 
establisliiKl in IiHItt. is within the laculty of 
arts and to i-e.sputiNlble for un(lcr<ir!i(tu.ii,e 
courses to honours level in sociology and in 
MK'lal work and for the preparation of 
cundldutes lor the degrees of master of arts 
und ducioi of plilloHopliy. 

Salary will be £Aa,200 per niinuiii. 

Subject to the consent of the Univer.Htty 
Council pi‘ures.>iorft iiiny uiidert.ike u lliulied 
amount of hlglier conNUltalive work. 

The Unlvci-slty i-eseiveb ilia right to Dll uoy 
chair by iiivilatlnn. 

DeiHllB of appointment, including 
Hiipcmnnuatluu. study leave and housing 
.scheme may be nbialucd Irom the 
Aswicliitliiii of Commonwealth Unlvurhi (!«.■« 
(Branch Oiilce). Marlborough ifouTe. 

Pali Mull. l,unduii. 0.W.I. 

Aupllciitinti.s clone, in Australia and l 4 )A(i«n, 
on iJi’frmhrr II. I9SS, 


Market Research 

Wi* have an excellent opportunity tor a 
mull* pcimoiiilrN graduate, axed about 
2'!-2D. who wishes to outer the niarkeiing 
Held. 

Ill* will. Ill till* firet placq, )mo ipir 
Market HeMnirch Department where he 
will Ik* eii'.'UKod initially on a wide rnn'.tc 
or .‘'(IIC.X lino murketlng aimlyM's. i-ull 
iraliilnu in the variuiis tuiictliuio of the 
D»pnrtm<’ni will be given and tiicn- aie 
opportuniiie', for eventual progrcviun to 
• lie product nmnairement uren. 

Stilarli'M and conditions arc ih<"ii> uf a 
||•lldlll!{ f'doipaiiy In (he food iiidj.iiy. 

Flcase write, giving hi let details ot 
pcrstiiial history, to: 

The ivrnmnel Olliccr, 

II. J. HEINZ UOMFANY LTD.. 

Hayes Park, Hnyes, Etlddlesex. 


Macquai'ie University 
Sydney, Australia 


Chair of Gcoaraphy 
In the School oJ Earth 


Sciences 


Applications are Invited for Appointment 
to the Ghatr of nengmpby. which will he me 
second Chair to be UllM in the School ul 
Earth Setonres. Professor A. H. Voiscy 
has been appointed to the Chair of Ocolmv 
111 the ScliiHil of Earth Sciences and. fur i.n 
initial period, Head of the %hool. In 
order lo .''is'ure Die most efTectlrc Integra Mini 
ol studies buih within and between the 
Bchuoto, the Connell uf the University iii«H 
decldad thot. in making an appointment 
to the Cliuli nt Oenartiphy. preference w.'ll 
be given to an applicant whose field of 
Interest in in human, social or economic 
geography. 

Salary lui the Chair will be £A6.aoo 
per annum. 

U to ho^ that the succassful applicant 
will b« able :u t.ike up the appoinrmcnt 
during latw. w * - 

The university rewvB.i the right to fill any 
piudtlon by Invitation. 

The Universliy plon.s to commence 
graduate mid undui graduate teaching at the 
Bn'^tnnmu of I'Mi". and to provide for the 
enrolment of lO.uuo undergraduates within 
a period of ten years ihereafter. Bpecial 
pi'uvi.slon will })'. made tui part-time and 
exiernal 'liidenis 

Further dcuiito of the respoDsibilh ii.<, nf 
the pri.<;iilmi together with mformniion 
i>nnc(>rnlnir the academic orgontoation ol the 
Un!vfr>,|tv. conditions ot appointment 
IncludlnK aupernnnuotUm. houxlti * .ichcinc. 
.study leave und the method of upplic.icun, 
may be obtained from the Registrar, 

Macquaile Univcixtty, P.O. Box 468, 

North Sydney. Au.stralla. or from the 
Assocltiilon of Coiiimoiiwealth Uuivci'iiiics 
(Briiiicli Oflifei. Mnrlbor(iU4;h Hon c. 

Piill Mall. London, S.W.l. 

AppF'*n(-Jon» (*10^? on r/n’nfln, /■ Iffg. 
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THE FOOD AND AGRlCULTliRE 
ORGANISATION OF THE I'NITED 
NATIONS 

H.ik t'ppor'iiiiMu* in Rdhk*. ft>ih. .iiul inr .mil loiib'-ierm 

in I .Hill •Xidlik.u. AlrJV'i 4ii«J Ajsiu. in .icriciiliui.il (U'vclupincni punning •iiul 

a^riculiuul licvclDpnviii 

OiKiliiii: KKiii'- . L•'ni^cr^lt» dourcv In l-^i'nniitic.s nr A;;rKulinr,il 

l\.‘<)ii<iin.w' nr 111 Agnelli ure. l^llh s'lh'eiiiiciii ccoi oni.c niiciesi- , m*imc live 
vf.irs’ |Ji■n^c^^••Mu■|l CNpcnencc in Muh lU-liK .is The I'wonoriiics i>l irn^tilioii 
and H'li ciiKMU pru>v.ci.s. (he lurniuliUn'n n) iiiie^T.i:c«i dc\clnpmcm pinciuiniiu'k 
lor opekihe /on.'s, n.Mioii:il aijricuiuril iK'Vw'liipiiieiii pi.iMniniE proicci :ippr iivil 
(nr »i{riciil'.ur!il invesdtieiii. ,ipirK'iii(ur.il m.irki iinK, pre'er.thlv m ili rcU*rvnt.f 
III I hr lh''■el•lplni{ kOuniricn 

< !oivi F livsinh I rciKU ni Spanish rtfipmed vnrkinB kninvU'dnv i»( «iii4«llici 
iaii|itiavi' all a-svl 

Ijflitkl Salfirv wiihiii ihi* r.iiiuf ii( Sisi'M) (imss ui npiiViilciii 

iiik tree, iis'cordinu n* i)uu ili.Mtions iinvl icsp«.>iis h.lines, iilns cnsi nl livmu. 
I.iiiiilv ii lit.k.iii.'f, pvii'i'iiii .iiiii tjilier heiielils 

Solid iiiri.Liiliini Ml If or rt-i|iie*i lor .■pniij.iiion loim, l|(ll•llnc I-'A -I- 
(o C.hui Kworuitimiii Scvnoii, 1 AO llcudouartcis. Via Uelle lirnic di 
( Rome, It il\ 


1 INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 

EXECUTIVE 

, \ c;i()i>)L* hi-siiiip^ uquipnicnL rn;iiiulMc'iui'crs rcuuiic A'isi'vtunt lo 

■ ihc .M.ii'lM.iint' .M.iii. j'cr, vapnl^lc ol < aniiiollinj; a markcniis 
g iiiKlliyciics 4civiv.* .ind working wiih oiiisidc spccialiMs as 

• iCLjLIIJl'd. 

« l'rc.M inns cxpiM isiici.* 1‘SM‘niinl m iho h:indli:ic ol maikctiiiR 

■ <la»n mid suiusik’s comm inf* miiiisirinl or Technical protliKls. 

• Qoal’In'.Tijinjs or c.olv Ii.mdimu o. ciicjiict i in*» would he a 

■ sijori;2 ri-t:oMiiiii.:id.!liOii. 

n Lio.mI iiiiliaiivc Ki]ii!ie-d, a*' poM cirncs ssH’ siandiiiy icsponsibiliiv, 
J jcpoiPiij: lo rop-liiic M.ivkvnnt' MajiMUei. PrcUiicd arc 2 X/ 32 . 
n IVn^iioii schcnic, liii» assiMaiicc woh iciiioxal. bl.uiiiig halaiy 

■ iihoin X*2dH)o. 

■ ^pplKa«lls. sUiiiP.^: i::;c .oid lull dcl.'uls ol expeiience in ihis 

? he'll#, 'hexsid v.i:io lo: 

■ \h;rkciing Manager. 

J Henrv Wllaon & Co. Lid, 

■ P.O Box ft, 

2 Ktrkhy, 

■ Livei'TAiol. 


MA ASSISTANT 
STATIS'llCIAINS 

I he sVlinisirx ol' Public Building and Works needs ^sMs^ml 
.Sialisliciiins m iis Diiecioiaic-Cicneral ol Research .iiul Develop¬ 
ment, I.oiuliui. SW I. lo analyse and inlcrpicl statislies <d the 
building construction and materials indiisiries in rcluiion to 
Ciovernmcnt policy in the h\cd investment field. The Oepartnient 
is responsible ioi collecting statistics from the industries and the 
woik involves torceasting future demand and >iipply. and rnaking 
use of sl.iiislicdl techniques loi this purpose: the preparation cii 
building cost index numbers and the mcaMiremcnl ol productivity 
A ^peciullst Adxisory Service is provided for the whole Ministii. 

Applicants should be British and haxc a University degree 
or Diploma in Technology in S'atislics or in Mathcmaiies. 
lictiiiomics or a similar mam subject combined with Statistics. 

Salary; 1895-Ci.52l. Appointment is non pensionable at first 
but carries proApects of permanency, 

ApnU in writing to The Ministry of Public Building and 
Works. E.D.2. Room 303, Lambcih Bridge House. I.ondnn, S.E I. 


I Salary Administration 

j • Ol R rcnuiiKMation auiMilranrs .ixsist tom panic' to 

j csrablish, maintain aiul iisc sal.irx- pl.ins. to interpret 

I salary li.ita aiul to ilcvcl\'p tlic assiK iateci tcehnujiics 

I ol apprais.tl, inanpoxxcr planning .niii luganisational 

j analysis. 

I • F leqiiirc an aililitiiuial i(UiNMltanr. He might 

I alreailv he a specialist in s.ilarx .iJiiimistration or, 

I altern.uivclx. a manager xvlio'c cxpcncnce ineluJes 

j respoiisihiliry for staD adniinistiation .nul planning in 

j a hiisiiK-ss enxironinent o here ilic proi'itabiliix ol 

I nntts Is mcasiircil. 

j • Ai.i. probably 2 S to s. Starting '.ilary v. ill be 

j atrraenve to the person who tits tins rci|uii'cnient. j 

j Replies .slioulil be ailiiiV'scil to ( 1 . Mi IUmtIi. j 

i JOHN TYZA('K & PAIVl'NI RS | 

j (HI.MUNfcUAllON) LIU 

I lO TIALIAM S 1 H LKT •") OX OdN WJ j 

i ! 


I For further j 

announcements 
see pages 1264, 1265, 1268, ^ 
'and 1269 I 


Irlt'li Civil Service 

A^Am\n ist »o /' n Vonti ncii*s 

SfWll. 1/ I I .. E ' HH» ’■ . .!• . 

•.E--1II f» (■. * n-.* i... 

rtopji'w «I M'li -iilw'! Araiuin mr; *. « t 
b!l>Cl- T’i< ■••vy.im 1 Cl ihllfliftti'(itl 1 •( I 
p* I’liiii C»* it Sew- ■* roii- > ■ n, 

4 I ri'CiniMill flt'Ti*' O.n I ii i 

I ,' ill cl I'f Ill'll I < >/ 6 l"llll 


An Important International Marketing: 
Board concerned with Citius fniitK 
wishes lo appoint an 


Economist 


I 


I 

i 

I 


i 

i 

I 


• This is a new appointment in which 
the successful candidate will be reciiiired 
to; Prepare marketlngr studies and 
forecasts for U.K. and Euiwean mar¬ 
kets: Advise the Board on trends and 
likely developments, home and over¬ 
seas; Analyse and Interpret existing 
sales and pricing data, domestic and 
competitive; Initiate and evaluate new 
information, and market, research; 
Visit selected European mark(?tfl. 

• He will report to the Bon id's General 
Director and will have the oppoiTunity 
to develop considerably in responsibility 
and status in couj se of time. 


• He must have an honours degree em¬ 
bracing Economics and Statistics, and 
have at least 5 years’ commorcia 1 experi¬ 
ence, Including Market Research. 

• He should be 28 to 36 years of age. 

• A starting salary between £ 1 . 7.10 £2,000 
is envisaged, with Pen.'uon airange- 
ments. 


PIpaisc wi ite or phone. In • onfhlonce. 
for application form, to: Ref. K/Gbi.K 


EXKOUTIVE APPOINTMENTS DTVISION 


OLH MABKETINQ INVESTIGATORS LTD 


ORKATlCfl W».NDOK llOISb. HAMP.'^'rEAD ttW.. .S\X I M I’OK -tl-.ia 


1 

I 

i 

j 


I 

I 

i 

I 

I 


1 


! 
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University of Leicester 

Chair of Economlos 


Tbe UniveiBlty InvItCB itpulk.it(un« for b 
necond Chair ID tb« DepHtlni«nt of enonoinlrf. 

Further partlculern from ilie Resbiiar. to 
whom applications should be scm by 
January fth. 


Management Development 
Advisers 

The Biiii*(li Inittiliite of ManuKeinetit 
wIMieR to HUpMim tu'u Miiniiireinent 
Develupinent AcIviserN. TIioro are senior 
and fhullPtiKiOi! oppolntnionis conceriiiKl 
with ruinpiiii" iiuuiBHement di'X'cInpmeni 
NcheiiiLV. ami with the liiaiillute'.'t 
inlorniatton mid acIvlMOiy servlco on 
inaiiUKeuieni edumtlon problems. 

Ciiiitllilutc.s should liulil a deirvee oi the 
mulvalrnt und hnve held n senior position 
rniicei in'll with management cduruiion in 
indaviiy. Additional experience oh a 
niunnsc-iiient leacher or con.Miiiiunt would 
be an u^set. Gommendnu salary will 
depend iipen quolltiratiuns und e.ipcrience 

Applications, with full del alls, snoiilil b« 
addressed. In eonlldonce, lo Mi H W 
ViRrass, AsRiHtant. Dlivctnv. lluimlt 
In-slitute of Mnnuermenl Hn r*’:'!'! Lune. 
london. e:C4. 


THE umireRBiTY or Boastt 

Appointments la 
Economics 


The University will .shorily proceed to 
appoint addttioniil ri'otionilsti! to Its 
tepohlng faculty (the prcsoiit numbei tr 
13) In irodea appropriate to the 
qiiallUcatione of successful candidates 
Conalderatton will be given to Uiore 
speclalbilnq in any nreu of I^roniinilcs. 
Elconomlc llklor:.', or K<*onoin1c Sturisrli-e, 
and lo thofrc whhiir; lo tench KronoinU • 
Joinriy with another subjed 
Appolntnirni'' will iioiiii:ill.i be madi* 

Tom Oclobs' 1 %'i 


Confcidcnii'.oii will '.I" b** Riven to joint 
appoinirneni' bi'fwsen iln* Unlvel^lty and 
the liiMitiii'' (It Dsvelopno'ni fttiidles 
which Is belli*? e.tnbli;aijd by the Mini<-n v 
(il Ovpr<-‘eus Urvelopiniir at lbs 
University 


Requests tor turtliei pjriit ular.s and 
iiirihud of uppliiMilon *-liriuld be addieiited 
(0 the AH.eistaiit Re«i'.ivur (l!:stabll.shment ■. 
I he Uiiiierslty of flir- e-< Stunmer Hous-. 
Hiiiimfi. BrlqliUiii. u‘ us po'-slbb* 


' Waltham Forest 

!^th-WMnSuex Technical College ' 
and School^ Art i 

Foiesr Road. Walthamstow. F..17. 

Pniir-liMil: N. Llndop. M.ac.. F.R.l.C. 
Appllcutkms are invited for the post of 
Assl.'iiant Lecturer Orade B In the Depart nient 
ot AiL-lillectui'e and Building to teach 
fLcuiiiiiiilcM and Law to students preparing 
loi Mie exnmlniitlonh nf the R.I.G.8.. the 
r;.A.r., and other allied protcasional badlea. 
.4piJlli-.Ills .should hold an appropriate degree 
and 111 a suitable pi-ofessliiiiul quallQoatlon. 
Teuciiinv exporlencf will be an advantage but 
rnr essmtlol. 

Til- salary scale l.s 1*0.15 lo A'ijsas. ulus 
nc;i<iillowanre where appropriate, plus 
i.ondoM Allowance of £70. rhe starting point 
iiep-n Inn? on relevant experience. 

Tb<* boiou'Jili i.H within ca<;y access of 
Ce'i’Ml London and burdried V' l-'pnliig 
l o' • I 

fiimn^ ol upplioiitlon uir.ph should he 
i-itiini'd not later than Di>i:uinbcr 24. I'bi.'). 

•nfi' b** obtained from the P!in"’;pnl toi.-’t'icr 
•liih iijrtliCi delall** 

Por further 
announcements 
see pages 1264, 1265« 1266, 
1267 and 1269 


KINOBTON COLliEOlS OF TfiCHNOLOOT 
Fenrhyn Road. Kingston upon Thames 
AppHeathme are Invited for the tollowlng 
porta^^ytlee to commence os aoon as 

DKPARTMFNT OF BUSINfSBS A SOCIAL 
STUDIES 

PMt 

Reference No. 

Senior Lecturer 

Sociology • to act e<t Courbe 

Tutor E 53 

Lecturer 

Eeonomlea E All 

Ecunotnlc and Suclui SLallsiies EA7 
In each case leciurliig at Final Deiiree 
level or equivalent will ne required 
A recent graduate may be considered (or 
an Assist-ant Lecturer Oroile “ B “ post 
in uppolntment' I-: 5G and E .17. 

Salary BcuIck 

Senior I.pr‘tup.‘i £2.140-1:2.3110 p.a 
Lerlui'er £ L.A70-£2.140 p.a. 

London Allowance payable. 

rurther purtlnilurh and appllcallon form 
trom tile Vlce-Prluclpal. Klneston College 
ul Techimloxyt Fenrhyn Road. 

KINDS TON UPON THAMES. Buirry 
(Plense quote pofi retei'ence iititiibei ) 

TIIF ROYAL BOROUGH OP 
KINOBTON UI'ON T11AMI£ 


FORD AT WARLEY 

STATISTICIAN 


MARKET 

ANALYST 

It Is our Ford treditron that the sale of a car is only the baginnino of service 
to our customer. To give him complete satisfaction we must ensure that 
.npciio parts ere leady when ho needs thorn, in whatever continent ho lives 
and in whatever currency he pays. It isi equally important that the coat 
In I HIM should be fair. 

P.iris und accessories iniialilule a iiici|Oi world wide nierkel and one lo 
which we give the closnsl ettenlion li ifi in this conncciicifi that the 
[iiesunt vacan(;i(*s anse. 

‘flic STATISTICIAN will study channels ol distribution, identifying the life 
pattern of components, investigating lurecaats and developing methods of 
nnolysiB (lor which computer facilities arc available). He will hold either 
il professional qualificution in statistics or a university degree, end hie 
Bi.iiimg selaiy will rangi* up to Cl.900. 

lHt MARKET ANALYST will conduci basic studies on world markets and 
current trading conditions end will assist in recommending means of 
improving maiket ponetrdiion. He will also assist in preparing and 
CO oidinoting niiirket surveys His sleiiing salary will range up to Cl.400, 
The successful eppiicani is likely to be un economics graduate. 

The accepted canrtiduies will |oin a teem which values ideas and ability 
and consequently nna in which considerable progress it possible. 

Working condilion.s ere among ilic bast in Europe. Both posts are 
pensionable and ceiry free life aesurance. 

Women, suitalily Qualified, arc os welcome to apply as men. 


Applicants shouM wrna. giving briat dalaits at aga. quaMtcaltons and 
experienco to‘ _ 


M G 8TANDLEY 

Room 304 

Ford Mnlor Coinpiiny I Id 
Wiirlcv. BRENTWOOD 
Essex 



FORD OF BRITAIN 


WmONU ECONOMIC OEVEUmBlI OfflCE 

ViGIMf In SW H O cIn i 


The National Economic Development Office require an experienced economic statistician. 
The work involves the supervision of a email statistics section, participation in macro-economic 
studies in connection with the Netionel Plan and close contact with the work of the Economic 
Development Committees 

I Applicants should preferably have an honours degree in* economics with statistics, but a 
I candidate with a mathematics degroo and suitable experience would also be considored. 
Candidates should have experience of statistical work in industry and a knowledge of the 
statistics available in industrial affairs. 

Sillary, according to qualifications and experience, would be wilhm the range £2.200 to 
£3.000 per annum 

I Applications, giving details of age. qualihcanons, experience and the names of two referees 
I should bo made to The Socrotary. National Economic Development Office, 21/41 iS/lillbank. 
London, SW 1. 


economic research 


A LARCiH HANK tequiitis two economists to assist in the 
development of its economic research and information 
prograninic. 

The successful applicants will be in their early twenties, 
with a good degree in Economics preferably combined 
with Statistics. Some business experience will be useful, 
but above all the work calls for ability and enthusiasm 
in tackling the economic aspects of banking develop¬ 
ments at home and abroad. 

Salary will be related to quulilicatiocifi and ability, 
and a London Allowance w'ill be paid. Fringe benefits 
include a non contributory pension and an advantageous 
house-purchase scheme. 


Applications in confidence to 
BOX NO. 8A/544, 

c/o MATHERS & STREETS (CITY) LIMITED, 
110 OLD BROAD ? I KEET. LONDON, E.C.2. 
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GROUP 

PLANNING 

A luaduatc ECONOMIST or ACCOUNTANT 
is needed by PILKINGTON BROTHERS to 
help develop and introduce techniques and 

E rocedures lor long range planning which can 
e applied by management to a wide variety 
of functions, markets and glass products. 
Applicants should ideally have experience in a 
business planning department and possess an 
appreciation of the significance of long range 
planning in the m«iior management functions. 
Age about 30. Applications to head of Group 
Personnel Department, Pilkington Brothers Ltd., 
St, Helens, Lancs. » 


NATIONAL ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT OFFICE 

Appointment of senior 
economist 

Applications nre invited for a senior post in the Economic 
Division of the National Economic Development Oflice. The work 
calls for an experienced economist familiar with current policy 
issues. The person concerned will be required to advise on various 
aspects of the National Plan and to prepare papers on economic 
matters for the National Economic Development Council. The 
duties will involve also dose contact with the work of the Economic 
Development Coinmittcc.s. 

Applicants should be ai least 35 years of age. 

The salary will be in the range 400-^*4,400 depending on 
qualifications. 

Applicants should send details of their age, qualifications and 
experience, and the names of two referees, to: 

The Secretary, 

National Economic Development Office, 

21-41 Millbank, London, S.W.I. 


BANK OFFICERS 
SET OUT OF THE RUT! 

Career appointments overseas are available to bankers of 20 to 35 
years of age. Applicants up to age 25 should be single men and have 
completed ai least Part 1 of the Institute of Bankers' Examination. 
Marriage is not a bar to older men, but they should have completed 
(or be in process of completing) Part 2 of the Institute Lxaminatioii. 
These arc career appnintmenu with excellent prospects. The younger 
age group commences service in West Africa with emoluments generally 
in excess of £l.(i00 p.a. Salaries of older men are higher and will 
be considered at interview. 

★ Free furnished quarters overseas. 

* First-class non-comribiiiory Pension Scheme and retirement at 
iige 55. 

a Righteen-monlh loiiri. with 108 da vs' leave between each tour. 
il5U kit allowance on appointment. Fiee medical attention 
overseas (though our health record is excellent), r'rec travel. 

Ini;;rvicws arranged in London. 

Wnic giving full particulars to the Secretary. 

BANK OF WEST AFRICA LIMITED, 

37 Graccchurdi Slnct, London, E.CJ. 


TRANSPORTATION 

ECONOMIST 

A transportation economist Is 
required to work as part of a team 
engaged on an engineering and 
economic study of n large Feeder 
Road programme in tlic Far East. 
Fairly extensive travelling will be 
required, : 30-40. Good degree 
in economics plus several years' 
experience in the economic analysis 
of capital projects essential. A 
sound knowledge of modern 
me i hods of assc.sKmg the benefits 
of road coastruction to developing 
areas' is highly desirable. High 
remuneration plu-s usual overseas 
allowances, family air passages, 
etc. Please write in confidence, 
giving full details of professional 
record, to: 

T. P. 0*Salllvan md Partners, 


14 Qofcn Kwmt*n Gain, 
London, S.Wa. 


STATISTICIAN with gradiMte qusllflcattnn 
I nr equivalent) required tor «tatti»tlcal section 
of Medical Department, Oiwaler London 
Council. Work Includes organisation of 
ftiirvi'yii, atallatlciil analysla and preparation 
of reporta. Department Ima punched curd 
in‘.iuiltitlQna and access to computer— 
c'mcrienoe In arKooIated tcchnlquea an 
:iiivi,nt(i!;e. IneluMlvs ealnry Ecale 
.Cl,470-£1,800—entry point according to 
ciiioi>ilrnMnns and exiK-ncii(*r. Apnllcatlon 
toruiA (returnable by Juauav)' 1. lOilO) from 
Mivi'C'O Advlhcr (111 The County 

Hull. London, S.K.i. 


The University of Hull 
PetMrtment of Economics 
and Commerce 

Applications are Invited for appointment to 
an additional AniNtant liectureahip in 
Ncnnomicsi tenable (rom October 1. 1900. 
rtm posts nre available. Applicanto are 
{ li' icedTto Indicate the particular branch of 
I the ifubjiMi in'WnIch tnsy are mo«< lutereMed. 
* Balarr Bcalr; £1080 x £70—£I.ST5 per 
i iinnum with F.P.R.u. braeflts. 

Furib.'v pHrtW'Ujure niuy be obtalniKl from 
: 111 '* to whom appltcatioiM (six 

1 ci)piP.i) Mliould ba sent by January 21. I960. 

W. D. CRAin. 

I Resist ru<. 

. food' and wine _ 

; For the person who has 
; every thit ^... Iwre is 
a peach ^ a present for 
Christmas or the New Year 

A cut Isx sf frsth, Isteisss 

Cape Peaches 

SKND NOW for Chrliunaa or New Year 
delivery. l•1ncloM £1 In postal money order 
or cheque for each gift. Write your friend's 
name clcarlv. enclose your personal greeting 
card, and p>wi as soon an possible. Remember. 
' plri.ne, that the aoasuiiul rush rosy make 
doiuya. 

I Everyeoe leves peaehas, seJ 
I aeyeiie wUI levs i prssast sf 
I CAPE PEACIES! 

I (boxM contain IS-IR fnilt) 

, l*n<i you) order to .* 

I l/JO. SIme A tom, 

Wlnchoetor tquaro, London, t.t.l 


HEAD OF RE9KARCH AnD 
INFORMATION DIVISION 
reqnired by Liberal party. 
ShiMild huve good honoun 
degree. Must have experience 
in researcb ndnilnistrafion and 
general kntiwledge of political 
poliefes. Saltiiy range between 
E1.500 - £2400 per annum 

accftfding to experience. 
Applications to 

HEAD OF LIBERAL PARTY 
ORGANISATION, 

36 Smith Sqn London* S.W.I. 


The 
ah 



ofmtmrabit 

mu/s 

m/tmuse 


EDUCATION AND COURSES 


. Tuition at Home 

; VVolst-y Hall (Ust. 1094) provides sueeeBBfu) 

I ciiu'-Fcs for O.Cli!. (all Ifir^aMunini; B(Mrdsi. 

I and Itiv (.ondon Unlvetbity i>:xternal 
' B.A., a.D.. U.8o.. LL.B. Degrees; 

; III.A) Dlnionuus and Cernncuics. 1,034 Woleey 
I TTiIl ;.Ltiflents mMOd B.H<;.L'inn. since lORO. 

' Tuition also for Law. atatistical. Secretarial 
' and oMi^r Profeiudonal itvains., R.8.A., etc. 

! iird.'i-TitL' fegR, Instalments If desli'ed. 

> l*m.''i)?:;ius from K. W. Snaw Fletcher, 

C.M.i;.. LL.B., Principal. Dnpt. P.17, 

> WolHoy Hall, Oxford 


I Home Study Courses 
I B.Sc, (Econ.) LL,B, 

I and other external degrees of the Univernity 
I of Alm AerauiiUuicy. Seoreturysliip. 


_ituckjobbcrs l_ 

Write today for details or advice, s«Htinic 
j lubjscts in which Interested, to 

i Metropolitan College 

I (Dept. Ol).2). Bt. Albans. 

; or coll at :I0 Queen Vietoila Street. 

liondon. k.(L 4 . ciiy (iS 7 « 

I (Founded 1010.) 


WOOLWICH POLYTECHNIC 

DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS AND MANAGEMENT 

B.Ae (HONS.) IN BUSINESS STUDIES 

(APPROVED BY COUNCIL FOR NATIONAL ACADtMIC AWARDS) 

I ills hve-yesr Sendwjch Course pruvides s 4>Aii.'n>uic end integrated etudv 
oi the toUowmg hubjccu: 

ECONOMICS BUSINESS LAW ACCOUNTING & BUSINESS FINAN('( 
STATIfrriCS A BUSINF.SS APPlJCATIONS OF f'OMPUTFK.S 
BU.SJNESS ADMINI.STRATION 

AppIkxMlons for the next (Irvt year Jniaku coinmcncing hfundsy. January .U. f'^>. 
insy NOW be huhmilied from both Industry and Cnileyc-hased Mudmin Wnu- 
lor full details and Bpnlik.-itioA fornin to ; The Sccrelary, Admi^ion-- Dcpi 
Woolwich Pciiytcc'inic, Wellington Street, L<mdun, SL.IH. 






ir /0 


FIGHT CANCER 
WITH A WILL! 

When drawing up your w ill, please remember the work of the 
Imperial Cancer Research Fund. Founded on the initiative of 
the Royal Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons, the I.C.R.F. 
is fighting all forms of cancer, including leukaemia, w ith every 
weapon of modern science in its own up-to-date laboratories. 
It has no official grants and is entirely supported In voluntary 
contributions. Will you please help now ? 


Now to word your Will 

*/ hereby bequeath the sum />/*.... 
pamJsfree of dutv to the Impenai 
Cancer Research fond, Lincoln's 
hm f ields, 1) 'C2 for the purpose of 
scientifh research, and I direct that 
the receipt of the Honorarv Treasurer 
shall he a good discharge Jor siu h 
legacy.* 

lAOffiraiAl AOOIAI- 




IMPERIAL CANCER 
RESEARCH FUND 


RtSURCH FUND 

a.M. flif tuAtn 

Write for further infor(n»tion lo; 

A. DICKSON WRIGHT. ESQ.. M.S.. F.R C S , 
IMPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND (Dept.2(>:>. 
LINCOLN'S INN FIELDS, LONDON WC? 




Tka I.C.R.F. laborilorlfi In I.lncolB'i Inn 
Fl«ldfl r#lr antireir on public lupporl. Rpuarch 
ii cofliy. CTSO.OOO i« needed nvarp pear lo 
oantiBiiy llic flcht BpAimt human aultcrinf. 
Will you help tia to flRtal cancer with modeia 
oauipmeul and tialned minda? 



gained during one hundred years of banking 

service 

first-class and up-to-date 

Bank of ^ 
New Zealand 

Incorporated with limited habdily in Neirr Zealand in 19SI- 

London Main Office : 1 Ounen Victoria Street, Lofrion. £-C4 
Piccadilly Circus Office: 54 RegunI Slioct Wl 
Haymarket Office: 30 Roycil Opera Arcade SW 1 
Head Office: Wellington Now Zealand 

Over 390 Branches and Agencies 


Bight 
of the 
Line 


The **An(iquury" 
dcscrvcR tlie 
position oF honour 
on uny bar. What 
an oulslunding 
\vlii>ky ii is. 


Dt? Luxp 

v>» i .VoU*l] UMiu.Ky 

"'./"f'j' Crii.siu‘rc‘j 





LIFE ASSURANCE 

needs specialist advice, the 

ROYAL 

provides it 


Royal 

t INSURANCE \ 
\ COMPANY/ 


HEAD OFFICE: 1 North John Street, Idverpoot 2 
LOSOOS HEAD OFFICE: lAjlB Lombard Street, F.C’3 


Branches throughout Ike IMred Kingdom and the It arid 









The famous Grouse Brand SctUch Whisky represents the 
cumulative blending experience of tive gener;ftions of the 
Gloag family in direct succession since 1800. To test the fine 
i^fualiiy try it neat and comfxtre it with any other. If you have any 
difficulty alxjut supplies, please write to us at the address below. 

THE FAMOUS 

GROUSE -“WHISKY 


MAI niliW OI.OAO <M. M>N’ITD.. TERTH. St'OTlAND • I 
' . . . . oj the hopular**Pintail'* S/u‘mv 


rSTABMS/;/.l) IJ' . 


A bank 
tbut combines 
youthful enei^ 

with sound bu^oess management 
and fridhdly, Wfeieht service 
is a to f' ; 





Maybe that’s why we can’t stop growing. 

I Who wants to?; 

SAITAMA BANK 

Oflit‘1': IJrnwrt, SaiUimH Pri'f. Tokyo Mnin Ofticp: K>olwislii, 
r«ikM>. Cnhlf Address: SAltlIN TOKYO. Tul^x: TK BranclK*»»: 
IIV in Tokyo, OsAkn, Nii|»oy», Vokoluimn, Snpr>oro, Saiitamn Pri*f., vie. 
P.S. Send for our .s**nii-itnnual report, which iiicJudcH an authoritalive 
hOi'v**y ol .jMp.iiifsi economic Ironds!). 


^ifih ^ninw 0 Bar 

FLORENCE 

Inn I wi i Y 2 OII 1 to 24 lli, 1966 

M tk. PALAZZO STROZZI 

The most complete survey of the 
Italian fashion in rainwear. 

100 exhibitors — 2,000 sq. m. of display area 
daily shows — technical meetings — 
promotion actions. 

For informal ion. please apply lo; 

The General Secretary 

"SETTIMANA DELL'IMPERMEABILE " 

9, Via Valfonda, FLORENCE (Italy) 





































On itelian Line ships the stin always shines 


A ship of the Ualiun Line is an ocean-going palace, equipped with Italian Line from the Mediterranean to the Americas: 

eveiy conceivable passenger comfort, every refinement of marine North America: Express service: t/s Michelangelo and 

engineering. And it crosses the Atlantic via the Sunshine Route, so Raffaello—Regular service (along cruising itineraries): 

that Mediterranean warmth goes with you. With you too goes the t/s C. Colombo and Leonardoda Vinci. South America: 

warmth of Italian hospitality ... the best in Italian and intemutionai m/s Giulio Cesare and Augustus. Central America and 

cuisine; service cheerful and etficient, courteous beyond the call of the Pacific; m/s Donizetti, Verdi and Rossini. Principal 

mere stcwardly duty. Crossing Italian Line is an Italian holiday ... the Ports of Call; Genoa—Cannes—Naples—Trieste— 

kindofholitlay only Italy knows how to give. Venice—Barcelona—Malagii—Gibraltar. 

Italian Line 

a grami amafmrlng tradiitaa at your aoruleat 

FOn FUATlIEt DETAILS AND FOR MFOIUATIM OR ORR SEA-AIR COMMRATIOR FOR THE OIA, SEE YORR LOCAL TRAVEL ARERCY RR: ITALIAR RERERAL SHIFFIRO LTO.. 35 ST. IAMB'S HRECT . LOROOR W.1. TEL; WMItehall S0S3 

u Ne\.hniiprr. AiiUiorliwd Sfrund Class Mail Pust Oillee Dept.. Ottawa. Piinied in |£ni(land by Si. Ciementa Press Ltd.. London. rC4 PubliMied by Icuuoiniat 

Nrv.t'paper Ltd., at i>t. Jumr.v'^ Uiitfet. Luuduii. I 'i'civpiioiK-- Wliiieliall MRS, PoMu;te on tins \hhw. UR id.: Ovi-rMas Id 
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STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 


LONOON STOCK EXCHANOC INDICES 


(I»S3«I0Q) 



• Etc 4lvM«iid. t Tmi hm. | Th« n«i rtdtfnMloii yialii rHow for ux at 11 3d. In I Ex capitalli^on. f Ex rifhii. Eauivalant w E 0 
Td Y«ar*i dNldand, <c) To aarKaie-daia. (nPhtylald. (r) Ex all. (M After Zamblin tax. (0 To IdM data, (a) Intorim linca radiread 
Rnodaiia and Nvia^nd Stock. Japanaaa ^rkaa auppltad by Daiwa SacurHlaa, Tokyo. Canadian E5 Stock Induitrial Indax luppliad by tha M 


Eauivalant to 8 0 atarllof. (a) Intarim dividand. (b) Pinal dividend, 
itarim ainca raducad or paiMd. (p) Raaultmf from split of Faderjilon of 
BX luppliad by tha Montraal Stock Exchanpa. Yialdt in bracket^ .:i e 
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High 

42/4 

29/. 

41/5*4 

IM/f 

i 

40/) i 

l4/7*a ! 
15/1'a I 
33/1'a i 

so/- I 

I9>f 

30/3 
41/- 4 

ao/4»a ' 
31/4 
35/9 > 

30/4*1 : 

X i 

59/- I 
M/7»a . 
4t/3 I 
21/9 
33/9 
S9/4 ■ 
50/4 I 

41/3 I 
29/- 
31/- 
24/- ; 

21/4 

34/9 

35/3 

H/4 


Low 

44/9 

!*^/: 

mA 

02/4 

uf/i 

10/9 

42/3 


' Ltut i 

(Olvidwid* OfkPINARY 
.(o)^^<c); STOCKS 


Covorl 


I ki 

1 S'*; 

i t40 C 
‘ 12*10 
Iflso 
SO 4 
il o 
.tllO b 

r'i« 


Orii. Am«r. Tobac... 10/- 

Gailahar.10/- 

Imoer lal Tobacco.£ I 



20/- 

10/2*4 

32/- 

20/- 

20/9 

44/4 

10/3 

12/IOia 

11/4 

31/9 

*9/- 

25/9 

41/- 

50/- 

40/4*, 


12 /- 

14/4 I 
27/10*1* 
31/3*4 
I5/3>4 ; 
25/1*1 

i 

‘ , 

\ 

J?;: i 

44/3- I 

25/10*1; 
23/4*1 
lO/f i 
14/4 ; 

\ 

30/- 

27/3 

27/- 

23/. 

; 

32/4 : 

0/4*4 ' 

; 

29/3 

s;: 




5 o 
12*] b 
IS c 

4 c 

I.,: 

til 4 0 
4*|0 
S>« 
5*tb 

5 « 

7*j o 

1 o 

7 o 
••lb 
10 o 
20 o 
12*10 
10 o 
5 o 
4 o 

10 b 

2 « 

?•: 
4 o 

9 b 

20 b 
12*1 b 

10 • 

3 a 

17*11 

12 t 

10 b 

Is « 


Britannic.5/- 

Commrrcial Union . .5/- 
Eguitir 4 Law Life ... 5/- 

Ganaral Accldani-5/- 

Guardiao.S/- 

: Logal 4 Conoril.5/- 

Northorn 4 EmpI.£1 

Poarl.5/- 

Prudoniiol ‘A*.I/- 

; Royal.5/- 

RomI Enehango.£1 

> NflliHIS 4 AmOMfiT 

■ Birflold.5/- 

Britich Motor.S/- 

• laguar Con ^A'.S/' 

I Rootoa liotori ‘A*.. .4/- 

Lofland Motors.£1 

• OrlMol Aoroplano .. 10/- 

. Howkor Siddoley.£i 

RoIIs*Rmco.£1 

Dowcy Group.10/- 

Ounlop Rubber .... 10/- 

loMpit Lucm.£1 

TriploK Holdings ... 10/- 
PAPER 4 NEWSPAPBRS 

Financial Nows.5/> 

Financial Timos.5/- 

Intornat. Publishing.. 5/- 
Nows of tho World.. S/- 
W. H. Smith 4 Son *A’.£I 

Thomson Org'n.5/- 

. Bowacor Paper.£1 

British Printing.S/- 

Eunil Pulp.5/- 

; Rood Paper.£1 

I Wijijgi nt Toapo.£1 

, Colvillas.£1 

Dorman Long.£1 

Lancashire Steel.£1 

I South Durham.£1 

Scoot Co. of Wales.... £1 

Siowarti 4 Lloydi_£1 

|ohn Summers.£1 

: Unl^ Stool.£1 

■ Assoc. British Picture. 5/- 
Asiod. Toloviiion *A'.5/. 

• Wra. Btird.£1 

, Boochom Croup.5/- 

! Bookori .10/- 

< British Match. £1 

' British Oxygon.5/. 

' British Ro^s. 5/- 

' Bullin'!.I/- 

' Do La Ruo.10/- 

Dragoi.5/- 

Goacotnor ‘A*.5/- 

Glaxo.10/- 

Harrbona 4 Cr. Dofd. £1 
Hoover ‘A*.5/- 


'S/A 

r 

121/3 

'XA 

WA 

15/- 
14/8*4 
JO/- 
7/1*1 
53/4 . 

15/10*1 
29/10*]< 
35/10*7• 
17/10*3 
29/4*1 
32/9^ 
24/10*>■ 


4’,? .Xa 

102/4 iOI/3 

44/9 45/4 

Tu ■ 

111/3 .111/3 

SI/9 51/9 
iS/S 35/9 
34/3 34/3 

75/1 74/9 


44/9 

44/9 

15/9 

27/3 

53/- 

n/y 

45/9 

19/3 

27/9 

40/9 

44/9 

! 2B/4 
-25/3 
• »9/3 . 

18 /- 
19/- 
32/3 
30/1 • 

29/3 ! 

! 19/- 
41/1*1 . 
9/1*1 
HA 
10/9 
27/4 
14/10*2, 

. 25/3 
31/3^ I 
42/3* 

. 45/3 


IS/K)*!^ 

'd^ . 

d',i i 

19/4*1 

! 19/4 

59/- 
18/3 , 

23/4 
57/4 • 

21/3 


4-2 

Si 

3- 4 
41 
4*0 
2-4 

4 1 

4- 3 
3 8 

5- l 

5 0 


15/3 . 33 

14/2*4 70 

28/4*1 2-4 

8/1*1* 2-0 

54/4*3 4 0 

17/7*3 ; 7-7 
35/4* ! 4 8 
38/7*3 • 5-2 
15/4 S-7 

29/9 5-3 

19/9 5-4 

22/4 (S-4) 


19/- 

59/- 
18/3 

M^4 

47/7*1 . * 

13/. ■ 13/9* 

32/4 . 13/9 

58/- . 58/4*1 

. 49/9 ; 49/4 


28/9 

24/- 

18/9 

18/7*2 

21/3 

33/- 

30/9 

29/3 

27/9 

I7/3»4 

31/3 

24/9* 

19/9* 

38/4 

9/4*4 

12/934 

10/1*2 

28/3 

17/10*1 

49/- 

43/- 


29/4*1 

24/6 

19/3 

20/3 

22/9 

34/3 

11/3 

II/- 

24/7*3 

17/5*4 

31/3 

27/4 

19/4 

38/4 

9/3 

12/7*3 

10/1*3 

27/9 

IB/3 

21 /- 

38>4 

49/4 

42/. 


3- 2 

3 2 
5-5 

4 5 

4- 3 

4- 2 

5 8 
8-2 

2 4 

5- 8 
40 

10-9 

I0'4 

..<« 
8 8 

10-2 
) 0-2 
I 9-7 

S>4 

4- 5 
(4*4) 

SB 
54 
5 5 
5 4 

5- 4 

3 3 

3- 8 

4- 2 
45 
71 


1- 9 
14 
4-8 
31 
2 3 

2 - 0 
I‘7 
1-9 
19 
1-8 
1-9 


2-9 
2 7 
IB 
1-7 
1-0 
1-4 
1-8 

4'S 

1-5 

1-5 

1-4 
1*4 
' 0-9 
1-3 

1- i 

. 1-7 
M 

' 2-9 
2 1 

2- 4 
20 
2'l 
1-9 

1- 4 
1*8 
1-2 
1*7 

2- 9 
2-7 
1-8 
21 

; 2'2 


Pneoa, IHS 
H'gh Low 


^DiYkiondl OAOtNAAV 
:(0)(^(cjj -lOCKa 




ObiCo. Pride. 
Doc. I, . Doc. 8. 
1945 '!. 1945 : 


iDoc-B. 

1945 

:4 


101/4 
' 48/4 
20/9 
35/. 
14/4 
22/- 

fl'A 

11/7*3 

bio/- 

Vii/ioii 
101/4 
144/3 
1114/3 
1153/9 

m 

■ 52/3 
14/1*1 
,54/3 
•45/- 
||I94 
19/4*1 
SO/4 
21/4 

44/- 

V/,k 

n/i 


85/4 

28?9 

14/- 

27/- 

12/3 

14/- 

,-238/9 
17/- 
84/4 
118/9 
91/10*1 
;i21/3 I 

!t0l/l0<i 
1 40/- i 
198/9 I 
‘ 38 /- 
= 11/3 
I 54/3 
I42>4 I 
*$154 ! 

• 14/- • 

; 24/3 I 

• 11/9 ! 

I 

' 15/4 I 

■ 14/9 

13/3 I 

29/3 • 

■ 44/1*1 ' 

: 24/4 • 


9 n 

4*sa 
12 b 
12*10 . 

B b 
8 c 
9*3 b 
25 e 

4 a 

10 o 
894b , 
IS o! 

12-45 , 

5 o 

50 o 
14*3 0 
2l*4b 
IS o 
40 a 
140 b 
40 b . 
4*40 
200 b 
2234 b 
7*1 e 
40 b 
40 o 
n-75c ; 

10 a 
5 a j 

15 0 I 

Nil b j 
4 o ! 
3 c I 

11 c ' 
4*1 a 

3 o 


Hudson's Bay.£1 

ICT.£1 

Mecca 'A'.5/- 

NedonalCanning. .«.,£! 

Pillar Hldg.2/- 

Powoil Ouffryn.10/- 

Rank Orgamsaiion.. .5/- 

Schwoppoa.5/- 

Stars 'A*.5/- 

Stoetloy.5/- 

Thomaa Tilling.4/- 

Turnor 4 Newall.£l 

Unilever.5/- 

UrtlleverNV.12 fl. 

United Glass.5/- 

NINES 

Anglo'AfflerScan.... 10/- 

Charter Cons.5/- 

Contolid. Geld FieidB.£l 

General Mining.£1 

Union Corporation. .2/4 
Free State Geduld... .5/- 

W. Driefontoin.10/- 

Western Deep 'A'_£1 

Western Holdings ... 5/- 
Rean Selection Tst... .£1 
Tanganyika Cons.... 10/- 

Z. Angle>Amar.10/- 

Oa Beers Oefd. Reg..5/- 
Internat. Nickel .. .n.p.v. 

London Tin.4/- 

RTZ.10/- 

Trenoh.«S/- 


92/3 93/4 

• 44/3 29/3 

17/- l9/4ii 
29/1*2 33/- 

. 14/10*1 13/9- 
, I 9/413 21/4 

Xf, 

i 23/4* : iiyio*, 

I 42/- 35/4 

111 /** 30/4*1 

‘ 0^14 0 

! 11 / 1*2 10/6 

271/3-’ *272/4 
' 19/7*1 19/3* 

95/9* 97/9 

1134/10*1,121/3 
108/9 94/3 

128/9* 134/4*2 
,113/9 ,123/9 

jlll^ 

' 40/* ‘ 45/4 

12/3 12/4^ 

57/9*^ 58/6 

,l5l/l*2*il4l/3 
M47 Ix 18191* 
I4/I0*a 19/1*1 
28/7*ifi; 29/- 
18/6 15/9 


42/3 ; 33/- ' 7 b 

18/3 12/10* JI ili]b 

22/9 i 18/3 '1 8*] a 

44/3 ; SO/- • 4 n 

31/10*1, 14/10*21 2']n 

12/11*4 10/2*4 • 10 b 
45/4 H/ 4 IS 4340 
13/8*4 9/1 1 I 4 ; 7*10 

15/394 : 10/9 II22C 


24/9 

55/4*2 

IB/4 

17/9 

32/- 

29/7*1 

64/- 

IB/9 

31/- 

49/- 

25/3 

3/3*4 

3/9 


I 20/* 

45/7*3 
14/9 • 

. 13/5*4 . 
25/6 
23/7*1 
47/9 
j 15/- 
' 23/7*1 

; 40/4 ! 

! 13/- 

i m 


10*2 b 
25 0 
4*4 0 
10*2 b 
15*2 b 

1712 b 

8 a 
3 a 

4*«a 

t22i2b 
t3 b 

IViao 
5 a 


Anglo Nerness.£1 

Brn. 4 Com'wealth. 10/- 

Cunard.£1 

furneas Withy.£l 

Ocean Steam.£l 

P4 OOefd.£1 

TEXTILES 

Ashton Bros.£l 

Carrington 4 Dewh'st 5*- 

Courtaulds.5/- 

West Riding Worsted.fi 

Weolcombert.£1 

Calico Printers.5/- 

Coats, Paioni 4 B.£1 

English Sewing Cotton 5/- 

Viyella Int.S/- 

TMISTS 4 PROPERTY 

Alliance Truu.5/- 

BLT *A’ Oefd.5/- 

Cable 4 Wirelesi.... 5/- 

Phllip Hill.5/- 

Industrial 4 General .5/- 
City Centre Props. .. 5/- 
City Lond. Real Prop.. £ I 

Land Securities.10/- 

Lond.Cntv.Preehld.. 10/- 
TE4 4 RIMBBI 
Coni. Tea 4 Landa .. .£l 

K cpi (Assam).£1 

fhlands 4 Lowlands 2/- 
London Aaietic.2/- 


94/4 

29/9 

19/1*1.. 

33/3 

13/7*2 

21/9 . 

I 26/10*31 

!%i 

i 34/9 I 

; '®'* -i 

:i70/- : 

'AS i 

118/9 I 

i 95 / 7*1 i 

133/9 I 

N : 

d'A 

.158/9 

I^IJ/I^ 1 


i^'/i 

i 17/4*, 

j 39/4 
• 14/3 I 
: 19/- 
, 54/6 
‘ 19/IO'j 


14/3 • 15/9 

19/10*7 19/6 
14/5*4 ! 14/2*4 
35/4 34/3 

52/7*3 53/3 

29/3 ! 27/6 


: 24/3 
49/10*. 

. 18/6 
! 15/4 
29/9 
17/7*1 
■ 53/4 
15/10*1 
; 24/9 

*43/- : 

20/9 

i 3/0>4 . 
: 3/7*1 . 


41/10*1. 
I 8 /II 7 . 
20 / 1*1 
42/4 
17/7*1 

11/8*4 . 

44/1*3 ■ 

13/394 

13/7*1 

24/- 
54/4*] 
17/7*3 
14/6 . 

31/9 
28/6 
43/- 
17/9 
29/9 

44/- ; 

14/3 
3/0*4 : 
3/8*4 


41/4*2 

}&'/P 

13/3*4 

14/3 

23/9 i 

53/1•] 

17/7*2 

14/3 

II/- 

19/4*1 

43/3 

17/7*2 

29/9 : 

46/- 1 

13/9 , 

2 / 10 * 1 . 
3/4 I 


(40) 

7-4 

40 

7*5 

r? 

3 9 
5 4 

40 
4-5 
4-9 
5'9 
4-1 

‘I? 

44 

71 

ll 

42 

9-0 

41 
4-4 
7-4 
HOh 

4 3 

17- 4h 
5*7 
2-6 
8 4 
4>4 
'(") 

2'5 

4 2 

4-2 

4 4 

4- 9 
7 3 

5- 8 

4 8 
4-2 

5 7 
II 7 
70 
4'0 
54 
41 

3-7 
5 9 

3- 8 

4- 9 
4-4 
5 1 
51 
4-4 
4-2 

18- 5 
I4'9 
145 


iCover 


2 4 


1-3 

1-9 

1-5 

1- 4 
1-6 

2 - 0 
1-9 
1-7 
3-0 
3-0 
0-8 

1- t 

2- 4 

2- 5 

3- 0 

1- 3 
1*7 

4- 9 
1-2 
1-2 
1-2 
M 

2- 2 

1*4 

20 

1*0 


1- 4 

1-8 

2- 4 
0-4 

1- 7 

2 - 0 
1-7 

1- 7 
1-0 
I >8 
1*7 
1-8 

2- 0 

I-a 

I 7 

II 
1-2 
12 

I I 
l-l 

II 
11 

1*5 

1-5 

1-5 

1-7 


NEW YORK PRICES AND INDICES 


I Dac. < dee. i 

is!*! 


" Pa " . • B ' ac 7 

I ' . 8 

8 I $ 


Atch. Topeka.. 
Can Pacific ... 
Pennaylvania... 
Union Pacific .. 
Amar. Elactrlc. 
Am. Tol. 4 Tal. 
Cona. Edison .. 
Int. Tel. 4 Tel.. 
WoBtern Union 


.‘ n*! n*4 

.- 44 I 1 43*4 

tai 439g 
43Vi 434, 

421 ; 1 431 ; 

. «l>4 «l'4 

<!'« ♦!!< 


Gan. Electric . 
General Foods 
General Motors 

Goodyear. 

GuK Oil. 


Aluminium.... 
Amor. Can. 


i ^ 
iSJj 


55*4 
; 50 

49 


«,th.Steal.... 


il02>2 ,104% 

: 81*4 80 


Celanese. 

Chrysler ..... 
Col. Palmolive 
Crown-Zcliar 
Dmiilers-Seaf. 

Oougias. 

Dow Chemical 

Ou Pont. 

Eaat. Kodak .. 


.139% 

s:: 

!: 9&i 

: 35*4 
.235*4 


138*, 

82 

53*2 

•S!: 

:|4% 

, 74*4 
!23S 
104 
. »'* 


Int. Bus. Mach. 
Inc. Harvester. 

I Inter. Nickel . 

' Inter. Paper .. 
Kennecoti.... 

Litton indt. 

Monsanto. 

Nat. DistiUera . 
Pan-American . 
Procter Gamble 
Rs-fio Corpn... 
Sean Roebuck. 
Shell Oil. 


Stend. Oil ind.. 
Stand. Oil N.).. 
Union-Cerbide 

U.S. Steel. 

West. Electric . 


Xerox. 


.113*4 114 

. 899, B5*a 
1021, 103*, 
. 45*1 43 I 1 

. S8 57% 
. 43*, 43S, 

.514 511*1 

. 41 >2 43% 

.* 92% 89% 

. 29*! 28*4 
. 122 1124 

. 134*4 ,134% 
78 • 81*4 

. 31 31*4 

. 47*, 47% 

{S; »! 

. 94*! : 9S% 
. 48*4 44% 

.80 >79 

42 42% 

28*4 29 

198 197*1 


Money Market Indicators 

The rise in interest rates in New York after the Bank rate increahe, swung covered arbiiragc margins 
in New York’s favour, although London maintained itM overall advantage except in the EyroHdoUar/ 
local authority swap where there was no advantage to either centre. The swing against London 
was countered by higher interest rates (local authoritieh were paying | per cent more for three 
months money) and by a further drop in the cost of forward cover as the pound strengthen^. 
'Fhe fall in Treasury bill rate reflected the discount houses' need for' collateral. 

' KEY MONEY AND ARBITRAGE RATES 


TREASURY BILL TENDERS 


Dan pr 
Tender 


Amount (£ million! ■ 


Offerad 


91-Day 

Avarago 
raM of 
Alloimcnc 


at Max. 


Tendar 


Out¬ 

standing 


London 

■onfc Roto (Irom 7% 
3/6/6J) . 


7 Ooys* Notice: 
Clearing banks ... 


I 


Slafidird and Poor'a Indleaa (1841-43^100). 


1945 

425 

Industrials j 

YitM 

y. 

Govt. 

Bends 

Yield 

•/. 

Nov. 10 

97 41 

2-91 

85 14 

4-34 

.. 17 

98 54 

2-89 

85-24 

'4 35 

!. 24 

97 80 

2-92 

8514 

4-34 

Dec. 1 

•7-37 

2*95 

85-05 

437 

8 

97 II 

3 00 

84-24 

4-45 


425 IndustriaK—High. 98-35 (Nov. (5); Low, 84 43 (Juna 28). 


Dec. 4 ; 200 0 

335-1 

s. 

132 

4-42 


3.200-0 

1945 
Aua. 4 

190-0 

404-4 

111 

5-41 

31 

2.270-0 


13 

250 0 

299-9 

no 

10-69 

71 

2.300-0 


20 

210-0 

354-7 

no 

7-99 

37 

2.390-0 


w 

200 0 

334-2 

III 

2 14 

38 

2.410-0 

Sept. 

3 

2I0-0 

344-8 

110 

4 44 

44 

2.440-0 


10 

220 0 

415-0 

no 

1-40 

40 

2.480-0 


17 

200-0 

358-4 

109 

10 81 

25 

1.530-0 

.. 

24 

190-0 

333-8 

109 

10-47 

« 

2.520 0 

Oct. 

1 

190 0 

334 1 

i 104 

S-82 

51 

' 2.540 0 


8 

190-0 

, 404 1 

107 

10-24 

1 44 

i 2;S40-0 


15 

180-0 

1 344-4 

:■ 108 

2-87 

0 

; 2.580-0 


22 

1800 

300-5 

109 

0-42 

- 44 

. 2,590-0 

M 

29 

, 180-0 

418-7 , 

, 108 

9 59 

; 51 

2.590 0 

Nov. 

5 

! 180-0 ! 

123 7 

1 109 

2-47 

' 15 

* 


12 

200>0 

414-7 

; 109 

4-09 

. 23 

1 2.510-0 


19 

i 180-0 

ilS:? 

> JW 1 1 

• 109 

290 

' 28 

2.530-0 

M 

24 

1 180 0 

(107 

10 72 

1 

; 2.500-0 

Dec. 


i 180-0 1 

1 

iJ*' 

5M 

; ! 

1 2.480-0 


% Morliot diacounC rakoa 

4 () monfhs'): % 

Treasury bills... 9% 

( bills. S%-5 »m 

7-7*1 


4 

4 

4*4-4% 


Local authoritias. 

I J months ftxedi 

j Locol authoriiiei... 4*1 

finance houaea .... 4% 

= Call monop: 

Cfeerrng banks' 
minimum. 4% 

spot rata. 2 * 8 (P 3 i-*g 

I Porwor# covor (J ihentfis) 
Annual-inlereai cost 

! NavB Yoirii 

; Trotwury Mile: 

! December 1. 4 |1 

Pecembera. 434 


Bank k . . 

Fine trade bills.. 


Curo-dollar dopoelte: 

7 days' notice... 4%-4% 
3 months*. 5%^S% 

Buro-acorling dogoelce 

(in Parts): 

2 days' notice... 4-4*1 

3 months'. 4% -4% 


3 months'. 




Markot paiaor: 

Bank bills. 4-58 

Certs, o* deposit. 4 • 58 


ury kllla . 


M3s.2d. 

secured 30 ptr et«H. higher tenders being elloctod In full, 
file ^er for this week was for £190 millton 91-day bills. 


Covered Arbitrage Margins 

In fxeour of: 

Lest week; This wopk. 

.. London % London 6 m 

_?. London •*!, London % 

■ upo-dolUr/UK locol 

wsekoricy loona. London *42 l%r 

NnrO'do l lsMr e /aiiro een o llwB. London '*11 London In 

These cevemd orbftrefc tnmrgiM afww tb, ^fptrtmhh ft 
rams an the Mrtiaifor fterflng and dollar osaeis. ot a^uatfi 
far the cast of forward anchanga cevrr. shown ol>«ve. 
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We have some things for the family, too. 


Many people think of ITT only as a 
leading manufacturer of 
industrial and telecommunica¬ 
tions equipment. The truth is 
ITT companies also make a 
wide variety of consumer 
products. Such things for the 
home as radios. TV's, tape 
recorders, radiograms, 
record players, freezers, and 
room heaters. 

Some of ITT's brand names are 
probably familiar. In the United 
Kingdom you'll see KB. RGD, 
ACE, Argosy, Regentone. In 


Germany and throughout the 
Continent, the Middle East, and 
Africa: Schaub-Lorenz and 
Graetz. In France there are LMT 
and Oceanic. In Benelux: 

Bell ITT. In Italy: Radiobell. In 
Scandinavia: ITT Standard and 
Stanofrost. In Africa: Supersonic. 

Consumer products with these 
and other ITT brand names give 
you a decided advantage. 
Because the same kind of 
attention to detail that goes into 
a communications network 
or even a sateliite aiso goes into 
your iTT home appliance. 


ITT products, consumer as well 
as industrial, are backed by 
25,000 scientists and engineers 
at research and development 
laboratories around the world. 

ITT, world’s largest international 
supplier of electronic and 
telecommunication equipment. 

International Telephone and 
Telegraph Corporation. World 
Headquarters: 320 Park Avenue, 
New York. N.Y. 10022. European 
Headquarters: 11 Boulevard de 
I'Empereur. Brussels 1, Belgium 


ITT in F.uropt' since 1879 / omployine more than 130.000 Turopeans/ 28 companies 
105 plants/manufaoMiring in virtually every country in free Europe 


rcE 
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THE ECONOMISTDTHIS WEEK 



PLOWDEIM WASHES WHITER 

The report of Lord Plowden's coniiYiuiee on the aifunU KiJuslry, recomnienclinj it 
does semi-nationalisation and a European closed shop to keep out the Americans, ;s 
bitterly disappointing. This is not the way to help Britain build better aircraft. Tt*a 
committee did not seem to apptecinte that qii«ilily, not ciuanmy, has been Ifie troirbie ali 
along page 1293. 



FRIENDS WITH NOBODY 

Russia has spent the last year trying to keep on reasonably civil terms with Chirui and 
America at the same time, it hasn't worked because of Vietnam. For tiie moment 
Mr Kosygin has retreated into a period of being friends with neither. But he knows 
sooner or later he has got to decide where Russia's real interests he- in co opHution 
with the West, or revolutionary collaboration with China page 1296. 


PRIVATE PROFIT, PUBLIC INTEREST 

In the Companies Disclosure Bill now being drafted, the British Government ougfit m 
indulge all its old-fashioned socialist suspicions of company directors and their wnv « 
while encouraging them in the idea that their only job is to make profits for the sf.jre 
holders page 1345. 



FIGURING OUT SCIENCE 

The OECD has atlempfod the first-ever comparison of research spending between tl '- 
United States, western Europe and the Soviet Union, which suggests that whatever 
straight monetary comparisons may show (and they show the United States spendii'n 
four times more than anyone else) the research effort in die Soviet Union is not far shoM 
of the American, while the oilier western European (ouniries lag a long way befiin l 
Britain page 1295. 


UNWINDING SWISS WATCHES 

Switzerland still accounts for a staggering three-quarters of world exports of waichtts 
But it is lagging in technical advance, and may be beaten by Japan in the race to a 
marketable electronic watch, look no springs page 1347. 



MR JOHNSON—ORGANISATION MAN 

Even though Mr McGeorge Bundy, who is leaving Washington, is the President's Whit^Y 
House assistant on foreign policy, it is in the executive departments and in domasLc 
affairs that Mr Johnson faces problems of manning and organisation page 1321. 


BUSINESS BRIEF: WHICH BRITISH BREWERS TO BACK 

British brew'ery companies iiru now reporting on the year or half-year. S.i.n-; .if ;m 
disgiaco. Mergers have not worked miracles; regional influences are still sirong /‘ft 
picks out three s fvOrlh ii Hose look page 1342. 



LIBERALS' NEW CLOTHES 

Mr Gnmond is in irouhlr;; fl:-; hy <^?lertion'> ;;ujgest Ih it tho Liberals are beiiig sgjee od 
out t»y the other two parti'is. His answer to l>e a desperate bid to cajiince ifi-r 

(Jotlnii of Labour s left '.ving page 1293. 


A TOUCH OF ICY FINGERS IN BERLIN 

Young west Germans, meeting in Berlin for CornMii/ Indiv* inle's annudl conferjnc'!, 
criticised their elders for ihoir sloth in getting togoli'or widi tiie east Gormans. Vanoir-i 
practical means of making contact were? siigi:i'.‘''!ed Bur, mju, m it vvis iigreerl. will f i*. ? 
a long, long time page 1305. 
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British Ropes Group 


New Formula S' Square Line Rope makes 
light of heavy hawser-work. Plaited of 
polypropylene, this non-kinking rope is 
actually so tight it floatson water (and stays 
floating), yet has the strength to secure 
the biggest ships. 

The ntakers, British Ropes Filmrs aixl 
Plastics Division, are traditionally skilled at 
transforming sisal and mamla fibres into 
rope. They produce all the twines, linos, 
halyards, nets, hands, tics, rope ladders, 
boatfiills and ropes required for shipping, 
fishing, whahng. yachting, climbing, 
mining, oil drilling, farming and industry. 

And now British Ropes use new plastics 
for Square Line Ropp and many other 


products to improve them physically and 
economically. Baler twine, machine twine 
and package strapping are also produced 
from polypropy lene.Carefree floorcovering 
is woven from vinyl and polyethylene. 

And several different kinds of cordage are 
made from nylon, Tery lene' and polythene. 
In fact, British Ropes products take 
the strain and make work lighter in a great 
many ways lor a great many peoplo. 


British Ropes Limited 

Charlton SE7 cr Newcastle upon Tyne 
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LETTERS 


Vietnam 

Sir —Any impattial reader of >oiir argument 
ivith the Poles (December nth) must con¬ 
clude that the Poles come out best. Against 
your altocarion of past blame and your pious 
theorising on comnuinisni, democracy and 
coexistence they put two far more cogent 
}X)ints. First, that the North Vietnamese are 
patriots first and communists second ; and 
every reptirt from Jules Roy’s “ Dicn Bicn 
Phu” to the recent articles in the liveninii 
Standard bears this out. Second, that the 
sheer horror and misery created by the 
American attacks arc out of all proportion to 
the aims which are said to justify them. 

The Americans would rather see people 
dead than communist. I and many others 
v'ould rather see them communist, with a 
chance to build up their country in peace, 
than dead. This is the stark alternative 
which any commentator must face.—^Yours 
faithfully, Antony Gu^ford 

London, IT^S 

* 

Sir —You say (December iiih) that the South 
N’icinumcse government broke its undertak¬ 
ing to hold elccuons in 1956 . It made no 
such underialdng, was not a party to the 
Geneva agreemems of i 954 t and indeed 
strongly dissociated itself from them at the 
time.—Yours faithfully, Brian Crozick 
!. miion, iVW"! i 

Sir— 1 WHS deeplv moved by the article en¬ 
titled “Dead AmcTicans” (November zyih). 
It rewals a spirit of “Let us do unto them 
as w’c would have luid them do unto us " that 
is decidedly rare in F^urope these days. 

In France the general feeling is; “ ITicy let 
iis down in 1940 (Rcynaud’s api>eal), in 1954 
(Dicn Bien Plui) and in 1957 (Kennedy’s 
Senate speech on Algeria). Now it’s our turn 
to let li^cm down.” For those whose minds 
arc caught up in the past, the FVcnch bitter¬ 
ness is natural. For those who thoughtfully 
apply the lessons of the past to today’s con¬ 
flicts, The Lconofniif ap|X‘als.—Yours faith¬ 
fully, Rtcrard L. Gross? 

Savannah Ftcach, Gccn'gia 

Epitaph of Gaullism 

Str~I read with great interest your article 
“ Third-Term lA)ser ” (November 27 th). 
You mention in it that '* sometimes it seems 
that the epitaph of gauUism was written by 
the gaullisi fraction-leader in the National 
Assembly at the time of the defeat of the 
Fiuropcan Defence Community in 1954 : 

‘ Vfc still exist since we can still destroy’.’* 

Will you allow me to do a mere historical 
correction ? 'I’his sentence you quote was 
pronounced by Mr Dicthclm, my former 
colleague at the French Committee of 
National Liberation in Algiers, now dead, on 
behalf of the Rassemblemcnt du Peuple 
Francais ; he said it at the tribune of the 
Assembly in tlie debate during which, as 
prime minister, I was defeated on Mav 21 , 
1953 (and not 1934 ). 


Nei'crthclcss T quite agree thiU this had a 
close relation with the lmro|H:an Defence 
Community. The day before, I had obtained 
Sir Winston Churchill's and General Eisen¬ 
hower’s agreement for a conference in 
Bermuda in view i»l discussing the situation 
in Asia and peace conditions in IndcK’hina : 
the Rassemblemcnt du Peuple I'raneRii^ did 
not want to take the risk of seeing me suc¬ 
ceed and, therefore, get a maiority for the 
ratification of the European Defence Com¬ 
munity.—Yollr^ faithfully, Ri’.nf Mavur 

Paris 

Magazine Publishing 

Sir— Your article “ Don’t Shoot the Editor ” 
(December iith) contained some strange 
opinions as well as .some erroneous facts. The 
opinions arc your concern; the erroneous 
facts concern my company. I mention a few. 

You say that the print works acquired by 
Lord Thomson were unsuitable for magazine 
priming. Untrue. Martlet Press and Keliher, 
Hudson & Kearns were primarily geared to 
photogravure and letterpress magazine print¬ 
ing. Since wc saw no advantage in printing 
our own titles, these companies were sold to 
Sun Primers in 1962 . 

You say that Family Circle ct'si £ 500,000 
to launch, that the cost shook the publishers, 
and that the magazine will not be profitable 
until its third year. Untrue. Family Circle 
cost £ 600,000 to launch—virtually as bud¬ 
geted. It is already making an e.xcellcnt 
publishing profit after servicing its capital 
investment and absorbing its full share of 
overlieads. 

You say tliai London Life was starved of 
investment and that the original plans which 
were ambitious and expensive were ditched 
before the launch, t'ntrue—the original 
budget was not reduced. Wc invested in 
London Life the sum we judged necessary to 
achieve its targets, assuming the editorial 
production was successful. London Life did 
not immediately achieve all its objectives, but 
the advantage of a big company is that it 
can afford to adjust and persevere. 

Y'ou say the spread of Thomson’s trade and 
technical papers is not wide enough yci to 
provide a good hedge against the credit 
squeeze. Untrue. The spread of over i 2 o 
such magazines in widely different indu.stries 
in Britain, Australia, New Zealand and .Africa 
provides precisely such a hedge. Since the 
end of 1961 when we started acquiring trade 
and technical magazines we have increased 
the profitability of these acquisitions by over 
60 per cent. 

You ask: “ If the future of the Thomson 
organisation is to be as an industrial holding 
company, where will that leave the unfor¬ 
tunate magazines ? ” The answer is that the 
c.xisting ones will continue to develop, gwd 
established ones will be acquired where 
possible, and new ones will be launched. Our 
appetite for e.xpansion in the magazine field 
remains unabated.—Yours faithfully, 

G. C. Bruntov 
Chairman, 

Thomson Publicitions l.imited 
l^ndon, XrCi 


Rhodesia 

Sir— Like so many white “southern Aln- 
cans” conscious of their service in either of 
the world wars, Messrs Broome and Fottei 
(I..citcrs, December 4 ih) appear to sulTcr from 
moral amnesia. It may be difliciili to estab¬ 
lish u clear moral purpose for any war, but 
to stem the monstrous evil of racialism was 
certainly a maior objective of the allied war 
(not purely Anglo-American, it might be 
noted) against Nazism. Em more bluntly, 
the war was not fought to preserve perpetual 
rule by a white minority in svHiihern Africa, 
nor to provide an opportiiniiy lor successive 
generations of whites to rely on the moral 
credit due to those who did light as an auto¬ 
matic balance against whatever immoral 
policy they might later embrace. 

Mr Smith’s regime is based on the rejection 
of deliberate prepress towards majority rule 
in colonial .societies, wliieli is a feature of the 
<Commonwealth. No laiglisliiniin, es|M:cially 
one who fought against the forceful assertion 
of racial suprctnacy in the past, should feet 
ashamed at the possibility that Britain will be 
consistent in resolutely opi^)sing this lapse 
into similar behaviour by an otherwise civi¬ 
lised community.—^Yours faiihliilly, 

Londoti, IV'Ci R. II. F. Austin 

« 

Sir —You really have gimc ofl‘ your rocker. 
“ A decade of war for all southern Africa ” 
(November 27 th). Come, sir, only a decade ? 
“ ITic wtirld will not allow while Rluidesiuns 
10 run RluKlesia as South Africa is run." 
Oh! 'file world allows a lot of things that 
Aunty FX-onomist in her tantrums doesn’t 
like. “ 7’lic end for Rhodesia will be bitter 
and chaotic.” Is this what Old Mmire says ? 
“ Rhodesia cannot be allowed to get away 
with UDI.” Why not ? I'he only reason 
seems to be that the Afro-Asiuns don’t like 
it; maybe they should be told to lump it. 
“"riic existing sanctions will not be with¬ 
drawn.” No ? Even foolish men tire of thcii 
footislincss eventually. 

Your argument, if the word can be used 
to describe a scries of neurotic dcclaniaiory 
assertions, is that tlie United Naiuiiis or 
Afro-Asians or the world (you seem to think 
they arc all the same thing) won’t allow I'^DI 
to succeed. Should not the UN he told to 
mind its own business, that its husiiiess is ui 
keep the peace, that peace is not threatened 
unless Rhodesia act.^ aggressively, or some 
country acts aggres.sively towards Rhodesia, 
and in that case the UN should sit on that 
aggressor country ? 

Britain must make up iis own mind with¬ 
out being influenced by Afro-Asian bullying. 
We ha\'e alwavs fought for one thing and one 
thing cmlv: the safety of our country, our 
allies and our interests. It is quite wrong, 
and probably immoral, to go to war (or to 
economic wxir) for moral principle, particu¬ 
larly when the moral principle—one man one 
vote—turns out not to be a moral principle 
after all but merely a method of government 

Contimifd on page 128 ; 
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TEAMWORK- 
7,000 feet high in the Andes 




THE MIRAFLOEES DAM, COLOMBIA 


CLIENT: THE EMPRESAS PUBLICAS DE MEDELLIN, COLOMBIA 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS: INTEGRAL LTDA. OF MEDELLIN 
CONTRACTOR: TAYLOR WOODROW (OVERSEAS) LTD. 


This r«»)nplic'a(«Hl engincoring projecL was success- 
Liillx compIi'UHl in the I’ju’e of major problems of 
•.•(■ography ami diinalo. During two short dry 
st'asons available, approximately 1..>00.000yards ot 
e:u‘tli lill was placed in the embankment to forma 
1 -esi‘rvoi)’ of some ‘Jo.OOO million gallons. .'\ diver¬ 
sion tunnel ;1.(K)0 feet long, togethi'r with 2.000 feet 
of wati'V control tunnel with vertical .shafts loi' 


spillway and valve operation, was also constructed. 
Taylor Woodrow'.s reputation in building, civil and 
mechanical engineering is based on a recoid of 
.success in major undertakings throughout the 
w'orld. Advanced technical procedures coujded 
with Taylor Wood)ow‘s policy of teamwork ensure 
speed and economy with quality to the clients own 
high .‘Standards. 


FOR YOUR NIXT PROJLCT. I'lEASE CONTACT I BIC DlllFY. B So . 

TAYLOR WOODROW (OVERSLAM IID., V.'1S1ERN IIOUbE. WlSItBN AVENUE. LONDON. W.b ItlTPHONE. PERIVALf ECO • TELEX; 7S!.03 


TAYLOR WOODROW 




THE WORLD-WIDE TEAM OF BUILDING, CIVIL AND MECHANICAL ENGINEERING CONTRACTORS 







IHi-. UCONOMIST UliCEMBGK l?i, 
(.^mutiiu'd Imm paiic i2Xi 
suitable in certain cuiinfno'* .11 ccrinin timo^. 
—Yours fuiihliilU. G A. l*ic*oi 

lijchctihitni, Ken: 

■k 

SiK—Ml CTmi\ accusution i»l' Zambian 
bypocri*^^ (l.ettcrs, IXccnibcr 4 ih) is bused un 
a tucuiul niisLippiclicnsivm. lie writes ol 
/arnhia “buying cleciiiciiv I’rom Rlu 5 dcsi;i.” 
In l.ici tlie eleciriciLy in question is produced 
l»> tliv gc icrutors of the Karibii dam, whose 
.ls^CLS \ierc Lukeii over U\ die Clontral Atrican 
Pov.cr Ouptnation, o\'.iied jointly by Zambia 
■ind Rhodesia, on januar> t, 1964 , bv mutual 
a;jieemenr of the two countries. Zambia 
tliLicfore his a rijilii to half of the clecirieily 
protluced, and it is onh safe^uardiiii; its own 
pi open V when it calls on die Hrilish to pro- 
u\ t its power. Is it hypocrisy to safeguard 
iMie's own propelly at tlu* same time as boy- 
Lotting someone elsc's"'' —Yours faithfully, 
joii.N Homi Roiiuktson’ 
Yorff Ampleforth Gollege 

Russian Agriculture 

Slu—It appears from “Was vStaliii Right?'* 
(December 4 th) that >oui academic c\ir- 
respondeni tliinks about farming's place in 
the economy in i 9 th-centLiry terms, about the 
complexities of Soviet agricultural policy in 
oversimplified political terms, and about 
ecoiuimic thetM-v with something less than 
accuracy. 

It docs not follow that, by concentrating 
invcsimcni on sectors of the economy widi 
higher average productivity to the detriment 
«if sectors with lower average productivity, 
improvements in overall productivity will be 
maximised. 

'rhe new formula in agriculture brings the 
Si»viet Lhiion nearer in method to that used 
in other developed countries, and with the 
same motive of improving the incomes of 
tanners. In the West the result has been 
much higher farm output and comparatively 
high improvemeni in productivity. At the 
margin productivity in ugricultiirc is higher 
than ill die average industry. Why not in 
Russia, too ? 

Your correspondeiu finds a strange 
criterion for judging the w'orthvvliilcncss ol 
inve.stmciu—even the Russians come nearer 
to calculating return on capital than a ctim- 
paiison of increased investment with in¬ 
creased gross output.- -Yours faithfully, 
M^'iiihrcviichL Dinlianj F.md Smiiii 

vSiK -VC'iih rclciencc U» vour article “Was 
Stalin Right ? '*, I would like to draw your 
attention to a scries of experiments with the 
so-called “ link system " of far.min£ ia the 
Siuiet IJnioD, the Fesubs of \imich clearly 
suggest that the Soviet Union could very 
considerably improve its agriculture even 
without resorting to subsidies. The “ links ** 
.ire a veiled compromise between the Ameri¬ 
can type of large-scale farming and the Soviet 
collective method. Acctirdiiig to a number 
of articles in Konisomolskaya Pravda^ these 
experiments have suincd in many parts of 
Ru.ssia in the last two years. A collective or 
state larm, or a part of it, is subdivided into 
a number of plots of land ot 500 to over 3,000 
hectares each. Ivai.h plot is then entrusted 
to a group of foil- or five friends and their 
fjmilics, liiich group i-^ given seed and the 
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appropri lie propin iion of iiuiciruici v, and an 
agreement is reached as tvi the price tor which 
it is going to sell its grain to the parent larm. 
Thcrcafiei die group or “ link " is left afiNO- 
lutclv to itself. 

The results oi these esperiinenis liave been 
scnsatutnal, accoidiiig O' tlie S\»viei new 1 - 
paptT. Below is one ol diem reported in 
detail on October isili: in ihi.s case die 
manager of a stale farm in the Alm.i-At.« 
region of Ka/akhstaii had subdiviiled lii^ 
farm inui plots ol \,200 heciarev each, givin.* 
each one lo a “link” of ioui lainilies The 
experimenr \v:i' carried out in tlu. rnetcoio 
gicallv \erv untavourablc veai !»! 196 ^, ^et 
the results wu:ie rh: following; 
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A fowitdt/Uiomih.ff'.kt/frd/.ibout v.v n f# - hi rd ,tl 
time by i>i7»' bnk '. 

—Yours faiihriilly, 

London, D. PospiFi ovsicy 

Brazil 

Siu--Thc setiiimciiLs expressed by Mi van 
Otterloo in his letter f Nov ember 27th’» are 
widespread among “industrialists, business^ 
men, farmer.s and luni.sewives ” in the more 
prosperous sections of the Bru/ilian pi»pula- 
tion. 1 should point out that these sections 
are not rcprcseiiiative of Brazil as a whole, 
‘('he middle classes in Sao Paulo enjoy a high 
standard of living, and it is doubtless gratify 
ing for them to be able “ to work in peace 
and quiet.” But iliev represent a very small 
profKirtioii i»f the countrv’s f»opulation 

I’hc chronic matiiiitriiion and ciMOMne of 
the north-east fund, to a lesser extent, ol 
much oi rural Brazil) are two symptoms ol a 
social structure that is sick and decaying- 
but which iievei theless perversely resists all 
attemsKs at reform. Agitativin for reform was 
widespread among ituelleciuals and others 
before the coup of April 1964 . 'I’his was used 
for their own op|XirtLinist purposes by iin- 
acrupulous politicians, it is true : but the pre¬ 
sent government, kept in power by the sup¬ 
port of a privileged minority, is unabl^ ^y^n 
to attenmt ihff jadigal rcforfiis necessary to 
restore the country as a whole to health, 'riie 
Second Institutional Act should not be 
viewed simply as an attempt lo gel rid ol 
corrupt politicians ; it reflects the influence 
and power of those sections of the population 
who arc opposed to effective reform. 

One need not be what Ciilbcrio 1 -revie 
contemptuously terms a “ liberaloid *' to led 
disquiet at the signs of the grow'ing rcpies- 
sion of free thought and opinion in Bra/.il 
'Fhcre are many Brazilians who feel that 
sheltering comfortablv behind platitudes such 
as that inscribed on the Brazilian flag is tu» 
.solution for a problem requiring urgent 
attention.—Vi»urs faithfully, 
l\ncyiiouyi\ (’anthudi;." IvOiiMii Rnvvi vsn 


I :s 

Investment Survey 

Sia -'rile references to the ('.onfederation 4 n‘ 
Bitiish Indiisirv Investment Survey in your 
issues of November 20 th and 27th may sug¬ 
gest ih.ii the survey large!v represented the 
views ol larger firms: for the sc per cent ot 
capital investment tun covered is equated lv> 
the ” lower third ” of British industry, 'riiis 
mav liiive been a result ot oui failure to 
explain tlie eomposiiion ol ilie sample, 'i'he 
woikiiig P'.iriy. ol which I was chairman, u^ed 
the (Til Trend Suivev panel which 1 . 
divided into ihree -.i/e groupN (inns ernpk»v- 
ing iindci '.v'O, (irm>. enjj»lviMng between soj 
aiul S.ooo. ami lliose einpkwinj' over s,oo .5 
In ;in iiu|uirv ol this kind, ii would cle.iily be 
mi.'.leading to ;voik c.ii the piiiuiple ol one 
man. one \<.»te. The lu.inlu 1 (»l rej'lies sliouid 
roughiv be proporiion.i! to tlie amounts oi 
fixed investment 01 ol net milpul. 

In the survev. m pei cent oi replies l.iiik- 
horn lirms emplovini* les-. ihir. sms people 
and thi.-' hilK neailv beiv^een tlie ‘i tvi eent 
ot invesimcni and the u lui vviu ol oiiipic 
which are the loiiii ibiiiion'- o! iIk^.i* siniille: 
firms the w'hole i»l niaJinLicai!ing iiidn''l:v 
'rile larger liiiiis ',inei s.ooc; eni|)Iovees p'vt 
vided oiilv 24 percent ol the replies, alihoi:".-' 
die' me lesjuinsible bM'iWii so pei i*: 

total h.xcvl investmeiii. Tlien replies dearlv 
did not dominate the result;,. So the result' 
arc based (*ii a reasonable bakiiue but with 
the smalt firms (the lower ilmdi adequateh 
represented and the large, if anything, undei 
represented.- Yours faithfullv, Ili'iai Wi iks 
London, VX'z 


The Evils of Trade Unions 

Sir -I have never known* a trade uiiiotiist lo 
become a mnstci. Yet. And in iS 6 n 
('D ecember 4 ifi) lie did not. Because all men 
then who worked for wages, and ik»w, nevei 
become masters. Because they at that lime, 
and now, don't own and control the means oi 
living. And tlicv won't until they attain 
socialism.—Ytmrs f.atthfully, G I.. Grii v 
Sottiiiiilutin 


EIU Quortorly Economic Review 

RHODESIA 

ZAMBIA 

MALAWI 

tfforii. ttj Ijnng a r.-turn lo ccjiismvitr*n •! 
Ijoverninont in Rhodos'ii iticludr n,-•- .jm-i 
exttomoly sewerw ncononitc. s.'intairui*. Om l.iii- 1 
Rf*v««w assesses Ihon eflotlivoiics*. .mci nnint. Ui • 
likfly co&l to Mj Simlli ‘j rnciini'*. ««. «'i I . . 
scrutiniKing tiu! iinpliCHtions f<M Ims m-s. 
in Znnil)i.i .111(1 M.it.iv/i 

The annual subscriiition to one Roviavw 
1 4 leaues end an Annual Su|>plo«n«m 
ie £10 US '*28 . Air mall poetaeje extra. 
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Meet Aim 400/500; 

Me wmVs msi idniNad 
pnccss cotfnl sysMK 

Available here and now from Ferranti 


Incrfdi))ly tiny silicon loji^ic circuits (no bigger than this 
full stop.) make rriraiiti Argus 400 / 500 the most 
advanced, most reHubfc process control systems in the 
^^•orld. 

Wiring has been virtually abolished. Circuitry Is the 
most sophisticated in existence. Volume has been reduced 
from twenty-four to a compact 0.7 cubic feet. Here at last 
are high speed pcrformaiK c and assured reliability in a 
system that makes low-eost automation a reality. 

Argus 400 500 Systems are right for your process, your 
plant, your industry. 'I’liey can be tailored to fit incU- 
vidual requirements pree.i.scly, whether you have one 
dozen or one thousand functions to control. Regulating 
ihe hearing of steel ingots in soaking pits, for example. 
Controlling teiriperature and quantity variables in a 
chemical plant. Predicting and matching generating 
station output over half the UK. Providing Feal-timc, 
on-line giiidanee of a radio telescope. 

As you e.xpand, so the System expands with you. Gore { 
storage can be doubled, trebled, <iuadrupied as and 
when you dictate. 

Ferranti installed the world’s first direct digital control 
system at the ICI Soda Ash Plant, Fleetwood. One in 
every three process control computer systems installed 
or ordered in the UK is by Ferranti. Give them the 
opportunity to put this unique experience to work for 
you. Call in a Ferranti Sales Engineer and let him 
explain how Argus 400,500 can bring advanced auto¬ 
mation at low cost to your industry. Write or telephone 
today. 


Rememlier: Ai^ua 4410/500 — liiie noost odimieeA 
process control systems In Ubo world—nronvail- 
able here and now from Ferranti. 



FERRANTI 

MlBM/MaaBIS 

The breakthrough in low-cost automation 


Fcrraiui Ltd . Automation Systems Division . Simonsway Wythenshawe . Manchester . MERcury 5291 
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The truth 
about 
heypoint 
ventilation: 



meet 

the fan dancer 
that never 
grows old 

Vent-Axia is thd name. The ventilating fan that dances for you 
at the touch of a button ... extracts stale air or introduces fresh. 
Day in, day out. For years and years. And years. Keeping as 
young and vigorous as it was the day you installed it. 

Vent-Axia — and only Vent-Axia — gives you keypoint 
ventilation tailored to your precise needs. 

When you buy Vent-Axia. you buy the ventilation you 
want — not just an inflexible standard unit. 

Vent-Axia offers a range of sizes (6", 7i”, 9" and 12" units), 
in window, wall and roof models. 

Control your Vent Axia through a three-speed switch, 
or through a simple on-off switch. Keep out any draughts with 
the special Vent-Axia automatic shutter, or with the 
hand-operated iris shutter. Choose, in short, 
the keypoint ventilation that you want. 

And remember this, Vent-Axia boasts a self-contained 
motor tough enough to shift 62,000 cubic feet 
of air an hour through the 12 " unit — and reliable enough 
to deliver that sort of performance for yca»'s. 

Your electrical supplier will show you just how Vent-Axia 
gives the keypoint ventilation you want. Sec him soon. 



keypoint ventilation is 
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Skill 

and 

Science 



ESC can vaciiuin-cast 
buftic^clcclric ^leel ingoU '. 

Up to 210 tons i‘n weighty 
enabling (liein to meet demands 
for larger, stronger forgings 
using purer and 
Ibore sophisticutetJ ^1*-*?*^ 

Steel which, a few' years ago, 
could only lie produced 
in small quantities. 


A unique amalgam 
of skill and science, 
adding the most advanced 
metallurgicul and forging techniques 
lo a century of experience 
has resulted in these special steels 
for engineering products 
so essential to industrial progress 



# 

leads the way 



Mneipal oparaHng 
companiM of fho 
Engliah Stool Group 

EngliHli 8t««l Forge and Cngineor- 
Ing Corporation timttad. Hod.y, 
mBdiLiii iind iiiilit for{jiriHik—initclnnca 
or the eloctriciit. 

Striictur.il, choftiicul, Iruiisport 'iM'i 
geruTiil luiglnoering mUiisirioK, 
fortiings lor airrfnitt, autOMiobiiu amJ 
gsoLTiit tnghioertng. 

English Steel Rolling Mllle Car* 
poration Limilod. Carbon and uliiiy 
5101*1 bilii-ts and bars, high spv«d 
■fid tool steals. 

English Steel Caallngs Corporation 

Limited. Stool castings ranging Irum 
165 ton;, to a tew pounds in wotgtit tor 
lliij r.iilway, "leclrical, marine ami 
heu'/y onginconng indutolries, 

English Sleet Spring Corporation 
Limited. Larninatad and coil spritHii. 
for aiiloniolMiOb, railway rnllinq btorii 
rind Incomntivos .md lor gf-iii«ru! 
vnginc'oriog purposes. 

English Steel Tool Corporation 
Limilrri. Engitn^urK* cullnui trjui-.., 
Fdub and tiiicksnw blades. 

English Sfeel Magnet Corporation 
Limilffd. P.'rni.’iMi 111 nunjn*'.'. j'-j 
iiuignfl ailo>b. 

The Darlington Forge Limited. 

S!«»p| furniiKjh and r tor 

Ilic m irino uiid y‘’n»’ral i-iijjiriyffiig 
industnus. 

Taylor Sros. A Co. Liiiiltad. Mono* 
bloc VilienI'i, disf ctMtrns. IVf's, ntli;; 
mid rninpioff wlio«l puirs lor rudway 
rolliriq btov’k. 

Modern Hardmelals Limited. Tuni|- 

.fi.fi LLifbidf lip-!, liittinn tools j.-d 
dir:.; w-.J-i.g roilsj hOt 
products. 


ENGLISH STEEL CORPORATION LTD. 


River Don Works, Sheffield 

STEELMAKERS , F0R6EMASTERS , STEELFOUNOERS . ENGINEERS 


Member company of the Vickers Group and associate company of Canmieil Laird A Co. Ltd, 
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GermanTrade Fairs- 
Worldhvide Markets 



German Imde Fairs arc the right place for 
business discussions. They supply reliable 
infomiarion and enable you to compare notes 
^ ith leading experts. Few other places oiler these 
valuable opportunities to gain knowledge and 
check information IVoni such a wide variety of 
manufacturers. The participation of foreign 
exhibitors allows you to make new contacts in 
all parts of the world. 

You are cordially invited. 

The German 'I'radc Fairs are worldw idc 
markets for consumer and capital goods. Oic 
reawn for their attraction is the fact that they 
arc Specialised trad^ and technical events 
arranged for experts. At least one fpurth of the 
exliibitors, sometimes as many as 50 per ceilt 
and more, come from abroad. I 1 ie visitors are 
thus offered a comprehensive review of 
international supply and trends of the w orld 
markets. Equally important aspects arc the 
establishment of personal contacts and the 
infinite possibilities available for multilateral 
business transactions. 



I ■nil dviaits from: 

F.nihdss) of ihc federal Republic of 
Germany, 2j Iklgrave Square, SWi 
Telcplione: BEI-pravia 5033 
Aiissiellunps- und Mcssc-Ausschuss 
dcr 13 ciitschcn W irischiifl c.V 
31a F.npellxTisirassc, 5 Golopnc 
Telephone: 21 qo 1 /q2 




FROM 




Our .siiiei^rc and best wisben for Xmas and the coming 
year. Tliey express our pleasure at being able to provide 
you with a dinvt, jet-line route between Brlliiin and tbe 
eilies of Bruiail uiul South America. Your appreciuiion is 
our reward. 


airlines 

135 New Bond Street, Ltindma, ^'.1. Yel.: UYDe Park 4297 
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d»p?t pwU, yoiiM* 
research dir^iar 
in the doghouseS 



He*» got far too many vorrien to have time to find out about 
MS, poor chap: keeping ahead of competition, establishing the 
reasons for an experiment going wrong, dividing his loyalties 
between research pure and impure, and doing everything 
possible to persuade management that R&D and L.s.d. (profit* 
wise) are one and the same thing. 

So don^t be too hard on your Research Director. Just take him 
quietly on one side—^between one development and the next— 
and explain how he can make his job (and yours) so very much 
easier by learning more about MS Silicones and their uses. 
How, for instance, MS Silastomcr cold-curing rubbers excel as 
materials for encapsulating precision devices and prototype 
mould making. How MS silicone fluids ofler exceptional 
temperature stabiKty for hydraulics and instrument research. 


How MS silicone release and antifoam agents help speed 
laboratory and production processes. 

Put these facts to your Research Director—add that MS have 
specialised in silicones for fifteen years and offer a technical 
service geared to modem industry—-and he*ll want to know 
more. Just tell him to telephone or write to Midland Siliconea 
—^they M ill gladly send all the information he nei^ds. 

(MD silicones 

MIDLAND SiUCONES LIMITED 

AntciaM mtth Mbri§M 4 Witaon Ut. and Ooa/ Coming CoftorOUm 

Reading Bridge House * Reading • BerkshifO 
Telephone: Reading 


^ M.sc%a 
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The full services of a nation wide 
construction company with 
extensive resources are available 
from key centres throughout 
Great Britain. At the same time, 
members of the John Laing 
Construction Limited team have 
a close knowledge of local 
conditions and each regional 
organisation is fully equipped to 
undertake every class of building 
and civil engineering work. 



John Laing Construction Limited 
Great Britain and Overseas 


Belfast 

Birmingham 

Bristol 

Cardiff 

Carlisle 

Glasgow 

Leeds 

London 

Manchester 

Newcastle 

Nottingham 

Southampton 
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Wi xgyt tade fMow Hie flog we*ve been waving? 

British Week in Milan has the iH’lmle Ilf ItiiK evf'itnyl 'r.. . I «> • . r. . . . 


British AVcck in Milan has got the whole tif Iial> excited 
about British gcNKls. Anti thevVe keen in buy. If \cut can’t 
sell to I taly now, after our immensely successful llag-wavinj^ 
efforts in Milan, \ou*rc just not trying. 

We re all set to help you, c\cn if you’ve never exported 


before, 'lo meet Italy’s demands for evervihing British, 
we’ve set up special services free to every British firm that’s 
interested in the Italian market. Phone, telcv nr write totfay^ 
and we’ll give \(»u a rundown on \our prospects in this 
lively maoket of 50 million consumers. 


Mow op gw success of iHan’s Biliish Week 

Mihii 6 . 15.860 lein: acmiM mii ino ji .205 Or mriie; The Secretary General. The llririsli CJwniher orCommeret for Italv, Via Tarchetti 1 /j. Mil jci, Ii.ily 
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THE PACE-SETTER 

<Pace-setters savour Sabena^s gift for in-flight charm) 


vou are to be congratulated for your discovery of a really clever 
comedian. They are so seldom found these days. You told us 
jiboul him on your last flight over. Remember ? And we decided 
10 take in a performance. Oh, we see he's coming over to your 
'/ib'e. Will we join you ? Why. we would be delighted! As we were 


saying to a friend only the other day, one can always be a pace¬ 
setter. like yourself, of course. It's your ability to find truly talented 
people. It goes with your unerring skill for picking the best 

It's obvious. You fly with us. You fly Sabena. 


SABENA 


ti)- 


f A r F. 


THE ONLY INTERNATIONAL 


tflSfAH mu SIIUllHS 

NETWORK WOMINO ON BRUSSELS. 


HUB OF THE COMMON MARKET 
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Plowden Washes 
Whiter 

H OW the more illustrious members of Lord Plowden's committee on the 
aircraft industry could have brought themselves to sign the report published 
under their names this week is their worry. What to do about the aircraft 
industry now they have fallen down on the job is ours. 

During the past year. Lord Plowden and his colleagues have knitted a great 
furry, smothering, suffocating, woolly shawl of words that contributes nothing 
at all to the particular dilemma in which the aircraft industry and the nation 
find themselves, but conceals an ugly line of logic that the Government ought 
to avoid but probably won't. For what the committee suggests, with the sole, 
sensible dissenting voice of Mr Aubrey Jones, is that the .British Aircmft 
Corporation should be prevented from going our of business—there is no 
point mincing words about this—^by making the state u major, if noi the major 
shareholder. 

And because the committee coyly refrains from identifying the company by 
name, this obliges it to recommend the taking-over of Hawker Siddeley's aircraft 
interests too, though not the engine companies, although there is nothing to 
suggest Hawker Siddeley is in the same bad way. Then, in order to keep these 
semi-nationalised companies in work, the Government must do deals with as 
many European countries as it can, persuading them to establish captive military 
and civil markets in which only aircraft built in Europe will be bought. The 
United States is the enemy, to be shut out at all costs except when aircraft 
threaten to be difficult or expensive to build. Then, advises the committee with 
a cynicism that appears to be wholly unconscious, let the Americans have the 
expense, the risk and the heartbreak of building these and wc will buy the result 
at no trouble and no risk to ourselves. 

Is this all that the committee could suggejst after a year of research ? It is 
DO more, no less than sections of the aircraft industry have been demanding for 
years ; that the Government bear all the financial risks of production, and provide 
a guaranteed martet for its products, military and civil, regardless of quality. 
It is a report that could as easily have been written by the Society of British 
Aircraft Constructors without bothering to set up Lord Plowden’s committee 
at all, which is hardly surprising seeing that the committee took its evidence 
almost exclusively from the aircraft industry and civil servants connected with 
it and never set foot inside an aircraft factory here and abroad. What it learned 
during the past year about the hard, virile and difficult business of building 
aircraft was only what these witnesses chose to tell it. Which the committee 
accepted, whitewash and all, and the danger is that Parliament will accept it too. 

For Lord Plowden has given the idea of nationalising the aircraft industry, 
which has been bubbling on the tip of many members' tongues, a sort of instant 
respectability ; the committee showed a bias towards outright nationalisation 
but rejected it in favour of a state shareholding because the alternative would 
have required legislation and therefore taken too long to save BAG. Only Mr 
Aubrey Jones seemed to realise that nationalising, or semi-nationalising, a 
company is not going to make it produce overnight better aircraft than it has 
in the past. It could conceivably make it produce even worse ones, because so 
long as it is privately owned, the fear of going out of business is the sharpest 
spur to efficiency that any management knows and the presence of a few govern¬ 
ment directors on the board, plus a few millions of government capital in the 
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bank could put those fears permanently to rest. The belief 
that the inefficient ought never to go out of business, and the 
Government should always salvage them if they do, is growing 
dangerously popular. 

Lord Plowdcn’s wclLmeant suggestions could destroy what 
remains of the British aiivrait industry. Aviation is a male 
animal that thrives in a sharp climate ; cossettihg will kill it. 
All that is wrong with the aircraft industry in Britain is that it 
builds bad designs. What is wrong with Lord Plowden's 
report is that the committee never bothered to find out w^hy. 
The reason British aircraft have not been selling abroad in the 
past ten years is because they were not as good as the com¬ 
petition—not only American competition either, but French, 
Dutch and Italian as well. Certainly the American aircraft 
industry is a formidable competitor, but so is the Dutch. A 
Dutch company less than half the size of either of the two 
British manufacturers, with no home market to speak of, has 
sold to date 365 civil aircraft in straight competition with 
British and American factories. If a company as small as 
this can thrive without protection, there is no excuse for 
British companies more than twice its size to complain they 
cannot. 


T ill' British industry has sufiered since the war from two 
major defects, and both must be cured before it is able 
to sell aircraft again. It has, for a start, been poorly led. 
Aircraft companies began as family dynasties at the beginning 
of the century ; by the 1950s the old families that had built 
up their companies, seen them through the war, and guided 
them over the great jet change-over, were belatedly retiring. 
And they handed on power, not to the modern managers that 
the times called for, but to men that were as like replicas of 
themselves as.they could find. It was not good enough. 
Conditions were changing, design was changing, and strategy 
was changing. So orders were chopped and changed as 
customers tried to adapt themselves to the new military think¬ 
ing, and to a more ferociously commercial attitude among 
airlines. The aircraft managers were bewildered, confused 
and unhappy. Desperate to get orders, when all was being 
cancelled about them, they promised the impossible in terms 
of price, performance and delivery. They did not question 
too dee( 4 y whether a design would work, or an airliner would 
sell, so long as someone, somewhere, would sign an order for 
it. So aircraft got started that ought never to have been 
built. The manufacturer was frankly afraid to argue too 
loudly with his customer. This is how TSR-28, and Concords, 
and VC-ios get started. Vickers^Armstrongs has not picked 
a successful aircraft, military or civil, since the Viscount air¬ 
liner and the Valiant bomber were both designed in the pre- 
1950S. Hawker Siddelcy's record is better, but not all that 
much, and there is a reason for this. 

The industry's other basic weakness is a shortage of good 
designers. There is only one man currently designing in this 
country who is of international calibre and he is over 70 and 
works for Hawker Siddeley as he has for the past 40 years. 
Sir Sidney Camm exported more than 500 Hunter fighters 
in the teeth of American competition—which is worth 
remembering today. An aircraft industry cannot compete 
under this sort of design handicap. It mattered less imme¬ 
diately after the war; while British jet engines were ouistand- 
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ingly belter than American, their performance concealed the 
pedestrian design of the aiferaft themselves. Those were 
the great days of British aircraft exports, but the American 
engine industry did catch up, and exports began to dwindle 
from then on. Until something is done to correct both these 
handicaps, Britain will not build good aircraft again, and it 
will continue to reject designs as it rejected the variable wing 
now in the F-iii. 

It is easy to blame governments for all this ; they have, after 
all, been the industry's main customer. But the fact remains 
that it is the industry that builds the aircraft, and the industry 
that customers expect to know what is and is not possible. 
Why have its aircraft been delivered late ? Why have they 
so often cost more than was promised ? Ask the boards 
of directors, they are the men who ought to know the answers. 
And they were certainly not going to tell them to the Plowdcn 
committee ; astonishingly, out of a report of 97 pages, only 
two arc given over to considering whether the industry is in 
fact efficiently run and these come to no conclusion. 

Some of the aircraft companies have been going through 
a management revolution, and arc probably better able to cope 
with conditions now than they were five years ago. Hawker 
Siddeley has spread—profitably—into other fields, Rolls- 
Royce has shaken itself up from top to bottom. In both cases, 
the need to do so was pointedly made clear by their bankers, 
which tends to confirm Mr Aubrey Jones's argument that a 
Government shareholding would reduce a company's incentive 
to be well run. And, as he unkindly points our, the example 
of Shorts in Belfast, where the state is a majority shareholder, 
docs not suggest that it makes for good aircraft. 

Since it is no use looking to the Plowdcn commiiicc for 
advice on how to revive the aircraft industry, what do wc 
do with it ? The Ministry of Defence made the case for 
maintaining an industry of sorts ; the United States docs not 
have a monopoly of inventions—not yet, anyway—and the 
ability to design weapons on one's own is important to a 
country with military pretensions as large as Britain's. It 
asked, therefore, for an industry big enough to have one 
reasonably complex aircraft on the stocks at any one time. 
This is the only clue that the Plowdcn committee gives to the 
probable size to which the industry will have to contract 
from its present 250,000 to 260,000 employees down to . . . 
how-much ? The committee declined to guess, but a govern¬ 
ment estimate of many years ago of around 150,000 looks 
under these conditions about right. It is a big decline, and it 
points obviously to one airframe and one engine manufacturer. 
The engine manufacturer is obviously Rolls-Royce^ which has 
an independent, commercial life of its own selling to aircraft 
manufacturers round the world. But when the choice comes 
to Hawker Siddeley or the British Aircraft Corporation, which 
takes over who ? 

This is a question that the Government will have to make 
its mind up on quickly, and without benefit of Plowden. Mr 
Aubrey Jones in his dissenting memorandum appealed that it 
should be decided on performance. He thought the Govern¬ 
ment should work on a cost-sharing basis with the industry, 
providing up to 50 per cent of the cost of a new aircraft but 
no more and if one company refused these terms, the other 
should get the work. Now, it is known that BAG is refusing 
to agree any longer to embark on aircraft on a 50-50 basis 
because its past losses have been so heavy. So Mr Jones's 
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inference is plain: Hawker Siddeley should be built up and 
BAC be allowed to run down. And by the cruel test of 
performance, it is difficult to recommend anything else. It 
is the rule that has been followed in the United States where 
the successful conopanics get more successful and the others 
die. It has produced some good American aircraft. 

These even the IMowden committee recommended Britain 
should buy. The one important contribution that its report 
makes to the present dehate about buying from the United 
States, and particularly buying F-i i is, is that it admits frankly 
that very big (civil) or very complicated (military) aircraft will 
have in future to be bought from America, as the Ministry 
of Defence flatly stated was its future intention. Inadvertently 
perhaps the committee has produced a formula that the Prime 
Minister can use to buy off the opposition to the F-iii order 


which has now assumed emotional dimensions out of all pro¬ 
portion to the numbers involved. Docs he now offer to salvage 
the British Aircraft Corporation by semi-nationalising 
provided his followers cry off F-i i r ? To say this would be 
the worst possible bargain he could strike does not make it 
any less attractive politically. Bui the terrible question that 
then has to be asked is what, in a world coldly described by 
the Ministry of Defence as one-aircraft-at-a-limc, is BAG 
going to build ? An endless vist j of Anglo-French designs 
to be forced upon unwilling air forces and openly reluctant 
airlines ? It is a humiliating future for a oncc-greai company, 
dangerous for the country's security and bad for the economic- 
health of its airlines. But that is the road down which Plovvden 
is pointing and it is bcricr to say so now, however unpopular 
it is, than too late. 



It was a bold try, the OECD’s attempt 
to measure the effort going into science 
across three continents; if some of 
the data had to be knocked into shape 
with a sledgehammer, docs that really 
matter ? 

CIENCE has been a grey shape far loo long. It is a prodigi¬ 
ous gobblcr-up of resources, it lives on a diet of high- 
quality, highly educated human brain, it has more recently 
acquired an appetite for large capital investment, it lays tithe 
to a growing and by now a quite significant share of national 
wealth. And no one can keep tabs on it. This sense of 
frustration inspired the Organisation for Economic Co-opera¬ 
tion and Development to try a comparison of the effort being 
put into research and development by the world's leading 
industrial powers*. I'hc liberties that have been taken with 
very raw statistical data—particularly with Russian figures— 
in order to get any comparison at all are likely to make con¬ 
servative statisticians shudder, and they do sometimes 
produce peculiar resulis. But forget quibbles about detail, 
and the general shape produced by the authors (from Britain's 
National Institute of Social and Economic Research) looks 
broadly right. 

A comparison of spending on science at official rates of 
exchange makes the United States stand out head and 
shoulders above everyone else; it puts three or f<iur times 
more into research than either Russia or the whole of w'csiern 
Europe (which in this context means Britain, France, 
Germany, Holland and Belgium, in descending order). Against 

‘ Tmc aiiu Dcvolopincnt I'llitit. Iiy C. I'rcs'ti'.an anU A. Viums, 


(ho annual Amciican science budget of $17 billion, Russia 
appears to be spending only $4 billion and Britain a mingy 
$i; billion, i'here is obviously something wrong here. Russia 
and the United States both employ rather more than a million 
people on research and development, and western Europe 
ahi»ut hall a million ^of which 211,000 work in Britain and 
111.000 in France}. In these days of space, atomic energy 
and multi-million dollar proton synchrotrons, the bill for 
scientific hardware is beginning to take an increasing share 
of the science budget, and manpower in the laboratories is 
not the absolute indicator of research that it used to be. But 
it is still good enough to suggest that if two countries are 
employing about the same number of people on research and 
development, then the difference in the amount of research 
they arc actually doing cannot be as great as 4 to 1. 

A bit of prodding and probing around relative pay of 
.scientists in different countries and some jiggery-pokery with 
the sums produced what the report tentatively offers as a 
“ research " rate of exchange in place of the official rates and 
this produces the very different results shown in the chart. 
Now the Russian effort looks much more closely comparable 
with the American—which, allowing for the huge Russian 
space and military programmes, it probably is. And Britain 
fcalculating on an exchange rate of £1 ' $5) no longer lool« 
quite such a poor third to the giants. 

The data itsed for ihcse comparisons arc now three years 
old ; man-in-space programmes put in orbit since then may 
have pulled the American and Russian research effort even 
further ahead of that of the old industrialised countries of 
western Europe, but the underlying pattern is not likely to 
have changed very much. It w^ould be surprising if there 
had been any marked shift in the ranking, although one would 
expect the number of research workers in Britain to have 
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increased quite substantially and to represent a bigger pro¬ 
portion of the working population now than they did in 1962. 
The danger is that western Europeans will read just enough 
to convince themselves that the difference between the amount 
of research they do, and what the Americans and Russians do 
—measured any standard, gross spending, manpower, 

spendiog per head, share of national wealth—is the result of 
die essentially ** wasteful ** military and space programmes in 
those two countries, but will not read far enough to ask 
themselves why, if so, Eurtipc stumps up heavy royalty pay¬ 
ments to American industry. 







It is all very well to argue that more than 60 per cent of 
all research done in the Unked States is mainly miUtary or 
space work on government account (there is some reason to 
think that the proportion in Russia is even higher), and of 
questionable value to the rest of the economy. This still leaves 
American industry doing research that produces the sort of 
results other countries are glad to pay for. The United States 
had an annual net income from royalties running at more than 
$500 million at official exchange rates, while western Europe 
had an actual royalty debit with the United States running at 
$200 million a year. 

There is nothing wrong about a country buying research 
results from abroad, provided it puts the resources thus saved 
to profitable use. But the leading industrial countries of 
western Europe (including Britain) have between them a 
working population slightly larger than that of the United 
States. Yet they have collectively less than half the number 
of people doing research and development. Allowing for the 
fact that the United States probably puts the same effort into 
basic research as western Europe does, this leaves a gap that 
cannot be wholly explained by the fact that one continent has 
a space programme and the other does not. The evidence 
that the industrial leaders of western Europe are lazy, un- 
inquisitive and complacent about their technical efficiency is 
difficult to dispute. 

Britain has less reason to be ashamed of the comparison 
than some other countries in western Europe. Its research 
effort is bigger and more widespread than theirs—and is pro¬ 
bably under-estimated by the report, which credits Germany 
with doing more research than the Germans would themselves 
claim. Why the authors believe that Britain was spending a 
smaller proportion of gross national product on research ihan 
the government itself believed (2.2 per cent against the 
government’s estimate of 2.7 per cent) is not explained, but 
they admit that in Germany guesses were made about the 
level of research in industry that were based on figures pro¬ 
vided by only a handful of German companies, and this is 
one case where their guesswork probably came out wrong. 

But these are details ; all they mean is that the data on 
which the survey is based are sound enough for the drawing of 
big, broad comparisons but too shaky, after all the assumptions 
and corrections and adjustments and exterpolations have been 
made, for detailed ones when the differences between coun¬ 
tries are small. It is something to be able to make the big 
broad comparisons. 


Friends with Nobody 

Russia has spent the last year trying to keep open its links 
with both America and China. Now it seems to 
have given up both—for the moment 


A CONVENIENT rule of thumb must be temporarily discarded. 

It used to be safe to assume that when Moscow’s relations 
with Washington got better, its relations with Peking got 
worse, and the same the other way round. For the moment 
the rule no longer seems to work. Mr Kosygin’s uncom¬ 
promising w’ords in his interview with Mr Reston of the 
New York Times on December 6th suggested that Russia’s 
foreign policy has entered a tougher spell. So did Mr 


Gromyko's harsh comments on Germany immediately after¬ 
wards, at a meeting of the Supreme Soviet which bad just 
approved an increase in Russia’s defence budget. The hope 
of carrying on a friendly and fruitful dialogue with Moscow 
despite the Vietnam war has received a stinging dash of cold 
water. But this hardening on Russia's western front is not 
coupled with any softening on its eastern front. On the con- 
^ irary, Pravda is building up a campaign, echoed in the papers 
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of most of eastem Europe, which seems to be designed to pre¬ 
pare public opinion for some kind of formal condemnation of 
China for breaking the unity of the communist movement. 
Moscow is getting ready to fight on two fronts. 

Near the end of his rule Mr Khrushchev decided that 
an agreement with the United States was worth an open 
break with China. It was one of the reasons why he fell. 
His successors tried to preserve communist unity by refusing 
to make a choice ; they tried to stay on good terms with both 
Washington and Peking. Hoping for the best of both worlds, 
they got the worst of both. They are now trying a different 
tack. 

Earlier this year Mr Kosygin and Mr Brezhnev seemed to 
think that Vietnam provided a chance to keep on tolerably 
good terms with both America and China. This was when 
the Vietcong appeared to have victory within their grasp. 
The new men in the Kremlin thought that they could offer 
the Americans a way of easing themselves off the hook by 
arranging an international conference for face-saving pur¬ 
poses. The Vietcong would have had to wait a little time 
to take effective control of South Vietnam, but they would 
have had the substance of what they want—an American 
evacuation. The real winners would have been the Russians. 
They would have been able to go on negotiating with a pre¬ 
sumably grateful Washington. Yet they could have exploded 
the Chinese allegation that coexistence rules out any expan¬ 
sion of the part of the world run by communists. 

This dream was shattered by the Americans. Instead of 
accepting the Russian way out, they decided to bomb North 
Vietnam and to send an army into the south. The American 
build-up is still going on. This makes it hard for the Russians 
to press the search for a major public agreement with Wash¬ 
ington, at least for the time being. But the other half of die 
Russian plan has collapsed too. The Chinese have rejected 
Russian appeals for unity on the ground that there can be no 
unity until Moscow has revised its whole foreign policy and 
broken with the United States. 

Russia's inability to stop the bombing of North Vietnam 
has made it lose face among other communists. Its leaders 
still proclaim that an attack on any socialist country will be 
met with a terrible rebuff.*' They are not taken very seriously. 
And the Chinese are not the only ones to grin. There has 
been a new growth of confidence—^maybe overconfidence—in 
the West. Some people are b^inning to argue that there is 
only one superpower, America, and that Russia is not in the 
same league. The Americans have more missiles for hitting 
Russia than the Russians have for hitting America. The 
Americans* conventional forces arc more mobile than the 
Russian ones. The combination, so the argument runs, will 
compel the Soviet Union to accept the rules of coexistence 
in their full rigour—no support for revolution anywhere where 
it hurts, by either side. 

Even without accepting that premise, the basic situation has 
been one out of which new east-west agreements could grow. 
- There is a possible bargain on a non-proliferation treaty, or 
on the nature of the European status quo. But the statements 
coming out of Moscow in the last two weeks have regrettably 
put this in doubt. It is true that the Russian leaders stiU 
give the impression of caring more about Europe than about 
Asia, and of worrying more about the consdidation of their 
economy than about world revolution. But right now 
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it looks as if they are not yet ready to shake off their revolu¬ 
tionary heritage altogether. Gone are the days when Stalin 
could sign any paa he pleased and damn the consequences. 
Russia now has a communist rival. If Moscow decided to 
become the head of a reformist international (and that is 
what genuine coexistence would mean) Peking would auto¬ 
matically become the capital of its revolutionary competitor. 
Russia's dilemma remains. 

It is perfectly possible that in a more relaxed atmosphere 
the Russians might be able to draw a distinction between 
the various western plans for giving the Germans a share 
in shaping Nato's nuclear policies (and accept a relatively 
innocuous one like the McNamara committee). But the 
atmosphere is not relaxed. Worried like everybody else about 
Vietnam, the Russians are not yet in a mood for a global 
deal with Washington. They have leaned towards General 
de Gaulle not only because he is opposed to American inter¬ 
vention in Vietnam, but because be is also against German 
participation in any scheme whatsoever that involves nuclear 
weapons. 

M r Khrushchev's successors now seem to have made up 
their minds that the immediate task is to restore their 
country's political and military prestige as well as to reassert 
its authority within the communist movement. But the latter, 
they have apparently concluded, cannot be achieved now while 
Russia is open to the Chinese charge of collusion with the 
United States." Hence the Russian counter-offensive now 
developing on both fronts. For mondis the Russians kept 
quiet under vehement Chinese attacks. Last month the 
readers of Pravda were reminded of these attacks by a discreet 
dispatch from the paper's correspondent in Peking. Now, in 
a long Pravda editorial published on December i2th, the 
Russians, claiming the backing of some sixty parties, openly 
accuse the Chinese of contributing nothing positive to the 
struggle against imperialism." The occasion for the article 
was the fifth anniversary of the i960 Moscow meeting of the 
world's communist parties. In i960 Mr Khrushchev had 
made a compromise with Peking. In exchange for Chinese 
lip-service to coexistence, Mr Khrushchev promised full 
support for '' wars of liberation " and for the struggle against 
the '' imperialist gendarme "—the United States. For the 
moment, at least, it looks as if his successors are reverting to 
the toughness of 1960. 

They can probably preserve unity among themselves ac^ 
long as they do not actually have to choose between Washing¬ 
ton and Peking. So far ±ey have avoided it. Last week's 
reshuffle in the Soviet leadership was still a provisional 
arrangement. Mr Podgorny, who was appointed Mr 
Mikoyan's successor as president of the Soviet Union, will 
now presumably relinquish his duties as Mr Brezhnev's 
second-in-command in the party secretariat. If he does, he 
will in effect have been kicked upstairs. But he can walk 
down again: Mr Brezhnev went upstairs too but in the end 
took over the party leadership from Mr Khrushchev. Mr 
Shelcpin, the youngest of Russia's top men, lost the chairman¬ 
ship of the control committee by which the party keeps a 
watch over the machinery of government, and bis vice- 
premiership too. But since he is expected to take over Mr 
Podgomy's place in the secretariat he is still very much in the 
race. Mr Brezhnev and Mr Kosygin are still at the head of 
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a collective leadership. The 5 per cent rise in next year's 
military budget is equally inconclusive, since the total budget 
has gone up even more. It is a tinkle on the alarm bells: 
no more. 

But the choice cannot be postponed for ever. Russia's new 
version of '' neutrality ” is as liable to collapse as its prede¬ 
cessor was. Suppose the rumours are true, and that Russia 
calls a communist conference and gets China excluded from 
the movement because of its refusal to play the ‘'anti- 
imperialist struggle ’’ the way Russia wants it played. To 
cover its flank Moscow would have to become much more 


Liberals’ New Clothes 

What is Mr Grimond up to now ? 

T he Liberals have not been doing well lately. In the 
Westminster by-election their share of the votes dropped 
by 4.7 per cent and at Erith and Crayford by 7.2 per cent. Of 
course, there are excuses. Westminster is not the sort of seat 
that the party should have fought (why did it?). At Hrith 
the Liberal candidate was bad. Reasons can be found for most 
types of political failure, and one by-election does not make 
a winter. But if the same thing were to happen in Hull North, 
then winter would have come indeed, and it would be time to 
remember that the real Liberal collapse in 1951 (when the 
party's share of the vote fell from 9.1 per cent in 1950 to 2.5 
per cent) took place at a moment when the two major parties 
were almost as evenly matched as they are now. In the next 
election the Liberals will fight treble the seats they did in 1951 
but their share of the vote could well fall from 1964's 11.2 per 
cent. 

Lord Byers has complained that the Liberal party and its 
polic7 is overshadowed by a Labour party dressed in Liberal 
clothes. This is a cry that goes to the heart of the Liberal 
paradox. Mr Grimond's aim, as he has repeatedly said, is to 
replace the Labour party as the main party of reform, or 
rather to await that moment when a split in Labour's ranks 
will allow the dropping of the Labour left and the formation 
of a new Lib-Lab alliance. Since, however, Liberals cannot 
oppose reforms they themselves advocate, their parliamentary 
tactics must be to support Mr Wilson. But this means that 
they must do their best to shore up a party whose failure in 
oflfice is essential to their own future success. And recently 
Mr Grimond has been reaching out even farther than before 
for the radical vote. In bravely sponsoring Mr Berkeley's 
bill on homosexuality, in preaching an even tougher line than 
Labour's with Mr Ian Smith, in being resolutely libertarian 
on the immigration issue, he has chosen to appeal to those 
left-wingers who have been disappointed by Mr Wilson's sub¬ 
mission to the necessities of government. In this way he 
may hope to differentiate himself and his party from Latour. 
Hence his strong words at Chippenham on Labour's lack of 
a “ adherent strategy ” and his call for a tougher line on 
Rhodesia—a bait for Mr Wilson’s left wing. But the dilemma 
remains. Success for Mr Wilson and his government spells 
defeat for Mr Grimond, and no amount of talk about imposing 
Liberal policies can conceal this. 

Moreover, the not too difficult attempt to appear more.* 
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deeply involved in the Vietnam war; and that could lead to 
a coniplete break between tBe Soviet Union and the United 
States. The Chinese would have achieved what they wanted 
and logic would then pull the two communist rivals togedier 
again. On the other hand, suppose that the Vietnam war is 
somehow brought to an end and Russia resumes negotiations 
on nuclear or European problems with China's main enemy. 
Then the explosion between Moscow and Peking will be even 
louder. The rule about the interdependence of Moscow’s 
relations with Washington and Peking is suspended only for 
the time being. 


radical than the Government could cause trouble with old 
Liberal voters without gaining new ones. Most Liberal seats 
depend on the votes of pe<^lc who are, to put it mildly, 
conservative-minded. What do they think of Rhodesia in 
Orpington or of homosexuality in Ross and Cromarty ? If 
Mr Grimond is after the CND vole, he had better take care 
that the Gladstonian one docs not escape him. It is still, 
apparently, Liberal policy that the Haldane vote must be held. 
If the Government were to have been beaten on the Tcrri- 
lorial Army on Thursday night Mr Grimond might have a lot 
of explaining to do. 

Here the Liberals are up against the impossibility of pro¬ 
ducing policies that are teth national and also satisfy the 
somewhat peculiar requirements of the seats they actually 
hold. They must be a party of radical reform and simul¬ 
taneously cater for the needs of a traditional electoral clientele. 
Sometimes the results of these clashing necessities arc simply 
contradictory as when a West Country candidate presents 
himself as strongly opposed to the party's national policy of 
entering Europe. Sometimes they produce pieces of strained 
dialectic, as when it is asserted that a policy of Highland 
development will improve train services in the south-east by 
keeping Highlanders in the far north. 

The results of the 1964 election increased, if anything, the 
liberal dilemma. The increase of Liberal votes to over 
3 million (that is, half a million votes more than in 1950) was 
certainly gratifying. But in terms of seats, and even with a net 
gain of two, things were less satisfactory. The loss of urban 
seats such as Bolton West and Huddersfield West meant that 
the parly was still more excluded from industrial areas, still 
further cribbed and confined to Wales, Scotland and the West. 
It is true that in Orpington they had shown what could be 
done with a prosperous suburb, but Orpington remained the 
crest of a local wave whose motive power consisted in the 
fact that a suburban protest vote against a Tory government 
is more likely to go to a Liberal than a Labour candidate. 

Despite their rise to over 3 million votes, and despite the 
thanksgiving for Roxburgh, the Liberals have so far not 
achieved the breakthrough they wanted. That will come only 
when they capture a seat in an urban industrial area (such as 
Colne Valley) and show, too, that they are a serious force in 
Birmingham and Glasgow. In fact, the Scottish Liberals now 
seem ready to drop out of the two seats they fought in Glasgow 
in 1964, and out of West Renfrewshire as well—^which could 
actually mean three Qydeside gains for the Tories next time. 
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This may be cx>tnmon sense, though tc further postpones die 
day when Liberals can claim to be a national force. Until that 
moment they will look a party without solid sociological foun¬ 
dations, based on a mixture of tradition and protest rather 
than on their supporters" common interests. The chimera of 
proportional representation is not something to build hopes on. 

In this predicament Mr Grimond's parliamentary tactics 
arc about the best he can do. If he can out-radical Labour, 
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he may pick up enough left-wing votes to maintain a passable 
momentum. If be were very brave, he might help to over¬ 
throw Mr Wilson and hope to profit from tte confusion. But 
be can have no assurance that be would profit, and the risk 
of being identified with Labour may seem the lesser one. To 
offset it Mr Grimond is apparently willing to don the gar¬ 
ments of the left, while Mr Wilson now appears in Liberal 
cust-offs. It is a striking tactical transformation. 


COMMENTARY 


MK Wn.SON'S TRAVEI.S 

Next Moves on Rhodesia 


B y Thursday evening the Prime Minister 
was already embarked on talks with 
President Johnson, in which Vietnam and 
British military eommiinncnts east of Sue/, 
were presumably prominent. Britain's sup¬ 
port for the American fight for South Viet¬ 
nam had been reaffirmed by Mr Wilson in 
New York and by Mr Healey in Paris. But 
two other topics of at least equal urgency 
seemed bound to loom large in the Waking- 
ton talks as well as in Mr Wilson's agenda 
for his visit to the United Nations. With 
Herr Erhard next on Mr Johnson's list of 
visitors, the Prime Minister was unlikely to 
miss the opportunity of restating the British 
attitude to the linked problems of Nato 
nuclear sharing and nuclear non-prolifera¬ 
tion. As to Rhodesia, in view of Mr Wil¬ 
son's resounding demand in New York 
earlier on Thursday for full and universal 
support for Britain's economic sanctions, 
there was clearly a pressing need for 
consultation in Washington—where, on 
the eve of bis arrival, it seemed that official 
opinion had swung towards support for 
full-scale sanctions, including an oil 
embargo. 

Before Mr Wilson left l.ondon on Wed- 
ne.sday, it was already understood that the 
government would along with a Security 
Ciouncii move to make sanctions mandatory. 
But the British position on the use of force 
had not been shnted an inch by the African 
states' hollow threat to break off all diplo¬ 
matic relations with London by Wednesday. 
By Thursday, only Tanzania and Ghana 
hud impaled themselves on that promise 
(apart from other small ex-French African 
countries which have no noticeable trade 
with or diplomats in London). Egypt 
wriggled df the hook by calling for a new 
African conference, Kenya by asking for a 
Security Council meeting, Nigeria by pro¬ 
posing a Commonwealth conference. 

Algiers radio complained on Tuesday 
that iAi Wilson would not take the Africans 
seriously unless they showed real unij^ in 
making their pledged break. If, after Wed¬ 
nesday's debacle, some of them thought the 


(panial} boycott of his UN speech was a 
face-saver, one can only wonder whether 
they are taking themselves seriously any 
longer. But what needs to be taken seriously 
is President Kaunda's w'arning that, if 
Britain will not take over the Kariba instal¬ 
lations, he will appeal to Moscow and 
Washington. Mr Kaunda cannot want 
either American or Russian troops; he 
wants the great powers* backing for a 
Commonwealth or international operation. 
The president of Zambia bluntly and 
bravely rejected the demand for a break 
with Britain long before the other African 
states crumbled. His reward now is to be 
reviled by the communists as a British 
stooge ; for making the compromises im¬ 
posed by his country's geographical position, 
he has been denounced (with what depths 
of unconscious irony) even by Poland. 

Uncertain Consensus 

M r WILSON left for the United Nations 
with British party unity on Rhodesia 
in serious trouble. The Tory right was 
rumbling, despite a sensible speech on 
Monday by Sir Alec Douglas-Home, which 
propos^ a settlement satisfactory to most 
shades of Tory opinion yet running fairly 
close to the Prime Minister's own thinking. 
The front benches are broadly agreed on 
certain basic principles ; there can be no 
immediate majority rule but the Africans 
must be given a much clearer prospect of 
it, partly through amendments to the 1961 
constitution (which Sir Alec wants to be 
guaranteed by treaty and underwritten by 
the Privy Council) and partly through a big 
programme of African education and 
development. It will be interesting to sec 
if Mr Smith gives a tactical response to 
Sir Alec, which he has not done to Mr 
Wilson. 

What could end any consensus would ba 
an oil embargo. Immediately after UDl 
the Tories seemed set against any oil saiic- 
tions, but over the intervening weeks the 
wider implications of the Rhodesian crisis 


have begun to sink in. If Mr Wilson 
allowed himself to be pushed by the Afri¬ 
cans into an oil embargo which evidently 
could not be properly policed and so would 
be ineffective, then the Tories would oppose 
it, and rightly. Mr Wilson has time and 
again said this was precisely what he w'Ould 
not do, but what may loom up before the 
Tories is the more difficult question of 
whether or not to support an intemadoiiaily 
agreed embargo against Rhodesia which the 
big companies might be made to operate, 
whether freebooters ran petrol in or not. If 
the Tories were to oppo^ such an embargo 
it could damage them both abroad and at 
home. There are signs that, in the six weeks 
since UDI, Mr Smith's use of police state 
methods has lost him some of his initial 
sympathy in this country. For Mr Heath 
to pose as the opponent of sensible inter¬ 
national action to bring down an illegal 
regime might please his lunatic Right but 
no one else outside Salisbury. 

The Tories arc fond of studying the views 
of Lords Salisbury and Boyd of Merton 
bill they might usefully listen to another of 
their ex-ministers with experience of 
Rhodesia, Lord Alport, the last High 
C'ommissioncr to the Federation. He tmd 
the Lords on December 7th that for any 
section of British opinion to condone 
illegality would damage the interests this 
country and he forecast that the main effect 
of UDI on Rhodesia itself would be to 
reduce many of the Europeans there to the 
level of “ poor whites." This may be bad 
news for the romantics who want to 
perpetuate Surbiton on the Zambesi, but it 
simply underlines the fact that until the 
illegal regime is ended, everyone is going 
to suffer, not least the Rhodesians. 

ECONOMIC POLICY 

Where’s that Bill? 

CAOFRS of the Trades Union Congress 
are to see Mr Brown on Monday to 
say that they do not like his long-promised 
legislation on prices and incomes. It is a 
matter of national honour that they should 
be told chat they svill nevertheless have to 
lump it. Presumably, they will be told this, 
but the danger is that their objections may 
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cause knplcmMinUitkMi of the new measure 
to be further delayed. Yet even the 
procrastinathm to date raises some worry¬ 
ing reflecdoQs. When Britain was nego¬ 
tiating for last summer's loans from 
foreign central banks, there was an 
understanding that such legislation should 
be introduced. Mr Wilson can argue until 
he is blue in the face that there was no 
binding commitment; no doubt he is 
formally correct, but it is equally correct 
to say that there was some intimation. The 
timing of these discussions was obscure at 
the time, but it has become a little clearer in 
the past week. It has only just been 
revealed (sec page 1349) that Britain 
borrowed an extra £50 million from 
America in August which nobody had pre¬ 
viously been told about. At that time, there 
were suggestions that the British Govern¬ 
ment might make a very brave move indeed. 

One i&a, discussed with some foreigners, 
was that there should be an actual wage 
freeze in Britain, except for those who 
managed to fight a successful case for 
a rise before the prices and incomes 
board. It is true that, after the immediate 
sterling panic trf August had passed and 
by the time the main foreign bankers' sup¬ 
porting line of credit for Britain was open^ 
in September, this suggestion was whittled 
down to mere compulsory notification of 
wage settlements to the Jones board. But 
even in September the foreign bankers cer¬ 
tainly had the impression that this legisla¬ 
tion was to be intioduoed immediately after 
the Queen's Speech in November. 

The legislation has not appeared. It is 
said that there have been drafting difficul¬ 
ties. What this means is that the legal 
privileges enjoyed by trade unions in Bri¬ 
tain are so great that there will have to 
be some amendments to the Trades 
Disputes Acts even to allow unions to be 
lined or otherwise punished for deliberately 
breaking the compulsory notification law. 
Obviously, such amendments should be 
introduced. So far, the foreigners who 
staked a line of cr^t for us have been 
extraordinarily patient, but now there is a 
new domestic reason for urgent action. 

Once More, the Breach 

A ll the latest nods and winks from 
official sources suggest that the pub¬ 
lished balimce of payments outturn for the 
third quarter of 1965 is going to be worse 
than was originally expected. As so often 
before, the choice for the country is likely 
to be: further deflatioD of demand, or a 
proper incomes policy at long last. Many 
of Mr Callaghan's advisers at the Treasury 
may prefer deflation: a tough budget and 
all the rest. But as the outlook for next 
year, even before such deflation, can hardly 
be for much more than 2 per cent economic 
growth in Britain, it would be much better 
to try to avoid the need for at least some of 
the new screws of higher taxation by opting 
dramatically for a tough incomes policy 
now. 

The right course for a brave Govern- 
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ment would actually be to make the 
promised tnoofnes legislation stronger than 
was proposed in September. One suitably 
dramatic move would be to give the prices 
and incomes board itself—on its own 
initiative—powers to imp^ a veto on 
arlMtratocs' awards with which it disagreed. 
The Government will say that this is 
impossible. Indeed, suggestions are being 
bruited around that even the legislation 
promised last September may prove too 
difficult to enact. The usual whinnies of 
retreat before the trade unions roll out in 
loud diapason. They will sound a funeral 
dirge for any hope that a progressive 
economic policy may eventually emerge 
from this Labour Government unless they 
are checked, and checked by the Prime 
Minister himself. Cannot Mi Wilson 
remember that the main economic attraction 
he offered last year was that Labour would 
not solve Britain's external problems by 
resorting to excessive demand deflation, 
but would use its special relationship with 
the trade unions to enforce an incomes 
policy which would attack cost-inflation 
more directly ? It is time for him to 
implement this latter policy, and fast. 


FA1RF1ELDS 

George Brown*s Shipyard 

M r GEORGE brown's attempt to save 
the sickly Fairfield shipyard is 
good-natured, utterly simple, and probably 
utterly wrong. First of all, he has asked 
private industry to cough up half the 
capital needed to keep the yard going (for 
how long this time ?), while he dips into 
the government's purse for the rest. Besides 
the £i million already spent by the govern¬ 
ment, at least £5 million more—half from 
the government—will be needed just to 
keep the yard going for a year. He has 
agreed to let Mr lain Stewart, a man of 
high ideals with some good ideas on 
management, but no shipyard experience 
or financial connection with Fairficlds, 
organise the running of the shipyard for 
the government. 

Mr Stewart is the director of a company 
in Scotland mainly concerned with the pro¬ 
duction of air-conditioning units. He has 
been airing his ideas for improving ship¬ 
yard working conditions for some time. 
Now, given his chance, he will ask the 
unions to remove all restrictive practices 
as the price for keeping Fairficlds going. 
He then hopes to re-organise shipyard 
wage scales along the lines already 
developed by another Clyde worlu 
(Alexander Stephens) with only one union. 
The system—“ measured daywork ”—is 
good and has been proved in practice but 
it needs the complete, and unlikely, sup¬ 
port of all the unions—^which, if given, 
may not last. 

Mr Stewart will not be managing the 
ship^rd. He intends to appoint a pro¬ 
fessional shipbuilder as shipyard manager ; 
and propose to gath^i around him a part- 
time **advisory group” of directors to 
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control die overall operation of the yard 
for the jglbvernment, while he keeps in 
frequent touch with the men on the shop 
floor. Unfortunately, in spite of the good 
intentions, the whde prefect can only be 
described as a gamble (with other people's 
money) at best—based on the assumption 
that Fairficlds is worth saving. In hard 
economic terms, it probably is not. In 
advance of the Geddes report on shipbuild¬ 
ing, it still looks like the wron^ yard, under 
the wrong system of discrimmate govern¬ 
ment subsidy, in the wrong place. 

INDIA AND CHINA 

Whodunit 

O NCE upon a time there was a mountain 
range called the Himalayas which 
protected India against attacks from the 
north, and, if the mountains were not 
enough, in winter there was the snow as 
well. Both these defensive barriers melted 
magically when the Chinese came across 
them in late 1962, and by now it is accepted 
that a Sino-Indian war could quite well (if 
not ideally) be started in mid-December. 

Is that what the latest incidents on India's 
north-western and north-eastern frontiers 
portend ? Most probably not, though the 
Chinese, who in 1962 gave advance warn¬ 
ing of resolute counter-blows,” are now 
talking of delivering appropriate '' punish¬ 
ment.” What, then, do the clashes mean ? 
They were first reported in late November. 
In the most serious, on December 12th, 
both sides agree several men were killed. 
One might suspect the Indian government 
of having timed its publicity, and its 
military operations, to remind President 
Johnson wnat nasty friends his guest Presi¬ 
dent Ayub Khan has ; but one might more 
reasonably suspect the Chinese of doing 
exactly the same thing. They, too, have no 
desire to see President Ayub make up his 
quarrels with Washington. They cannot be 
happy with their growing reputation as 
paper tigers; and by disproving it they 
might reckon, as the Indians suspect, to 
stiffen him at his Tashkent talks with Mr 
Shastri next month. The location of the 
most serious incidents also suggests a 
Chinese origin. The December 12th clash 
was in Sikkim, whose frontier is accepted 
by both sides, but whose status as an Indian 
protectorate is not: hardly the place for 
India to look for trouble. In north-east 
India, on the McMahon Line, which China 
does not recognise but tends to respect de 
facto, two significant Chinese advances have 
been reported at precisely the places where 
the line's physical location is in dispute. 
So (even admitting the advance) China, but 
not India, could still say the line had not 
been crossed at all. 

ODER-NEISSE 

Worth a Mass 

NB of the most important changes in 
European politics at the moment is 
the cracking that can be heard in the pack- 
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BOAC cares... 



about going places, quietly 


The BOAC VCIO is triumphantly swift, 
silent, serene. It’s the most advanced, 
the most powerful, jetliner in the world. 

So, what does this mean to you? 

The VQO gets off the ground faster. 
Lands slower. Its powerful Rolls-Ro]roe 
engines are at the badk, so all the noise 
gets left behind you. The seats took over 
two years to perfect You get extra leg 


fooot, better support, more cushioned- 
oomfort. 

So, how does it compare with other 
things? 

Tnc VCIO is half the length of a foot- 
ballpitch. As high asathree-storcy house. 
You could play a game of cricket on each 
wing. It wei|^s more than 150 family 
saloon cars. And its four engines produce 


more power than 250 London buses. 

So, where does it fly? 

The VQO flics to the U.S.A. And Do 
the Caribbean. To Africa. The Middle 
East. India. And the Far East. And fly¬ 
ing in ^e veto costs no more than the 
normal airfare. 

So? Join the BOAC VCiO, quietly 
going places. 


BOAC TAKES GOOD CARE OF YOU 
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sif>p: 


I wonder how biisinrss ib for our litiie friend? Of <:oiir.s.: Nhc > oiilv j.p^raiinji on ;i .'^cale in tin- jni»m;ni. 
Bill we undcrsland she imendN lo expnnd when conditioiv. iOL' fii\o;:iMi.'. 

i!80 years ago Milsiii A Co.. I td. was op(*riiLing in a .s:ini):ii manner, .^(ui iike our iitdr iViend, when 
condtiions were light, we expanded year ufrer ycai VVc\c nmv gioAU to an :Lniiit:d tiirno\er of bill.on 
dollars! This figure makes us the biggest and mi»sl Muvessful irading companj in tlic Oricnl. (We li.-ivc a 
Mispieiun that ii\s a world's record loo!) 

With this kind of business on our hands we miisi. and do have. v:?si di\erNifications, comprcheiisixe and 
integi-aied services, iniitiincrablc ofiices and scji-«nietl exeemives on e\eiy euniincnl. Keasems enoiigii foi us to 
claim lhal we otVer the most eiVicient. the most olaboraic Hading iieiwoik in the world ! 

Whntevei you wish to find . . . finuncti . . formulaie . . . constnici . . . mine . .. refine . . . place . . macliinc 
. . ship . . . insure. Mitsui will set it up . . . seiile ii . and fusiei and more satisfactorily than anyKidy else. 

Whemver you arc. whatever your problem, a MiMii cxeouiivo is just aroiiiul the corner with the light 
answer. (Come and shop wiih the right people.) 

MITSUI & CO., ETD. 

Ni»hi SliiinbiiKlii liwhoiiic. Slfnavi>kii, Tokyti 
('.ibir. MllSUI rOKYO Iclvx. IK 22VI 

London Brunch; Second Floor, Ruckiembury lliuive, g.t Cannon Street, London II.C. 4, England Tel: City 6454 
Briiiiscls. PariH, I Isbon, Milan. Vicnrni. Madrid, l>ue'iseldorL Mamhurg and other 70 in.iin cities in the world. 
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ke of German attitudes on the Oder-Nelsse 
frontier with Poland. The first and most 
important crack was the memorandum of 
the west German Evangelical church on 
October 16 th. This recognised that “ in 
view of the treatment meted our to th.* Poles 
by the Germans in the second world war ” 
a German government “ must hesitate to 
formulate a legal demand fur the return of 
territories the possession of w’hich has 
become a vital economic need for Poland.'' 
It produced on December i st a letter signed 
by Cardinal Wyszynski and 35 Polish pro* 
lates inviting their Roman Catholic col¬ 
leagues in Gcrinatiy tojJjc celebrations next 
fiAay of the thousandth anniversary of 
Polish Christianity. 

The letter re-ernphas‘sed the importance 
of the Odcr-Neisse line for Poland, and 
called for a “ dialogue ” with German 
Roman Catholics. On December 6 th, the 
German bishops at the Vatican Council, 
though non-committal on the Odcr-Ncissc 
line, cordially accepted the invitation. 
There have been virtually no protests in 
west Germany. 

Unfortunately, but predictably, the 
Polish government's reactions have been 
very different. It took the authorities ten 
days to make up their minds to publish the 
Polish bishops' letter, and they accom¬ 
panied it by a scathing attack. The core 

the criticism is that the Polish bishops 
have meddled in what is essentially a 
political matter without consulting, or even 
informing, the Polish authorities ; and that 
they have damaged their country's national 
interests by offering reconciliation to Bonn 
without any guarantee that it will renounce 
its (allegedly) militarist policies. 

Por the Polish communists, the immense 
authority of the Roman Catholic church in 
Poland IS a standing reproach. They arc 
bound to react badly to any outstanding use 
of that authority ; they will also make the 
most of any opportunity to present the 
church in an unpatriotic light to the Polish 
people. Last Sunday, (/ardinai Wyszynski 
preached a fighting and completely unre- 
IKMUatu sermon in Warsaw cathedral. This 
was all very tine and brave. Bur it will be 
a profound pity if the tentative thaw in 
German Oder-Neisse attitudes is allowed to 
freeze up again because of the endemic 
feuding between church and state in Poland. 
The Polish bishops may have shown re¬ 
markably little political tact, but Paris was 
once considered to be worth a mass and 
Mr Gomulka W'oiild n» i need to pay that. 

INI'ANTicIOr. 

A Bad Law 

A GIRL of fourteen is to be tried at the 
Old Bailey for the alleged infamicide 
o! her new'-born child. A "boy of fifteen, 
said to be the father, is charged as an 
accessory after the fact. If an antiquated 
law gave the magistrates no choice but to 
order the full criminal treatment, this 
cruelly pathetic case should force change 
i»n the law at or.ee. 


COMMENTARY 

IRAN 

More Meddling 

T T is in London and Manchester that 

JL revnluiionaries arc formed.” This 
complaint by the Shah (in an interview 
with Ld Monde last week) contains the 
essence of his deep concern about the 
activities of Iranian students once they leave 
the guarded atmosphere of their own coun¬ 
try. On Tuesday a Qu|itary court oT appeal 
iji .Teheran confirmed the death sentences 
passed on two of the young men accused 
of plotting against the life of the Shah ; 
one of them, Mr Mansouri, had studied at 
Manchester university. But the appeal 
court commuted the life sentence pa.ssed 
against Mr Parviz Nikkah, another Man¬ 
chester student, to ten years' imprisonment, 
and cleared him of the charge of conspiring 
against the Shah's lifci 

Political prisoners get a tougher deal in 
a lot of other countries. For one thittg, their 
trials arc seldom as public as the Iranian 
authorities have allowed this one to be. The 
Shah himself crossly wondered why out¬ 
siders did not restrict their meddling to 
countries whose oppression of political 
enemies is a stark fact of life. Perhaps the 
answer is that outsiders feel most stirred 
to meddle when the general political context 
is bright enough to promise some chance of 
their being listened to. If justice in Iran 
were darker than it is, people would tend 
to shrug the trial off as another sad example 
of authoritarianism. 

As it is, an outsider can siill hope that 
the Shah will exercise one «»f his two pre¬ 
rogatives : either ulhuv the two eondemned 
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men to appeal to Iran's supreme court, or 
else to commute their sentences himself. 
The first course could be the shrewder one. 
The military courts left so many questions 
dangling in the air—about the recruit who 
attempted the assassination, about the 
existence of a ” plot,” about the alleged use 
of toitiire during questioning—that it might 
be useful for civilian judges to have a stab 
<^t sordug things out. If the young men 
should be executed, without further exami¬ 
nation of their case, the suspicion will 
remain that the students’ trial is partly a 
diversion to conceal possible guilt in the 
army. 

OBITUARY 

Wilfred King 

The Economist records with special sad¬ 
ness the death of Wilfred King, editor of 
The Banker, and for several years after the 
war an assistant editor of this paper. He 
had a wide knowledge of banking and cur¬ 
rency questions, applied a meticulous logic 
to them and abhorred a fluffed argument. 
He would have been equally at home in 
academic affairs, for although he was un¬ 
doubtedly at the top of his highly specialised 
cruft and had shown himself to be the match 
of at least one argumentative Chancellor, his 
doctoral thesis on the London discount 
market showed the closely disciplined 
scholarship and research that went into all 
his work. He was one of the few contem¬ 
porary teaching editors—several member.^ 
of our staff arc grateful for the training Mr 
King gave tliern. 


QTlfir ®conotni9it 

DliCUMBliR 16, 1865 


THK (\\ME (QUESTION 


lollowiii:.' is I.orJ Dudivv's 
cuviilvM', sent lo his icnanrrv: — 
. . . “ You will ptohublv have heard 
of my iiiicndcd niarnai'c with Miss 
MuncricflTc, by which ilw trowrun.' 
honvHir ol a ladv ;U iis ii.ud rnav not b«. 
w'aniinu to my and il ii be ihc will 

ol He.iven mv name and esi.ties mav be 
h.indcd down in a diieei line. .Viiuued b\ 
ihe Ucsiie ih.il this should bi. ih-j uf 

lo ntanv who hold nodui me u% 
icnams in some langihle torm md slripe. 
and knowing how much suSenng has been 
caused by tw-u siKcessiee vsais of very pour 
ugiicuiiiiral returns—1 yiic v»«u permission 
till the 1st ot Fcbiuarv. 10 kill bv 

vourself. friends, or servants ‘ (duly 
uuthoiisccl bv you), all the game on the 
lands held bv you o* me, sa' ing only m 
tlie tmers, in which 1 shall -hoot as soon 
as the lall oi the leal periniis. 'I'o ih.s pei- 
inissiori, howcsei, 1 must aiine.N one or 
two eonditiotis. First, that you wall kill ilie 
isamc Uiirlv by day in a Npoitsmanhke 
manner . . . and lurrher. that as there are 
ttiany on the esi ite who. tluuigh lciiani'>. 


have no land, or .my chance, therefore, of 
getting game, you will not sell W'hiii you 
may kill, but alter supplying your own 
tabic and that of your triends, you will share 
your privilege with your dependents and 
ptrorei neighbotiiN, as 1 propose to do with 
what I have reserved to my'^elf. ...” 
This as'.iiredly falls \cry far short ol .1 
reliiKiuishmeiii ol the g-^nie to the tenants. 
It however cieailv admits that the loss 
i.iused ro the lenam.N h> the game reserved 
to the latidlord is so serious that per¬ 
mission 10 kill il down during ihc season 
ii deemed a .sort ol compensation for 
" siiflering cau-.i*d bv two successive years 
Vv-i\ pool .1 mil III I lira I returns". . . . 
Further th tn iImi, rite letter puts in a 
slfoiu* liehi thi sort ol senii-teudal and 
d..pei]dcni itiiKliiaui whiidi, in the laiid- 
loid's view. li.'. i.ii.injs occupy. Can anv 
one believe that men of capital and enter- 
piise would willinjdv embaik in Lumiiiv 
will] this lijbihrv. in he thus wiUlre’.''ed b\ 
the owner ol iheT I'trms for which iluv pav 
a lent the full inaikct value? 
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RAYONIER MADE TREES AN IMPORTANT CHEMICAL NATURAL RESOURCE. 




"AND WE DONT SEND OUR CHEMISTS HOME WHEN WE MAKE PAPER PULP!" 


Cellulose for ei^iiivUc iiliei'i. lire cord, ra\on and .so 
on, has always been produced b\ a rclaiivclv elaborate 
and critical chemical proce.ss. 

Cellulose lor paper products, on the oilier hand, 
used to be made by a somewhat simpler method. 

But smart chemisis can \astly impjcnc papermak- 
ing pulps, loo. 

iSo since Kayonier is the world's largest producer of 
chemical ccJJuIose and maintains ihrcc research cen¬ 


ters full, of ehemisis. we long ago decided noi lo •’send 
them home*' w hen we divcrsilied into making pulps for 
the world’s piipenn.ikers, too. 

Consequent In. we now’ make a broad line of very 
sophisliealed bleaeheil sulfites and sulfates of unex- 
eclled imil’ormiiN. And wc deliNcr more than half a 
h/7//rv/ pounds of ihem a \car lo papermakers all over 
Ihe world. 

Stands to rcasiin. doesn't ii? 

K'\' Pcj'^-onler Indusliies 1 td 

D y '2 17A, Curzon Street 

i A London, W. 1 

m 


NATURAL RESOURCES CHEMISTRY * 



Royonier Incorporated 
161 East 42nd Street 
New York, New York 10017 
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THE WORLD 


A touch of 
icy fingers 

FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 

S OME of the greener of 2,000 or so young people gently hissed 
when a Doubting Thomas in the guise of a Bundestag deputy 
wanted to know how the reunification of Germany would be 
expedited by discussing the problem more frequently in parliament. 
TUs not unreasonable question was put in west Berlin on December 
nth in the ardent closing hour of Germany Indivisible's annual 
conference. Things were not quite as simple as all that, the deputy 
retorted. But after three days* brave mapping of every conceivable 
path to the promised and unpromised land, the delegates were in 
a mood to shy at any hint of defeatism. 

Germany Indivisible is an all-party council financed from public 
and private funds, for fostering thoughts and deeds dircaed to¬ 
wards keeping the two postwar Germanics at least one in spirit 
until the rest of the world secs only disadvantage in holding them 
otherwise apart. This year, sensing time’s erosions, the executive 
made a point of manning the conference mainly with representa¬ 
tives of the principal west German youth organisations. Most of 
them looked as though they might be in their late twenties, some in 
their thirties. Their presence was tantamount to an admission that 
older people than they could scarcely expect to play much of a 
part in the actual processes of reunification. Those who might play 
such a part should be encouraged to prepare now. The chairman 
spoke of the necessity for long-term strategic planning, envisaging 
a minimum period of ten years. 

The conference’s general theme was the young generation in 
divided Germany.” Variations were discussed in separate groups— 
the differing political and social circumstances of the young in the 
two states, opportunities for exchanging ideas across the formidable 
barriers, and the instruction di school^ildren, students and young 
foreigners in the German question.” When it was all over, the 
verdict from the platform was that the delegates had shown a robust 
impatience with the older generation’s lassitude and their govern¬ 
ment’s pusillanimity in face of the prospect of interminable par¬ 
tition. 

Dr Bernhard Leverenz (Schleswig-Holstein’s minister of justice), 
assured the conference that international law was on the side of 
German unity, but then warned the delegates, with a wistful smile, 
that it would be idle to pin hope on that particular crumb of com¬ 
fort. They would have to resort to pditical pressure, supported by 
the western allies, but only up to a point. All right, was the reac¬ 
tion : at least let us young Germans do what we ourselves can do; 
we want to try to keep more closely in touch with our contem¬ 
poraries in east Germany; we are not afraid, as our government 
seems to be for us, of meeting communists face to face or of read¬ 
ing their newspapers and books ; we know how to hold our own. 

The Bundestag deputy was hissed chiefly because he had ques¬ 
tioned one of several possible courses df immediate action recom¬ 
mended, by a speaker whose enthusiasm, tempered by common 
^ sense, had obviously won the conference’s respect. T^ was Dr 
Wolfgang Schiitz, Germany Indivisible’s chairman indefatigable. 



A ** menioriat for unity ’* beside the Berhn zvalt 


From the outset, Herr Schiitz frankly admitted that there hkd 
been no progress at all towards the goal of reunification. On the 
contrary: several important positions had been lost; for instance, 
the number of countries recognising the east German regime had 
increased, and the allies' readiness to work for a settlement had 
plainly slackened. But the government, he insisted,, could be doing 
much more than it was towards accomplishing what it proclaimed 
to be its supreme task. Herr Erhard had unimaginatively missed 
the opportunity, provided by his statement of policy on hfovember 
loth, to address some encouraging words to the Germans isolated 
beyond the Elbe. 

As a first practical step Herr Schiitz urged that a cabinet com¬ 
mittee should be formed to specialise in reunification. Such a com¬ 
mittee could immediately help to promote encounters and contacts 
between the two Germanies. The government was altogether too 
timorous and stand-offish. East and west German authorities of 
one sort or another were in fact meeting all the time—officials from 
the worlds of the post, the police, transport and trade. No harm 
was being done. It was high time the government overcame its 
manta for security. Let people travel and meet, even those civil 
servants who are at present forbidden to visit east Germany because 
they have read a secret document or two. Let Bonn take the 
initiative in establishing the principle that Germany’s major political 
parties should be allowed to operate on both sides of tlie dividing 
line, and in opening the west German frontier to east German 
newspapers. The west German government should do everything 
within its power to promote all-German sport, entertainment, and 
cultural exchanges. Why not set up an all-German library and 
archive in west Berlin? 

Nor, Herr Schiitz went on, should a resolute government confine 
itself to pursuing reunification by internal means. Much more 
might be done to persuade the world that Germany could be peace¬ 
ably united to everybody’s advantage. The developing countries, 
for example, might be coaxed out of their indifference were they 
promised development aid amounting to one per cent of a united 
Germany's gross national product. Naturally it was of first impor¬ 
tance to win eastern and western European sympathies. More 
effort and imagination might be put into working out some system 
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of security that would satisfy the European memb^cs of the Ntto 
and Warsaw pacts. And why not try to arrange that east European 
observers should be invited to attend the CounlSt of Europe’s 
proceedings at Strasbourg? 

Dr Schiitz’s fund of ideas for ** action now ” was examined and 
generally acclaimed in the five discussion groups. It was agreed 
that there was still reasonable hope of arousing response from east 
Germans to west German approaches. That profdund discontent 
with Herr Ulbrichfs regime continued unabattd even in high places 
had been sombrely manifested byBridi Apd's demonstrative 
auidde in cast Berlin on Decemb^ 3rd. Herr Apel> a deputy 
premier and the dhairman of the state plaoning commission since 
January 1963, had been instructed by Herr Ultoicht to sign a new 
trade agreement with the Soviet Union at eleven o’clock that mom> 
ing. At ten o’clock Apel shot himself in his office in the Leipziger- 
strasse, and the deputy foreign minister was rustled up to sign 
instead. 

*It is not true, as Herr Brandt, the mayor of west Berlin, seemed 
at first to suggest, that Apd had arranged to smuggle a 
written testament into west Berlin, recording his differences with 
the regime. But he kept some nombooks fo which, it has been 
repoi^, the cast German police have been searching in vain. 
Herr 'Apd, 48 years dd, was primarily a technician, who had been 
formally enlisted in the party in 1957. It is no secret that he had 
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consistently objected, as an economist, to the terms of the new 
trade agreement whi^ will tie east German industry for the next 
five years to supplying Russia with capital goods worth 60,000 
million marks at artificial prices. 

It was not easy to ascertain how far the young delegates were 
ready to accept ^e present Oder-Neisk line frontier with Poland 
as part of the price of reunification. In public they respected their 
elders’ counsd, that the issue should be kept in reserve as a weighty 
bargaining counter in future negotiations. In private most of them 
seemed to derive comfort from the recent rcconciliatory moves by 
German Protestants and Polish Catholics. They were not at all 
dismayed by the implications of the Evangelical church’s memo¬ 
randum on ’'the German peoples’ relations with their eastern 
neighbours,” which declared that the Christian must be ready 4 
to perform acts of renunciation in the legal and political spheres 
should moral responsibility require them.” And they were gratified 
to hear in the course of the conference that the 51 German Catholic 
bishops then assembled in Rome had accepted the 36 Polish ^ 
bishops’ nobly couched invitation to attend the observances of 
the thousand^ anniversary of Christianity in Poland at Czesto¬ 
chowa next May. It must have been chilling, as they made for 
home, to read in their newspapers that the Polish government was 
.scolding the bishops for extending ” unauthorised forgiveness ” to 
the unforgivable. 


ETHIOPIA 

New wine, 
old bottle 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT LATELY IN 
ADDIS ABABA 

I N the traditional Ethiopian view power 
and authority are indivisible. Qiange 
can come only from the top. In the 35th 
year of his reign, His Imperial Majesty 
Haile Selassie continues to work for edu¬ 
cational and financial reforms. Yet, at the 
age of 73, he appears reluctant to delegate 
any of the major decisions to ministers, or 
any of the royal prerogatives to the crown 
prince. As a result the atmosphere in 
Addis Ababa tends to be charged with 
frustratiiRi. 

In a country with large ureas of cultivable 
land, plenty of water and no great popula¬ 
tion pressure, an obvious development 
objective is to organise agriculture pro¬ 
ductively and to base local industries on 
it. This is in fact the goal of the elaborate 
five-year plans prepared by Jugoslav experts 
at \hc ministry ci planning. But to offer 
incentives to farmers, the system of land¬ 
holding and uxation must be altered. 
Measures which the emperor is said to 
want, and which have been passed by the 
lower, elected, house of parliament, would 
have the effect of reducing the landowners’ 
share of crops from 75 to 50 per cent; 
freeing tenant farmers from the duty of 
giving personal services to the landowners; 
and guaranteeing troants four harvests 
before they can be evicted. 

But the senate, which is appointed by the 
emperor, and is dominated by the land¬ 


owning class, has been able to block these 
measures. Also blocked is the revision of 
the antiquated and regressive tax structure. 
The Ethiopian church, which still collects 
taxes directly from the peasants, wields 
such power that the idea of giving it a 
subsidy from the government instead has 
bogged down. 

Out of a current budget for 1965-1966 
of 182 million Ethiopian dollars, 52 million 
goes to education and 100 million to 
defence. 'Ehe education budget represents 
a desperately needed increase in a country 
with nearly 95 per cent illiteracy. Additional 
education funds arc being made available 
by the World Bank, Unesco and the United 
States. 

The Haile Selassie University in Addis 
Ababa is sending its third-year students 
into the provinces to teach, and, in this year 
of drought, to distribute food. This uni¬ 
versity education service, which is being 
copied elsewhere in Africa, may have sig¬ 
nificant political effects in a country where 
there is no common language among u 
widely dispersed population in geographi¬ 
cally isolated provinces. 

This geographical dispersal helps to 
explain the high defence bud^tet. A large 
part of the army is deployed in the south¬ 
east to ward off raiding forays from 
Somalia. The Somali pattern of nomadic 
migration cuts across the present disputed 
frontiers, and Somali raids chronically 
disrupt the border grazing areas. 

Ethiopia's traditional aloofness from the 
rest of Africa is gone—though not its 
sense of being different. Egypt’s political 
successes during and after die 1956 Suez 
conflict reawakened memories of Ethiopia’s 
historic struggles against Islam. The 
emperor began to cultivate his neighbours 
to the south and west. He discreetly sup¬ 
ported several African nadonalist leaders 


before diey achieved power. In 1958 he got *' 
the UN Economic Commission for Africa 
placed in Addis Ababa, and in 1961 he 
donated the newly built Africa Hall as the 
ECA’s headquarters. In 1963 the Organisa¬ 
tion of African Unity was founded by the 
first African ” summit ” meeting in Africa 
Hall; Ethiopia financed, staffed and housed ^ 
its provisional secretariat, and now the gift 
of another building to house the OAU per¬ 
manently has enhanced Addis Abab«i’s 
position as a focal African capital. 

Inevitably this new international traffic 
in and out of Addis Ababa has a stimulat¬ 
ing effect. The young Ethiopian elite, who 
staff government services, are reinforced in \ 
their reformist views by the sophisticates 
from Accra, Nairobi and Algiers. Local 
bureaucrats identify with these new men 
of Africa. They chafe increasingly at the 
dominance of the monarch whose word is 
still law, no matter what the constitution 
says about sharing power. Small power 
pockets are developing in a few ministries. 
Resistance to or reinterpretation of royal 
decrees flourishes. ] 

During some of the emperor's recent 
journeys abroad the 49-ycar-old crown 
prince, Asfa Wossen, has presided over the 
council of ministers. Although not formally 
designated as heir to the throne, he repre¬ 
sents the royal house, the educated 61 ite 
and the apparent hope of the reformists ; 
and he is said to have support from the 
army. It is generally believed that Prince 
Asfa Wossen has lived in the shadow of his 
father so long that he is underestimated as 
a future leader. When and if he does come 
to power he is expected to be a consti¬ 
tutional monarch and to give the new men 
their heads. It is only the extraordinary 
qualities of the emperor, his farsightedness. ^ 
ruthlessness and realism, that have headed ' 
off their successful revolt so long. 
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RHODESIA 

The worst of all 
possible worlds ? 

FROM OUR SPFCIAL CORRESPONDENT 

Salisbury 

T this stage and from this city there seems a depressing possi¬ 
bility that the Rhodesian confrontation may eventually peter 
out into the worst of all possible results for everyone. The sanc- 
^ tions so far imposed will, indeed, prove increasingly and very 
" severely damaging as the new year unfolds. Thousands of Rho¬ 
desians stand to lose their jobs and others their businesses. By 
the second quarter many white Rhodesians who can ill be spared 
will probably start trekking to South Africa. Very many more 
black Rhodesians will be forced into a precarious existence in 
the reserves, some of which have suffered a prolonged drought. 
Yet for all this the rebellion may survive almost anything stort 
of a total oil embargo (which has still to be proved practicable) 
and survive without suffering an African insurrection. But the 
result would be a less pleasant country for everyone in it. 

The very bleakness of these prospects provides what slender 
hope remains. The chances of a settlement are not perhaps very 
great. But they do not exist at all unless I.ondon and Salisbury 
spell out their objectives and revise some of their attitudes. Mr 
Wilson should make it clear that the British objective is to end 
the rebellion. This is not the same thing as breaking Mr Smith 
himself. Mr Smith in turn must get it out of his head that 
negotiation simply means plonking down alt your demands for 
your adversary’s acquiescent signature. 

The Rhodesian cabinet was deeply divided over UDI until the 
very last moment, when Mr Smith reluctantly broke the deadlock. 
Those in favour, accc^ding to their degree of determination, were 
Mr Dupont, Mr Lardner-Burke, Mr G. W. Rudland, Lord Graham, 
Mr Philip van Heerden and Mr B. M. Mussen. Those against, 
in order of conviaion, were Mr J. H. Howman, Mr J. J. Wrathall, 
Mr Ian McLean, Mr A. P. Smith (the minister of education) 
and, not really so surprisingly, Mr William Harper, who is by far 
the best brain of the lot. 

Having failed to stand up to his strong men before UDI, Mr 
Smith is felt here to be even less likely to be able to do so now. 
If there is ever a split in the Rhodesiati Front it is more likely 
to follow the usual pattern of white southern Africa by producing 
an even more implacable leader. Nor, unfortunately, does there 
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seem to be much hope in Rhodesia’s business leaders. Most of 
them openly opposed UDI before it was declared and now 
grudgingly support it from need rather than conviction. What 
nearly all of them realise is that they have little foreseeable hope 
of commanding the white electorate. It is just possible that this 
electorate will turn against Mr Smith once sanctions really begin 
to bite. But it would be very unwise to bank on this. 

Unhappily, as time pa.sses, the far greater likelihood is that 
hardship among those whites who remain here may produce an 
increase of the ugly attitudes displayed by men like Mr Pieter 
van der ByK Lord Graham and Mr Ivor Benson (the government's 
South African imported propaganda specialist). White opposition 
has already dwindled to insignificance, not so much because of 
the government’s emergency powers, but because of a widespread 
public equation of opposition with treason. Its future looks more 
bleak still. And African opposition is disorganised, incompetent 
and suppressed. 

The nine judges of the Rhodesian high court have unanimously 
proved themselves men of courage and conviction. On the basis 
of precedents, some of them stenuning from the American civil 
war, they have indicated to Mr Lardner-Burke that they will go 
on upholding the ordinary law of the land but not measures 
specially aimed at aiding the rebellion. Thus a man probably 
would not succeed in challenging the government’s right to his 
income tax, but he might well succeed in challenging its right 
to take over his foreign shares portfolio as a measure of economic 
counter-warfare. So far there are no test cases pending and no 
one is anxious for one. Mr Smith would doubtless like to defer 
as long as possible the hideous embarrassment of physically arrest¬ 
ing all the nine judges. They have made it clear that this is the 
only way by which he will be able to get them off the bench. Yet 
in the last resort they cannot really stem the tide. De facto 
governments are de facto governments, de facto policemen arc 
de facto policemen and prisons are prisons. 

All this suggests that if Mr Wilson is going to deal with anyone 
he is going to have to deal with Mr Smith. He may have to deal 
with him as head of a de facto government and not as a private 
citizen.” In a lesser key there should be an end of the personal 
vituperation that has crept into the exchanges between London 
and Salisbury—^particularly on the part of Mr Smith, who gave 
an exhibition of fourth-form abuse on television the other evening. 
Formally negotiations must take place through the Governor. But 
informally the initiative might very profitably be taken by an 
outside mediator, possibly from British finance or industry. Later 
Lord Gardiner might suitably step in. He is probably the most 
acceptable member of the British cabinet here in Salisbury; and 
he has the trained legal mind that is needed now. 


INTi-RNATIONAL REPORT 



ZAMBIA 

Unhappily in 
the middle 

FROM OUR CCHIRESPONDENT IN LUSAKA 

E arly cm Wednesday, December 15th, 
President Kaunda made clear his atti¬ 
tude towards the Organisation for African 
Unity’s recommendation that members 
should break off diplomatic relations with 
Britain if the Rhodesian rebellion was not 
f put down by that date. The seoi^pliiGal 
and economic positkm of 2Sambia in south 
and central Afika has been recognised by 


many. Under these circumstances the gov¬ 
ernment have found it difficult to comply 
with the resolutions of the OAU in severing 
relations with the United Kingdom at pre¬ 
sent. This view is appreciated by most 
members of the OAU, who have Zambia's 
interests at b«irt.” 

Not that there has ever been any doubt 
about how Zambia would react—at least 
during the last ten days. There was some 
uncertainty when the foreign minister, 
Simon Kapwepwe, and the home minister, 
Mainza Chona, made determinedly pro¬ 
vocative statements on their return from 
the OAU meeting at Addis Ababa, l^se 
made it abundantly clear that some people 
in the cabinet and the ruling United 
National Independence party were im¬ 


patient. But when President Kaunda 
announced that he was writing to tell the 
OAU leaders that Zambia was reserving its 
position with regard to the recommenda¬ 
tion. it was obvious that the cabinet and 
the party had been brought back firmly 
into line—for the time being at least. 

There is still much irritation in .some 
Zambian political circles at Britain’s inac¬ 
tivity. But although the OAU resolution 
has its sympathisers, the majority of Mr 
Kaunda’s supporters have felt uneasy about 
it, and they learnt with some relief this 
week of similar misgivings in Ethiopia. 
Kenya and now Egypt: President Nasser 
stands high in Mr Kaunda’s estimation and 
hb expression of doubt came at just the 
right moment. 
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Wherever you go in the world, AEI makes sense of electrical power. 
Complete power stations or just a piece of equipment to do a very special 
job. Certainly AEI is big—100,000 people and 67 factories across 5 
continents, and within its framework are many specialised divisions. 
AEI International is one of the very few companies in the world with 
the skills and resources required to produce everything for the genera¬ 
tion control and distribution of electrical power. Its world of power 
is as close as your nearest AEI office. 
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Kaunda and Nyarere: no longer hand in hand 


** In taking this decision,’* said the Zam¬ 
bian statement, “ the government of the 
Republic of Zambia docs not wish her 
peculiar problem in this regard to influence 
the decision of others who may be in a 
position to do so” [sever relations with 
Britain], Zambian officials often express 
regret that Kenya is not Zambia’s imme¬ 
diate northern neighbour father than Tan¬ 
zania. They are worried about the fate 
of any airlift and other rescue operations, 
let alone the passage of British troops to 
Zambia, now that Tanzania has broken off 
relations with Britain. 

Nobody now knows what will be done 
for Zambia through Tanzanian territory, 
the obvious way d doing it. As Lussdta 
sees it, it would be quite impossible for 
President Nyercre to refuse passage to a 
British operation if Britain wanted to mount 
one. And the Tanzanian corridor would 
theoretically still be free for a non-British 
rescue operation. A month ago President 
Kaunda announced that he reserved the 
ri^t to call on other powers to help 
Britain continued to sit back. Both as a sop 
to his own impatient supporters and to the 
OAU, and abwe all as a prod to Britain, 
President Kaunda revealed on Tuesday that 
a ministerial ddegation was going to Lcn- 
don next weekend for a last attempt to bring 
Britain round. If it fails, the mission will 
divide, part going to Moscow and part to 
Washin^on. It is emphasised in Lusaka that 
neither delegation would ask for American 
or Russian troops but would explore the 
possibility of raising a United Nations 
force to safeguard Kariba if a British or 
Commonwealth one cannot be raised. 


DEAD SEA SCROLLS 

Wc regret that a last minute somersault on 
the part of our Scroll illustration in last 
week's issue must have given our readers 
the inconvenience of reading its Hebrkw 
text upside down. 


IN rERN.vnoN.\L ri:p()kt 

SPAIN 

Socialists 

resurgent 

FROM OUR SPAIN CORRESPONDF.NT 

T he illegal Spanish Socialist party is now 
circulating what may prove to be its 
most important policy statement in years. 
In detail, the policies are not particularly 
new: drafted in accordance with decisions 
taken at a recent party congress in France, 
the statement says what one would expect 
about the need to revive democratic institu¬ 
tions in Spain and integrate the country 
with it neighbours. But for many Spaniards, 
used to the Socialists’ revolutionary past, it 
is a real innovation that they seem eager to 
assure the Roman Cathdic church and other 
” evolving ” sections of the Spanish estab¬ 
lishment that the Socialists arc minlcrate— 
and ready to forget the civil war. 

The party’s headquarters and rhe editorial 
offices of its weekly, El Socialist a (renamed 
Le Socialiste to evade General de (jaullc’s 
ban on Spanish republican papers), are in 
Toulouse. Migrant Spani^th workers, 
Basque smugglers and, sometimes, French 
and British tourists help transport its written 
and recorded propaganda acros's the Pyre¬ 
nees. The Spanish authorities seize on this 
to dismiss with scorn what they present as 
a dwindling band of exiles. They refer one 
to the obituaries in every issue of El 
Socialista; and it is true that mo.st of the 
socialist leaders of the 1930s have died in 
prison or in exile. 

Nevertheless, a faithful socialist following 
survives inside Spain and keeps close con¬ 
tact with Toulouse. The virulent and obses¬ 
sive official attacks on the Socialist party in 
£1 Bspahol and other organs suggest that 
the authorities are far more concerned about 
it than they care to admit. Some officials 
agree in private that in free elections in 
cities like Madrid and Bilbao, the sodalists 
would receive substantial support—and not 
only from the middle-aged. A confidential 
survey carried out by the falangist youth 
organisation reveals that 62 per cent of the 
st^ents, 51 per cent of the young urban 
employees and 42 per cent of the young 
rural workers questioned were in favour ^ 
a significant dose of socialisation ” Cinelud- 
ing co-operative ownership) in the economy. 

These are forces that cannot pist he 
squashed down. Sodalists under arrest are 
no longer treated as brutallv as they once 
were. Moreover, the political police has to 
watch its step for diplomatic reasons. As a 
defence lawyer said during the trial of 33 
sodalists in Madrid last year, Spain can 
have little hope of a rapprochement with 
democratic Europe “ so long as it persecutes 
men because th^ hold the same opinions 
as Nenni and Wilson.” 

Within a few days of the British labour 
park’s electoral victory i|^ 1964, a Barcelona 
publisher (Edieiones Ariel) obtained per¬ 
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mission frQm the censorship to puj^ish a 
collection of ^epehes and articles by.H^ld 
Wilson. Attractively produced under the 
bright red title “A Socialist Policy: Labour 
Faces the Future,” the book is giving 
Spaniards the mast intimate insight into 
the workings of British democracy, and into 
the priorities of democratic socialism, that 
their censors have permitted them since 
T939. It selling well in Spain’s tradition¬ 
ally socialist areas like Madrid and the 
north. 

If the state is slightly less intolerant, 
sections of the Roman Catholic church are 
becoming more tolerant of socialist doctrine. 
Sr Gim^nez Fernandez, the leader of the 
left wing of the Christian Democratic move¬ 
ment, has often said that Pope John, and 
now Pope Paul, have approved and adopted 
basic socialist principles. Now priests may 
be beard expressing similar views. Mem¬ 
bers of two of Spain’s richest and most 
consemtive religious orders have visited 
socialist intellectuals recently in quest of 
” up-to-date socialist literature.” In the 
Vatican Council, Monsignor Guerra, the 
auxiliary bishop of Madrid, suggested a 
dialogue between ("arholics and men of the 
left on human values and aspirations. 

For some Catholics the motive is primari¬ 
ly a kind of political insurance; for others 
it is doctrinal, arising from the present 
reform movement going on inside the 
Roman C.’aiholic church. But the limitations 
of the trend arc shown by the stKrialisi suc- 
CCSSC.S in gaining adherents among Catholics 
app.allcd bv the church’s acquiescence in 
the expatriation of the Abbot of Montserrat, 
by the discipline imposed in some dioceses 
on outspoken parish priests, and by the 
ideologic retreat forced upon the new and 
radical Chrisrian DemcKratic Union. A lo¬ 
wing Catholic publisher told this correspon¬ 
dent recendy: 

Pm beginning to think Vm on the wrong 
path. Two years of socialist government 
would do more to eradicate injustice and 
ignorance in Spain than twelve years of 
our kind of preaching. The hierarchy is 
t€K> conservative for us. 

The Socialists even exert a pull on the 
embittered Icft-indined minority within die 
Falange and the official trade unions. 

pec^le say they would vote with the 
sneiatistN, in a free election or referendum, 
ratto than with the ” monarchists and Opus 
Dei people ” whom they consider to have 
made a farce of the ” national movement.” 

In fact, a surprising number of people— 
civilian and military—associated at some 
time with the regime have been, or are, in 
contact with socialist leaders, ^vend 
months ago-^pardy for self-protection, part¬ 
ly for political reasons—a group of senior 
servants of the regime corniced a detailed 
account of the corruption and profiteering 
allei^dly engaged in by meml^rs of tte 
administration, and their relations, in recent 
years. It is an explosive document and 
problem of its safekeeping is of some 
importance. One .copy is in the possession 
of one of Spain’s more enlightened prelates ; 
another baa been entrusti^ to a leader of 
the Socidist party. 
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Theatre-iO'the'Air is a movie to the USA 



TheatieMnHhfr-Air is now ikying on 
most An Am flights to the U.S.A. fhmi London, Paris, 
Frankflut and Rome. 

Pe(^ who’ve alieady seen Theatre-in-the-Air say it’s 
the most advanced entertainment ^tem that ever got 
the ground. And it’s easy to see ahy. 

For one thing, it's 10 great shows in one—n movie plus 
nine continuous programs designed for private Uslpiing. 


And you can switdi from chamd to channel, or enjo) 
comfdete quiet, any time you like. 

And whmi it’s movie time, you get the best seat in the 
honae~no matter where you are on the plane. 

Unlike single screen systems, Theatre-in»the-Aif 
doesn’t make you look oyer any shoulders, or stiair 
your qws because you’re up too dose or ba^ too far^ 
or dt in a darkened cabin. ^ j 










* 
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And mucb, much more. 



® Movks. Firat-nm and feature films—comedy, musical or 
drama—with your favorite stars. 



Sfem tunes. The best theatre music from Broadway and 
other famous boulevards 'round the world. 




/ 


// 


m 




Pop singers and bands. Up-to-date renditions of old and 
new favorites you know by heart. 





® F<v (he kdlH. Latest words oo food, fiuhkm and flio—In 
Fsris and other plaoeB. 


Ites far teees. You might call it the big beat at 30,000 
feet Very much for young hipsters. 



For the men. Inside information on business and protocol 
in important faraway places. 


You see, we've thought of everything to make your 
trip on Pan Am more comfortable and more o^yaUe. 

Call your Pan Am Travel Agoit. Or stop in at 
any Pan Am office. Then fly away with us. Theatre-in- 
thfrAir wiU show you a grand time. And aU the way to 
the U.S.A. you’ll have a good feding, knowing you're 
f^ing with the very best thne is: the world's most tx- 
/^brimced airline. 


/XtVT 


WorlcTs 

most 

e^erienced 

airiine 

nrathiLaSiAiiiMki Rnt'llNadllM WMS 







A score of metals and allied basic products are produced in various parts of the world by the 
Falconbridge mining and Industrial organisation. Here, it's electrolytic nickel cathodes at the 
Kristiansand S. refinery. Norway. < ; Falconbridge ... a group of companies deeply committed to and 
highly skilled in finding, mining, smelting, refining and marketing metals for tomorrow. 

FALCONBRIDGE 

In London/p/aase contact BRANDEIS. 0OLDSCHMIDT & Co. Ltd.y 30 Gresham Street 
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INTERNATIONAL REPiUrr 


LEBANON 


Apples 

for 

aeroplanes 


VKOM OUR Mll)l>Lr: HAST 
CORRHSPONDKNT 



S HUIKII NHjlH ALUMHDDIN'S suggestion 
that his mind could be made up iiboui 
buying VC-io airliners tor Middle hast Air¬ 
lines if Britain will take halLpaymeai in 
apples makes sense in Beirut, even if it does 
not in London. [The version of the siory 
heard in London is that MEA is asking for 
an import quota for Lebanese apples^, noi a 
straight barter deal.] The Lebanese govern¬ 
ment has a chronic apple crisis on its hands. 
Mr Alumeddin is a businessman and a 
member of the governinent. His airline 
ctMTipany has been hesitating for more than 
a year between jets from the British Aircraft 
Cor|ioration, Boeing or Douglas; the 
American pcicc is lower, st' oitly apples can 
swing the deal for BAC. 

The I.ebnnesc urgumeni is as ft)lU»\vs: 
Lebanese apples cannot find markets and 
ihiMjsands of small apple-growers will go 
banUrupi soon If s<iniet 1 iiiig is not done for 
them. Britain e\|torTed gtwds worth f,^o 
rnillutii to l.ebaium last year, and itKik in 
\! 0 (h 1 s worrh ruii.r /'oio.ooo * it Is not 
diHiig anything to leSsITii ine gap. d 

Britain wants lA.*bufioii to buy J[,to tnillion 
worth of British aircrali, it must be ready 
to buy I.ebanese apples. 

Why apples ? Agrieulinral exptirts 
account b r <inlv a small part of the 
Lebanese natitm’il income, bin abiMit half 
the population works on the land. Of these, 
as many as 6 o per cent grow apples, most 
of them on farms of less lli.in five acres. 
The government has never taken tnuch 
notice of the peasants ; it cannot afford 
to ignore them nuieli longer. I'his autumn, 
for the first time, apples became pi>lirical, 
when Mr Katnal JumblaLU leader of Drii/c 
peasants and t»f the People's Socialist parry, 
organised a series of mass mcwaiugs in which 
he denuuiivcd Lebanese laissuz-june and 
the exploitation cf the fanner by the 
merchant. 

[okingly, it has long been .suggested that 
[he lA^lxincse national emblem should be an 
apple, not u cedar. Fifteen years ago, when 
the real jnple rush " began, apples fetched 
two Lebanese pounds a box on the tree. 
This year the average was is piastre.^ a box 
(there are lOO piastres to the Ix'banese 
pound) and only a government advance 
^ enabled growers knci! deep in debt to pay 
picking, boxing, transport and cold storage 
costs. Where there is the right soil, the 


right degree of winter cold, and sufficient 
water, the Lebanese apple is a paragon, hut 
ovei-enthusiastic planting when prices were 
gotKl has priHluced uneconomic orchards. 
Paradoxically, the basic problem is not uk> 
many .tpples bur loo few: under-production 
and high costs. Average productum this 
year was one box jx-r tree instead of the 
si.x it could be. 

Added li> high production costs there is 
the natural lendeiicy, in a country of un- 
ebeeVed private enterprise, for each sector 
in the prininction process to exploit the 
difficulties of the others. 1064 was a 
bumper year: apple prices fell, but picking, 
carting, transport and stt'r.ige costs all 
riH:kctcd. Sinei* apples must be picked at 
exactly the right moment, merchants left 
growers to panic before making their bids. 
Since picked apple''! quickly r«!t, cold-storage 
owners shut their doors unli-s.'^ paid their 
price. Exporters known 10 have made a 
deal si'ddenb/ ;:pnlrs at the 

mev h.'ul quoted. Custi'in offie^iJs, knowing 
transjvnt boats hid been clnirtereii, 
held up necessary !***'*»'••••. Ah hough 

producers' co-oner u iv-s have provctf suc¬ 
cessful v'ifli c’rnts fruits and poiiltr\» 
(both thriving Lcbines.? exports), apnle 
growers seemed unable r.r unwilling ti> form 
them. 

Bcciiisc ap]>les were originally grown for 
the home market (the best arc still kept for 
litcal consiiinpiion) the search for markets 
has been hiiphaxard and small-scale. The 
most obvious customers arc the Arab coun¬ 
tries where demand is steadily rising. But 
ibc two biggest importers, Syria and Jordan, 
imw have nascent apple industries of their 
own. And polities pm> <ifteii interferes; 
the most accurate reidster of T^ebanon's 
relations with its sister Arab eountries is 
rbeir inrake of I.ebanese apples. 

The market pattern rh;-i the ministry 
igriciilfure would like is to kvvp a qtiarier 
of production for home consiintprittn, send 
•j half to the Arab c(uintrics, and the 
remaining quarter to the rest of the world. 
At present some apples go to communist 
coiiniries and Russia has hi*en a fairly steady 

* . r 
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ciistonicT—though it recently annoyed the 
I^banese by insisting on a consignment of 
the verj' poorest quality, destined, it was 
wickedly rumoured, for pigs. In fact, most 
I^banese would much rather sell their best 
apples (which have outpriced top-quality 
American apples at ^3 a box in Covent 
Garden) to luxury markets in western 
Europe. But import quotas and their own 
disorganised marketing have so far largely 
defeated them. 

The apple crisis could probably be solved 
if various measures to help the grower— 
.such as water storage schemes, control of 
insecticide prices and the provision of more 
storage space—were combined, with a 
strengthening of the powers of the Fruit 
Board and a more energetic and systematic 
search for markets. Barter deals of the kind 
proposed might sap I^banosc dcierminatk'n 
to solve the problem the hard way. 

FRENCH ELECTION 

Full war paint 

HROM OUR PARIS COKRHSPONnJ’NT 

HNHRAi. OH UAi'i.LH is fighting back 
1 hard. Through(?ul the country his 
ininiNieiN and lieutenants have been thrown 
into the battle. And the general is leading 
them with a new, revised strategy. To 
have gime on insistiitg on the cleavage 
between lefr and right, so runs .the new 
thinking, would have been dangerous since 
it might have deprived the general of some 
two to three million left-wing voles. It is 
ihnitghi wiser to stress panllisf unity coin- 
J'arcd with the divisTon-s in the Mitterrand 
ciinp. The argument abcut ilic red peril 
can he loft for what M. Pompidoii has culled 
the “ bouchc a hottchi:." (This was a slip: 
hii iflffant “ hinicho u ioreUlcn* that is to 
say, the wluspeiin^ CaiTtp:;:f''t 4 ' In any case, 
it is lirpw'd ih:il many Mipporiers of \T. 
Lecaniiet will realise (he comiiuinist danger 
hir 1 hems.‘Ives. 

Two things have helped this new 
gaiillisi strategy. F'irsr, M. Mitierrund has 
reeeixed an unexpected blessing from 
several Ic.iders i>f the extreme Right. Their 
hatred for General do (laiillc. which cither 
dates buck to Vichy days or was ariuis.'d 
by his betrayal" of French Algeria, 
has led them to recommend a vote bv 
the candidate hacked by the communists. 
By Thursday M. Mitten and lutd not dis¬ 
owned this compromising pairraiage. Tie 
inihnains that he sticks bv his pnTgramme, 
has made no concessions and it is not his 
business t«) chi ose who v»aes ft'.r him. He 
could have added that nnie of the candi¬ 
dates in this election has publicly dis¬ 
couraged any kind of support. But then 
General de traulk is all things to all nicn, 
while M. Mitterrand had made his bid as 
the candidate of the Frondi left. 

vSccond, with an eye on those who voted 
for M. Lccanuct, M. Mitterrand is piittitig 
more emphasis on his Furopean policy. 
On Thursday, M. Joan Monnet announced 


f 


nir, 

that he: would vote for M. Mitterrand ; Ai. 
Lccanuet said that bis followers had a 
choice between a vote for Mitterrai-.d and 
abstention. By the same token he has 
revealed divergencies between his com¬ 
munist and ncn-communiL-l backers. 
French communists have slightly shifted 
their position. Like their Italian colleagues 
they now recognise the ccramon market 

a fact, and a framework within which 
they have to operate. But they have not 
been converted overnight to the complete 
F.uropcan gospel. Admittedly, M. 
Mitterrand is manoeuvring very cautiously. 
Still, there is a sneaking suspicion that he 
risks losing more votes on the left than he 
is likely to gain on the right. 

All these are shadowy changes of 
emphasis. Do they really mean very much 
to most people ? For three days this week 
each candidate has had his half-hour on 
television, usually with the assistance of 
a journalist acting as prompter. General 
dc Gaulle has found his best form again. 
He has even changed his television per¬ 
sonality ; from the haughty father figure he 
has switched to the nice, benevolent uncle 
who only gets angry with political parties. 
Hts acting is magnificent; the question is 
whether he can cast the same spell now he 
is no longer the sole performer. For 
instance, his talk about France's splendid 
economic record was taken to jiicces next 
day b^ M. Mitterrand, who attacked each 
statistic with an ironical: “ This is fine, but 
unfortunately it is inaccurate . . 

Sometimes it seems that /cw' jcitx sjnt 
faifs, sometimes that anything could 
happen until the very last moment. The 
latest pinion poll ^ivcs 55 per cent fur 
General de Gaulle anj 45 per cenl for m. 
Mitterrand. But 22 per cent of the sample 
say they arc still undecided. The only sure 
thing is that, whatever the result, it will 
not purge France of its high electoral 
fever. 


AYUB IN WASHINGTON 

A lot to forget 

FROM OUR WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENT 
NCE again President Ayub Khan, visit¬ 
ing Washington this week, got on 
well with President Johnson personally. 
But this was the most difficult of their 
meetings and the most embarrassed of his 
visits to Washington. President Ayub 
handled himself adroitly. Both sides assert 
that he asked for nothing. He avoided the 
press and behaved, outsit the actual talks 
and the ceremonial hospitality, as if he were 
not there. 

In the Administration’s eyes lus govern¬ 
ment has a good deal to live down. 
Pakistan is blamed for embarking on a 
xniiitaiy adventure in Kashmir (known con- 
versadooally in the State Department as 
**Ayub’s Bay of Pigs”) and further for 
getting the worst of it. These complaints 
were added to a list that was already 
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formidable, ranging from anti-American 
propaganda through lack of helpfulness in 
Vietnam to, worst of all, having an affair 
with Peking. 

It will all take some living down. The 
Pakistani president could only make a 
beginning. Without having quite lost all 
sympathy with Pakistan's grievances against 
India, the Administration no longer enter¬ 
tains illusions about the relative importance 

two countries: forced to a choice, it 
would put India first, not on merit but on 
size. It would like to see Kashmir settled 
but his no expectation that it will be, and 
is determined net to put itself in the line 
of fire by attempting i (5 inediatc. With seme 
complacency it is leaving the problem to the 
Security Council. It does not accept that 
Pakistan can rely for its primary defence 
on American military aid and at the same 
lime reinsure against India bv cuUivaling 
China. 'The Pakistanis now desperately 
need American military supplies but it docs 
not loi)k as if they will get them unless they 
make a dipknnatic retreat from China. 

President Johnson's own ideas about 
foreign aid, which has been kept on a tight 
rein since the fighting, have been taking 
shape during his Texas retreat. In sum, he 
now tnicji® S-V grants cf aid 10 h? 
more conditictnal than they have been Oil 
an adequate and reasonable performance 
by the recipient country. For India this 
will mean more sensible economic planning 
and a better agricultural policy. For 
Pakistan it will mean abjuring annoying 
adventures, diplomatic or military. Con¬ 
ditions for both will be that they should 
stabilise the cease-fire, refrain from fighting 
each other, and perhaps make a show, if no 
more, of willingness to come to some 
arrangement about Kashmir. 

President Johnson’s cancellation of his 
invitation to President Ayub last spring is 
now fairly openly admitted to have been a 
mistake. The public warmth of his reception 
of his guest this week was intended to make 
that mistake good. At least a broken 
dialogue has b^n resumed. At dinner on 
Tuesday Mr Johnson made a gesture that 
is in the line of past American-Pakistani 
relations, offering to send his scientific 
adviser, Dr Hornig, to Pakistan with a 
medical mission to make proposals for the 
improvement of the medical training and 
public Ikalth systems. Earlier missions sent 
by President Kennedy dealt with soil water¬ 
logging and salinity and with storm and 
flood control. 

The much bigger question that impends 
is the holding of the #le^ing meeting of 
the World Bank consonium for dcvclop- 
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iD- .a aid for Pakisun's tive-yca*- plan. Tbi»; 
was twice postponed, and the Administra¬ 
tion may now feel prepared to agree ic a 
date for it. Probably the other aid decisions 
will have to wait until other aspects of 
Pakistani and Ind’ati relations have been 
cleared up. Thv next stages are the Indian- 
Pakisiani meeting in Tashkent next month, 
and Mr Shastri's visit to Washington in 
February. But Pakistani relations with 
Peking will be watched narrowly as well. 


SAUDI ARABIA AND IRAN 

Between two 
crowns 



Faisa! eyes his host's crozvn 


T imour.n his visit to ihe Shah of Iran, 
concluded on December 14 th, King 
Faisal of Saudi Arabia has conjured up 
visdUBj vf 11 pt^wer group extending beyond 
Arab fronlters. rWo nor only' 

<igret*d about who should own what in the 
possibly oil-bearing areas beneath the 
Persian Gulfs water—thus resolving a long¬ 
standing dispute. They also hoisted iheMr 
Islamic colours and called for a conference 
of all heads of Islamic states. 

Teheran is not virgin political soil for the 
.Arabs. King Hussein of Jordan was there, 
three months in advance of King Faisal, 
trying—so far unsuccessfully—to bring 
about the reconciliation that the Shah wants 
between himself and President Nasser. 
More significantly, on December 8 th some 
government-inspired Iraqi newspapers 
printed articles discreetly commending 
closer links with the non-Arab Islamic 
nations. Thus this embryonic Islamic 
movement is not entirely an affair of 
monarchs versus the more revolutionary 
Arab governments. It finds its genesis also 
in the wish of all Middle East countries to 
control their oil resourced in their own 
way. 

Iran took a step in this direction whoi, 
last year, it set up an oil institute in its 
capitd. This was part of its contributioD 
to the Regional Cooperation for Develop¬ 
ment organisation through which Iran, 
Turkey and Pakistan (the northern tkr ” 
Islamic countries) have been trying to 
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PM 

POLISH MACHINES 

EXPORTED BYMOTOIMPORT 

UP-TO-DATE AGRICULTURAL MACHINES 
Fully proved in countries of long agricultural tradition, Polish-built 
agricultural machines are available in a wide range of designs to 
meet specific needs. They are cheap and reliable in use, incorporate 
the newest technical advances and they rate among the world's best. 

KZB-3B COMBINE HARVESTER 

Designed for grain crop harvesting on medium and big-size farms. 
Four-cylinder, four-stroke diesel-type engine, hydraulic steering 
system. Available with caterpillar track units in place of the front 
wheels. Elevators, pick-up units, spreaders can be supplied on request. 

URSUS C-325 TRACTOR 
For field work or road transport. 

Four-stroke 28 h.p. diesel-type engine. 

This tractor, complete with hydraulic lift and air compressor, is of 
the very latest design. 

OTHER FARM MACHINERY 

Includes soil-tilling implements, soil-fertilizing implements, sowing 
and planting machines, inter-row crop cultivation implements, field- 
spraying and dusting machines, harvesting machines, threshing ma¬ 
chines. cleaning and sorting machines, fodder-processing machines. 


Phaso tick appropriate square to indicate items in which you are interested. 
Full information will be sent as soon as possible. 


YOUR REMARKS 

Please note your questions and queries here. 


□ KZB-3B Combine Harvester 

□ Ursus C-325 Tractor 

□ Soil Tilling Implements 

□ Sowing and Planting Machines 

□ Field-Spraying and Dusting Machines 

□ Threshing Machines 

□ Fodder-Processing Machines 

□ Soil-Fertilizing Implements 

□ Inter-Row Crop Cultivation Implements 

□ Harvesting Machines 

□ Cleaning and Sorting Machines 
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organise self-help. The Iranians^ more 
advanced than any other Middle Easterners 
in the techniques of the oil industry, could 
usefully train Arab apprentices. And a 
closer identity of interests between the big 
oil producing countries would help Iran to 
live down the reproach of being a catspaw 
for the west in Opec (the Organisation of 
Petroleum Exporting Countries). 

King Faisal's first concern is for the 
future of the Persian Gulf area—the world's 
richest oil-bearing region. One day the 
British will leave it and he sees himself as 
their heir in maintaining stability there. 
By cementing his friendship with the Shah, 
he hopes to ensure that the Iranians wilt 


CHILE 

How goes the 
free revolution? 

FROM 01 fR SPFCIAL CORRFSRONDENT 

Santiago 

oMPREHt'N.sioN cf the nccd for 
change,’’ was the answer given by 
one of Chile's senior ministers when your 
correspondent asked him what his govern¬ 
ment's greatest achievement had been in its 
first year in office. Street posters heralding 
land reform show President Frei, looking 
very much the lawyer, greeting a peasant 
couple ; the caption reads cumpliendol ” 
(being fulfilled). The tense of the claim is 
accurate: fourteen months after Sr PVei 
won the presidential elections and eight 
months after his Christian Democrat party 
won an unprecedented victory in the 
chamber of deputies, their plans are, at very 
most, being fulfilled." 

Everyone seems to agree that this second 
year of the Frei regime will provide its vital 
test. The first year was devoted to pre¬ 
paring the ground, including a good deal of 
arguing inside the governing party itself. 
Now it will be seen whether President 
Frei’s Christian Democrats, widely looked 
on as the pace-setters among Latin Ameri¬ 
can reform movements, arc going to sprint 
or to hobble. 

Given that the main exercise so far has 
been public enlightenment, the government 
can nevertheless tick off a fair list of 
achievements. More than 80,000 houses 
built for the poorer people in towns where 
the urban drift is relatively about as high 
as anywhere in Latin America. 3,900 
primary schools built. An 11 per cent rise 
in the value of manufacturing industry. 
The government also claims to have 
doubled the number of taxpayers, partly by 
means of a three per cent property levy. 
But Chileans, never known for promptness 
in taxpaying, happily explain that spread¬ 
ing the net hardly ensures the catching of 
all those more fish. The cost-of-living 
increase has been kept to 25 per cent (last 
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not revive claims on the Arab side. 

More strength to King FaisaPs arm will 
be given through the contract—^nearly com¬ 
pleted—by which he will get £107 million 
worth of British Lightning Mark 3 fighter 
aircraft together with American Hawk anti¬ 
aircraft missiles. The British success in 
obtaining two-thirds of the contract, against 
its American competitor, can probably be 
traced to American official reluctance to 
antagonise the British aircraft industry or 
to let loose American fighters in so sensitive 
a part of the world. In Middle East terms 
this arms deal gives the Saudis the same 
sort of status symbol that Russian anns 
have given Egypt and Iraq. 


year it rose by 38 per cent). The govern¬ 
ment's critics counter this by explaining 
that beef, which they are now allowed to 
buy on only two days a week, is counted 
in government calculations whereas 
chicken, which everyone now eats instead, 
is not. 

The copper bill has (uken most of the 
year to get through congress and it still 
faces a few more weeks of detailed amend¬ 
ment. The main delay was due to left-wing 
opposition which called for outright 
nationalisation of the country’s biggest 
industry. The final agreement is an intri¬ 
cate compromise which Chilean officials 
hope will take their couiurv far on its way 
to the production target of a million tons 
a year. 

In brief, the government will buy a 51 
per cent interest in the El Teniente mine, 
at present owned by the American Kenne- 
cott Copper Corporation, 'f’hc £27 million 
this is to COST the government will be rein¬ 
vested in the mine and matched with 
another £41 million for expansion that the 
government is to find from its own and out¬ 
side resources. Mine management will 
remain in Kcnnecott's hands for twenty 
years. The larger American copper enter¬ 
prise in Chile, owned by the Anaconda 
company, is being even more gently 
handled. The government is taking a 
quarter-interest in its new Exotica mine, 
but is leaving Chuquicamata, the most pro¬ 
ductive of all these golden geese, quite alone 
on the strength of its promise that it will 
produce even more than before. 

A group of Zambian ministers visited 
Chile in October to sec how another reform- 
minded government was treating its foreign 
tycoons. One ^ guesses that Mr Oppen- 
heimer and Sir Ronald Prain must be 
hoping for as light treatment in their own 
coppcrbelt. 

Legislation like this has provoked 
Senator Allende, who as leader of the 
Socialist-Communist front fought Sr Frei 
for the presidency, into calling the Christian 
Democrats the new face of the right.” 
Government leaders reply that slogans arc 
a poor substitute for foreign investment. 

Now the sights arc on agrarian reform, 
whose first details President Frei announced 
on November 22nd. One aim of the plan 
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is to give land to a hundred thousand 
families—^nearly doubling the present 
number of farm owners. The scheme is 
flexible: the new settlers will be grouped 
into collectives for a couple of years, after 
which they can decide whether or not to 
break up into individual holdings. The 
right-wing attacks these proposals as 

marxist - collectivist" ; even the more 
enlightened landowners, who recognise the 
virtues eff a property-owning democracy, 
are hitter about the propos^ powers ci 
expropriation which allow the government 
to spread compensation over 25 ^rs. 
Government supporters reply by pointing 
out that when Mexico and Bolivia had their 
revolutions, no compensation was paid at 
all for expropriated land. 

The bill tries to find a middle path 
between the familiar claims of agricultural 
produaivity and social justice. Although 
the wastefulness of the hacienda system is 
beyond doubt (in Chile it is estimated that 
60 per cent of the land is in the bands of 
one per cent of the landowners), it is also 
true that the most productive farms are 
large farms. The right wing argues that 
only land not being farmed, or being 
farmed badly, should be redistributed ; the 
left wing claims that for peasants to be 
deprived of small-holdings because they 
happen to work for good farmers is an 
injustice that cannot be tolerated. The pro¬ 
posed compromise is that most farms of 
more than 200 acres in the central fertile 
region should be broken up, but that where 
productivity exceeds certain standards, the 
maximum permitted .si/c should be 
extended to 800 acres. Where productivity 
is notably low, even by low Chilean 
standards, the bill provides for total 
expropriation. 

It also attacks the monopoly use of water, 
which in C^hile is an even harsher grievance 
than land ownership. The men who built 
Chile's irrigation network resembled the 
men who built America's railroads: free- 
wheelers who took large risks, and even 
larger government subsidies, to win 
lucrative monopoly rights to an essential 
utility. The reform bill proposes to end 
this monopoly by nationali.sing the water 
supply, though present owners would ^ 
guaranteed continued access to irrigation. 

A hard battle lies ahead over agrarian 
reform. President Frei got his copper bill 
through the senate with the eventual hdp 
of the right-of-centre Radical party ; he may 
need communist votes to get the land 
reform bill through. The communist party 
recently announced that, under certain 
conditions, it was prepared to scuttle 
ideological objections and vote for a strong 
land reform bill; the Socialist party, on the 
other hand, has said it will refuse to 
co-operate in a bourgeois reform movement. 
The vision of co-operation between 
Christian Democrats and communists 
seems to worry the left wing more than it 
does the government. It is essential to 
President Frei's reputation as a reformer 
that his election promise of Revolucion 
en Libertad should be made good. 
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For you-only the best 


Just ask an Asahi Pentax owner 
what he thinks of his camera. 

He wilj enthuse with that understatement 
typical of the man 
who runs the best motor car, 
keeps a fine cellar, goes to a good tailor — 
and owns an Asahi Pentax.' 



Doing business in the iJ.S.? 


Get in touch with 
Manufacturers Hanover 

Our two branches in London 
••at 7 Princes Street, E. C. 2, 

and at 10 Mount Street, W 1 
—are your access to effective 
coverage of the U. S. market 


He knows that only an Asahi Pentax 
can give him all 

he can possibly want from a camera. 

He will tell you this camera is quite superb. 
Just hold an Asahi Pentax, you will feel at once 
it is worth more than it costs. 

Your Asahi Pentax dealer will be glad to detnon- 
strate the complete system of Asahi Pentax 
photography ... full range of lenses from super 
wide-angle to super telephoto, plus versatile 
accessories for micro- and niacrophotography. 



Mwnotfmwl Ohtsiwi 

44 WAIL snunr. msw tobb. h. t. tooia 

MANUFACTUBEBS HANOVEB 
TBUST COMPANY 

Repree^nfafive Offiteet 



Asahi Pentax 


Asahi Optical Co.. Ltd. 

C.P.O. 895, Tokyo 


DISTRIBUTED, SERVICED AND CUARANTEEO IN U.N. BY RANK PHOTOGRAPHIC. PHOTOGRA- 
PHIC HOUSE. AINTREE ROAO. PERIVALE. MIODX. 


Beirut • Coracof • Frankfurt • Moclrid « Monita 
Mexico City • PorU • Romo • Sop Poulo • Tokyo 

/4«mber Pet/tro/ Oeppiil Intutanem Corporniica 
incorpptafd with Limifmd Liubimy in U.S.A« 
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THE WORLDGAMERICAN SURVEY 


Mr Johnson— 
Organisation Man 

WASHINGTON, DC 

RESIDENT JOHNSON took Over a Democratic Administration in 
being and took his time about refashioning it to his taste. He 
never had to repeat the feverish search for men that caused Mr 
Kennedy, when he was president-elect, to exclaim: People, 
people, people. . . . How am I going to fill those twelve hundred 
jobs ? ” Mr Kennedy set out with, as Mr Arthur Schlcsinger 
puts it, “a clear idea of the kind of President he meant to be*’ 
and he wanted no doubt left that his was going to be a different 
Presidency from the one that had preceded it. He wanted his staff 
organised and its politically active layer selected to serve that idea. 
Where his handling of the transition in i960 emphasised change, 
the brutal, traumatic manner of the transition of 1963 gave Mr 
Johnson strong reasons to emphasise continuity. This he did, 
making his changes only piecemeal. A moment never occurred 
when it was possible to speak of a new Johnson Administration. 

Even the departure of Mr McGcorge Bundy at the end of 
February for the Ford Foundation will not really mark such a 
moment. The White House men whose attachment had been to 
the late President personally—^Messrs Sorenson, Schlesinger, 
O’Donnell, Feldman, Dungan, Powers, Salinger, Goodwin—^have 
nearly all left already. One exception, Mr Lawrence O’Brien, 
having proved his political value to Mr Johnson in the management 
of Congress, has gone on to be Postmaster General. Mr Bundy, 
like Mr O’Brien, had a definite and continuous function, to assist 
the President in transacting his foreign political, economic and 
military business, and he has gone on performing it with supreme 
competence for Mr Johnson as he did for Mr Kennedy. But there 
is no Cabinet post for him as there was for Mr O'Brien and it is no 
more than natural that after five years on the White House tread- 
mill Mr Bundy should think of pursuing his career elsewhere for a 
time. 

Without much doubt the function of Mr Bundy and his small 
staff under Mr Johnson is not quite what it was under Mr Kennedy. 
Mr Johnson relies more on the members of his Cabinet, the heads 
of his executive departments ; he intends to go on doing business 
directly with them and has let this be known. As President he 
cannot escape responsibility for foreign policy and has no intention 
of doing so; obviously he needs men of his own to sift, tabulate, 
clarify and intcr-relate the matters which he has to settle with the 
various departmental heads who are involved in his external deci¬ 
sions. This, curioush enough, is exaaly what Mr Bundy and his 
staff were intended to do when the Kennedy Administration was 
formed. It was not Mr Kennedy but Mr Eisenhower who equipped 
(or, as the New Frontiersmen would have it, encumber^) the Ad¬ 
ministration with a White House staff system in layers and com¬ 
partments, with channels of communication and a chain of com¬ 
mand. Mr Kennedy intended to keep his White House staff small 
and informal and to treat the Cabinet officers and their assistants 
equally as his staff men. If it did not work that way in foreign 
policy, this was not because he did not intend it so. Mr Schlesin¬ 
ger has described in much detail President Kennedy’s frustrations 
w>.th the State Department.'* 

* A 'Fhousand Days. By Arthur M. Schlcsinger. Andre Oeuiscfi. 932 
pagcb. 55s. 


In these frustrations Mr Kennedy relied more and more on Mi 
Bundy, a man untrammelled by departmental considerations whose 
mind responded magnificently to his. Mr Bundy became the 
President’s main regular source of advice on foreign policy. But 
no such natural correspondence exists between Mr Bundy’s mind 
and President Johnson’s. Mr Johnson, moreover, is unconvinced 
that the State Department cannot be an adequate source of ideas 
on foreign policy or that it cannot be got to respond to his wishes 
and he is well satisfied with Mr Rusk as Secretary of State. The 
stoical repetition of simple attitudes, like those of Mr Rusk about 
Vietnam, which would have grated on the late President, if any¬ 
thing reassure Mr Johnson, who seems not to feel the need of a 
professional sceptic, llius the function of the White House 
foreign policy staff no longer involves banging the intellectual cur¬ 
rency that comes in from the executive departments on the table 
to sec if it rings true. Mr Bundy's job has shrunk to more modest 
dimensions and his decision to go recognises this fact. 

President Johnson is left with .some other appointments to make 
in the White House. Probably the most sensitive, since it concerns 
a field in which Mr Johnson is himself the supreme expert, is a 
replacement for Mr O'Brien as head of the team that handles the 
President's relations with Congress ; presumably the post must be 
filled before Congress reassembles on January 10th. The rumours 
are persistent that Mr Jack Valenti, the special assistant who has 
attended faithfully on Mr Johnson since the hour of Mr Kennedy’s 
assassination at Dallas, has his eye on the post of Ambassador to 
Italy. Mr C^orge Reedy, who was Press Secretary until a foot ail¬ 
ment compelled him to withdraw in July, is getting fit again and a 
decision about his future employment may be n^ed. The present 
highly successful young Press Secretary, Mr Moyers, is greatly 
valued by President Johnson and is used for more than the Press 
Secretary’s work. 

But, while the President clearly has some reshuffling to do, he is 
accustomed to handing out tasks among his staff without 
much regard to titular duties and none of this will present him 
with any grave difficulty. It is in the executive departments con¬ 
cerned with domestic policy that he has difficult questions of orga¬ 
nisation and manning to decide. There is some grumbling in these 
departments that his long ab.scnce in Texas, and the relative detach¬ 
ment from affairs that his convalescence has imposed on him, are 
impeding the start of work on the programmes for his '' Great 
Society " which were approved by Congress during its last session. 



Satisfied with his Secretary 
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Conspicuous among the centres of discontent is the new depart¬ 
ment of Housing and Urban Development which Congress was 
induced to create in August after years of pressure, out of a number 
of existing agencies. The passiige in the same session of an ambi¬ 
tious Housing and Urban Development Act gives the new depart¬ 
ment a potential inBuence and a prospective budget greater than its 
predecessors, taken together, used to enjoy. But no one has yet 
been appointed to head the department, maybe because the Presi¬ 
dent is undedded whether or not this is a suitable job for Mr 
Weaver, the Negro administrator who is in acting charge without 
real authority to organise the new department. Meanwhile, time 
is being lost. 


T he last weeks of the year see the domestic departments bracing 
themselves to carry the huge new load of social tasks dis¬ 
charged* upon them by the most prolific and open-handed of Con¬ 
gresses. Uncertainties have been introduced by the spiralling cost 
of the war in Vietnam, which sets up pressure for cuts and delays 
in domestic outlays ; even so, with all the measures that have been 
passed, a very large expansion of social spending is not to be 
avoided. The upheaval of preparation is at its greatest in the huge 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare, which employs some 
90,000 persons and will shortly Bnd itself spending $10 billion a 
year of government money and a further $20 billion of contributed 
social security funds. Now and again there is talk of splitting up this 
Department into two or more component parts that might be a 
little more manageable. But Mr John Gardner, who was appointed 
Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare in July, opposes this 
idea. He maintains that the department's apparently disparate 
functions arc in fact closely interwoven, that this year's medicare " 
legislation for old people has linked the health services inextricably 
with social security, that it is impossible to conceive a modern 
welfare programme without a strong educational component " and 
that, in short, what the department needs is for its pans to be 
drawn closer together. 

Big as the expansion of the federal share in education is to be, 
with the passage of two major education bills during the past ses¬ 
sion of Congress, it is the interwoven health and welfare branches 
of Mr Gardner’s complex that arc pressing most immediately upon 
him. To help him to grapple with the problems of sheer scale he 
has brought in from the Department of Defence Mr William 
Gorham as Assistant Secretary, to install computers and reorganise 
the detailed methods of work. Dr Philip l^e, a liberal Californian 
of 41, has become his health and scientific assistant. From inside 
the Public Health Service Dr William Stewart has been appointed 
Surgeon General with another large task of reorganisation. Dr 
Robert Marsion has been put in charge of a non-existent staff 
of a hundred to organise the new regional centres for heart disease, 
stroke and cancer. 

The most pressing task is to get ready to put into effect the plans 
for medical care for old people by July 1st. The administrators 
have to settle how it is all to be done and to settle it quickly in the 
face of a contentious medical profession and a confused medical 
insurance industry. Out of the present medley erf committee 
reports and staff changes the department needs somehow to extract 
a new relationship with the medical profession, which ha.s for so 
long wasted its money and its temper in trying to keep health 
services a preserve of private enterprise. Morover, a weighty 
appendage ^ the department, the Food and Drug Administration, 
is in need of an infusion of life. Long before its present upheaval 
HEW was known as a graveyard of administrators’ reputations. 
Already Mr Gardner has shown his grasp of the scientific and 
academic aspects of his vast subject matter and his imaginative 
approach to social problems is beyond doubt. It is in adnunistrative 
effectiveness that he and his team arc being tested. 


Appointment 
in Orbit 

N OW that the National 
Aeronautics and Space 
Administration has succeeded 
in bringing two space capsules 
eye-to-cye, there is little doubt 
that the conjugations of the 
verb ** to rendezvous ” will 
have to be learned. For the spectacular feat accomplished by 
Gemini 6 and 7 will have to be practised over and over again before 
Americans can get to the moon. Yet a very major hurdle was 
overcome, apparently easily, when the four astronauts, guided by 
the experienced Captain Schirra and sonic very capable computers, 
brought their capsules into the same orbit and flew in formation 
only six feet apart. The next step will be docking—latching the 
vehicles together, a crucial step in the journey to the moon when 
two men will leave a third waiting in the mother ship while they 
set out for the moon in a kind of dinghy. The deadline for this 
happy day is still 1970 and not all the preparations are going as 
nicely as the Gemini flights ; the Saturn iB rocket, a predecessor 
of the giant Saturn V planned for the moon trip, is still waiting for 
its first ballistic tests. Nonetheless, NASA wUl celebrate the holi¬ 
days with a pocketful of new “ firsts,” including the new endurance 
record for time in space, turned in by its astronauts this week. 

Those dismal speculations by BBC-3's television satirists about 
the sanitary arrangements on American space capsules should 
be more than answered by the flight of Gemini 7. For the main 
object in keeping two astronauts in orbit for a fortnight is to gather 
information about their physiological functions ; the rendezvous 
with Gemini 6, while more spectacular, was secondary. What 
concerns the flight’s directors is the loss, shown by the other 
astronauts who have spent four or eight days in space, of red cells 
from their blood and calcium from their bones. These conditions, 
which seem to have corrected themselves after a few days back on 
earth, are related to weightlessness ; they must be understood more 
fully before the longer space trips, demanding that precise and diffi¬ 
cult tasks be carried out by men who have been weightless for a 
long period, can be made. So far, American journalists, who gave 
up their medical squeamishness during the Eisenhower era, have 
elicited the news that the undergarments to which both astronauts 
have occasionally stripped have long sleeves as well as long legs 
and that all bodily wastes, not excluding perspiration, will be 
brought back for analysis. 

"'UnAmerican " Martin 

R epresentative Patman, “ the last of the Populists ” who is 
chairman of Congress’s Joint Economic Committee, believes 
that the round of increases in interest rates set off by the Federal 
Reserve Board last week, against the wishes of the Administration, 
will hurt the poor and check economic growth and that the Fed 
acted in an ” unAmcrican ” way. So he told his old adversary, 
Mr Martin, the chairman of the board, when on Monday the com¬ 
mittee opened four days of hearings on the central bank’s action. 
In particular Mr Patman contends that savings and loan associa¬ 
tions (the equivalent of British building societies) will suffer severely 
from competition from commercial banks, now that the latter 
arc allowed to pay interest of up to 5J per cent on some time 
d^osits. Mr Martin, however, does not believe that in practice 
this will mean a scarcity of mortgage funds for home buyers. He 
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has emphasised again that at this point he has no intention of 
lessening the availability of money, only of making it more 
expensive. 

But it has been pointed out by independent observers that 
tighter credit could come later, if next month’s Budget were to 
look inflationary to the Federal Reserve authorities. Some people 
are urging the President to make the Budget more expansionary 
than he had intended in order to counteract the restrictive effect 
of higher interest rates. If he were to do this, and if the central 
bank were to react as has been suggested, then attention would 
be concentrated on the question raised at the Joint Committee 
hearings this week by both Mr Maiscl, a member of the board who 
opposed higher interest rates, and by Professor Galbraith. They 
wonder whether eflfcctive co-ordination of economic policy is 
possible as long as the Federal Reserve Board maintains its separate 
status and whether in fact such independence from the govern¬ 
ment's economic agencies is suited to modern conditions. 


Unions Look Abroad 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN SAN FRANCISCO 

O RGANISED labour has moved into a new political role in the 
United States, for the moment, anyway. So at least it appears 
from the biennial convention of the American Federation of 
Labour and Congress of Industrial Organisations, held in San 
Francisco during the past week when the trade unions were made 
into a sounding board by the Administration for its military policy 
in Vietnam. The convention was dominated by a succession of 
Cabinet officers, including the Secretary of State, who devoted 
themselves lirst and almost exclusively to discussing the American 
commitment to halt aggression against the South Vietnamese and 
the calculated dangers that this commitment involves; the culmina¬ 
tion was a telephoned appeal by the President from his Texas 
ranch. There was never any doubt that the commitment was 
fully supported by Mr Mcany, the 71-year-old president of the 
labour group, and the 13j million members of its component trade 
unions. No political cause rallies American labour like the spectre 
of Communism. 

But it was clearly surprising to many that the convention was 
so deliberately focused on this issue, rather than on labour's own 
internal problems. Whether designedly or not, the AFL-CIO 
support for the Administration's policy was played up sufficiently 
to offset the protests by students, pacifists and intellectuals which 
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have dominated the news about American public opinion on the 
war in recent weeks. Nevertheless, the most significant redraft 
of any of the conference’s resolutions—indeed, almost the only 
redraft—substituted for generalised support of the President’s posi¬ 
tion on the conflict in South-east Asia a forceful call to ” freedom- 
loving workers everywhere ” to assist the Vietnamese Confedera¬ 
tion of Workers which has emerged as an invaluable force for 
democratic regeneration and social justice in the land.” This 
redraft was undertaken as the result of concern that the original 
resolution over-emphasised military action and did not stress peace 
negotiations enough. But the vehement anti-communist attitude 
of American labour still pervaded the final resolution which up¬ 
braided ^Mhe hypocrisy of the communist government’s peace 
propaganda underlined by its continuous rejection of many peace 
overtures ” and gave a solemn warning that the conflict ” increas¬ 
ingly resembles the Korean war.” 

llie net effect of the changes in the resolution were to back 
the Administration’s efforts to end the war by means of negotiations 
for peace rather than to give a blanket endorsement to the Adminis¬ 
tration’s military operations. Whether the American trade union 
movement is going to concern itself heavily with foreign policy 
in the future, or is just indulging another aspect of its king-size 
support for President Johnson, is unclear. But Mr Mcany alluded 
several times to the fact that in the past two years a quarter of 
the AFL-CIO’s funds has gone to labour’s own international efforts 
such as training schools in foreign countries, volunteer relief and 
orientation courses for some 3,000 foreign trade unionists visiting 
the United States. 

Ultimately problems nearer home did get iheir innings. The 
most forceful resolution on civil rights for Negroes ever adopted 
at an American labour convention demanded the merging of the 
” few remaining ” branches which are racially segregated. But 
the paramount issue for American trade unions at this juncture 
is to get rid of that portion of the 1947 Taft-Hartley law that 
permits slates 10 adopt so-called “ right to woxk” laws and thus 
forbid the requirement that all workers join a union. One might 
have expected the halls to rattle with speech-making on this 
subject, so outraged are labour’s leaders that at the last session 
of Congress Senator Dirksen prevented the Senate from voting on 



New evidence of coming pressure on demand appeared this week 
with the Department of Commerce’s quarterly survey of capital 
spending, actual and planned. This showed that plans for the latter 
part of this year and for next year had been revised upward in the 
last three months; in 1965 such outlays are now expected to be 
15 per cent higher than in 1964 , with a similar increase indicated for 
1966 . Heavy spending on new plant and equipment has of course been 
one of the bases of the present boom but at this sugc such an addi¬ 
tional expansion adds to the danger of inffatiun. 
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the remedial legislation which had been approved by the House 
of Representatives. But, in fact, there was no need for clamour 
because the whole Administration, from the President down, is 
already pledged to see that the Senate deals with the Bill promptly 
after Congress meets in January: the majority is there and all 
that the labour leaders demand is that the issue should be brought 
up early so that everybody else's impatience to get on with their 
own business can be used to break the filibuster. 

Backed up behind this battle-ready stance on the “ right to 
work’’ are a number of more combative bread-and-butter pro¬ 
grammes which figured prominently in the convention and in 
resolutions drafted by Mr Walter Reuther, the head of the Auto¬ 
mobile Workers and also of the Industrial Union Department, 
the most vigorous section of the national organisation. Anxiety 
over the pace at which the American economy must expand if 
it is to provide enough jobs for the ever-growing labour force lies 
behind the sharper pressure for such long-standing programmes 
as that for expanding unemployment benefits and increasing the 
minimum wage and behind the convention's scathing denunciation 
of the central bank’s upward push in interest rates. The confi¬ 
dence with which congressional programmes were discussed was 
clearly matched to confidence in COPE, the political arm of the 
AFL-CIO, and to what it can achieve in the 1966 off-year con¬ 
gressional elections. But strength comes down to numbers and 
what is notable is Mr Meany's assertion that the past two years 
show “ a trend sharply upward ” in union membership after a long 
period of decline in the unions’ share of the labour force. 

When Mr Meany added the claim that ’’ we are on the threshold 
of a new and challenging period of expansion and progress, a 
new cycle of growth,” he was referring mainly to the sudden vitality 
in certain “ white collar ” unions within the lUD. Such are the 
retail clerks, the teachers and the public employees ; the most 
striking increase this year v^as within the last ol these groups. 
Twelve per cent of America's work force i.s now in government 
service ; the late Presid:nt Kennedy set the stage for the unions 
to organise this sector by his executive order insuring bargaining 
rights for federal employees ; but the greatest successes have been 
not in Washington but in state and local governments. Mr Jerry 
Wurf, the hard-driving head of the State, County and Municipal 
Employees, claims almost 300,000 members, the latest a tidy packet 
of 34,000 New York City hospital Workers who voted to join 
just in time to be gleefully welcomed during the convention. 
This public sector ” represents the frontier of the American labour 
movement today,” according to Mr Wurf. Some of this dynamism 
is directly traceable to Mr Reuther’s recent success in getting his 
long-time right-hand man, Mr Jack Conway, back from his govern¬ 
ment posts, the latest with the poverty programme, to give his 
full time to the lUD’s plans for growth. 

If the AFL-CIO is, indeed, on a new threshold after its first 
ten years as a united organisation, this is also related to new blood 
(though not strikingly younger blood; which Mr Meany has 
brought to the powerful 28-member Executive Council. The eight 
new men who came on to it this week arc active union leaders, 
replacing in some instances men who have been out of office in 
their own unions for five or six years and hence out of touch with 
their members and with current trends. This selection was the 
only real excitement in an otherwise unexciting convention. 


ABC Adds Some Letters 

O NE has glamour ; the other has money. An age-old formula and 
it will probably make the International Telephone and Tele¬ 
graph Corporation and American Broadcasting Companies, Inc., 
very happy. They plan to merge and need only the approval of 
their stockholders, the Federal Communications Commission, the 


Department of Justice and the Securities and Exchange Com¬ 
mission, to make it a fact. Both partners stand to gain. If the 
merger comes off ABC will acquire the financial strength to escape 
from its position as weak sister among America’s three national 
television networks. And TIT, the enormous organisation which 
has been expanding and diversifying with a vengeance since its 
energetic president, Mr Harold Gcncen, took over in 1959, would 
broaden its domestic base further. For ITT, founded in 1920 as 
a holding corporation for telephone and telegraph companies in 
Cuba and Puerto Rico, derives more than half of its earnings of 
$1.5 billion a year from outside the United States. The link with 
ABC would give it a nation-wide show-case for its offerings, which 
include refrigerators, television sets, car hire, life insurance, as 
well as telephone and electronic equipment; the day could come 
when ITT's executives would not have to explain to young things 
at cocktail parties that their firm is not ** the telephone company.” 

The ITT-ABC merger would tumble the Columbia Broadcasting 
System, Inc., from richest to poorest among the three television net¬ 
works. The National Broadcasting Company already has a wealthy 
parent in electronics ; it is owned by the Radio Corporation of 
America, which pushed NBC into colour television long before 
anybody wanted to watch it. Now CBS is said to be looking for a 
merger to strengthen its financial resources. The television net¬ 
works’ costs are rising steeply: the charges for using the Early 
Bird communications satellite arc heavy, the coverage of live news 
events such as the Gemini launchings runs into millions of dollars 
and the public demands more and more live sport and programmes 
in colour. Yet CBS, which has led the other networks in earnings, 
will not be in as weak a position in third place as ABC was ; ABC 
was blamed for debasing the standards of television in general by 
showing scries like Peyton Place (which has now dropped from 
favour) in its dcspcri>tion to attract huge audiences. If the maxim 
IS true—that the poorest network sets the tone for all three—then 
one result of the merger could be that the quality of programmes 
improves and that there are more public affairs broadcasts. 

Justice in Alabama 

W ITH one witness failing to appear, another refusing to testify 
on constitutional grounds, a third ruled mentally incom¬ 
petent and with a positive identification for only one of the three 
men accused c»f murdering the Reverend Jaifies Rceb at the time 
ol last spring’s march protesting against racial injustice in Selina, 
Alabama, the state's case ended up by being so weak that a verdict 
of guilty could hardly have been expected—-even if it had been 
in the first place. Murder is not a federal crime, but the federal 
government may now charge the three defendants with violating 
Mr Reeb’s constitutional rights under an 1870 law. A conviction, 
accompanied by maximum sentences of ten years in prison, was 
obtained a week earlier when similar charges were brought in a 
federal court in Montgomery, Alabama, against three Ku Klux 
Klansmen in connection with the killing of Mrs Liuz^o, another 
while demonstrator at Selma. Mr Wilkins, one of the men thus 
found guilty, had already been cleared of her murder in the same 
state court where Mr Rceb's alleged attackers were acquitted. 

However, in Anniston, also in Alabama, aixnher all-white jury 
in a state court has made liearicning history bv sentencing a young 
while segregationist to ten years in gaol for ambushing and slaying 
a Negro foundry worker after attending a segregationist rally at 
which racial extermination was advocated. Here, too, the state's 
ca.se seemed weak, but local white leaders were determined that 
justice should be done in their community ; moreover, the jurymen 
had been selected carefully for their character and integrity. Simi¬ 
larly the jurymen in Montgomery were drawn from a better quali¬ 
fied and less prejudiced group than those in the original trial of 
Mr Wilkins or in last week's Rceb case. 
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The methods of selecting potential jurors vary from state to 
state. Sometimes the names are taken from lists of registered 
voters, sometimes from lists of those paying property taxes; in 
the South both methods have meant that Negroes have seldom 
been on jury panels. The actual choice of the names on the 
panel may be made by special officials ; in Alabama these jury 
commissioners are appointed by the reactionary Governor, Mr 
Wallace, with the result that the panels are restricted to small 
groups of white citizens, some of whom seem to have become 
almost professional jurymen. A federal court has been looking 
into this and, under pressure from civil rights organisations. 
President Johnson has already promised to propose clear and 
specific ” le^slation ** to prevent injustice to Negroes at the hands 
all-white juries.** But he may find it difficult to do this effectively 
without overstepping the Supreme Court’s criteria for ensuring 
that .justice is impartial—criteria which have frequently been 
applied on behalf of Negroes. 


Art among the Vegetables 

NFW YORK 

PPEARANCES to rhc contrary, art galleries tend to buy and sell 
their wares much as do the vendors of less glamorous com¬ 
modities. They also follow fashion and appeal to the desire for 
status. So it is not surprising that the supermarkets and the large 
discount houses have begun to sell original paintings, drawings and 
lithographs over the counter along with shoe laces, lamp shades 
and frozen vegetables. E. J. Korvcitc Inc, the latest to do so, 
sends art shows around the country to some forty branches. Earlier 
this year the F. W. Woolworth Company, the five and ten cent 
chain, held a $500,000 art sale in suburban New Jersey, the pic¬ 
tures ranging from a $15 watercolour to a $30,000 oil by Dali. 

Of all the stores—and they include R. H. Macy & Company. 
Montgomery Ward & Company and the J. C. Penney Company— 
Scars Roebuck & Company probably has the largest investment in 
art. The firm, which began a major purchasing programme in 
1962—taking on Mr Vincent Price, the actor and art critic, as its 
consultant and chief buyer—has so far sold more than 21,000 
“ items.” It has bought nearly twice that number and has yet to 
show a profit on art. Sears’s approach, like that of its competitors, 
is to lure customers in with a few big names such as Roualt, van 
Gogh, Lautrcc and Cezanne, but its stock consists mostly of works 
by unknowns, nearly all of them representational—^landscapes, por¬ 
traits, still lifes, ships—and nearly all of them mediocre if not 
downright tasteless. Nevertheless, such mass art is as overpriced 
as the latest pop art on Madison Avenue. Indeed, many of the 
paintings sold in the large stores can be acquired more cheaply and 
with a guarantee of authenticity from a reputable gallery, though 
the discount houses throw in a handsome frame. 

'Fhe new dealers in art need cither to sell in large volume or to 
charge a high mark-up. And as yet few of them sell enough pic¬ 
tures to soil them cheaply. Even so, the four hundred or so art 
galleries in New York arc disturbed. On the one hand, they argue 
that the mass art traders arc debasing taste. On the other, they 
are apprehensive that the stores might succeed . . . and then might 
begin to branch out and include serious contemporary art. (At 
present, the stores claim that this would offend or embarrass their 
customers.) The gallery owners point to Mr Andrew Wyeth, an 
American realist, who recently sold a painting for $26,000 to one 
of the chain stores. If other well-known painters were to follow 
his example the galleries would lose their important drawing cards 
and find themselves strictly a talent scout operation. The large ^ 
stores reply with some justice that they are only broadening the 
base of the art market. 
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Lesson for Oakland 

FROM A CORRESPONDKNT IN CALIFORNIA 

AKLAND, California, the neighbour of Berkeley, home of the 
University of California, recently became the first northern 
city to refuse to permit a demonstration. But a federal court invited 
Oakland to take a closer look at basic constitutional rights and, 
when its officials would not budge, issued an injunction compelling 
official acquiescence in the parade and police protection for it—^a 
new affirmation of the rights of protest within the scope of the 
Constitution. On October 15th and i6th, peace marches were 
held in California for the first time. Oakland’s helmcted, riot- 
prepared police locked arms at the city limits, barring the way to 
the Oakland docks which are the military shipping terminal for 
Vietnam. When a second demonstration was set for November 
20th, and a second application was made to march through Oakland, 
its police told the city’s officials they could not muster enough men 
to protect it from violence. Some public officials spoke openly 
of ** sedition,” others talked of the cost of policing such a gathering. 
The city council voted against granting a permit for the march. 

There was some cause for concern. Obstreperous motorcyclists’ 
organisations such as Hell’s Angels vowed to concentrate hundreds 
of their members in Oakland for counter demonstrations and no 
one knew how violent the opposition might be. But just 
permitting the march did not satisfy Judge Sweigert of the 
District Court in San Francisco. He rejeaed Oakland’s defiant 
suggestion that federal marshals ought to police such an untidy 
event if a federal court permitted it and insisted that the city must 
provide police protection for the marchers. However, he set rules 
for them, ** reasonable ” rules which he said the city might have 
laid down. The demonstration was confined 10 daylight hours, 
segmented to permit cross-traffic to flow, limited in its width on the 
street and banned completely from the area of the docks. Many of 
the counter-demonstrators showed up all right, carrying ” Win the 
War ” banners. But no one argued with fists. ” Very well 
behaved,” said the previously apprehensive District Attornc)». 
Indeed, when the march broke up at a public park, with popcorn 
sales going great guns and children tumbling among the throng or 
vying for swings, speeches got less attention than picnic lunches. 

In a final fit of resentment, however, Oakland’s officials are 
filing suit against the University of Califoniia for $125-210, the 
cost of the overtime which the police worked shepherding or 
obstructing the marchers. The city of Berkeley also had extra costs 
as the result of the demonstrations and had not approved the march 
the first time, although it had the second ; but it has no intention 
of joining the suit; its city manager, pointing out that Berkeley 
accepts its obligation to maintain law and order throughout the 
city, including the university, considers that there is no basis for 
the suit. The court seems sure to tell bis Oakland colleagues 
the same thing but in that case they intend to ask the state to 
pick up the bill. 

Congressional Quarterly, the nonpartisan weekly which comes 
close to being Holy Writ for anyone interested in the facts about 
Congress, legislation, politics and national issues in the United 
States, has celebrated its twentieth anniversary with a blockbuster: 
’^Congress and the Nation,” a review of American government and 
]X>litics from 1945 ^9^4 compiled by CQ’s conscientious and 

indefatigable staff. The bulk of the book deals with major issues 
such as foreign aid, foreign trade and education, while a further 
section offers material on members of Congress, chairmen of com¬ 
mittees, court cases and key votes. Containing as it does some 
two thousand pages, practically all the facts that anyone could want 
are undoubtedly included, but better indexing would have made 
them easier to find. It can be obtained from Congressional 
Quarterly Service, 1735 K Street NW, Washington, DC, 20006 ; 
the price is $27.50. 
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NEW MODEL BABY INCUBATOR 
LAUNCHED AT NHIBANK 


RrUain loads the World 


in hyperbaric mobile equipmeiil 


The new anil improved model baby incubator produced by 
Oxy(;cnaire Ltd of Basing^stokc (a Vickers Company) was 
launched al Vickers House on Thursday, December i6th. 

It w'as exhibited in the crowded Millbank conference suite 
at a special Lecture-Demonstration of techniques in the use 
of new oxyiten therapy equipment. 


'Elio ainUorn'o ol a))()ii( 2ri(). in 
cUiilod ropri'senlat ivos ol' Lniulou 
(ooiiMiiltunls. nialroiis 
and I hr Minislry ol' 

Ih illli. [(oMumal llrjspilfil HomvIs. 
Llio ('outfill Ofrior of hifni miiIloii 
f* nd ihr press. 

Oil view were exsimplrs of the 
whole ramte of ineuhalors pro 
cliii ed durintt the past '20 yt*ars. 
The exhihitlon tliiis illusirfilod 
the revolutionary advance In the 
sphere of medienl eiudnoerin?,- ■ 
from drawiiuj: board to hospital 
wa rd. 

‘‘hortaKo of o.f.vHfen, Hypoxia, is 
a eompllcatliut fauLov in a wide 
ranffp of pat hoi op, leal states, and 
iieo-imtal asphyxia is a major 
cause of doa-th In new-born in fan t s. 
Count less lives liave boon saved as 
a n‘sult of the use of the hypci*- 
baric oxygen equipment now In 
use In hospitals. 

The new baby incubator haa 
been produced to conform wit h the. 
B8I standard No. 3061 '65. issued in 
May. to cover design, manufac¬ 
ture and toRtlng. The model com- 

f dies fully with the standard and 
s In line with progressive medical 
thought. 

NEW ELECTRONIC CONTROL ONIT 

One of Its outstanding features is 
the new electronic control unit 
designed by Associated Electrical 
Industries Ltd. The closest and 
most elllclent co-opcratlon was 
given by AET technicians at 
Harlow wlio, with Oxygenaire, 
designed and produced this mug- 
nillcenl power unit which heats 
and controls the temix^raturc of 
the incubator. 

The formal association between 
Vicker.s and Oxygenaire began on 
March 11 th 1965 {VUhvrs HcriPiv, 
March) when the formation of a 
new Medical Division at head¬ 
quarters. wUh Ur K. fi. Williams 


UK Diri-citor, was j.nnounced. 

Till* Medical Division is respon¬ 
sible for medical resuaroh ami 
technical iiucsiions, white 
D'ly ye mi Ire supplies the eciiihj 
nu*nt and the marketing and 
eineryenijy seiwicc. 

Ml* Sl,ephen Sullivan, Managing 
Director of Oxygenaire and 
Marketing Adviser to Vickers 
Medical Division, told the Mill- 
bank ciinfercnco; “We emcrye 
from this merger stronger and 
more vigorous.” The liaison was 
duslgnod to promote advance on 
four l)rnad fronts in medicn.1 
engineering: a bettor teohno- 
logica.1 Borvicu, a much wider 
I'Q nge of equipment, a consul tancy 
service based on the vast pool ol 
knowledge amassed in Vickers 
Medical and Rh.search establish¬ 
ments and an export co-ordination 
service. 

U JiL, SOVIET UNION i CNMN 

“Britain" said Mr Sullivan "un¬ 
doubtedly leads the entire world 
in hyperbaric mobile equipment.. 
Increasing orders are being re¬ 
ceived from hospitals on both 
sides of the Atlantic, Kastorn 
Europe and the Equator. 

In 1966, a demonstration team 
will visit the USA, the Soviet 
Union and China, to exhibit the 
same equipment tliat was sliown 
in London. The range comprises 
systems for clinicul, radiotherapy. 
hyperbaric bed, ambulance, neo¬ 
natal and experimental treat¬ 
ments. 

Oxygenaire ojierates a network 
of 10 service depots, including 
London, and covers the whole of 
Great Britain. It provides a 24 hour 
service, 3()5 days a year (including 
Christmas) and claims to give a 
'30-60 minute servlre to seiPi.ifd 
hospitals serving 20 million 



.4 btihit in the ncic hi( ubnlor 


people. There is a G-8 liour Kcrviee 
to any iiospitnl in tlie British 
Ish'S, and a 12 hour one to any 
European city with an aii'pnrl.” 

Often a police escort is provided 
to rush the life-saving oquipnicni 
from the depot to the Jiospilal 
which has called for it. 

A recent rush Job was the 
“mercy dash” of equipment to 
Suva, Fiji. The whole mission. 
10,000 mile Journey and installa¬ 
tion, was accomplished in 70hours. 


"A TUDOEMNOLIAS HNCVIN ESETr 

The case of “Tot”, the London 
Zoo penguin (douciibod in Vichins 
Revicn\ I*"ein‘uaryi who was cured 
of a serious lung dlsoase known as 
aspcrg'illoBia by being placed in a 
baby’s hy|XM*biirlo chnmbi r. has 
attroctoil worldwide Interest. 

The story of “Tot” was told 
recently liy the Head of Vickers 
Medical Division, at the Si)orl- 
hospltal Budafiesl. He was describ¬ 
ing the revolutionary advance in 
oxygen therapy and its trciruTi 
dous potential for the future. 

The imagination of lii.K llun 
gariun audience; was .slriu k and 
the story of tlu* penguin ft ;iiurr''i 
in a Budapest paper und- r tli'- 
liendliun reproduced above. Now 
the iluiigarinns arc snld to b< 
ari\i(m.s to buy ‘•Ihl . u •••lu! Ibcrti- 
pcuiic oqulpinent''. 


S. American 
del^atioa’s 
tour 

Memtwrs of n Soulb American 
delegation visited Hie IMnsley 
Park Works of Eimllsli Steol Cor¬ 
poration al Slicflleld in November 
as guests ol tlie Steelworks IManI 
AssoeiatUui. 'riie.v saw tlie rolling 
mill efjulpmtMit and steel products. 
AIi*enn.v t«,*iitativc enquiries for 
steel products have been received. 

SPECIAL TRAIN 

The party consisted of 30 leaders 
of I lie steel ami non-forrous in- 
rlnstiLCR of Colombia. Mcxleo. 
Peru and Venezuela., 'i’hcy arrlviMl 
ill Britain on October 25th aiif< 
made a 10 tlay lonr of steel pro¬ 
ducing centres, working. Hloeidu.- 
and c>aling in a i'P'-ei«l Biiti!>u 
Uuilwj. v--' tram. 
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VTCKRRS REVIEW 


Vkkers 
scholarships 
and awards 


Vickers Ltd have ncentiy an¬ 
nounced ilie latest sclioliiralilps 
and awards which provide ont- 
standlnff opportunities for school 
leavers and younfr men to study 
at University or actiuire special 
technical training. 

As well as th(3 financial awards, 
the successful applloant-s will re¬ 
ceive full pay at apprentice rates 
durlnf? their ncriod of practical 
training at Vickers establish- 
menis. 

The major scholarship is tlie 
Cambridge scholarship, which 
comprises an allowance of £400 a 
year with fees paid. The 1966 
award will he for Downing ColloRre. 
and those in 1967 and 196Q for 
Trinity llall and Christ's College 
respoclivoly. Applications should 
be made through Headmasters to 
reach the Senior Tutor. Downing 
College by dlst August, 1960. 

smupiciiouiisHiPS 

Four Vickers Group scholar¬ 
ships, each worth £400 a year plus 
payment of fees, are tenable at 
any Univeralty and in any sublect 
approved by Vickers. (Applica¬ 
tions through Headmasters by 
January Slst. 196H.) 

Six awards worth £.176 each plus 
fees are made to young men al¬ 
ready employed in a Vlckiu’s 
company. Five ai*e earmarked for 
engineering, metallurgy or oilier 
applied Bclonces, the sixth being 
reserved for the study of com¬ 
mercial subjects. 

Additional awards of up to £100 
per annum Ciui be made by each 
company to young men from the 
company who' gain awards in 1966. 



The Bullingdon Seerdrum plant 

KEEN INTEREST IN SEERDRUM 
BY LOCAL AUTHORITIES 

The Vickers Seerdrum refuse conversion plant was shown 
to some 6oo representatives of local authorities at the end 
of November at Wheatley, Oxfordshire. The demonstration, 
which followed a press visit, lasted for three days. 


The tdant Is being oporatiCd by 
the Hiilllngdun llural District 
Council. 

The .Seerdrum is produced at 
Vickers North East Works for the 
company recently formed between 
Vickers and the civil engineering 
firm of William F. Hoes Ltd (net 
Viewers Rcoivir, Novenibei’). 

Overseas and local authorities 
liave expressed great intere.si In 
the plant and ab'eady about 30 
linn eiK|ulrl»38 have been j*ecolved. 
Plans have been prepared to pro- 


FarewdI to 
Mauretania 


English Steel Corporation of 
Uhellleld has made many im¬ 
portant contributions to British 
shipbuilding. 

with the last voyage of Maure¬ 
tania to the breakers' yard of 
Thos. W. Ward Ltd at Inverkeith- 
Ing, a chapter in which English 
Steel played a notable poi*t, has 
ended. A new chapter begins with 
the supply of all the main forgings 
for the 68,(X)0 ton new Cunardor, 
now building. 

Mauretania was built in 1938 at 
the Cammoll laaiitl Birkenhead 
yard and served os a troop carrier 
throughout, the war. Considerable 
contribution.^ to her construction 
came from the ESC WorlwS in 
Sheffteld and Its subsidiary The 
Darlington Forge. 

Darlington supplied the three- 
piece cast stool stern frame and 
the rudder IVeme, the cast steel 
propeller braclcets and the cast 
steel stem, u.sing aJtogetbnr a 
total weight of 300 tons of sleel. 

The River Don Works of ESC at 
Sheffield supplied the hollow 
forged boiler di'ura rc(iuiromont.s. 
the turbine rotor spindles, rotor 
wheels, pinions, gear wheel rims, 
and spindles, and also two com¬ 
plete lines of .sliafliiig, 243 feet 
long and weighing 156 tons. 


duce one Seerdrum plant per week 
by Autumn 1966. 

The plant cuts out manual 
handling and safely converts 
rofuso into material resembling 
leaf mould, with separate dis¬ 
charge for rejects such as tins and 
plastics, and completely eliminat¬ 
ing the nuisanoo of tip flroa, 
vermin, paper and dust. It presents 
a simple, efficient and economical 
solution to many authorities 
facing major refuse disposal 
problems. 


JOURNJILISTS SEE NEW 
WHCE FURNITURE RAN6E 


As part of a one week training 
course on indust-rial journalism 
oiganlsed by the National Coiuicll 
for theTralning of Journalists and 
sponsored by Esso Petroleum, a 
party of senior r»)porters from pro¬ 
vincial inoruing and evening 
papers visited Dartford Works on 
December 3rd. 

They toured the factory and 
were shown the new range of fur^ 
nlture now being produced for 
Konoo Vickers. 

The course was designed to give 
reporters a practical insight into 
how industry works and on the 
best methods of reporting indus¬ 
trial nows. 

Amongst others talks were 
given during the week by Mr Hay 
Gunter, the Minister of Tjabour; 
l^ir Maurice Laing, President of 
the CToh federation of British In¬ 
dustry; Mr: George Woodcock, 
General SecrotaiTT of the ITJC 
and Mr Eric Fielding oiVlcij.or8 
Ltd. 



OTHER NEWS 

OF FORTHCOMING EXHIBITIONS 

High Polymer and Petro- 
Cheniical Fiiigiueering Ltd will 
exhibit at.the Leipzig Fair in 
Maich._ 

Vickers Container and Pack- 
fl.ging Maclilnery Divi.sioii is also 
booking space at Leipzig. 


AFTER THE HRE 

During the night of 11th March 
1964 flro completely destroyed the 
lithographic printing machinery 
of H. L. Vickery Limited at 
Hackbrldge, Surrey (see left). 

Prior t.o the lire, work had been 
in hand fur the erection of a now 
building as an extension to the 
existing premises and this exten¬ 
sion became a tempoiury machine 
room cum offices. 

The immediate necessity was t.o 
resume production and four new 
Mann machines (plus one rebuilt 
after fire damage) were installed 
in the temporary works. 

By the end of January 1965 
building of the new machine room 
was virtiUally complete and daring 
the ensuing months now machines 
were being delivered and existing 
plant transferred to the new site. 

Before the end of October 1965 
nine presses were in full pixiduo- 
tion, eight Mann ‘Master’ two 
colour machines and one Mann 
‘FastThree ’ Blnglecol our machine, 
all built in Leeds by Qeoive Mann, 
a member compan.v of the Vickers 
Group. 
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VTCKBRS BEVff!*’ 


Engineering reorganisation in North East 
-first phase 


The lint stage of works reorgafil 8 atlo]i which will greatly 
iacreasc efficiency in the Eng&eerlnf Groap*s Blswick and 
ScotswcMMl Works at Newcastle upon Tyne came In November 
with the formation of three separate autonomous wdu each 
under the control of a Diidsiosud Managing Director. 

Mr O. Kennedy is now Managing Director Non-Ferrous 
Metals Division, Mr W. Smart, BA, Managing Director 
Power Press Division, and Mr H. L. Carey Managing Director 
Forge and Foundry Division. These Divisional Managing 
Directors will have Individual responsibility in their 
Divisions to supply improved service and facilities for 
customers even to buying-in materials and equipment 
themselves when necessary. 



GIANT EXTRUSION PRESS 

Ar announced during the pant 
year, the Non-Ferroun Motaln 
DiviRion hOH already n^aelied 
tradiuir agi'comeuts with Ant bury 
& Maueley with various contren 
throughout the country; with 
Muntz and Barwoll of Went 
Bromwicliand Rol)crt»on& Fi*a«er 
(Glasgow) Limited and, only 
recently, has inslullod another 
ficlilocmann extriinlon pronn the 
laiirent and mont up-ln-date of its 
kind in the United Kingdom. 

The Power Press Glvision, one 
of the b(»st equipped in Lui'ope 
is mainly manufacturing power 
pi*e8»cH to US Jnduslrlen design 
for delivery to many parts of the 
world and works voj'y closely with 
Production Macliinery Division 
of US Industries of Knightsbildge, 
Tiondou. It also manufactures 
Vlckers-McKay sheet metal un¬ 
rolling and Hattening equipment, 
prf*HK brakes and other lai'ge scale 
machinery in the same fields. 


WGH ENERGY RATE FORMING 

Production will soon begin on the 
Ufc) Industries HERF {Vickers Re¬ 
view P‘J)t one machine of which has 
been in use with the Forge and 
Foundry Division for the past 
21 years. 

The Forge and Foundry Division 
can produce a wide range of 
forgings and stampings, for in¬ 
stance forged shafts up to two 
tons, rings and blanks ii'om foiu* 
to eight hundredweights (depend¬ 
ing on Hliapc) and stampings up 
to 100 lb and plans are ali'sady 
well advanced for almost complete 
modernisation of this Division 
ilui'ing 1906. 


A Polish delegation Including a 
director of Centromor. the Polish 
state export-import oiganlsation 
which deals mainly with ship¬ 
building. ships' geai* and shlp- 
rciMiir, recently visited the 
Hydraulic Division at Weymouth 
where they inspected the manu¬ 
facturing facilities and products. 


WORK FOR 
OVERSEAS NAVIES 

In their naval Bhlpballdlng pro¬ 
gramme, Vickers have boon co¬ 
operating with the firm of Vosper 
Ltd, Portsmouth under an agree¬ 
ment in which they are jointly 
responsible for design and share 
the orders for corvettes. 

So far, one corvette haa been 
built for the Ghana Government 
b.y Vospeni and another at Viokers 
Naval Yard. Both have bben 
delivered. 

Vospers are currently building 
a corvette for Libya. An order is 
under negotiation for a farther 
corvette to be built by Vickers. 

The two companies are collabo¬ 
rating on the design and develop¬ 
ment of a more advanced vessel 
known as a fast frigate. 

NEFITTIIQ R M00ERNI8ATI0N 

During the past few years Viokers 
have built destroyers for Chile and 
Venezuela and carried out repairs 
and alterations to Almirante 
Williams. It is appropriate to i*ecall 
that VU'.kers en^nocring and 
slilprepair stafF working on 
Ahmrante Willianut enl^ertained 42 
orphan children fl'om Concepcion 
to a Christmas party on lioard. 

Subseauent work for Venezuela 
wascarrfodoutatPalmersHeliburn 
when the destroyer Arapiia (origi¬ 
nally built by Viokers at ^itow) 
was refitted and modernised. 

TECNNKALAB 

Viokers Shipbuilding Group are 
currently supplying technical aid 
for the Indian government to 
build three Leander class frigates 
at Mazagon Docks, Bombay. 

During the year a special com¬ 
pany known as Shljobuildlng Ex¬ 
ports Association Limited was 
set up by the Shipbuilding Con¬ 
ference to facilitate shipbuilding 
negotiations with Peking. 

Vickers name is well known 
and respected In China, and be¬ 
cause of this Vickers were repre¬ 
sented on a four man commission 
sent to Peking and Canton to 
negotiate on shipboildlng. 


The largeBt veaaet ever dry •docked on the Tyne, Sir Winston 
Churchill, 90,700 dwt left Palntera Hehbum No. a Dry Dock 
efter final dry-doching on Wedneaday. She woe followed 
by HMS Glamorgan, the guided ntiaaile deatroyer. HMS 
Glamorgan tiios built by Vichera at Naval Yard. Both ahipg 
were dry^doched during triale. 


EYES ON KARIBA 

With the world's eyes on Rhodesia 
the economic implications of the 

S . Kaidba Dam asHiime a now 
rtance, not only to Riiodosla, 
;o the neighbouring Africjin 
countries and possibly to tho UK. 

The dam and its assoclatod 
hy di’o-electrlc scheme was a major 
oiiglnoerlng feat, anil Vickers, 
tlirough their Cement Macliiiiory 
Division are proud to liave boon 
associated with lt« oonstmctlon. 
All the cement used in f’.onstruc- 
tlon and for grouting tlu‘. geolo¬ 
gical faults in t.bc immediate 
area was pi'ndiic.r(l in Vickers 
cement-making macliinery mann- 
factnrod at Berrriw and supplied 
to ChiJanga Cement Limited. 


WEIGNMG-FIUMC-CAPPING 

UBEUMG-CORKING 

An ever widening range of ma¬ 
chines for packaging are being 
producedat Crayfurd. under agiYse- 
ment with the Pneumatic »Scalc 
Corporation of Quinccy, Mossa- 
ohusettB, U8A. 

Crayford-madc machines are 
being used by manufacturers who 
supply many well-known house- 
1 hold products. For example, tho 
National Biscuit Company of 
Welwyn Garden City Is using the 
equipment for weighing and fill¬ 
ing Ritz blsoull cartons. 

Maoblnes for screw caps for 
bottles containing Ajax cleansing 
liquid, ]ai)olling bottles of Wlndo- 
lene and corking Johnny Walker 
whisky bottle.s an? also being 
supplied from Crayford. 


ENGLAND/SWEDEN LINE 
ORDER CORTiUNERS 

An order for oontalnerA has been 
placed wi thMetropolltan-Cammell 
Ltd by Ellorman's Wilson Id no 
1^(1. They will bo used on tho 
Eng land/Sweden Linn. 

The containers conform to tho 
iJitornational SUindoiHls Organi¬ 
sation ;inil to British Standards, 
and Mi*e 10' by H' by 8'. They aro 
titled with TMMA c.omer ciist<- 
Jng.s and incorporate fuel lilies for 
haiuiling- by stitiddle and fr)rk lift 
with (locknts for stilt supports. 
The frames are all steel welded 
and have a 11 tted timber floor. Cei'- 
tnlfi optional extras are available, 
for extiinnle rerriguratlon. 

'T7onUi.lnorisation" for ships* 
cargo, enai)Jlng ship to shore car¬ 
riage with nilnlmum of maint^i- 
nnneo cos tuandmaxlmum security 
reiMDdcntH an Important, devcdoii- 
meiit in Brit ish transport. It will 
help speed the flow of bxporl.H. re¬ 
duce handling costs and cut turn- 
round and waiting time in tho 
doc Us. 
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VIOXEHS RBVIEV 


Europe’s first 
self-contained 
HERE 
installation 

INDUSTRIES A inGKERS 
JOMT PRODUCTION PROKCT 


It WM Bniiouiiced last week that 
a high energy rate forging 
InttaUatlony the first of its kind, 
has bean set up la an actual 
production situation at Vickers 
Forge and Foundry Division, 
ElawIck Works, Newcastle upon 
Tyne. With the HERF machine 
Is installed a high speed auto¬ 
matic cold saw, induction 
furnace and soo ton crank tsrpe 
press for preforming or trim¬ 
ming operations. 

MEVOLUTIONilRY FORGINd TECHNIQUE 

A Joint project, between the de¬ 
signers of the machine, U.S. Indus¬ 
tries Ino. Production Machine 
Division of Chicago and Vickers 
Ltd Engineering Group, has been 
installed to snow in practical 
terms the production uanaTitllt.y 
of this toclmlcjuo of metal rorming. 
This facility has undertaken 
regular production of parts for use 
by the Vickers Group and under 
subcontract to a numoer of other 
engineering companies. Tlio in- 
BtEdlation will also be used for the 
development of customer appli¬ 
cation and die tryout. 

Commenting on the project. 
Mr. David W. Bonnar, Vice- 
President of USIPMD, said. “We 
believe that high energy rate 
forging will soon be finding in¬ 
creasing use in Industry. The 
potential saving in capital outlay, 
operating and material costs, as 
well as machining, are already 
well known. InvesUgattons and 
studies concerning die design and 
tool life are being carried out in 
this programme. 'Phis project will 
enable us, with the help of Vickers 
Research ft Development and 
Metallurgical Drparlmonts, to 
investigale these problems and 
pravide a technical service for our 
customers. 

DETMLEO COST STUDIES 

**Also by sotting up an Integrated 
and solf-contained instaliallon. 
we will bo able to undertake de¬ 
tailed cost studies of this tech¬ 
nique based on actual production 
runs. Mechanical handling sys¬ 
tems can easily be adapted to this 
equipment should production re¬ 
quirements warrant.** 

The installation at Vickers 
comprises a Russell RS20 high 
^peea automatic cold saw, a 
Oarrington 1800 lbs'hr induction 
fui'uacc, a USI200 ton power press, 
for use on preform and trimming 
operations, and a USl 20000 
(1^,000 ft/lbs) HERF machine. 



ne HERF instailaiiofu To the Uft of the USE 2000C machine 
is the 200 ton trim and preform press 9 in front the induction 
furnace, to the right the control panel for the HERF unit and 
in rear the gas^fired furnace used for trial runs. 


Parts which are at present being 
undertaken on this installation 
include a ‘TANK PAD’ forged In 
one blow from a 22 oz. mild steel 
billet using a two impression die 
and a ‘TURBINE DISCf* with a wob 
section of about 0.125 In. On the 
former part a production of 300 
parts per hour has been reached. 
After a 6000 pai't production run 
the dies arc in excellent condition. 

Vickers Ltd. who through their 
Power Press Division at 8cots- 
wond Works already manufacture 
USI prcHses, will also manufacture 
the range of HERF machines fur 
both the U.K. and export markets. 
The manufacture of several 
machines has Just started in the 
Power Press Division for delivery 
early next year. 

A number of customers both in 
the U.K. and Europe have already 
installed USI HERF machines. 
These include two 200C models 
(16,000 ft/lbs energy rating) which 
havo been supplied for experi¬ 
mental work to Imperial College, 
London, and Brunei College, 
Acton. The other machines in¬ 
clude a 3600C model (a%,000 a/lbs 
energy rating) at a loading 
German forge works and a 500G 
model (50,000 ft/lbs energy rating) 
in Holland. In the U.K. a 2000C 
model has just been installod at a 
leading aero-engino company to 
undertake the working of exotic 
metals by HERF. 


PALMERS 

GALVANIZING 

EXTENSIONS 

As a result of greatly increased 
demand for hot-dip galvanizing. 
Palmers are carrying out con¬ 
siderable extensions to Iheir 
galvanizing department. Approxi¬ 
mately £250.000 is being invested 
Involving7-8,000 tons of steelwork. 
A new 25a X Sft 6ln x 9ft gal¬ 
vanizing bath, one of t.he largest 
ill the country, i.s being installed 
in the exlBliug shop and a com¬ 
plete new building is uclng erected. 
The effect of these exton.«dons will 
iH) to nearly double ihe capacity 
of the department. 



ANGLO-GERMAN 
POWER UNITS 

A power unit manufactured in 
Germany by Racine and Vickcr^- 
Armstrnngs GmbH incorporating 
pumps and valves produced at 
Vickers South Marston Works. 
The illustration is of a unit for 
Volkswagen-Werke of Brazil. It 
is designed to drive a vertical 
automatic lathe. South Marston’s 
contribution consists of 38 four- 
w^ valves and ten Q6 pumps. 

Racine and Vickers-Armstrongs 
GmbH report an order book of 
some DM 600,000,00. 

Racine and Vickers-Armstrongs 
GmbH of Offenbach. Western 
Germany, was formed as part of 
the crosa-licenaing agreement 
between Vickers and Racine 
Hydraulics ft Machinery Inc. of 
XJSA in 1962. 




Boating 


on a 
budget 

The Dhobi dinghy, manufactured 
by loco, a. Vickers company, will 
be on view at the Boat Show at 
Earls Court from January 5th 
to 15th. 

The dinghy Is made of exf.ra 
tough synthetic rubber-proofed 
nylon and has been produced to 
meet tho increasing demand for 
highly portable ship to shore 
tenders. 

It will be .seen on ihe ’‘Boating 
on a Budget’* stand. 


INTERNATIONAL ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERS (A.S.E.E.) 

EXHIBITION 1966 

A wide range of equipment and 
products will he shown including 
‘SUheat* blankets and control 
units, copper-clad laminates, 
Formapex .Ocoseal andothcr treat¬ 
ed papers and fabrics, together 
wltli mouldings. The Exhibition 
will be at Earls Court, London, 
irom Mai’ch 23-30 and the loco 
sl.and number i.s K2 on the gixiund 
floor. 


MENU 

llORS D*OUVRES 

Shrimpu 
Lobster Paid 
Onions 
Beetroot 

MAIM COURSE 

Chich en Supreme 
.Sauce 
Rice 

SWEET 

Apricot Finn until 
Mcrinfiuc Topping 
Siruu'berrg Purie 


The above luncheon menu, con¬ 
sisting almost entirely of fi*ooze 
dried foods, was served to a party 
of French food experts who visited 
the SouthMarslon Works reccntl .y. 

The visit was arranged through 
M. Richard Mayer.Reorganisation 
et Modernisation dc rindustrie 
Alimenlairo of Strasbourg, agents 
for Vickers range of freeze drying 
equipment in France. 


Sense Note 

From 31st December. 19G5 
the telex niimborof Vickers 
House. Mi 11 bank Tower, 
Millliank, London SWl will 
be 27921. 


Publfshnd by 

VICKERS LIMITED VICKf-iRS HOUSE 
MILLBA.NK TOWER 

LONDON SWl 
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BOOKS 


Political Evolution 


The Growth of the British Party 
System : Volume 0 ?ie, 1640 ^ 1923 : Volume 
Ttvo, 1924-1964 

By Ivor Bulmer-Thomas. 

John Baker. 354 and 328 pages respec¬ 
tively. 50s. each. 

The party system has been the whipping 
boy for many a putative political reformer. 
Present MPs, they cry, are just mindless 
automata, twitching to each flick of the 
party whip. If only Parliament could be 
transformed into some Athenian assembly, 
where each would speak and act according 
to his individual conscience, the political 
dialogue could be raised to a plane where 
even the academics might deign to take part. 
There are several answers to this. One is 
that Athens pretty quickly came unstuck. 
Another is that precious few academics 
know how to run a fish and chip shop let 
alone a complex modern industrial society. 
And yet a third is that four out of the last 
five Prime Ministers were at some point in 
their careers in revolt against their parties. 
The exception was Alec Douglas-Home. 

No one will pretend that the party system 
is without blemish. Modern party politics 
are quite often petty and grubby. The 
trouble is no one has yet devised any other 
system which can both preserve an element 
of genuine democracy and provide for the 
reasonably efficient running of the country. 
On all known form, the alternatives are 
either chaos or a dc Gaulle. 

The job of the party system is to produce 
a fairly stable government, balanced by a 
fairly powerful Opposition. The Economist 
has often argued that Parliamentary checks 
on the executive need to be strengthened, 
but a system which threw up heaps of 
splinter groups would merely condemn us 
to the inefficiency and cynicism of pre-de 
Gaulle France. The price of forcing any 
serious politician into one of two mammoth 
parties is that those parties become con¬ 
federations so loose that a Macmillan can 
refuse the Tory party whip in the 1930s 
and become its leader in the 1950s, and a 
Wilson can resign from a Labour Govern¬ 
ment in 1951 and become a Labour Prime 
Minister in 1964. 

The essential flexibility and plain com¬ 
mon sense of the party system is brought 
out by Mr Thomas with clarity, and with 
surprising affection, because he was him¬ 
self a victim of party. A minister in the 
Attlee Government, he crossed the floor and 
turned Independent in protest at the 
nationalising of steel. At the next election 
he was promptly condemned to political 
limbo. 


He has repaid the rebuff by treating even 
the most recent events with fairness and 
tolerance, and his account throws up some 
surprising heroes. Few would deny that 
the most crucial challenge facing our 
political system in this century has been that 
of bringing the working class political move¬ 
ment through the shoals of Marxism into 
the mainstream of Parliamentary demo¬ 
cracy. From Mr Thomas’s account it seems 
clear that for this peaceful transition we arc 
mainly indebted to Baldwin and 
MacDonald. It has suited their respective 
parties to turn both men into cardboard 
villains, but their influence is stamped 
clearly on the political evolution of our 
time. MacDonald in particular, for all his 
admitted defects of personality, emerges as 
a man of judgment and vision. Mr T&^mas 
looks closely at all the accepted myths of 
1931 and proves them mostly false. It is 
lime the Labour party gave to MacDonald 
some of the ritual veneration it lavishes on 
Kcir Hardie, a man more limited both in 
his person and his influence. 

A book which covers 300 years of political 
history, even if it is stretched over two 
volumes, is unlikely to plough many new 
furrows. Mr Thomas is content to relate 
the often familiar events in a readable and 
coherent history, with the development and 
constantly changing pattern of parties as 
its connecting thread. Towards the end, he 
might have dug a little deeper into the grass 
roots. It could be argued that the balance 
of power within the panics is shifting, and 
in some ways rather disconcertingly. 

At Westminster, the limitations of the 
party system arc blurred by a tacit accept¬ 
ance that the parties themselves are coali¬ 
tions of often conflicting interests and 
groups. The disciplinary power of the 
whips (as oppo.scd to their considerable 
power of persuasion) has tended to be 
exaggerated. So, even more, has the power 
of the national party machines. Few MPs 
lit* awake at night worrying about Trans¬ 
port House or the Conservative Central 
Office. 

The party organisations in the constitu¬ 
encies are another matter. In the afliuent 
society, many of them find they arc less 
dependent on money from London, and 
they lend to flex their muscles on ihcir local 
member. The national headquarters find it 
harder than ever to influence the choice of 
a candidate, so that the election of the 400 
or more MPs sitting in safe scats is, in 
effect, carried out by the dominant local 
party caucus. In theory, of course, the 
national headquarters can disown a candi¬ 
date, but in practice this can hardly ever be 


done. There are, of course, many MPs w Ih' 
find no difficulty in maintaining the stan¬ 
dards of independence laid down by Burke, 
but others find it harder, and the national 
leaderships arc looking with growing con¬ 
cern on the fruits of local autonomy. 

The party system, whose history Mr 
Thomas has so carefully and thoroughly 
recorded, may be setting new problems. 

Harvests and Homes 

Building Cycles and Britain’s Growth 
By J. Parry Lewis. 

MaaniUan. 408 pages. 45s. 

Economists have for so long argued in 
favour of the division of* labour that it is 
sad to have to remind so eminent an econo¬ 
mist as Professor Parry Lewis of the benefits 
of specialisation. His study of British 
building cycles rather too forcibly sug¬ 
gests that the writing of history should be 
left to historians and the analysis of 
economic phenomena to economists. In his 
historical chapters war and peace come and 
go in quick succession, and the reader is 
frequently left to identify the particular 
war that has generated a flnandal crisis as 
best he can from his own vague memories 
of the political history of Britain during the 
eighteenth century. 

The book i.s, however, very much more 
readable when Professor Parry Lewis turns 
to his specialism of economic analysis. Here 
his touch is altogether firmer and a style 
that derives from mathematical equations 
and the brevity of the scientist very much 
more acceptable. His main thesis is that 
in an economy in which consumers have 
little money left over after buying food, a 
good harvest will create an increase in the 
number of marriages, which in turn leads 
to an increase in the number of babies born. 
A plentiful supply of food ensures that a 
fairly high proportion of these babies will 
grow 10 maturity. Thus it first creates 
parental hardship and there will be a 
gradual diminution in the dcm*and for 
houses. As the children reach a wage-earn¬ 
ing age (in the eighteenth century at about 
ten years old) the demand for ^ttcr and 
larger houses vi’ill turn up again. When the 
children leave home to get married the 
parents' non-housing expenditure will 
decline and leave them in a position to con¬ 
tinue paying a high rent. This economic 
family cycle tends to concentrate the 
biological echo effects of a baby boom so 
that instead of the future housing demand 
being diffused over a long period—18 to 
30 years after the original boom in births— 
it will be concentrated in a new peak 



demand which Dccurs f 2 to 14 years after 
the initial scries of good harvests. 

A simple credit cycle is also initiated by 
a good harvest, which tends to raise the 
Incomes of town families while lowering 
that of farm families. Migration to towns 
will occur and manufacturing is stimulated. 
If, at this stage, credit is available, the 
increase in activity will stimulate the 
expansion of industry through the con¬ 
struction of new factories and possibly new 
large town dwellings for manufacturers. 
TIus in its turn creates a secondary income 
effect, which will at some stage manifest 
itself in a demand for houses. Thus the 
harvest gives a boost to town growth and 
the construction industry acts as a 
stabiliser and under certain conditions as an 
accelerator of growth. 

This thesis must surely have some direct 
relevance to the developing economies of 
the world. Many African countries are 
likely to suffer today from the random 
effects of favourable and unfavourable 
terms of trade. It seems highly probable 
that the construction of houses in towns 
will have a cyclical pattern generated by 
this stochastic factor. This is likely to 
happen during the next fifty years in Africa 
because housing has a relatively low priority 
in the economic growth of those countries, 
just as it had in Britain during the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 

The relevance of the thesis in Britain 
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today is rather more doubtful. Professor 
Lewis is, of course, right to emphasise that 
in the decade 1970 to 1980 the demographic 
demand for houses will be relatively weak 
and that under nineteenth century condi¬ 
tions we would expea a .substantial drop in 
building construction. We are not, however, 
living under nineteenth century conditions, 
and the demand for new building is 
extremely unlikely to decline for two 
reasons. First, the demographic demand no 
longer depends upon the family as Dr 
Hversley of Birmingham University has 
shown in his Important paper, presented at 
this year's population conference at 
Belgrade, on Housing Formation and 
Housing Demand.” From this it is clear 
that the better people arc educated, and the 
faster they arc provided with suitable new 
houses, the more rapidly they subdivide 
into smaller households. The second 
important twentieth century development 
is the entry of Government into the housing 
field. Already the Government explicitly 
accepts respon.sibility for ensuring that 50 
per cent of “ families ” obtain or retain a 
dwelling. These families consist of the 
retired (about 20 per cent of all households) 
and the unskilled or semiskilled workers 
(about 30 per cent of all households). In 
addition to these households the Govern¬ 
ment has implicitly accepted considerable 
responsibility for the remaining 50 per cent 
of households by promising them, first, 
mortgage arrangements that reduce the rate 
of interest charged on loans for house pur¬ 
chase ; secondly, land at concessionary 
rates and in sufficient quantities to meet 
their “ demands ” ; thirdly fair “ rents 
If these promises arc fulfilled they will rein¬ 
force the findings of Dr Everslcy, and wc 
can expect an ever increasing demand for 
second dwellings and for separate dwelling.s 
for all single, separated, widowed and 
divorced people. The housing question of 
the future will be the containment of 
demand rather than its expansion. 


We Have Been Here 
Before 

Halfour*8 Burden: Arthur Balfour and 
Imper ial Preference 

By Alfred Gollin. 

Anthony Blond, 302 pages. 45s. 

This book has paradoxical contemporary 
relevance. The campaign for Tariff Reform, 
the beginnings of which it chronicles, was 
a central feature of a general movement for 
modernising ” Britain at the period about 
the turn of the century. Chamberlain's 
drive for an end to free trade and the build¬ 
ing up of an imperial Zollverein was the 
equivalent of the movement in our day to 
enter the European common market. Both 
movements reflect a conviction that Britain 
cannot afford to continue muddling along 
in the old style. National efficiency must 
be made a matter of posiyve and, if neces¬ 
sary, ruthless policy. The parallels stretch 
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invitingly: Cobdenite free trade utopianism 
marches wta with the present utopianism 
about a meaningful multiracial Common¬ 
wealth ; even the Aliens Act of 1905 is a 
curious equivalent of the Commonwealth 
Immigrants Act of 1962. The Labour party 
answer well enough, for such purposes, for 
the Liberals. But the important parallel, 
or rather non-parallel, is with the Unionists 
and the Conservatives. Mr Heath is in a 
position of advantage never attained by 
Balfour: he leads a united party on a policy 
involving profound changes in the structure 
of the national economy. He has neither a 
Chamberlain, wanting to go too fast for 
public opinion, nor a Devonshire, not 
wanting to go at all, to bedevil him. 

What one would like to see from Dr 
Gollin’s hand would be a comprehensive 
study of the national efficiency movement 
from its genesis in the later nineteenth cen¬ 
tury up to its climax in the first world war. 
Something like this badly needs to be 
written, and it would be difficult to think 
of a more competent person than Dr Gollin 
to do it. His studies of Garvin and Milner 
are both major contributions towards such 
a work. “ Balfour’s Burden,” alas, is not. 
It is a meagre hook about Balfour's handling 
of the crisis in the Unionist Cabinet in 
1903. It dears up one or two interesting 
points of detail, but it gives us nothing 
substantially new. It is, moreover, written 
in a peculiarly irritating style, in staccato 
sentences, portentously brief paragraphs, 
all breathing a heavy air of rather phony 
drama. 

The basic weakness of the book, which 
the dramatic effects highlight rather than 
conceal, is that, being a book about Balfour 
and Tariff Reform, it is by definition a book 
with an anti-hero at its centre. It begins 
and ends, as it must, with the dynamic 
protagonist, Chamberlain ; but for most of 
the time be is our of sight, and the result 
is a kind of emptiness. What we are left 
with essentially is the mock-epic story of 
Balfour trying to bamboozle the old Duke 
of Devonshire into staying in, and thus 
saving, the Ministry, while Balfour, in 
collusion with Chamberlain, sacked the 
Duke's fellow free trade Unionists, Ritchie, 
Lord George Hamilton, and Balfour of 
Burleigh. Great was Balfour’s indignation 
when the Duke, after a predictable period 
of bamboozlement, realised what had been 
put across him and insisted on resigning. 
Dr Gollin insists, relentlessly, that we must 
see in all this the workings of a master¬ 
mind. Possibly Clemenceau's remark about 
** cette vieille fdle ” is a better comment on 
the quality of Balfour's intrigues. 

The pity of it is (hat Balfour—apart from 
his arrogant and unfounded opinion that 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman was not fit 
10 govern the country—bad excellent 
reasons for wishing to cling to office, quite 
distinct from the tariff issue. He played in 
the years 1903-05 a great role, especially in 
defence problems. Perhaps there might 
have been the stuff of a good book in this 
aspect. There is not, one fears, really the 
stuff of a good book in “ Balfour's Burden.” 
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Copies sold 

Within 36 hours of its editoriai ciose, 

The Economist is on sale in 300 cities 
throughout Europe and the USA. Retail 
distribution now reaches cities in the 
Far East and Australasia. Sixteen world 
airlines supply it on major senrices. 


Advertisements published 

The list of advertisers includes most of the 

great industrial names in Europe, the US 

and Japan. Moreover 44 of Britain's 50 

biggest exporters advertised in 

The Economist in 1964. 


Miles flown 

Travel is the first requisite of getting 
international business, and of the business 
of getting international news. The 
London staff of The Economist visited 
52 countries and logged 340,000 miles 
in 1964. 


Audited circulation in 140 countries 



international revenue 
(as % of total) 


40% outside Britain 



International travel 
('000 miles) 



230% up in 4 years 


64 
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BURROUGHS ACCOUNTING MACHINE 

with Tape Perforator captures distribu¬ 
tion data in punched paper tape as an 
automatic by-product of posting basic 
records. 



BASIC DATA ON PUNCHED TAPE is 

entered into the Burroughs B 200 EDP 
System for analysis reports. The buffered 
B 141 Paper Tape Reader reads strip or 
reeled tape at the rate of 1,000 characters 
per second. It reads 5, 6 or 8 level codes. 


At the rate of two per day, leading 
businesses like Kansai Electric 
Power Company, Japan, are installing 
Burroughs Electronic Data Processing 
Systems. Why? One big reason is 
Burroughs total system capability . .. 
for example. Burroughs Basic Record 
Control... a system that “bridges the V 
gap” between basic record posting and 
management reports. 

As original entry postings are made in 
Burroughs Series F accounting machines, 
balances are forwarded and control totals 4 
automatically created. And, as an auto¬ 
matic by-product, distribution data can 
be captured in pvmched paper tape (or 
cards) which can then be entered 
directly into the Burroughs B 200 Elec¬ 
tronic Data Processing System for anal- ^ 
ysis reports. The simplicity and accuracy 
of BRC posting increase operator pro¬ 
ductivity and enable a high volume of 
data to be processed daily at low cost. 

There is much more to the Burroughs 
story, of excellence in the EDP field. 
Consider the Burroughs on-line Random 
Access Disk File that can be accessed in ] 
l/50th of a second . . . five times faster 
than any other random access storage. 
There are such EDP features as simpli¬ 
fied progranuning, multiprocessing, 3-in-l 
processor commands ... to name a few. 

For details, call your Burroughs Man. 

Let him demonstrate how the Burroughs 
EDP equipment that is setting new 
standards of racellenoe can help solve 
your data processing problems. 


WHEREVER THERElB BUSINESS 
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new standanls of excellence- 
m choosing Burroughs 



JAPAN-KANSAI ELECTRIC POWER COMPANY, Incorporated, 

reports, 'Tn our evaluation of computers, the first And 
most important requirement was to replace our punched 
card system with a well-balanced and reliable EDP 
System provided with high-speed input and output 
units. After carefully studying domestic and foreign 


systems available, we chose two Burroughs B 283 *s. 

We handle utility billing at the rate of four million 
transactions per month. The high output of our dual 
printer and the buffered operation of the complete 
system have given us the efficiency and productivity 
we desired.** 


SWE0EN-K0*PARBER6S lXnS SPARBANK (savings 
bank) reports, **After 36 years’ experience 
with Burroughs products, we install^ Sweden*s first 
B 200 data processing system. With the high produc¬ 
tivity of the B 200 we have been able to handle an 
80 % increase in yearly bank transactions.” 


GREAT BRITAIN-WALES GAS BOARD reports, 
"After examining a number of available 
EDP S3rstem8, we chose the Burroughs B 283 . Its speed, 
efficiency and economy have fully justified our choice. 
Burroughs support in maintenance, and in training the 
staff, has been extensive and of a high standard.” 


CALL YOUR BURROUGHS MAN for information on Burroughs EDP Systems and the world’s most complete line 
of business machines including computers, accounting machines, check protectors, calculators, cash registers 
and adding machines. Burroughs Corporation. International and Canadian Group, Detroit, Michigan 48232, U.S.A. 
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Research4 
to raise 
our standard 
of living 



An ocean-going yacht presses on through the waves. It Is 
fast and safe. It Is made of BASF plastics. The stylish hull 
made of non-rusting PALATAL stays as smooth as on the 
day it was launched.The air-spaces are filled with STYROPOR 
for buoyancy. The yacht cannot sink, even In a hurricane. 
Incredible maybe—but perfectly true. Plastics are one of the 
driving forces In the progress of modem technology. Polysty¬ 
rene, an essential material for Innumerable purposes today, 
was first produced on an industrial scale by BASF. Take the 
modem refrigerator, which has become better and less ex¬ 
pensive every year: unthinkable without polystyrene and 


STYROPOR. The research of BASF also played a decisive 
part in the development of that most versatile of materials, 
polyethylene. You cannot switch oh the light, pick up the tele¬ 
phone, watch television or travel by plane without encounter¬ 
ing these modern materials. 

BASF is the largest plastics manufacturer in Europe. 48,000 
people are employed at the Ludwigshafen works alone — 
and 8,000 of these are research workers. BASF lives off its 
scientific research — science in the service of man and 
civilization. For the last hundred years. And in the future. 


in the service of man 


1865 

1965 


Badische Aniiin- & Soda-FabrikAo, Ludwigshafen am Rhein, 
West-Germany 
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Another Nightmare 

South Africa’s Hostages 

By Jack Halpern. 

Penguin. (African Library). 509 pages. 
10s. 6d. 

Rhodesia is nightmare enough—but wait 
until Basutoland, Bechuanaland and Swazi¬ 
land come around. This is the primary 
message to be divined from Mr Halpem*s 
cxcellendy written, well-timed book. It is 
the latest in the generally high quality 
Penguin African Library series; this one 
is particularly easy to read because it is 
the skilled work of a professional journalist 
writing at his most urgent. 

Being a journalistic—rather than an aca¬ 
demic—style of book it sufiEers from the 
disadvantages as well as the advantages of 
the quick, main-points approach. But per¬ 
haps African history moves too fast for the 
ponderous pace of scholarly works: this is 
almost certainly likely to 1^ the case with 
the three British southern African territories 
of which Mr Halpern writes. 

The reason is plain. In Rhodesia the 
British Government faces a formidable 
enough opponent—a determined Mr Ian 
Smith who is backed by all the armed 
strength and kith-kin propaganda that 
220,000 wealthy whites can muster. In 
any quarrel over Bechuanaland. Basuto¬ 
land and Swaziland, Britain would face ten 
times the opponent in Dr Verwoerd. This 
is made clear by Mr Halpern, who demon¬ 
strates how far each territory is held in Dr 
V^erwoerd’s thrall. Basutoland is totally 
surrounded by the R'public; Bcchuana- 
land's economy, like Basutoland's, depends 
almost entirely on South Africa ; Swaziland, 
the richest of the three, has fallen heavily 
under South Africa’s political influence. 

History has been unfair. Mr Halpern 
makes it plain that the British took 
responsibility for the three territories only 
reluctantly; these particular albatrosses 
strung themselves around the imperial neck, 
almost against the imperial will. They did 
so in fear of the Boers; they live in the 
same fear today. The trouble is that for 
a long while, British policy in the three 
territories has been formulated in the belief 
that one day they would be handed to 
South Africa. view prevailed until 

ten years ago and even since then, as Mr 
Halpern so thorou^y demonstrates, the 
territories have been given the status of 
colonial. backwaters, perennially short of 
money. They arc, theoretically, the shop 
windows of Britain’s better way in Africa ; 
in fact they arc pretty dingy displays. 

What can be dune about it ? It is right 
' to want to allow refugees from South Africa 
to pass through Bechuanaland ; but if the 
refugees use their protector's land as a base 
for subversion, what then? Until now 
Britain has had to answer such questions: 
in the years immediately ahead, when the 
three territories mature at their own sepa¬ 
rate paces to independence they themselves 
will have to answer them. 
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But will the three become mere 
appendages of South Africa ? The 
answer, Mr Halpern argues, depends in 
lar^ part on their economic strength-* 
which depends upon what Britain chooses 
10 do now, while there is still a modicum 
of time, towards their development. If the 
answer is as simple as that—if it is just 
a matter of money—then British ministers 
who are at this moment embroiled with 
Rhodesia will see it as an easy mark. 

Latin America’s 
Difference 

Obstacles to Change in Latin America 

Edited by Qaudio Veliz. 

Oxford University Press for the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs. 271 pages. 
42s. 

The liveliest essav in this collection is the 
editor’s sophisticated (a favourite term of 
his own) introduction. Qaudio V^liz argues 
as follows. In Latin America the traditional 
colonial social structure still survives to a 
great extent, with the consequence that one 
of the region's principal problems—in spite 
of its reputation for revolutions—is exces¬ 
sive social stability. Whereas in Europe in 
the nineteenth century there was a direct 
relationship between the growth of indus¬ 
try and the quest .for reform, in Latin 
America middle-class intellectuals imported 
radical ideas from Europe long before the 
coming of industry, so that tbev found 
themselves operating in a society that gave 
w'eight primarily to the consen^ativc, land- 
based minority, bent on preventing change. 
When industrialisation did eventually come 
to I^tin America it was not the product of 
the activities cf a rising industrial bour¬ 
geoisie (nor has it produced one); the need 
to industrialise arose from external events: 
the Great Depression, which disrupted 
international trade; and the second world 
war, which cut off the supplies of European 
and American manufactures. European 
models for social and economic development 
cannoc be applied to a region whore condi¬ 
tions have all along been $0 different. One 
of the principal tasks of Latin America to¬ 
day therefore is to discover how to use its 
own distinctive experience of recent de¬ 
cades to direct the processes of change. 

Such, briefly, is the editor’s thesis. 
Various aspects of the subject are then ex¬ 
amined in a scries of essays by ten dis¬ 
tinguished (and sometimes politically influ¬ 
ential) l.atin American scholars, who came 
to London to attend a conference at Chat¬ 
ham House early in 1965 ; among them are 
Cdso Furiado (a former Brazilian Minister 
cf Planning), who writes on “ Political 
Obstacles to the Economic Development of 
Brazil,” and Fdipe Herrera (the Chilean 
President of the Inter-American Develop¬ 
ment Bank), “Disunitv as an Obstacle to 
Change.” Torcuaio Di Telia (an Argen¬ 
tinian professor) considers that the only real 
force on the side of change in Latin America 


is ” populism ”—a not very clearly defined 
movement consisting of ” anti-stotns quo ” 
people from several social classes who join 
together in coalition. Professw Di Telia 
points to Peronismo as definitely "popu¬ 
list ”: at the beginning, at least,it had a 
strong popular following, was supported by 
army circles, a sizeable sector of the clergy, 
and some important groups of newly risen 
industrialists.” He recognizes that intellec¬ 
tuals cannot easily adjust themselves to ” the 
harsh realities of populism,” but ” rejection 
in the name of liberal ideals is as futile as 
uncritical acceptance.” 

This addition to Latin American studies 
is valuable and up-to-date. 


Books this month 
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BRITAIN 


Men of a Past World 


A NGr;csnKD protests from the nation’s 
drill halls have not checked Mr 
FIcaley’s axe swinging firmly down on the 
Territorial Army, nor should the very close 
ranging shots of Colonel Heath, Brigadier 
Powell and the supporting platoon mar< 
shalled for Thursday's debate. In deference 
to the ardent Terriers sitting in every Tory 
committee room, the leadership presumably 
has to make a fuss, but one would have 
thought that Powellitc defence policies 
would have found the TA a pretty useless 
encumbrance. Absurdly the Liberals (and 
a wrathful TA colonel occupying the newly 
Labour seat of Toxteth, Liverpool) were 
also firing at Mr Healey. Embarrassing to 
the Government this may be, but it docs its 
policy no discredit. 

In this week’s white paper, Mr Healey 
has made one or two harmless concessions 
by keeping a few more of the old TA fight¬ 
ing units (including Colonel Heath's old 
regiment), but the basic reorganisation is 
going forward. 


gomcry, a para-military force, designed only 
for limited service at home and equipped 
only with light arms. Presumably the main 
job of such a force would be to help keep 
law and order in the disorganisation and 
demoralisuiion which followed a nuclear 
attack. 'I'his might provide new work for 
some of the Territorials who arc now to be 
axed, but whether it is really needed can 
only be judged against the future plans for 
the civilian side of home defence: the 
auxiliary firemen, the special constables, the 
mobile canteens, the heavy rescue squads, 
and so on. The Home Office is not the 
ideal department to deal with these prob¬ 
lems, and it might be sensible to put 
all home defence under Mr Healey, with 
a separate Minister of State to run it 
for him. 



PENAL REFORM 

The Conditions of Captivity 


The TA (now 105,000) and the Army 
Emergency Reserve (now 13,000) are being 
merged into a new Army Volunteer Reserve, 
with a planned strength of just over 50,000. 
The cut in units is even more drastic, but 
this is largely meaningless, because many of 
them arc hopelessly below establishment. 
Mr Healey has rect^nised that the TA, as 
set up under the Haldane reforms of nearly 
60 years ago, has no place in modern war. 
The days when whole Territorial Divisions 
could take their place quickly in the Thin 
Red Line arc gone. Part time reservists are 
now needed as individuals or small units to 
plug the gaps in the Regular Army's com¬ 
plex war establishment, and this is what the 
new AVR will do. Nearly half of them will 
be in logistic units: laundry companies, 
cash offices, port task forces, medical units, 
electrical workshops, a pool of chaplains. 
This may not be as glamorous as charging 
into action with the Itical yeomanry, but 
C20 nullion a year (the eventual saving) is 
UH> high a price to pay for sentiment. The 
new AVR will be both cheaper and more 
iisofnl. 

Cot the case for it would have been 
stronger if it could have been set against 
the results of the general defence review. 
M\ \ particularly the review of civil defence. 
Mr IKmIcv has had to say that the Govern- 
nuMU is still considering “ what contribution 
niilitjr> units might best make " to home 
defence, rhere is a suggestion of a second 
tier, on the lines proposed by Lord Mont- 


T herl is a marked difference of emphasis 
between the new white paper on penal 
policy (Cmnd 2852) and the one published 
by the Conservative government in Feb¬ 
ruary, 1959. Mr R. A. Butler's was more 
thoughtful, studied and cautious. Sir Frank 
Soskice rushes in where Mr Butler feared 
to tread. Recidivists and persistent 
offenders have become evil-doers.” 

The idea that anybody is incurably 
wicked is distasteful and hard 10 accept. 
But experience shows there arc some who 
just will not make friends with society ever. 

“ Such irreconcilablcs ” arc, however, the 
exception. The others, many of whom are 
“disturbed, unstable and immature,” may 
be punished or deterred by long periods 
in prison but arc certainly not fitted “for 
re-entry into society.” 

So the new white paper makes the bold 
proposal that prisoners regarded as good 
risks should be released after they have 
served one-third of their sentence, instead 
of two-thirds as at present; but they would 
be on licence for another third and subjea 
to recall. Compare this with 1959—“ Espe¬ 
cially for those who have served long sen¬ 
tences ... the sudden step to freedom may 
be dangerous"—anclihe 1959 white paper's 
reliance on pre-release discussion courses. 


hostels from which prisoners can go out to 
work unsupervised (but which have only 
250 places), and graduated home leave 
towards the end of their sentence. 

On the question of prison earnings, 
Mr Butler's white paper brought up 
objections of principle to paying prisoners 
economic wages for work, declared the idea 
impractical as long as prison productivity 
was so low, but went on to say “ there may 
well be scope for interesting experiments on 
a limited scale in this direction.” Sir Frank 
Soskice, on the other hand, announces that 
a “ high standard of industrial efficiency ” 
is to be created in prisons as “ the neces¬ 
sary basis for improving the payments made 
to prisoners for their work ”—though he, 
too, is tentative about the introduction of 
normal wages. 

Again, in 1959 the Government was wait¬ 
ing for the advisory council’s opinion on 
the success of preventive detention. Now, 
the council having shown up its defects, 
the new white paper announces that it will 
be abolished, along with the other innova¬ 
tion of the 1948 Criminal Justice Act— 
corrective training. Instead, the persistent 
offender will be liable to a longer sentence 
than is appropriate for his crime, but like 
other,prisoners will be eligible for release 
after he has served a third of it, with the 
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. important distinction that his licence will 
run for the whole period of his sentence. 

Behind the 1948 Act lay a genuine belief 
that a long term of imprisonment could be 
a positively reforming experience in itself 
for old and young lags. Neither of the two 
white papers shares this belief. Both their 
sponsors, though emphasising that a prison 
sentence should be constructive, regard it 
as only part of the struggle to reclaim 
offenders for society. Whatever their 
difference of emphasis, they both believe 
in treatment rather than punishment, and 
much of the importance of Mr Butlcr*s. 
white paper is that it got the Tory party 
to accept a liberal pienal policy. Tliis has 


BRITAIN 

made it easier for Labour to go further and 
to take as the text for its own white paper 
Sir Alexander Paterson's dictum: “ You 
cannot train men for freedom in conditions 
of captivity." 

Do these new proposals for adult 
criminals, coming on top of th.* proposals 
for child offenders, mean that the royal 
commission on penal policy has nothing left 
to do ? Little practical perhaps ; but now 
that the executive, with its extended power 
of licensing, is encroaching further on the 
judges* prerogative of sentencing, the com¬ 
mission still has great scope for dclibv*rating 
on fundamental points of principle like 
this. 


EDUCATION AND CAREERS 

Boys and Girls come out to Work 


T here are only four years left in which 
to prepare to educate everybody 
through their sixteenth year, instead of only 
those who now stay on voluntarily at school 
beyond the current statutory age of fifteen. 
At present less than half the country's fif¬ 
teen-year-olds do this ; but even they repre¬ 
sent a change which has affected not only 
the schools but the process of absorbing the 
young into jobs. As the chart shows, demo¬ 
graphy is a temporary ally in the struggle 
to adapt the educational and career system 
to a new type of young person—but only if 
action is taken quickly. 


Fifteen •year-olds '< 

I'Snn SCHOOL LEAVING AGE SCHOOL LEAVING AGE_ 

' RAISED TO FIFTEEN RAISED TO SIXTEEN 



1947 62 66 70 77 


The message blazoned in the Newsom 
Report on secondary education (1963) was 
that the schools and the world outside must 
come together to help all teenagers make 
the most of the greater opportunities in a 
prolonged course. Two reports published 
this week spell out the message a little 
further. One is from the Schools Council*, 
a joint body formed just over a year ago to 
help co-ordinated planning of curricula. 
Still in very broad terms, the Schools Coun¬ 
cil has outlined the research needed to pre¬ 
pare for 1970, It wants urgently to discover 
-more about pupils who are also young 
adults, and about ways of interesting them 
in the humanities. It also suggests a net¬ 
work of local development centres in wbich 
teachers can meet to discuss new ideas and 
new courses. The Council (mainly com- 

* Raising the school leaving age. Schools 
Council Working PRper No. 2. HMSO Ss. 6d. 


posed of teachers) leans over backwards not 
to be bossy—but will enough schools take 
the hint promptly? 

The other report, by the National Youth 
Employment Council (chairman Lady Albe¬ 
marle), discusses the future of the Youth 
Employment Servieef, the official machine 
for guiding school leavers into jobs. It 
should, the report says, be much more than 
this ; it should be a splendid communica¬ 
tion channel between teenage pupils, their 
teachers and parents on the one hand, and 
employers on the other (Newsom suggested 
for example it might help teachers to get 
acquainted with industry). But since at pre¬ 
sent even its minimum job-finding services 
are used by a shrinking proportion of 
school-leavers (mainly the younger or less 
able ones), there is obviously a long way 
to go before it lives up to this shining 
Future. Can the ground be covered in time? 
The report rightly puts as the first priority 
the recruiting, training and payment 
suitable youth employment officers. These 
are the people who are supposed to know 
each individual school-leaver—in practice 
usually through a school lecture followed 
by a string of interviews—and who arc also 
supposed to know the employers* needs and 
altitudes, and to follow up the success of 
young recruits in their first jobs. 1'bcrc are 
1493 them in the whole country and 
only 227 have undergone full-time training. 
Most of them have attended courses for four 
weeks or less, but 250 have had no training 
at all. Appropriate full-time training as a 
future requirement, and the recruitment of 
at least another 30 or 40 officers a year, 
from a variety of backgrounds, arc now pro¬ 
posed. 

The extent to which the service has obvi¬ 
ously failed to keep pace with modem de¬ 
mands can be guessed by one recent de¬ 
velopment (not mentioned in the report). 
Thirteen hundred schools, all with sixth 
forms, now subscribe to a private agency, 
the Qircers Research and Advisory C^- 


tHMSO 6s. 6d. 


mittcc, which specialises in finding out 
about openings in industry for the young. 
Some youth employment officers use it 
themselves, but it must be only one way in 
which large numbers of careers’ masrers and 
their pupils by-pass the local officer all the 
lime. 

If an important research function like this 
is to be left to private enterprise one would 
at least like to see it discussed. But through¬ 
out the report the many suggestions made 
for the enlargement of the scope of the 
youth employment officer are not supported 
by enough consideration of the kind of 
organisation which should back him up. If 
he is to become (as he must) better fitted to 
deal with the mentally or physically handi¬ 
capped—in a recent local studyff one-fifth 
of cases handled in detail—can he also be 
expected to keep right abreast of new de¬ 
velopments in industry and commerce? 
How far can he go in, on the one hand, 
persuading employers to provide new open¬ 
ings for the young, and on the other cncour- 
agmg new entrants into fields where there 
are special labour needs ? 

It would have been easier to answer these 
questions if the National^ Youth Employ¬ 
ment Council had not been so cagey on two 
controversial points. It refuses to discuss 
the burning question of work experience for 
the young while still at school. And it finds 
no fault with the peculiar system whereby 
most youth employment officers are em¬ 
ployed by local education authorities, but 
subject to inspection by the Ministry of 
Labour. A minority of officers are directly 
employed by the Ministry, mainly in coun> 
try areas. The inquiry was, of course, com¬ 
missioned by the Ministry Labour. So 
it would have been difficiut to say that the 
whole youth employment set-up should be 
handed right over to the Ministry of Edu¬ 
cation. As it should. 


ft An Anatomy of Social Welfare Services by 
Margot jefferys, Michael Joseph, 60s. 
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CaUular Products 
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Steel to build a bridge in Pakistan; heat exdiangcrs 
for a refinery in South Africa; induction lieaters for 
forging installations in Japan; mining marliiiuTy for 
Chile; fastenings for Sweden's aircraft indnslry; auto¬ 
matic brewing equipment for Belgium; materials to bale 
Argentina’s wool and cotton; railway fastenings for 
the Sudan; special free-«'nlting steels tor Australia; 
plastics machinery for China. All these go from Britain 
bearing the name of GKN. But many more GKN pro¬ 
ducts leave Britain as parts of other UK exports. British 
motor-cars, for example, carry GKN products over the 
roads of tlic world, vvliile foreign cars carry the com¬ 
ponents tliat GKN have supplied to their manufacturers 


by the hundred million. And there are men: men con¬ 
stantly travelling in a search for lu'w niark<‘t.s; nK*n 
searching out new inv(*stmcnt pos.sibiliiies; me}i t*x- 
panding CIKN factories in many o\erseas ('(>unt!i«*s; 
men supervising selling ag('nts in e^'eryl>art <»! the gli^Ix'. 
To give a central intelligoicc service on all ibc se a« ii\ 
itics totlieir l(K)Co]npa)iies, GKN have a (iroiip I'xport 
Services Organisation (GMSO for short) hose repn sen- 
tatives maintain an unceasing watch on market trends 
and new dex elopments every\\ here. 

GUEST, KEEN & NETTLEIOLDS LTD, GROUP EXPORT 
SERVICES ORGANISATION, GKN HOUSE, 22 KINCSWAV, 
LONDON WT2 
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British trade figures for November were good. But new information 
shows that the pressure on the pound last summer was even 
worse than it had appeared at the time. 

Wall Street this week staged a slow recovery towards its earlier 
peak. But hondon sliced. Speculative buying on the Milan bourse 
followed rumours of tM proposed Edison—‘Montecatini giant merger. 

The British and Irish have finally come to terms on a free 
trade agreement. 


WHICH BRITISH BREWERS TO BACK 


WORLD BEER CONSUMPriOH 


Beer drinkers the world over cot 
through loi billion gallons last 
year. That was 6% more than in 
1963. 

Beer is still most popular in 
North Europe and former British 
colonies, including the United 
States. But beer drinking is in¬ 
creasing most rapidly in countries 
where consumption is low. The 
Japanese have doubled consump- 
tion in five years^ now drink more 
beer than scke. 

Intemationany beer is too expen¬ 
sive to move in rdation to its 
valoea Where the forei^ market 
is largCy a conqiany can either brew 
locally as Arthur Uuinness does in 
Nigeria and in Engjland—and will 
soon be doing in Malaysia. Or a 
local brewer can brew under 
licence (Guinness in South Africa 
and Japan). Or the beer can be 
transported in bulk and bottled 
locally (Heinekcnsg Carlsberg and 
Guinness in England). 

Trafific in bottled beer is small. In 
draught beer it is even less, 
although this could change as keg 
beer, which has better keeping pro¬ 
perties, becomes more widely 
accepted. 

Not only is there no international 
market in beer but only in some 
heavily branded beers (Guinness, 
Bass, Worthington, Double Dia¬ 
mond, the ^ers), is there even a 
genuine national market in Britain. 
80 the factors deieniiiiiiii| sales, 
prices and costs—ond therrfore die 
profits—of individual brewery 
companies in Britain are a mixture 
of national and regional influences. 

Selling an Image 

The image of beer has been 
glossed up. The pybs have been 
tartedup. The beer it enormously 
better than in die first postwar 


decade. These, recently, have been 
critical factors in beer-selling. 

As consumer spending power rises 
in Britain, brewers face two con¬ 
flicting effects : (i) more consump¬ 
tion of liquor, (2) a switch from 
beer to wine and spirits. The 
second tendency, fortunately for 
brewers, is likely to be damped by 
repeated increases in duty. In the 
past, brewers may have gained 
more from increases in duty on 
wines and spirits than they have 
lost from increases in beer duty. 

Prices and Costs 

It would be virtually impossible 
for the Prices and Incomes Board 
to control beer prices. There arc 
too many breweries, each with 
about a dozen major beers which 
are sold at prices varying from pub 
to pub and bar to bar. Nor do 
brewers act in concert on selling 
prices. Duty takes nearly half the 
selling price: this makes it easier 
for brewers to pass on costs since 
the pri^ortionate increase in sell¬ 
ing price is smaller. But price in¬ 
creases tend to take place most 
when real incomes rise. 

Half the selling price (ex duty) 
is accounted for by wages and raw 
materials. The brewen have been 
Indqr over raw material prices for 
some years. But wages have been 
rising fast: up 7% tms year is one 
estimate. Distribution and bottling 
use far more labour than brewing. 
So brewers have tried to cut down 
handling labour costs by the intro- 
duaion of keg and tank beer. 
The Industiy’s structure has been 
transformed by mergers in the past 
ten years. But the largest brewer, 
AlUied Breweries (Ind Gxipe, 
Tetley, Ansells, Friary Meux, etc.), 
still has only of all pubs. The 
seven largest companies, excluding 



Guinness, have just over half. 
These mergers were expected to 
produce miracles of rationalisation. 
Too much was hoped for too soon. 
Brewers have been spending 
heavily on **below the counter*’ 
equipment. This is partly because 
of new distribution systems, partly 
in order to improve quality and 
keepability. ^ndlng on ** above 
the counter ” furniture and equip¬ 
ment has also been increasing. 
More and more pubs are now 
managed,” not tenanted. Any¬ 
way, brewers cannot allow outlets 
to get scruffy. 

This Year's ^cMunts 

Companies are now reporting on 
the year (or six months) to Sep¬ 
tember. Worst results have come 
from Bass, Mitchells & Butlers; 
being located mainly in the mid¬ 
lands, its labour, costs may have 
increased most.* Watney Mann 
(WM) and Courage Barclay & 
Simonds* (CBS), with similair sorts 
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of trading areas, show a small fall 
(for year) and small rise (for six 
months) respectively. This differ- 
ence may be because CBS is now 
getting rationalisation benefits that 
WM had earlier. Perhaps, too, 
CBS’s policy of concentrating 
brewing at three breweries is 
paying off better than WM’s policy 
of dispersal ” designed to cut 
transport costs. 

Guinness’s brewing profits—ignor¬ 
ing the effect of import surcharges 
—^Imve been no more than just 
maintained, despite success of 
draught Guinness. It’s not clear 
why. Whitbread’s profits have 
increased by 8%. Again it’s not 
clear why. Charrington United 
Breweries report better brewing 
profits (six months to June) but 
much lower earnings from wines 
and spirits. The same trend may 
have hurt WM too, which is also 
big in wines and spirits. Yet 
Allied Breweries, which is even 
more so, did well up to June. 


In Future 

Current brokers’ favourite is Allied 
Breweries, which is now perform¬ 
ing much better than in the first 
(disorganised ?) years of its exis¬ 
tence as a group. Former favour¬ 
ites WM and Bass have both dis¬ 
graced themselves this year. But 
Bass is still second favourite. Whit¬ 
bread and Guinness are the least 
popular. 

With Whitbread, this is under¬ 
standable. The group has been 
built up indiscriminately, with 
scant regard to economies. Any 
small brewery afraid of other large 
brewers was free to join the 
“ umbrella club,” a system by 
which Whitbread took a minority 
stake to protect the small man. 
With Whitbread beers installed, it 
was easy for the small brewery to 


screw a high price out of Whit¬ 
bread for the full takeover, which 
often came subsequently. 
Guinness’s unpopularity is less 
clear cut. The bears say : a brewer 
needs outlets to be successful; 
concentration of ownership of 
outlets is working against Guin- 
nc.ss which has none. But, wi^out 
pul», its return on capital is higher 
than other brewers. Its profits at 
the moment may be temporarily 
depressed by heavy capital expen¬ 
diture on draught Guinness 
gadgetry at new outlets—in the 
new venture into draught beer. 
Whether Guinness’s policy of pub- 
lessness will ultimately pay off is 
still—we think—a very open ques¬ 
tion, stockbrokers notwithstanding. 
No hard and fast choice can be 
made between the other major 
companies. But some groups look 
better bets than others: Bass, 
Mitchells & Butlers and Courage 
Barclay & Simonds and Scottish 
and Newcastle have more closely 
knit trading areas than Charring¬ 
ton United and Watney Mann. 
With all the first three there is 
maybe more scope for pub 
improvement, leading to extra 
sales, than with Watney Mann. 
Brokers Strauss Turnbull raise 
eyebrows at the high prwortion of 
Watney Mann’s—and Wmtbread’s 
-—outlets which arc in rural areas : 
which means high distribution 
costs, small scope for increased 
sales. Strauss Turnbull also point 
out that some brewers (Guinness, 
Bass, Scottish and Newcastle) have 
above average-strength beers. 
These three brewers (plus others 
like Youngs) have therefore more 
elbow room to reduce alcoholic 
strength and so widen margins. 
Brokers W. I. Carr calculate that 
only one major brewery—Scottish 
and Newcastle—has done better 
than the national average since 


BREWERY SHARES 

PriM/ 

••rnlngi Current Dividend 



ratio 

price 

yield 

% 

Allied Breweries 12* 
Bass, Mitchells 


5 3 

a Butlers 

11 

10/4ft 

5-2 

Watney Monn 

11 

16/4i 

14/4i 

5 2 

Whitbread 'A‘ 
Charrinoton 

lOi* 

5-6 

United 

Courage Barclay 

12 

13/11 

5-7 

& Sintonds 
Scottiah and 

13 

21/3 

5-6 

Newcastle 

13 

5S/6 

5-0 

Guinneaa 

Truman 

16 

18/6 

5-7 

Hanbury 

Vaux end 

13 

28/3 

46 

Associated 

12 

B7/- 

4 9 

Hancock 

12 

90/- 

3-6 

J.W.Csmsron 

13 

17/0 

40 

Hull Bfswsry 
Youngs 


24/- 

4>1 

13ft 

112/6 

3.6 

*£ti/nut9d. B§$m/ an Uftarim figurn. 


1938; while four—Allied, Courm, 
Guinness, Whitbread—^have falra 
short by 20% or more. So theco’a 
a growing interest in small brew¬ 
eries, on trading prospects as well 
as takeover hopes. Truman Han- 
bury is a common favourite. 
William Hancock in South Wales 
is another. Operating in a devd- 
opment district or near one, is not 
necessarily a disadvantage ; indeed 
the smaller pressure on costs could 
outweigh the diminished buoyancy 
of sales. Areas where unemploy¬ 
ment has been significant but is 
now falling could be the most inter¬ 
esting areas. This theory points 
to north cast England—^which may 
anyway be due for a special boost 
from North Sea gas. And so to 
brewers J. W. Cameron (in Hartle¬ 
pool), Vaux (in Sunderhind), 
Scottish and Newcastle, and the 
small Hull Brewery. 

With its eye on the table of price 
earnings ratios, The Economist 
would select Bass, Mitchelb & 
Buders from among the large 
brewers at current prices, and 
William Hancock and Vaux frmn 
the small ones. 


YIELDS COMfWRED 
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Economic development in Asia is bringing banking and information services of The 

higher living standards to these young people Chartered Bank and its subsidiary, The 

and to the vast population of that continent. Eastern Bank Limited. The combined 

Demand for an ever increasing range of organisation of the two banks comprises one 

merchandise is steadily rising. If you are hundred and thirty branches in twenty-seven 

interested in trade with these expanding territories extending from the Eastern 

markets, you arc invited to avail yourself of the Mediterranean to the Pacifre Ocean. 

THE CHARTERED BANK 

(Incorporated lijr Royal CJiartrr, 1B33) 

HEAD OFFICE: 38 BISIIOPSGATE, LONDON, E,C.« 

West End, Londm bramh: s Rfi>ent Stmt, London, iS.jr./ • Offuxs in th§ United Kingdom 
also at Afanrfuster and LitmiHsol, in Cemany at Hamburg and in the United Stales at Jfew Tork and San Francisco 

The Eastern Bank Limited head office: 3 a 3 crosby sq.uare, London, E.as 

i^Bo^ted BaiikBi The Irano British Bank (Incorporatcudm Iran) • Allahabad Bank Limited (Incorporated in India) 

The Commercial Bank S.A.L. (Incorporated in Libya) • The Chartered Bank of London (Incorporated in CSalifomia) 
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Private Profit, Public Interest 

One motive force behind the Companies Bill now being drafted is nothing 
grander than the desiie by the Labour Party to embarrass companies 
that make financial contributions to the Conservative Party. But the bill 
could serve a very useful purpose if it takes its cue from some present 
City radicalism to enact some needed reforms in company finance. 


‘‘d corporation has received a privilege from the state and 
in return for that privilege it can be submitted to such rules 
as may seem necessary to protect both its members and the 
public^ 

A LABOUR government, wishing to write a really radical 
Companies Act into the statute book, could do worse 
than follow the above words, written forty years ago by that 
noted conservative. Sir William Houldsworth, in bis History 
of English Law. But in the century or so since incorporation 
became the business norm, the men who run companies have 
grown increasingly removed from the shareholders who own 
them; and the centra] problem of company law has become 
the state of communications between the two. Many direc¬ 
tors have identified themselves with the company to a degree 
that disturbed even the emollient Jenkins Committee. This 
was set up six years ago, just after the 1959 election ; it 
reported in 1962 ; and nothing has been done to enact its 
main recommendations since. Yet during these last three years 
of waiting, the climate of opinion has swung firmly in the 
radical direction. The lead has been bravely given by the 
London Stock Exchange, in its requirements for Companies 
that raise capital through it, and insistently supported by fact- 
hungry share analysts. 

There has, further, been an important shift in intellectual 
attitudes among those in the centre of the political spectrum. 
Lack of enterprise among a board of directors is now equated 
much more firmly than it would have been a few years ago 
with its failure to make sufficient profits. That private cor¬ 
porate profit is the only satisfactory test in the allocation of 
scarce capital and resources in the private sector is now equally 
widely accepted. The safeguarding of the interests of society 
and employees is a matter for public not private hands— 
particularly as consideration of factors other than profits can 
so often be a screen for fuzzy thinking or mere incompetence. 
Again, in the last three years it has become clear that any 
discussion of planning, of regions, prices, or incomes 
depends on the full facts of economic life being available to 
the public; and that an important part of the facts are (or 


rather should be) conuined in the commercial accounts of the 
private sector of the economy. 

Shareholders are interested only in the companies they can 
own, those with equity capital quoted on the Stock Exchange. 
But the considerations of public interest apply to what might 
be called companies of public economic importance, even if 
they are not owned by the public, but by a small number of 
private individuals or by an overseas parent company. Know¬ 
ledge about Vauxhall is as important as knowledge about 
Lcyland. Absence of information about these companies will 
become more anomalous as public companies are pushed 
further into the goldfish bowl. A rather different problem 
is posed by the small private companies; there are over 
400,000 of these in Britain, but they matter less to the 
economy than one-tenth the number of public companies. 
The use of small private companies to avoid personal taxation 
has been on the wane since the 1965 Finance Act, but they 
still present many problems: in general they are too easy and 
cheap to form, and impossible to discipline as there are so 
many still used too freely. However the law concerned with 
them is almost a separate problem. Perhaps Britain should 
follow the German example and have a separate body of law 
for them and another for the rest. What this article is con¬ 
cerned with is the public accountability of any company that 
is of substantial economic interest to the public. 

There arc four main headings under which reforms should 
be considered: (a) regular information about the company's 
activity, earnings and assets ; (b) information about its owner¬ 
ship ; (c) the proper auditing procedures to be followed ; and 
(d) the general position of the directors. In all these cases 
there arc powerful and legitimate interests which will say 
that no further intrusion by the state is desirable: the stock 
exchanges and rhe accountancy profession can point to recent 
progress they themselves have inspired and assure any govern¬ 
ment that more is to come. But the government can plead in 
return that it is asking for information, not power: that, as 
a French philosopher said " Je n*impose rien, je ne propose 
rien^ fexpose** Which is enough—in most cases. And to be 
fair to members of the Jenkins committee, their majority 
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and minority reports together do provide a reasonable basis 
from which to start. 

Disclosure 

Here the Stock Exchange needs legal support in battles 
against recalcitrant boards of directors—either from a new 
Companies Act^ or from an unwelcome permanent body on 
the lines of the Securities and Exchange Commission in the 
United States. Progress so far has been enough to make 
people realise how much is to be gained from further advance: 
in particular the spate of meaningful interim statements from 
major companies during the last year has provided a much 
more reliable and up to date account of what is actually hap¬ 
pening to company profits than we had before. It is also an 
obvious help to the Prices and Incomes Board. 

So the needs become obvious: compulsory disclosure of 
turnover, assets and profits divided into industrial and 
geographical groups —^precisely the aims of present Stock 
Exchange regulations. The geographical breakdown is especi¬ 
ally imporunt outside Britain, to permit meaningful discussion 
of the true value and profitability of individual overseas invest¬ 
ments by British companies. Another new requirement should 
be for income from trade investments to be shown separ¬ 
ately from those investments not held as an essential part 
of the business. Equally on the assets side, to add to the 
present information on the market value of all quoted invest¬ 
ments, an up-to-date estimate of the value of unquoted 
investments: any rational guesstimate would be better than 
the nominal values so frequently and misleadingly given at 
the moment. As regards a company’s main assets, no real 
reason was ever adduced before the Jenkins committee why 
there should not be compulsory disclosure of present-day 
market value of fixed property assets : a reasonably accurate 
one is almost certainly available for any building from the 
valuation given for Insurance purposes. There should be 
separate values for freehold and leasehold properties. 

Jenkins was rather pussyfooting about exemptions from dis¬ 
closure. There is no sector of the economy on which less 
light is regularly shed than the rdative profit performances 
of the major clearing banks. Proper public discussion of their 
future role in the country’s financial life or of their real value 
at times of takeover (the National Bank is a current examjde) 
is impossible without disclosure. All banking depends on con¬ 
fidence : but it is flapdoodle to say that confidence can best be 
maintained by allowing unprofitable banks to tell white lies 
in their accounts. Anyway on the other side several small 
private merchant banks have gone bankrupt since Jenkins 
reported, without shaking the banking structure of the coun¬ 
try. The major merchant and clearing banks have nothing 
to lose from disclosure: while the public would be better 
protected from marginal operators by facts rather than mys¬ 
tique. Exemptions for the accounts of banks, insurance and 
shipping companies should be ended. 

Ownership 

Here, in one respect at least, the Jenkins committee was 
less radical than its predecessor, the Cohen committee, which^ 
had wanted revelation of beneficial ownership of more than 
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I per cent of the equity qf a company: this was deemed 
to be too low for administrative convenience, and Jenkins 
thought a suitable figure might be lo per cent. While adminis¬ 
trative convenience is no argument against shareholders' in¬ 
terest, a balance has to be struck. This could sensibly be 
compulsory annual revelation in the accounts of beneficial 
ownership hidden under nominee names at lo per cent, but 
with a vital corollary: that further changes (i.e. new sales or 
purchases) should be revealed when they amount to more than 
I per cent of the equity. It is the movement in holdings 
that constitutes the nerve-centre of market worries about 
movements in share prices before take-overs or other events. 
The criteria for movement in shareholdings, in other words, 
should be much more stringent than for the static holdings. 
In addition, particulars of movement should be registered 
more quickly (say within a month of their occurrence) than 
with static holdings. And this sterner criterion should apply 
to all ‘"insider"" transactions, by directors, their relatives, 
nominees or associates. 

The issue of non-voting shares is now forbidden by the 
London Stock Exchange and the existing ones might be 
allowed to fade away over the generations were it not that 
a way round the ban has been found: this is to issue shares in 
a subsidiary company of a group which is itself controlled by a, 
minority of voting shares. Mr Clore used this method by 
issuing shares in British Shoe Corporation (controlled by the 
small voting capital of Sears Holdings) to take over Lewis's 
Investment Trust. The only effective counter will be for 
someone—the law if the Stock Exchange will not—to ban 
the issue of such shares which are in practice helpless even 
though not formally voteless. 

One other point: the legalising of no par value shares was 
recommended by the Gedge Committee twelve years ago: it 
is never too late for the government to take notice of commis¬ 
sions’ reports. 


Auditors 

It is a moot point whether reform here should be for the 
accountancy pr^ession or the law. Certainly, a number of 
the reforms needed would be diflBcult to embody in legisla¬ 
tion. On the other hand most auditors would undoubtedly 
prefer to have their position defined as precisely as possible: 
this strengthens their position vis k vis recalcitrant clients. 
The most obvious objection now is that the auditor is nearly 
always the dog who harks last. He normally appears on the 
company’s premises some weeks after the year-end; even 
then he can only communicate with the shareholders when 
the accounts are circulated. This can be any time up to nine 
months later, or later still in some circumstances if the direc¬ 
tors have an excuse. Interim figures are not audited. They 
should be. This would put the auditors into every company 
twice a year. They should also be allowed to circularise 
members on their own initiative before the publication of 
accounts if they have any reason to believe that the directors 
are not being entirely frank with their shareholders. 

No doubt auditors would resist having such general, widely 
defined, responsibilities thrust upon them. Some sort of move 
in this direction is desirable nevertheless and a compromise 
could be agreed between the profession and the government. 
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' Similarly public company auditors ought to be gently prodded 
towards an annual management efficiency audits giving the 
accountancy profession time to adjust itself. Auditing of large 
companies nowadays is anyway largely a matter of installing 
and checking the operation of the company's system of internal 
control. It is only a step from this towards a check on the 
efficiency of management itself. Most of the larger account¬ 
ing firms already have management consultancy departments. 
The smaller firms would have to follow suit or stick to auditing 
private companies. 

Directors 

Not just their pay, although directors' service contracts 
should be set out clearly in the published accounts each year 
if they are tied in any way to profits. Shareholders would be 
unwise to allow remuneration to be tied to gross profits, which 
can be geared up by large scale takeovers on favourable terms: 
but this is probably not a matter for legislation. A better way 
to give incentives to directors is by stock options, which, even 
with capital gains tax, are more effective inducements. 

But probably the most important action the law might 
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take is to limit the power of directors at the time of a takeover. 
Too often the interests of shareholders have been overridden 
by the narrower interests of directors acting as trustees for 
their own job security, or for a vague, national, local or indus¬ 
trial interest. So in the event of a takeover bid, the issue 
might be decided by a two-thirds (or even greater) majority 
of those shareholdings which are not in any way linked to the 
board of directors, whether as personal shareholdings or by 
control of pension funds, etc. But there would have to be a 
legal minimum of acceptances possibly a quarter or more of 
the total capital. Extreme though this measure would be, 
there seems no other way of bringing home to the directors 
of family-controlled companies the fact that quotation brings 
responsibilities as well as opportunities. 

But control by shareholders—and the public—^will be 
infinitely easier anyway once regular figures arc made public 
showing how well companies are doing in their main fields of 
activity in comparison with their competitors. This is a field 
where Mr Wilson's government really does have an oppor¬ 
tunity to sweep away the cobwebs which impede the advance 
to industrial efficiency which it is always talking about. Strong 
sunlight has always washed whiter than white. 


Unwinding Swiss Watches 


Cosy, controlled, traditionalist, complacent 
—tms, the bankers of Zurich know very 
well, is the sorry lot not of yet another 
British industry but of their own once proud 
Swiss watchmalkers. But eleventh hour 
changes are on the way 

Geneva 

W ITH all the caution of a craftsman opening the back of 
a timepiece that is ancient, complex, delicate but still 
ticking on, the Swiss government at the end of this year will 
start to liberalise the Statut Juridique de VHorlogerie Suisse, 
Back in 1961 the federal parliament agreed to a new Watch 
Statute,” committing it to progressive relaxation of the restric¬ 
tions that have embraced the Swiss watch industry since the 
thirties in a tight and well-armoured corset. • As from 
December 31, 1965, the relaxation begins in earnest. Not 
all Swiss watchmakers are likely to enjoy it. 

The big new abandonment of control-cum-protection is that 
from the end of this month freedom of establishment ” will 
begin. Since 1937 no new firm has been allowed to set up 
in the industry without government approval; and not many 
have got that approval. The other tight restrictions imposed 
in 1937—which said that a watch firm must get government 
permission before changing its specialism, or before adding 
.new specialisms, or even before taking on more than a certain 
number of workers—nominally disappeared with the 1961 
legislation. But there was no great rush to take advantage 
of these first relaxations. Accustomed to a situation in which 
the government has worked closely with the industry's trade 
associations, most firms just went on as before. 

From 1966 on, this frozen structure of the industry should 
at last begin to melt. New firms will be able to set up. 


perhaps with foreign capital. Although five American watch 
firms are in already, Switzerland is not at present a very 
welcoming host to ndw foreign investors even in less sensitive 
sectors. More interesting, and the source of more conjecture 
in the industry, are the changes that could occur within the 
existing watch industry. It is under severe pressure of com¬ 
petition in its world export markets from countries with 
larger-scale production units. And even its inner sanctum 
of extreme precision in timekeeping has been breached from 



outside by technological innovation—which might have been 
Swiss, but through Swiss conservatism happens to be 
American. 

During the last thirty years of control, the different com¬ 
partments of the Swiss watch industry have remained pretty 
watertight. A dozen or so manufacturers make complete 
watches, led by a handful of the industry’s great names— 
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the biggest and most internationally advertised are not neces¬ 
sarily the industry’s absolute upper crust,'but above a certain 
level these top makers tend to specialise in particular styles 
of watch. These firms make their own ibauches (the top 
and bottom plates of the movement and the train of gears and 
pinions within), and some or all of the other components. 

Then come well over 500 etabUsseurs, who assemble 
watches from components that they buy in. Ancillary to 
these producers of finished watches are a clutch of com¬ 
ponent suppliers. All the factories producing ebauches for 
the jewelled lever watch trade are owned by one holding 
company, Ebauches SA. And ASUAG, a hdding company 
own^ by the Swiss government and the banks,- owns 
Ebauches SA and UBAH, a group controlling the production 
of balance wheels and hair springs. 

Ancillary, in their turn, to component makers as well as 
manufacturers come the makers of the specialised machine 
tools and the cams and cutting tools used in the industry. 
These are machine tools of intense precision ; for many years 
only Switzerland produced them. Even the watch 
''dresses,’* or cases, need specialised press tools. This is 
the area of the industry where some of the most effective 
government controls still operate ; some will go on operating 
until 1971. Traditionally, the export of blueprints, com¬ 
ponents, jigs and tools for watchmaking has been forbidden 
except by special permission; and the same has applied to 
the export of specialised machine tools for watchmaking. For 
example, when Britain wanted to set up a watch industry 
after the war, behind a "key industry duty", Switzerland 
agreed only to let it hire, not to buy, some specialised tools. 

It limited Britain to tools that would permit nunufacture 
of the simpler " pin lever" watches; and exacted its price 
in a larger quou for imports of higher quality Swiss watches. 
But, inevitably, the cmtrols engendered evasion ; some Swiss 
machines were smuggled out, copied, and even improved, as 
the basis of watch industries in other countries. Today, some 
Swiss manufacturers even import Japanese machine tools. 

W ATERTIGHT RS their own chronometers, the Swiss watch 
industry has remained comfortably conservative; as a 
government report informed parliament last year, " it waited 
too long to adapt itself to the new conditions ". Employment 
is at a peak (20 per cent of it foreign labour) and unemploy¬ 
ment is unknown. Switzerland accounted for 43 per cent of 
world watch output in 1964, compared with 50 per cent in 
1937. In exports, which take no less than 97 per cent of total 
production, the industry’s performance may seem to have 
been fairly impressive. The value of Swiss watch exports 
was 1,^30 million Swiss francs (£133 million) last year, against 
Fr 730 million in 1930. But watch exports have not risen as 
fast as Swiss exports generally. Moreover, while Switzerland 
is still the world’s dominant watch exporter, its share fell in 
1964 to 73 per cent of the world total against 87 per cent in 
1962. Watches today account for 14 per cent of Switzer¬ 
land’s merchandise exports, against 19 per cent in 1937. 

Export controls on machines and components will not 
end completely until 1971, though there may be many exemp¬ 
tions in the meantime. And compulsory technical supervision 
of watches and movements will go on until 1971 too. More¬ 
over, not all the controls affecting this industry are govern- ^ 
mentd. There are a skem of agreements governing the ' 


internal transactions of differ|nt parts of it. In theory these 
too are coming to an end; in practice it remains to lx seen 
how effectively the industry’s behaviour will alter. The 
Fdddration d’Horlogerie is in process of setting up an admin¬ 
istrative company, with a capital of Fr 20 million, in order 
to assist the process of concentration and to uke up invest¬ 
ments in watch manufacture abroad. Managements of the top 
watch companies are pretty convinced of the need for change. 
The opposition comes from skilled watchmakers themselves, 
many eff them small businessmen running their own work¬ 
shops. As one of them put it," My grandfather was a watch¬ 
maker, my father was a watchmaker, I am a watchmaker, I 
don’t see why my son shouldn’t be a watchmaker too ’’1 

I N top quality "conventional’’ watches, Swiss makes are 
still unrivalled. But the standard jewelled lever Swiss 
watch has to meet strong compedtion from American, Russian 
and Japanese watches of comparable quality, made in far 
larger, mass-production plants. In Switzerland there are 
550 firms turning out 48 million finished watches. In the 
United States, Timex alone makes 12 million a year, and in 
Japan the 12 million produced come from only four firms; 
Russia produces 20-25 million watches and clocks a year, but 
is still having trouble establishing itself in western markets. 
A number of Swiss firms, such as Omega and Rolex, are 
learning the obvious lesson that they need to concentrate into 
stronger units, by amalgamation or working arrangements 
(e.g. joint buying). Omega has brought together Tissot, 
Lemania, Marc Favre, Rayville and Langendorf into the 
Society Suisse pour I’lndustrie Horlogtee SA, a holding com¬ 
pany covering the manufacture of watches of all grades. 

Not all Swiss watches, however, are now convendonat; and 
in time perhaps none will be able to afford to be. It was a 
Swiss engineer, Herr Hetzel, who invented the electronic 
"diapason" vibrator that controls the Bulova Accutron 
watch and that replaces the mechanical hairspring and escape¬ 
ment; Swiss manufacturers turned the idea down, and it 
took the American Bulova company to recognise its value. 
Now there are two separate teams working in Swiss labora¬ 
tories on different approaches to an electronic watch. Bulova 
seems to have the diapason principle perfectly covered with 
patents that still have nearly ten years to run. 

Some Swiss makers believe that the dectronic watch has 
still to be perfected, and that it will be Switzerland that 
perfects it. But Japan too is after an electronic watch, and 
one that can be made cheaply. Once one can be made 
cheaply, its readily-reproducible accuracy may make 
anachronisdc the wtele structure of miniature precision 
engineering that goes into the finest clockwork chronometersy 
and thus into the inner heart of traditional Swiss watchmaking 
skill. This technological onslaught will strike first at the 
upper class of the Swiss industry, which makes " registered 
chronometers" of very high precision, rather than at the 
makers of standard or cheaper watches. " In ten years we 
shall all have given up the conventional movement ”, said a 
director of one of the great-name makers in Geneva recently. 
Not all Swiss watchmakers have time to be sentimental about 
this. Many of them are too busy trying to lead this outflank¬ 
ing of the movement themsdves. Others are still resisting 
change well past the elevditb hour. 
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TRADE AND PAYMENTS 

Only Half Way 


G overnment back-patting over the Nov¬ 
ember trade returns was understand¬ 
able. A further rise in sales abroad 
trimmed the visiUe deficit in Britain’s 
payiiMts accounts for the third month 
running. Eiports last month were within 
an ace of their all-time high of July. Tlie 
trade gap, seasonally-adjusted, was down 
to £x 7 million, against an average of 
£26 million over the previous ten months 
and an average of ^45 million a month 
last year. It was all very gratifying as far 
as it went. The trouble is that it may go 
no further. The signs are multiplying that, 
on present policies, the authorities wiU only 
just achieve their original target of roughly 
halving the basic deficit on current and 
long-tenn capital account this year, to 
^400 million. ( A few weeks ago they 
looked well ahead of schedule.) The tough 
fact is that it may not be possible to close 
the gap entirely in 1966 without further 
deflationary measures—which could them¬ 
selves cause urgent pressure for reflation 


in 1967, when the payments balances ought 
to start generating surpluses in order to 
begin repaying debt. 

The most wortmg trend to emertt from 
the recent run of trade figures is the per¬ 
sistently high level of imports—also dose 
to a record last month. For the first deven 
months of the year imports have actuaUy 
been a little above their average for 1964. 
And in the seven months since the reduc¬ 
tion in the import surcharge they have been 
over 2} per cent above the 1964 average. 

Clearly the import surcharge at 10 per 
cent, with further reductions ahead, is not 
an overwhelming deterrent. It has appar¬ 
ently held down imports of textiles, paper 
and board, iron and steel and also some 
finished consumer goods. But it has not 
visibly stemmed the rise in imports of 
capital goods and chemicals. More funda¬ 
mentally, the buoyancy of imports must 
also reflect the surprising resilience of the 
domestic economy. The import figures 
reinforce the employment statistics as 


pointers to continued gradual growth, in¬ 
stead of recession. 

At the same time there are indications 
that, after a shai^ spurt in the third quarter, 
the rise In Britain’s exports is slowing some- 
whatr In the three months September- 
Kovember exports averaged not quite i per 
cent above their level in June-August—and 
this came almost entiidy in ships and air¬ 
craft. Still, over the first eleven months of 
the year as a whole this was not bad: 7 pet 
cent above the average for the comparable 
period of last year. But it was less than the 
gains of Britain’s rivals—exports of all 
members of the Organisation for Economic 
Co-operation and Development will prob¬ 
ably be up 9 per cent on 1964 this year. 
Moreover, Britain’s own particular markets 
have been growing still faster, by 12 per 
cent in the first half of the year. A^ittedly, 
since June the gap between this country’s 
potential and actual performance un¬ 
doubtedly narrowed, at least in the third 
quarter. The more recent slackening in the 
growth of exports may reflect not a sudden 
weakening in Britain’s competitiveness but 
rather some softening in the overseas 
verting markets. But that is hardly much 
comfort for 1966. 


KEY INDICATORS 


THE BRITISH ECONOMY I unemployment 


LABOUR MARKET 

Unemploymont no longer falling 
in the month to December 6th. And 
vacancies slightly fewer. But no 
sign yet of any real slackening in the 
labour situation. By and large, there 
has been little underlying change in 
either unemployment or vacancies 
over the last six months. 


EXTERNAL TRADE 

Gap Mrrowad again. 

November's retgr||g were good. 

But imports remain veTy high and the 
growth of exports is slackening. 


RETAIL PRICES 

inerpasa of nearly ^ par cant 
in November mairily reflected 
seasonal increases in the prices of 
coal and eggs. 
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The latest guesstimate by the National 
Institute of Economic and Social Research, 
that Britain's trade deficit might be roughly 
£190 million next year—against a prohabk 
X295 million diis year and £534 million in 
1964—^looks reasonable. It is, as it hap¬ 
pens, bang on the annual rate implied by 
the November trade ^p. But the Insti¬ 
tute's guesses on invisibles and long-term 
capital account, sadly, now look too optx- 
mistic. Certainly for this year. The Bank 
of England has carefully braced the public 
for a shock on both accounts for the third 
quarter in its latest quarterly bulletin. 


Nopt All is Revealed 

M atched against this disappointingly 
limited recovery in the basic balance 
is the news that the recovery in sterling 
and the reserves has still more ground to 
make up than was believed hitherto. The 
Bank of England now discloses that during 
August it not only ran through the last of 
the $750 million swap credit with the 
Federal Reserve, but needed to extend this 
by a hitherto undisclosed £50 million 
($140 million). This was no doubt incor¬ 
porated in the new-style central banking 
credit arrangements announced on Septem¬ 
ber loth, by when the market tide had 
mercifully turned, enabling this £50 million 
to be repaid early in September.” 

Further repayments followed in October 
and Noveml^r; though none is likely this 
month unless Britain unexpectedly defers 
its annual debt service on the long-term 
North American loans. Very roughly 
therefore, Britain will be seeing 1965 out 
with its reserves still only about at the level 
of Its short-term and medium-term dollar 
liabilities. But it is now clear that, at 
the end-August nadir, these ” net ” reserves 
were very substantially negative, with 
owned reserves of under $2,600 million, 
against debts totalling nearly $3400 million 
(m which $2,500 million to the International 
Monetary Fund and the Swiss, and $890 
million to the Federal Reserve). 

Some more cheering information in the 
Bank Bulletin shows tluit appreciation of 
Britain's investments in Wall Street and 
elsewhere permitted a slight strengthening 
in Britain's small total net creditor position 
between end-1962 and end-1964, despite 
the current deficit (i.e. international dis- 

How wrong can we be? 
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’ AUowing lor July's special receipt of £41 million from 
Gfirmany end August’s special loan payments of £14 
million 
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saving) recorded for these two years. But 
as the Bank prc^rly comments, one can¬ 
not draw much comfort from these buoyant 
long-tenn assets when the ratio of short¬ 
term liahilities to short-term assets has been 
so considerably increased.” 

It is not easy for outsiders, with their 
limited knowledge, to question official tac¬ 
tics in the presentation of these nowadays 
totally malleable gold figures. But tins 
summer's manipuktions are not easy to 
rationalise. The accompanying table ^ows 
how, once again, the martet vasdy under¬ 
estimated the real reserve drain in August, 
just as it had in June—so that the total 
June-August drain of ^440 million was not 
far short of the near disaster of November- 
December, 1964. Most of this August 
haemorrhage must have been si^ered in the 
first few da3^ of the month, when as the 
Bank bulletin acknowledges, speculation 
was renewed by revelation of a £$0 million 
reserve loss for July. Yet, as the table 
shows, the true drain in July was consider¬ 
ably smaller than in the preceding (and 
following) month, so it is not obvious why 
at this delicate psychological stage the 
Treasury showed a gold loss twice as 
large. 

A 

This issue of the Bank of England bulletin 
is another impressive contribution to clear 
financial analysis. It would have been better 
still but for a narrow-minded and apparently 
political excision by the Treasury of an 
article on a delicate but entirely legitimate 
subject. 

LONDON TRANSPORT 

Who Foots the Bill? 

T ue London Transport Board is in a 
spot—and the latest fare increases do 
little to help. The Board is supposed to 
make a surplus of £4 million each year 
after meeting interest charges and allowing 
for depreciation on an historic cost basis. 
In 196^ the actual surplus achieved was 
£2.1 million. Last year it dropped to £1.3 
million. This year, in which a rise in fares 
was d^erred in return for a Government 
promise to make up the revenue, it will just 
about break even. In 1966, costs are exac¬ 
ted to move up by at least £6 million. The 
fare increases just announced, which will 
come into force on January 16, should bring 
in £5 million. By the end of next year, 
therefore, the Board will be in the red. Hie 
outlook beyond is blacker still; in about 
two years it will have begun paying interest 
on the money loaned to build the Victoria 
Line. 

Little can be done to reduce costs. 
Higher wages bills, falliim revenues as cars 
take more and more traffic, the difficulties 
caused by traffic congestion, all push them 
up and none of these is amenable to radical 
solutions in the short-term. Less in¬ 
efficiency in LTB's management would be 
welcome on other ftores, but would not, 
immediatelv at least, do much for costs. 
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This leaves two options. One, favoured 
by the Dejpartment of Economic Affairs, by 
Buchanamtes and by Labour MP.s in 
marginal London constituencies, is subsi- 
di^. These are probably inevitable at some 
point, but when they do come in it will be 
unportant to get two things right. First, 
the money should not come direct from the 
Exchequer, as this year's subsidy has done, 
because Welsh farmers and Clydeside 
dockers rightly object to dibbihg in to help 
the already pampered Londoner. Secondly, 
the subsidies should be earmarked for and 
scaled to particular jobs such as maintaining 
country bus services or building new tubes, 
and not used for blanket defiat reduction. 

The other way out is even higher fares. 
The problem here is diminishing returns. 
When fares went up by 14 per cent in 1964, 
only a 9 per cent increase in revenue re¬ 
sulted, because so many people began to 
walk, or take a shorter journey or share a 
car. The Board is therefore reluctant to 
push up its fares too far and is inclined to 
believe that the practical limit will have 
been reached when the minimum fare goes 
up another 50 per cent and becomes 6d. 
Outside the Board there is some suspicion 
of calculations based on past experiences, 
particularly if the option of coming by car 
is becoming more bothersome all the time. 
On the whole, the Ministry is in this camp, 
and will thus—^gingerly—^try to keep fares 
moving up. Provided the LTB is not then 
allowed to sit back complacently clawing in 
the extra revenue, this is the right thing 
to do. 


CAR INDUSTRY INQUIRY 

Light in Dark Pieces 

M r scamp has bdied his name. He 
and his colleagues have made an 
impressive job of the first report the 
Motor Industry Joint Labour Council. 
Much of what they have revealed about con¬ 
ditions in the Rover Comity's factory at 
Solihull is not news, but is still valuable. 
The major problem on the management side 
was inability to establish proper lines of 
communicauqp through union offidab wiffi 
the workers. 'The union men ladted time 
and space to report back to members—thus 
creating stoppages” which were in fact 
no more than shop-floor meetings. On the 
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BARCLAYS 
IN THE USA 

'High levels of industrisi production end con¬ 
sumer spending, record corporete earnings 
and expanding capital investment backed by 
high employment and rising wages have 
contributed to the now widely held view that 
expansion will continue throughout 1966/ 
This opinion is comprehensively discussed in 
the recently published report by our Economic 
Intelligence Department. The report, copies of 
which can be obtained from any of our 
branches or from one of our specialised 
Foreign branches listed below, also includes 
a special supplement on California with an 
assessment of U.K. export prospects in this 
State. We in Barclays have a special interest 
here, following the opening earlier this month 
BARCLAYS BANK OF CAUFORHUk in San Francisco. 
Also in San Francisco are the offices of Barclays 
Pacific Representative together with an 
agency of Barclays Bank D.C.O., while in 
New York we heve a Barclays Representative 
and two branches of Barclays Bank D.C.O. 

London: Chief Foreign Branch. 

168 Fenchurch Street, EC3 

West End Foreign Branch; 1 Pall Mall East. SW1 

Foreign Branches also at; Birmingham. 

Bradford, Bristol, Cardiff, Ipswich, Liverpool. 

Luton, Manchester. Newcastle upon Tyne. 
Nottingham, Reading and Southampton 



BARCLAYS BANK 

Money is our business—throughout the worid 


IN AUSTRALIA 



The possibllitleii of portfolio 

Investment. In Australia is a subject rawioiAsr 

of consideiable Interest in the United ^ 

Kingdom. To provide Rulbovilalive 
InfoimatJon A.N.Z. Bank has published a 
68 page booklet ‘TnveHtment in Australja" which deals in 
some detail with such matters as .. • 


Avssust tf IsvsitmMi 
SssurftlM fir portfsHsi 
Trsds f r dirsct Invsitiiitiil 
Isvsitmsnt Intelllfsnss 
irsksrsfSi My, Isxalisn tnd txchsn|s cs ntrsl 
ServicN for inveitors and companisi 
Copies are acailabie. free on request. 

AUSTMLIA AND NEW ZEALAND BANN LIHinD 

Head Office: 71 Cornhill. London, E.C.3. Telephone: AVEnue 1381. 

Over 1000 Branches and Airencles. 
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As one of Japan’s top ranking importers and export* 
ers, Nissho maintains a network of branch offices in 
over fifty of the world’s principal trade centers. In 
every office you’ll find an experienced Nissho trade 
expert whose job it is to make your business his busi¬ 
ness. He is backed by an efficient, flexible organiza¬ 
tion active in a wide range of commercial and manu¬ 
facturing enterprises., 


Are you planning to initiate or expand your overseas 
business operations? Whatever your business—be It 
ships, metals, machinery, textiles, foods or general 
commodities —Nissho's world-wide capability can help 
you deal more effectively in the international market¬ 
place. Your local Nissho representative has all the de¬ 
tails. Why not have a talk with him sometime soon. It 
could well be the most profitable chat you’ll ever have. 


« General Importers & Exporters 

1HE NISSHO calf Dl 

London Offica; 40 naiiOBjiall St. London K C. 2. Tal: NATipnal 499 1J8_ Cables: NISSHOCONV LO NDON EC2_ Hnn d 


Miqa-jlii ku. Osaka. Japan 
TOKYO. Overseas Off 


Cables: NISSHOCONY OSAKA 
ficos located in Paris, Barcelona, Milan. Antwerp, 


_______ _ . Cables: 

Athens and 45 other major citie4 throughout the world. 


Tokyo Offlco'^okyo BookIKalken Bldg., Chlyoda-kii, Tokyo. Japan 
I, Cisboo, r ■ -. * 
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union side, there is cbe usual talc of in¬ 
ability to control shop stewards and the 
remoteness of the national bargaining 
machinery for the engineering industry from 
what is happening on the shop floor. 

Impartial publicity of the kind provided 
by this report helps enormously. It forces 
the unions to discipline their stewards. It 
helps the upper (and generally more en¬ 
livened) levels of management to deal 
with the bowler hatted Stalinists among 
foremen in so many Midland factories. But 
possibly the most important lessoii of this 
particular inquiry is to give the lie to an 
old motor adage: that all workers in the 
Midlands were automatically adept at mak¬ 
ing motors, and it was only removal else¬ 
where that spelt an immediate drop in pro¬ 
ductivity. At Rover, the troubles came 
among new entrants to the industry, who 
were working on the Rover 2000 in one of 
the best new assembly plants in Europe, and 
not in the old cramped wartime plant mak¬ 
ing Land Rovers. Tliis problem of training 
men new to car assembly now faces the 
motor industry whether it expands capacity 
in the Midlands or anywhere else. Which 
demolishes the industry’s main excuse for 
net moving to development districts. Mr 
Scamp and his colleagues have now moved 
in to the British Motor Corporation’s works 
at Longbridge, to the murky world of 
those who deliver cars—and the best hopes 
of those interested in the future prosperity 
of the British motor industry goes with 
them. 


CORPORATION TAX 

An Afn&rican hUemma 

B ritain has still not sorted out the 

national complications arising from its 
new corporate tax arrangements. These 
necessitated renegotiation of double tax- 
adon treaties with other countries ; and the 
key negotiations now in process with the 
United States have been watched with some 
foreboding in a number of quarters in the 
Gty. The Inland Revenue itself is keep¬ 
ing its lips tighdy sealed. The negotiators 
are now running into an at least adn^istra- 
tive deadline. Unless agreement is reached 
by January ist, America will automadcally 
raise its withholding tax on dividends paid 
to British investors from its present 
<<treaty” rate of 15 per cent to its 
'^statutory” 30 per cent. This would 
admittedly invdve more tnconvemence than 
ultimate financial loss for British diare- 
holders, since in the first place, the addi¬ 
tional American tax will be largely offset 
against British tax in the grossing-up 
process ; and seocmdly the additional Afri¬ 
can tax should itself almost oerudnly be 
refunded throng retrospective provisions 
when agreement is finally readied. Equally, 
should no agreement be reached before the 
start of Britain’s new fiscal year on April 
6ch, British withholdmg tax on dividends 
paid to investois in America w 91 be 
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deducted at the full standard rate tax of 
41; per cent. 

The offidals ccnccrucd still hope that 
agreement is not too far off; but there are 
undoubtedly some real conflicts. America, 
as a net exporter of private capital itself, 
has traditionally favoured low rates of with¬ 
holding tax; and the 15 per cent rate on 
portfolio investment has been recommended 
by the Organisation for Ecoaomic Co-oper¬ 
ation and Devdopment in its own inter¬ 
national tax code. The Americans have also 
argued that these withholding taxes on 
foreign investors should be relatively inde¬ 
pendent dt taxes levied domestically. 
Britain, which is believed to have been 
pressing for a rate nearer 25 per cent, now 
faces a real dilemma. Hitherto, Britain has 
needed no withholding tax as such since 
dividends have not been taxed separately 
from total corporate income. 

Now the establishment of a separate 
corporation tax forces the issue; and the 
trouble arises from the fact that the 
corporation tax (on retained profits) is to be 
relatively low, at 35-40 cent; while 
the additional tax on dividend distribu¬ 
tions has been pitched very high, at the 
standard rate of income tax of 41] per 
cent. This means that if Britain did 
concede a withholding tax on foreign divi¬ 
dend disbursements as low as 15 per cent, 
this would have awkward implications for 
Britain in the case of American-owned sub¬ 
sidiaries here. For these would then enjoy 
a significant cut in their total British tax 
payment, representing to a large degree a 
gift from the Inland Revenue to the Ameri¬ 
can tax authorities and equally from the 
Bauls of England to ti.^ Federal One 

possible solution in this very complicated 
business would be to settle for a general low 


withholding tax on genuine portfolio in¬ 
vestment in Britain, which ne^ to be 
couraged by every means possible, with 
separate arrangements for foreign direct 
investment headings in companies like 
Vauxhall and Rootes; but this is not easy. 
And this may be another point at whidi 
Britain will suffer from Mr CaUaghan and 
Mr Kaldor having got their corporarion tax 
the wrong way round, with its bias against 
dividend distributions rather than retained 
profits. 


CINEMA CIRCUITS 

"Specialised** 

HERE has been a good deal ci talk over 
the past ten years in Britain of the 
need to establish a third circuit of cinemas 
to compete with Rank and ABC. Both arc 
now under the scrutiny of the Monopolies 
^mmission, which is not expected to 
report until the spring: among the evidence 
given has been some which revealed just 
how large were the overheads chargeable 
on films between leaving the hands m the 
producers and their arrival at the box-office. 
The advertising needed to promote a film, 
Ac fticky finjg[cr$ of distributors and the 
number of points required add up to a tidy 
sum. The sixe of these overheads is one 
of the more important reasons that led to 
the formation of a “ third circuit ” by the 
Grade Organisati/)n, agents extraordinary, 
and Mr Kenneth Rive, whose Gala Films 
has distributed most of the wimhwhile 
continental European pictures to have been 
shown in Britain since the war. 

The new circuit is modest; fourteen 
cinemas as a start, all from Mr. Rive, with 


Seats at the Bankers^ Tahl^ 


T .4ERE was once a time when the Com¬ 
mittee of London Clearing Bankers 
contained all the men and only the men 
who really counted in English deposit 
banking. It no longer does. Because the 
banking amalgamations of recent decades, 
unlike those of earlier ones, have carefully 
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and wastefully left the identity and separate 
organisation of the merged bank intact, 
keeping the number of the London clear¬ 
ing banks at the magic eleven, this has 
produced increasingly unbalanced and 
unreal representation round the clearing 
bankers’ table. The chart represents each 
bank by the size its capital plus 
its deposits at the end of 1964. Only 
six of the eleven can now speak 
entirely for themselves, and these 
six—well, anyway five oiF them —are 
the ones that count. Two of the 
others, and a third if the proposed 
new arrangements for the Naticmal 
Bank go t&ough, arc wholly owned 
by Scottish bankers, who are kept 
mEwi imfimiAi carefully away from the table. Since 

nf S SJ!! dependent on fgreedlent within the 

iMiUMW DESCoin Committee of London Clearing 

Bnnkm, it is t pity that this body 
is neitiier as tompKX nor as truly 
representative as it could be. 
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the of a circuit of fifty within five years. 
This would not be a viable entity if films 
were shown only for one week as is the 
practice with the circuits. But the aim 
with it is to show them—in great comfort 
and at quite high prices—^for seasons, as 
Gala does nowwuli foreign pictures, in some 
of which it has a direct stake. The major 
question hanging over the new idea is not 
its viability but whether it will be any help 
to independent British producers of shcTt 
or long films. It aims to be -and hopes to 
be able to support films costing up to 
150,000 by distributing them overseas. 


GAS 

Going Dutch ? 

T he Gas Ck>uncil is presently confronted 
by an embarrassment of riches. 
Within a few da]^ of the much-publicised 
(and rather meaningless) lighting of a flare 
at Bp’s drilling site in the North Sea, the 
joint study group of the Council and the 
Dutch ^ export company has reported 
that a plpdine across the North Sea, plug¬ 
ging. Britain into the Slochteren fields, is 
feasible. Thus Dutch gas is added to a 
list of the Goundl’s potential and actual 
raw maceriai SoppiieK tiiflr mm €dal 
and light naphtha and ends with natural 
gas from Al^ria (being- shipped), Nigeria 
(under negotiation) and Venezuela (bcinp 
disoused) and many more remote possibili¬ 
ties—^in the North Sea and anywhere else 
where supplies might justify a liquefaction 
plant. The first question is. Is the price 
right ? 


Good Stocks ? 

Brickmakers are getting intq a state 
about having to stockpile; produc¬ 
tion exceeded deliveries in October 
for the fifth month running. Yet 
stocks, high by last year's standards, 
are little more than they were two 
years ago. The government's am¬ 
bitious programme could bring a 
rush of demand next year. Although 
soma of the increase will go to the 
system builders, it could be just as 
well if the brick stocks mount a bit 
now. 



The Dutch have been typically cautious 
about sdiling their gas. With cuormous 
reserves (1.5 million million cubic metres 
at the last count), they have built an exten¬ 
sive distribution system and have contracted 
to sell 1^00 mn. cu. metres abroad, to 
countries like Belgium, France and Ger¬ 
many. But at a good price. The gas may 
be a wasting asset, with the coming ci 
other, cheaper sources of power, but they 
do not propose to give it away. The price 
to large Industrial consumers in Holland is 
3.5d. a tbcnn—and this is said to be the 
level at which they are negotiating with the 
British. Piping it over might add a penny 
to this, but tl!^ gas when landed (at, say, 
4.5d. compared with the Algerian 6d. for a 
pure methane) poses other problems : it 
contains 14 per cent of nitrogen—an inert 
gas that is not dangerous but is troublesome 
because the plant needed to reform it to 
town gas must be modified. How much this 
adulteration is worth is presumably the sub¬ 
ject of negotiations at the moment. 

But if the price Ls worked out satisfac¬ 
torily, other obsucles still remain. A pipe¬ 
line is a solid commitment to import large 
amounts. How is this to be weighed against 
the prospect of an indigenous source in the 
North ? The government may well 
prefer the Gas Council to ease off a little 
in it;; for energy to con¬ 

centrate more on Britain. It mig£it prefer 
the Council to pay more for North Sea gas 
—^if the cost of recovering the gas from die 
North Sea dictates high prices—than allow 
it to import vast amounts of cheap gas from 
elsewhere, tipping the balance of payments 
further into the red. 


RAZOR BLADBS 

First Cut Counts 

O VER-oi*TiMiSTir. forecasts of overseas 
sales of stainless .steel razor blades is 
the reason Wilkinson Sword gives for its 
decision to lay off 250 employees at its 
Acton factory next year. Until the 
beginning of 1965, Wilkinson intentionally 
concentrated 85 per cent of its sales in four 
countries only: Britain, the United States; 
Canada and Germany. But at the end of 
last year it decided to boost advertising ex¬ 
penditure from million to ^2^ million 
and have a go at a wider market—das, with 
disappointing results. Gillette got there 
first when it launched its stainless blade in 
all the major overseas markets soon after 
starting sdcs in Britain at the end of 1963. 
Even Gillette’s story.-is not one of unalloyed 
happiness. For bodi manufacturers the 
success of the stainless blade must be 
weighed against a sharp drop in the total 
number of razor blades sold as stainless re¬ 
place short-lived carbon sted blades. In 
Britain total sales dropped from 675 million 
in 1961 to under 500 million last year, 
giving- a rise of only 14 per cent (to ^T2 
million) in the vduc of retail sales becaiM 
dL the switch to the more expensive stain- 
lesses. ** 
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MACHINE TOOLS 

Cash Prom Cousins 

'"T' HI- Minisii^ of Technology has just 
X awarded its first-ever machine tod 
development contract to a university and 
research association. The contract i& worth 
iC 192,000 aud most cf it is going to the 
Mechanical Engineering Department of 
Birmingham University for the developing 
of a new type of high energy rate ” forgii^ 
machine (forges shape metal by pushing u 
through a die—^high energy rate forges work 
faster and more accurately) known as Petco- 
Forge. The Drop Forging Research Asso¬ 
ciation (supported by the forging industry) 
will get £30,000 of that money to do part 
of the development work. When high energy 
rate forming machines were first sold in 
America two years ago, it was thought they 
would be able to hammer forged steel com¬ 
ponents from hoi or cold steel billets more 
quickly, accurately and cheaply than current 
forging machines which are steam driven, 
bulky and expensive. But two major draw¬ 
backs have since been discovered. The first 
is that while the machines themselves were 
smaller and cheaper than traditional forges, 
the higher power required was expensive 
(existing macliincs use compressed air or 
compressed nitrogen requiring complex 
aux 3 iary p 5 Wcf -p!ant!t> The ^-ond is 
that the expensive dies used to form tlie 
billets into the reqCiired shape wore out far 
more quickly than they do under traditional, 
less extreme forging conditions. 

The Birmingham university team have 
beaten the first of these draw^cks. expen¬ 
sive power, by mounting a comparatively 
steiple chamber 2 petrol 

and air mixture on top of the forge, whicli 
largely diminaics auxiliary power plants. 
And a large part of the money from the 
Ministry of Technology is going towards 
tackling the second problem—the improve¬ 
ment til die life. But even if further studie.s 
show that dies cannot be improved suffici¬ 
ently to make high energy rate forming a 
widely ased economic proposition, the go\'- 
ernment’s money will not have been wasted. 
The Perro-Forge has been sufficiently de¬ 
veloped (it started under a DSIR grant in 
1962) to show that even when working at 
slow speeds it will be cheaper and better 
than existing forging macliinery. It is being 
developed for a wide range of applications 
in powder metallurgy, cropping, blanking 
and piercing metals. In fact the university, 
which has already sold a Pctro-Fcirge to 
Lucas and has a Dutch order for another, 
is aiming at nothing less than an entirdy 
new range iff machine tools. 

SHORTER NOTE 

British Eagle runs an ’’ executive coach 
to take domestic air travellers direct from 
their aircraft into London, cutting out 
waiting time for luggage they are not carry¬ 
ing. The charge is 5s. British European 
Airways runs a similar service, the charge is 
I os. Bofh coaches are unheated. 




AEG means electricity 


How onoimous 
stool ingots turn 
tbomsohres 
into thin 
stool shoots 
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This rolling mill is fully 
automatic. The pro¬ 
duction sequence is 
programmed and con¬ 
trolled by the AEG 
GEAMATIC system, and 
man does no more 
than supervise. 

AEG has brought this 
kind of electronic auto¬ 
mation to nuclear 
power stations, ocean 
liners, airfields and 
industrial installations 
too. Automation is. 
however, only a small 
part of the vast 
AEG manufacturing 
program. If it’s electric, 
we make it. 

Team up with AEG 
AEG means electricity 


AEG 


ALLOEMEINE 
EUEKTRICrrXTS-QESELLSCHAFT 
(founded 1883) 

West Germany 
Berlin—Frankfurt 


Automatic reversing 

rolling mill for ingots weighing 

UD to 34 tons. 
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They are, above all, informed men, nourished on facts, stimulated by comment, made confident by knowledge. 
Daily, THE FINANCIAL TIMES provides for these men a coherent picture of the business scene. Regular reports 
covering science, industry, business, finance, trade. Facts about new products, processes, developments. News 
of politics and world affairs. No comparable newspaper exists. THE FINANCIAL TIMES is unique. 
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In Hong Kong—the right bank in the right place 

In the background, Victoria Peak. In the foreground, some of the Citibankers 
from (mr main branch in Hong Kong.' I'here are two oi her Citibank branches in 
Hung Kong, and all three are fully staffed lo handle any banking transaction. 
With complete banks-on-thc-.scene in 43 countries on 5 continents, you’ll always 
find Citibank the right bank in the right place to serve you. 

FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK 

PARTNERS IN PROGRESS AROUND THE WORLD 
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RHODESIA 


The Real End of Federation, 


Salisbury 

A n oil embargo, which Mr Wilson is dis¬ 
cussing with President Johnson could, 
of course, change everything overnight in 
Rhodesia. 'Enforced, it is tl^ one weapon 
of economic warfare that would bring down 
the rebellion, swiftly and surely. But Rhodes 
sians have still to be convinc^ that it can 
be done. 

At this stage Rhodesians are far more 
preoccupied with the bewildering task of 
trying to assess a position that changes from 
moment to moment. Suddenly the Reserve 
Bank' has no reserves left and then the 
next moment it has—or has it ? The South 
Africans are reported to be helping 
staunchly but discreetly ; in fact, they are 
discovered perfidiously touting for export 
orders in Zambia. Mysterious buyers are 
rumoured to be snapping up tobacco and 
sugar. Then comes an icy denial from the 
leading British tobacco firms and the news 
that the good Panamanian freighter, 
Pericles, if. still, after more than a month 

KEY INDICATORS 


ebuding about the seven seas, vying to 
disgorge^in Chile, it's now said—a 
£400,000 Rhodesian sugar consignment 
that has been successively refused by 
France, Germany and Belgium. Import 
allocations have been made: no, not yet, 
the amounr of foreign exchange available 
has been revised and the allocations, too, 
will have to be revised. ’^'If you aren’t 
confused you aren’t informed ” is the stock 
joke among Salisbury businessmen today. 

Confused and jpreoccupied as they are 
with their immediate problems, many 
businessmen have not yet fully grasped the 
lasting damage that has already been done 
and that, in all probability, cannot be 
undone no matter which way the economic 
war ends. What has happened over the past 
month is that the Central African Federa¬ 
tion has finally been killed. True, it broke 
up as a political entity two years ago. But 
as an economic unit it continued to do 
business pretty much as before until only 
the other day. Rhodesia supplied expertise 


and customers, Zambia supplied capital and 
customers, and Malawi supplied labour. 
Hence the Rhodesians’ ability to boast that 
their economy had so marvellously sur¬ 
vived the break-up of the Federation. In 
fact, its ability to survive the break-up will 
only now be tested. 

The requirement that customers in 
Zambia and Malawi pay for imports from 
Rhodesia in advance and in convertible cur¬ 
rencies has already begun to cut deeply 
into Rhodesia’s largest export market. The 
financial sanctions have put an end to the 
supply of Zambiau deposits that flowed to 
Salisbury banks by way of London. And 
when unemployment comes to Rhodesia it 
is the foreign Africans, mostly from Malawi, 
who are going to be disnussed and sent 
home. They at least may one day return. 
But will Zambia's importers ever return in 
full force ? It seems dcAibtful. South 
Africa is the logical industrial centre for 
white southern Africa. Zambia is a logical 
centre for black central Africa and for a 
South African exporter the transition from 
selling in Zambia to manufacturing in 
Zambia is not an excessively long step. 
Where does that leave Rhodesit^? 


WORLD COMMODITY PRICES 


Seasonal demand for meat and the 
continuing strength of cereals were 
mainly responsible for half a point 
rise in our indicator. 

Cocoa sagged again this v\/eek, 
anticipating a freer flow of purchases 
from producers in Ghana. 

Tin fell back to £1,371 5s. a ton: 
no revival expected until inventories 
are reviewed in the new year. 


Copper dropped, from earlier shock 
levels. 
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Th 0 Economist Commodity Price indicstor includes 
rUneteon commodities weighted eccoiding to died 
nistise shores of world trade in 1068. 

* Changes relate to this week's Hgutes. but these, 
except for the metal gioup. ere provisional because 
quotations for tea and wool are not yet eeailable 
beygmi It-st week,, 


TOBACCO 

No Bargains for 
Dr Rupert? 

Rupert international acquires interest 
in Martin Brinkmann . . . Gertnany’s 
largest pipe tobacco manufacturer and 
third largest cigarette producer. . . , 

R umours have continued to circulate in 
Salisbury that Dr Anton Rupert’s 
South African tohiKrco group'would buy up 
the entire 196^; Rhodesian tobacco crop. 
The carrot would no doubt be chat the crop 
would be available at khcck-down prkes; 
the tobacco could be stored—presumably in 
South Africa—until the fuss had died down. 
Then it could be sold to the various Rupert 
tobacco companies throughout die world 
when import of Rhodesian tobacco is 
allowed once more. Since Dr Rupert con¬ 
trols 30 tobacco factories in 18 different 
countries there would be no shortage of 
outlets. Many governments are findmg it 
hard enough to decide to exclude Rhodesian 
tobacco now : Germany, for example, has 
still not done so. They would hardly be 
willing or able to police their imports after 
the ban were lifted to ensure that none of 
Rhodesia’s 1966 crop came in from South 
Africa. 

Fortunately. Dr Rupert’s resources arc 
limited and his group anyway strongly 


denies having any such intention. More¬ 
over, South Africa itself has a tobacco 
surplus and restricts the import of 
Rhodesian tobacco. Nevertheless, with 
Rhodesian tobacco going cheap, and with 
demand for its own tobacco stimulated by 
switching from former importers m 
Rhodesian tobacco (like New Zealand), 
South Africa might well be tempted to 
enlarge its Rhodesian tobacco quota. This 
is just the sort of unobtrusive nelp to the 
rcl^ls that could make all the difference; if| 
Salisbury. Britain should therefore use all 
possible means to disRuade Pretoria from 
sabotaging tobacco sanctions in this way. 

ECONOMIC OUTLOOK 

Exports and'DeflaHon 

T he experts at the Organisation for 
Economic Co-operation and Develop¬ 
ment in Paris have gone out on a limb with 
their own projections for domestic growth 
and external payments over the months 
ahead—and some clear hints on policy for 
their charges. The Bcononuc Outlook^ 
November 1965 is a refreshing exercise. 
Much of its analysis is straightforward and 
uncontroversial in the tradition of official 
institutions. But some invites argument— 
above all, the implication that the deflation¬ 
ary medicine that worked so spectacularly in 
Italy and Japan would work similarly qffoc- 




tivdy in Britain^ with a (slight ?) additional 
dose. 

Several strong contrasts with past years 
arc brought out in the study. Japan and 
continental Europe, in the past the leaders 
in the growth league, arc now the laggards. 
Increasingly, it is the United States that is 
underpinning growth in the OECD. The 
Jeris experts think that expansion in north 
/hnelrfee will probably remain close to 5 per 
cent through the first six months of 
while expansion in Europe has alr^y 
slowed to an annual rate of about H pn 
cent. Growth in Japan, probably nil in 
1965, is, admitted^, expected to bounce 
back to an annual rate of 6 per cent. But 
by past Japanese standards this is modest. 

The OECD goes on co point out that 
these shifts in the pattern' of growth have 
so far had only a very limited impoa on 
relative costs and prices. Prices in Europe 
are still rising much faster than in north 
America. Its main emphasis, however, is 
on shifts in the relative pressures of demand 
in different countries. 

Export performances have, of course, been 
strongly influenced by conditions prevailing 

The Central Banking 

AN INTERNATIONAL DIAGNOSIS 

S uggestions that appointment of a civil 
servant, let alone any kind of intel¬ 
lectual, as governor of the Bank of England 
might have grave repercussions on sterling 
abroad prompt a simple inquiry on just 
how Abroad appoints tts own central bank 
governors nowadays. The accompai^ing 
table attempts a rough categorisation of the 
bad^round oi the present bead of the cw- 
tral bank in twelve foreign countries—^thc 
nine countries other than Britain In that 
t6p financial countries' club; the Group of 
Ten; plus Switzerland, which' is associated 
wi^ the Ten ; plus Austria and Australiaj 
which would Ifite to be. The information 
b culled from our own knowledge and from 
the Intemaliotul WHq's Who. 

The results will, come as a surprise to 
those who conceive of central banking as 
beiilg in a quite separate compartment from 
ot^r aspects of government and the public 
service. True, niiie of the twelve g^em- 
ors have made their careers mainly or 
largely in their dwn central bank. But mote 
surprisingly,' seven of them have also, or 
alternatively, at some time worked directly 
for their governments, either as ordinary 
civil servants or in some cases in ministerial 
or junior ministerial appointments. Three 
of the twelve have held important positions 
in private industry; and—this is the real 
eye opener—only two in private finance. 
Mr William McChesney Martin of the 
United States Federal Reserve was a mem¬ 
ber of the New York stock exchange before 
the war. Mr Usami, from Japan's Mitsu¬ 
bishi Bank, is in fact the only one of the 
twelve who is a banker in the old sense. 

If one can draw up a kind of idenukit 
of the typical central banking governor of 
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on for^p as well as home markets. But 
the OlllpD argues dhat ” on balance, con¬ 
ditions p the home market seem to have 
had thi'wrongest influence.” Spelling it 
out stillfurther, the study remarks point^y 
that the sharp improvements in the external 
paymeitts of Italy, Japan (and France) were 
all the result of steps to restrain demand 
pressures at home. There seems little doubt 
that the OECD suspects that a tou^r 
deflationary policy is also what Britain’s 
external accounts need. The OECD admits, 
impliddy, that Italy and Japan both started 
with much stronger comp^itive positions, 
at their existing international exchange 
rates. It fails to draw the conclusion that t& 
British economy would presumably have to 
pay . a much higher price in bothnuwihen 
and duration of unemployment before the 
clamp-down work^—on the import side. 
This country has already applied larger 
specific measures of deflacioa than Italy of 
Japan, three times over in tbe past decade, 
without reversing the trend of a falling share 
of export markets and rising deficits over 
the cycle. 


Species 


a modern industrial country, the picture 
that emerges is broadly this, it is of a man 
who has made a career in the financial 
sphere of the public service of his country, 
with little hard and fast distinction whether 
he has worked in the central bank proper, 
in other publicly-owned credit institutions, 
or in a government department itself. 
France moves its impecteurs de finance 
freely across from the finance ministry (and 
other places besides) to the central bank, 
where the governor's rdc has de|xnded 
much more on bis personality than on his 
antecedents. Whereas in the 1950s a strong 
governor of the Bank of France, in the shape 
ci M. Wilfrid Baumgartner, in many ways 
dominated the weaker Treasury, the rcla- 
tionship was later reversed—^noc least by M. 
Baumgartner himself when he benme 
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minister tOf finance. His successor as 
minister, M.^ Glscard d'Estaing, has main¬ 
tained the same dominance. 

In both Germany and the United States 
the central bank has an clement of formal 
constitutional independence from the gov¬ 
ernment that it nowadays lacks in most 
other countries—witness last week's in¬ 
crease in the American official discount rate, 
which is being sharply questioned in a con¬ 
gressional committee this week. Thus 
sriiile the Federal Reserve has a degree of 
independence of government, it is far more 
dosely accountable to parliament than any 
other central bank in the world. And it 
presents an unusually open face to the 
•wbcld in other ways, too, with its sophisti¬ 
cated unconcern for the publicisation of its 
own differences, within the board and more 
widely through the Federal Reserve System. 
One ffisoovers, again to one's surprise, that 
four of the seven members of the Federal 
Reserve Board have academic backgrounds. 
And at the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York, which shares with the Bank of Eng¬ 
land an envied reputation for outstanding 
operational competence, the economic re¬ 
search department is now more than 200 
strong. 

While no large industrial country imitates 
Greece and Israel in actually having a pro¬ 
fessor as governor, which may be taking 
a good thing too far, it is no longer unusual 
for a central bank to be an intellectual 
power-house, charging and recharging the 
economic batteries of the rest of the gov¬ 
ernment machine, and to some degree of 
private commerce and industry too. The 
Bank of Italy, and also the German Bundes¬ 
bank, have long been teaching Keynesian 
economics to their more old-fashioned 
finance ministries. Central bankers have 
to skxne extent become a breed of their 
own. But the species is not a separate 
one; and the unmistakable trend in the 
cross-breeding is more and more towards 
economic controllers, and less and less to 
the private, commercial bankers from 
whom the species originally sprang. The 
influence of a centra] bank does not depend 
on the propagation of some mythical bank¬ 
ing gene. 


Twelve Mr Governors 




Previous 

Central 

Bank 

Career in: 
"Public 
Bank" 

Govarnmant 

Private 

Finance 

Private 

Industry 

United States William McChesney Marlin X 

X 

X 

X 


Prance 

Jacques Brunet 


X 

X 



Gerroany 

Karl Blessing 

X 




X 

Italy 

Guido Carli 

X 

X 




Netherlands 

Marius Hoitrop 

X 




X 

Belgium 

Hubert Ansiaux 

X 





Sweden 

Per Asbrink 



X 



Switterland 

Walter Schwegler 

X 





Austria 

Reinhard Kamitz 

X 


X 


X 

Australia 

Herbert Coombs 

X 


X 



Canada 

Louis Rasminsky 

X 


X 



Japan 

Makoto Usami 




X 



Total out of 12 

9 

3 

6 

2 

3 
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-HOTEL. 




for Christmas and 
New Year 


Brilliant Idea: Make your Hard Sauce 
extra delicious with an extra measure 
of Haig, and flame your Christmas Pudding 
with Haig too! 


Don't be vogue—ask for HAIG 


OBTAINABLE EVERYWHERE 
tf your 'Local', at Off Licancea, Hotatc and all Wine A Spirli Slorea 
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ICFs recent decision to build 
a £31 million nylon polymer plant in Ayrshire 
will call for a construction force of 4,000 
and will provide 1,100 permanent new jobs 
in this area of higher-than-average unemployment. 

The Company has sanctioned £45 million 
on new capital investment in Scotland since 1st January 1964. 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED LONDON SWl 
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ANGLO-IRISH FREE TRADE 

Family Reunion 

T here were ten of them parading before 
the Irish embassy in London on Wed¬ 
nesday night; and, though they looked like 
a foraging party from the Campaign for 
Nuclear Disarmament, their banner claimed 
that Irish workers say NO to the new act 
of union.** Inside the embassy, the Irish 
prime minister, Mr Scan Lemass, forswear¬ 
ing all such dangerous thoughts, was insist¬ 
ing that the free trade agreement with 
Britain signed that afternoon was essentially 
economic. But then economics is nine 
points of foreign policy these days for small 
countries like the Iri^ republic. As one 
official breathed, don’t let anyone teU you 
it isn’t political. Of course it is.’* From 
Mr Lemass’s point of view, the agreement 
fits into his admirable policy for bringing 
Ireland back into the world from Ultima 
Thule in a minimum of three ways. It 
serves his strategy for modernising the Irish 
economy ; for Irish reunification by distrac¬ 
tion from the preoccupation with Northern 
Ireland, or by a slow reconciliation with it; 
and for paving the way into the European 
common market. 

Free trade with the United Kingdom is 
plainly a surer way to win friends in 
Northern Ireland than the renewed antics 
of the IRA who have learnt nothing and for¬ 
gotten nothing. It is also the best way 
(since Britain already takes 70 per cent of 
Irish exports) to open the Irish economy so 
long as the common market remains closed. 
With such an export pattern Ireland cannot 
step into Europe where Britain fears to 
tread ; and the surcharge crisis last Novem¬ 
ber underlined its continued dependence on 
the British market. And it is interested in 
Britain, not the European Free Trade Asso¬ 
ciation as a whole. Ireland is still only 
'' considering ** joining Efta, because, unlike 
Britain and the common market., the rest of 
the Seven have nothing to offer Irish agri¬ 
culture, which accounts for two-thirds of 
Irish exports. Ireland may well join Efta 
only if it considers the club offers extra 
reinsurance for an ultimate deal with the 
Six, and this is still not clear. 


Equal Advantage ? 

T hus, for the moment, free trade is an 
Aiyglo-Irish affair. That means free 
entry into Britain for all Irish manufactures 
and most agricultural goods from next July 
I St. The industrially weaker Irish will re¬ 
ciprocate with caution, by ten annual cuts 
of 10 per cent in tariffs, until free trade is 
reached on July i, 1975. Nearly 90 per 
cent of Irish manufactures and farm pro¬ 
ducts already come into Britain free, like 
two-thirds of British sales to Ireland. But 
these freedoms are under six months’ notice 
of possible termination find the future 
guarantee of free access will be a strong 
incentive to the competitive industries, like 
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Irish man-made fibres in Britain or British 
cars in Ireland, to expand sales in previously 
highly protected markets. Some manufac¬ 
tures in unemployment-ridden Northern 
Ireland could also gain sharply from the 
whittling away of tariff barriers which have 
hitherto prevented them from developing 
substantial markets in the south. Ireland 
obviously fears that its industrial Davids 
may go down before British Goliaths. But 
Mr I^masB, the author of Ireland’s protec¬ 
tionist policies in the nineteen-thirties, 
thinks otherwise. He believes that most 
Irish firms can, and must, stand up to the 
wind of change (there are escape clauses for 
individual industries if it turns into a hurri¬ 
cane). He also argues that prospective in¬ 
vestors, already attracted to Ireland by rela¬ 
tively abundant labour, will be more eager 
to set up plants now they can be sure of 
free access to Britain. 

But, calculated risk though it may be, the 
risk remains. Ireland is therefore bound 
to judge the free trade agreement largely 
by its usefulness to Ireland’s potential voca- 
tion as the dairy farm of the British Isles in 
an age when dairy products are the one 
real hope of agriculture. It has obtained 
substantial concessions, though they fall 
well short of total freedom of the British 
market. There will, for the first time, 
be freedom of access for live cattle, 
already a quarter of Irish exports to 
Britain. As the British farmer will be 
able to sell the cattle for British subsidised 
prices after only two months (instead of 
three as now) in the British field or stable, 
he will probably be willing to pay the Irish 
exporter rather more. The need for beef 
is such that the Irish can probably sell all 
they can produce. But they would have 
liked it even bettor if they had been able 
to sell processed beef on equal terms with 
the British farmer (as British firms can one 
day sell manufactures on equal terms with 
the Irish). But the British farmer is deter¬ 
mined to continue processing the Irish 
cattle into beef, so that British subsidised 
prices will be paid for only 25.000 tons of 
Irish beef (costing the British Exchequer 
probably not more than £2 million a year). 
Limitations of another kind—Britain’s 
obligations to New Zealand and Denmark 
—^will continue to restrict Irish exports of 
butter and bacon, though the butter quota 
is being increased about 15 per cent above 
the present rate of Irish sales. 

From all this, it is healthily hard to tell 
where the balance of economic advantage 
lies, though the hope is that the both will 
benefit from economic expansion, and in 
the nature of things Mr Lemass must take 
the larger risks. The basic point for him 
is probably that he is pushing the door of 
the Irish economy further open and that 
his country can no longer be ignored in any 
British attempt to enter the common market. 
From the British point of view, the free 
trade area, by turning Anglo-Irish relations 
from an emotional into a rational affair, 
could well close an unhappy eight hundred 
years in Anglo-Irish histo^. 


SWEDISH WAGES 

Alice in Lapland 

Sweden*s famous wage bargaining system 
can turn into topsy turvy economics., too. 

S weden’s central wage bargaining 
machinery broke down completely last 
week, shortly after the start of the 1965-66 
bargaining round. The Swedish Employers* 
Confederation flatly refused to continue 
negotiations on new wage rates with the 
Confederation of Swedirii Trade Unions. 
The two confederations have been dead¬ 
locked in previous bargaining rounds, but 
never before have they reached an Impasse 
at such an early stage. The union organisa¬ 
tion announced before the start of nego¬ 
tiations that they would seek a wage rise 
in excess of 10 per cent for its 870,000 
members employed by companies affiliated 
to the emfiloyers* organisation. After five 
futile meetings, the employers baulked at 
further negotiation, claiming that it was a 
“meaningless exercise.” Tne government 
thereupon appointed a three-man mediation 
commission. 

The unions seem determined to produce 
an agreement incorporating two elemenu : 
an unusually high general wage increase 
and a new formula for raising the wages of 
the relatively low paid workers. All indus¬ 
tries whose average wage is equal to or 
less than 96 per cent of the industrial 
average would receive a special compensa¬ 
tory rise. This is a continuation of efforts 
in previous years to narrow Inter-industry 
differentials. Also, cacli industry would 
receive a special rise to be vsed to adjust 
the wages of low paid workers in that 
industry. This is an entirely new idea 
which would require the central agree¬ 
ment to assist in removing intcr-planr 
differentials. 

The union confederation’s desire for an 
effective means to improve the wages of 
its lower paid members is partly a matter 
of ideology. It has long attempted to 
narrow wage differentials between indus¬ 
tries, between men and women, and workers 
on hourly rates and piece rates in line 
with its ideals of wage solidarity. How¬ 
ever, this year ideology has been reinforced 
by expediency. There have been unmistak¬ 
able signs of growing unrest among the 
lower paid rank and file. The most 
dramatic expression of this move was the 
recent announcement by one national union 
with a large number d low paid workers, 
the Transport Workers Union, that it had 
decided to withdraw from the central 
bargaining process. This was the first time 
that a union in the confederation had with¬ 
drawn since central negotiations were 
instituted in the early 19508. 

The confederation has equally felling 
organisational grounds for insisting on an 
unusually high general increase. It must 
produce a substantial negotiated wage rise 
for its more favourably placed mcn^rs in 
order to sweeten its reforms of the 
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wage structure. Moreover, the ksdership 
is anxious to avoid repeating its strategic 
error in the 1964 negotiations. That year 
it agreed to a moderate general wage rise ^ 
2 per cent, on the basis ^ overly pessimistic 
forecasts, only to see average earnings, 
swollen with wage drift, rise by more than 
8 per cent during the year. The confedera¬ 
tion wants to ensure that a much higher 
proportion of the total rise in pay occurs 
in the form of a negotiated increase. 

However, both these wage objectives are 
fundamentally objectionable to the central 
employers’ confederation. It has man¬ 
aged to preserve itself as a bargaining 
l^y only by insisting on a low general 
increase and allowing its more prosperous 
members to pass on higher wage increases 
in the form of wage drift. The union 
attempt to introduce a new formula to raise 
wages in low wage plants is even more 
vexatious for the central employer group. 
In previous years, it could a^ee to special 
rises for entire low wage industries because 
the extra rise would be small and fall 
evenly throughout the industry. The new 
formula, however, would demand extremely 
high wage increases from those firms 
least capable of meeting them. Such a 
formula would accelerate the shutdown of 
less profitable firms. And as essentially a 
voluntary organisation, the employers’ con¬ 
federation cannot agree to a measure that 
so clearly threatens its membership. 


BUSlNfiSSi INVESTMENT 

SOUTH AFRICAN INSURANCE 

Ameik 

^The. Commission had no fault to find 
with the, aeporting of the evidence and argu¬ 
ments a^ublished and broadcast in South 
'Africa, fte only instance callii^ for com¬ 
ment that'was brought to our notice occurred 
in England. A publication called The 
Economist saw fit to publish in its issue of 
Jii^ 24th, 1965, an anonymous contribution 
apparently emanating from Capetown and 
discoursing in contempt of this commission 
on the issues still to be decided by it. Pos¬ 
sibly most of the statements in the article are 
inaccurate or otherwise misleading.”— Prom 
the interim report of the judicial commission 
of inquiry into the liquidation of the Parity 
Insurance Company, headed by Mr Justice 
Marais. 

Johannesburg 

W ITH every respect for a distinguished 
commission. The Economist remains 
only mildly repentant. For two years insur¬ 
ance companies in South Africa were going 
down like ninepins and just a year ago the 
collapse of Parity, the biggest third party 
insurer of all, provided a resounding climax. 
Something was clearly wrong and on all the 
essential points the committee has found 
very much what The Economist claimed. 
The minister of finance, Dr Ddnges, was 
found to have acted throughout with 
propriety (which we never questioned) and 
with diligence (which we still question). 
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His registrar of insurance was fmsad to 
have actetPin a praiseworthy fashion but to 
have been hampered in his poling by the 
limitations of the law. But if die law was 
so patently inadequate to prevent a series 
of failures, just why did Dr Ddpges not 
diligently move to change it before waiting 
to be engulfed by a disaster that could not 
be ignored ? 

But these are the side issues. What is 
important is that the Marais commission 
has done its work with authority and preci¬ 
sion and come up with many of the right 
proposals. Parity crashed because its cut 
rates attracted too many bad third party 
risks, because it could not pet satisfactoi^ 
reinsurance and because it made some 
” stupid ” investments. 

The commission recommends that the 
registrar 61 insurance should be given wider 
powers to interfere in the affairs of an insur¬ 
ance company when its management or 
financial soundness becomes suspect; that 
his oflSce should be separated from that of 
registrar of financial institutions; and that 
it should be made possible to insure drivers 
rather than cars to allow for a range of 
premiums based on driving records. In 
addition, the commission criticised the 
monopoly in third party business given this 
year to a consortium of eleven firms to the 
exclusion of some sixty others which 
previously also wrote this kind of insurance. 
To all of this we say Amen. 


BUSINESSDINVESTMENT 


AIRCRAFT SHARES 

Ploughback After Plowden 


T here are three ways in which the 
Government could partially nationalise 
the British aircraft industry as is suggested 
in the Plowden report—and it is still 
unclear what deg^ or sort of involvement 
the Government may choose. It could buy 
the assets involved for cash, it could buy 
them with paper, or it could simply guar¬ 
antee to provide new share capital up to a 
predetermined level. The first method is 
not traditional, but (unlike bigger take¬ 
overs by the state) the cash demand could 
probably be satisfied by a gilt edged 
issue at an appropriate time. The second 
method would be easier, but it would be 
unfair to lumber the parent companies widi 
bonds when intemst is subject to corpora¬ 
tion tax—and selling the bonds would 
depress the market. The third method has 
the advantage of using up cash gradually 
and causing less of a jolt on the capital 
market; it would also give the compsmies 
time to redepli^ their increased cash flow. 
All the companies involved. Hawker Sidde- 
ley, English Electric, Vickers, and (to a 
lesser extent) Bristol Aeroplane, are short of 
cash and anxious to lessen their present and 


future capital commitments on their aircraft 
interests. So long as the Government 
bargains as an equal it should not find 
much opposition. The Society of British 
Aircraft Constructors has deliberately left it 
to individual boards to decide. 

The biggest gainer from nationalisation 
would be Vickers, owner of 40% oi the 
British Aircraft Corporation. In 19^ it 
added £2.6 million to the £2 million 
already lent to BAC and it received no 
dividend on its £8 million share investment. 
Moreover on sales of the VC 10 (which it 
manufactures itself because the VC xo 
poject was started before BAC was formed) 
It made a loss after tax relief of over fy 
million. Vickers has also been deprived for 
the moment of the hope of cash for another 
of its nationalisable subsidiaries—^the 
English Steel Corporation. English Electric 
is not as desperate for cash as Vickers, but 
its recent £1$ million debenture issue will 
only go a part of the way to reducing 
its overdrafts. Last year it added £5.3 
million to them. 

The exact size of Hawker Siddeley’s air¬ 
craft and aerospace interests is not known. 


but research and development took £Z.9 
million from profits of £20.5 million in 
1964. The company has wisely lost no time 
in cutting its expenditure in line with the 
cancellation of the Pi 154 and HS 681 pro¬ 
jects by the Government; even so the air¬ 
craft drain on liquidity must still be con¬ 
siderable. The Govemmeot is being 
advised to buy into Hawker Siddeley’s 
British aircraft interests; the question of 
an eventual merger between these interests 
and BAC is left open, but a smaller aircraft 
industry would seem to make it inevitable. 

How would the companies use the extra 
money—or relief from further commitments 
they would eventually get ? English Elec¬ 
tric might well de^e to strengthen its 
positkm in dectronics even furaier by 
bluing Elliott Automation, which is not 
doing well at present and is notoriously 
short oi cash. It mi^t try a direa take¬ 
over of the diesd engine makers Ruston and 
Hornsby, with which it tried unsuccessfully 
to make an alliance earlier this year. But 
Hawker might bid first, to increase its share 
of the diesel engine market. The most 
interesting point about . nationalisation 
would be these after-effects: it could be 
that the county would benefit indirectly by 
the amalgamation of the dectronics industry 
into Iwo big groups based on English 
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NO MATTER HOW, 

WHEN, OR WHY YOU TRAVEL TO 


SWITZERLAND 



it pays to consult w|tjli the 



UNION BANK 
OF SWITZERLAND 

S(:imii:iZliRISCHE BANKGESEIXSCHAIT 
UMION DE BAiNQUES St'litoKs 
11 NI 01 VE Dl BANCHE SVIZZKRE 
HEAV OFFICE: Zl RICH, BahiilioMia.^ 4 S 
OVER 90 BHANT.IIES TUROL'<;ilO|jT SWIIZERI.AM* 


new men... 

new knowledge... 

new problems to be solved... 


T#doy*s children will grow up 
in a world thnC is bring remade 
befiare their eyes. They will 
have a wider range of oppor- 
tuaitiea. They will also face 
problems calling for new 
solutions. Today's children 
need the inosi Imaginative 
and creative teaching. Teach¬ 
ing by men and women who 
are among the ablest of their 
generation . . . graduates who 
are among the most outstand¬ 
ing of their year. Teachers 
have greater influence on 
future generations than any 
other profession. 

What does Teaching offer you in return? 
New opportunities 

'I'rni hiHi* is n vmmou* onrl j^mw- 
in^ liMilf-ssinii. ]| iillris (lie 

(i.iif- err.iirr <i]}|)(>iiiiniiic«! liiaii 

Cl lii loM . liDil) in rlr\ 1 ‘lnpino 
|iroli skilK , 11 x 1 III ai liif\ iiii; 

pnopnl lliillii'llir anil n si)n)iMl>ilil^ 
iilini l.n iMilii I ilian in in.iiix 
oiIhm rail ns. l'i»i ^•s.^lllplf■. 
liall <il (III nit'll v*!iit|iiai( iiailiris 

liriwfcn j'l anil .;<) su* ii posts 
ariil ■..ilani'. \'tll ahovc ili( 

basic M'alc. AIhhH hail ol iliosr in 
their jo'sareiicudMif (li-p.ii inx-nis 
earning up lo /.«.:>;«». <ii IwiKi c\ cn 
liigher pfMtK. One lil'iIi of ih4isc now 


iii I heir .p/s arc lu'aclin.isfcrs who 
niav cam salaries up lo /.ipy.V), 
The pinspccK arc even hiMier for 
mariiiair- wiih lir.o nr ki i'oikI i la^s 
hiinoiii'H. ni a hijflicr ilegrce. 

New ideas - new initiative 
■J ilt* iiwi’.nMN cf icai'hiM!:; vkllh and 
the cvnliiiion Ilf new nirtlioiU arc a 
MinnilaiiiiL* <litillcn!.'r. New dis- 
rovcric'' and new knnwltil^'c pre- 
M'lit (caihcr^ wnh pmhli'ins for 
vxintli (Ix'M* aic no prci cilc-ul*:. 
New' coininnniraiini) lei knii|iies 
and aids iniisl he dt*\ clnpi'd. 

Training; 

an extension of your knowledge 

Some Rraduates fte) niisnrc 
U'hellin iliey are teinperan.rntaHy 
Miiii'd lo tiMchin!;*. TIm.' oix' ^rar 
fXjti • •rraduaiit (rainiiiji; i nurse 
cqinp.s yon insi.irr ypni • .n••■eI eini- 
fidenlly on a basis ni pi.nixal 
experienc e a» well a* du'iii 

Why not fi .d out more P 

'I'.dk iliiir.i'i o\er wiili yxii* 
I'niMiMiy .Xppoininienis Hoard, 
and lOk loi the new hnokitt, 
‘(ail''is 111 KdiiCiiiMiii ioi* 

( ii.iiln.Ilf'S*, <11 w'l'iic |«ir ii <‘<jp\ h> 
Kooni I I I ( I 4 B/I ) Di'p.irlnieiil nf 
l.fliM •iimii and Snrnc <\ (air/nri 
Sii<*i'(, Loiid'in, W.i. It des( rihrs 
I lx- K‘liool.s of mday and (he kind 
ol te«c hers they need t (hf'ii s.daric 8 
and f]>eeud aU&wanrca, 



Graduates: trained minds like yours 
can fit him for tomorrow’s world 

IlMird tiftJir Dtpoummt /.</■/■« 4. |... 



First in a snrles 
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Ancient iron products were expensive because 
of excessive time and labor consuming 
method. Price, versatility and availability are 
the outstanding features of the steel menu* 
factured by Nippon Koken, producer of 11 
percent of Japan’s steel supply. 

Reasons for NICK'S leadership are...... 

Research aiid Bevalopmeat-<NKK'i Tech* 
nical Research fnatitute paces the growth of 
the Steel Industry by meticulous research 
into the fields of chemical and metallurgical 
science. An example Is NKK's developments 
in the technology of Basic Oxygen Furnace 
(LO Process). 

Cjrv.snijMt L^Ciitfdos Nippon 

Kokan's three major plants are adjacent to 
each other, making it practical to direct these 
massive production facilities from a ’’Work* 
load Control" center. 

Unique also is NKK's central off shore raw 


materials yard where the finest iron ore 
available are expertly sized and blended. 

Ideal Location For Export^he Nippon 
Kokan main plants are on tide water locations 
providing direct on/off landing of ships up to 
70.000 deadweight tons. This plus strategic 
access to major rail and highway systems 
provides NKK with fast delivery from the mill 
to customers, both worldwide and domestic. 

Manufacturer/Major Customer•4lippon 
Kokan uses substantial amount of its own 
steel in shipbuilding, bridge fabrication and 
erection, industrial plant design and other 
construction projects, and is thoroughly aware 
of the specitic requirements. 

Pr j'i'r»)S5ive ManaaomentHThe new Fuku¬ 
yama Works, expected to be the world's lowest 
production costs steel complex, has started 
production and is we^ on its way to fulfill its 
of 7.000.000 tons annuaPy. 


Main Prodocta -Pig iron, steel ingots, semi¬ 
finished materials, shapes and bars, plates 
and sheets, tubing and pipe and ferro-alloys. 



NIPPON KOKAN 

Head Orfiee: 

2. I chome. Otemactii. Chiyoda hu. Tokyo. Mpan 
Cable. ''STtliLTUBt TOKYO ” "KOKANShlP TOKYO * 

Telex: TK 25/3 (NKK) 

Overa«efl Offices: 

Ouesstidtrf Offlee: Kreuzstr 34, OuesseidoK W. Germany 
Cable: “KOKAN DUCSSEIUORF ’ Telex 8537339 (KOKAN 03$Q) 
London Offico: Marlow Hou^ie, Lloyd's Avenue. London, E.C. 

3, England 

Cable: “KOKANNK LONDON" Telex: 262639 (KOKANNK) LON 

New YoA. Los Aegeles. Singapore. Noig Keig 
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liloctric tnd International Computers and 
Tabulators, in which Vickers already has a 
big interest, or by the further rationalisa¬ 
tion of industrial diesel engine production 
rqiially into two groups. And so on and so 
on. Bur real hopes must wait on the colour 
of the Government’s money. English Elec¬ 
tric does not depend on aircraft and its fore¬ 
cast estimate of a 20 per cent growth in 
profits this year emphasises the dynamism of 
the rest of its activities. Hawker Siddeley is 
a good investment (even after its recent 
rise) cum-or ex-aircraft Vickers needs more 
money (or relief) before it can be rccom- 
^ mended. 

HARVEYS OF BRISTOL/SHOWERINGS 

Rape is Inevitable 

T hey breed ’em tenacious in the West of 
England. No sooner had Beecham 
launched its apparently invincible bid for 
Harveys of Bristol with the apparent 
approval of the MeWatters family than 
Showerings of Shepton Mallet came back 
into the attack. Having failed in a bid 
worth about 18s. a couple of months ago, 
when it seems highly probable that an extra 
^ couple of bob would have done the trick, 
Showerings has returned with a bid worth 
over 26s. As so often happens when very 
large companies find opposition in their 
anempied rake-overs, lieecham has now 
withdrawn its bid. Mr (Jeot ge MeWatters, 
the chairman of Harveys, is still not accept¬ 
ing inmiodiaiuly: it will be interesting to 
sec if he tries to ru!:llc up any sort of defence 
10 this prcsjni attack. 


HARVEYS OF BRISTOL Share price 



It will be difficult. As the chart shows 
clearly the market value of Harveys shares 
cx-hopes of a bid is around 15s.; the events 
^ of the last few months have shown clearly 
that no one. else in the drink trade wants 
(or needs) Harveys. The future indepen¬ 
dence of the company does not look too 
bright. The managing director of the wine 
side has left to join a brewer. Another 
major brewer is making its own brand of 
cream sherry from grapes chat Harveys 
used to use before it chansed its Spanish 
suppliers a few years ago. As recent results 
from Distillers and International Distillers 
& Vintners have emphasised, life in die 
British wine and spirits trade is grim, real 
' and earnest. 

The real poser is the rationale behind the 
return of Showerings. One key point is 
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that its new merchant bank, Rothschild's, 
has produced a bid of 26s. without diluting 
the, Showerings equity any more than did 
the previous bid of 18s, The previous bid, 
organised by Hill Samuel, was purely cash 
and equity. The present one is one Shower¬ 
ings share, £2 5s. of loan stock and 
9s. 6d. in cash for three Harveys shares 
—giving them a minimum value of 26s. 
each. The use of a partially convertible 
debenture stock has reduced the equity 
element in the bid. And the equity dement 
itself is higher priced: Showerings is now 
23s. 4ld. (having fallen 2s. 6d. since the 
bid was announced; but the share element 
is underwritten at 23s. 6d., and the partial 
(75 V.. only allowed) conversion of the Loan 
Stock—in any of the years 1968-72—is at 
30s. So the Showering family can offer 
more for Harveys yet retain its control over 
the combined company. 

Showerings may find it difficult to justify 
the present bid to shareholders outside the 
family not persuaded that the retention of 
family control I'hy bidwlcr or victim) should 
be a major factor in take-over baitics. But 
ihc Showerings have shown an incompar- 
iblc understandiitfr of the lower-middle 
Briii.sh class pahac over the last fifteen 
years. And. for all the classiness of Harveys 
advcriising. market researchers will tdl you 
that the hipgest sale (jf Marvevs biggest 
money-spinner, Brisiol Ocam sh.*rry, is to 
the hnver-Tniddlc class housewife. Harveys 
plus Showerings has always made good 
sense. It doe.s even at this price : Harveys 
alone no longer does. 

ANGLO-NORNJ-S.S 

Hoto Far Can a Star Fall? 

M r URi.iNO NAMSS w.is Until recently 
numbered amcmg the most efficient 
ship operators in the world, but now, with 
a share price at 17s 3d after a 1965 high of 
448., is beginning to look as if he is little 
more than an c.xpensive shipbriiker for 
P & O—with whom he formed a bulk 
shipping company last year. Mr Naess 
stonewalled his way through a stormy 


I i .■ 

annual general meeting in London this 
week. He refuted any suggestions of past 
blunders and referred all questioners to the 
comprehensive survey of the company’s 
activities bc’ng undertaken by iis auditors, 
and due out in April. J'he hard 
truth is that shipping, with lower profit 
margins than alnicst any other form of 
busiticN.s, is not something to go into with 
heavy gearing: and Anglo Norness is so 
heavily geared that a fall in trading profits 
of less than [^2 million to £6.6 million in 
the year to June 30th becomes a fall of 
nearly two-thirds lo £i million after depre- 
ciatit>n and loan charges. The real trouble 
is that Mr Naess has a Beet of the wrong 
type of ships at the worst possible time. 

Tanker bus'ness for independent owners 
has been even worse this year than it was 
for the previous two. Nearly three-quarters 
of the 1 million tons of shipping actually 
owned by the company (it has another 
three-quarter million tons on charter, 
mainly from subsidiaries) are tankers. And 
nine of those i.inkcrs came ofl' good long¬ 
term charters to face the rigours of a 
depressed open market. As well as a fall in 
profits of £1.^9 million in Kis own tanker 
operation, the company lost £132,000 on 
tankers he chartered from other owners 
when oil freights were better than th;*v were 
during this yewr. More losses in this direc¬ 
tion can be f<'7esecn. The company ^^as nor 
able to cash in on the grain trades, because 
his tankers without long term coniracis are 
too big to carry grain economically 10 the 
smaller poits. As a final blow lie has had 
to charter dry bulk ships on a rising market. 

By promising an interim in the spring 
Mr Naess will have the ben.-fii of high 
W'inier ranker freights -but this will not 
help the longer-term future. The 
company is badly hampered by an t>ver- 
valucd fleet and a shortage of cash -£7.6 
million of ilic £9.2 million reserves is tied 
up by loan agreement restrictions. Recent 
dry bulk contracts show that the company 
may be on the right track, but this may not 
be enuugh to overcome ihc weight of the 
bad charters taken in the past. The market 
in Anglo-Norness shares, which still yield 
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only 2.4%, 'looks oversold, but many in¬ 
vestors will be happy to get out now instead 
of waiting for the. auditors' report neit 
spring. 

ROSS GROUP/ASSOCIATHD FlSIlltRlLS 

Fish, Fried, Frozen — 
and Foreign 

HfS week's bid by the Ross Group for 
Associated Fisheries is a third attempt. 
I'he first, four years ago, was rebuffed. The 
second was addressed by Mr }. Carl Ross, 
eponymous chairman of his group, to Lord 
Fraser, chairman of Associated, earlier this 
year, but had not been revealed to share¬ 
holders until this week, 'fhe bid is logical. 
Ross is big in trawlers at home and abroad, 
bigger in various food processing and mer¬ 
chandising activities. Associated is more 
nearly a pure fish group, with more trawlers 
than Ross (more than 100 to its 60); k 


DINF.R'S CLUB 


JVm York 

KLUii cards, one of the biggest inter¬ 
national' business success stories of the 
last fifteen years, are opening a new chapter 
in their history in the United States; they 
are coming under the control of banks. 
Some time ago First National City Bank of 
New York announced plans to acquire all 
the voting stock in the Carte Blanche plan 
formerly owned by the Hilton Hotel chain 
for $12 million. Now First National Ci^'s 
fiercest rival and next down the scale in size, 
Chase Manhattan Bank, proposes to pull off 
a much bigger deal by acquiring, for $56.5 
million, all the stock of the company that 
started the whole credit-card mania in 1949 
—Diner’s Club Inc. The offer will be voted 
on by Diner’s Qub stockholders shortly: 
after that it will need only approval by &e 
C.omptrollcr of the Currency, Mr James 
Saxon—^who has been taking a much more 
lenient view lately towards banks that en¬ 
gage in nationwide non-banking activities 
through subsidiaries. 

Of the three biggest national US credit 
card plans this will leave only the one 
operated by American Express Company 
not controlled by an American bank—and 
American F.xpress conducts banking activi¬ 
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got rid of its Eskimo frozen food subsidiary 
i cbttplk of years ago’by m^ing k with 
Lyons and Union Intemationars frozen 
fcicKl subsidiaries. 

Both the groups have been expanding 
and diversifying at such a rate that com¬ 
parisons ci their records are difficult. On 
turnover, Ross (£76 million last yc^) is 
nearly four times the size of Associated ; 
but Associated’s pre-tax profits on sales, at 
6%, are nearly double Ross’s 3.5%—^which 
itself is treble Ross’s rate a few years 
ago when Ross took over some important 
broiler chicken interests at the wrong 
moment at the height of the 1961 boom. 
In the market Ross’s bid (6s. 8d. cash 
and 2\ Ross shares for each Associated 
share) values Associated at £15.3 million, 
over half the present value of the Ross 
equity. At the present value of 9s. 3d. for 
the Ross shares, the bid is worth 28s. a 
share. The shares are not underwritten, but 
at Ross's low for the year of about 7s. 6d., 
the bid would still be worth 24s.—well 


ties outside, though not inside, the United 
States. Simultaneously, many banks are 
launching their own credit card schemes in 
their local banking areas, seeking lower- 
income customers than those who carry 
the national cards. The attractions of the 
credit card field for banks, and for Chase 
specifically, are obvious. The field has be¬ 
come a giant one, and it is still growing 
rapidly as exemplified by Diner’s Qub. 

Started in 1949 by the late Mr Ralph 
Schneider on a $10,000 investment, Diner’s 
Qub now has some 1,250,000 card holders 
who, in the fiscal year ended March 31st, 
charged some $210.6 million worth of pur¬ 
chases at 95,000 business establishments 
throughout the world—up over one third 
from $164 million worth of purchases 
charged in fiscal 1964. American bankers 
estimate the profit return on a weU-run 
credit programme averages 5% of invest¬ 
ment annually—against a return of about 
3-5% on instalment loans, to take one ex¬ 
ample oi normal banking activity. If the 
credit card plan is operated by a bank, the 
credit card holders and the businesses they 
deal with are likely to bring their commer¬ 
cial banking business^o that institution, too. 
And for Chase, whose US branch banking 
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above the 22I 6d. Associated's shares were 
fetching before ibe bid.' They are now 
25s. 9d. which shows that the market does 
not hope for a counter-bid, or even rate 
the chance of the present effort very highly. 

Besides its integrated chicken interests 
(egg-to-chick-to-meat-to-freczer and egg-to- 
chick-to-egg), Ross has recently acquired 
the 260 Waterworth greengrocery ^ops, 
and has more capacity in its fish marketing 
organisation than it has trawler capacity to 
supply it. In addition, a greater proportion 
of Ross’s trawler fleet is modern, and is 
already widely dispersed. As fishing limits 
off foreign coasts become wider so fleets are 
forced further afield. This means: first, 
that trawlers must be bigger, faster, and 
able to freeze their catch (cither by them¬ 
selves or in a mother ddp); and, secondly, 
that with a static or declining home market 
and increasing trawling costs the future lies 
increasingly in eating expensive and 
luxury fish all over the world. Ross hopes 
soon to have crawlers catching scampi (or 


operations are restricted by law to the New 
York metropolitan area, acquisition of 
Diner’s Qub affords a chance to cerate- 
nationwide in a closely allied field. 

But the credit card business also is get¬ 
ting to be a more difficult one in which to 
increase profits, because of much tighter 
competition—and again. Diner’s Qub 
specifically is an example. Its profits in 
fiscal 1965 were $1.32 a share, down from 
$1.65 in fiscal 1964 ; and in the six months 
ended September 30th profit was 15% 
down on the same period a year earlier. 
This was due partly to a money-losing ven¬ 
ture into factoring—purchase of accounts 
receivable, at a discount, from businesses 
needing immediate cash—which has since 
been terminated. But the fiscal 1965 profit 
of $2,151,000 was not much greater than 
the $1,950,000 netted five years earlier, 
when Diner’s Qub was unquestioned 
monarch of the field: since then it has lost 
its number one position to American Ex¬ 
press, which was just launching its credit 
cards in i960. 

The spread of local credit cards issued 
directly by banks can only tighten competi¬ 
tion further, and already has in some cases. 
In Califomia the national credit card plans 
once charged businesses 7-10% of the bills 
collected from customers, but since Bhank 
of America’s credit cards caught on that 
charge has been cut to 4 or 5%. Banks 
have had some unhappy experiences m the 
credit card field too: Qiase Manhattan 
itself once issued credit cards directly in 
the New York ara, but sold the business in 
1962 after heavy losses. These apparently 
resulted from its not screening the credk- 
worthiness of card holders carefully—a 
fault of which Diner’s Qub has not been 
guilty. With Chase’s resources soon to be 
behind it, it is not surprising that Diner’s 
Qub has intensified its efforts to take over 
Diner’s Qub Ltd., London, which it fran¬ 
chises to distribute its cards in Britain but 
does not now own. 



The Bankers Take Over 

A week ago the It'estniinster Bank made a counter-offer for the British Diner^ Club 
crcdit-card company, following a bid from the American originator of the idea, 
Din€i\ Club Inc, itself the subject of a bid by the Chase Manhattan Bank. It is 
extremely unusual for an English clearing bank to be involved in a take-oi'cr fight for a 
non-hankwg company : although it was natural that the ITestminster should be the 
first to enter the field. The situation is now confused: Diner's Club Inc claims to haie 
oxer 50 % of acceptances at 2^s and has declared the hid unconditional. Westminster 
yuiJ on Thursday that it had already sent out a bid of 6d. and was prepared to go 10 
30 n. if naessary—and at one point on Thursday deals ivere being done at 32 s. 
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dAnRmGTON PLASTICS LABORATORY 
Shell's U.K.centre for research, 
development and technical service 
in the field of thermoplastics 
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THE pnocess KVBlOPMOfr DePMnPENT 
CARRIES POLYMERS TO THE MANUFACTURINO 
STAGE AND OSTAINS DATA ESSENTIAL FOR THE 
DESIGN AND OPERATION OP COMMERCIAL PLANT. 
PROCESG EQUIPMENT IS OEVELOPESSNGINGERING 
AND ECONOMIC EVALUATMNS MADE OF PROCESSES 
AND PRODUCTS. 



SHELL EXTRUSION AND INJEaiOH 
MOULOiNG GRADES ARE TAILORED 
TO YOUR EXACT APPLICATION NEEDS 


THE nSTIUBlITION OF MOLECUlMt WEIGHT 
K Ml IMPORTANT MCIOR IN ACHIEVING 
THE CORRECT GRADE FOR A SPECIFIC 
AFPLICATION. TNK MFORMATHM IS 
QUICKLY PRODUCED ON THE TKTEK GEL 
FERMEATION CHROMATOGRAFH— TYPICAL 
OF THE AOtANCEO EQUIPMENT ATCARMNGTOtL 
AMD ONE OP THE FIRST IN THE U.K. U8SO ON 
POLYMER RESEARCH. 
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LMKBMARKBim 

MANWMCrURINGAND 

RESEARCN ACTIVITIES. 

IT ADVISES ON 
COMMERCIAL NKOS 
AND DEVELOPS 
NEWSRAD6S. 

TECHNICAL SERVICE 
AtDSCUeiOMMSWmi 
INFORMATION ON 
PROOUcnt AFKKAriONS 
AND EQUIPMENl^ HELPS 
TO SOLVE PROBUMSAND 
CANCAUONGPGCIAUSr 
EXPERIENCE OVBt THE 
WHOLE FIELD OP 
MGRKATION PROCESSES. 
THOUSANDS OP 
ENQUIRIES ARE HANDLED, 
ASANY FROM OVERSEAS. 
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Carrington Plastics Laboratory offers an interesting 
future to scientists who are stimulated by the prospect 
of a constantly challenging programme. 

Shell Chemical Company Limited and Petrochem¬ 
icals Limited are members of the Royal Dutch/Shell 
group of companies. Shell Chemical Company's two 
operating divisions are: Industrial Chemicals and 
Plastics 8* Rubbers. Marketing through Regional 
Offices offers friendly service with all the advantages 
of dealing with a big international group. 

Can Shell Chemicals help you 7 Please write to the 
Information Officer. 


So many good products begin with Shell Chemicals 


SkeN Chamicsl Company Limited, Shell Centre^ Downstream Building, London, 8E1 
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TKU 9dv§rH$9m for iPi/oriv^tfillMuif purpo99B on^f mud Iv nfiUhmr mn BffwB to ioU 

nor m aoUeUmtiom of mm mffor to hmy mmy of thoto Bondo. 

$50,000,000 

General Electric Overseas Genital 

Corporation 

4V4% Guaranteed Bonds Due 1985 

(CoiwtrObU from Mag 1, im to Nooamhar M, IMS tnto 
Coneral Bioeirk Conipany Common Stock at $tH d Share) 

InUroat payahlo Juno 1 and Boeoynhor I 

Pmgmoni ofminelpat, promtum, Wmnp, fnearaai mndoMklng fund 
uncQndUionally guaranteed by 

General Electric Company 


MORGAN STANLEY « CO. GOUOtAN, SACHS *t CO. 

ALGBMSHS SAHK NSDERLAlfD N.V. AMSTSRDAM-ROTTSRBAM BASK S.Y. 

MANCA HAMBRtCA BD’iTALtA BASCA COMMBRCIALBITAUASA BASCA NAZtOSALEDSL LAYORO 
BANCO DIROMA BANK OF LONDON R SOUTH AMERICA BASQUE DE BRUXELLES, 8 A. BANQUE LAMBERT 
BANQUE NATIONALS FOUR LE COMMERCE ET VINDUSTRIE BANQUE DE FARIS ET DBS FAYS-BAS 

BARING BROTHERS M CO., BERLINER HANDBLS-GB 8 BLLSCHAFT COMMERZBANK 


BARING BROTHERS R CO., BERLIN 

tthnttad 

OOMFTOIR NATIONAL MESCOMFTE DE FARM 


OLSCHAFT COMMERZBANK 

Aktienpeaeltaehmft 

CREDIT COMMERCIAL DE FRANCE S.A. 


CRBDITO ITALIANO CREDIT LYONNAIS DEN DANSKS LANDMANDSBANK DEUTSCHE BANK 
BA^ BURAMKRICA-FINANZIARIA INTERNAZIONALE, S 4 >A. H^Bm^BMfK 

ArntWiOwmaiiMenaft jLi/nlted 

M. aHrRIQUSS JR. HILL. SAMUm. R CO. HOFS R CO. KJOBBNHAVNS HANDELSBANK 
„ (laraap) timttad 

KIMNWORT, BENSON KREDIBTBANK N.Y. LAZARD BROTHERS R CO., LAZARD FRERES R CIS. 

Limited Limited 

SAMVEL MONTAGU R CO. MORGAN R CIS S.A. MORGAN GROfFELL R CO. 

Limited Limited 

DENEUFLIZE, SCHLUMBERGBR R CIS FIERSON, HELDRING R FIERSON FRIYATBANKENIKJOBENHAVN 


DE ROTHSCHILD FRERES N. M. ROTHSCHILD R SONS /, 

SKANDINAYISKA BANKHT 80 CIETE GENERAME SOC, 

8 T 0 CKH 0 LMS MfSKaDA BANK BVSNSKA HANDELSBANKBN 


J. HENRY SCHRODER WAGG R CO. 

WmlfMl 

aOCUTE GENERUB DE BANQUE, 8 .A. 

KEN S. G. WARBURG R CO. 

Limited 


DILLOlfa READ M CO. tNC. 
BLYTM dk CO.g INC. 


TBS FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION 
TBS DOMINION SECURITIES CORPORATION 


KUBNglOEB D CO. 
ineorporated 

BARRIMAN RIPLEY D CO. 

tncerporaied 

LEHMAN BROTHERS 


KtDDSR, FEABODY R CO. LAZARD FRERES R CO. LEHMAN BROTHERS 

Mneorporaled 

MERRILLpNCU,FISRCE.FBNNBRRSMITH SMITH,BARNEYRCO. WHITE, WELDRCO. A.E.AMESRCO. 

Securiltee Underwriter Limited incorporated ineorporated 

ARNHOLD AND S^BLEICHROEDER BA^E R CO. DOMINICK R DOMINICK, DREXO, RCO. 
HALLGARTENR CO. HARRIS R FARTNERs"mC^ISTEL. LEPERCQ r'cO^^^ MODEL, ROLAND R CO., INC. 


SWISS AMERICAN CORFORATION WOOD, GUNDY R CO., INC. 

H IRSai R CO. NEW YORK HANSEATIC CORFORATHMt 

rnmeatponted 

Bnam^g,j$g$. 


BURNHAM AND COMFANY 
L. F. ROTHSCHILD R CO. 
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. should it be Dublin Bay Prawns ?) in the 
Persian Gulf; it is spawning interata in 
frozen shell-fish in several countries, in¬ 
cluding a Dutch company with the en¬ 
chanting name of Ross Diepvries. 

Associated has been less adventurous. It 
is busy modernising its fleet, but will have 
to show that it has as clear an idea as Ross 
of the future of the fish trade if it wishes 
to remain independent—even though it may 
still hope to get either a better bid out of 
Ross, or an underwriting of the Ross shares. 

COURTAULDS/KAYSER BONDOR 

Nylon Economics 

T he Kayser 
B o n d o r 
board’s rejection 
of the 8s. a share 
bid from Cour- 
taulds is unequi¬ 
vocal; the financial 
facts produced to 
support their deci¬ 
sion arc not. The 
directors forecast 
that the group’s 
pre-tax profits for 
the year ending 
December 31st 
will be at least 
£50,000, com¬ 
pared with £8,800 
in 1964. This 
sixfold increase 
should not blind 
shareholders to the trading position of 
their company; before allowing for depre¬ 
ciation. prior charges, directors* pay and 
audit fees the rise in trading profits needed 
to generate this big pre-tax improvement 
is only y'o. This modest increase is 
abnost entirely the result of the board's 
decision to concentrate on profitable lines 
by dropping the loss-makers. There is 
admittedly still room for further improve¬ 
ment in profits stemming from the re¬ 
organisation of the group’s factories and 
products, and the board’s forecast is 
£500,000 pre-tax in 1966. Its efforts to 
revamp a company with a depressing! y 
erratic profit record should not be decried, 
but the tacit admission that sales this year 
will be little changed from last weakens its 
argument. Real recovery, not just a once- 
and-for-all boost for profits, must spring 
from increased sales, of which there is as 
yet little sign. 

It is easy enough to shoot two more holes 
in the directors’ defence: their points about 
the goodwill of the “Kayser” name and 
the asset value of 12s. 4d. a share are really 
red herrings, since all assets, tangible or 
intangible, must be valued as income 
earners—and this brings the argument back 
to the future trading profits of the company. 
The reduction in bank overdrafts from 
£t.6 million to £x.i million in itself is not 
conclusive. Overdrafts fluctuate through¬ 
out the year and the year-end figure is only 
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a “ still ” from a moving picture. The last 
quarter is KB's busiest tmne and the levd 
of stocks—and overdrafts—after Christmas 
will depend very much on pre-Christmas 
sales by shops and their consequent off-take 
from its stocks. The liquidity position will 
probably be improved at the year-end, but 
there is some way to go before Kayser 
Bonder’s finances are strong enough for 
comfort. 

In rejecting the bid, though, the KB 
directors are taking a well-calculated risk. 
After selling its interest in British Nylon 
Spinners to Imperial Chemical Industries, 
Courtaulds went ahead with its plans to 
make its own nylon, Celon. When its new 
plant is running flat out there is going to 
be a vast amount of nylon on the market; 
and the more tied outlets Courtaulds can 
get the more able it will be to fend off 
competition from BNS and British Bnkalon. 
At present Kayser Bondor is a big user of 
British Nylon Spinners’ BRI-Nylon in its 
stockings, underwear and night dresses ; it 
should be worth more than 8s. a share (3d. 
less than the market price) to Courtaulds to 
have so big a tied outlet for C^rlon. 

INTERNATIONAI. COMPUTERS 
AND TABULATORS 

h*s Made It! 

The preliminary figures shozv unsatis- 
factory financial results for the 52 weeks 
10 September 29, 1965. 

NLY a confident board could start a 
preliminary statement about its 
company’s profits like that. In fact ICT's 
results are not nearly as bad as a cursory 
reading of the profit and loss account sug¬ 
gests. Even after the tax credit there is a 
loss of £125,000 and the final dividend is 
lod. a share, against is. 5d. last year. But 
net cash flow, helped by the tax withheld 
on dividends, is only £700,000 down at 
£8.3 million. Although sales for the year 
declined, owing to a faster than expected 
run-down in punched card equipment, 
orders for the new 1900 series computers 
have now reached 340 ; more may be in the 
offing as news about IBM’s difficulties with 
its larger 360 models become better known. 
So far only 38 of the 1900 series bought 
have been deb'vered—about 15 in the last 
financial year. This year production will 
build up, although the throughput rate will 
not cover overheads until the second half 
of the financial year. From the break-even 
point onwards the fixed costs should gear 
up profits sharply. Next year the introduc¬ 
tion of the cheaper 1901 range will tend to 
hold back the profit advance a little, but 
provided that the ICT sales team can keep 
up its efforts the prospects look good— 
certainly next to ICT’s recent record. There 
is the long-term worry about computers 
based on the substitution of micro-circuits 
for transistors. ICT will have to cope not 
only with the changeover bur with the fear 
of it (which may dday orders for all com¬ 
puters until the position is clear); but it is 
not worried apparently by Enf^ish Electric’s 
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leading position in the field. This is not 
just complacency: in selling profitably the 
race Is not necessarily won by the leader 
in the first lap. 

At 27s. 6d. ICT’s shares yield 6.1% on 
the cut dividend. They have fallen, despite 
periodic buying for recovery, from a peak 
of 120s. in 1962. But the market has now 
had the bad news it has been waiting for, 
and most of the potential sellers seem to 
have been shaken out in the autumn, when 
the price fell sharpl]^ as dealing increased. 
The upward path will be difficult, but in¬ 
vestors prepared to back ICT against all 
comers—IBM included-*could see a nice 
capital profit over the next three years. 


In Brief ,.. 

Down With Tax 

Timothy Mliitas and Taylors proposes te 
substitute 8% debentures for its existing 
7VX1 preference shares. If the preference 
shareholders approve the plan they will 
receive a higher income, and the ordinary 
shareholders will benefit because debenture 
interest is deducted from taxable income: 
8 '^;, becomes 4.8 '';. allowing for corporation 
tax at 40%. The swap e^dently does not 
involve a disposal of shares, so no capital 
gains tax calculaiions are needed. The 
only loser is the Revenue whose lax receipts 
go down. More companies with high in¬ 
terest preference shares (Thomson Organi¬ 
sation, Decca ?) could follow suit, but if 
their preference shareholders arc themselves 
subject to corporation tax. they will vote 
against a plan that would give them un- 
franked income. 

Trust in Shipping 

The Shipping and Industrial Trust 
already owns 76';-. of the shares of Clark¬ 
son, the shipbrokers. It is now to sell its 
general portfolio of shares and, under the 
genial chairmanship of Mr Reginald Maud- 
ling. is to Income a holding company with 
three activities, shipbrokin^ and owning, 
insurance broking (combining Clarkson's 
business with another newly acquired 
brokers) and—in embryo now—through 
transport to Europe. 

Free Option 

The Burnholme and Fordcr 8% con¬ 
vertible debenture, issued at 97 to give a 
running yield of nearly 8.3 V;,, gives sub¬ 
scribers a chance ro convert into ordinary 
shares at 4s. y^d. in 2967 ; the current 
market price for the narrowly traded 
shares is 4s. 9d. But the compmiy's road- 
haulage busincs.s could take quite a knock 
next year since John Summers and 
Vauxhall Motors arc very big customers. 
After the issue the debenture stock will 
represent more than half the net asset value 
—an unusually large proportion, and most 
of the assets arc road vehicles, not the mo.st 
reliable form of collateral. This looks the 
best speculative convertible debenture of 
the year. 
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JOSEPH LUCAS (INDUSTRIES) LIMITED 

A DIFFICULT YEAR DESPITE RECORD SALES 
CONTINUED GROWTH OF EXPORTS 
STATEMENT BY THE CHAIRMAN 


Tiic Annual General Meeting of Joseph Lucas 
rindustrics) Limited was held in Birmingham on 
Monday, December 13th. The Chairman. 
Sir Bertram Waring, presided and in his siate- 
menc to members present, said: 

** Shareholders will have seen from the Report 
of the Directors that Mr G. H. Willcox has 
retired from the Board. Mr Willcox has given 
the Board outstanding service over the past 
thirteen years and the contribution he has made 
has been of the greatest value. He now wislies 
to reduce his business commitments and we are 
indeed sorry to lose his valued services. 

We have been fortunate in obtaining the ser¬ 
vices of Sir Norman Kipping and Mr J. W. 
BankcN as Directors of the Company. Sir 
Norman has had a distinguished career as 
Director-General of the Federation of Britisli 
Industries and during and since the war he has 
served the country in many important advisory 
capacities. Mr Bsmkes is a solicitor with a prac¬ 
tice which is highly regarded in the City of 
London, and he has already been of consider¬ 
able service to this Company in a professional 
capacity. 'Fhe Directors feel sure you will give 
these gentlemen your confidence by supporting 
the resolutions coidirming their appointments. 

It also has to be recorded that Mr J. Masierton, 
a member of the Executive Board, has retired 
from his full executive responsibilities, although 
arrangements have been made for his services to 
be available in an advisory capacity until the end 
of the current financial year. Mr Masterton's 
association with Che Company extends over 43 
years, and he has played a major part in the 
progress of the Company during tliat time, and 
haa taken the.leading role in founding and de¬ 
veloping I.ucaa Sales and Service throughout the 
world. The Directors take this opportunity of 
expressing their appreciation and gratitude for 
his truly unique contribution. 

THI YEAR’S ACCOUMTS 

It will he seen from the Consolidated Profit 
and Loss Account that the profit before tax for 
the year to July 31, 1965 is £8,298,000 compared 
with £9,775,000 in the previous year. After 
providing for taxation, exceptional items, and 
profits attributable to minorities, the Net Profit 
of the Group is £5,052,000 which compares witli 
£3,771,000 in the previous year. 

In arriving at the charge for United Kingdom 
taxation, credit has been taken for substantial 
Investment Allowances in respect of expenditure 
on buildings, plant and tools. We also have the 
benefit of Amlerated Allowances on the outlay 
for Scientific Research. As the rate of Corpora¬ 
tion Tax will not be known until the Budget 
next April this has been provided at 35 per cent 
in arriving at the results referred to above. It 
should also be noted that under the provisions of 
the 1965 Finance Act dividends paid after April 
S, 1966 involve the Company in a further pay¬ 
ment to the Inland Revenue of the Income Tax 
deducted. In consequence the annual cost of the 


Dividend at the present rate will in future be 
£2,947,000 gross compared with £1,732,000 net. 
The Income Tax charge on profits in last year's 
accounts provided for the liability for the Fiscal 
year to April S, 1966. No liability arises for tax 
on the dividends already p i id and proposed in 
this Fiscal year, and no United Kingdom taxa¬ 
tion liabilities, other than Corporation Tax, arise 
on the Group’s Trading Income for the year 
under review. 

The Directors recommend the payment of 
a final Dividend on the Ordinary Shares and 
on the Redeemable Preference Shares of Is. 2d. 
a Share which, with the Interim Dividend of 6d. 
a Share already paid, makes a total for the year 
of Is. 8d. a Share less rax, the '.ame as the effec¬ 
tive rate for last year. It is further recommended 
that £150,000 be allocated in limployces’ Funds 
with the balance transferred to Reserves us 
shown in the Accounts. 

In view of the provisions of the Finance Act 
referred to above the Directors intend to dis- 
tribute the Interim Dividend in respect of the 
vear ending July 31, 1966 before March 31sc 
next, unless unforeseen circumstances arise in 
the meantime 

It will be seen from the Balance Sheet that 
Government securities and short term deposits 
have been largely realised in providing for 
expansion of activities at home and overseas. 
Expenditure during the year on land, buildings 
and plant amounted to approximately £7} mil¬ 
lion. This included the commissioning of a new 
factory at Burnley to provide additional capacity 
for electrical equipment, extensions to our brake 
factory at Bromborougli and the installation of 
additional plant to meet tlie growth in demand 
for fuel injection equipment. Extensions were 
also made to our factories in India and Australia. 
The Bank overdrafts of approximately £U mil¬ 
lion are maintained by Subsidiary Companies 
overseas to provide working capital for the 
growth in operations. 

RECORD TURNOVER—INCREASED COSTS 

Tlie year to July 31, 1965 covered by the 
Accounts was marked by a further uicrcasc in 
the Company’s turnover to £174 million. The 
increase of about £17 million was provided 
in the main by the vehicle equipment business, 
particularly for heavy commercial vehicles, and 
by additional aircraft equipment work. Tlicre 
was also a further expansion of general industrial 
business, notably in the field of hydraulics. 

The unsatisfactory trading surplus for the year 
was principally due to quite exceptional increases 
in costs. As producers of electrical equipment 
wc arc mainly concerned with the use of non- 
ferrou^i metals, and the alarming rises in the 
prices of these commodities have led to increases 
in the manufacturing costs of our equipment 
which have swamped the savings that have 
accrued from improvements in productivity. In 
addition there have been substantial increases in 
wages and salaries an#other costs. It has been 


quite impossible for us to avoid raising our sell¬ 
ing prices although those have been strongly 
resisted by the vehicle manufacturing customers. 
In view of the progressive and continuing rise 
in commodity prices, as well as the time lag 
involved in implementing new price schedules, 
our margins have suffered appreciably. A 
further factor haa been the difficulty, in a period 
of full employDmt, of recruiting and consoli¬ 
dating a trained labour force at the new factories 
which have been brought into operation in areas 
remote from our main centres of production. 

LIFCCI OI IINOFIIC’IAI. STRIKES IN 
MOTOR INDUS I KY 

The dillicultics encountered during the year 
by the British Motor Industry have been well 
publicised. Overall demand remained strong 
throughout the greater part of the year, con¬ 
solidating the spectacular expansion of the pre¬ 
vious year, but production was hampered by a 
succession of unofiicial strikes and disputes in 
many sections of the indusrry which interfered 
with production for the Home market, and al&o 
contributed to a fall in Exports. The con¬ 
sequential effects were felt by this Company 
by frequent interference with production 
schedules. 

Tire total United Kingdom output of cars, 
commercial vehicles and agricultural tractors for 
the year under review fell only slightly short of 
the record 21 million vehicles produced tlie pre¬ 
vious year. Had production not been inter¬ 
rupted a new record would almost certainly have 
been achieved. The car manufacturers pr^uced 
approximately I., million cars, of which some 
650,000 were exported to world markets, rather 
less tlian last year but still more than one in 
three of all cars produced. A significant factor 
in the Export market is the progressive lowering 
of the internal tariffs of the Common Market 
while the external tariff is being maintained. In 
consequence die differciitial penalty against 
British vehicles entering the Common Market is 
now around 15 per cent and will reach 22 per 
cent by the beginning of 1967, barely twelve 
months ahead. This would be less bbjectioiiable 
if British cars entering the E.F.T.A. countries 
could enjoy similar tariff advantages over dieir 
Continental competitors. 

Another influence which is adversely affecting 
the export market for cars is the steady expansion 
of local motor industries in Australia, South 
Africa, India and elsewhere which were previ¬ 
ously among Britain’s best customers. Also the 
emergence in world markets of the Japanese 
motor industry introduces a new challenge, par¬ 
ticularly in the Far East. 

COMMERCIAL VEHICLE, TRACTOR AND 
MOTOR CYCLE BUSINESS 

The Commercial Vehicle Industry again had 
a most successful year, increasing the total pro- 
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duction by about 7 per cent to some 470,000 
vehicles. Approximately half of these were the 
heavier trucks and buses for which this country*s 
world reputation and export record is unchal¬ 
lenged. Closely associated with the success of 
the Heavy Commercial Vehicle Manufacturers is 
the development and expansion of the British 
diesel engine industry whose standards of design 
and construction have made this country the 
world’s largest producer and exporter of diesel 
engines. As the principal supplier of fuel in¬ 
jection equipment for British diesel engines our 
subsidiary, C.A,V., has participated to the full 
in these remark.-ible achievements. 

The Agricultural Tractor Industry had a year 
of reduced output as a result of model changes 
by two of the largest manufacturers, and produc¬ 
tion fell from 235,000 in the previous year to 
175,000 in the year under review. Production 
is now restored to a high level, and the unique 
reputation of the British Tractor Industry, whose 
exports to world markets exceed those of all 
other countries, will be further enhanced by the 
distinctive engineering qualities of the latest 
models. 

The Motor Cycle Manufacturers achieved a 
most notable improvement of both home and 
export xales, especially in face of determined 
and substantial Japanese competition. In par¬ 
ticular sales of British motor cycles in the United 
States have increased by 4t) per cent over the 
last year, which itself showed a 25 per cent in¬ 
crease over the previous year. 


hXPANSION KtSlKIC.il 0 IIY IA\ lUIRIM.N 

The Motor Industry as a ^\hole is the 
country's principal expuning industry, currently 
earning some /!750 million a year in foreign 
currency or about a fifth of the total United 
Kingdom exports. 'Diis might be thought to 
warrant some enci'UiMgement from ilie Govern¬ 
ment, but in fact the rate of c.xpansion is re¬ 
stricted by lax burdens imposed on the industry 
and on ntoiorisrs, which arc quite unreasonable. 
It is estimated that in 1965 a sum approaching 
X 1,000 million—almost equal to the expenditure 
on the National Health Service—will be collected 
in purchase tax, fuel rax, excise tax and other 
duties relating lo road transport. There is 
not even the consolation of knowing that a 
proper proportion of this money is being in¬ 
vested in a realistic road programme designed 
ti> meet current and future needs. 


HNSkTII.EO CONDITIONS IN AIKCRAM 
INDUS1RY 

Our Aircraft Equipment Sub'»idiarie.s secured 
a considerable increase in turnover for the year 
and ate maintaining a high level of activity at 
the present time. The outlook, however, is un¬ 
certain and obscure, and for those engaged in 
the industry somewhat unsettling, h could 
scarcely be .i^iherwise following the cancellation 
during the year of the three principal British 
military aircraft projects—the TSR.2 tactical 
strike reconnaissance plane, the P.1154 super¬ 
sonic fighter and the HS.681 freighter. These 
ijiree outstanding projects, on which the heart 
and talent of the British aircraft industry were 
engaged, ranked among the most technically 
advanced aviation projects in the world. 'Flieir 
elimination, almost at a stroke, leaves little com¬ 
parable work to occupy the great research teams 
that have been built up over the years. Once 
these teams are disbanded there is little prospect 
of their ever being brought together again. The 
aircraft industry wtM not be the only one to 
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suffer. British industry has benefited widely 
from their advances in many fields, including 
the science of materials, metal processes and 
electronic and engineering techniques and will 
be the poorer for their loss. 

Activities in the field of industrial equipment, 
which have arisen out of our previous develop¬ 
ment work for aircraft application, continue to 
expand. A substantial and profitable home and 
export business in industrial hydraulics is in 
prospect and an increasing range of mechanical 
devices are being supplied for industrial pur¬ 
poses. It may be of interest that Lucas marine 
oil burning equipment is now in use on some of 
the latest ships produced in Italy and Japan, and 
has been specified for the new Q4 C'unard 
passenger liner. 

During ilic year agreement was reached with 
the Dunlop Rubber ('ompany for us to acquire 
tlicir motor vehicle disc brake business in the 
United Kingdom, and arrangements are now 
proceeding to absorb this production into the 
Girling brake factories. 


INCRI.ASI IN lUISINl SS 0\ I.KSI AS 

Our business in Overseas Territories increased 
further during the year, in terms of both direct 
expons from this country and of expanding turn¬ 
over at die overseas factories. Our own direct 
exports increased by 25 per ccni as compared 
with the previous year, and now exceed ^■20 
million. As most British vehicles and aircraft 
sold abroad are fitted with our equipment, the 
total contribution the Company makes to the 
export effort is, of course, very much higher. 

Our two manufacturing partnership enterprises 
in France had a satisfactory year, although 
Ducellier cl C'dc., making elcctricil equipment 
for the French motor industry, fell the effects 
of the recession tli.it hfl.s been apparent there for 
more tlian a year. The Roto-Diesel factory, 
which was established from scratch and which, 
as mentioned last year, has already con <101 idnted 
its operations on a profiiablc basiN, has again 
increased its turnover and profits. This is ^ 
considerable achievement and testiTies to the 
merits of the C.A.V. type distributor pump 
which Ruto-Dicsel produces under our licence. 
Royalties have been paid to us since production 
started and these increase steadily with the turn¬ 
over. On the other band the brake factory in 
Gerinanyt whic4) was also set up ns a new enter¬ 
prise, has had another dilficuli year due partly 
to restrictions placed on its activities pending 
the outcome of a patent dispute. 

Mention should also be made of our manufac¬ 
turing activities in Spain where we have a 
partnership interest in a small but successful 
concern. Constructor de Equipos Diesel S.A., 
making fuel injection equipment. Excellent pro¬ 
gress has been made by this company with sales 
doubling in cacli of tlie Last three years. Tliis 
business also operates under licence from C..A.V., 
and we have received steadily increasing royalties 
and our share of the profits as well. 


RROr.RISS IN INDIA, MISIKAII\ AM) 
SOUTH AMITIICA 

In India our two partnership companies have 
continued to make progress. Both tlie electrical 
equipment factory and the brake factory arc in 
production and are established as important sup¬ 
pliers to the Indian motor industry. It was men¬ 
tioned at this time last year that the electrical 
factory was expected to reach a jprofitable level of 
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activity during the course of the year, and this 
has been achieved. The brake factory, which was 
started at a later date, is expected to achieve a 
profitable level in 1966. 

Increased demands have been made on the 
electrical equipment faaory in Australia, which 
has increased its output substantially in ilic last 
two years. This higher demand, resulting from 
growth in the motor manufacturing business and 
also from the Australian Government’s insistence 
on a higher locally-manufactured content, has 
called for new investment in factory space and 
plant whicli is not yet fully remunerative. In 
addition, a number of new products have been 
introduced with consequent tooling costs and 
setting-up losses. 

The results at the overseas battery factories, of 
which there are now ten either wholly or partly 
owned around the world, were inevitably 
affected by the world price of lead which on 
average was 50 per cent higher than in the 
previous year. It is not possible to alter seUing 
prices as rapidly or as frequently as the move¬ 
ments in commodity prices, and for the year as 
a whole the return on battery operations was at 
a low level. 

In South America we have four factories in 
operation, two of which arc controlled by a part¬ 
nership enterprise in the Argentine making 
electrical cciuipment and brakes. The electrical 
factory again had a profitable and successful year, 
while at the brake factory progress was made 
towards establishing satisfactory economics. ’ITie 
two small factories in Braxil, building diesel 
pumps and making some items of electrical 
equipment, provide a nucleus of business in a 
country that may prove to be one of the im- 
nortant markets of the future. Owing to rapid 
inflation and currency restrictions imposed in the 
South American countries, considerable difficul¬ 
ties arise where profit remittances to the United 
Kingdom are concerned. 


WAC.I S AND PRICi:S IKI:ND 

The out-uf-balance stocks that arose largely in 
the Aircraft Subsidiaries, as reported last year, 
have been improved. Total .stocks have con¬ 
tinued to rise due partly to larger volume of 
business at home and overseas and partly to the 
increased costs already referred to, including 
raw mater'als. 

In spile of the Government’s drive to imple¬ 
ment a national incomes and prices policy, in¬ 
cluding early warning proposals for wage claims 
and price increases, there is as yet no evidence 
that wages and costs will not continue to rise 
faster than productivity. It would seem 
inevitable that in the end it will be necessary to 
establish some form of recourse, sucli as local 
arbitration courts to settle local disputes, and 
national arbitration courts to settle national dis¬ 
putes wJien other means of scrrlemcnt have 
failed. 

The levy the (Zumpany will have to pay under 
the Industrial Training Act is likely to be in 
excess of £1 million per annum. It is expected 
that the qualify and extent of our established 
training activities will qualify us for a grant of an 
equal amount. 

RkSl \lU II AM) DTVI I.OPMINI 

The Company continues to place much em¬ 
phasis on Research and Development. A new 
Central Research building has been opened at 
Solihull during the year, and together with the 
modern establishment at Acton now provides the 
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most L'uinprciiciiAivc facihiy of kind in die 
world. Thu equipment that wc supply to the 
Vehicle and Aircraft Manufacturers is in direct 
competition with the bust ihtii other countries 
can offer, and our position in the forelront can 
only be mniniained by coniinuoii'. lechiiical 
development. The invesinieiir in research .and 
development facilities, in people and in training, 
is die basic capital ol the ('‘•mpiny on which the 
progressive expulsion ol the Organisation 
depends. 


oiiiitxiK lOK nil luniKi 

J.ookin;.' to the future there are both disquiet¬ 
ing Hid encouraging features. I’he home inarUei 
j, alieady affeLtcd by the credit restrictions and 
o»her deffai ionary actions imposed bv the 
Government, and current production i' at a re¬ 
duced, level. In consequeiuc unit costs are 
rising and the competitive price siriiciure is 
tlirearcneii. On the other h.ind the country^ 
hHlancc of payments position Iro improved and 
Sterling shows renewed strengili on inteniutioiul 
markets. In these circuinaance^ it is to he 
hoped that domestic dem.iiid will not be rnrthei 
restricted and that the motor indiisirv nviv 
return to a steadily rising voiiime ol production. 
'I'he principal Goniincntal vehicle manufacturers 
are now cnioying a wider and more secure home 
market v\iih lower purchaw tax and opportuni¬ 
ties for an increased scale ol production which 
ilic Biinsh manufacturers iniisi match. I'or this 
reason ilie cars produced loi ilie home market 
fiuist h.ive a special appeal overseas and it is 
importiini that nothing should be done for 
reasons of social or fiscal policy 111 the United 
Kingdom which would make this more ditticiih. 
Gur Aircralt liquipmeiir Subsidnr es hold sub¬ 
stantial orders which will keep them busy for 
the coming year, bui the longer term future of 
the aircraft industry remains an uncertainly on 
which some light may he thrown in due course 
by the (ioveriiineiil Tiiqiiirv. Overall, we rcntnin 
hopeful that w'e shall achieve n further advance 
in uirnover this year. The conditions of 
increasing material costs and the up\v.ird pres¬ 
sure of w'ages and salaries, w'liich applied 
tliroLigiiout last year, arc coiitimiing. The pro¬ 
blem of restoring trading nnrgins to a more 
s'liisfacioiy level -is being tackled by a continuing 
programme of cost economy and improved 
productivity, as well us by iiu teasing prices 


SIKI ISSCII *QII\l ll\ WO 

KII.IAIIII II Y * Yl Ml 

As ineniioiied last year the success of the 
National Producliviiy Year campaign led us 
to initiate a I.iicas Qualiiv and Keliabilitv Year, 
which is now jiiM closed. T'his too has received 
widespread and cnihusiastK: support in our fac¬ 
tories and oflices, and as a rcsul* we have reached 
new' levels of achievement in the search for 
better stamlnrds of Qualiiv. 'I'liis splendid 
response provides the Dircciois with an addi¬ 
tional reason for e.spressing their appreciation 
to supervisors, staff .and workpeople throughout 
the Organisation. There are now approxiinutelv 
os,000 employees at home and abroad, many 
with very long service. About one in every 
three who were with iis in 194(* completed 2^ 
years' service and this is die surest tribute that 
can be paid to the relationship that exisis 
between the ('.ompany and its employees and is 
one in which all can jiistiliubly take pride." 

The appropriations recommended bv the 
Directors were approved and the Accounts 
adopted 
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of intense development and marketing effort 

Woiseiey-Hughes Ltd 
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POINTS FROM THE ANNUAL REPORT 

Turnover increased by 9% to £8,377,000. 

Exports increased by 17% over the previous year. 

Profit suffered from a temporary downlurn in demand for heatinp equipment 
fast autumn and from the expense of a receipt deliberate intensification of 
Development and Marketing effort, concerning new types of heating equipment 
of advanced design for a market which is increasing in size and sophistication. 


YEAR ENDE> 31st JULY 


1063 

fOOO 

1964 

1965 

Issued Ordinary Cnpiial jn sharos of 5/- e^ch .. 


1.553 

1..553 

1.553 

Profit rotninod and otliei Rtsorvos 


1,013 

1.260 

1,501 

Turnover 


6.572 

7,657 

8.377 

Exports included in Turnov/e-r . 


967 

1.173 

1,379 

Profit before taxation . 


681 

/93 

681 

Taxation . 


326 

435 

265 * 

Net Profit after tax accniinq to Ordinary Shares . 


248 

371 

426 

Ordinary Dividends ‘ Rate, gross. 


13% 

15% 

1B"« 

Amount, net 


124 

143 

137 

Tirnos covered 


2.15 

2.47 

3.12 


NOTE. Thtt mpfacetiH'M of tnnomp Tax Piotn-^ T.i\ tr, Coipnr.^n'nn Th\ ft.i^ nsttlird m ..n mmsuoHv 
^nmHtHxathn chatgo rn tfm yow’s acetrunts laieauon will nwreaHe nob 'A^niially wbmt Inconw Tmh h*n.anitfS 
payohleon divitlrntls. 



PRINCIPAL MEMBER 
COMPANIES 


AGRICULTURAL AND GARDENING 
O Wolseley Engineerino Ltd. birmincuav.. 6 
m fk0t.v of Merry TiHercuitivators, Sw/pejungfe 
bastais. ctippers und electric fencing 

• H. C. Webb A Co. Ltd. Birmingham s. 
milkers of gross cuumg nmehmety atui hedge 
trimmers. 

• l\lu-vuay Benson Ltd. ORGiTwiCii. 

makers of ttir hooiers and dryers, mechantca! 
hmdhng and other equipment fui agiicidtuie. 

ENGINEERING 

• Geo. H. HufihesLtd. Birmingham. 24 
milkers of wheels, lyies. axles and castors. 

% Rapid Magnetic Ltd. Birmingham, i? 
makers of muynetic cxiractiny. sepaiatiny. 
detecting. Hfuny and conveyanciny equipment 

• Accles and Shelvoke Ltd. Birmingham. 6 
precision enyineers and makers of humane 
killers. 

HEATING 

• Nil-way Heating Plants Ltd. DHOnwiCH. 
uhikeis of oil burners for domestic and in-- 
dusnif/l heating 

• O.B.C Ltd. pnoiTwiCH .-.nd 

Yorksh're Heating Supplies Ltd. lbcos. 7 
disiiilutoi'i of all types of centra! heating 
equipment and spates. 

• GrayhkII Engineering Co. Ltd. UV-f POOL 1 
indushial hvdtiny and vent dating equipment. 

• Granville Controls Ltd. LONDON 
spocnlisis in heating, air conditioning and 
process conti ol installations. 


A full copy of Ihc Direefors* Report and Arcounfs can be oblained on request to: THE SECRETARY, W0LSELEY HU6HES LTD..WITION, BIRMINGHAM. 6. 


ALSTONS LIMITED 

EXCERPTS FROM PRESIDENT’S RODRESS AND STATEMENT TO SNAREHOLOERS 

Al llic eighteenth General .Mcerin*! held on December 6, 1965, ihe DircciorsV 

Report and Annusl Aiidiicd .\ccounts for the financial yenr ended June 30, 1965, were ndopied. 

The Prohis of the Company, after dcdiution of nx. roiallcd $592,902 C19h4 .tS7>j,496\ 
After providing $455,723 (1964—same) for Preference and Ordinary Dividends, a bdance of 
$137,179 (1964—$122,773) was carried forward. 

A final dividend of 10 per cent (less tax) wns agreed so that, with an interim dividend of 
6 per cent (leos tax) paid in April, the total dividend was 16 per cent which has been maintained 
each year since 1959. 

Capital Reserves and Revenue Reserves at the end of June, 19ii5, amounted to $4,860,005 
^964—$4,722,826). 

l^c Consolidated Accounts of the Group i<how a profir after caicarion of $1,003,671 a964— 
$848,764) of which profitR attributable to shareholders of Alstons Limited was $694,157 (1964— 
$661,037). 

The Group's Capital- and Revenue Reserves totalled $6,411,943 (1964—$6,193,391). 

Spencer J. Kirton I.imitcd, a subsidiary of the Parent C.ompany, acquired at par the 
share capital of $30,100 of Trex Agency Limited. 

Trinidad Qay Product^. Ltd., have embarked on an expansion programme and are installing 
another Tunnel Kiln at a cost of approximately one million dollars. 

Caribbean Development Co., Ltd. and Carib GLissworks Limited declared increased 
dividends. 

Grenada Breweries Limited made a further loss, but it is hoped that the appointment of a 
new brewer and the restrictions imposed by the Government of Grenada on the imponaiion 
of beer into the Island will help to improve the financial position of the brewery. 

Tugs & Lighters Limited, in its shipyard operations, showed a decline in profiis which was 
attributable to a drop in the number of jobs for the slipway and hiiatyard and a rise in direct 
expenses incurred. The indications for the current financial year arc much better than for the 
same period of last year. 


JOKAI 11 .A I lOLDlNGS 

riie .sccikiid Anniiiil General Meciiiig of |ok;ii 
Tea Holdings Limited was held on Decvniber 
lOili in L.ondnn, Mr G. A. Rainey Uht. chaii'iiKin) 
presiding. 

The following is an extract from hi.s circulaied 
siatement: 

As a result of the merger to which 1 nferred 
in my stateineiu accompanying the 1963 
accounts, Jhan/ie Tea Holdings Ltd., the British 
Indian ‘i'ea Co. Ltd., and British African Tea 
Hstates (Holdings) Ltd. arc now, save for the 
small Preference capital of British Indian, all 
wholly-owned subsidiaries of your Company. 

Your Assam Companies* 1964 season com¬ 
bined crops reached a record level, bin thc 
prices realised were most unsatisfactory. British 
African Tea Gstates Holdings regrettably did 
not have a good year in 1963/64 owing to un¬ 
favourable weather conditions and an adverse 
m:irket. 

The proBt after taxation and various debits, 
including a tranafer to Dci'clopnieni Rebate 
Reserve, is £205,177. Your Board does not feel 
justified in rccommeiidinp a final dividend on 
the Ordinary shares of more than 3 per cent 
free of tax, which makes a total of 6 per cent 
free of tax for the year. 

The latest av.iilable (^mpany returns from 
Assam indicate that the total crop to date is 
lower than Iasi ycar'.s comparative figure. In 
the 1964/65 .season British African suffered a 
very severe drought with consequent effect on 
outturn, but quality was well mainiained and 
it is hoped that the improved prices for these 
teas will result in a slightly increaseii profit. 

I'lic report was adopted. 







\%H 

HEENAN GROUP 

PRODUCIS EXPORTCD TO OVCIl 
SIXTY COUNTRIBS 

The sixty-third Annual General Meetiof of 
Heenan Group Limited was held on December 
13th at Worcester, Mr Charles L. Hill (the 
chairman) presiding. 

The following is a summary of his circulated 
statement: 

The Group net profit, before taxation, of 
£641,719 for the year ended August 28, 1965, 
compares with £656,691 last year. After deduct¬ 
ing Corporation Tax at a rate of 35 per cent 
amounting to £170,766, the net profit of the 
Group is £470,953 compared u*ith £317,475 in 
1964. 

Demand for the Group's products has con¬ 
tinued at a high level througliout die year and 
the balance of orders in hand at the end of die 
financial year stood at about £6,000.000 com¬ 
pared with last year's all-iime peak of 
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£6,500,000. There la no sign of any falling-off 
in enquiries or orders at the present time. 

Your Board is very conscious of the vital need 
to inettee exports in the interests of the 
national economy. Many of the subsidiaries 
have been selling overseas for over 50 years but 
the effah has ixen intensified in more recent 
years and today Group products are being sold 
in over 60 countries. 

The proposed major extension to die manu¬ 
facturing resources of Fielding 6c Platt Limited 
at Gloucester to meet future demands for 
heavier equipment, and to which I referred last 
year, has not yet commenced but all possible 
steps are being taken to expedite this vital 
project. At the Madeley Works a continuous 
electric annealing furnace and a new Galvaniz¬ 
ing Shop, complete with modern equipment, 
liave been completed and are now in full pro¬ 
duction. These and other smaller extensions 
in the Ciroup will improve profit miirgiiiN in the 
current financinl year if the present trend of 
oulcr^. continues. 
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Htem^ & Froude Ltd. There has been no 
improvement in the availability of skilled labour 
in the Worcester district and this subsidiary has 
therefore had no alternative but to sub-contract 
a substantial amount of work to maintain 
delivery schedules wliich reduces and often 
eliminates the profit margin. 

Fielditig & Platt Ltd. increased output to a 
new record level with all departments working 
at full stretch. The order intake so far this 
year is encouraging and strenuous efforts are be¬ 
ing made to increase efficiency still further to 
offset the continued rise in the cost of material 
and labour, which has affected profit margins 
despite the increase in turnover. 

Court Ltd. 'fhe year's output of iron 

earrings exceeded 5,000 tons for the first time 
and although profit margins were still low, the 
.substantially increased production resiilicd in a 
much improved overall profit. It is anticipated 
that the new' Electrical Division will make a 
comiibutioii to profits in the coming year. 




Financial Rasulte 

Year ended 25lli September. 11BS 

1964 


C 

C 

QROUP SALES 

tT,MI.SBB 

24.403.46$ 

SROUP PRQHT BEFORE 

. 

— 

TAX 

2.U$,447 

1.918.367 

•ROUP PROFIT AFTER 


...» . 

TAX ANO ALlAOmST- 
MENTS, ATTRIBUTABLE 
TO THE WVEREBK PAPER 
COMPANY UNITED 

1.MI.7II 

f.llLNl 

PREFERENOEINVIOENOB 
(less Income Tai) 

•I.4M 

12.263 

•RMMARYINVIMNOB 

((•MlMeMTail 

M1.U6 (IsSil 

il$,60${1s 3$di 


BS2.NI 

$11.9$1 

6R0UP PROFITS RETAINED 1.237.1BI 

5S5,190 


ChaimHiii's StatMiMiit 

Tho foHowfng ar* •Ktractt from tho circulotod atotomont by 
tlio Cholrnwfi. Mr. A. H. Bruco, C.B.E.. D.L.:- 


PPERATIOMS FOR THE YEAR 

The imposition of tho impoit surcharge in October 1964 un¬ 
doubtedly helped the profitebility of all U.K. paper mills. It Is im¬ 
possible to state exactly how much the Group's operations benefited 
from the surcharge, but it did keep imports down as well as reducing 
the tendency to cut prices. Wages and other costs, including those of 
certain coating materials, rose again during the year. Cost increases 
are now an annual event and there is obviously a limit to how long 
rising costs can be absorbed by greater output and increased 
efficiency. 

DEVELOPMENTS 

Since my last statement, considerable progress has been made in 
drawing up a long-range plan for the Group. An outline of the pro¬ 
gramme which has been initiated is os follows 
1. After careful consideration, it was decided that the Group must 


take steps to ensure at least part of its long-term supplies of wood- 
pulp. There is not a shortage of market pulp at the moment; in fact, 
the indication is that there is likely to be a surplus until around 1970. 
However, suitable sites for pulp mills which will be large enough to be 
economic units are becoming more and more difficult to find and it 
was therefore decided that we must take action now. Accordingly, we 
are in course of concluding a joint venture agreement with the Riegel 
Paper Corporation of U.S.A., to build a bleached kraft pulp mill near 
Baton Rouge In Louisiana. It is expected that the mill will commence 
operations early in 1968. The main items of plant will be designed for 
a capacity of 600 tons per day, but it is presently anticipated that it 
will commence at an output of 400 tons per day. 

It is anticipated that the mill will cost 140,000,000 and that 75 per 
cent, of this wiN be met by long term borrowings by Louisiana Forest 
Products Corporation, the joint venture corporation. This borrowing 
will be guaranteed 50 per cent, by Inveresk and 50 per cent, by Riegel. 
The remaining funds wHI be put up equally by the two partners ee 
equity capital and the Group has arranged to borrow $5,000,000 in 
America for this purpose. This operation will not therefore have any 
adverse effect on the U.K. balance of payments situation. 

It should be appreciated that this is essentially a long-term proposi¬ 
tion and the Group profits will not benefit until 1973, while until then 
they win have to bear Interest on the borrowing of $5,000,000 which 
will be approximately £100,000 per year at present interest rates. 
From 1968 we will get the benefit of an assured source of supply for 
part of our pulp requirements and also be assured of pulp of a 
consistent quality which will considerably assist our paper-making 
operations in this country. 

2. The other major development is the installation of a high-speed 
off-machine trailing blade coater at The Oonside Paper Co. Ltd., 
Aberdeen. To feed this coater with base paper, one of the paper 
machines at this mill will be completely rebuilt in a two stage oper¬ 
ation to minimise disruption of production. A new power plant will be 
installed together with many items of ancillary plant and equipment 
Various new buildings will be erected including a largo extension 
to the finishing house. The new paper machine and blade coater will 
be fully instrumented for computer control. When the whole project 
is completed in 1968 it will have cost approximately £3,000,000 and 
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NORTH ATLANTIC SECURITIES 
CORPORATION LIMITED 
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Affiutrong, Stevens & Son, Ltd, has had a 
year of intense sales activity in new markett, 
resulting in an order book which well surpasM9' 
all previous records, with the balance in hand 
standing 70 per cent higher than at the same 
time last year. 

Morton Machine Co, Ltd, had a successful 
year’s trading, sales being at a record level. 

IWBL Engineering Ltd. has also had another 
successful year with an increased volume of new 
orders. Orders in hand ensure a continuing 
high level of activity during 1966. 

Freeman, Taylor Machines Ltd. The con¬ 
tribution to Group profits is small, but 
entry into markets other than textiles is making 
progress. 

The City Sheet Metal Works Ltd. has con¬ 
tinued to show a good return on your Com¬ 
pany’s investment. 

The repbrt was adopted and a total distribu¬ 
tion of 16 per cent (last year IS per cent) was 
approved. 


The eleventh Annual General Meeting of 
North Atlantic Securities Corporation Limited 
was held on December 13th in London, 
llie Rt. Hon. Lord Latymer (ihc Chairman) 
presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement: 

The gross revenue for the year ended Sep¬ 
tember 30, 1965, including Double Taxation 
Refunds, was £432,384 against £395,584 last 
year and the net earnings on the Ordinary 
Capital were 8.5 per cent against 7.9 per cent 
for the previous year. 

, An interim dividend of 2 per cent was paid in 
May last and your Directors are recommending 


a final dividend of 5 per cent, making a total of 
7 per cent for tlie year compared with 6} per 
cent for the previous year. 

This year Double Taxation Refunds amounted 
to £70.818. Next year we expect there to be 
little change in this figure, but In the following 
year, owing to a new Double Taxation Conven¬ 
tion with the United States of America which is 
at present being negotiated, we would expect it 
to be drastically reduced. 

Your Board hopes that for next year, although 
perhaps necessitating a very much jailer distribu¬ 
tion of available income than hitherto, it would 
be possible for a dividend of 7 per cent to be 
maintained. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


COMPAIMY LIMITED 



the mill will then have one of the most modern high-speed coating 
operations in the U.K. 

3. Plans are proceeding to increase the production of high-quality 
Art papers from The Carrongrove Paper Co. Ltd. and Invereak Mill. 
*Tnvercarron Art" made at Carrongrove has been for many years the 
Group's most consistently successful branded line. 

4. A large new power plant is being installed at The New Northfleet 
Paper Mills Ltd., to replace the present out-of-date and inadequate 
plant. This plant is larger than required for present purposes and has 
bean designed to allow for future expansion at this site. One of the 
paper machines at this mill will be rebuilt and speeded up during the 
current Financial Year. This machine and ancillary plant will then be 
capable of producing glassine and similar papers which will enlarge 
the range of food wrappings produced by the Group. 

8. A new storage building is being constructed adjacent to the 
tissue and paper towelling convarfing factory at Garstang, near 
Preston. When this is completed a new plant layout for the existing 
factory will be put into operation with the aasiatance of outaida 
consultants. This will result in greatly increased manufacturing 
efficiency which will give better service to our customare. In addition 
an extensive revision of our marketing plans for "Clan" products is 
being undertaken and the conaumar sales force of Inveresk Paper 
Products Ltd., is becoming better trained and more effective all the 
time. 

6. The expansion of Inveresk Paper Merchants Ltd., will continue in 
the current year. The training and reorganising of the Merchants' sales 
force is expensive and 1966 will again be an investment year for this 
company. However, once the reorganisation is complete, the posses¬ 
sion of a highly trained, efficient, national merchant sales force will be 
of immense value to the Group. In addition to a large tonnage of 
Group papers, this force is now selling many paper products not made 
by the Group and this policy will be continued and extended so as to 
give a complete service to customers. 

7. The long task of establishing the word "Clan" as the linking 
theme for our advertising, general sales policy and brand names 
(other than those for the household market) is proceeding. This 


policy will commence to become really effective at the end of the 
current Financial Year when it is anticipated that substantial benefits 
will begin to accrue. 

THE FUTURE 

The current Government deflationary policy must cast a cloud over 
the immediate future. The Paper Trade is a service industry and its 
prosperity depends to a large extent on the prosperity of other 
industries. Any recession in two or three of the more basic industries 
must, of necessity, affect the Group profits for the current Financial 
Year. Longer term, if the targets in tho new national five-year plan for 
the country are attained, this must mean greater business for the paper 
industry. Meantime, trade may well be advorsely affected by un¬ 
certainty as to when a General Election may bo held. The tariffa on 
paper imported from E.F.T.A. countries will be reduced by a further 
10 per cent, on Ist January, 1966 and completely eliminated on let 
January. 1967. There is also the possibility that the import surcharge 
will be removed or further reduced during the current Financial Year. 

In the near future, competition In the plain papers section of the 
market will increase owing to new capacity coming into operation. 
However, as the producer of the widest range of printing papers in 
tho U.K., the Inveresk Group is well placed to fight any competitive 
battles which may take place. 

The disruption to the Group's operations which will be caused by 
some of the various developments outlined earlier in this Statement 
is likely to have an adverse effect on profits for the next year or two. 
Accordingly it is extremely difficult to forecast the profits for the 
current Financial Year. By using the most modern methods of control 
every effort is being and will be made to ensure that ail the new 
projects keep to schedule and start up on time. As I said in last year's 
Statement, the Group's Profit Plan shows what we consider to be a 
satisfactory growth but this occurs largely at the end of the five-year 
period. 

In addition to the developments mentioned earlier there ere still 
several projects which we are investigating but these are still not far 
enough advanced for me to disclose their nature. Naturally not all of 
these will come to maturity, but I ought to be able to report further 
progress in next year's Statement. 
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GLAXO GROUP 

SIR ALAN WILSON REPORTS OVERSEAS TURNOVER £28m. 

Exports Increase to £13ni. 

Sales up by 12 per cent to £71m. 


The thirty-first Annual General Meeting of 
Glaxo Group Limited teas held on December 
ijth in London* Sir Alan H. Wilson, FRS {the 
Chairman) presiding. The follotoing is from Ift.s 
Statement circulated with the Report and 
Accotints for the year to June .?o. 1965 : 

I poiilted out in my report last year that the 
trend of events during 1964 and 1965 was likely 
to be more favourable, in most parts of the 
Group, to the development of uur business than 
it had been for some time. This expectation has 
been more than fulfilled, and as a result the sales 
of the Group to external customers increased 
from /:64M in 1963-64 to /;71.7M in 1964-65. 
The tradinis profit increased from j(!9.149M to 
/[U.182M. approximately 22 per cent as com¬ 
pared with an increase in sales of approximately 
12 per cent. 

If the taxation system had remained 
unchanged, the net carnitms lot the year 1964-65 
would have been 27.3 pence per 10s. unit of 
ordinary stock. The earnings per share for the 
preceding year were 23.9 pence, and the highest 
previous earnings per share were 26 H pence. 

lAX.MION 

In estimating the taxation to provide in this 
year's Accounts, it has been necessary to assume 
a rate for Corporation Tax. This has been token 
as 40 per cent, on which ba.sis it is calculated 
that UK and oversea taxation, less double taxa¬ 
tion relief, will amount to iC5.S70M. One of 
the provisions of the new Finance Act is that, 
since the dividends paid and payable out of the 
Company's profits for the accounting year 
1964-65 will all be distributed before April 6, 
1966, the income tax amounting to 4'1.309M 
deducted from these dividends will be retained 
by the Company and not h’lnded over to the 
Inlind Revenue. This means that for the 
accounting year 1%4-6S the net and not the 
gross dividends to stockholders are appropriated 
against the net profits after Corporation Tax. 

An adverse and coniinuing effect of the 
Finance Act is to reduce the relief for oversea 
taxation, and thereby increase the taxes paid in 
this country by companies having large oversea 
interests. In our case the relief amounts to 
£991,000 under the new system whereas it would 
have been approximately £1.491 M. 

THE UK COMI».\NUS 

A considerable re-organisation of the UK 
activities has been taking place, facilitating the 
major step of separating our wholesaling business 
from the rest of the Company's activities. The 
production and distribution of drugs arc busi¬ 


nesses of a substantially different character and 
wc have set up with the B.D.H. Group Limited 
an equally owned private company which will 
aim to provide impartially the best distribution 
facilities and service in the country. 

Glaxo Laboratories Ltd. and Glaxo Research 
Ltd. A number of favourable factors combined 
to produce record profits. Sales w'crc at a high 
level, and unit costs were reduced due to 
reduction in overheads and technical innovations. 
The new* topical corticosteroid Detnovate con¬ 
tinued its success, while the new antibiotic 
C'eporin sie.tdily established its reputation. 
Prices of the latter were reduced by 25 per cent 
following improved production efficiencies. 

The more promising outlook for ferment ition 
products due to improvements in operating co^ts 
has encouraged us to plan further capital outlays 
amounting to £2.5M. Additional capacity in 
Vitamin A w'as also installed. 

The veterinary business expanded consider¬ 
ably. In particular, a new double poultry vac¬ 
cine, Myxiliii, effective against Newcastle disease 
and infcctiou.s bronchitis, and a * seven-in-onc' 
sheep vaccine, Clostrin, have been added. 

Research effort in both the corticosteroid and 
the antibiotic fields is considerable, and the com* 
pany expects to market an attenuated measles 
vaccine which has been tried and reported on 
favourably by the Medical Research Council. 

During the course of the last financial year, the 
resources .ivnilablc for pharmacological research 
have been very considerably increased. This 
will enable us to carry out much more expedi¬ 
tiously the large amount of investigational work 
which is required in the screening and evaluation 
of new drugs. In addition, we have added 
substantially 10 our facilities for chemical 
research, and it is our intention not only to 
continue exi.sting fruitful lines of research, but 
also to deploy some of our increased resources 
ill the search for products in new fields. 

Allen 6{ Hanburys Ltd. The past year Ins 
been a notable one. Not only does 1965 mark 
the 250th anniversary of the foundation of the 
company in Plough Court, Lombard Street, but 
the past iw-elvL- months have produced record 
levels of both turnover and profit. 

The surgical group is beginning to benefit 
from the reorganisation of its manufacturing 
facilities, and the Portsmouth factory is now in 
full production. Substantial increase of output 
is expected during the current year. 

The activities of the smaller pharmaceutical 
speciality sales companies have been merged 
and Duncan, Flockliart and Evans Ltd. formed 
as a subsidiary of Allen A Hanburys Ltd. It will 
comprise a powerful sellhl^ organisation with an 


entirely distinct public image and with freedom 
to develop its promotional activities quite 
separately from those of the parent. This has 
already shown considerable economies, and is 
expected to make a substantial contribution to 
the profits of its p.irent. 

Evans Medical Ltd. and Edinburgh Pharma- 
ceutlcal Industries Ltd. Demand for standard 
drugs increased steadily from October and finally 
reached record levels. Wholesaling turnover 
increased from £I3M in 1963-64 to nearly £16M 
in 1964-65, wliile profits from this activity in¬ 
creased from X.^OO.OOO to £660,000. 

The Murphy Chemical Company Ltd. Several 
capital investment projects, providing extended 
and improved facilities, have been completed 
during tlie year. 

Export Activities. Strenuous efforts have been 
made to increase exports, but competition con¬ 
tinues to be very strong, particularly in packed 
pharmaceuticals. Total exports, including ship¬ 
ments to over'.ca subsidiaric'i, increased from 
£12M in 1963-64 to £13M in 1964-65. 

TUI* OVI RSFA COMPAMIS 

These companies, which now operate in 
twenty-five countries, have liad another good 
year, and their total turnover incrc.ised from 
£25M to £28M. 

Europe. Sales in the Common Market by our 
sub.sidiarics in Verona, Paris and Brus.sels, 
increased substantially wJiilc at the end of 1964 
we furthered our development in Europe with 
a German subsidiary at Du.SKcldurf. 

Africa. Our South African subsidiary has 
satisfactorily disposed of its wholesaling business 
in Natal in order to concentrate on its pharma¬ 
ceutical and surgical engineering activities based 
on Johannesburg. Durban and Cape Town. 

Our small companies in Equatorial Africa have 
had a difficult year, but in Kenya wc are begin¬ 
ning to deiive benefit from our new manufac- 
lurliig facilities In Nairobi. 

Asia. In spite of difficulties in commissioning 
new plant, and temporary shortages of imported 
and locally produced 'r.iw materials, our major 
subsidiaries in India and Pakistan have made 
solid progress. 

Good progress has been made by our com¬ 
panies in Malaysia and Ceylon, and a new 
factory has been opened in Bangkok. 

Amtialaiia and Canada. Our subsidiaries in 
Australia, New i^aland and Canada had an 
encouraging year in which good average in¬ 
creases in sales and profits were secured in the 
face of •considerable competition. 
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Gmtral ami South America. 'Fhe sales of our 
companies in Central and Soutli America have 
increased by considerably more than the average 
of all our companies abroad. Their profits have, 
however, been adversely affected by inflation, 
and locally declared dividendh have not yet been 
received. 


THL Oil I LOOK 

Early in the year in response to a letter from 
the Secretary of State for Economic Affairs, we 
instituted an enquiry into the net cash return 
that the Parent Company had achieved during 
the past five years on the capital funds it had 
exported from this country. Wr demonsirated 
that the Group had obtained an adequate return 
on its funds and had made a substaniial con> 
tribution to the credit side of the balance of 
payments of this country. It may be necessary 
to make some alterations m emphasis in our 
investment policy, but this will not entail a 
change in the direction in which the Glaxo 
C^roup is developing, and miny factors still 
favour the growth of the Company. 

I am sure we will continue to play our part 
in building up the medical services in the 
countries in which we operate, provide progres¬ 
sive careers for our staff, and earn a reasonable 
return on all our investments. 

The report and acciHints were adopted. 


United City Merchants Ltd 


Another Successful Year \ 

Increased participation in i 

the export drive 

Mr E. C. SOSNOW, Chairnuin 

.Al the CoinpanyS Annuiil Cicncral Meeting on December 
13ih. IVIr E. C. SiMnow rcpi>t‘icd that total group profits for ! 
the year, before taxation, amounted to i'306.553 tagainM 
.t262,%6). * 

Dividend is 20 per cent for the year, on the Ordinary 
Capital as iticreascd hv Iasi year's onc-lor-livc bonus issue. 
This compares with 161 pei cent tcquivalent) for Iasi year. 
Sharchoidci\s have again been able to receive payment either 
as Capital Disiiibuiion or us Ordinary Dividend. 

The C'ompany is not a close company wiihin the meaning 
of the Finance Act 1965 and present indications are ihai new 
legislation wdll not increase lava lion in l%5/6. 

The group increased its participation in the Export Drive. 
Export and re-export sales arc currently running at a rule ol 
over £5 million a year. Ciiricnt trading results indicate that i 
the level ol* Group prolituhiliiy is fully maintained. I 



1965 

a 

£90 0 0 


DIVIDEND. Ten y'LMrs MHO 
the hiilder ol l.iKMi <hnie* 
received u dividnul id 
liiduy, ul'ier ihrcr honii. 

£Vf> 


rTTTrrTTTTTy™ 

I- 

19 6 5 

£306 000 




PnUFIISa III Lcn NCAr*. 

(■rtiiip pnitii'. bfliiu' lusuiion 
liiivr rixcii frmn to 


III mn 
wai»j:i».flOfl 


1965 

£1 411 000 


A.SaKTBi In ten vearN tlu: 
total net ol the (irntip 

h.iVG iiwrcAsed from 


Three Statements by the 
Chairman of Glaxo Group Ltd 


At the Annual General Meeting of Glaxo Group Ltd held on 13th 
December in London, Sir Alan H. Wilson, F.R.S. (the Chairman) made 
the following thiee statements; 

My first statoment concerns the interim dividend payable during 1966. 
As I have already stated in my published review, dividends to stock¬ 
holders will be appropriated net from the Company's profits provided 
that they are paid before 6th April 1966 and provided that the ‘standard 
amount* as defined in the Finance Act 1965, is not exceeded. The effect 
of this is that the Company is able to pay an interim dividend related to 
the accounting year 1965-66 and retain the income tax on it, but to 
achieve this the dividend will have to be declared early in 1966. The 
Board therefore propose to declare an interim dividend during the first 
week in January 1966. This dividend will not be related either to the 
profits up to that dete or to the total dividend which might be paid for 
the year. 

My second statement concerns take-over rumours about Glaxo Group 
Ltd. which, in spite of numerous denials, have been circulating since 
30th September 1965. I wish to repeat that these rumours have no 
foundation in fact. 

My third statement concerns rumours which have been circulating 
that the Company has made a great breakthrough in the tfeatment of 
cancer, but that we are unwilling to admit this. Our Reseerch Depart¬ 
ments have no programme of work in the cancer field. 


NATIONAL MORTCAOH 
AND AGENCY COMPANY 
Ol NEW ZEALAND 

The eighty-ninth .Annual General Meeting of 
National Mortgage and Agency Company of 
New Zealand Limited was held on December 14 
in London. The following is an e.\tract from the* 
circulated review of the Chairm.*m, The Rr. Hon. 
Lord GIcneonner: 

Your Company has enjoyed a most satisfactory 
year. Climatic conditions througliuur New 
Zealand generally were favourable and there was 
an abundance of IimkI in most pans of the 
country. 

Wool production in the Dominion increased 
by 6.5m. lbs. from 616.8m. to 623..3m. lbs. bui 
prices fell away sharply throughout the season. 
'I'hc average price realised of 42.14d. per lb. was 
almost 13d. per lb. lower than the previous year's 
average of SS.07d. 

Once again, there was a substantial increase 
in the company's turnover of livestock bringing 
higher commission earnings from this side of the 
business. 

Despite the fall in wool prices group turnover 
has increased from j(73,8] 1,674 to 479,437,171 
and our group profit after tax is higher ai 
iC694,690. To this amount must be added 
jC31,353 of past tax provisions which arc no 
hmger required. With the increase in our fixed 
assets depreciation charges are higher while our 
investment income shows a u.seful increase from 
4:i6,312 last year ro 438,752. Altogether the 
outcome of the year must be regarded ns very 
satisfactory and your Directors have no hesita¬ 
tion in recommending a Final Dividend of 7 per 
cent, which together with the Interim Dividend 
of 4 per cent, makes 11 per cent in all. 

The report was adopted. 
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BARCLAYS BANl^ D.C.O. 

MR IRLDCRIC SEEBOHM’S ^ATEMENT 


The fortictli Ordinary General Meeting of 
Barclays Bank D.C.O. will be held on 
January 5th in London. 

The following are exuacts from the circulated 
sitatemenc by the Chairman, Mr Frederic 
SeoMiiii, for the year ended September 30, 
1P65: . 

After the la^t Annual General Meeting 
Sir Julian Croeaky retired from the chatrman- 
Nhip of the Bank. 1 am glad to have this oppor¬ 
tunity of paying tribute to the outstanding 
service he haa rendered to the Bank and to say 
how l^ad dt.llis colleagues are that he is con- 
tinufog ifk. ^ Jtctwt director. 

ii.oeo MII.I.ION 

year-which ended on September 
30th has been full of new problems. Money 
has been tight both at home and overseas and 
fioqipetition for deposits has seldom been more 
fierce. It has been diilicult to maintain the 
margin between the cost of money raised and 
the earnings on money lent but fortunately our 
overall figures have expanded considerably and 
this has enabled us to maintain our comings 
and distribute rather more than last year to 
our stockholders. Deposits hove increased by 
£106,269,673 to the record figure of 
£1,038»921,753 and advances by £75,760,721 
to £561,620,173. This is the first time we have 
shown deposits of over £1,000 million in the 
balance sheet. 

Stockholders will be wondering what effect 
the new Finance Act has on the Bank but I am 
sure they will appreciate the difficulty of making 
any firm estimate in this connection until the 
rate of corporation tax in the UK has been 
settled and we can reassess how we stand under 
the double taxation arrangements in force with 
the various overseas territories in which wc 
operate. 

Under the new system, stockholders will, as 
before, have tax deducted from the dividends 
paid to them but we shall now have to pay 
over this tax to the Inland Revenue in addition 
to the corporation tax paid on the profits of the 
company. Therefore, although the amount of 
corporation tax for which the Bank itself is 
liable under the new system may be less than we 
have had to pay before, the total tax whidi the 
owners of the company, our stockholders, have 
in effect to bear, either here or overseas, on 
profits both distributed and undistributed, may 
well bear a very different look, depending on 
the level of tax rates overseas and the amount 
distributed here. It is for these reasons that 
the new system will press so hard on some 
companies whose activities are wholly or mainly 
overseas. How hard, will of course, depend on 
the particular circumstances and dividend 
policies of individual companies. 

Much has been said and much more will be 
said on the subject of the changes in financial 
policy introduced by the Socialist government. 
There is, however, one comment I should like 
to make. The cancellation of the so-called 


privileges of the overseas trading corporations 
seems to me to be quite unjustitied. I cannot 
see why a company operating entirely overseas 
should pay .iny tax to the British Government. 
It derives no benefit from the social services or 
the welfare state. I believe that a restoration 
of O.T.C. status would benefit our balance of 
payments in quite a short time. After all, any 
dividends paid by these companies to UK share¬ 
holders are liable to the full charge of British 
personal tax. I fully realise the urgency of the 
short term problem, but there is no indication 
that any serious attempt to assess the long term 
value of our overseas investments had been 
made before these crippling changes were incor¬ 
porated in the 1965 Finance Act. Meanwhile wc 
are eating our seed com. 

It is easy to be critical and I would like 
therefore to say how much I welcome the present 
government's constructive policies regarding 
overseas aid. The creation of a Ministry of 
Overseas Development was overdue. The 
Minister's courageous defence of the present 
level of aid and the softening of the terms of 
aid arc praiseworthy. Critics are very ready to 
ask how this can be reconciled with our balance 
of payments problems, but we have to remember 
that our future ability to export depends on the 
ability of our overseas customers to buy. Many 
of the newly independent countries ore on an 
economic knife edge. A sudden running down 
of our aid could be disastrous. It 6ould 
a complete nonsense of all our post war atti¬ 
tudes and policies towards the poorer countries. 
Even though it straiiis our bfilance of payments 
it is one of the long term pdkics that we must 
stick to through thick and thin. 

Tlir YEAR AHEAD 

In most of the territories in which this Bank 
operates, reserves of foreign exchange are shrink¬ 
ing and exchange control is in force. This situa¬ 
tion is inevitable in the, developing countries as 
their demand for capital goods exceeds the new 
funds made available by the richer countries in 
the form of aid or private investment. Oi the 
other hand, the internal economies are growing 
and the demand for our services is steadily 
increasing. It has always been the policy of this 
Bank to provide a full banking service including 
a comprehensive network of branches wherever 
we operate. It is for this reason that we have 
seen such a steady and, at times, rapid growth 
in our funds. The growth in our savings bank 
funds is remarkable and although it is expensive 
to administer it is probably the most valuable 
service wc provide. Although, therefore, there 
may not be much growth of international trade 
during 1966, the Bank is not likely to stand 
still and we shall continue to open up wherever 
the opportunities seem favourable. 

Since completing this atatement Rhodesia has 
dectored her independence. It is too early to 
gauge the effect that this might have on the 
Bank, but I hope to make further reference to 
the piatter at the Annual General Meeting on 
January 5, 1966. 
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For the 

better ordering 
of the 

working day, and 
for the comfort 
and delectation 
of secretaries, 
there is nothing 
to equal it. 

A week's appointments 
at an opening: a book 
that lies open flat on the 
desk. A diary lay-out 
specially designed for 
use at Board level. 

[ 7? pages of facts and 

figures covering the 
world: 40 pages of maps. 

All Information easily 
found by means of 
handy thumb-indexes. 

A memorandum book, 
an appointments register 
and a complete reference 
book. Bound throughout 
in red leather: title 
blocked in gold. 
Size:10"x8". 

Price for U K including 
postage and purchase 
tax 60 /-. Price overseas 
by surface mail 47 / 6 , 

Air rates on request. 

Illustrated Pamphlet 
From Diary Dept., The Economist 
25 St James's Street 
London, S.W.1. Whitehall 5155. 

An American Edition, price 
SI 2.50, is available from Brooks 
Brothers, 346 Madison Avenue, 

New York 10017. 
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■APPOINTMENTS for further ■nnouncemants 


ECONOMIST 

for Market Research 
and Planning 


An Hconomisi is required by a large steel company in 
the T.l. Group to plan and curry out market research 
^ork and to prepare short term and long term market 
forecasts related to its products (various types of steel bar. 
>^ire and strip used b\ numerous iiuliistrics). He oill 
occupy a new key position in a small team and will 
concentrate on collating and interpreting information in 
the ptftip obtained from indiiNtriul users. (. andidutes. 
aged 28 to Js. should have u degree in economics or u 
recognised quulificat on in a rclgLcd discipline and some 
experience of the t\pc ol work involved. will be 

negoiiulcd initially and revicwctl anmiully. There are 
pension and life assurance schemes. Assi.stance will be 
given with removal expenses. Please write in confidence, 
giving details of qualifications and experience and 
quoting reference S.15, to the Marketing Director. 

The Park Gate Iron & Steel Company IJiiiited, 

P.t>. Box 23, Rotherham, Yorkshire. 


A iMinher of the 
Tube Investments Group 


pages 1382 and 1383, 



Sivy V to $15,100 
DepoMni of Foresiy 


iim 


The Department of Forestry requires a 
senior economist as Director of its Forest 
Economics Research Institute, to head up 
a comprehensive research programme en¬ 
compassing the major economic aspects of 
forestry with considerable emphasis on the 
review and analysis of trends in international 
markets and competitor countries. 

FOR DETAILS AND APPLICATION 
FORMS WRITE IMMEDIATELY TO THE 
CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION OF 
CANADA, OTTAWA 4. ASK FOR INFOR¬ 
MATION CIRCULAR 65-2005. 



invites «pplic8ll«u for the post of 

cwnioiiraor 


Candidates must have proven administrative 
and executive capacity of a high order and a 
wide cultural background with special 
emphasis on entertainment and the arts. 

It is essential that the person appointed will 
have an understanding of Ireland and Irish 
affairs. Practical experience in television pro¬ 
gramming and administration will be neces¬ 
sary together with a comprehensive apprecia¬ 
tion of the requirements of a national broad¬ 
casting service. 

The salary and other conditions for this key 
position will be commensurate with the quali¬ 
fications and experience of the successful 
candidate and will be attractive. 

Applications, which will be treated in the 
strictest confidence, should be marked 
"Personal” and be addressed to: 

The Director-General. 

Irish Television—^Telefls ^Ireann, 
Donnybrook, 

Dublin 4, 

Ireland. 


Utsst date far racaipt af appliutiass: 31st January, 196S 
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B«H( OFFKEIiS ~ 

6ET OUT OF THE RUT! 

C'arccr appoiiiiriicn(> ii\crM,*as aio avaikiblc lo hankers of 20 lo 3.^ 
ycjus of age. AppIicMiils up u» aue 25 should Ik single iwn and have 
coniptoicd at leasi l*ait I of the Institute of Bunkers' Examination. 
M.iiriatcc is not a hai lo oldei men. hut they should have cumpleicd 
(Oi Ik in process nl completing) IVirt 2 of the Institute Erumiimition. 
These arc ciirecr appoiiilrneiUs with excellent piospects. The younger 
aue group corntiiences service in West Africa with emoluments geneiullv 
ill excess ol il.htUi |T.a. Salaries of older men are higher .md will 
Iv consklcied at inIcl^k•^^. 

* I r^-v hmiished quarters overseas. 

* I Ir-si-cl.iss iioii-conirihuioiy I'ciision Sclicme and letiremcnt at 
ime 55. 

* laglileen-nionth Uiuin with iU8 days' leave between each tour. 
£150 kit allowance on upi>Diiument. Free medical attention 
overseas (though oiii health record is excellent), free tiavci. 

Interviews unaiiged in l.ondun. 

• WiKe giving full particulars to the Secretary. 

HANK Of* WE!«T Al'RICA LIMITEO, 

37 Cnicrehurcii Street, l^iondon, IC.C,3. 


ECONOMIC 

INTELLIGENCE 

1 h« ^icotitic TiistrunKtit NfanuCucturers' Association wishes 
a woman economics graduate with 2-3 years* experience 
in industl^ or similar work. Consideration will also be given 
to non-gradtiuie ap'pllcunls with suiUiblc experience. Duties will 
include the provision of economic and statistical tnf^rnkition lo 
members, and the preparation ol report.s for outside organisulioiis. 
including Ciovcrnmciit Dep:iriments. 1 he starling salarv will he 
in the region of £1,2tN). Applicutitm.s. giving full details of 
quulilicatioiis and experience, should he sent lo: the Secretary. 
SIMA House, 2(1 l*ccl .Street, Loiidoii. W.H. 


THERMALITE 

require an 

ECONOMtST 


Thermalllo Ytong Limiieil is tho world's largost manu- 
focturor of autoclavod aeratod concreto building blocks 
with produetlon and marlcttliig facilitios In all areas of 
tbs country. Thsy art txpanding tbslr market research 
aarvieea through the addition of a epaclal unit which will 
be bated in our West Ind fLondon) Office. 

The duties of the economist will involve studies of social, 
economic and technical trends. He would be expected to 
Introduce and operate up-to-date statistical metliods of 
evaluating market and economic data. 

We invite applications from men or women, aped 24 to 30 
years, with a degree in Economics (^nd. Class) and a good 
level in Statistics. They must have a minimum of three years 
Market Research experience, good commercial instinct, the 
ability to generate now ideas and to carry a study through 
without supervision. 

Salary will be coinmunsurnte with ago and experience and 
the progressive employee benefits ol the Laing Group will 
apply. Pio.iv ‘nt'iij in ;..i: 

GROUP PERSONNEL MANAGER (PJM 163) 

JOHN UING AND SON LIMITED London NW7 


Nuffleld Colietfe. Oxford 


ICS 


..s. 


Pi-ovUlifiK u NUilutile iMindidHre ih availiil»l«v . 
the Culltttte inieiuLs lo elect a Komeai'cli 
f'ellnw 111 induMrliil RRlutllln^. Ind^uetriiU 
Ei(KMuiriK.v. Ill LhIkhh- l•'(.•nnol■licH. The 
•ulHiIntiiieni will lie lor Uirec yodm. 

•tlpund acnirriiim tn use. Purrher iiarilcularii 
end (ipiillratluii iuriii Irotii ilii> Warden 
Apiilicntintis i>hniild micli him not luicr tliun 

Jduttum <•', /lib'll 


Stalistician 

ZiUHbm 


Ijfiu"’ Til Ilf iL<«|iiiii.siliii>. iiiiUci' a Mtiilor 
Aiati.MkriMii. toi Uie vulluciUm, cuUutlon, 
uii.il>s‘ls II nd pruNeiitHtUin ol etailstical 
dtnu i'eluti.d to a pai'tlcuUir Said. 


Omilt/fcn/ionfl' AppUcuiil.R, pretembl.\ 
uaeit hclwceii :ifi una 45. uiial pofmeoh o' 
deRj-cc In E'conomlRM or otlior rMOvant 
inuin Hubject, lu wliluli biAoUallcia hex 
Ifalinrd. Flxiierlcnre fn u Htatlstlcol 
Oflicti or Rqiuvalent In aiiricultural 
prudiictiini. houMolioIri MurvoyN. 
domugraphy. national tnoume or bnlenve 
ol iMiMiicnlx anuI:'El.s v.uiild be an 
Mclv.intugc. 

Trims: Sulury (depondine on e.'cpenenee) 

111 M-uii* j: 1.180* 1'3.000 per annum plua 
3b per ront. icriiiiiiul i!ruiuil>. threc-yeat ^ 
(.'onliact. 

4leal 

elidwaneas: - 


Appliomitit .'dioiild noriuiilly be nntlonole 
ot rlif united Klngdum or Lire. 

Apply. isiviiiK full niiine. oqe, brief 
detail' ol Mij.ilill(‘iiiionN mid c.\|)ariaiu ‘0 to: 


^iSij^ion; L-htldreii'n eduviition 
‘ucL'onitiioduUun at motlrrutc re 


Aiipuiuiinontf. OfUcer. Romn 30l. 
MfNIHT'IZV OF OVFRRhAS 
DJ-.VliLOPMKMT. 

l-.laiid Hiiiise Si a a Place Luiidon S W.l 
gum- Kef Nn Ftr L"i4.1.r.! 116. 


Universit.v of Southampton 


j Dcpctrhnenl of KconomwH 

. a/ifV t’iroiwmic Theory 


Applicatiiiiib are invited lui scvcinl new poMs 
111 LacIui-ui- ur AHslHtiau Ijur.iurer lu the 
Depart imni I ul bViiiiunilcs und bicoiioinic 
Theoiy. Oandldatas may have Inlereata hi 
:in« ll.*td nf irpniiomlcs but MppllnAtloua will 
piiiIu-uInI'I} uulruiiie fimii poi'Koiis wlHhIng 
til .pivtuliKC in ihu fields of Monelnrv 
^'(;ullUllll(■s. ri‘iiiiinuii-.s 111 Uevalopmciit and 
Gru\Mii. liidiiHLL'iiil Lcimuiiilos. Bcouomh) 
llieui'v iintl MuthenintK'iii Koonomica. 

S«ilHV.v mmIoh: LLVliirer £1.40Ux f:86-£3.B06 
v.trh II nt-iit bar at Ca.JCb. AHelaluiit 
LltIiimu «. 1.050 X C70- i;i.:'75. The Initial 
:>uiiiiv A ill d^iid on quailAuLitlona and ' 
espi'i'ii'iire PurUiur partluulaI'M ahould be 
uiMifined rniqi (he Dupnty Seciytaty. The 
UMivui.div. Soiitluimploii. to whom 
upphi-.itKiii.'i (w-'Vun fopliis Iriiiii United 
Kliii-duiii applicaiiMj ahould be Hem not 
liiiei I hull Jiinuary 16. IP66. 


Macquarie University 
Sydney, Australia 

Chair of CeoQfaphU 

In the School offSarLh Sricmes 

Applu'Miinns are Intiied tor uppulnunant 
1(1 I ho Cir.iii' lit ueogi'upU,\ much will be the 
M'lihd Chilli III he Oliaa In I he Schoid ot 
Eurth Hcii'iici's ProfceMOi A H. VOtaoV 
h.is been appointed to the Chair of Oeology 
111 the Sihinil of Rai'th 8Lioncc.s and. for un 
hill lilt pLM'lod, Head of Uie Brlionl. la 
nid'‘i' to nerine the mont uiTcclIve Integral inn 
ot Rtudie.i tjoth within and between the 
.*ii liuuls. the Council ol the Uulveraliy liaa 
ileeided Mi.ii, lu mxklnu an uppolntinenl 
Lo the Ciiuli ol Oeograph'. pi'eterenue mil 
be fiven to an Mpplinint whoiie field of 
iiifU-e.'it In in I 111111 . 1 U. ftui'i:il Ol eeuiioinlc 
-LCO'iruphv. 

Htilun Inr :In* Chan will be CA6.gA0 
b'^i' niuium. 

It la hoped ihnt the Mi'-ce^Rful applichnt 
Will be able to lUkf up rlie uppuintiuent 
.iiiriii,; inuu 

Ths Uiihei'Nlty reaerve'^ the right to fill am 

ii>> ll I .!l h IIP. lllllMIII 

Tie* Univei" iiy plaiis lu coiiiinenre 
.'.i.id iiiti mid undiiigriiduare leiKhtiig at tli» 
b> Jiniiiii'! Ill ibii';. utid to pioi'ide lui (he 
1*111 oliiiei 11 ol in Dill) iinderginduniea within 
.1 period ul i*’u ye-iis iheretiftH' Rprchil 
pimusion I'.ill be iiiii,di* lot p-ut lime und 
-'MeriiHl .studnnia 

Furl her detallN nf 'he leuionh'biliiies ot 
Hie rNtt;i(ion, tu.;eihei' wi:h liirniiimlion 
((jiircrnitiK the acadeinU- OKianititAtlon ul the 
UniveiHiiv, coiiclitlijiis uf uppuinlnieiit 
inrludtng .Muperunnuntion. houamg Nclieme, 
s'ud: tcu\e und the luetliod of applleation, 
ni!iy be obtained from the KegLMrur. 

Mjf->iuiiiu.* Uiiiieralt.''. P.O Bo*. 468. 

Ninth Sidne;-. Anatralla. nr Jrom the 
iV'';«jeiiii iiin o( Coinriinnu'eulili UniveiMties 
'Hi-:i[i'-h OI1 i<‘n*>. Mailboiiiurh House 
IM'il Miill I 1 M 1 .I 011 . S'AM • 

Apii'i' iiiiiii.' ei«^>e on .tiii'fa'v 17. 1X66. 


E^oondationfor ManAsement 
Bducfttlon - - , • , - 

$htcleHi Petiawiftipi * ' 


The Foundation for Munapemeni fcdiicuf.oa - 
ni'S prepared to erant generuu.* llnanelaA 
uNBiatanre. inrliidlng pOMibljr .family 
altswaiieea. 10 men nf fwadamlc dminetion 
who are tmerected la dWeloplng weh apeclut- 
TieidM of IniureMt hi the dlreetlon of 
ru-jriaueinour louehlnK aclonce and reaeuit'ii. 
Siirh u!iei<iunr»* would bo given tn eiuilile 
»‘lecteU lu-tii lo attend an uutaiinidiivi 
Aiiicrieun Huiuleinle eMtahlldnuent tor a .voa*. 
follnwlng tt'hicli they would be oxpei'trd to 
tulte up a career In Mnnuiieineni i.ducui:ua in 
the United Kiiiadom. 

Apullruilonh aliould be made on forms 
v'hicii are obtainable truin the Education 
Utvhdaii, British IiihtttuLe of Manfuiemen'. 

80 PHciei Lane. lundon. L.C.4, Completed 
lorins Khould bo reiurnvri nni ititev than 
January 10. luoo. 


University of Newcastle 
Upon Tyne 

Chair of Naval Anhilcciute ami 
Shipbutlding 


The Unlvcrnlt} U about tu lill the Chuii of 
Naval Archiccviure and aiilpbiiUdlng whli-U 
haa become vacant (lirougii the death of 
PrutuMiiir L. O. Ilurrill. AppUrHtuuiM 
tavlied troin penKinjtJklUi'fiS^rlate 
relevant 

lilii'';illcii^lRg Pltiid Mechonlen or 
ruetiiroS or Production i'lnglnueriiiR 1 . 

, .evloUH eiuplovinent In the engineering or 
■ebtpIniildtnK InduisLrlas la not regarded ii.s 
ei..Hentlul. The Miicee}i.siul caudlduln will be 
reriulred to inlce up hlx diiti«8 on Ucloher 1. 
1006. Ol Mui'li curlier date um may be arranaed 
Salary in iicrordanee with profuiuinrlul ticale 
(£3.400 X £ rill-£4.035 per aniiiinij with 
iiienibai.dilp of F.S.S.U. 

Forilier uurtleiilarii may be obtained fiom 
the iiiidai’Ml':iL:{l with whom appUcatlun.^ 

(16 cnpicHi, alvinw the naiiieH of not more 
than Ihrcu pui'Moiui to whom refeience may be 
made. miiRt be lodged not later than 
Saturday. February 6. IIHM). (Applicant .1 from 
oiinilde the Brlrlah Isles may bubmlt one 
rup: nnly. i 

Ei M. Bettenson, 

Reulstnir, 

University of Nencastle upuu Tyne. 

' 6 Kensington TerrSOe. 

Newcastle upon Tyne 3 


Ullivorsity of Wales 

Uuircrsitif College oj Sii'afi.sca 

Appllcutlonti are Invited for the following 
PU.SIH tenable from October 1. 1000: 

hC'ONOAilUB: LeciuixT in r^’oiiomlos 
wlrli special rbieience lo Avrunnhno. 
UatldliTuleh sliould have u deitiee In 
Eounotoich and/or Aeuuuiiiing 
ProteMtonal quallllculluiib In :i(eoii(ii',iinvy 
would b« an advuiituge. 

SIXJIAL BTATI8T1U8: As&i.'dailt 
LiiCturer or Lectui-er to touch Noelul 
Slallstlcs In the Fufsultv of h^-ununiu- uiid 
Btaiiiil EHuriles. 

Helary Monies: AssiRtaiil Lortinn. 

1)1.01)0 \ £7i) to £1.375 pei iiunilin, 
Ler-tiirar, £ 1.400 X .VUG to CL'.liO.'i p»*r 
uiiuuirt. tiigetlier with F.S.S.U. bcneiits 
Furl tier iianicMlars about euish ol the 
pOHts ituiy M obtained from the Kemniur. 
tJnlvei-hiiy Cullege of Bwanbea. 

-Singlet nil Park. Bwunsea. b}' wlmin 
applieiittnnM should be recoivod by 
Salvidup. Jfiftnnrw 22 . lunt. inteiidiiii; 
naiKHdarss should specif the po6f anu 
grade In which they ai-e interested. 


University of S.ytlney 

Resoarch Fellowship in W ool 
KvonoinU's 

Applictttiuns are uivlted foi a Kmuieli 
Fellowship In the Department ot Aiiiu iiiiuiul 
10eoiioiuli'*i e-Uabllshed ns a lesult nt u gmin 
from the Atustralian Wool Board. 

Tlie KiicceMhfiil applicant will umlcrtuke 
rcicaiuh in eeunuinlu problctUK of the 
Ausiralhm wool Industry under the genet .aI 
supeivnUiii of Profesoor K. O. CuioiiIm:!!. 
Frule.voi' ot Auriuultuml Eoononucs. Tli« 
(terstiii Hiipninted might, in eppropiiale 
|■ll^ul 1 l**l:lnces, become a cundidiite toi j 
hIgTier'degrae. 

The I alary will be within tli«> ranae 
£ Al .70V> £ A3/iO0 (63.400*115.401) f AUtt l Uh ui •) 
pel annum, iiih commeiulna .salar.) belnu 
deteiiiiliud bN the quallhcations and 
•xpeili;n<;e ol the successtul upplieant. 
('riiiAUtevii am will be Riven to uuparuniiualKiri 
dediiftain't piuvlded the eppheant p:n*es in* 
renui.iiie medli-al examination. The 
ii0|iolniiue>ii Is lonable iiiltluliv icu w penod 
ol rhiae vems. 

Applications. Rivlne details of quahHc.'iMooi 
and e\peileiiee and the numos ol thiee 
I'ciciecN and iiicluding a reoeiii plioloanioli. 
should be forwarded to reach the Reglsiiai. 
OniveiNuy of Sydney. 8,vdne>. NS.W . 
Au.4nilla. by Jaauarp 17. fggg, infoimat 
enfiuiiiia* may be addresiied lu Proteiaoi 
K. O, CuniplicU. 

Overseas candldales should also (orwaid 
iwo rnplcR of then application to the 
SecreiBr,v*Oeoei-al. Association ol 
Oomrannwealth Dnlveisltlas cnranch ' 
M*jilhiiri)iii.'h House. Pull Mall loiiflnn s <A' i 
by ihe .-luinc d.i'.e. 
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LEAUNfi MERCHANT BANK 

requires experienced execu¬ 
tive, 26-32 years, for 
its Nq\v Issue Deparinicnt. 
Preference given to man 
trained as solicitor or 
chartered accountant. Write 
in confidence, with details 
of education and career to 
Box 1978 . 


Univeraity of East Anglia 

Dean of ihe Srhonl uj Kn>'ironinen(vJ 
Scic fires 

Thu UnlvorMUY pi-upi)-i.»i to e'.isiblisli a 
ncIvMl Ilf feiiiviimiinenMi >t 1 iU 

liuereiitH iq tlie niibJ«ciA ol ciun-^raphy. 
Oooloay, Qtiopliy-tv*:. L:utd U-«. AlinoMilu' tr- 
^leiiLf aiMl O«.-«£iri 0 Vi'upitv. ApplictiiloiiM are 
invited for ihc! pusi m Di-.m oi ihe .^t-hool. 
The IViin will hr iJie hoklpr m thft lli\sl oliwii 
111 one ol thi’ .iihtrn!.. ;inrl in .uliliilnn will 
be re.sp»iiilble toi liiH I'l f.iithiUton and 
Adiiilnisivi'tifjii n: Lhi* Mi'honl and foi* rhe 
tfcnontl duvclopnieiil lU ili-. trotip ut tiubjerl.*! 
within Liu* Kchnnl. 

Applii*iiLhjii.s (one •.'OPVI should be lor|*{«<| , 
not Intel rhttii ^^•bluar.^ r.t. I'liid. 11,11 u Mie 
Ri>:j)sinii, KaHha'n Mill. Num irli’, NOR HHU. 
trum wliiiiii Kii-tlii-i pill III iiMtn m'r. hv 
rbrninefl. 


for further 

announcements 

see pages 1381 and 1382 


Hoalt.h Sei’vkiOf^ [lesearch 

} ill -^Il-lll.lh llul’t' •II,I II t!l;l 

niiuiii have h-i 1 - 1111 . 1 ' eM.ii)|i‘ii> d .1 

tiMlih ii'i--. r; ^ I-. 'll -.i-iti liuull.,(III e 

Unn 111 I-, tilth . 1 .. I-ii,ilii .->1 lioi'to: .. 

.iilnii-.n-,:i.iiiii,,, MKiiiiii ) I .iiiii 
i.i'i.-iHjo . Aiuiiu'ii I'-ii- .lit- iri'tfi liii 
irtii no--i 111 Si Mini' It Si-I • 1i f>Hi--i-- 11 ,rl 
iiiir lit Rijsciiiih iit;ii-n III ilie 'iii.!-h 

• in t'tl 111 I-'iiliibai-'li. 

Till* (Iiinr-. of lioili |i) I . ".Ill ■n"til«-e 
llie roll-i-i trill .iiifl iiii-il''I,', 111 iiiliii iiiiit ion 

ilbOllI .ill ti'Pt*lt> Ot Ihl- lir*jI1h SPI'Vllf. 
l'i*» ■.iiirlv ol Iiin 4 -U*.iii fic-iid^, itn.l 

• PsciMili liiifi pircdii.i: pi'i)iil-*inN Til" 
‘ 3 cn:oi lU-tH'uU'h OttU'i.i Mill be 111 r-litii'sc 
of A 11 roup of Renesroh Ollli''h% and 
AmI^IiiiiI. KflMiiirr li Ollli'Li'r. norkiiiiji on 
tbt'so IliieK. 

Cnndlduiea toi bmh oo-irs should 
normally hiive n unl'i-cr.sltv da»rce with 
lal or and rlani* honours or h deifree 
awarded for poNr-tirodUftLe study or 
re-seareii in sncloluKv. siutUtU-r-. eitunomios. 
»i'n'{raph> or some khulrecl siihjert. 

They .-diould hiive previoii.s e’-pirienpa of 
roistMiri'U; and tui the Senhu He search 
OAcer experience In rlic liculih jwrvires 
field In dcNlmble. 

The saliincK nre; 

S-nlor Rohe irrh Otfii-pr V 5.174-CS.OOI 
}r.‘i I>.I i-i'h Oflli'-I C 1 .tjd.i- f: J.IIB2 

inilkillv, iliL* iiupoin^ruL'iiis m-iII he 
non-puii.sUiniihle bm s-ki r-silul candiilKiv.s 
mav h.ive nil oppoi'ruii.iv ul' 'ipplyin',; lor 
< -iiihiWMinenl l:i!ui. 

ApplitfiUon iorins .tie »v.:M.ihl# fiom The 
T-Miihll hment OWc’i. Piin-ii ■inifA. 

SI Anilvp'V' Hoii-*?. T diiil.'i"!h I. 
AptiJ.i-:<T|ij*i ''Mtoll '.ib.>i:"vd by 
J.iiiij.ii'i .* 1 . 


Ihilveraity of Newcastle 
New South Wales 


, Reseai'ch Assistanta 

Roheit sherp and Paiinevs Ltd., an 
advert Mint afeney conductlnif tn c,'ien::ive 
I ewpcrlmentel proviamine lii copaiinuM' 

; reKrarch. is looking for two or more Rosenn-h 
AssisTAnt« Recent KividuiiicN.tn any ol the 
soumI NciancTb ml'dit liod both tlM work 
and the .subtrv rew-mima. 

I Please ivrUiC with hi lot paiticuUiiH lo: 

r-Mi,lini- M.ii :iI.;!i-i ii. Knbari Sharp and 

' I'.iiiiu-is. 'I, Aliuiii.ilIt- street, .UMinon. W 1 . 


Confederal ion of British 
Industry 


A Juniiii- PcMitiomiiit IH required to join 
a leaiii uiiKH'^ed In the aiudy of eMinninU* 
polincN Aiifi'ilna tlid Ineeraiiis of indus»i,v. 
lio uv -he liiii.v iiMve come dawn troin u 
IJniMMsii; very rei-.:ntlv. or may have lind 
•iinir i-.p iic’ii-e In indiwirv 01 cmnmpire 
n'lhii. (lutnM ko. rioinini'iicln*^ aalnry will 
bo jcf'oidiiif 10 iffe and nualhli'fttions. 
'•hh pi'r*-l>eCI 8 of AdvanciMitenT. 
Applvant'. -hniild Mnd fullest pji'tlr ultiis 
Id Hid Kcniiii'ii'e Dlreotor, C.B I.. 
ji roth.ll Stii ot, e.W.l, 


University of Durham 

Ifesotirrh AmsUint 


TRAVEL 


fly to 

STUTT 6 ART 

luur SERVilXS 
niON UNDIIII 

(Monday to Friday) 

Biiii-.li i:,ii|le Hy voii i« SunKjart with the 
PMio uoniloii nnd peiso'i.il dheiirion Ihdl 
nietm ii siili -lyiiin nu hovel experience. 
Coiivemont ax seivices iioin Gleegow. 
Miinr.he.der, Livorpool and Rgirast bring 
you 10 loncloii Anpuii in iiine foi the 
dti'ly diioi t fl'oht 

ContBCt your travef agent or 

mnmsH 


FINANCIAL 

NOTICES 


Hudson’s Bay Oil and Gas 
Co. Limited 

At a mectlne held on nevriiilu-i Mlb. 'lie 
Board ut DtmtorK ot HuiIsoii'n B.i'y Oil and 
Oas Cninpeny Limited detflar«*d u dividi-ud 
nil Uie uuisfandlnu ahnroe of the caphal ^imk 
of I hr Cmiipany of 40 ceiils per xlini«; lor 
Mie v-eitr liMie. This reprumnts an iii>*ii*i-i! 
ol iH-ni.. per ahara over Ihe aiimuni pn-d 
liisi yeui. The dividend is pa.viibU> on 
Janutov ‘ji4. leuf). to ahurelioldL'i's of rrcmii 
at the olu-'-e ol bueine.sK on Oecaniljri 3(1. Iiiii.i 


Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company 


(locorpiiralcd In Canada with Lniiitvd 
Llabllitji I 

PRKPLRUNCP. STOCK 
OrVlUlilND NOTlQiS 

AT A MKKTINO OP THP. Bonid Ol DMe.-imR 
held today a tttuil dividend of Two pm rciii 
on tiM Preference Btoek was declared In 
renpacl of the yoov leeB uuyabl« on 
Pebruary 1 . PNM. to stncKhulder.i ut lecoid 
ai 3 an p in. mi December 33, luee. 

By Order nt ihe 
T. !•’. TUHNI-JH. H*'. l•l•lllli' 

Miinti'eul. 

Deceniber 13. tOi35. 


MJUlleuiUiiiN ui-e Invited tor the pu«L of 
K-.'-aHiTh ^s-ihliini to a sp'uup ui SonHI 
stiidl(-N nepailiiirnri. Candidates should 
li,ivL* qu.iliiu‘»iioiiA In one ut the Social 
8 r;i*ii--e’- or Hi.%loi'.v ov Isiw or St-'iLfel'Ii's. 
l'K-‘ -ipiiiKtiiioeoi. lor ou.> v)*ai' in the llrst 
I III. 1 .Kiev Mill hr mode aa snon as uomthli* 
.lid ••ill hr .11 ,iii ippiupriiHi* point on 'he 
•a il-* l fi.ix ifj >. l.'iOO p-.'r imniiin. 

AppLti’:itiiiii". Ilnur copi'-si. lO'fetUm ••'Lili 
. 'll" Ill'll.'. I'l iliii*f* rel'L*i**r.. <linulrl be -iPiil 
' md liii-i- 111.*II i.iriiMi*’ 10 . lUiiS. lu Hip 
; It'- I I. V- 'M'll s-i'i'i* ir. Old .-ihii*; U.H 1 . 

nu.li.nii I iiti) . liiiiii liinlir. p.irr|--ir..i. s 
I- cm 1)4 ijbi-nncd. 


Univursily ol* Ahei ilo>en 

('hair of Slu'i'flK'i 

.\pp'' a o'l-- •■-* ill i‘i 1 tnr rhe CHAIR -'T 
" I'A 11 "lies '\iii-!i -• ill be I iiiilrt^ \i iii‘- 
11 ••111 Mi-.'-i < I. I'liii). hv the .•■dmiallon ni 
■•.111 'Ol ly I I'liiiu-. 

l•’lJ 1 lll■•• p'l' . 1111 , 11 ' -.houtd be nbiiln'd 
iMiiii Ihc* Sm -i.'.v Ihe Uni’n‘'itv. 

\oii-i' II. Mi'll ' ii'.>ii lip^Hiii i/i appl!<' '.'-n 

ilJ . npiL* ) nil I'l liir.' nuni;- 'il ‘hi*'- 
r IfS*— ‘iiiiulri be* li#«l-.i-l .in. ' it -1 Hiiii 
iinii.ii\ II, i%i; Apijli-.mr ..ip ui. •in* 
Pii'i-li I-I* rnr, - ibui ■. nn* i.'p , 


University of 
; New South W'ales 

Lerfioer fn (he Svhnul of Sot lolooif 
(Sennuird lo the racnlt u oj Mt da uic) 

.AWpI.'.'ii jii 11 “ 1ii\iIt 1 Ini' ,ipoi):n"iit I'l tn 
'ii*‘ .iho',*-ni'ri'ioned p-i i'mii 
Siliiiv; L..\/,40«j ijiii:*'- l./i.:.i7ii ii< I ■ 111 . 11 . 

<'niinuc-in. Ill'* i-l.ii'.' -iill b'- j> 1.01(1111'' i» 
iiih'liiii .iMiins and ♦‘xp^i l••n‘;l■. 

I'll. .ippi'cini V II In* I .I. ■! 

Ill ‘Ik- l.iiul'v ot nip.diciii** hii f-'-ii'ii- i.i-i 
'.I'-c'uf'h :n inTiicul i(>(',»;|*., 'ii . o-... .ii 
vi-h nicinbi'V* of »hii' t-c.-Lil'-. -n km. iri 
n'id* i;l iiai-d'uliic. ii-.'chij', 1 '.t, m-'-i.m ..ml 
iMt'vmiiiM* inedtCin**. If appuiri'iucM' 'o 
K'.luiol 111 Km.ioIovV H-Ill 1 - 11 . 10 '? mm hm'cvf. 

Ill 'nmni'in u.vinei.inon miMi ct-ill-ii-.-'a- m It ^ 
p,i;i‘;i» il:.-'■ ulinc*. nriri i»> p.i:' 10 . 1 H; m .ii- 
wii'k III Lh,ii 81 iioul a. ■•piM'i|)iuii> 

Ij'i.iil, (il upp(,itiLui<-iii, in':ipdiir<< 

.up i':ifih-jii'-.oii. Miid'y Ki'r n.id lioii-.n 
(liriMc. Ilia', he ohiuini-ri Iki'Ii Hip A - ■iii::iii) 
(ii C«iiiniinivv«*iili h Iliip't'i iiiu'i (Ut.in h 

Oir«-». Mjtlhdinu.ih HuU'ii. Pill M..II. 

I on Ion U W 1. 

Aiiiil!*'!*'ions ' lu /.u M.'li'i aifl L*-ndtfU, 

' llH’IM'U U, fjifj. 


10; 51 Conduit Street. London W.1. 
Toi rTRAfalgar 4541 


PROPERTY 


! 

! 

i 

1 


10 % RE'riJRN 
GIARANTEED ON 
YOLIR IWEST.MBNT! 

.Xmd'.Ikt dc\i:iopnient guuritn- 
k’cd by Solico MUiaicd 100 yards 
horn tsicpona's alonoiis beach. 
( Hsi.i-Jcl-Sol. Sp.iiii. 

lit. in d & .s ' 

M* \K I MI N I HI Ot KS 

Uonhlo aiul I Ninjile bedroom 
ll.iis. H.ill. Iiving-ilininit. kitchen, 
b.'ihioom, ten.ICO. tiiirdcns. 

Hue.os liom ‘.2.t)?i) lo i;2.2l2. 

(Cnipany iviil rcloaic ap-irl- 
nunis irom mmi I'iTi 10 years 
.It 10 per cent, or purchase 
v.iliic. All iii.imicn.incc .iiul 
Sp.irijih takes paid by .Solico, 
iMi'inp voii a real 10 per cent, 
leiuiii on \our iiivcslincnl! 

Dcuiiii from St)l ICO (G I'. 
BRIIAIN) I 10 .. Dept. E. 
I Vcic Sireei. I oiulon. W.l. 
Phone HYDe Park 880.5. 


i 


! 


i 

1 
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Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company 


ilncurniiiiiii'd m C.in.ida wuh I-tmUrd 

I.ttibililv) 

OiftirNARY CAPITAL STOCK 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 

.AT A MF'l’TINO OF THE Bu.<icl of Di--oi..i^ 
held niilav a flnul dividend oi One Dullni 
ind ^'•.lrl\ Cons per share nn the O'diniiiy 
Cup.'ii: Stuck •viis deolaied in re«t)V<'i "l ibx 
\eoi rixA, ol ivhu-h NUieiy CeiilN pi*i -.li.ir'- 
IX the pi'Mi’Pedrt ul u divufend irom ('.ni.iil iiii 
Piicitii: liiveAtmeno Limited, payabi" In 
Ciintdlan runcl.s on Fcbiuiiiv /. i')ini. •<- 
sharrholdi*!-* ol luroid in .i.JO p.iii. mi 
Dsiniiuci '.'.7, 

On Ui'lri III 'In* Ho.i <1 
T 1 - TUriMI R. ‘i * •• . 11 ' 


Monii'tiil. 
Ductfiiibci n, infill 


PERSONAL 


TOP I'KOPLJ'.'.S SrXJRl.TARlI'S ai- WflJ 
piurcrJ ivi'ierslly by Siell.i FoIm*! SUi»j:"i in 
Ihv SI I and. 

COINS AND MEDALS. Luinpe'.^ 
NumiMiiu'iNi will pun'.bii.'tc c’ltlU’i-rioii'- tm'i 
chinri' pieotix Catnlokuc at En‘ 4 li'>h Onlnv. 
IIIH bd B A HEABYLTD fil.lSfl I'.inil 
Por'luiicl StieH. London. W*l LAN JilT’i 


Vt/lNlES 

The 

absolute 
end 

of memorable 

meats 

CHARTREUSE 



Lertnier in /iirononiici 

Ai)i;|.i-.iiioii.s L<r'- invited loi '.iie 
iil.uvi—iiii*niionud posiiLon. 

Ca)liJid.'lL'.S xll'JlIld hiivi* ,1 jntiil hul.o'IIA 
d'j'aibi- III Kconnim?'. and i>i'i'l''rnhly ^e•..•r».•^ 
Vi>*i'.‘, of no.it 4 rii()nu'C exp'-'iiGlire It ii 
(•,|)L‘i-it'it ihui ilie Miic?'- fill upplionni uill 

h. ive ii fiiroilft inter?''! ••ofn'i in .-i puriicul.ir 
hiuiiih lit i'l-onomW- •h'‘ii:-. ui in ernnuinic 
•'lllli^||u.■) und ecuiionieiricN 

The .ippnlntei! will he •ciK-n'ii v- 4 cd to pxi u- 
nil ;u*i.r.'! pi III* null me iil m •‘’■iicii r>iii'l.- <iii' 
II ii.illy uvailiiiile »ii .i '*»i i n’-'Ci ■ ii -Miik 
l’'iii'iher liiliirm*iiiiin uh iji ilii-. p«)-.iiinn in»v 
be jibiiiliied Ivoni Protv "i W i* Uii- 4 .iii 
il(*iid ot Ihe Depni'tiiieii' xt !•'.unumic’*. 
Uiilveiaiiv ol Nfti'N'i'-*. N. ■v’Cii-.'le. No'v 
South Wales. 

The 3 »L*i.v iuiiKe fin 'In.' .ippuin'iiitmi tx 
j;Aa.4iw (V X eAiiO) la.i.itu p..-! , and 
I'ninnnmi'ing xplaiv wii) depend on Oie 
Mii.ilili. . 1 'lon‘N and c.'.poi.eiii I ni (he >.u»;ci''«-liil 
eundidaie. 

llic rondiMom of 0 puuhiimeni, including 
^tiperaiiiiuBtiou. Mudy leave, hnustnx ichem?. 
mi'thod ut applk’.uion .ind otlier partkaloii. 
m-.ty he elitamed from the AswiciatUin nl 
('uiiixiunwudlih Univei-.ii:e.<! i Atanch Officei. 
Mu I IlMirouijh IffiUiC. IMII M:«M f4iniliin SW ] 
Appli. II Inn' ••iK'tf >11 .Xi;,*i:i'.i ..nil i^iii'ii-n 

i. /. '*••» If r. a iv..r, 


EDUCATION AND COURSES 


,il fTRI-.l ARIAL TRMNINO lui Wuni. ti. 
s PH .'llv iini'.-c. tiv giaduai'.'- .md olil“i 
.iiidrii-' b-indinh .inrt ini?n-.i'i; M-'iC':k 
'■111 .1 \Vi it? Pi liu ipti Duviu.s , 
r.« lu.ii.iiiii j*‘4ik .MciiiiL VI'11 I'AKk 4i/:>4 


Hmiir Sloth/ C'our-tes 
H.Sr. (El on.) LL.B. 

iiikI «i'h*:' i-xiein.ii d**-)*!" ui -u* U»i.'-'.'i iiv 
ol L-ndon Al''o Avcounun-M, .Se,.i«ia9';-h.p. 

I ;i V. Co<.iin -4 Bmkmg. Imui.in'-e. 

M iii:i iiii-i. C. r £ . and many (ll•l^'<:\.•ln ) 

• nui'i* 111 DU.'ini-''. iubJ«i.l.-> liu'iuiiillg Mie 
n''v *iiin kniokoi-. -nd S'lM'lLjubbi-i- m.ui 
Wiiir UnIav I'll del 9 ill m tulvice 
.lO.ieci'' in \\>i!l‘Ii ln•l•le^1.l•d, 'o 

Metropolitan College 

iDcpi OTJi, St Albans, 

fi I III) aL .in oiwen V|i*toi'iR Street, 

L» nilo'i. F r 4 Cl'*. fiE'ia. 

II 'j.f Wjcil J'l.M » 


NEW SEMINAR IN INDUSTRIAL MARKETIN6 

r-cbruiiry 7 lo 2.5, l%6 

A three Aeck leiideniiul seminar for excciilivcs in ibis field 
c«i\Cling ihc lolKming areas: 

Developing an effeelivc market siraiegy 
The tools ol marketing 

I Advertising, Personal .Selling. ProdiivT Development, etc.; 
Man.iging Ine Marketing Function. 

NEW PRODUCT DEVELOPMENT 
Onc-day seminar .Ijiniiary 19. |96ft 

Di. tails of these and many olhcr seminars in all aspects ol 
managemenl from The Registrar. 

THE POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL OF MANAGEMENT STUDIED 
Regent Sireei. London, W.l. (Telephone LANgham 2i)20' 
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WHAT JAPANESE BANK 
IS OLDER THAN 
THE BANK OF ENGLAND? 



books for the businessman 
interested InAustraiia 


r 



Nominee & Investment Services 

A ^uidr to. and service for. your Australian 
and Xcw /calund portfolio invcsintcnts— 
specially designed to assist non-resident 
investors. 

Forming a Company in Australia 

ClovcrN >'arioiis aspects of Company I,.aw as 
dctiried in the Uniform Companies Art now 
operating in most Aiistraliati States-'and 
inuch else besides. 

Opportunity Australia 

Tlie purpose of this 174 page book is to give 
a factual and balanced picture ol* the re¬ 
sources and business opporluniiies in 
.Australia. 

All copies freely available upon request 


m COMMEim BMK OF MISTIUW 


C.B.A! 

□ 

HANK 


tmwip 9 r§ted in Vittmm 

i.oNJ>ON ovfif:bs: 

12 Old Jewry. 1X12 • 'Telephone: MET 8761 
and for afl troi-el rfquiimenh 

WhS’l l',M) BIlA.VCli: 

34 PiiEadilh. Wi • Tclophoiic: REG 0646 
HKAi) oi'Fic.k: Cloflim Street, MelbouriM 


Subscriptions to 


Tlie 

Economist 


Annual pasta/subscription by ordinary mail 
UK £€ Overseas £€ fOs. By air see below 


The 282-year old Mitsui Bank. 

The (iiNl MiLsui lAdtangc Mouse was founded in 1683 . 
T roin it has grown a \usi complex of indiisUics, embracing 
csery aspect of modern business life. 

Because ihe Miisui Bank still occupies u central position 
in ihi^ greal businos group, ii can be of special help lo you 
in your dealings with Japan. 

We arc experts in foreign trade and exchange. Wc arc 
modern, fast, and conscientious, ^'oiril lind our branches or 
correspondent banks in c\ery major city of the world* 

THS MITSUI BANK, ltd. 

HEAD OFFICE ; YURAKU CHO, TOKYO. JAPAN 

LONDON BRANCH;^ 

No. 35. King Street, tj^don', E.C. 2 
OTHIfR OVERSEAS BRANCHES: 

NEW YORK . BANGKOK '?) • BOMBAY • SINGAPORE 


Air 



Aifitmi' : 

Freight 

.... 

Ciiit I«ja — 

£13 lOs. 1 

1 

- 

Quebec snd | 

1 £12 IDs. ' 

£9 ISs. 

Omai 10 < 

or Can. 1 

or Can. 

Frov^. ... 1 

1 $36 

$30 

Ollier 1 

[ £12 lOs 1 

<10 lOs. 

rroT. ... i 

or Can. 

or Can. 

1 

L $38 ; 

$31-80 

Cri^.aii. 

£12 lOs. 1 

<10 Oi. 

Cliina. 

£13 lOs. 


A'rica . .. 

£12 lUi. 1 

6 

0 

. 

£11 Os. 


Europe. 

£10 Os. 

— 

Ghana. 

£12 Kh. 

£9 10^ 


O I b r a I ( 4 r , 

M. 11..1 . £7 5s. — 

F^onjlton-. .. — £12 lOs. 

..d<a . .. /12 10s. i £10 Os. 

'M>.loi>esi.t .... £12 lOs. 




Atr 


Aurrtatl 

/rc.Bi'i. 

Iran g Irae 

£11 Os. 

£9 lOk 

hrael. 

£11 (k. 

£9 lOs. 

Japan .... ^ 
Jordan.... 
Lebanon . 

£13 lOs. 

£11 Os. 

_ 

£11 Oi. 

£9 Ok 

Malaya.... 

£12 lOt. 


N. Zealand 

£13 lOk 

— 

Nigeria ... 
Pakiiun... 

£12 lOs. 

£9 I0«. 

£12 lOk 


Philippines 

£13 lOk I 

— 

Rhodesia.. 

£12 lOk i 

— 

S. Africa .. 
Sth. g Cen. 

£12 IDs. i 

£10 Ok 

America 

£12 lOi. 1 

—> 

Sedan'’.'. 

£11 Oi. ; 

£9 lOs. 

r £12 lOs. 

£10 lOk 

USA. 

or ! 

or 


1 $35 

$29-50 

W. Indies . 

£12 lOk . 

— 


Subscriptions to many countries can be sent either by direct second-class airmail 
or in bulk by air freight for onward posting from central distribution poinu. 
Airm.iil IS invariably more expensive but uMially quicker by about 24/48 hours. 
Where only one service is shown this is because the alternative is either not available 
or not recommended. 
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This is the biggest inland 
seaport in the world 





r 


} 


i 



Ho w much of your 
business goes through it ? 

To do Ug biuliiCM In America 
you’ve sot to go to Chicagfi. 

Eighth biggest city in the M orld, 
C'hfcago handles nioi-c than 46 
million tuns of cai^go each year. Only 
New York, Roiterdani and London 
have a bigger turnover. 1'roin this 
seaport go^s arc transported to the 
whok rich Midwest— by 
tW€nt>-two trunkline railroads, 

500 trucking companies, 

or the Mississippi River system. • 

The poit of Chicago is thronged with 
ships from all over the world. 

But the Red Ensign is little seen. 
Briraiirs share in this active 
market is small. Yertheop|)ortunitics 
for British business arc there. 

The goodwill is there. * 

How do you find yoor way into it? 

I'here are people w ho know it 
intimately. People who ar? able to 
help you and act for you, 
right from the heart of l^ndon. 

I'hey know the Loop and the, 
busy world of Downtown Chicago 
know the British scene, 
the First National Bank of 
Chicago—the bank that has 
grown w ith Chicago since 1863 . 

The I .ondon branch of the First 
National Bank of Chicago provides 
you v\ ith a complete range of 
baj|j|king services, such as accepting 
dc|iosits, making loans, financing 
forcM'gn trade, as w ell as acting as your 
guide and representative in 
, America's Midwest.Tlieir knowledge, 
experience and personal contacts 
arc available to you. C^ll and ask their 
ad\ ice. You'll be glad you did. 


Itlc you 
They Ye 



Tlie First National Bank of Cliicaeo 

Your personal foothold in Midwest America 


LONDON BRAKCUs 3t WALBROOK. LONDON B.C.4. TELEPHONE: MANSION HOUSE 3371 


t 


I 
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JAPAN’S 
LEADING- 
INDUSTRIAL . 
BANK^ 


The Industrial Bank of Japan is Japan's leading long-term credit institution, 
.jll has a history dating back to 1902 and fias played a leading role in finane- 
(jjL the growth of Japanese industry since that time. The Bank is 

now one of Japan’s largest private banks, and its clientele 
H H comprise a substantfat majority of the nation's principal in- 

V H K dustrial concerns. The Bank also engages in export financ- 
ing on a deferred payment basis, in cooperation with 
K Japan's Export-Import Bank. Debentures issued by the 
K Bank have a long history and a solid reputation. They 
constitute the primary resources of many leading 
financial institutions. If you are engaged in business 
with Japan, you'll find The Industrial Bank of Japan 
W a most helpful partner. Please call on us any time. 

M M M M THE 

a I INDUSTRIAL BANK 
OF JAPAN, LTD. 

Cablo Address: KOCm TOKYO. Tolcn: 


London 0(!ice: Moor House, 119 London V/alt, London, T.C. ?. Tv! National 
rronUurl Offic": \ .rhei .linmer 1 anJstra^se 9. FrenkfiKt a M., T.R. Cierrii.m/ Ti’l l. 
Nca Yo>k Otfice: 30 Brood Street, Ne.v Yoil-, N.Y. 10004. lel MAiKj.^^r ? Ou */. 


Over 

dVe. <SToH^e4 MVwa 

^4;:. tK 


Today, wo are otlll In tho same buolnoof, 
but not only in Osakii 
not only in Japan... 

London ■rcinclil ^ Ji-4§4.Grftsbarn StFeet/LoSS^i E.C. 2 
K^.S S^nciil 2'59-266, Dos Voeux Road, Contral 
Mow York Afondyi 1 Chase Manhattan Plazo, Now York 
inn Francisco Mrcinclil 465 California Street, San Francisco 

THE SANWA BANK, LTD. 


OrahckeiT 960 


Fuskiml’inochi, Osaka 
Maruneucht, Tokyo 


The 

H ALI FAX 

for strength 
and security 


ASSETOsSO,000,000 RESERVES ^29,320,000 

Shafts and Deposits in the Society art Trustee l^ivestmtuts 

HALIFAX 

BUILDING ^CIETY 

Member of Hit' tuUdlnp Soeletfoe Association 
Nead Offiet: HaltfaXi Yorkshire * London Offices: 51 Scrand, W.C.3 
9 Holies Street, Cavendish Square. W.l * 62 Moorgatc, li.C.2 
136 Kensington High Street, W.6 
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TOelVIltsubfshl manr- 
Vour trusted adviser 
in Japan 



Mitsubislii Bank, sarving fha intamational toainaas 
community for 86 yaars w(th corraspondanta ardund the 
world. 


A 

MITSUBISHI BANK 

Head Offlca: Tokyo. Japan Cable Addrats: BANKMITSUBISHI 
New York Agency: 12!0 Broadway. New York 5. NX Lee Angelee 
Agency: 626 South Spring St. Los Angeles 14. Cel. London Branch: 
7 BIrchIn Lane, London. E.C.3. Correspondent banks located around 
the world. 


32nd 

YEAR 







: ■ 

i '1 

> 

*'r 



Promotlaif the 
ContlMied 



Outlook 

Are you prepared for the unexpected chanQes in soyboan 
and cocoa prices ? We have auccasaluUy anticipeled the 
major movements in basic commodities. These records 
have been referred to as outstanding. 

You can obtain from us personal, confidential, scientific 
price forecasts lor such major commodities as sugar, 
cocoa, coffee, animal by-products, hides, paper, metals, 
grains and others. You can also obtain forecasts for the 
Uivitid States and foreign economies. For over thirty years 
corporate and financial executives have made profitable 
appreation of these carefully researched reports to 
eva’uato trends and make plans. 

Inquiries welcomed. Correspond in any language. 
Cuiiently serving a number of the world's largest corfxrrations. 


WORLD-WIDE 
SERVICE 


INDUSTRIAL COMMODITY CORP. 

122 East 42nd Street New York, N.Y^ 10017 

Cabin Address: ECONOGRAM Code: ACME 




Japan's remarkable odoiKMidc growth has been gMtIy helped 
by the Long-Term Credit Bank of Japan, ^noe its esCablish- 
ment, the bank has been making long-term loans to various 
important enterprises with funds raised through the issuance of 
bank debentures. The bank also engages in fomign business, 
with emphasis on the introduction of forcifin capital. 

As a long-term financing specialist, the bank will play an in¬ 
creasingly vital role in Japan's industrial future. 

mlONe-KRM CRBMT UUIK OF JAPAN in. 

(Nippon Chokl fliln-yo gkiko) 

Noo4 OBicof Otom — ht, Tokyo^ Jopon 
Now York ioproBontoflvo Officot 
go iKckongo Ploco, Now York, N.Y. IBOOi 



r 
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(i ills are up: but will the £, 

IJ nchanged against the $, 

I n Zurich now regain lost ground? 
N o economic scholar 
N eeds to tell us yet again 
E xports must do better 
S tout should be our effort, then... 
S tout our whistle-wetter. 


Not oven Guinness may print pound notes or doUars—they v/iii. however, send reprints 
of this advertisement to anyone enquiring at: Guinness, 8 Baker Street London, W.1. 



The name KANGYO meant promotion of 
commerce end industry. Nippon Kengyo 
Bank has continued to do just that since its 
foundation in 1897. Its long tradition and 
vaktexperience have yielded a smooth flow 
of trade between European countries and 
Japan. In your trade transactions with 
Japan, turn to NKB, Japan's representative 
commercial bank with a worldwide network 
of correspondents. You will be guaranteed 
efficient, expert and courteous banking 
service. 


Japan's Commercial Bank 


NIPPON KANOYO 


HCADilPFICC: Hibiya, Tokyo, DOMtOTIC OFFICES-'Over 140 branfShes throuehout Japan. lOliOON 
BRANOH t, ^2. Wood Street. London. E.C.2. England. Tel: MONarch 3562/6. Talax: 263459 LON. NEW 
YORK KBSNCYi 40 Wall Street. New York 9, N.Y., U.S.A. TAIPEI BRANCH: 35 Po Al Road. Taipei, 
Tolw.aa<-. V...- 


KegtstaiFd as a Newtipapar. Autliorlwd w Serond CUnm Mali. Post OlUcr Dept.. Ottawa. Printed In Ennland bv Bt. Clements Prehs Umdon. r.C4. Publlsbcd by Tbe JeMwuoiuitit 
Newspupei Ltd., at Si Jaine‘/b Btreet. Luudon. B.W 1 Telepliune; Whitehall 61B5. Postase ou thta IsMie; UK id.; Overseas Id. 
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STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 


LONDON STOCK EXCHANOf INDICES 


TMi_ 

INOICATOR 

(ini-lOO) 


1965 


FINANCIAL 

TIHIt 

(1935-100) 


Oac. 


40e-4 

600-4 

60BI 

409-1 

406-i 

40S-2 


409-0 

408- 1 

409- 6 
408-4 
406-9 
405-2 


YiNd 

% 


I 


Ord. 


5-33 

5-34 

5-32 

5-34 

S-36 

5-35 


Yield 

% 


345-2 

344- 7 

345- 3 
344-2 
342-8 
341-1 


Hish. 418-7 (NQvember 25) 
Low. 361-1 (July 5) 


Hish, 359 1 

i itvu 

J_!hslL»L 


PT^CTUAlim 
iNoicn 

(April 10. 1962-100) 


500 

Shares 


Yield 

% 


111-66 

111-34 

111-55 

111-25 

110-98 

110-67 


5-40 

5-41 

5-40 

5-42 

5-43 

5-45 


Bartaii 
" Vi% :Marke( 
Consols . 

Yield : 


6-43 
6-43 
6-46 
6-48 
6-50 
6 SO 


9.312 

9.125 

9.061 

12,031 

9.961 

9.234 




High. 113 -86 (November 26) 
Low. 99-07 (July 29) 


n-icei. 1965 MITISH KINM 

I mmjnion .and. 

High i Low 


CORFOIIATION STOCKS 


94^^32 
85X732 827« 

soig 763; 
*■ 

n!«u 


.¥ 

89'',4 

8914 

10414 

98 I 4 

1021a 

-S£t- 


71 ij 

5'^ 

85^a 

87>4 

99 

% 

9834 

47 I 2 


Savings Bends 2*2% . 
Savings Bends3%... 
British Electric 3%.. 
Savings Bonds 3%... 
British Electric 
British Transport 3% 

Funding 4%. 

Funding 6%. 

British Gas 3%. 

Treasury 5 > 2 %. 

War Loan 3»2%. 

Consols 213 %.. 


....1964-67 . 
.... 1960-70 , 
....1968-73 
....1965-75 
....1976-79 
....1978-88 
....1960-90 , 

.1993 

.... 1990-95 
2008-12 
..after 1952 


Australia 314 %. 

Birmingham 414 %.... 


.1965-69 

__„„.1967-70 

LCC 634%.1974 

Australia 6%.1974-76 

Bristol 64%.1975-77 

New Zealand 6%.1976-80 

Northern Rhodesia 6% . 1978-81 

LCC WA .1988-90 

Southern Rhodesia 44%. .1987-92 
LCC 3%...afier 1920 


Prices. 1965 
High Low 


' Last 

Dividend ORDINARY 
(<T)(^)(c) STOCKS 


Price, . 

Price, 

Net Ked. 

Gross Rotf. 

Dec. , 

Dec. 

Yield. 

Yield. 


15. 

Dec. 15. 

Dec. IS. 

1965 ! 

IMS 

I965i 


IMS 



£ 

t. 

d. 

£ 

1 . d. 

941*,, 

M4 


7 

4 


13 41 

85*1 

85* •« 


8 

2 


15 1/ 

80*4 

79**|4 


7 

10 


13 6f 

75*, 

74X,* 


8 

7 


14 5f 

72X, 

72*1 


5 M 


II 71 

594 * 

58* 1-* 



7 


10 8/ 

92*4 

9|7g 



2 


4 61 

95 X 4 

94*, 


17 

3 


10 Bt 

56*2 

554 



7 


8 01 

864 • 

85*1 


18 

7 


12 2t 

53*2 

52*^4 I 


17 

10 


12 7f 

38Xa-> 

384* ' 


16 

S 


9 lOf 

89*, . 

894 




1 . 

1 • 

16 6t 

89*,** , 

89*,** 

1 



1 ^ 

17 0/ 

103 1 

99*» 

i 




15 0 

964 ' 

964 





II 6/ 

100 

99*1 

! 




16 01 

97 X 4 

974 





9 0/ 

72*, 

70* 

I 




7 6p 

103*4 

98 X 4 * 

1 




IS 6t 

52*, ! 

52*2 

1 



1 a 

S 0/ 

43Xa ' 

43*4 

1 _ 

• t 


f ^ 

I76f 

^ * ; Yield. 1 


Price. 
Apr. 6, 
1965 


Dec. 8. 
1965 


Price. ‘ Dec. IS.' 

•Dec. 15.. 1965 Cover 


1965 


64/3 

SO/3 

20 /- 

60/- 

74/3 

66 /- 

48/. 

« 

43/9 

SO/. 

w 

T-' 

18/6 


53/- 
39/3 
16/- 
: 50/9 
62/6 
47/6 
39/3 
27/9 

ni»,4 

tVA 

■X 

iii/i 

23/3 
. I8/I'2 


i5/i»; w- 

: 

59/74' ‘ 47/3. . 
27/9 l9/4li 
26/3 I I 8 /IO 4 : 
10/9 I 6/3 : 

I 6 /IO 4 ! 12/3 
25/6 18/6 

27/3 20/- . 

24/6 19/6 

20 / 104 ; I6/I0>2 
45/9 , 36/334 

49/14 41/104 

I 6/44 . 12/104 

18/3 ! 14/6 

26/6 19/9 

38/3 I 30/44 

46/3 ' n/8i4 


64n 
5 a 

74 a 
64 o 

8 a 

6 X 30 
8 b 

34a 

si-nc 

5 a 
f2*60c 

74 « 

74 a 
5 a 

24 c 
34 a 

5 o 
124 h 

6 a 

S d 

12 b 
S a 
B a I 

13 b 

34a 
5 a 
8 a 
3 a 
10 a 
5 a 
5 d 

8 a 
5 a 
694 b 
5 a 
5 a 

12 a . 

7 b 
l»„b 
IS a 

25 g 


BANKS. DISCOUNT 4 NP 


Nat. Provincial.... 
Westminster ‘B'... 
Australia B N. Z. . 


Barclays.61 

Lloyds..£1 

Martins.5/- 

..£1 
..£1 
..£1 

_£1 

BOLSA.£1 

Bank of Montreal....SIO 
Bank of News. Wales. £ I 

Barclays DCO.£1 

Chartered.£1 

Hongk'g; ft Sheng. . M 
Nat. Com. Bk.Scot. 10/- 
; Royal Bk. Conmda... .$10 

Standand Benk.£1- 

, Hambroi...5/- 

Hin. Samuol.5/- 

Moneagu IVusc..$/- 

Schrodora.£1 

Lombard Banking .. .5/- 
.■NareantJlo Oodit,.. .5/- 
UnindDomlns. Tst... 5/- 

Alllod Brow'orios ... .5/- 
Bass, MUcholls ft B. . .5/- 
Charrlngton United.. 5/- 

Oistlllen..10/- 

Guinnett.S/- 

Harveys.S/- 

Scottish ft Newc. Braw. £1 

Watnby Mann.S/- 

Whitbread ‘A*.5/- 

BUILDMIS, PAINT, Etc. 
Associated Portland . .£■ 

BPB Induurles.10/- 

Rkhard CoKaln... .5/- 

Crittall Hope.5/- 

Internatlenal Paints . .4/- 

London Brick.5/- 

Ru|b|^ortfand . ....5/- 

Albright ft Wilson.. .5/- 

Boraa Oefd.5/- 

Fisons.£1 

ICI.£1 

Monsanto.5/- 

ORAPEIIV ft STONES 

Boots Pure Drug_5/- 

Mooague Burton... 10/- 

Oobonhema.10/- 

Grattafi Wareheuaea .5/- 
GUS 'A*.5/- 


63/9 

41/6 » 
49/3 
£9lp 
30/ 


I 56/- 
i 41/6 

17/74 

! 51/6 
66/6 
: 54/9 
I 44/6 
33/3 
i£a3«i< 

i 3*^3 

I SC" 

27/- 
12/713 

X 
W- 

17/3 

W4'i 

•df,i 
j W-* 

; M/« 

!.:p. 

I 13/3 I 10/I0<< 

ii. 

- 13/6-^ 15/41, 


58/3* 
28/3 
12/41,'S' 
31/- 
60/. 
49/6 
10/9 
I 5 / 4 I 1 
18/- 
18/3*. j 

14/- 

IVUa 

ft/ 71 , 

14 / 71 ; 

20^74 

22 /- 


64/3 

49/- 

20/74 

n'A 

T 

, 31/3 

§ 

nh* 

31 / 41 , 

60/- 

10/9 

15/3 
17/6' . 
17/9* 

ll/f 

15/0 

13/3 

16/- 

18/6 

25/11, 

55/9 

15/41, 

14/41, 

51/44 

23 / 74 * 

20 / 41 ; 

6/3 

16/- 

19/9 

22/6 


16/- 


, 18/- 
I 35/t«, 


3- 6 

1:? 

4>l 

4- 3 
40 
SI 
6 I 
3'I 

it 

6'l 

4-8 

3'8 

3- 2 

6- 3 
4 4 

4- 2 
3*8 

3- 2 

50 

7- 0 
6-6 
9-7 
5*6 

15 

5- 7 
4'# 
5-7 
(40) 
5-0 
5-2 
(5-6) 

3 9 

4- 7 
4-9 

6‘i 

51 
3 3 


20/9 : 51 

I 8/44 ! 4-4 
45/-II I 4-7 
42/9 t 5-8 
15/- 4 6 


17/9 
3S/3 


3-4 
3-9 
6 1 


P4 

4 "9 
1-7 

l-S 

1-0 

1-7 

f-9 

17 

20 

1- 5 
19 
17 

2 4 

2 - 0 

3 4 

!3 I 

1 8 

2 3 
11 
13 
13 

: 2-3 
I 1‘0 
1-2 
, 17 
{ 2-1 


Pric...l965 Ipiiiindl 
Mjg(e)| 


High 

25/3 

16/9 

40/3 

33/14 

23/3 


Low 


IlS^V 

18/- I 54 e 


64/11, 44/- 

S6/3 , 44/3 

£14*4 

37/6 : 29/14 

30/3 , 21/9 


77^f4 

S/6 

56/6 
48/. 
,63/9 
132/11, 

' 33/7'i 
18/74 
42/3 
61/3 
76/- 

39/9 

T 

it'/i 

8 / 6 X 4 

35/6 

n'A 

12/6 

15/74 

56/3* 

19/6 

60/9 

17/104 

42/6 

72/9 

28/3 

48/6 

14/9 

21/44 , 

37/- , 

40^ ! 

! 

12/9 . 

59/6 

33/104 

32/14 . 

15/9 
35/3 i 
10/9 i 
14/14 I 


38/- 

61/74 

9 / 6 X 4 

60/. 

21/41, 

I M /74 
42/3 
37/- 
44/- 
101/- 
29/3 
12/6 
33/- 
44/- 
52/3 

30/9 

% 

5/01, 

26/41, 

42/-* 

17/6 

VA 

44/6 

12/3 

48/9 

13/71, 

34/14 

57/9 

20/9 

38/6 

10/44 

14/3 

8 /?0«, j 

50/6 ' 

25/9 
26/- 
12 /- 
28/9 


if^fl 


/114 


t34« 
}34ii 
IS e 
till,a 


$ o 
6 o 

6 b 

224 b 

74 a 
4 o 

4 d 

3 o 
5Xaa 

10 b 

7 b 
20 c 
20 a 

5 0 
15 b 

440 

7 b 

4 a 

5 a 

34 u 

2 a 

74 a 
74 d 

8 b 

5 d 

6 b 
5 d 
12 b 
74n 

11 b 
44ff 
84 b 

24 a 

8izb 

8 b 

5 a 

5 d 
15 h 

4 a , 

240 

5 a 
Slid : 

S4o ! 
. 0 a j 


STOCKS 


House of Fraier.5/- 

Lowis's InvesL Tit... .4/- 
Marfcs A Spencer 'A*. 5/. 
United Drapery.5/- 


Brltiah Petroleum .... £1 

Burmah Oil.£1 

Royal Dutch.20 II. 

Shall Transport.5/- 

Ultramar.10/- 

ELKTRICAL ft RADIO 

AEl.£1 

Dice.£1 

Crompton Parkinson.5/- 

Docca.10/- 

EMI.10/- 

EHIoct-Automation.. .5/- 

Engliih Eloctric.£1 

Gonoral Eloctric.£1 

C. A. ^riona.£1 

Phllipa Lamp Works. 10 fl. 

Plosiw.10/- 

Pyo (Cambridge) ... .5/- 

Radio Rentals*.5/- 

A. ReyroHe.£1 

Thorn Electrical.5/- 


ftibcock ft Wilcox.... £l 

iohn Brown.£1 

Cammoll Laird.5/- 

Iniornat. Combust. . .5/- 

Swan Huntor.£1 

|ohn Thoinpaon.5/- 

Coventry Gauge.... 10/- 

Alfred Herbert.£1 

Allied Ironfounders. .5/- 

Averys.5/- 

BSA.10/- 

George Cohen.5/- 

Davy-Ashmore.S/- 

Guost, Keen.£1 

Head Wrightson.5/- 

Metal Box.£1 

Ransome ft Maries.. .5/- 

Reno'd Chains.£1 

Tube Investments.£1 

Vickers.£1 

Ward (Thof W.).£1 

Wellman Eng. Corpn. S/- 
VVoodalWDuckham.. .$/- 
FOOD ft TQDACCO 
Allied Suppliers.... 10/* 
Aaaoe. Brliiah Foods.. 1/- 

Bovril.£1 

Brooke Bond *B' ....5/- 

Fiteh Lovoil.2/6 

International Stores. .5/- 

|. Lyons *A*.£1 

Ranks Hovis.10/- 

Reckltt ft Colman .. 10/- 

Sptnera. r..S/- 

Tatoft Lyle.£1 

Teaco Stores I/- 

Unlaate..5/- 


Prico, 
Apr. 6, 
1965 


23/9 

12 / 14 * 

34/6 

28/3 

19/74 

, SI/:* 

s, 

28/44 

46/- 

69/71,“ 

13 / 9 X 4 

SA 

128/6 

ftr 

65/6 

34/3 

37/101, 

8 / 3 X 4 

iV/l 

53 / 1 », 

24/3 
22/6 
20/814' 
10 /- 
12/104 
a8/- 
19/- 
55/11, 
I 6 / 41 , 
38/9 
59/-► 
23/6 
42/9 
11/9 
15/6 

28/6 

7/74 

36/3 

7/74 

9/3 

52/-II 

SfC*’ 


Pricfc Price, 
Dee. 8. < Dec. IS. 
1965 I IMS 


21/9 

16/3 

39/- 

31/3 

22 /- 

60/3 

22/3 

48/3 

69/9 

M/ 9 I 4 

29/3* 

12/104 

52/- 

47/9 

, 5’/- 

105/6 
' 33/3 

70/3 

32/9 

40/- 

6/3 

12 / 3 X 4 

IB/6 

6/9 

52/9 
20 / 6 * 
23/9 
25/11>4 
IVI4 
10 / 3 X 4 
48/9 
13/41, 
59/3 
14/9 
40/6 
60/6 
22/6 
42/3 

11/104 

18/41, 

35 / 6 X 4 

7/14 

W. 

30/3 

11^ 


21/44 

59/- 




48/3 

69/71, 
M/4', 
74/6 
28/-» 
12/6 
51/9 
45/6 
, S9/- 
103/6 
33/3 
13/3 
38/6* 
S6/6 
70/- 

32/6 

39/- 

6/3 

12/6 

18/- 

6/104 

30/9 

51/6 

S'/:*' 

lO/M, 

48/9 

13/7', 

59/6* 

14/9 

40/9 

58/3 

21/104 

43/6 

11/9 

18/14 

K 

SV^* 

26/11*4 

29/6* 

12/6 

30/2*4* 

i£j 


"TSBT 

Dec. IS. 


IMS 

Cover 

% 


7-6 

1*3 


1*8 

1*4 

4-2 

1-8 

4-7 

1-4 

6-7 

1-6 

8*6 


3*5 

2*1 

7-3 

2 0 

5*0 

1*5 

4*6 

2-0 

4*6 

1*7 

4*4 

2*1 

5*4 

1*4 

4*2 

l-B 

4*6 

1*1 

3*7 

2*7 

4-2 

1*2 

3*1 


4-2 

*• 

7*5 

1*3 

$-2 

2*5 

3-5 

3*1 

2-1 

4*5 

6-2 

1-4 

5*6 

2-1 

9-6 

0*4 

60 

1-2 

to-9) 

(n) 

0*5 

5*5 

1*9 

S-l 

1-6 

6-1 

1*0 

4-8 

1-7 

4-8 

1-8 

4 9 

2-2 

5-4 

1-2 

5 7 

2-0 

5-9 

11 

4-2 

1-7 

5-8 

1-7 

4-7 

1-9 

5-5 

1-9 

91 

0$ 

5-7 

1*8 

6-4 

0-9 

5-8 

1-3 

4-5 

2 1 

4-4 

20 

6-2 

1-2 

5-S 

1-9 

4-1 

2-6 

4-4 

1-5 

51 

16 

5*9 

1-9 

4-7 

2-2 

5*2 

^ ? 

6*6 

2-9 

2-4 

9-3 

1-8 


FONEION AND OVERSEAS STOCKS 


bee. b dee. 1^ 
Fres. Fr«. 


Air Liquid#... 
Benqu^doPeeis 

Citroen. 

e. P.-Petrolo-.. 
Cle G. d'Blect. 
nac1iinei .BDn. | 

Rachiney . 

Prlntompa.... | 
Rhdno-Poulenc! 

S.LM.; 

Saint-Gobain . 


53B . 
24S-d 
173'5^ 
171 ^ 

115'5 
184 
217 
251 
306 
176 
92 


529 

240 

172-1 

m-5^ 

511. 

125 

183- 

213 

2S0 

304 

175 


GEIHIANY 

A.E.G. 

. aad*cha« Anifin.' 


Iniai .... no Vi 

High . lot.4 (3f.3.65) 

Low . 84-8 (20.7MJ 

Dec. 31. 1964^ too. 


ITALY 

Asa. Genarali . 

Breds. 

Edison. 

Fist. 

Finsidar. 

La Cantrala .. 
Montecatini .. 

Mocu. 

Olivetti. 

Pirelli S.p.A... 
Rinaicante ... 
Snia Viscosa .. 
tndsK 
High. 

Low.. 


Lira 
94.800 
3.370 
3;546 
2,064 
850 
9,230 
1.739 
12,250 
2,398 
3.195 
294 
4.080 
58-00 SB’82 

. 64-59 (10.3.65) 

. 49-53 (l4.t.6S) 

Jan. 2. 1962^ too. 


Lira 

93.990 

3.390 

2.416 

2.0JS 

854 

9,250 

1.675 

12.300 

2.288 

3.150 

297 

4,020 


Kundonkrodit. 
Loowtnbrau... 


347 

357 

ITltq 


Thysaan-Huotta 

Volhawagon.. . 

HentatunOoK 89-09 89*21 

High . IOS-22 18.1. 

87-76 (/./2. 

3(. t9S9> 


l3ec.d|15£c.’1? 

% I % 


436 

436 

355 

358 

392 

489 

330 

875 

1724 

500 

1721, 

470 


Dec. 


9i^ll 


•ELftIUH 

ArM. 

Bqjua. Soc, Gen. 
Cimenc'ieaBrlq. 
Cocfccrill • Oug. 
Esporance Long 
Hobokon 


-L 


Free. Fres. 
4.380 ] 4,390 

4.240 4.215 

2,830 2.770 

K569 1.506 

1.620 1.742 

S.300 5.130 

3,910 I 3.910 
1,954 ; 1.822 
2.054 I 2.024 

15,825 j 15.550 

9.240 j 9.200 
798 I 778 

127 35 120-74 

High. t35 46 (8.I.65J 

Low . 120 74 (15.12.69 

Dec. 31. (953* l(». 


Petrofina. 

Photo Gavaert. 
Soc. Gancrale . 

I Sofina. 

I Un. Miniera l/IO 
tndax .. 



fl.l64«PI.I65-5 
J.7 300-0 

. 370-9 (2.3.65) 

. 299 8 I/3./2.65) 
1953-^ too. 


Alfa Laval 8. 

. 

Electrolux .... 
ErictsoiiP.Kr.50 
Grangesberg .. 
Skand. Bankan. 
Sv. Ccliuiosa .. 

I Sv.Handolsbank , 
.Tanditk.e.Kr.50i 

! index.252 

i High.267 

1 Lew.238 

1 0<x. 

NOBWAV 
Borgens Phv'b!i 

iBerregurd- 

’ Norsk Hydro 


Kr 

Kr. 

290 

280 

430 

432 

20 s 

201 

726 

231 

317 

310 

166 

168 

190 

191 

189 

188 

185 

188 

37 

251-53 


70 (10.8.65) 

72 123.4.65) 

29. 1956 »(00. 


170 

238 


I66’4 

227*^* 


* Ex dividend, f Tax free, f The nat rodemj 
(e) Year's dividend. (c> Vo aarllost dale. 

Rhodeda and NMsalind Stock. - 

on’forecast dividand. 


imptioi 

(On* 

prices 


(8) Ex til. (h)_ 

by Daiwe Securities. Tokyo. 


8k 3d. in £. 11 Ex capitaliMtien. 1 
(h) After Zembian cex. (i) To btett 
irities. Tokyo. Canadian 65 Scocti 


f Ex righii. Equivalent ro 8-0 fCoHIng. (< 
~ ^ ' (n) lotarim dnea reduced or peiiod. 

|J’«. 


1'f 


IndustriM'Index supplied by the Montreal Stock Exchange. 


_ (b) Pinal dividend. 

Resulting fr^^ttof Fodonufon of 


fields in brackets arc 


r 
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TH£ BCX3MOM1ST DECEMWR: 19, 



HBW 


IICI 


iHO INDICI8 


! ! 


Awli. To^«ki. 
Can. Paciflc 


Pcnn^/lvtnia.. 
Ufii^n Pacific . 
Amar. Elaeurif 
Am. Tal. ft T«l 
Cone. EdMON . 
Inc. T«l. ft.Tal. 
Wasccrii Upion 

Alcoa. 

Alumiqium... 
Amar. Can. .. 
Am. Srtiallini. 
Am. Viacoaa .. 
Anaconda.... 
Bach. Scaal ... 

Boaini... 

CaUnau. 

Chryslar. 

Col. Palmoliva 
Crown-Zallar 
DiaciMari-Saai. 

Douclaa. 

Dow Chamieal 
Du Pont .... 
Eam Kodak ... 
Ford Motor .. 


33*4 

43*4 

dl'a 

41 >4 
41*4 

45*; 

SO 

4* 

.IM*, 

.lg». 

. ox 

• W'* 


eSaci’* 

IS 

0 


Dae. Dae." 
0 IS 

ft ft 


•I 

:!SI: 

.1 74*4 
.13S 
. 104 
551, 


32ii 

41 

42>a 

4X1} 

If* 

! 73»J 

i*2;* 

I 

SHa 

Xftis 

]I04 

55*, 


i Gan. Eloccric .. 

I Ganaral Fooda. 

I Ganaral Mocora 

. Goodyaar. 

; Gulf Oil. 

Naina. 

Ini. But. Mach. 
Inc. Harvaacar.. 
InMr. Nkkal .. 
Incar. Papar ... 

Kahfiacocc. 

i Litton Inda. 

; Monmnto. 

[ Nat. Diatillart . 

Pan>Amarlcan . 

! Proctor Gambia 
• Radio Corpn. , 

! Saari Roebuck. 
1 Shall Oil.... 

I Soconf«Mobil 
, Stand. Oil Ind. 
Stand. Oil N.I. 
Union-Carbida 
U.S. Staal 
Wait Elaccnc 
Wooiworth . 
XaroH . 


114 

•5*, 

% 

iSlli, 

8!! 

iSr* 

1134*4 

OIU 

47*, 

Toi; 

43* 


T 

% 

» 

1971, 


fti'i 

'Si; 

8* 

|49S 

44*, 

•9’, 

lU 

147 

■2>a 

32*4 

53*4 

40*4 

44*, 

43? 

431, 

S 

MS 

^Il'i 


StMilwd Md Poor’s Indieos (1941.43..100). 


1945 

1 421 

1 Industrials 

Yiald 

% 

1 Cow. 1 
1 Boaidi 1 

f 

YlaM 

K 

No«. 17 

IB 54 

2 99 i 

•5 X4 

4-3S 

w 24 

97 BB 

2 92 

as 14 

4-34 

Dob 1 

97-37 

2-95 

BI’OB 

417 

a 

9711 

a-oB 1 

•4 24 

4<49 

» 15 

tJ-lft 

- - - J 

2»B 1 

Bl-M 

4'4B 


Money Market Indicators 

Trea9Uf7 bill nte In Ijondon rose A per cent at last week's tender, but seven days deposits with 
local authorihea eased i per cent. Three months money rates tended to ease. Year end influences 
lifted seven days Buro-doUar rates. Covered arbitrage margins moved sharply against L^ondon as 
interest rates in New York edged up and the cost of forward cover increased : diree months local 
authority loans showed a i per cent disadvantage against Huro-dollar loans. 


41.S Ifiiliiunjls- Hich, 94 SS (Nov 15). Low 84 43 (Junp 28). 


TREASURY BILL TENDERS 


! Amount (£ mlllian) 

91-Day 

bandar 

Diiaaf 

Tandar 

Offarad 


Avaraga 
rata oi 
Aliocmant 

Alloctad 
ac Mm. 

Raia 

luua 

Out- 

'lUndlng 

“IftW 
Doc. II 


300-2 

i. d.' 

132 5 44 

h 

3.170-0 

1944 

Aiis. 13 

24BB 

299-9 

no 10-49 

71 

2.300 0 

m XOj 

210-0 

354-7 

no 7-99 

37 

2.390-0 

1 V 

200-B 

334-2 

III 2-14 

30 

2.410-0 

Sapt 1 

210-0 

344-0 

no 4-44 

44 

2.440-0 

r 10 

22QB 

200-B 

415-0 

no 1-40 

40 

2.400-0 

2.S30-0 

- 17 

350-4 

109 10-81 

25 

• 14 

190-0 

333 0 

109 10-47 

22 

2.520-0 

Oct. 1 

190-0 

334-1 

101 5-02 

SI 

! 2.540-0 

B 

190-5 

404-1 

107 10-24 1 

44 

2.540-0 

. 14 

100-0 

344-4 

too 2-07 

a 

a.sBo -0 

. 22 

1000 

300-5 

109 0-41 

44 

2.590-0 

. » 

100-0 

410-7 

100 9-S9 

31 

2.590-0 

Nae. 1 

100-0 

323-7 

109 2 47 

35 

2.590-0 

• il 

200 0 

414-7 

109 4 09 

23 

2.530-0 

» 19 

!8:: 

119-0 

109 2-90 

20 

2.^-0 

• M 

sn-i 

107 10-72 

44 

2.500-0 

D^ 1 

100 0 

414-1 

107 5-32 

30 

2.400-0 

. It 

190-0 

337-4 

109 4-44 

44 1 

1 2.450 0 


*OiiDpcwnbm' lOch asMIsrafm-91-daf I 
Mcurai 44 apr cmia, Mihar candan bami 
I Tha oOar far dia weak w« (or £190 million Vl^ddy bflla. 


KEY MONEY 
London 

j *an|i rata ((ram 7% 

^5/4/45). 

I Oaaoiit rata, . 

T.daya. nonce: 
Clcarms banks.... 
Discount heuMs ... 

I Local auchoriiias... 
i 3 moocfis’ fixed: 

I Local autheritiet... 
Financa housas .... 
Call monay: 
Cloarlng banka* 

minimum. 

Day-to-day spread.. 
Ilf dollar axchanfa: 

Spec rata. 

Parward covar (3 
Annual interest cost 

Now York 

TraMury billa: 

Otrambar 8. 

Oscambar IS. 


% 

4 


AND ARBITRAGE RATES 
DoeomborlS 

Marlcak diaceunt ratas . 

(J months*) % 

Treasury bills.., 5i*sy 

Bank bills. ' 

Fine crada biila.. 7-^i, 

Bura-dolUr dapaalM: 

7 days' natica... 4',-5 (b 
3 months’. 5*,-5', 

Buro-akorlina dooaaMi 

(if? Rarit): 

2 days' nocica... 4'>6*i 

3 months'. 41,-7 


4 

4i,-4'4 

nchs) Forward raka: 

3 fronihs’ . ., 




4*34 

4-3* 


Harkaft papan 

Bank bills . 4 41 

Carg. of dapaaic 4-B5 


in fuN. 


Covorod Arbitrogo Margino 

In favour of: 

Last week Thu waak 

Traaaury ftllla. London *„ Par 

Primo banli ftllla. London London • 

Eoro-dallor/lUl local 

ootkoriky hion,. Par N. York ' 

Buro-dollara/lyro-aforllnf. London *,, London is 

Thga esvafad arb/lraia margim show tha d</fereoCf«f« (n 
rafat an ilia parCioifar Merfnts and dalfar assett, as oditoced 
fee Che caac if forward enshonge cover, shoon abava. 











































































































































































nos iboNOMIST 


18, 1965 




SwUehins to a now computor can 
coot you plonty in roproKranuninK 
and rotraining; Ouch. 

You might delay those coats by 
^mulating^ your old computor. 
But then, all you’d bo doing Is 
running your old programson a now, 
moro advanced computor -at the 
same old spoods. No sonso in that. 

In semes 200 , HonoywoH has a 
bettor approache an oxchisivo con* 
copt calod "LiboratoP*. Ubarator 
lots you convert your old 1401 
programs, for oxampio, and run 
thorn at high now apoods on a now 
Nouoywoll scuKs 200 computer. 

Automatlodly, pormanontly. 


painlossly. No reprogramming. 

No retraining. 

semes 200 is a tall lino 
of compatiblo cemputors, including 
aoftwaro and poriphoral oquipmont 
that has boon rofinsd down to the 
smalloot hicromonts of capabilHY 
over achiovod. The result: your 
systom fits the dimensions of your 
buoinoss exactly. You save 
boeauso you buy only what you 
need now. As you grow, you add on 
-bisonalbla, economical incra* 
.monts. Wo call this now approach 
Dhnonsional Data Processing; 

Want to.fcnow moro? Wrlto to 
Honoywoll nodrenle Data 


HEAD omcE: Great West ftoad, 
Brentford, Middlesex. ATLas9191. 
neoioHALomeBSi 
BMMiiwHAMt Lichfield Houses 
85 Smallbraok, Ringway, 
Birmingham 5. Midland 1023. 
MANCHESTCR: Fauikner House, 
Faulkner Street, Manchester 1. 
Central 8737. 

SCOTLAND: Newhouss Industrial 
Estate. Motherwell, Lanarkshire. 
Holytown2100 



Honeywell 


nATAceNtnao in London • olaooow 


mANNmnrr • nnuanuLs • AmamnoAM and xunicN 
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l-CONOMIST IM:C:i-:Mtt£K iy«** 


I.W.5 


THE ECONOMISTDTHIS WEEK 


u 




MR HEATH WORKS IT OUT 

iVlr Heath has done a considerable service by bringing the bulk of the Conservative 
pany to accept the oil embargo against Rhodesia. But he has more hard thinking ahead 
of him—and so has Mr Wilson in his relations with the UN and the African states page 
1399. 


THE COLOUR BONUS 

Coloured immigration to Britain could be decisive in a narrow result at the next general 
election. Where the race vole matters most page 1401. 


WASHINGTON'S NON-NUCLEAR CHRISTMAS 

Mr Wilson visited Washington lo test the Administration's reaction to the coining British 
lohiric.i cuts. Or Erhard H/en( to explain the new west Gorman position, more flexible 
Ilian the old on the question of Mato's nuclear forces. Both left without committing 
ilicMiiselves. or Pm'-idord Johnson, to anything more than general ideas and further 
r!»..,oussions page 1414. 


SUKARNO CONFRONTED 

Indonesia's new shape is beginning to jell. It would lie fine if the abortive coup ot 
October 30lh had changed everything. It ha-^n't: but it may have changed things just 
enough for it to be worth Britain's while to readjust British attitudes towards the Malaysia- 
Indonesia confrontation page 1400. A report from Borneo page 1411. 


SUSPENDED SENTENCE ON GAULLISM7 

The main result of the la.st month of electioneering in France is that President de Gaulle 
is no longer invulnerable. Parliamentary oloction.s are due in 16 months; the question now 
is which of the tliree leaders—de Gaulle. Mitterrand or Lecanuet—will best be able to 
exploit the reawakened French interest in politics page 1409. 




THE ANCHOVY CRISIS 

When cold currents run warm it's curtains for Peru's biggest export industry. Next time 
you eat an anchovy here's what's involved, for the UN and the guano birds page 1429. 


REBELLION ACROSS THE RIVER 

Just su|3po.se: if a smc^ll racial minority usurped power in a British territory, and the 
Government decided this ought to he stopped, how would we all react—newspapers and 
their readers, politicians and peers? You think you know already? See page 1407. 


BRIEFING ON FOOTBALL 

The arrival of the final of the World Cup competition in England for the first time next 
year focuses on the rapid transition of football in this country from a provincial backwater 
to t’art of the world's mainstream page 1419. 


OPPORTUNITY KNOCKS 

Opportunity cost plus DCF is the formula surprisingly proposed by the Prices an:l 
incomes Board as new investment criteria for the nationalised industries. And a 
thing too page 1428. 
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Aircraft Industry 

Sir—Y our aviation correspondent's andpatl^ 
towards the British Aircraft Corporatkm » 
now so familiar that «'bcn it appears in 
ordinary articles one is prepared for it; but 
when it taints an otherwise sane editorial 
(December i8ih} it is The licorurniist itself 
which gets unbalanced. 

For example: “Vickers Armstrongs has 
not flicked a successful aircraft . . . suiee 
the Viscount airliner and Valiant bomber.” 
How can you conveniently forget the plane 
on your cover, the BAG One-F.lcven ? Not 
only is this a lirst-class design, but it repre¬ 
sents flair in n field in wliich British aviatkin 
has usually been feeble, the inspired antici¬ 
pation of a world market and the sales ability 
to go after it. By disregarding the Onc- 
Blcven you fail to deal with one of the mv^st 
serious flaws in the industry: its inability to 
invest in the scale of prodiiaion run which 
cuts delivery dates to a miiiimiim and floods 
a market before competitors get going. In 
the ease of the One-Hlcvcn this has been 
critical because, in spite of a commcndably 
short drawing-board to iirst-flight time 
Douglas of Allies have been able to catch 
lip and will overtake the Onc-Blevcn, 
.although the Amcriciin company diihcred for 
ages before deciding not to leax'c the market 
to BAG. 

Hawker Siddeley, the angels in the over- 
simple pk)l of your editorial, have suffered 
much more thiui BAG for tlie same reason 
with the Trident, the production of which 
was not only dilatory but failed to allow for 
iicsigii “ stretching ” to meet the needs of 
foreign operators. Thus the Boeing 727, a 
classic ease of a copy improving on die 
original, has captured that market. 

I am not trying to defend the BAG (any 
comptiay which could produce a design as 
disastrous as the Swift fighter iniisi have been 
rotten for a long time) but merely asking for 
more objeciiviiy.—Yours faiilifiilly, 

J^mlon, SE26 Gmvi; Tuviw; 

Vietnam 

Sir—T he crucial piMnt to grasp about 
Vieitiam is that the origin of die war there 
was a normal colonial struggle between the 
Vietnamese and the French, which led to 
the InckK'liina war because the French 
refused to give Vietnam its independence. 
The abnormality of the Vietnam situadon, as 
compared with other colonial territories seek¬ 
ing independence, was that the natioiiiilist 
leadership was communist, a circumstance 
wliich was not, so far as I know, repeated 
in any other colony. 

The Viemam war is not, as it is so often 
wrongly represented, a parallel to Korea, i.c., 
a case of mere Jiearilcss aggression by the 
communist world against die free world, nor 
is it, as in Malaya, the activity of n few 
guerrillus. Thioughout all the events of the 
last 20 years, the essential nature of the 
N'ieuiam struggle has never changed from 
w'liut it originally was: that of a cokmial 
ivoplc, unforiimaicly for them led by com¬ 
munist leaders, for nadon.'il independence. 


The fact that it is basically a nationalist 
siniggle, not a mere communist uggmsinn, 
explains two very important tbin{^; first, the 
remarkable tenacity of North Vietnam and 
the Vietcong, who have been fighting now in 
those jungles on and off for 20 years, with 
relatively meagre aid from Ghinu and Russia ; 
secondly, the reluctance, to use a very miKl 
word, of the* South Vietnamese people u» help 
the Americans in fighting the communists. 

Because the war is basically a nationalist 
siTUggle, and nationalism is, iis we know, one 
of the strongest forces on earth, I do not 
believe the war can ever be won by military 
means, noi even by the Bomb. What is 
worse, even granted that its IcatkTs arc com¬ 
munists, we arc fighting in a bad cause, 
which must uUiinatcly become a lost cause. 
In this situation the one logical soludoo is 
lui indc|)etidc>it, unified, neutralised Vietnam, 
under international guarantee, and that is 
what the Americans should bargain for while 
they arc still in N’^ieinani in strength.—Yours 
faithfully, 

Ankara Daviu Hotham 

TheTA 

Sir —Have you (December iHlh) tmiihlcd to 
inform yourself about how the new army 
volunteer reserve is going to remit volunteers, 
when you claim how useful it is going to be 
;uid how it will plug a gap? If the “ glamorous 
Yeomanry” is only at 70 per cent of estab- 
Nshmenr how much harder is it going to be 
to remit a mobile hath unit or a medical 
unit ? 

l>o you rc.alisc that it cakes years to build 
up u icgimcni and once axed you cannot just 
conjure up a force, even w'ith u brand new 
minister of state to run the home defence of 
the Ciiunirv.—Yours faithfully, 

Ikisiiiji>s$okc Bkn TcrriENHAM 

Traffic 

SiK— 1 cannot make hc.ad or tail of your sug- 
gesuons fur solving the traffic congestion in 
centra] London (l>M:einber iith). 1 am as 
keen as any Londoner on ejcciing die 
suburban motor-coiniuuter, and as tender as 
yourself to the once a year visitor (if idciiti- 
hable). Rut di> you not overlixik those of us 
w'ho live in London, nw»n cars, and some- 
limes need to use them ? Once a week or 
even twice, I uke the ear to work, leaving it 
in the Nutiofial Car Park on Grosvenor Hill. 
F()r this 1 pay 14& 6dL Am I, just because 
Grosvenor Hill is in central Loudon, even if 
Chelsea is not (yet), to pay some extra impost 
when during that eight hours in the penalised 
area I am only using the Ingliway for about 
20 minutes ? Or does your gadget disii^uish 
between cars in motion ai^ cars stationary 
in a garage bay ? Please let your traffic 
experts do some more thinking.—^Yours 
faithfully, 

London, SW^ John Carter 

Drugs Teach-In 

Sir —1 agree vvith coauo/ut^ on the 

pharmaceutical industry; but it is a Hide 
hard on the industry^ association to call its 


lidinburgh icaeh-in a “soft sell.” The 
ABPI gave an oppiruinity to Dr I>i\ id Kerr, 
MP, anti myself to criticise the industry, 
which w’c gratefully took; and Pnifcssor 
Perry also made some telling iioints against 
it. Admittedly we were iiji .sgatnsi such 
artists as Professor Chain, described in 
Medical Ne7vs on the sircngih of this per¬ 
formance as potentially the comedian of the 
age ; and I do not imagine that the ABPI 
organised the leach-in for our benefit. But 
soft sell, no !—Yours faithfully, 

London, Wz Brian l\(;i.is 

Commercial Radio 

Sir —You write that the siicci’ss of pirate 
radio simions “ has shiiwn that there is a 
market for local, commercial radio ” ( Decem¬ 
ber nth). ’J’his is a false deduction. All the 
Stations show is that there is a nrarkct for 
iion-stop ixip pill over in a relaxed manner, 
'rhis is nothing to do with local radio, or c\'en 
commercial radu>. It could be provided by 
a national pn^gramme, even run by the min- 
commercial BBC. There is absohiicly no 
reason w^hy the limited poieniinlities of kval 
radio should be pre-eitipied by jnip ; but 
llxisc hoping one day to secure kx:al radio 
licences iniisi have been encouraged b\ your 
slipshod logic.—faithfully, 

ClIUI SlXWn 11- W UOWTAND 
House of isomnunis, S\X'’i 

Britain’s Deficit 

,SiK—The crucial fuctiv in the scv ciin of the 
1964-1^65 balance of payments crisis was not 
Britain’s failure to hold her place in world 
trade ; it was increased gtivcrnmcni expendi¬ 
tures abroad to meet iiiternaiional responsi- 
hiliiics. The trade deficit was not greater 
ill the i9f>o*s than it had been in tlK r95o's. 
Compare the three years eni.ling in the I rela¬ 
tively) moderate crisis of 1955 three 

years ending in 1964. 'I'hc avenige annual 
trade deficit in 195.^-1955 was £254 million. 
1‘hai in isifi2-i964 was only £237 million. 
True, the 1964 deficit was utiprccedcntly 
large, but those in 1962 and 1963 were 
extremely small—luidcr £100 million. 

Nevertheless, Britain did not accumulate 
reserves in ts>62 and I963» she w’ould have 
done during the 1950s with equally small 
trade deficibk The governmental balance of 
payments accounts indicate the reason. 
Government expenditures abroad on current 
account totalled £695 million in the three year 
licriod 1953-1955. in 1^2-1964 they totalled 
£1,304 miliion. If that increase of more than 
£600 million had not occurred, and other 
factors had developed as they actually did, 
there would have been tio btdance of pay¬ 
ments crisis in 1964. 

It has frequently been noted tliat Britain’s 
shsire of the physical volume of world exports 
has been falling, and that industrial imports 
into Britain have been rising. True. But one 
reason Britain’s cxixirts have not kept pace 
with those of her competitors is that her 
export prices have been rising relative to 
theirs ; one reason indusirial imports ha\ c 
risen .is much as they have is that impon 
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prices have been falling while domestic prices 
rci'ic. On account of those price changes, in 
spite of the physical volume trends, tlic talutf 
of exports has risen by as great an absolure 
amount as the of imports, and by a 

greater percentage. 

None of which implies that an ounce of 
relaxation is justilicd in the effort to accelerate 
the rate of increase in exports, to reduce that 
in imports, or to restrain prices as a means 
to these ends. I'here is no other w'ay in 
which the total balance of payments can be 
improved sufficiently. But it may buoy the 
spirits of some British producers to realise 
that they have not been quite as sluggish as 
they may have thought, and that the present 
struggle is not merely for their skins but for 
their couiuiy s place in world affairs.—Yours 
faithfully, E. E. IUgi.n 

Prtifcs.sor of Economics and 
of Poliiical Science, 
Massachusetts liiscituie of 
Technology 

C an ihru Ig Alas sue !lu^ctts 

Magazine Publishing 

Sir— The important tearure t»f Vamily Circle 
(December ttth; is that it is only availubic 
in supermarkets ajid grocery .stores. It is im¬ 
possible for a nevvsagcnt to obtain .supplies. 
'This must inevitably reduce the possible 
sales potential for the magazine and push up 
unit costs. Further to this, the magazine is 
supplied on exceptionally generous terms to 
those privileged outlets which the publishers 
supply ; the terms are 331- per cent prolit and 
full sale or return lucilities. In addition a 
merchandising service is operated whereby 
i'.?presentaiives visit grocers and supermarkets 
to arrange displays of family Circle on dis¬ 
play stands supplied free of charge to the 
stockist. 

I would ptiint out that the average profit 
on a magazine supi>licd tor sale through news¬ 
agents is only 22*. per cent to 25 per cent. For 
example. The Economist is charged to us at 
rs. 7.ld., i.e., 4.’d. prolit. No sale or return 
facilities arc available and so far no mer¬ 
chandising service is available. 'I’liis is not 
to say that the terms given to the newsagent 
by The F.comnnist arc inadequate, it is just 
that the terms on family Circle are excessive 
and over-generous. I always thought that 
supermarkets by virtue of modern merchaTid- 
isiiig methods were able to sell gcK)ds at a 
much lower profit margin and still make a 
profit. It vix^uld appear that in the case of 
family Circle something has gone wrong. 

Mindful of Lord Thompson’s impatient 
outburst against inefficiency in business and 
industry in this counirj', I wonder how he can 
really justify giving grocers and supermarkets 
a monopoly in the .supply of a magazine in¬ 
stead of allowing newsagents to handle it. 

If newsagents obtained all their supplies of 
newspapers and magazines, including those 
from the Thompson group, at the generous 
terms given to the supermarkets and grocers, 
they would really have cause to rejoice, that 
is, until someone exposed them for profiteer¬ 
ing and the Prices and Incomes Commission 
was called in to reduce prices and profits to a 
reasonable level again.—Yours fidthfuUy, 

Peter R. French 
London, SW6 Charles R. French Limited 

Factory Farming 

Sir—T he Brambell Report certainly cannot 
fail to ** lead to more informed discussion of 
intensive farming” (December 4th). It has 
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confirmed most of the altegattoas of the 
antib, which pre\iously had been disbelieved 
bv many of the uncommitted—for in.siance, 
that creatures can e.xpericncc such emotions 
as apprehension and frustration, and that con¬ 
tinued productivity is nor a proof of health. 

As for the value of the report in silencing 
some of the “ hyper-emotional critics ” of in¬ 
tensive methods, I suppose I cannot be 
described as hyper-etnotional, for it certainly 
has not and will not .silence me—in fact quite 
the reverse.—Yours faithfully, 

Broadstairs, Kent OWENDOLt N Barter 

Men and Masters 

Sir—“ 1 have never known a trade unionist 
to become a master,” wrote Mr G. L. Green 
C December 181I1). 

I have. One such whom I know was so 
eflicieni as a trade unionist that he succeeded, 
as a workman, in calling out the Austin 
vvorkeis at LongbiiJ 'c, Birmingham, in the 
kite 1020's. Later, he esiablished his own 
manufacturing lirm in another industry. 
Then he became l.ord Mavor of Birmingham, 
and in that cap ici»y directed the Queen when 
she opened the new (.kierweii Reservoir near 
Rhayader, some years ago. So far as I know, 
he still supports trade unionism.—Yours 
faithfully, H. A. J. Martin 

Cambridge 

American Ws^es 

Sir —I-esi your readers he misled by your 
statement ” President Johnson has dealt as 
firmly with wage increa.scs which threatened 
to jump the guidelines as he has with price 
increases ” (November 6th), it should be 
recorded that never once has he rolled back 
a wage or fringe benefit increase, while 
numerous price increases have been rolled 
back (aliiminiiim and copper, for example) 
and many proiH)sed increases have been 
thwarted. 

Since the labour movement is the great 
unresolved issue in all incomes policies 
throughout most western countries, it would 
be unfortunate if any of your readers and 
political leaders were to rush to the United 
States, hoping to learn the secrets of our 
“ miracle.*'—Yours laithfuUy, 

Oakton, Virginia Emerson P. Schmidt 

Uranium’s Come-back 

Sir— You make the comment (October 2nd) 
that there is mucli more uranium to be found 
with additional prospecting. Wc concede this, 
but Iccl that uranium from new sources can¬ 
not be brought into production before a 
minimum of five >ears from the date of dis¬ 
covery. Only the richest deposits could be 
profitably developed and mined at $8 per 
pound. Development costs and capital are 
not factors in mines presently operating and 
able to sell in the $3 range. Also, the 
uranium mining techniques presently being 
utilised in the Blind River area are modern, 
and low cost, not primitive as you imply 

You mention tlie fact that the British have 
developed a process for extracting uranium 
from the sea. Experiments have been de¬ 
voted merely to estimating whether there is 
a practical method of extracting uranium 
from sea water, as opposed to deciding 
whether it is economically feasible, and em¬ 
phasise that the engineering problems asso¬ 
ciated with large-scale extraction of uranium 
from sea water are Ibrmidable and that 
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techniques of this kind would require con¬ 
siderable development and cannot as yet be 
considered in economic terms. Using cost 
data based upon engineering studies by tlie 
United Slates Army Engineering Corps cost 
of producing uranium might possibly be as 
low as $20 per pound. We do not understand, 
nor do wc share, the confident expectation 
in liuiope that uninium will be extracted 
from sea water in the foreseeable future, let 
alone in time to distort the predictions we 
make with respect to the demand for 
uranium from more conventional sources.— 
Yours faithfully, £. Paul Henry 

Director of Research. 

R. A. Daly and Company 
Toronto, 1 Limited 

Student Loans ? 

Sir —We in Britain are more generous to 
siLidencs than other western countries, but wc 
get good value for our generosity. Grani- 
aideJ students can devote all their time to 
their studies, and therefore in Britain w'c 
have far lower failure rare.s and much shorter 
courses than other countries, though our final 
degree standards arc high. If grants were 
replaced by loans, many of the most respon¬ 
sible students would borrow as little as pos¬ 
sible, and take on part-time (or even full- 
timel jobs. Instead of graduating in three 
years, they might then take twice as long. 
"J'his would mean doubling the size of our 
universities to produce as many gndiutes, 
and would increase, not decrease expenditure. 

As you point out (December nth), the idea 
that grants could be related to higher 
tuition fees is not one that could be easily 
implemented. As fees only yield some ten 
per cent of university income, they would on 
average have to be increased tenfold to be 
** realistic,” and medical students would 
have to pay fifty times as much as today. 
Higher fees would simply mean that the 
same money went round and round, increas¬ 
ing administrative expenditure and so 
decreasing the amount available to the 
universities. The same waste occurs when 
payments for services arc made, as at 
present, between departments for other 
government supported activities.—Yours 
faithfully, Kenneth Mellanuy 

London, SWi 
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Mr Heath Works 
It Out 

T he British Cjovernment is now at the point where it has exhausted all major 
forms of action against Rhodesia except the use of force. The Conservative 
party will not condone such action: that is the meaning of Tuesday night's 
vote in the Commons. The Tory leadership fears that Mr Wilson may go on to 
use force in some way. Mr Wilson is talking now of a United Nations naval 
blockade. There is a great difference between Britain stopping ships supplying 
a rebel colony and UN mandatory action against Rhodesia, Portugal and South 
Africa—not one of which is threatening the peace. Sir Alec Douglas-Home is 
right. Anglo-American policy will be wrong if it drifts towards a war for 
southern Africa. Equally, it is not the sudden collapse of white society in Rhodesia 
that British policy should be aiming at. Such a collapse, even if it could be 
brought about, would start up more trouble in Rhodesia than it ended. The right 
policy is still to confront the white Rhodesians with a cumulative predicament 
which could cause the ending of their way of life as they have known it, unless 
they choose the legal alternative to UDI before it is too late. 

i'his is the policy Mr Wilson followed up to the imposition of international 
oil sanctions. He followed it steadily because there was no other realistic policy 
that a British government could follow. British public opinion will not support 
a deliberate invasion of Rhodesia ; it would be aghast at the broken^backed 
country Rhodesia would become if force were used to drive rhe white community 
out. Neither will British opinion, let alone African opinion, allow a British 
government to give Rhodesia up as a bad job. The Tory right wing, the advocates 
of a policy of scuttle, mustered 50 strong against oil sanctions on Tuesday—a 
black eye for Mr Heath. Even so, from the way the Tories were talking a week 
ago, to keep the right wing to 50 on oil was halfway to a famous victory. The 
Tories have been tugged and pushed along the right road. If, now, the oil 
embargo further convinces the white Rhodesians that independence will be 
harder and poorer than they bargained for, that UDI will not be worth the cost 
demanded of them, then that will be jusiilication enough. Mr Wilson will have 
. been justified—and so will Mr Heath. 

To believe that oil sanctions will work overnight, as Labour's left wing has 
argued, is rubbish. They will be quicker than tobacco sanctions; but they may 
not be as quick as the effect of inflation itself inside the Rhodesian economy. 
Mr Smith's government has its reserve stocks. Even if the big international 
companies stay in step with President Johnson and Mr Wilson, the freebooters 
will not. There is a surplus of small tankers they could employ. Even if naval 
patrols keep them out of Beira, the port for the Umtali pipeline, Africa is 
accustomed to a petrol trade in drums that any freighter can bring in to any 
harbour. There is plenty of petrol in brokers' hands around the world, and it 
is petrol for their cars that the white Rhodesians need, not heavy oil for industry. 
It is difficult to envisage white Rhodesia grinding to a halt for many months yet. 

Yet Mr Wilson was right to impose the embargo and Mr Heath was right to 
carry the overwhelming majority of the Conservative party behind this agreed 
international action. Mr Heath has been working things out. He has come a 
long way from his first, ill-argued resistance to the tobacco embargo. It is true 
that Mr Heath has done no more than be would have had to do if he had been 
prime minister, but these affairs are more easily managed from 10 Downing Street 
than from Flat F2 in The Albany. Even Tuesday's vote, with the presence of 30 
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Tories in the Government lobby, should end the remaining 
Rhodesian hope that enough people in Britain were ready to 
forget about UDl altogether. 'I'hc realisation of this in Salis¬ 
bury will be as important in the coming months as the impact 
of the economic snnetiens themselves. 

For the Prime Minister I'ucsday night was the kind of night 
he enjoys. Yet he has something to answer for. Mr Heath 
and Sir Alec Douglas-Home are prepared to talk to Mr Smith 
as the leader of the only coherent political force in white 
Rhodesia. Mr Wilson keeps on changing bis tack, even when 
there is no political reason for him to tread in Mr Bottomlcy's 
lumbering footsteps. Mr Botcomley should have been slapped 
down more forcefully. No doubt much of the Labour parry 
would dearly like to see a chastened Mr Smith openly acknow¬ 
ledging surrender. But that is not likely to happen. It will 
be enough to get a wiser version of Mr Smith who still affects 
a bold front at the conference table. If any Rhodesian leader 
is ever to outface the bosses and bully-boys with the logic of 
what has happened to them it will have to be someone whom 
the white Rhodesians are ready to trust because he is one of 
them. Of course he will have to be a man who wants legality, 
who wants an ordered African emancipation, and who will 
accept guarantees for a constitutional settlement. When the 
time comes that may exclude many people, but until the time 
comes it is silly to exclude anyone l^cause of personal dislike 
or past animosity. The purpose of sanctions is to get people 
to talk, not to bring them to utter ruin. 

Mr Wilson may be clear in his own mind abouf not using 
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force. He has gone on the record often enough against military 
action. But this has made the terms of the Government’s 
answer to the Tories’ proposals all the more peculiar. The 
words used 0‘ ah measures designed to secure a return to 
legal rule . . .”) could plainly include force. That might 
not matter if it simply meant slopping blockade-runners; 
bur it might be thought to mean much more. Perhaps Mr 
Wilson just wanted to uckle the Tory right. But with the UN 
and the African states he is at the top of a slippery slope. 
Economic sanctions tend to divide those against whom they are 
applied. Force and the threat of force are calculated to unite ; 
above all, idle threats of force are most likely to unite people 
like the white Rhodesians. Alore than that, the threat of force 
is most likely to unite the white South Africans behind Rho¬ 
desia, for South Africa would sec its own future directly 
related to Mr Smith’s if force were to loom south of the 
Zambesi. Whatever Dr Verwoerd has done, or may yet do in 
sending petrol to Rhodesia, he has not bound himself to the 
destinies of the men in Salisbury. Mr Wilson is treading 
unwarily here. It is not like him. Bur the Tories have even 
more hard thinking to do. Mr Heath did bring the bulk of 
the party to accept the international oil embargo. But he 
should have been tougher with his right wing from the very 
beginning on Novemt^r iith. The need now is to isolate 
the hard core of two dozen under Mr Amery. If the 30 
had voted simply to stop Britain going down the slippery 
slope, that would have been one thing. But their vote was, in 
effect, one for UDI. Their party will not easily live it down. 


Sukarno Confronted 

Indonesia has changed a lot. There is a chance 
for British attitudes towards it to change too 


I T was shocking bad luck. There was Singapore parting 
company with Malaysia, and at least one of Malaysia’s 
two Borneo territories showing distinct signs of wanting to 
go the same way. No wonder President Sukarno told his 
people on Indonesia’s independence day in August that 
** no force in the world will be able to continue Malaysia’s 
existence . . • neither the Tunku, nor the British, nor the 
Americans, nor a thousand deities from heaven.” And then, 
on September 30th, Colonel Untung struck. He botched it, 
but he bo«:hed President Sukarno’s triumph too; the grand 
struggle against neocolonialism and imperialism was shoved 
into the background as Indonesians struggled against each 
other. The national unity which Mr Sukarno had contrasted 
with Malaysia’s ” plague ” of racial disturbances degenerated 
into a witch-hunt of communists and mob violence against 
Chinese. 

It was a sadder Sukarno who diis month confessed that 
Indonesia’s beacon light in the world had been somewhat 
dimmed. But was it a wiser Sukarno ? Since September 
30tb, a whole series of choices has confronted the Indonesian 
president. So far as they cooeem the nranagement of 
Indonesia itself, some answers haVe been- given that look 
sensible enough. It has been admitted that the c^nomy is 
in a mess; the slow extension of the communist party’s grip 


on the state’s power and on the press has been halted. But 
these were not Mr Sukarno’s decisions. They were decisions 
that he permitted, or was forced to permit. 

His own inclination would, it seems, have been to let 
things drift on as before. In foreign affairs that seems to be 
precisely bis intention, and he is evidently having much more 
of his own way here than in domestic affairs. He and his 
foreign minister Dr Subandrio are doing their best to repre¬ 
sent the conflict with China that has arisen since September 
30th as a temporary one, an obstacle to be surmounted in pur¬ 
suit of Indonesia’s real interest—the struggle against imperial¬ 
ism, rqpresented by Britain, Malaysia and the United States. 
Such statements might, like some of his statements on home 
affairs, be merely hopeless attempts to turn the tide. But the 
evidence that belies the president’s words when he tries to 
call off the persecution of communists does not exist when 
he speaks about confronting Malaysia. No voices are raised 
on the other side—on the contrary, General Nasution has 
just chipped in—and military action continues at the same 
(admittedly trivial) level as before. 

The one overture that has been made has come, improbably, 
from Dr Subandrio, who was reported as saying on December 
*** 9th that there ” would be ” talks not with Malaysia but with 
the leaders of Singapore, Malaya, Sarawak, Brunei and Sabah. 
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Even if his later explanations of this statement had not cast 
some doubt on just what ** leaders he meant« this was an invi¬ 
tation that the Malaysian government could hardly be expected 
to take up, since it would concede in advance that Malaysia 
as such did not exist. Considering that the Indonesians have 
previously more than once been prepared to have talks with 
the representatives of Malaysia on their own.. Dr Subandrio's 
offer might almost be taken as a step backward; and there 
are no heavy hints being dropped privately in Jakarta to 
suggest that it is really something else. 

There are probably not going to be, for the time being. 
T he Indonesian generals have still to consolidate their position, 
iiiul are not likely to endanger their prospects (even if tliey 
[uid the attention to spare) by reirciiting openly from a polky 
v.iiich has public support. That is not to say that the time 
will not come. 'I'he various slalcincnts on confrontation that 
have emerged from Jakarta this month have not shown any 
readiness to accept llie fact of Malaysia ; but they have shown 
a readiness to look for a solution to the problem within a 
regional framework. The stillborn concept of “ Maphilindo " 
—a grouping of Malaysia, Indonesia and the Philippines—is 
being revived. 'I'his could be just the ritual talk of peace 
in which all warring countries engage. But it could also be 
an indication of something serious, of an active, rather than 
merely verbal, desire for a settlement, even if the lndoncsian> 
still want a settlement on their terms. If that is so, it would 
be a quarter-step nnvards a settlement that would not be on 
purely Indonesian terms. 


T ilts is where the British should ask themselves what they 
can usefully do to encourage such a desire. It is not in 
I5n{ in's interest, any more than Malaysia's, that confroruation 
siioLild go on indcliiiiicly: wc could use our troops and our 
money better in other w^ays. Both Britain's major parties 
lv.dieve, or say they helieve, that in the long run the balance 
o! power in Asia must be maintained by Asians, and that 
in the long run, tlic threat to the balance comes from C'.hina. 
1 lie long run can and probably wdll be a very long one. but 
there is no harm in trying to shorten it by ending a quarrel 
which divides the non-Chinese forces of Asia and ensures that 
Britain’s army there is doing a fringe job. 

T//e BR/r/SH ELECTORATE—in 

The Colour Bonus 

I N the fust two months of the new session, the Government 
has gone some way to defusing immigration as a political 
issue, at least on the floor of the House of Commons. The 
while paper policy still stands to the extent of imposing a yet 
lower limit on entry, but the proposed new deportation powers 
have been shuffled out of sight on to a committee, w’hich is 
unlikely to report before next Whitsun. Some Labour and 
Liberal MPs arc still unhappy, but they have won out on the 
one point which could have produced an early explosion. The 
T ories, of course, are happy at seeing the Government edge so 
close to their own position, and this is the one dividend from 
the whole dreary business: at Westminster, at any rare, the 
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Britain obviously cannot just threaten to walk off the job. 
But it should show both Indonesians and Malaysians that the 
British would not mind if they jointly declared us redundant. 
In London, this seems too obvious to be w'orth saying, but 
that is not how it seems to President Sukarno or indeed, so 
far as anyone cun tell, to his generals. At this moment they 
are, after all, confronted by Britain, not by China ; because 
of the way Mr Sukarno chose to play things, the base ai 
Singapore is being used against an Indtnicsian threat, not j 
C liinese one. 

0:i the Malaysian side, Briiuin caunol instruct 'I’uiiku 
Abdul R.ilinuiii iiow u> handle hi^ Bornean icrrilories; it 
would be no use for Britain to turn around now' and say that, 
aiier all, ilure .should be yet another ascertainment of public 
there. But the Britisli should be doing more to make 
it pl.iin that Borneo is at bottom his problem, not Britain’s. 
1 he British presence in Borneo may (as a correspondent's 
lepoii on page 1411 suggests ) be working against the concept 
of a united Malaysia. It is also sheltering the Malaysian 
government from the facts of life; Kuala Lumpur has n(»t 
yet really had to act upon the truth that those who aspire to 
govern must eventually police, develop and defend for them¬ 
selves. Federal Malaysia is entitled now' to be defended, but 
not to be cosseted to the point where it ftVfgets its own 
responsibilities. 

What all this implies, for Britain's relationship with both 
countries, is not a sudden change of policy. It docs imply a 
shift of attitudes, a greater and more obvious readiness to 
look at Malay.sia as a south-east Asian issue. At present, when 
ministers talk of Britain's temporary miliuiry job in Malaysia, 
the emphasis is on the militancy, not on the temporariness; 
when they talk of Singapore, they tend to talk as if running 
down the base there or not running if down were primarily 
a matter of British interests and British defence costs, to be 
settled iointly by Mr Johnson, Mr Callaghan and Mr llcalcy\ 
computers. 'Fhat is not how it looks from south-east Asia. 
In the long run, Mr Sukarno’s c(»uiury is apt to be confronted 
by siuneLhing much more menacing than Malaysia. This is 
the gigantic bulk of C.hina. If that is how wc want the 
Indonesians to see things, and to act accordingly, we too have 
to look at 1980 and to act now as if Cliina were the .Asian 
problem, not just the w'esiem one, that wc say it is. 


Tories are not gointz to be able to make much p.irty capital, 
even if they want to. 

But this docs not necessarily mean that the issue is dying 
in the constituencies. One of the nastier aspects of the whole 
Rhodesian argument has been the fresii lever it has given to 
anti-woggery. The first instinct of the public may have been 
to rally round the Prime Minister in an hour of crisis, but as 
tlic crisis lengthens, and worsens, there is the obvious danger 
that the coloured immigrants will come to be equated with 
whatever groups of black Africans are being beastly to 
'' our own kith and kin.” If there are signs of fresh stirring 
of anti-coloured emotions, the one hope is that the hitherto 
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rather dormant libcralish centre will make its disgust much election: Smethwick. Perry Bar and Eton and Slough. In fair- 

more vocal than it has up to now, particularly in the grass ness to Sir Anthony Meyer, the Tory tvbo won Eton and 

roots of the Tory party. Slough, it should ^ said that even his Labour opponent 

Despite the efforts of sensible people at Westminster, then, acknowledged that he personally made not the slightest con- 

we must assume there is still a danger that immigration would cession to white unreason. 'I his, however, makes the out- 

bc a major local is.suc in a 1966 election. Although the come even more disquieting than at Smethwick, because it 

Government has tried so hard to win a reputation for being suggests that once an anti-wog bandwaggon is rolling in any 
as tough about immigration as the 'Fories, it w^ould be mainly area, even liberal and decent candidates cannot stop it. The 

an anti-Labour issue, although individual 'lories known to be possibilities have to be examined, therefore, without regard 

fairly liberal might also suffer. I'hc expectation at the moment 10 the candidates, except that a sitting MP who has taken a 

must be that colour, logically or illogically, will give the C^on- strong pro-coloured line (like Fenner Brockway at Eton and 

servatives an electoral bonus. Slough) is liable to be more of a target than a new man, with- 

The white backlash cost Labour three scats in the 1964 out much of a public record. 


Constituencies where coloured immigration is electorally significant 


Constituency 

Party 

Member 

Majority 

% Majority 

Turnout 

Electorate 

London 

Boron s Court 

Lah. 

1 . S Richard 

1.166 

3 4 

72 9 

45.356 

Battorsea S. 

Lab. 

E. G. Perry 

1,638 

6.2 

72 3 

35.784 

Camberwell Dulwii.h 

Lab 

S. C. Silkin 

2.905 

6.1 

73 8 

64,379 

Deptfoid 

Lab 

J. E Silkin 

9,428 

33 3 

60 1 

45,544 

Hompstefld 

Con. 

H. Brooke 

1,835 

4.0 

67 6 

67,918 

Holborn & St. PancriK S, 

Lab 

Mrs. L. M. Jeger 

2.756 

9.4 

67 0 

42,586 

Islington E. 

Lah. 

E. G. M. Flcu:hf;i 

6.477 

24.0 

57.1 

46.032 

Kensington N. 

Lab 

G. H. R. Rogers 

2.512 

8 1 

ei 3 

49,179 

L ambeth -Brixion 

Lab 

M. Lipton 

4.584 

16.2 

57 0 

48,939 

1 ambeth-Norwood 

Con. 

Sir J. G. Smyth 

451 

1.2 

67.8 

56 064 

Paddington N. 

Lab. 

B, T. Parkin 

3,968 

15.8 

65.1 

33,261 

Wandsworth C. 

Lab 

Dr. D L. Kerr 

2.245 

5.1 

74 2 

57,868 

Wandsworth Clapham 

Lab. 

Mrs. M. McKay 

556 

1 4 

72 3 

52,588 

Wandsworth Putney 

Lab. 

H. G. Jenkins 

1,307 

2.3 

77 2 

70,865 

Acton 

Lab. 

B. P. C. Roud 

2,599 

7.6 

77 4 

44.007 

Brentford 81 Chiswick 

Con. 

D. G Smith 

544 

1 7 

79 1 

38,275 

Ealing N. 

Lab. 

W. J Molioy 

27 

0.0 

81.1 

59,192 

Hendon N. 

Con. 

Sii C. 1. Orr-Ewinp 

1.124 

2.8 

78.5 

50,882 

Hornsey 

Con. 

Lady Gammons 

4.062 

8.4 

70 4 

68.280 

Southall 

Lab 

G. A. Pargitcr 

1,897 

5.1 

70.2 

52,791 

Willesden E. 

Lab. 

R. Freeson 

1.788 

4.6 

68.8 

56.604 

Leyton 

Con. 

R. C. Buxton 

205 

0.5 

57.7 

66,905 

Home Counties 

"Bedford 

Con. 

A. C. J. Soanips 

. 3.148 

6 6 

80.4 

60,129 

Cambridge 

Con. 

SirW H Kfiir 

1,389 

2.9 

79 8 

61,162 

Eton & Slough 

Con. 

Sir A J. C. Moyer 

11 

0.0 

79.9 

57.602 

Luton 

Lab. 

W. Howio 

723 

1.6 

79.8 

60.541 

Oxford 

Con. 

C M.Woodhouse 

1.429 

2 C 

77 3 

67,059 

Reading 

Con. 

P. F. H Emery 

10 

0 0 

79 8 

59,857 

"Wycombe 

Midlands 

Con. 

J. Hall 

9.343 

15.1 

81 .3 

78,354 

Bilston 

Lab. 

R. Edw«ird.s 

3,300 

e .2 

74 2 

71,634 

Birmingham All Saints 

Lab. 

A. B Walden 

470 

1.6 

66.1 

44,336 

Birmingham Handsworth 

Con. 

Sir E. C G Boyle 

4.932 

13.9 

66.6 

53.034 

Birmingham- Perry Barr 

Con. 

Dr. W. R. Davies 

327 

0.8 

74.1 

49,183 

Birmingham— Sparkbiook 

. Lab. 

R. S. G. Hatteisley 

1,254 

4.0 

66.3 

46.004 

Coventry S. 

Lab. 

W. Wilson 

1,833 

3.2 

79.8 

71.986 

Dudley 

Lab. 

G. E. C. Wigg 

10,270 

18.0 

76.5 

75.051 

Nottingham C. 

Lab. 

J. J. Dunnett 

2,128 

5.4 

71 .4 

54,810 

Nottingham W. 

Lab. 

M. English 

2.292 

5.2 

81.8 

53,385 

Oldbury & Halesowen 

Lab. 

J. Horner 

917 

1.6 

78.8 

89,737 

Rowley Regis & Tipton 

Lab. 

A. Hendeison 

8,601 

20.4 

70.4 

60,392 

"Rugby 

Gon. 

A. R. Wise 

1.689 

3.9 

84.6 

51,188 

Smethwick 

Con. 

P. H. S. Grilfiths 

1.774 

5.0 

74.1 

46,448 

Walsall N. 

Lab. 

W. T. Wells 

10.324 

22.8 

71.9 

64,105 

Wednaabury 

Lab. 

J. T. Stonehouse 

3.222 

7.4 

71.2 

62,219 

West Bromwich 

Lab. 

M. A. Foley 

4.278 

10.2 

64,7 

64.580 

Wolverhampton N. E. 

Lab. 

Mrs. R. Short 

4.083 

12.0 

68.0 

49,775 

North' 

Bradfold E. 

Lab. 

F. McLeavy 

6.870 

23.6 

66.8 

42,376 

Huddersfield W. 

Ub. 

K. Lomas 

1.280 

3.1 

81.6 

51,161 

Menchester—Moss Side 

Con. 

F. H- Taylor 

4.228 

12.9 

65.5 

47,459 

Preeton N. 

Con. 

H. J. Amery 

14 

0.0 

78.7 

51.292 

Pr# 8 ton S. Lab. 

"County constituency: the immigrant population 

P. Mahon 

IS concentrated in the town. 

348 

1.0 

78.8 

49.220 
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Spotting constituencies where colour could be an issue is 
not easy. There are no figures for the coloured population 
by constituencies. Census data only give figures for towns 
with over 50,000 inhabitants, and the census is anyway by 
now nearly five years out of date, which makes it pretty mean¬ 
ingless for so fluid and mobile a section of the community. 

But with all ±ese formidable statistical difficulties, the re¬ 
search team of A. J. Allen and Associates Limited have, with 
considerable diffidence.’* drawn up for The Economist a list of 
50 constituencies which they telieve meet these criteria: 
where the coloured population is high, where it is high in 
relation to the total population, where it is high in relation to 
the party majority and where it has been a local issue whether 
exploited by interested parties or not. 

Of the 50 seats (see table), 31 are held by Labour and 19 
by the Tories. The list of the 17 Midlands seats involved, in 
particular, should have Labour worried. Of the four Tory- 
held seats there, two were won against the national trend last 
year (Smethwick and Perry Bar) and a third (Rugby) was 
held, when on the national swing it should have fallen to 
Labour. Of the Labour-held seats, five would fall to a swing 
of only 2f. per cent, and a sixth, West Bromwich, is held by 
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Mr Maurice Foley, who as the Minister specifically responsible 
for integration could become a personal target. 

But there are two further factors which no political analyst 
could hope to pinpoint. First, the possibility that in areas 
which have so far been largely untouched by coloured immi¬ 
gration, irrational fears of what it is alleged to bring might 
actually be greater than in those parts of the country which 
have had a chance to judge at first hand. Second, and more 
intriguingly, the possibility suggested by the remarkably solid 
strike of Indian workers at Hayes, that the coloured immi¬ 
grants might organise themselves into a significant voting 
block. 

All of which simply underlines that it is the duty of all polt- 
ticians to do everything in their power to gouge this whole 
unpleasant trend out of our politics, and out of our society. 
But it would be wishful thinking to suppose that their eradica¬ 
tion can take place before the general election of 1966. In 
that election, it must now be assumed, the colour issue by 
itself could be decisive should the two major parties be other¬ 
wise in a ncck-and-neck situation. 

Premoii^ articles in this series appeared on November 13/h 
and October i 6 th. 


COMMENTARY 


COMMENTARY 


VIETNAM 

What Did Ho Say ? 


have heard rumours of negotia- 

W tion ” said the Pope on Sunday. 
He wished that a Christmas truce in Viet¬ 
nam would be followed by negotiations and 
by peace, and he praised those statesmen 
of good will ” who were seeking to end the 
conflict. Not so Mr Chou En-lai, who next 
day poured scorn on “ the American im¬ 
perialist plot for peace talks,” on the 
Russians for making a diny deal with the 
United States,” and on those who ” run 
errands ” for the Americans by trying to get 
negotiations started. Just which errand 
boys he meant was explained, also on De¬ 
cember 20th, by the Peking Peoples Daily. 
It triumphantly announced the failure of 
a “ US-made hoax ”—the report, passed 
to Mr Johnson by Signor Fanfani, the 
Italian foreign minister and president of the 
UN Assembly, that Ho Chi Minh’s govern¬ 
ment bad scaled down its terms for peace 
talks. 

On November nth Mr Ho and his prime 
minister, Mr Pham Van Dong, bad talked 
in Hanoi with an old friend of Signor 
Fanfani, the former mayor of Florence, 
Signor La Pira. On November 20th Signor 
Fanfani sent Mr Johnson a brief account of 
these talks. Mr Ho, it seemed, would 
negotiate if there were a cease-fire and a 
halt to American troop movements into 
X'ictnam, and if negotiations were explicitly 
based on the 1954 C»eneva agreements— 


which, however, in a confused part of the 
La Pira message, were vinually equated 
with the four-point demands that Hanoi 
has insisted on since April. One of the four 
points is a complete American withdrawal 
from Vietnam; but the message said that 
this need not take place ^fore talks 
began. 

Mr Dean Rusk sent Signor Fanfani a 
reply taking up several points in detail, wel¬ 
coming his assistance, and expressing 
interest in further discussions. The Italian 
minister relayed Mr Rusk’s comments to 
Hanoi on December i3Ch and promised to 
report any reactions. But meanwhile Signor 
La Pira had also told his story to various 
persons and asked them to put pressure on 
Washington. On the 17th an American 
newspaper published a distorted version, 
accusing the Administration of rejeaing a 
peace bid from Hanoi. The State Depart¬ 
ment promptly published the correspond¬ 
ence, in rebuttal. Next day Hanoi officially 
denounced the whole story as a ” baseless 
fabrication,” part of America’s peace 
hoax.” On the 19th Signor La Pira in¬ 
sisted it was true. 

One clue to the puzzle may be Mr Chou’s 
strong attack on the Russians on the 20th. 
Unmistakably referring to Moscow, he said 
it had ” undermined the Vietnamese 
people’s unity against American aggres¬ 
sion.’* Signor La Pira apparently con¬ 


cluded, as many others have done, that 
China is still able to put heavy pressure on 
Hanot to reject peace talks. The implica¬ 
tion is that Russia (which on Tuesday an¬ 
nounced a new aid agreement with ffimoi) 
is urging its faction in Vietnam to put out 
peace feelers, but . that these have to be 
violently disowned as soon as Peking learns 
of them. Mr Wilson will at least encourage 
the Russians to persist when he vi&its 
Moscow In February. 

CYPRUS 

rtte l/NAIiilfs// 

I N its latest intervention in the Cyprus 
dispute the UN General Assembly has 
been less than helpful. Part of the resolu¬ 
tion voted on December i8th—and the 
part which will be remembered—urged all 
states to refrain from intervention in 
Cyprus. To argue that this is genuinely 
helpful is either disingenuous or plain 
stupid. The Greeks, in Cyprus and in 
Greece, are jubilant because it seems to 
give them a free hand to impoM any settle¬ 
ment thev please on the Turkish minority. 
The Turks, on the other hand, regard it as 
a major defeat because it ignores their 
right, under the Zurich treaty, to 
intervene. 

This is not in any way to suggest that 
the Turks should ever let themselves be 
provoked into intervening militarily in 
C^'prus. The point is that they have a legal 
right to do so, and the United Nations, ai 
all bodies, has no business to treat any inter- 
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national agreement as a scrap of paper. It 
is true that the Zurich settlement has 
proved unworkable and must be revised— 
as, indeed, much of it already has been, 
dc facto and unilaterally, by the Greek 
Cypriots. But there cannot be any 
permanent settlement in Cyprus unless the 
revision is negotiated and accepted by both 
Turks and Greeks. The vote on last week¬ 
end's resolution was 47 to 5 with 54 absten¬ 
tions and II absentees. But the fact that 
it was passed by only a minority of the 
Assembly will not prevent it from pushing 
Greeks and Turks further apart by 
encouraging or forcing each to strike more 
extreme attitudes. 

The urgent need to bring them together 
was Emphasised by the Secretary-General 
at a meeting of the Security Council on 
December 17th. U Thant pointed out, as 
he has done many times before, that the 
UN force in Cyprus (which suffered a 
handicapping loss last weekend in the sud¬ 
den death of its commander, (kneral 
Thimayya) was running out of funds and 
could not possibly continue indefinitely 
unless more member slates volunteered to 
help pay for it. Clearly it will be months 
before the force's peacc-kccping services 
can be dispensed with. If he could have 
been sure of the necessary funds, U Thant 
would have liked the force’s mandate, which 
runs out on Boxing Day, to be extended 
for another six months. As it was, the 
Security Council decided unanimously to 
extend it for three. There seems little 
chance that the Cypriots will be ready to 
keep their own peace by the end of March. 

INCOMES POLICY 

Teeth that Bite 

W HAT the Trades Union Congress 
learned from Mr George Brown this 
week were the details of ideas they had 
accepted from him over three months ago. 
Their protests against the principle of legal 
checks on the wage bargaining process 
therefore rang pretty thin. They can hardly 
pretend to believe, cither, that you can make 
a law like this without any penalties for 
breaking it. Where they have every right 
10 be heard, however, is in defining the 
scope of the law and the penalties, which 
must be seen to be fair. 

Mr Brown is asking for merely per¬ 
missive powers, to be used if voluntary wage 
restraint fails (as it has so far). But he needs 
the powers soon, as an Act passed in Parlia¬ 
ment, if Britain's foreign creditors are not 
to enforce, instead, some nasty sharp 
deflation. This leaves very little time in 
which to avert a bust-up with the unions 
and far more important—produce a law 
which really docs the job. Under the draft 
bill it would become illegal to increase a 
price, or make a wage claim, without noti¬ 
fying the Department of Economic Affairs, 
whi^ would then decide whether to refer 
it to the Prices and Incomes Board. The 
penalties apparently proposed for failing to 
do this range from £50 to jf.soo for 
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deliberate concealment. Even £500 is 
precious little to many unions and firms. 
But for a limited period while a claim was 
under govcrnniciu bcrutiny, strikes in sup¬ 
port of it would also be illegal, and 
strikers could bo punished for intimidating 
employers to break the law. 

This is comparatively strong stuff for the 
unions to swallow and they will naturally 
make a huge fuss. But the Government 
should insist. 'I'he least they can expect 
is for the General Council of the TUC 10 
pull itself together and Loncentrate on help¬ 
ing to make this necessary law a good one— 
by ensuring for example that it does not 
have unnecessarily grim effects on 
individuals. But if it does not become law 
quickly, the effects on the economy will be 
grim indojd. 

COMMON MARKET 

One Swallow 

I I looks as if the laws of gravity of the 
European common market are re¬ 
asserting themselves. They are exerting a 
pull on both the French and the Five in 
their quarrel over General de Gaulle's six- 
month-old boycott of (he Brussels institu¬ 
tions. The general and his ministers liad 
made it plain there was nothing to be done 
before the French presidential elections 
were over. Now they arc over, the immedi¬ 
ate French show of willingness to talk 
seems at least partly due to the French 
government's desire to counter the 
criticisms of the general's European policies 
that welled up during the campaign. The 
French even tried to persuade the Five to 
announce last week a forthcoming meeting 
of the council of national ministers of the 
common market, presumably in time for the 
French government to announce, before the 
second round of the poll on Sunday, that 
its representative woidd attend. This did 
not happen because the Dutch and the 
Germans were not willing to play the 
general's electoral hand for him. Neverthe¬ 
less, on Monday the French charge 
d'affaires to the common market institutions, 
M. Maurice Ulrich, was present at the 
lunch, though not the meeting, of the 
council in Brussels. In such small glitters 
of sunshine are swallows seen. 

The Five, for their pan, talk of holding 
a council meeting some time in January 
(perhaps the 13th and 14th) in Luxemburg. 
It requires a talent for almost biblical 
exegesis to translate this seemingly simple 
notion into common or garden English. 
The proposed venue in Luxemburg is a 
formal concession to the French horror of 
talking in Brussels at all, after the traumas 
of last July. A much more substantial con¬ 
cession is the fact that the council of 
national ministers would meet without the 
European Commission. But the Five are 
still making their point in having a councD 
meeting at all. The common market treaty 
provides for council jneetings on general 
questions without the commission being 
present : and the French wanted an un- 
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varnished intergovernmental conference. 

From the byzantine procedural caution 
of the approach work on both sides^ it seems 
that .substantive issues are still beyond the 
diploma ts' grasp. Everyone is speculating 
madly on them—majority voting, the role 
and membership of the European Commis¬ 
sion, and even the part Britain might play 
in the next phase. For the moment this 
remains speculation. Yet the climate is 
changing, with hints of a weakening in sup¬ 
port for gaullist ideas in France and for 
federalist ones among the Five. 

ROAD ACCIDENTS 

The Drinking Driver 

T Hh Government has not been able to 
introduce its Road Safety Bill before 
Christmas. Bui for propaganda effect it 
has published a while paper fCmiid 2859) 
detailing the most important parr of it. 
’Fherc arc to be spot tests to determine the 
level of alcohol in a driver's blood, accom¬ 
panied by fines for refusals and the power of 
arrest when a driver refuses and the police 
have reason to believe he has been drinking. 
Any motorist found to have more than rhe 
maximum level of 80 mg per cent of alcohol 
in his blood will be prosecuted. The method 
is crude. But as people cannot he per¬ 
suaded not to drink and drive, and risk lives, 
they have to be compelled to. This is a 
measure the Opposition, which sat on the 
problem long enough, should not fight. 


Sober Christmas ? 

Typically last year, rates of drunken¬ 
ness were higher in summer than in 
December or January. Offences 
proved (to the courts) per 10,000 
population averaged 6.4 in England 
and Wales, ranging in cities from 
91.0 in Liverpool to 2.9 in Norwich. 
County figures varied between Pem¬ 
brokeshire's 29.0 and Cambridge¬ 
shire's 0.3. Does all this reflect the 
citizens' propensity to boozing, or 
the magistrates' (and constables') 
aversion to that vice 7 


OFFENCES OF DRUNKENNESS 
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Overdue Reform 

L ittlk opposition has been heard about 
the Governmeat’s intention to allow 
undefended divorce eases to be heard in 
the county courts, a proposal that in 1955 
was unanimously turned down by a royal 
commission on the ground that it would 
impair the community's respect for the 
marriage tic. Probably the only people who 
w'ill be adversely affected w’ill be young 
barristers, who will have to find a new 
source of earnings if, as is expected, 
solicitors will appear instead of them. 

The reason for the proposed change is 
part financial (£400,000 of taxpayers’ 
money would be saved in legal aid), but 
mainly the convenience of the panics con¬ 
cerned. because they would not have so 
far to travel. Reduction in waiting time 
is no longer a factor; divorces can be 
obtained much more quickly these days, 
partly because of the greater number of 
divorce judges and partly because less time 
is spent on arguments over alimony now 
that so many married women arc working, 
or can w(»rk/and therefore w'aivc their claim 
to it. 

Of the 33.000 divorce cases heard last 
year, 30,000 W'ere undefended. Most of 
these were, in fact, heard by county court 
judges, but sitting as special commissioners, 
w'ith the powers and dignity of the high 
court. The royal commission attached 
great importance to this ; others will feel 
that dignity can be upheld in a county court 
without the high court's wigs and other 
trappings. 

The Sunday Telegraph 

O UR i^suc of December loth contained, 
as a paid adveriisement by the Sunday 
Telegraph, a reprint of an article by 
Kennc’li Fleet which had originally ap¬ 
peared in that newspaper on December 5th. 

The following further statement appeared 
in the Sunday Telegraph on December 
I yth; — 

hsites Raised by the BPC Afjatr 
“ With reference to the article I wrote on 
December 5th. the Westminster Bank have 
pointed out that they were hugely instru¬ 
mental in securing the appointment of 
Qxipcr Brothers as joint auditors and since 
July have played a leading part in ensuring 
that the whole matter was fully and 
properly investigated. 

I express my regret if anyone might have 
read the article (w'hich expressed criticism 
of City institutions for deprecating earlier 
publicity concerning boardroom disagree¬ 
ments) as suggesting anything to the con¬ 
trary as certainly nothing of the kind was 
intended. 

The Westminster Bank has been zealous 
in seeing tliat a thorough investigation is 
made into the affairs of the British Printing 
Corporation.** 

We wish to point out that we published the 
original advertisement in good faith. We 
are glad to print the statement above. 


Pearson*s New Team 

M r LESTER PEARSON has shaped a 
stronger cabinet to help him with a 
second spell of minority government. But 
its political centre of gravity will be hard 
to determine until he imprints some stamp 
of authority on it. Is it swing to the 
right ” because Mr Mitdiell Sharp has 
been switched to finance to replace the 
accidciu-pronc Mr Walter Gordon, who had 
the graceful realism to resign after the 
election ? Or because Mr Robert Winters, 
re-entering Liberal politics from an elevated 
position in Canadian tycoonery, is to take 
over trade from Mr Sharp ? One can see 
from this combination a strong prospect of 
reversing the Gordon economic line, which 
has been nationalist and anti-business, 
particularly business with an American 
label. Half-right, should one say ? 

In the nick of time, Messrs Lamonta^ne 
and Tremblay managed to resign, ha\^g 
ceased to have any value for a new cabinet) 
but having failed to recognise the fact as 
promptly and creditably as did Mr Gordon. 
Mr Guy Favreau, on whom some breath of 
scandal had also fallen, might have chosen 
to join them once the election was over, but 
remains in office, as president of the privy 
council. But the way w'as clear for some 
new Quebec blood; the most important 
figure here is Mr Jean Marchand, the 
former trade union leader, who w’dl be 


minister of manpower, embracing citizen¬ 
ship and immigration (with Mr Tom Kent 
as his deputy). Mr Maurice Sauv6 has 
been given rural development as well as 
forestry; but his capacity, to say nothing 
of his ambition, had marked him out for 
much higher responsibilities. That expan* 
sive lady Miss Judy LaMarsh has been db- 
placcd from the ministry of health and 
welfare, which mi^ht be said to be a set¬ 
back for the English-speaking left wing of 
the party. 

But internal pressures in the new govern¬ 
ment are not likely to erupt in the near 
future. There is some post-Gordon fence- 
mending to be done with the United States. 
There is a need for some more purposeful 
use of fiscal measures to contam Ae 
Canadian boom. Rumours persist of con¬ 
tinued difficulties for certain smaller finance 
houses and iastalment credit businesses, 
whose affairs cry out for more disclosure 
and public supervision. The election solved 
nothing in the field of federal-provincial 
relations ; and it left the unhappy Liberals 
unable to find even a minister of agriculture 
from a prairie seat. The continuance in 
office of those solid anchor men, Mr Paul 
Martin (external affairs) and Mr Paul 
Hellyer (defence), lends weight to the argu¬ 
ment that the new ministry should have a 
good chance of quiet and tolerably effective 
work. .\nd Mr Pearson himself is stuck 
with his job, until he wishes to go; there 
is no new national Liberal leader within 
bight. 



GOOD NEWS FOR FRENCH VIINE DRINKERS 


Sir,—Your frequent and persistent 
^1 advocacy of a more general use of 
jJ light and pure wuie lends m to hope 
that you will allow us to make a few re¬ 
marks upon this subject, conceiving as we 
do tliat the measures we are about to 
adopt will have an imporunt influence not 
only upon the prices but upon the con¬ 
sumption of FRENCH WINES in this 
country. Hitherto the consumption of the 
finest of these wines has been almost pro¬ 
hibitory in consequence of the excessive 
prices at which they have been retailed ; the 
difference which always exists between the 
importers* price and the price to the con¬ 
sumer is far too great, the extent and 
variety of the profits so numerous, that by 
the time the wine reaches the tolars of 
the consumer it becomes not only fabulously 
dear, but as it has been aptly expressed, 
“a rare and expensive luxury.** In order 
to encourage me consumption of these 
wines, and to bring within reasonable limits 
the prices of other growths suited to this 
market, we have just concluded a con¬ 
tract ... for a minimum quantity of 
12,000 dozen of the first growm Chateau 
Margaux, of world-wide reputation : ihia 
contract will run over the whole period of 
our friends* interest in this wine, and will 


commence with the viiingc of 1 S 63 , of 
which there is now bottling at the Ch.itcau 
about 1,900 dozen, and which we arc pre¬ 
pared to oiler to the public at tlie unpic- 
cedcnicdly low price of fi3s per dozen, 
including duty and all charges to this coun¬ 
try ; the corks will, as is usual when 
bottled at the Chateau, and as a guarantee 
of its genuineness, be branded “CHATr.AL^ 
MARGAUX, VISCOMT’E AGUADO. 
premier Vin, 1863 .” French Wines to be 
really popular in this country must not only 
be good in quality but reasonable in price, 
and we venture to predict that with a little 
further concession on the pan of Mr Glad¬ 
stone—giving Wine imported in bonle the 
same advantage in point of duty as that 
imported in wood—ffiat the quantity of 
French Wines consumed in this country 
will in the course of the next ten years 
increase tlireefold, and will then still he 
far short of what it might and no doubt 
will be.—Wc are Sir, your obedient Ser¬ 
vants, 

H. R. WILLIAMS AND CO.. 

Crosby Hall, 32 Btshopgate street within. 
London, F..C., Dec. IM, 1 S 65 . 
{AdvertUemeni) 
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New gos seal valve 
increases productivity 
of high pressure blast furnace 
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The three betl high top pressure blast furnace*—where 
high pressure within the furnace reduces coke consump¬ 
tion per ton of pig iron produced- is one of the world's 
most efficient iron smelting processes. However, gas 
leakage from the charging device has been a recurrent 
problem, resulting in reduced productivity and the need 
to replace the top bell after 11 2 to 2 years of operation. 
Now IHl engineers have eliminated this defect by re¬ 
placing the top bell with an ingenious gas seal valve that 
offers a much better seal against escaping gases, making 
possible much longer operation at high pressure. Thus, 
with its better sealing, longer life, easier maintenance, 
and faster replacement of worn parts. IHI's Valve Seal 
Type High Top Pressure Blast Furnace greatly in¬ 
creases pig iron production efTiciency. 

This is only one example of IHI's engineering leadership 
--which extends from shipbuilding to a wide range of 
heavy equipment for practically every major industry of 
the modern world. As Japan’s leading heavy-industrial 
company, IHl supplied 7 of the 11 high top pressure blast 
furnaces now in operation in Japan. 110 years' experience, 
complete after-service, and the most up to-date tech¬ 
nology back every IHl product. Send for illustrated bro¬ 
chures. indicating your field of interest. 
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Across the River ,.. 

South of the river lies a British territory whose four 
million inhabitants find authority over them usurped 
by an illegal regime. It claims that its act of rebclHou 
is supported by the whole population. But a sceptical 
world sees the rebellion as a bid by a community ol‘ 
some 200,000 immigrants to impose their rule, for as 
long as they can, on an indigenous ma|ority—whose 
aspirations for freedom naturally enjoy the sympathy 
of their fellows north of the river. 

Suppose the river is the Thames, not the Zambesi. In 
the quotations that follow, the only words that have been 
changed arc those appropriate to this change of river. 

Headtines in The Times of December 6th: 


HOPE OF ALL-PARTY UNITY 
ON S. LONDON 


MR. HEATH’S WARNIING OF BEING 
INVOLVED IN CIVIL WAR 


EUROPEAN SIATES’ SECRET MOVE 
_ TO FORM TASK FORCE 



From an it}lcrvieiw with the P/irnc Minister in 
the Ddif/ Minor of December 6th: 


Q lf Hie SiiiiHimi LcmkImiuts 
4iir Norilierii l.cificliiii\ 
siipplv. yciii noiilcl rcpl.> 
\%itli u '"limited operulion " which 
«M)uld ii«>t iii»ohe Brilihli troops 
fiulitiiif: Smith l.oiidon troops. Is 
Hint inference correct ? 

IIIIl rKliVIE: IVIIMSTEK: Vcs 
I ho Hattcisca mmer station uas 
hiiiit vvitli .( heavy coniiiiitmcnt by 
rlio Hritish tuxpiyor and is jointly 
coiitiollcd by Southern London 
.md Northern London. 

If Ihc power were cut off luii 
laterally h\ the Jones regime, it 


would (uM only bring Northern 
London to a scifulsiill. but it iiugiit 
disrupt large sections ot Kriiisii 
industry, and so hit our exports 
and men's jtihs. 

That is why I said we eannot 
stand idly by. Hut I made it clear 
to (he House of C'ommons that we 
do not cnxisage an invasion and 
bloody conllict which in any case 
might lead to the Smith London 
defenders destroying installations. 
Iheic would he more than one wa\ 
open to us of dealing with the 
situation without bloodshed. 


From a leading article in the Daily Telegraph of December 9th: 


Our .sunetimis are aimed at Snuthern l.oiiilmi ulonc; 
hul inevitithly iliey liurr ftrliers an well, inirsi'bc.s not 
evcUided. 'riiis we could not a\oid even if Mr. Jones 
were pn'pared o* furn the other clieeU. Hui hr is not; 
hr is fighitni! Ivaek. We esiiisr imempluvnieiit in 
. Sfiiithem London: he will see to it that the Mow tails 
Hi'.st <in luiropcHtis troin Ireland and L'yprii.s, not on 
tiMri\e .Si.iithern I .ondoiiei'.N. Northern Ltuidoii lUpetids 
on .Southern l.orulon lot many thine-'', iiiiliiiling ptiwer 
Irom Hallersea and itiifMirts by rail from the C'lMitinenl: 
Ml. jones intends t<i muUr her pav hir e\rrythinK. 
more Hiaii she has paid and in vtirreru y o( hi-s ow'ii 
clHNising . . . 

luoMoniii harvisliip in .*^ 010 hern London is iust as 
likclv to strenudten .\lr. Jones as tii unhorse him, insl 
as likely to reduce his moilcrate iippmu nts t<i despair 
01 departure .is (o ei\c them their npportiinit) . . . \Vc 
do imt (or shoiiUI not) denuiiul of the Southern 
L(*ri(loocrs iineiiiiditiorial ■joriemler, ftr Kiiropean 
ui'.ilority ude toniorrow. this wt* must icpv.it . . . 


I.LIOA^S 

Ol.i.lV 

M..II 
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From a report from BriKton by D r^k L'mb*rt in the 
Daily Cxpies^ of December Wth: 

O NJi^ inoiiLh a^o tcjiUiy Mr. Ian .Toiios. i-foat-kuL 

lie.votRl endiiriin<.;o hy dilaLoiy JiovriLiatof.s Ltntti 
WTiilelmll, illey.ally ikt.lai'odluscomitr.v iiulcpcndiMil, 
Foi louf tlajip;oi()Us wocko Southern LontUm iivcnitod 
tho cut list I'opliii^’ cons(‘(iuoiu-ps ol iplioirKin t'nvis;r.',iMl by 

liPf f'liritiirs. 

Ildiv ivcro tho.si' lofor.i.Mt.s? . . . F'foni (In’ uirnlow of Ft»y 

(»llioo I look out on In ivhl .‘ii ivol.S'josl linn wilh (.'hfisLiniis .snop- 
pois ... I CiUi only likfii I hf‘ atmosplii ic lo Hrilaiji in lDo!J. TTia 
riunuiiulcrie tliat rmbfiiftMl ii.s \v;x.ssLnuiglhi'iU’d iinnu?i)siii*itl>l‘Z 
hy sslifi.foil oontoiiipt for Ilitlor. SoiittuTn TiOiuinnerss fin nut, 
row-fin I Mr. Wilson a.s another Hi I.lor, but they do Imto him . . . 
Drive out into the hkiropean townsJiipB, which nv.rr(itt£ibl.v 
man.v blacks have never doiic. and tlu' pieliiro changes . . , 
Peace is preserved onlv by Iht; cnicionc.v of the poliee in f Ueic 
steel helmets, their shot guns and thidr doj^s . . . 


Fiom tetters to the editor in The Economist of December 1 Uh 


Sift—I must confess to a feel¬ 
ing of nausea after reading your 
hysterical and vindictive articles 
of November 20th and 27di. You 
should launv that the vast 
majority of West Indians and cer¬ 
tainly a goodly number of liiiro- 
peans are complcicly bchitid Mr 
Jones in ensuring the ncw» 
Southern London sovereignty. 

The support or opposition of 
the liuropean is indeterminate. 
Of the 4 million dc facto Liuro- 
pcan population, 2.3 million are 
estimated to reside in their iiadi- 
tional plebeian state of political 
disinterest in the so>called admass 
sector. Of the remaining 1.7 
million, 0.4 million are Irom 
Malta, Cyprus, Ireland, Scotland 
and Wales, and possibly o.H 
million less than 16 years of age. 
This leaves 500,000 who arc not 
hy any means all opposed to the 
Government, iei alone polirieally 


conscious. Yet wc arc likened 
to a lot of hard-faced Nu/is .sup¬ 
pressing 4 million uncrauncijxitcJ 
Europeans. I'kldksiicks.- Your-, 
faithfully. . . . 

Sip —You suggest comiiensarion 
for black Londoners who wish 
to leave the country. Hut supiKisc 
a large number of West Indians 
avail themselves of such an offer, 
and suppose there was a liirge- 
.scale black e.sodus. Would not 
then essential Southern lAmdon 
services like Hie railways face the 
danger of a possible breakdown? 
How would this affect the posi¬ 
tion of the 270,000 luiroix’tn'i 
from Ireland, Cyprus, etc, who 
have chosen to make their home 
in I A>ndon ? (T'hcrc arc, after all, 
more white than black settlers in 
lAindon.) Would not a Southern 
London economic collapse inter¬ 
fere vviili the pro.sperity of 
Ibtglatul ns a whole? . . . 
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in the 


from an article by P*r*gr^ne W^rsth*rne 
Sunday Telegraph of December 12th t 

Nohoily ij) Whitehall aii> longer 

that sanctioiiB which merely inconvenience 
the blacks can possibl} work. increasingU 
it is accepted In know ledgeable ipiarters that 
the blacks will need to he virtually starved 
into submission, and the .Southern London 
economy wrecked . . . 'Lhc more Mr. 
Wilson manages to disguise the harsh nature 
t>r the measures Britain is Ix'ing compelled 
to take, the more the Council of Europe will 
shout for speedier action . . . Nothing would 
be more fatal to any Prime Alinister than to 
be seen to be destroying black Southern 


2.51 p.ni. 

Lord C'OLLRAINH:. . . I here is un 
element of hyptKiisy in it when wc com¬ 
plain that the dc facto Ciovcrnment of 
Southern London adopts repressive 
nicasures. It docs : and the longer the 
British Ciovernmcnl pursue their present 
policy, the more rcpre.ssivc Mr Jones's 
Ciovcrnment will inevitably become. . . . 

I have here a letter from a young man 
who ernigralcd to Soulhern London some 
years ago. ... He is trying to explain how 
he sees the situation: 

. Is I here iiisl a slight possibility 
that you have not truly examined Southern 
l..ondj)ii*s ease ? I his is a Neiy proud 
nation today. I he people are behind the 
(iovernmeni and are determined to delciul 
what we believe is right. We shall win 
through we have to." 

W'liai are we to do with that young 
man ? ... Are wc going to kill him. starve 
him, bring him to destitution ? Wc can 
do all these thing.s. But they will not alter 
the fact that the.se people, with whom we 
are at i.ssiic. regard thcm.selxcs as a nation 
and not, as some of us seem to regard 
them, as u tribe on the North West I ron- 
lier to be quelled by foree. ... I 'niess they 
win this fight they will lose their standard 
of life. All their possessions, their only 
means of earning a living arc in Soulhern 
London. Lrom stirrender they have noth¬ 
ing to hope lor exeepi virtual cMine- 
lion.... 

ViSMHM DII.IIOKNL: ... It is not 
right to say that we have declared war on 
Southern London. Southern London is 
British lerrilory, and It has not altered its 
character in that respect because some 
individuals have usurped power in that 
territory. ... It was right to reject the use 
of force. '] herelore, the only step open 
to us was the application of economic 
pressure. ... If cITective. sanctions hit not 
only .Mr Jones and his supporters but al.so 
loyal black Southern Londoners and Euro¬ 
peans. It is therefore very imporlani to 
apply only those sanctions which are likely 
lo be effective and swift in bringing uhoiit 
an end to this usurpation of pow'er. . . . 


London in response to pressure and agitation 
from Strasbourg. Yei this is the position into 
which Mr. W^ilson must inexorably move ... 
A Tory Gov'ernmem would find itself just 
as baffled, and redueeil to the same kind of 
double-talk, (fndeed, Mr. Heath has already 
de,scended to that levrl)... The first political 
leader who can get his party lo accept the 
need to come to terms with Ian Jones would 
enjoy the bucking of a ma.ssiv'e popular 
majority in the electorate at large . . . Il‘ 
Air. Heath chose, he could begin now to 
prepare the ground . . . 


Tin Marqli.ss «)i SALISBURY: . . . 
rhe whole approach o\' the Prime Minister 
lo this problem the attempt to bully the 
Southern Londoners into submission, lo 
proceed against them with all the vigtuir 
of the lavv, to beat them to their knees, 
to rub ilicir faces in the dirt - has been 
mislakwMi from ihc siarl. . . . Such action 
can only be caleiilateci ti) rally all sections 
of the Southern London people lo support 
their (i(>vcrnment. ... It is all very well 
for ihe Prime Mini.sicr lo brand the 
Southern I oiuloneis as rebels. Bui they 
do not regard ihenisolves as rebeU. I hey 
regarti themselves a^ free Britons, lighting 
for llieir freedom. . . . Soulhern I ondon 
will turn her trade lo oilier eoimiries in 
siead of us. and those eoimiries will be 
very ready. I can assure your I ordships, 
lo assist over that. . . . 

By bringing the mailer to the United 
Nations, the CiovernmeiU have opened a 
wide breach in our defences, and through 
that breach the lairopeans have been 
quick lo pour, and are pouring through 
still. . . . WV are surely beginning to find 
ourselves in very queer company. There 
is one eoimiry which has treated its Oppo¬ 
sition so roughly that the leader of the 
Opposilion died in eireiimsianees for 
which no adeqtiale explanation has ever 
been given. These are things beside 
which, I submit, the worst misdeed.s of the 
Southern London Prime Minister pale into 
insignilieance. And yet the noble and 
learned Lord, the Lord (hmiecllor. who 
threw such tremendous emphasis on the 
injiisliees that were happening in Southern 
London, never mentioned what happened 
in these T'uropean Slates. In his eyes, it 
appears that the.se Stales are still the 
pailern of all virtues, and Soulhern Lon¬ 
don alone is the arch criminal. This is 
indeed a strange posiiion into which we 
have got. 

. . . Surely the lime has come, my Lords, 
to Slop slinging nuid at the Southern 
Londoners and to begin again to treat 
them as civ ilised beings, as indeed they arc. 
and finally try to Tcg.iin contact with 
them. . . . 


Lord* COLYTON: . . . There is a 
greater bitterness growing between dilfer- 
ent sections of our people than has existed 
since the Civil War. . . . Why are the 
Government pursuing this course? Is it 
simply and solely to appease the Etjro> 
peans, or the CoiiiKil of Europe? . . . 
Nobody seems able lo think straigbl about 
this quc.stion of race any more. . . . Some 
of my best friends are European.s. I slay 
with them when I go to Europe, and they 
stay with me when they come lo England. 
I fully understand their point of view. But 
in looking at this problem of Soulhern 
London, wc must try to keep a greater 
sense of balance than hitherto. . . . The.se 
people are not basically anti-European. 
They have been forced into this position 
by the actions of successive British 
Ciovernments.... Mr Jones has repeatedly 
said that the policy of Southern London 
is not apartheid, and that Southern 
Londoners envisage the day when Euro¬ 
peans will be playing their full pan in the 
eonstilulional life of the territory. . . . 

Lord VERIT AM: My Lords, «l is 
just forty years since my father sruricd a 
soap factory in Souilierii I ondon. He was 
a very practical Chrisiian and laid ii down 
from the beginning iluil in view ol ilie 
immense jioverty in ihe aiea. nuiiiey made 
there should stay in Siuiiliern London. 
Since ilien n<M one pcmiy has been lai.en 
out. . . . On the other lumd, nmcli immiv 
and much elVori has been pul in. I 
mention lliis only because ii has been ^.nd 
iluil people with invc'-imenls in Soul hem 
Lonilon arc there lo griiul down ihe 
riiropean population. . . . 

riiose people there who were doubici.s 
are now solidly behind Mr Jones. Sur¬ 
prisingly enough, the r.iiropean employees 
are working belter than ihcy have ever 
worked belore. which is some evidence 
that when Mr Jones contends that the 
Peers do represent the people, or part of 
them, he may ** have something/’ . . . 

Lord BARNDN’: ... I am pu//led 
about the fifth point: “ which mii.sl he 
acceptable to the whole of the people of 
.Southern L.ondon." 1 cannot sec how that 
can po.ssibly be implemented. Anybiidy 
who has been over the Southern London 
housing estates and met the people .there 
will know' how often one can get an im¬ 
pression. What a lot of humbug there is 
on this matter! The Europeans in 
Soulhern London are not being oppressed. 
Anybody who has been into the native 
locutions in Soulhern Loiulon will know 
the conditions in which they live, with the 
shops, the automobiles, and all the attri¬ 
butes of a developing society. If one has 
been round the factories, one will have 
seen the workpeople w ho arc interc.sted in 
their daily lives. . . . 

Lord WELLS PES TLLL: ... I can 
well understand the dilTiculty in which 
certain noble Lords opposite find them¬ 
selves, in view of their nnancial intercMs 
in Soj.lihern L^ondon. 

Several Noble Lords: Order! 


from the records of debate in the House of Lords, December 7th: 
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Suspended 

sentence 

on 

gaullism ? 


Otic voter at Colombey 


FROM OL'R PARIS C-ORRESPONDIiNT 

F or any traditional party leader, 
the majority with which General 
dc Gaulle wa!> re-elected prebident 
on December i9Ch would seem a 
cosy cushion of support. The 
general got 12.7 million votes against 
10.6 million cast for his opponent, 

M. Francois Mitterrand. This 55 
per cent of the vote is more than 
was won by President Kennedy, Mr 
Wilson or Herr Erhard. But for a 
ruler who believes himself a 
monarch with divine rights, and who 
sees political parties and other intermediaries ” as a screen 
blocking his communion with the people, it was not enough. 

It is only in the sense of his new vulnerability that General de 
Gaulle’s international position may now be affected. True, the 
general’s attitude to the European common market caused a 
number of his traditional supporters to desert him (particularly 
for M Lccanuet at the first ballot). But what has really changed 
is that General dc Gaulle no longer seems immovable. In most 
other countries, prime ministers or presidents come and go, but 
nothing, short of ill-health, looked as if it would end the reign 
of the French president. Now the problem of the gaullist succes¬ 
sion lies at the heart of politic-al debate in France. There is even 
the possibility that after the parliamentary elections (which should 
be held by the spring of 1967) the general could be paralysed by a 
hostile parliamentary majority. The opposition goes so far as to 
claim that Sunday’s verdict was a suspended sentence on gaullism. 

The future strategy of both government and opposition now 
turns on their assessment of this remarkable month of electioneer¬ 
ing during which Frenchmen woke up from their political slumber 
and upset all calculations. The first ballot and its aftermath were 
analysed in these columns {The Economist of December nth). 
The results of the second proved more predictable. Indeed, the 
only major surprise was the very small number of abstentions; 
at 15.5 per cent, they were only fractionally higher than the number 
on December 5th. Even if the 400,000 additional blank votes are 
taken into account, the number of people refusing to choose between 
the two candidates was unexpectedly small. 

A glance at the map shows that M. Mitterrand has widened the 
southern area which, from 1958 onwards, has held out against 
General de Gaulle. But it is inaccurate ro claim that the struggle 
is between the stagnating regions lying south of the Loire, and the 



dynamic France of the north. Nobody would seriously suggest that 
Brittany, one of the gaullist bastions, is an area of rapid economic 
expansion. While economic discontent undoubtedly plays a part 
in the mood of southern France, it is coupled with a radical 
tradition and a habit of voting for the left. The gaullist strong¬ 
holds are in the traditionally conservative and clerical areas of 
eastern France (the region round Strasbourg beat the record with 
an 80 per cent vote for the general) and in the rural west (Nor¬ 
mandy and Brittany). In between these government and opposition 
strongholds lie the marginal regions, including Paris itself (General 
dc Gaulle won handsomely in the capital, but was just defeated 
in the suburbs) and the industrial north. General dc Gaulle still 
attracts enough working-class votes to keep these regions under 
his control. 

To say that the election was fought between the left and the 
right is true, but only to a point. The bulk of the gaullist vote 
came from conservative quarters. The general, however, still holds 
something like a couple of million votes that used to be Com¬ 
munist, Socialist or Mcndcsist. And if the shock of the first ballot 
marked the beginning of a swing back to the left, M. Mitterrand, 
in his search for “ republican ” support from all sides, did not 
exploit this swing to the full. 

Supporters of M. Tixicr-Vignancour from the extreme right 
(refugees from Algeria, who had voted for left-wing candidates 
before the Algerian war, and former Poujadists) found it quite easy 
to switch their votes to M. Mitterrand. But M. Lecanuet’s recom¬ 
mendation CO his supporters not to vote for General dc Gaulle 
did not meet with the same success. It is estimated that at least 
half his supporters gave their votes to the general on the second 
ballot; perhaps a third voted for M. Mitterrand. The Radicals, 
moderate Socialists and progressive Catholics among M. Lecanuet’s 
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supporters had no problem in mo\ing on to M. Miiterrand. But 
the more conservative people in Catholic areas shuddered at the 
very thought. It was apparently not so much M. Mitterrand's 
Communist backing that worried them as horror at the thought 
of voting for a candidate who stuck to the principle that public- 
funds should go only to state and not to private (which means 
Catholic) schools. 

On the right wing, the dominant question now is what kind of 
conservative coalition is likely to take over the gaullist heritage. 
Will it continue the present nationalist gaullist line or will it be 
a more liberal, more European and more Atlantic group led by 
M. Lecanuet ? The gaullists have taken comfort from seeing that 
M. I^canuct's orders for the second ballcn were not followed. 
But after the fright of the first ballot they arc unlikely to take 
any chances. Since it now looks as if the right can be divided more 
painfully than the left, there is already talk of altering the system 
for parUamentary elections so as to prevent triangular fights. 

The unity of the left should not, however, be exaggerated. The 
fact that the Communists emerged from their isolation and that 
so many non-communists did not mind mixing their votes with 
theirs will certainly bear on the course on French politics. The 
Communists gained in public opinion by backing M. Mitterrand 
to the full apparently against .Moscow’s wishes. (When a Com¬ 
munist, during the campaign, referred to the unofiicial agency 
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of a foreign power ” it took some time to grasp that he had Tass 
and not a western news agency in mind.) The mood on the left 
is now for fighting the general election on a common programme. 
But it is not unanimous, and the first clash will take place next 
month at the Socialist party’s congress. M. Mitterrand, like 
M. I.ecanuet, must move fast if he is to exploit the momentum 
(^f the electoral campaign. 

General de Gaulle is not the man to stand idle while his 
opponents manoeuvre. But nobody quite knows what son of lesson 
he has drawn from his electoral troubles. Any radical revision of 
foreign policy is unlikely. At most, one might expect tactical con¬ 
cessions on the European front. A second potential area for change 
concerns France’s political institutions. But to ask the general to 
alter his attitude towards parliament, political parties and so on 
is to ask him to cease to be himself. This leaves the economic 
and social front. But if wages and prices are let loose, the franc, 
the general’s favourite diplomatic weapon, could be weakened. 
Here, too, there docs not seem to be much scope beyond window- 
dressing. 

All this makes it look as if General de Gaulle has little room 
for manoeuvre. But he holds the initiative, and sets the rules. One 
should never underestimate his tremendous powers of recovery , 
for all that the two ballots this month mark a turning point in the 
story of the Fifth Republic. 
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PANAMA 

Coming 
out of the 
twilight 

FROM OUR SFECIAI. 

CORRHSrONDKNT 

S OME of the more start¬ 
ling objects offered 
Christmas shoppers in 
Panama City this week were 
half-size reindeer at a dollar 
each ; for two more dollars 
you could buy a companion 
Santa Claus, complete with caiidystick. 
They were inflatable, for use in the nearby 
Pacific or local swimming pools, rather than 
meant for serious haulage work. But they 
do epitomise the American approach to this 
half-size republic: incongruously alien and 
yet traditionally bountiful. 

This may be the last such Christmas in 
Panama. The riois of January, 1964, when 
21 Panamanians and four American soldiers 
were kUied, jolted Washington. .Mthough 
President Johnson was careful to say the 
United States had “ never made concessions 
to force,” 20 monihs after the riots he and 
President Marco Robles announced they 
were planning a new treaty which 
would “ effectively recognise Panama's 
sovereignty ” over the 500-square-milc 
canal zone and ’'ensure that Panama will 
share with the United States responsibility 
in the administration, management and 
operation of the canal.” 

By the middle of 1966 this treaty should 
be ready for ratification in both cmintries. 



liivides city from sonc 
It should mark the end of the semi-colonial 
twilight age that Punama has lived through 
ever since it seceded from Colombia in 1903 
and .signed the treaty with Theodore Roose¬ 
velt that few Panamanians since have 
thought advantageous. 

Most Americans here will still argue 
otherwise. To them, Teddy Roosevelt was 
Panama's first Santa Claus. His men wiped 
out yellow fever in the isthmus and to a 
large measure malaria too. Since his day, 
the American-run canal company has been 
supplying Panama City and other towns 
with water. It now employs 10,000 
Panamanians ; and, through their wages and 
the spending of the company's 4,000 
American civilians and the 10,000 or so 
troops in the zone, the canal is putting $90 
million a year into the Panamanian 
economy. 

However, influential Americans have 
come to realise maoir of the things that the 
Panamanians resent. They arc mostly 
irkscvme little reminders that the canal has 


been for 62 years a colonial cordon dividing 
the country. Each of the 12,000 ships that 
sailed through the canal this year flew a 
courtesy American, not Panamanian, flag. 
Nobody but the 46,000 residents of the 
zone can buy goods there (beyond a snack 
and oddments like chewing gum, carefully 
listed in the 1955 treaty amendment). The 
governor. General Robert Fleming, is in 
charge of the separate magistrates’ courts, 
police, hospitals, schools and fire brigade 
in the zone. 

All these pinpricks can be removed next 
year, assuming a joint authority is set up. 
The big question, to which nobody is more 
eager to learn the answer than the senior 
American e.xeciitivcs in the canal company, 
is what exactly will be the nature of the 
” shared responsibility.” Even when the 
last three miles of the Gaillard Cut arc 
widened soon from 300 to 500 feet, pilotage 
of ships (which arc now on average 25 per 
cent bigger than they were ten years ago) 
will still be an operation of high skill. 

Authority over the military bases and the 
canal toll structure arc the key issues. One 
leader of the opposition United Front 
suggested that raising the tolls (which in 
the last fiscal year brought in $65 million) 
would run into stiff resistance not only from 
countries that could afford to pay more, 
like the United States, Britain and Norway, 
but also from those that could not and 
moreover were Latin brothers, like Peru 
and Chile. His solution was to charge 
heavily instead fur the military bases. Feel¬ 
ing among leaders of the 8,000 university 
students is usually more radical: they do 
not want Americans in their country at 
all, either in barracks or around the Mira- 
flore^ lock. They would like Panama to 
raise funds itself for a new sea-level canal 
and pack the Americans off home. 
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The Kcblcs government sees things very 
differently, it seems. The troops arc not 
seen as aliens in a foreign base ; the idea is 
that the garrison should be an intcgrtiled 
defence force, under the Panamanian Hug, 
with no question of rent. On the other 
hand, the tell structure is thought to be 
anachronistic, since high-priced but com¬ 
pact goods—like Japanese transistors or 
British tractors—attract comparatively low 
charges against the amount exacted for. 
say, Chilean nitrate. An American re.scarch 
firm, approached through the United 
Nations, has yet to report on the toll 
question: so nothing is decided. 

The new treaty should also make general 
provision for a new sea-level canal (if it is 
indeed in Panama that the new canal is 
going to be built). But the present one is 
most unlikely to be superseded for 15 years 
or so. The Robles negotiators have not 
flung up hands in horror at the possibility 
of its being excavated by a seric.s of nuclear 
explosions and have asked only businesslike 
questions. If the Americans accept 
Panama's reasoning over the extent of its 
responsibility hr ihc present canal, and 
if Panama's young men take calmly their 
government's defence policies, there should 
be balmier days ahead in the isthmus. 


TANZANIA 

After the ^Ureak 

I’ROM A 0)RRi:SPONni-.Nr IN nAR-l-:S-SALAAM 

F r>K all the attitudes it tends in strike, 
Tanzania is esscntiall> a pragmatic 
country. Having stuck in ibcir principle*. 
Tanzanians arc now settling down t<i co¬ 
operating as fully as possible with the British 
in sending help to Zambia. Although the 
mallei is not yet settled, little argument 
is expected about the numbfi of Biiions 
\vh<i will be allowed tn remain in Dar es- 
Saluam attached to the Canadian high com¬ 
mission. Indeed, together with the number 
ol RAF' men running the airlilt to Zambia, 
rhe number may well exceed the total 
strength of the British mission before the 


break. President Nyerere's determination 
that nothing should be allowed to hamper 
aid from reaching Zambia is demonstrated 
by his acceptance of the RAP in Tanzanian 
airliclds at a time nhen anti-British feeling 
is running high. ^ 

The governm.-lit here has nor yet been 
informed about the future of British aid, 
but there is wideNpre.id optimism that if 
will continue. More than half of the 
{jo million of C'hinese aid has not yet been 
allocated to specific projects and the $20 
million Russian offer is still being negoti¬ 
ated. If Britain should withdraw all aid 
these and other countries will probably help 
Tanziitiia. But their terms of aid are un¬ 
likely to match the {y.fi million interest- 
free British loin, more than a third of which 
is earmarked for helping to flnance local 
Tanz niian cxpcndifiire. Though the finance 
minister has warned parliament that recent 
events mav seriously disrupt the develop¬ 
ment plan, no revision is being undertaken 
until rhe British position is clear. 

TanzaniJ is busy planning its own help 
for Zambia. It has undertaken the urgent 
task of improving the existing road link. 
More thin eighty lorries, carrying between 
them a rhonsund drums of oil, are now using 
the road daily. Already appeals for financial 
help have gone out to Britain, Canada and 
the United Stiles. A total of 100,000 is 
required for mointcnincc if the road is to 
heir rhe new heavv tr..^ffic; {200,000 for 
irnprovemenfs snch as strengthening 
bridges, linprovine drainage and culverts ; 
anfJ /190,000 for equipment. 

Th.: daily ro.ir of planes overhead and 
other sign.s that help is being sent to Zambia 
h«is relieved some of the frustration felt 
L.ince ITDl. There is a general sense of 
pride about Tanzania's stand and exhilar¬ 
ation that something is being done at last. 
What has happened since the break with 
Biilain has not shaken the belief that the 
break wn*. nec*-ssriry. Before December 
15th, President Kverere had been told in 
outline about Br'ii-.h iiU'-mions, including 
the intention to itnro.,e an oil embargo. 
The kick of uinnimity wifliin the Organ¬ 
isation of African Unity was also largely 
cxpcwijd. although the T;in/anians are sad 
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about it. Cut the cynicism and bitterness 
felt at the stand taken by Tanzania's 
northern neighbours, Kenya and Uganda, is 
unlikely to improve the already strained 
relations among the three east African 
countries. (Malawi to the .south is regarded 
as bevond redemption.) Conversely, unity 
between the two parts of the Tanzanian 
union has been strengthened. Zanzibar, 
which his often regarded its partner as too 
staid and too willing to trust the West, has 
discovered that the mainlanders too have 
some militant revolutionary spirit. 

But in spite of the general exhilaration, 
there are few illusions among 'I'anzania's 
leaders. There is still a feeling that 
Rhodesia's independence might ^come 
accepted or—and there arc serious doubts 
about which is worse—that the Africans 
may find themselves back in square one with 
a minority government legally installed in 
S.i]isbury with Mr Wilson's blessing. From 
a Tanzanian point of view, the Rhodesian 
problem is nor UDI itself, but rather how 
to establish majority rule. 


BORNEO 

A rump survives 

FROM A UmRIi.SrONOI-Nr IN KU.II.A l.trMOtrK 

D isrANCi: lends disenchantment to the 
view of eastern Malaysia. From Indo¬ 
nesia and points uest it'seemed this rump 
of a federation must collapse after Singa¬ 
pore left it in August. Alarmed by scces* 
sionist talk in the Borneo stales of Sabah 
and Sarawak, Tunku Abdul Rahman talked 
angrily of treason. And when the Indo¬ 
nesians offered thi.s month to negotiate 
separately with each state, his rejection 
aii.swcrcd for all. 

Relaxation of Indonesian military pres¬ 
sure wcLilJ make it more diflicuk for tlic 
federal government to a.sscn its authority or 
to sell peninsula Malays on the need to make 
sacriliccs for Borneo's impoverished and vir¬ 
tually unknown territories. The deputy 
prime minister, Tun Razak, stoutly fights 
the federal capital's tendency to treat 
Sarawak as a costly satellite and Sabah as a 
dustbin for dispo.sable officials. He is helped 
by taunts from Singapore: the Malays will 
not give their Chinese critics there a 
psychological victory by dumping their 
responsibilities in Borneo. A suspicion per¬ 
sists, though, that Briiuin was too adroit in 
parcelling these remnants of empire into a 
federation that made sense here only while 
it served to contain Singapore's thrustful 
Chinc.se. 

In Sabah there is now little open political 
resistance to federal rule since Tunku Abdul 
Rahman's warning that secession would 
mean withdrawal of the British, Australian 
and New Zealand troops there. I'orcign 
busyhodies" are condemned in Kuala 
I.umpiir if they observe that the Shcllfutc 
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State of Brunei has refused ;jII aloni? ro Join 
the federation yet enjoys full British pro¬ 
tection. British odkials working in Sjbah 
have even been accused of spread.ng propa¬ 
ganda against the Malaysian concept. 
In Sarawak, where there has been a more 
immediate threat of subversion by cilinic 
Chinese communists sheltering on the Indo¬ 
nesian side of the larder, political doubts 
about Malay suzerainty are muted. 

Nowhere is it wise to ask why Singapore’s 
expulsion was necessary whereas a subse¬ 
quent request from the Borneo states to 
rc-e.\amine their position amounted to sub¬ 
version. The opposition broods instead 
upcm the federal government's imperious 
decision to drop Singapore without consult¬ 
ing the Borneo leaders. Tun Razak is mak¬ 
ing a strong bid to overcome doubts, b'edcral 
propaganda insists that Borneo will get its 
promised aid, that development has been 
delayed by confrontation and by handicaps 
inherited from the colonial past. 



In Borneo expectations have been raised 
by an almost too successful ** hearts and 
minds ” campaign by O)mmonwcalth troops 
to win friendship through local good works. 
Can an overburdened and inexperienced 
federal bureaucracy satisfy this newly awak¬ 
ened hunger among fragile and developing 
societies now accustomed to competent 
military voices in their civic councils? Con- 
frontation brought new roads, bridges and 
better sanitation. It opened the frontier 
kiunpongs to markets hitherto unknown, and 
tribal eyes to unsuspected needs. When a 
Gurkha battalion can be fighting on the 
Sarawak front 36 hours after being alerted 
in Malajra, a false sense of proximity results. 

The division is more than geographical. 
The Malayans find few practical rca.sons to 
forge links with Borneo. Confrontation pro- 
du^ the encouraging spectacle oK Malay 
army engineers building Sarawak roads. But 
there are no visible benefits for a Malaya 
burdened with backward regions of its own 
and oppressed by new financial problems. 
In Borneo there have been small but signifi¬ 
cant acts of rebellion against the promotion 
of Malaysian nationalism. Chinese children 
balk at daily chanting of the unfamiliar 
national anthem. Communism cannot be 
blamed for the misgivings of economically 
useful Chinese who fear discrimination. 

Yet optimists abound. Malaysia has 
emerged from its post-separation blues. And 
its leaders see that there could be an oppor¬ 
tunity to win Afro-Asian respect as a former 
colony that found time and energy 10 help 
less developed territories. 
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PHILIPPINES 

A lot to do 
in four 
years 

FROM A CORRHSPONDIINT 
]N MANILA 

M r FERDINAND MARCOS. 

who on December 
30th will be sworn in as 
sixth president of the 
Philippines, has promised 
his people prosperiry and 
good government. He has 
a very long way to go: the last admini¬ 
stration was widely believed to be both 
inept and corrupt; the country suffers from 
extremes of poverty and unemployment 
that cannot quickly be overcome. Mr 
Marcos has certain advantages, not the least 
of them his beautiful wife. He shares the 
traditional Ilukano (a northern ethnic group) 
virtues of industrious thrift. And he is a 
pragmatist; he understands power and 
knows how to use it. But he will probably 
have only four years to try to carry out his 
high-sounding pledge; so many of the 
country’s evils are identified with the head 
of state that no president has yet been 
re-elected. 

There may be some minor shifts in his 
country’s relations with the United States. 
He has paid lip service to nationalist sus¬ 
ceptibilities by 'letting it be known that 
the Philippines would not ask for economic 
aid from any foreign power. But since the 
government is broke, he may well be forced 
to ask the Americans for at least some tem¬ 
porary help. He may also give way to con¬ 
tinuing American pressure to send Filipino 
combat troops to South Viemam; or he 
may compromise by enlarging the medical 
and civilian teams already operating there. 

Mr Marcos is bound to be under domestic 
pressure to abrogate the agreement that 
gives Americans an equal right with Fili¬ 
pinos to develop the country’s natural 
resources. The constitution was reluctantly 
amended when the Philippines became in¬ 
dependent in 1946 in order to include these 
** parity rights " ; in exchange the Philip¬ 
pines got war damage assistance. The 
agreement lap^s in 1974, but since neither 
American ca|rital nor fiister industrialisation 
has materialised as a result of it, most 
Filipinos want it ended at once. On the 
other hand, sugar exporters, who get special 
quotas from the United States, want it con¬ 
tinued—and some of Mr Marcos’s most in¬ 
fluential supporters are in sugar. Probably, 
therefore, the parity rights will remain un¬ 
touched. 

Ihere is such widespread fear of China’s 
intentions in the Philippines that it is 
almost certain that the new president will 
do nothing to normalise relations with 
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Air Marcos pledging prosperity to his supporters 


Peking. The million or so Chinese who live 
in the country, and resist assimilation, arc 
commonly thought to represent potential 
allies for Mao Tsc-tung, should the wind 
change direction. 

Relations with Malaysia might improve: 
a good sign was Mr Marcos’s recent gesture 
of inviting Tunku Abdul Rahman over for 
a round of golf in Manila. The president¬ 
elect is hoping that the two governments 
mi^t reach agreement over the Filipino 
claim to a part of north Borneo, which, in 
turn, could open the way for a revival of the 
projected association of the Philippines, 
Malaysia and Thailand. There is a chance 
also that the Philippines may next year ratify 
a treaty of amity and commerce with Japan. 
But the Japanese arc keener on the treaty 
than the Filipinos, whose senate has been 
blocking agreement since 1961. 

Both Germany and Sweden have ex¬ 
pressed interest in investing in the Philip¬ 
pines, and Mr Marcos is now preparing a 
foreign investment bill which he will present 
to parliament in January. Although the bill 
will try to make the Philippines a more 
attractive prospect to foreign investors, its 
emphasis t^l be on loans ai^ joint ventures 
rather than on straightforward capital in¬ 
vestment by outsiders. Above all, it will 
safeguard the interests of the fledgling 
entrepreneurial class in the Philippines. 

The new president's main domestic 
problems are unemployment, shaky law and 
order, a high rate of smuggling and the 
count’s continued and unnecessary in¬ 
ability^ to produce enoug^ rice to feed itself. 
He will have a tough time getting legisla¬ 
tion through a parliament that still repre¬ 
sents the interests of a few entrenched 
groups. All the same, sugar exporters apart, 
he will have some elbow room. Although 
leader of the Nacionalista party, he does 
not owe all that much to a party hierarchy 
that gave him only grudging support during 
the election campaign. Some of the newer 
industrialists may support him in the hope 
of getting more government financial credit. 
His difficulty will be in balancing their in¬ 
terests, against those of the sugar establish¬ 
ment—a balance that is essential if he is to 
make any progress towards*’prosperity.” 
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CEYLON 

Never on Poya 

TKiiM t»UR CORRKM'ONUKNT IN COLOMBO 

L ast weekend's municipal elections in 
Cxilombo and two important southern 
towns were mightily pleasing to Mr Dudley 
Scnaiiayake’r centre-right government, 
liarlicr in the month, other local election 
results had been far from favourable. The 
ruling United National party had retained 
command of some urban councils but had 
been swept away in so many others that the 
opposidoa had even made a bombastic 
demand for dissolution of parliament. 
Mrs Bftndarimaikc's Freedom party, which 
is certainly more powerful in the villages 
than in the towns, had, in alliance with the 
Communists and Trotskyists, led so many 
successful assaults on government positions 
that by mid-December the strategic encircle¬ 
ment of Colombo looked to be nearly 
complete. The government’s victories on 
December i8th changed all that. 

While the government enjoys this public 
boost to its morale, it would be wise not 
to crow too much. The trends revealed by 
the elections arc not entirely comforting. 
Ill 1962, the UNP in opposition won 40 of 
the 47 municipal seats in Colombo; this 
time 'admittedly facing a combined opposi¬ 
tion' it won 32 seats. 

(^llombo is not Oylon, Housing prob¬ 
lems and high rents arc keeping the poor 
o;it of the city and making Colombo in¬ 
creasingly middle-class. In the northern 
pan of the city, there is a heavy concentra¬ 
tion of Catholics and in the city's heart 
There arc large conimiinities of Tamils and 
.Moslems. In short, Colombo's population 
would naturally favour the present centre- 
right coalition government, w'hich has won 
the support of minority groups with its 
policy of “national unity.’* But in parts 
of the city Sinhalese Buddhists arc 
dominant and it is precisely in these areas 
that the opposition picked up new seats. 

How far this is a symptom of national 
trends cannot be sure. But the opposition 
has reacted to Saturday’s results with the 
same martyred cry it uttered after its par¬ 
liamentary defeat in March: “We were 
defeated by a conspiracy of minorities.** The 
opposition has accused the prime minister, 
Mr Dudley Senanays^e, of having a “ secret 
pact *• with the Tamil Federal party leader, 
Mr Chelvanayakam, and of trying to 
“betray** Sinhalese rights to the Tamils. 
'Phis led to a furious debate between the 
prime minister and the opposition. Mr 
.Senanayake taunted his critics with the re¬ 
minder that it was the late Mr Bandaranaike 
who had signed a pact with the Tamil leader 
and that he hiinself was only following 
these policies through. To this Mrs Banda¬ 
ranaike replied that her husband ^d tom 
up that paa at the indignant insistence, 
among others, of Mr Senanayake. The 
tragedy is that both are right. 

TTie sight of the prime minister stomping 
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the country and swearing he is no Judas 
invites some sober reflections. Minority 
support is helpful and. as Mrs Bandaranaike 
learnt, necessary. But a government can 
ri.sk majority approval only up to a point or 
else it may find itself our of business. Nine 
months have passed since the general 
election and though the mood of minority 
groups has improved, and old feelings of 
alienation have disappeared, yet the basic 
I nmil demands require legal remedies. 
') hese cannot be effected by administrative 
liberalism but require parliamentary pro¬ 
cesses, which will inevitably lead to public 
<ontroversy. agitation and political manipu- 
laiion. 

The prime minister is honest in his pleas 
for unity but he is a politician. His govern¬ 
ment has just finished a classic exercise in 
the balancing of majority demands with 
minority interests. From January ist 
('oylon will have a Buddhist calendar. The 
weekend will be on Poya day which, deter¬ 
mined by phases of the moon, is the 
Buddhists’ sacred day. Mrs Bandaranaike 
had conceded one Poya holiday a month. 
As.sured of Christian support at the March 
elections, the UNP had promised that all 
Poya days should be hoUdays. In c^e, 
the party had second thoughts and decided 
on a compromise between Poya and Sunday. 
Buddhist organisations protested and the 
opposition gleefully pointed to “ Vatican 
influence.” The gt'vernmcni scampered 
back to base and granted Poya holidays to 
the evident alarm of business circles. Poya 
docs not fall on any gi''en day in the week 
and nobody outside Ceylon can therefore 
say whether the Oylonese on a particular 
dare are in the throes of work, merriment 
or meditation. 'Fhc chambers of commerce 
have asked for a postponvMTient but, with the 
opposition beating the Buddhist drum, the 
government cannot afford even the sem¬ 
blance of retreat. What adverse effects the 
new holiday system will have on the 
counrry'.s trade nobody knows. 

SWITZERLAND 

Ml* Gnaegi's 
friends 

FROM OUR SW'ISS CORKI-.SI'ONOBNT 

WO causes of uncase that lie just under 
the motionless surface of Swiss 
politics are revealed by the election of Mr 
Rudolf Giiaegi to the federal council, 
Switzerland's seven-member government. 
The first concerns the prefabricated 
character of Mr Gnaegi’s election. Switzer¬ 
land being a federal nation composed of 
people speaking four different languages, 
the rules for choosing members of the 
government have an almost Lebanese 
formalism. 

The three largest cantons, Bern, Zuridh 
and Vaud, muse each have one of the 
seven portfolios in the government The 
Carman-speaking areas customarily get 
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four places, the I'rench-spcakiiig and 
ItaJian-Npeaking ones three (there is no 
special allotment for the tiny Romansch- 
speaking ciKlavc). And, with less obvious 
justification, the four main parties have 
carved oiii the scats bciwccMi thorn. 'The 
Socialists, the Radicals and the C.iuhoUs; 
("onsorvaiivo.^ have two apiece, and the 
Peasant paiiv one. The result is almaHt 
election by ctimpuior. 

The oiit-going federal councillor, .Mr 
Wahlen. was German-speaking, Bernese and 
a Peasant party member. His successor, Mr 
Gnaogi, aiiiomaticaily answers to the same 
bill of paiiiculars. C^nly one non-party 
member of the federal pariiatucni has dared 
Speak out apinst this anaesthetising prac¬ 
tice. T he big parties have treated his far- 
out notion that the system should be 
changed with the coniompt that, for bene¬ 
ficiaries, it necessarily de.scivcs. ^'et the 
leaders of these same parties do not seem 
to feel there is any paradox in disapproving 
of Swiss youth's lack of interest in politics. 

The second cause for uncase in Mr 
Gnaegi's election has more political weight. 
Mr Gnacgi has been active in the farmers* 
movement and has run the department 
of agriculture in Bern, which is one of the 
main farming cantons of the country. 
Industrialists, who feci that the farmers 
have more influence in Switzerland than 
their numbers or their contribution to the 
economy warrant, arc looking askance at 
this strengthening of the fariTi interest in 
♦he federal government. 

Today only eight per cent of the active 
population works on the fanns. Vet Swiss 
agriculture is probably the most protec- 
cioni.st in rite world. This is partly, but not 
wholly, due to the old fear of starvation 
in the middle of a warring Europe, Pro¬ 
duction has been kept high by a law passed 
in 1951. This made the setting of support 
prices an essentially political decision. It 
has also established the idea that the farmer 
should be as well off as the skilled worker 
in rural or .semi-urbun areas. The result is 
that every ome wages rise, the farmers put 
pressure on the government to increase 
prices—^particularly of milk, which provides 
about 40 per cent of total Swiss farm 
income—no matter what the economic 
effect may be. 

Critics also complain that the peasants* 
union refuses to allow the ^emmeat to 
make any distinction, either ui prices or in 
calculating revenues, between farmers in 
the plain and those in the mountains. This 
in effect provides a big subsidy for the 
farmers in the fertile plains, while leaving 
the mountain farmers of the dny alpine 
plots struggling to scrape a living. The 
government provides some special aid for 
the mountaineers.^ But the farmers’ repre¬ 
sentatives, for obvious reasons, are resisting 
any real differentiation in subsidy policy 
between the two broad categories of 
farmers. Agriculture gets more than £40 
million of ibe federal budget-^ tenth of 
the total expenditure of £400 million^ 
whidi includes defence. The majority of the 
population that lives and works in 
towns is beginning to wonder if this is fair. 
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A non-nuclear 
Christmas 

WANJIINGTON, Im: 

A iJiHHRY tree outside the Natural 
History Museum in Washington 
cclcbnited the onset of Christmas this 
week by bursting into bloom. Dr 
Erhard, the West German Chancdlor, 
had it celebrated for him by a tactful 
authority who festooned ihe sparse 
lamp-posts downtown with crossed 
American and German flags. The 
hearts of bis party of dark-suited 
ministers and oflicials were warmed 
by their being excused from going to 
ihc President’s ranch in Texas, whcre» 




they feared being made to sleep on sofas, cat at barbecues and put 
on cowboy hats. No flags were put out (thank goodness) for the 
visit of the British Prime Minister, who left Washington the day 
before Dr Erhard arrived, but Mr Wilson helped President Johnson 
to light the government’s Christmas tree in the open space between 
the White House and the Washington Monument. Mr Wilson 
also marked the season by contributing to the vocabulary the new 
and, with luck, short-lived word non-proHferaiory ” to describe 
the kind of Atlantic nuclear force, if any, that he would like Presi¬ 
dent Johnson to offer to Dr Erhard. The State Department cele¬ 
brated by releasing the texts of letters between Mr Dean Rusk and 
Signor Fanfani concerning the latest abortive peace overture from 
North Vietnam, thus exposing itself to the two-edged charge of 
having stealthily concealed this exchange from the public and of 
having guilefully frustrated Hanoi's gesture by making it known 
prematurely. 

Mr Dean Achcs»m, liveliest of old Democratic waihorses. made 
a characteristic seasonable oflering of his own, an article in the 
January issue of the magazine Foreif*n Affairs pointing out to the 
Administration that it was failing to sec the wood for the trees. It 
should not, he said, allow its preoccupations in Asia and in Latin 
America to blind it to the need for an active American policy in 
Europe, where the peace was still going to be won or lost. What 
needed attention first of all was the North Atlantic Treaty Organi¬ 
sation, because of General de Gaulle’s pressure to abolish or recast 
its organisation ; but there were inter-related political and econo¬ 
mic matters in need of attention as well. The United States must 
take the lead because neither the British nor the Germans could. 

Mr Acheson recommended an early start on quiet talks with key 
allies, beginning with Britain and Germany and leading, perhaps, 
to joint discussions. Among subjects to discuss he mentioned 
military organisation, international monetary arrangements, the 
need lo recognise that Great Britain’s adjustment to her new finan¬ 
cial necessities conflicts with her ability to do all that is desirable 
in the dcicnoe of Europe and the area east of Suez and the mazy 
meandering of the Kennedy Round." Having ticked off the familiar 
elements of the prevailing Atlantic confusion, Mr Acheson comes 
back to the debris of the last war as still the principal issue: the 
future i>f Central Europe and the division of Ckrmany. The 


ultimate objcci muNi be to negotiate a settlement with the Soviet 
IJniiHi which " should deal with threats to the peace and siabiliix 
of Central Europe, including uniflcaiion Germany and the 
security of its neighbours." The risk if this is neglected is that. 
“ Through a revival of nationalist rivalries in the west and the dis¬ 
appointment of legitimate German expectations, the alliance shoultl 
fall apart." Thus Mr Acheson rebukes both the Administration’! 
Asian strategists, for taking up more than their due share of atten¬ 
tion, and its European specialists for passively waiting until Genera! 
de Gaulle should go away. 

The war in Vietnam, and the economic and social complication! 
at home which ii has begun to engender, may or may not leave 
Mr Johnson much power to choose in 1966 which aspects of forcigr 
policy he will pursue and which he will leave on one side. Should 
he be free to choose, Mr Acheson has furnished him with a suitably 
provoking text to hegiji with. The visits of Mr Wilson and Di 
Erhard are a possible stariing-poim but each has been, by its 
nature, inconclusive. The agenda with the British Prime Minisicf 
must have been complicated by the timing of the decision to im¬ 
pose the oil embargo on Rh^esia as w'cll as by Mr Wilson'? 
anxiety to be seen to be doing something of a helpful but pacific 
nature about Vietnam. But Mr Wilson’s main purpose was u 
explain how the effort to limit British defence costs is going and 
to explore the American reaction to it. 

He seems to have got a reaction of qualified relief, since he if 
not proposing to throw off at present any important burdens that 
the Americans would then feel compelled 10 pick up. He intend? 
to maintain a British world strategic role of a kind and this is whai 
the Administration wanted to hear. He will cut and trim where 
he can—perhaps in a small way in Germany, but only in a smal. 
way ; probably in the Middle East, and particularly at Aden ; noi 
much) just yet, at Singapore, where the Americans fear a BritisI; 
withdrawal while they are still fighting uphill in Vietnam. H< 
wants some sharing of costs in the developing plan for an islane 
chain of staging-posts across the Indian Ocean, but he seems tc 
have avoided dwelling too much on the question (ticklish ai 
present) of whether that chain is eventually to end up at SJngapon 
or at a new base in Australisi. Since the United States would warn 
to be able to use the staging-posts at need, some degree of cost- 
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sharlng is not in doubt; the question is how much. 

Discussions on weapons, aircraft and ships have been left for 
the visk of the British Foreign and Defence Ministers to Wash¬ 
ington next month. Mr Wilson does not seem to have been asked 
directly to think about saving money on the cost of Britain’s nuclear 
forces. If he had been, there seems no doubt that he would have 
said that these were good value for money and that Britain could 
afford to keep them. Mr Wilson's attitude to Dr Erhard’s then 
impending visit to discuss nuclear forces wa.s that everybody was 
interested to know what the Germans wanted; he hoped that the 
President would listen but decide nothing yet, leaving the subject 
to be discussed in detail in Nato by the new McNamara ” com¬ 
mittee on nuclear affairs. 


D r brhard came not expecting American assent to any nuclear 
force plan this week, or at any early dace, and determined 
to move closer to Mr Wilson on several substantial points. This 
may be an embarrassment to Mr Wilson, who is ncK so very 
enamoured of his own proposals for an Atlantic nuclear force and 
who would obviously be happy to see the whole subject left on one 
side while the possibilities of a treaty to stop the proliferation of 
nuclear weapons are pursued with the Russians. The German 
government has taken its formal farewell of the old, contentious 
plan for a multilateral force of mi>;ed-manned surface ships armed 
with nuclear weapons. What Dr Erhard asked for this week was, 
first of ail, that it .should be recognised that VC'est Germany w^as 
entitled to participate in the process of decision in nuclear military 
affairs and secondly, that the possibility of a joint nuclear force 
be kept open by American diplomacy: that is, President Johnson 
should agree not to conclude a non-proliferation agreement with 
the Russians so drafted as to bar the way to a joint force. In 
saying goodbye to the original multilateral force, Dr Erhard 
accepted that the alternative Atlantic nuclear force to be con¬ 
templated should be one made up from existing systems of weapons 
only. Thus a number of objections to the nuclear force plans in 
currency for the last three or four years are allowed for by the new 
west German position. The parties at Bonn have been having 
second thoughts. 

These were the salient elements of a German position produced 
with much labour in the talks between the party groups and other 
factions in Bonn in preparation for Dr Erhard’s visit. Some of the 
complications introduced in the name of hypothetical European 
unity seem to have been melted down. Thus, Dr Erhard’s party 
accepted that a veto on the use of the weapons in a Nato composite 
force should lie with the President of the United States and with 
him alone. No decision was sought about the mixed manning of 
any weapons ; this was to be left for the experts, whoever they 
may be, to discuss. It is true that the German outline of a Nato 
force, as Dr Erhard brought it in his briefcase, contemplated that 
the four British submarines (as offered a year ago by Mr Wilson) 
and six American submarines, all with Polaris missiles, would 
form its backbone. In discussion the American contingent seems 
to have been cut down from six submarines to four. 

Substantially, though, nobody is committed to anything beyond 
general ideas. In the matter of nuclear hardware Dr Erhard did 
not try to insist on more than that a pooling of nuclear weapons 
should be discussed between the Nato powers in 1966. This be 
got, though he did not get it spelled out plainly in the joint com¬ 
munique as the German delegation seems to have wished. The 
wording of the communique leaves much room for different inter¬ 
pretations and it became obvious at once that the German and 
American interpretations did differ. It contains the general state¬ 
ment that ” Germany and other interested partners in the alliance 
shDuld have an appropriate part in nuclear defence.’* Herr von 
Hasc, the German government spokesman, took this to mean that 
the present position was not " appropriate ” and needed improve¬ 
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ment. His view is borne out, if rather vaguely, by a further 
passage which notes with satisfaction that the defence ministers 
of a number of Nato countries have started discussions on the 
possibility of improving present nuclear arrangements within the 
alliance " and agrees that such discussions should continue. The 
Germans for their part have agreed (what they were inclined to 
contest, feeling themselves under-represented in it) that the 
McNamara nuclear committee should be used for these talks, 
though they expect bilateral and other talks as well. 

Herr von Hase also thought that the phrase “an appropriate 
part in nuclear defence ” obviously implied the sharing of weapons 
since '* in order to defend oneself one must have weapons.’* The 
State Department would agree with him, but the communique did 
not say so and it is plain not only that there is still more than 
one view within the Administration but also that the Americans 
chose the wording deliberately so that it could mean any one of 
several things. It could mean just more and better consultation 
of the kind that may grow out of the McNamara commiucc, with¬ 
out any pooling of wcupon.s at all. It could mean consultation now 
and weapons, perhaps, later. Thus the teal question still has to be 
decided among the allies. Some German officials left Washington 
with the hope that the talks could be concluded and the decision 
reached by the middle of next year but they had no particular 
ground for their hope and not reallv much confidence in it. The 
rcsLih is a situation not inconvenient for the Administration, since 
the group which secs in nuclear sharing a promwing approach to 
Atlantic unity, and the one which wants to keep dangerous toys 
shut as tight as mav be in Uncle Sam's locker, have neither of them 
suffered defeat and Mr Johnson himself remains uncoininitied. 


Shopping Unconfined 

A NGias wc have heard on high, sings Mr Tom Lchrcr, tell us 
to go out and buy. Americans are doing just that, although they 
would probably rccogni.se that their motives arc less celestial than 
economic. With personal incomes higher than ever before—they 
rose to a rate of over $545 billion a year in November—and with 
the general public convinced chat by next year they will be higher 
still, American consumers are buying, in the words of one retailer, 
“anything set out on the counter.” Christmas shopping seems 
to have begun unusually early this year, perhaps inspired by the 
receipt in a lump sum in September of $885 million in increased 
social security benefits. In November retail sales reached a record 
value of $24 billion, 11 per cent higher than they had been a year 
earlier ; giddy shopkeepers still had their worries, nonetheless. 
Temporary help was as hard to get as during the war years ; even 
though New York’s dopartmait stores were offering $1.35 an hour, 
not many housewives and schoolgirls were interested in temporary 
jobs to help with their Christmas expenses. There are scarcities 
of the most popular goods and surpluses of shoppers ; many large 
shops were jammed with people just trying to shuffle through. 

What are Americans buying for Christmas? “ This is still the 
electric knife year,’* declared one executive. Five million such 
carving gadgets are expected to be sold this year, even though last 
year, when they first caught on, the knives found 3.3 million buyers. 
It is the year of colour television, too ; between five and six million 
secs have been sold and the shortage of supplies is almost a joke ; 
many desperate retailers have sold their demonstration models. In 
October sales of these sets were 70 per cent greater than those of the 
year before and they are dropping off now only because there are 
none left to buy. Electric toothbrushes arc also making converts 
and, for those too weak to force the paste out of the tube. Tiffany's 
sells a silver key at $4.50 for efficient squeezing. 

Despite sober thoughts about Vietnam—a trainload of presents 

Continued on page 1417 
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IKOM A Sl’KCIAL (:ORKESlK)NDl-NT 
While the raininakers have been failing?, for 
a decade or more ihc snowmakers have been 
succeeding beyond their wildest dreams and 
as a result this weekend mttre American skiers 
than ever before arc assured of at least enough 
snow to try out ihe new skis which they have 
been given for C^hristnias. *J'lie technique of 
making snow developed ironi an accidental 
discovery by an engineering firm which was 
experimenting with wavs of producing warm 
air to protect crops from frost. l*’Ncepi for 
the nozzle on the hose, which is the trade 
secret of the process, what is needed to manii> 
facture .snow is cKseniially simple—plenty ol 
water which can be pumped to ihe ski slopes, 
an industrial air compressor (these are usually 
hired for the ski season), a icmperainrc of 
28 degrees or lower and technicians willing 
to work at night when the atmospheric con¬ 
ditions arc usually best. 

Snowmakers have brought skiing to the 
suburbs (New York has a ski area within the 
city limits) and have introduced the sport 
into the mountains as far south as Tennessee. 
On December I3th a Washington newspaper 
carried a special supplement which listed 
21 ski areas in Virginia, Maryland and Penn¬ 
sylvania. But the greatest usefulness of the 
machine is to the ski centres of the northeast 
and midwest, since a layer of man made snow 
spread on top of the nutural commodity (from 
which it is virtually indisiingiiishahic) can 
extend the ski season, or literally save the 
situation, in a year such as the last one, when 
insufficient snow fell in most of the Hast. 
As a result of their fright last year, more 
operators have added snowmaking equipment 
to their facilities. J'his year about onc-fifih 
of all ski areas in the United States are 
prepared for the wtirst. 

The United States Ski Association says 
that there are now about four million skiers 
in the country, almost three times as many 
as twenty years ago ; during the last five years, 
each year’s count has exceeded the previous 
year’s by 20 per cent. Among the factors 
responsible for the craze arc the new motor¬ 
ways and improved air services which have 
made formerlyIffcniote mountains accessible 
to weekend skitTS. even though the best ski¬ 
ing in the Hast is still an eight-hour drive 
from New York City. .Another factor has 
been the stimulation of popular inuTcst in 
winter sports by the holding of the Winter 
Olympic Games twice in the United States. 
And not unimportant is the disco\cry by 
Ameiican women ih.u sueich )\inis can be 


iust about as becoming as bikinis. 

Whatever the explanation, a bocm has been 
c'leated beyond doubt. In the oinetecn- 
ihirties in America skiing was an enthusiasm 
of a few hardy or sophisticated souls who 
favoured imported clothing and foreign-buili 
skis. Today domestic manufacTurers of ski 
clothes and equipment have little cause to 
complain. With the exception of ski boots 
they seem to be in control of their market, 
which may reach a value of $200 million this 
season. 'ITic total w'orth of the entire indus¬ 
try in the United States last year was esti¬ 
mated at .$750 million. The sales of one small 
factory making the costliest metal skis passed 
$8 million and their least expensive skis cost 
!Si 12 a pair. One of their models is displayed 
in the Museum of Modern Art in New York. 

Altogether there arc now more than a thou¬ 
sand ski areas in the LViited States providing 
assorted facilities for getting skiers uphill. 
Half of them did not exist five years ago. 
One new Rocky Mountain resort has a total 
lift capacity of between five and six thousand 
people an hour. Well over half of these 
resorts also have overnight accommodations 
ranging from log cabins to elaborate lodges. 
Promoters are trying hard to induce skiing 
families to buy or build their own ski homes, 
txtituing out that these will solve the problem 
of summer holidays as well as add status to 
winter weekends. It is not enough simply to 
provide snow, ski instructors and comfortable 
beds for tired bodies. Heated swimming 
pOi>ls, sauna baths, ice skating rinks are fairly 
routine facilities at many ski centres. Slopes 
must be illuminated for skiing after dark and 
baby sitters must be provided. Thirty years 
ago a non-skier might have passed his time 
watching the sled dog races. He still can 
any weekend in January or February in New 
England, but a lot more has been added, even 
before opres ski life a gofio begins. 

There are about twenty states where the 
climate and the terrain arc suited to serious 
skiing and, even though skiers no less than 
chickens should not be counted before they 
hatch, maihcmaticnlly there could be, at their 
present rate of increase, two billion of them 
in the United States by the year 2000 —but 
the total population will only be something 
over 300 million. It is therefore no great 
surprise that the federal government has 
noticed that skiers are becoming a group 
to reckon with. Scveidl years ago a survey 
was sponsored by the Department ol 
C'ominerce to dciermiiT^ the size of the ski¬ 
ing mat kef in northeast North America 


and lately a similar study, not yet published, 
has been made by the United States Forest 
Service of a dozen western states including 
Alaska. Both studies w'cre under the auspices 
of the special agencies which help depressed 
districts and both supply useful guidance for 
state governments and private investors who 
are considering enlarging or developing ski 
areas. The first study, which cstimaicd that 
there were about half a million skiers in the 
northeast during the winter of 1962-63, 
pointed out that facilities for them at week¬ 
ends were seriously inadequate. 

It is especially western skiing that concerns 
go\’erumcni agencies because 90 per cent ol 
it is done on land leased from the federal 
government (in the cast it is on private or 
sometimes state property). In the National 
Forests there arc 199 developed winter sports 
sites equipped with 164 chair lifts, 8 gondolas, 
72 platter pulls, 71 bars, 312 rope lows and 
48 ski jumps. Within National Parks, which 
come under the jurisdiction of the Depart¬ 
ment of the Interior, there arc six or seven 
more ski areas. As the landlord the federal 
government is responsible for seeing that the 
concessionaires maintain acceptable standards 
and it is, of course, obliged to prevent over¬ 
development by commercial enterprises. This 
month the largest and newest of the ski de¬ 
velopments ill Naiionul Forests was partially 
opened on six square miles of the Jackson 
Hole area of W'yoming. Several million 
dollars have already been spent on it and. if 
present plans materialise, the total cost will 
be some $54 million spread over five years 
or so. Since this section of the state is rated 
as a seasonally depressed area it qualifies for 
a federal loan. Further financing for this 
year-round recreational centre has also come 
from the state of Wyoming. 

Between seasons promoters of the ski 
industry keep the sport before the public with 
trade associations and fairs, indexir ski shows 
and a couple of nationally-circulated ski 
magazines. When winter comes they arc not 
far behind with offers of reduced family rates, 
Icarn-io-ski wrecks, ski tours for organised 
groups or arrangements by which skiers can 
ski now and pay later. Thus the industry 
grows. It may end with the same sudden¬ 
ness as other fads, leaving the gondolas and 
gadgets to rust in the \ alleys alongside the 
abandoned gold mines. But when this cen¬ 
tury’s gimmicks are foigotten it is certain iliai 
men on skis from far away, even from 
Switzcilandj will look with wonder at the 
towering Rockies and the High .Sierras. 
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Continued from page 1415 
for the south Vietnamese people is on its way and at least 759OOO 
Christmas cards have been sent by American mothers (mustered 
by Women’s Strike for Peace) to President Johnson telling him what 
they want for Christmas—America’s Christmas shopping reveals 
the affluent society settling back to enjoy itself. Sales are booming 
in small appliances—toasters, steam irons, electric mixers—but not 
in the large appliances which many families have already. There 
is a demand for almost anything with a “ no-stick ” label—from 
frying pans to rolling pins. The Polaroid Corporation has come up 
with the gift for the family which has cvcryihing: its cheap “pic¬ 
ture in a minute " camera for $20 is almost as hard to get as a 
colour television set. The Nienian-Marcus company in Dallas is 
offering its usual luxuries for jaded Texans—a lace handkerchief 
for $300 or a cruise for ten in the Aegean for $145,802. But luxury 
is by no means confined to Texas and all over America there is a 
new demand for both the formal trappings of prosperity—tape 
recorders, men’s perfumes, ski clothes, beaded cocktail gowms—and 
for the luxuries that have become necessities. 
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Tying up the Food Parcels 

P KESiOENT JOHNSON’S Christmas hamper for India also contains 
further information about American thinking on the relation¬ 
ship between the growing “food gap” in underdeveloped and 
ovcr-populatcd countries and the rapidly approaching exhaustion 
of the United States's own agricultural surpluses. In the first 
place the emergency wheat programme to alleviate the threatened 
famine in India makes it clear that the United States does not 
intend to let political consicUrations prevent it using its plenty to 
relieve starvation. In the second place it also makes it clear thai 
the United States does not intend simply to feed hungry countries 
but is now going to intensify its efforts to force them to 
help themselves. The speeding up of wheat shipments, 
with as much being sent as Indian ports can handle, are 
accompanied by a loan of $50 million for the purchase of 
fertilisers in the United States on the understanding that India 
will use an equal amount of its own foreign exchange to buy more 


AMERICAN' SURMiV 


on Stage 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN 
CAiH'ORNlA 

Though surrounded on three 
sides by the ocean, Americans 
generally arc a nation of land¬ 
lubbers; many of them made the 
transition directly from the 
bicycle to the aeroplane without 
ever having boarded a ship in 
between. Now, many arc getting 
their first glimpse of what goes 
on in the sea around them 
(though Father Neptune would 
hardly recognise it) through a 
new version of show business. 

In the popular resorts of southern 
California, Florida and Hawaii, 
there has sprung up in recent 
years a new type of tourist attrac¬ 
tion -the ocennarium. 

The latest and mo^t ambitious 
of these is Sea World, at Mission 
Bay on the outskirts of San 
Diego. Its appeal lies in enter- 
tainmcni that is radically and 
reficsliiiigly diflcrcni. The “ stars ” of the 
show arc marine anitnals, including dol¬ 
phins which propc-1 ihemselve.s across; a 
lagoon on their tails, leap tltrough high 
hoops and tow an outrigger canoe, a W'halc 
which has its teeth brushed and garglcL^ 
and a troupe of performing penguins. In 
between such regular shows, visitors can 
watch an Lindcrwater ballet in a tank 
where human swimmers armed with 
aqualungs and fins gumlH>l with more 
dolphins; take a ride round Mission Bay 
on a hydrofoil; drink punch in a 
“ Hawaiian Village ; or pay a small fee 
for a Japanese girl to dive into an oyster 
bed and return with a mollusc guaranteed 
to contain a pearl. 

Sea World opened about eighteen 
months ago and already it has entertained 
its one millionth visitor and is planning 
to expand over an adjacent 35 acres. Its 


success is u Burnum and Bailey publicity 
approach, which makes extensive use of 
television. For example, episodes of the 
Sea Hum television scries arc filmed at 
Marineland of the Pacific, near San Pedro. 

Oceanariums have proved they can pull 
in the public. Can they also make money 
for investors ? On this score not much is 
known, since most of these enterprises are 
private businesses. However, one of 
them. Oceanarium, Inc., which controls 
Marineland of the Pacific, is demonstrably 
a big money-maker and is a public com¬ 
pany. In the twelve months which ended 
in April, 1965, Oceanarium took in some 
$ 3.2 million: net income for the latc.st year 
was $650,856. The company has long 
since paid off all mortgages on the pro< 
perty, is reducing its debt ahead of time 
and is paying regular dividends to the 
shareholders. 'I'his is a record which many 
a ihcaiic or cinema might envy. 

There is no guarantee that every ocean¬ 
arium can repeat this performance but the 
forinula is beginning to aiiract the atten- 
lii'M of investors of various lypcs. For 
example, while much c>f the $5 million 
capital that lias gone into .Sea Work! was 
put up by private investors in southern 
California, 25 per cent was contributed 
by the Boston Capital Invesimcni Com¬ 
pany, one of the firms created by the 
governmenr to aid small business, and a 
sizeable loan came from the Home Fedeml 
Savings and Loan Association of San 
Diego. The Hawaiian Punch Village w^as 
supplied by the Pacific Hawaiian Products 
Company, of Fullerton, California, a sub¬ 
sidiary of the Reynolds Tobacco CJom- 
pany, as a show-case for its soft drinks, 
and the Japanese Village, where the pearl 
divers operate, was built by the Murata 
Pearl Company, of Tokyo, Japan, as a 
means of selling pearls and other Japanese 
products. This is one of the major attrac¬ 
tions of an entertainment centre which is 
in the black k ss than two ycais after it 
first opened. 







succt;.s.s confirms the appeal of thi^ type of 
enterluimncai bm ii is by no means the 
first of its kind. 'Fhc earliest oceanarium 
was M.aiincland, at Si Augustine, Florida, 
which has been in operation for well over 
a decade. Then, a liiilc over ten years 
ago, a Pacific Coast version was estab¬ 
lished on the outskirts of San Pedro, the 
port of Los Angeles. Since then others 
have also been built in Philadelphia, 
Miami and Hawaii. 

What brings in the visitors arc the per¬ 
forming sea animals, chiefly dolphins, 
seals and whales. The proprietors have 
spent a lot of money providing arenas with 
sweeping panoramas of the sea shows, 
multi-level aquariums where all kinds 
of marine life can be observed in 
its natural habitat and restaurants, 
snack bars, gift shops, motels and similar 
conveniences. The third ingredient in 
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fertilisers wherever it likes. Finally to prevent these and other 
large purchases of wheat from pushing up prices on the American 
market the government is offering its stocks of wheat, amounting 
altogether to about 500 million bushels, for sale at maritet prices. 

To the conservative American Farm Bureau Federation, the 
large agricultural organisation representing the large farmers, this 
is a misuse by the government of a power that it ought not to have. 
However, the federation is relieved that before long the govern¬ 
ment, if present trends continue, will have no surpluses to dispose 
of either on the home market or in other countries. The AFB 
advocates a new Food for Freedom campaign, to help people 
abroad, but this time the freedom to be achiev^ would be that 
of American farmers from government controls. The federation 
wants the government to purchase directly on the home market 

DISAPPEARING WHEAT 



the supplies needed for overseas. Tliis would take the place of, 
and cost less than, the present system of price supports and 
acreage controls, according to the AFB's spokesmen, and would 
provide more food for the hungry. 

The general idea of stepping up farm output so as to be able 
to step up help to other countries naturally appeals even more to 
liberals than to conservatives although the Administration may 
hold back for the present for budgetary reasons. However, it 
is known that President Johnson intends to tie food more closely 
into his foreign aid package from now on and to make it an integral 
part of his foreign policy. 


Bombers Away ? 

M r MCNAMARA, the Secretary of Defence, wrapped his plans 
for his budget for the next fiscal year in a kind of Christmas 
conundrum : the sum to be spent on defence will be smaller as 
a percentage of gross national product than that spent in all but 
one of the six fiscal years from i960 to 1965. But his ingenuity 
did not disguise the fact that military spending is headed steeply 
upward—probably toward a figure of $60 billion for the fiscal 
year beginning next July. That would represent a rise of about 
J3 per cent over the estimates for the current fiscal year and of 
nearly $13 billion over what was actually spent on defence in the 
fiscal year ended last June. How much of this can be attributed 
to the war in Vietnam is another puzzle ; the details are secret and 
in any case the President has not yet made the final decisions. But 
rumours are sweeping Washington that tax increases will be neces¬ 
sary to meet the costs. The Administration will avoid these, how¬ 
ever, if at all possible. 

Mr McNamara was able to be more forthright about his plans for 
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new military aircraft. He is giving the Air Force a bomber version 
of the F-iii, the swing-winged fighter aircraft which staned life 
as the TFX. The new FB-iii will be a replacement for the ageing 
B- 52 S, the enormous seven-man bombers which can carry an 
average of forty megatons of nuclear explosives for the Strategic 
Air Command and which drop occasional heavy loads of conven¬ 
tional bombs over Vietnam. Earlier this month Mr McNamara 
announced that two-thirds of SAC*s B- 52 S would be ** phased out 
by 1971 and for a few bad days it locked as if he were going to 
bar manned bombers altogether. 

Thus the Air Force is under pressure to be grateful even though 
the FB-iii carries only two men and can only match the 10,000- 
mile range of the B-52 if it is refuelled in the air. Likewise the 
new bomber should do something to mollify the Secretary's critics 
in Congress, who were further incensed by the news that he planned 
to close 149 more bases to save $410 million a year. Senator 
Richard Russell of Georgia, head the Armed Services Conunittec, 
prayed that, if the Secretary were in error about the reduced danger 
from Russian manned bombers, may a benign Providence save 
these United States.’’ Former Senator Goldwater revived his 
presidential campaign argument that Mr McNamara was placing 
the burden American defence on intercontinental missiles that 
had never been tested under “ fully operational conditions.’' But 
Air Force officers are secretly nurturing hopes that their ideal plane 
—the Advanced Manned Strategic Aircraft, the heavy bomber of 
the nineteen-seventies—may yet be built. 

Moderate on Extremism 

J UST over a month after Mr Lindsay captured New York City 
from the Democrats another progressive Republican has 
thrown bis hat into a middle-western ring. Mr Charles 
Percy, the youthful and handsome president of the Bell and Howell 
camera company, announced late last week that he would try to 
seize the Illinois Senate seat long held by Mr Paul Douglas, a 
liberal but 73-year-old Democrat. Mr Percy had hesitated for 
months and for good reasons. If he had not been burdened by 
Senator Goldwater running for the Presidency Mr Percy would 
be Governor of the state today. He came close to dislodging 
Governor Kemcr last year and rolled up 600,000 more votes in 
Illinois than did his party leader. But to stand for Governor again 
Mr Percy would have to wait until 1968. Some of his best friends 
counsell^ patience. But conservatives in the Republican stale 
organisation urged Mr Percy on ; they shudder at the thought of 
him in the Governor’s mansion, where he would have the power 
to modernise the party, and reason that whatever happens in the 
Senate race they will be free of Mr Percy and his good-government 
supporters. If be loses—and Senator Douglas will be no mean 
opponent even though the Democratic machine in Chicago is in 
trouble—Mr Percy will probably be finished in politics. If he 
wins, he will go to Washington and leave the conservatives in 
control of Republican affairs in Illinois. 

How strong conservatives still are in the counsels of the whole 
party had already been shown earlier in the week in Washington 
when the Republican Co-ordinating Committee condemned 
extremist groups but refused to name any names—especially that 
of the ultra-conservative John Birch Society. The liberal 
Governors on the committee (which also includes the party’s con¬ 
gressional leaders, representatives of its national committee, former 
presidential candidates and Mr Eisenhower) apparently had the 
votes for plain speaking but hesitated to rock the boat; some of 
the party’s wealthiest contributors might have fallen overboard. 
Moreover, the conservatives threatened to strike back at ” disloyal ” 
^ liberals such as Governor Romney who refused to support Mr 
Goldwater in last year’s presiclential campaign. 





England is at home to the World Cup final for the first time next year. 
It comes at a time when the sport is waking up from the provincial 
slumbers of the nineteen fifties to the gloss of the sixties. 


E nglish from the start, soccer has a long 
history of (apparently) minor variants. 
Originating in medieval tribal batdes be¬ 
tween adjacent English vDlages, it took its 
modern form on the nineteenth century 
playing fields of British public schools. 
Association football is by now over a cH:n- 
tury old. Yct» curiously, the World Cup is 
being played in England for die first time 
next year. 

ft will be the eighth time since 1930 
that the competition has been held (the 
four-year cycle was interrupted between 
1938 and 1950). This competition has 
none of the snob amateurism that disfigures 
the Olympic football cup. Which may help 
to explain why Britain has never won it. 
Bur then Britain boycotted the three pre¬ 
war com^citions, so cherishing the myth of 
its superiority. And, until the immortal 
Brazilian team of 1958, no country 
fnw outside the host's continent had ever 


even reached the cup final. 

The World Cup really starts after pre¬ 
liminary rounds have boiled down the 
number of contestants to sixteen. Fifteen 
of the teams to come to England next year 
have been determined: the sixteenth is 
either Belgium or Bulgaria, who play each 
other next Wednesday. With the accidents 
of geographical grouping and political com¬ 
plications, the sixteen teams that reach the 
final stages arc not necessarily the best in 
the world. But the best that can be said 
for England is that, with Brazil and Mexico, 
it has been the only side to reach the final 
sixteen on each occasion since the war. 

In the finals list this time North Korea 
looks a trifle outclassed. As do also Chile 
and Portugal. Not that a country’s size is 
anything to go by. Uruguay has reached 
the semi-finals three times; and twice won 
the cup—once at home. 

Football is the British national pa’^fiine. 


Why aren't they better at it ? Are llm 
British just a race of Everest climbers, 
horsewomen, four-mioute milers ? No side 
from the British Isles has ever reached the 
last four in the World Cup. Scotland was 
knocked out first go in 1962 and again this 
time. England as host gets automatic entry 
and will be the only team from the British 
Isles in the 1966 final sixteen. 

Jazzing up the Grounds 

The advent of the 1966 cup has at least 
provided an occasion for a kmg, cool look 
at the accommodation provided at the seven 
British grounds principally concerned. The 
plough-back by the dubs has not been 
anything like enough to obviate govern¬ 
ment help. The government, through the 
Minister at the Bmrd of Trade concerned 
with sport—Mr Dennis Howell (himself an 
active refereed—is giving £400,000 in loans 
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WORLD CUP 
Where 


Year 

played 

Winner 

Runner-up 

1930 

Uruguay 

Uruguay 

Argentina 

1934 

Italy 

Italy 

Czechoslovakia 

1938 

France 

My 

Hungary 

1980 

Braxil 

Uruguay 

BtazM 

1964 

Switzerland 

Germany 

Hungary 

1958 

Sweden 

Brazil 

Sweden 

1962 

Chile 

Brazil 

Czechoslovakia 

1966 

England 

7 

7 


and grants for such new-fangled amenities 
as lavatories and seats. The Football 
Association is siving £150,000 in interess- 
fret loans. W^t with amounts added by 
tte clubs involved, all of this money and 
more—probably £800,000—will be spcni. 

The cop hMi ahakea EngMah proviaefad 
towos hMo Ihe vealisadon diM they are aa 
poor^ aq^ped for major tportiiig eveaiB 
aa for aruaOc faalivala. And that is a very 
different kettle of fish. While few coundt 
lors mind die absence of culture, most want 
to be up wfih the Duponts and the Schmidts 
in sporting matters. 

England into Europe 

Attitudes are changing in fcMtrbull— 
slowly, in line with social and economic 
trends. ]r is only ten years since the Foot¬ 
ball League forbade ('liclsea, then League 



champions, to enter the Huropean Cup 
competition. At that time England was 
reeling from the first foreign defeat on 
home soil ever—by the Hungarians in 1954. 
The first British club to make any impact 
on Europe was Manchester United in 
1957-58, with probably the most brUfiant 
British club side ever assembled (this was 
the skk tragically decinMed In the Camotis 
akr craah In Munich in 1998^. The first 
real indication that European football 
mattered to BiktSh crowda oame whh the 
^al of the Burt^an eisp at Hanapden 
Park, Glasgow, in Map, i960. Then 
735,000 Glaswegians paid £53iOoo to 
watch the great Real Madrid side beat 
Eintracht, the German champions, 7-3. 
Now European competitions are follow^ 
far move eagerly than any British event— 
she FA cup always excepted. 

Postwar England and its 
Football 

Football has fUred no worse than other 
sports in declining attendances. All have 
suffered from television, motoring, boating 
and the like. What is surprising is that the 
decline has not varied more regionally. But 
regional rehabilitation in the north east has 
led to increased support for .local football 
clubs there, and thereby an improvement in 
their fortunes. It is no mere coincidence 
that two of the region’s leading clubs— 
Newcastle United and Sunderland—have 
rc-entcred the first division of the football 
league in the last couple of years. The rise 
of Liverpool and Ever ton on Merseyside 
coincides with a major effort at economic 
expansion in the area. This rise is con¬ 
cealed in our chart because it has been 
paralleled by a relative decline in the rest of 
Lancashire, which had its best years both 
economically and fooiball-wMse in the late 
1950S. 

The decline in attendances in the last few 
years has been much less steep in the first 
and second divisions than in tlie others. 



Tiegional crowds 

Average per season 

— 25 




1069/50 60/61 51/62 62/63 63/64 64/65 

Football has lost popularity most in Wales and 
the south- west. Scotland ts not included in our 
analysis. 


DWINDLING CROWDS 

Annual peicetuac^r: i,'iir>s of decline in atieiidaiicfs 



From 

From 


postwar 

1960/61 


po.ik to 

to 


15)60/61 

1964/65 

Total—all divisions 

-3 0 

-0 9 

Division 1 

-2-7 

-0 4 

2 

-4 2 

-0 2 

3 

4 2 

1 9 

4 

2 1 

2 4 


(See table above.) Clubs in these divi¬ 
sions tend ro be in the larger conurbations: 
areas like the south west without major 
cities have come out worst. Among leading 
clubs of the first division, it seems that ihc 
same number of spectators now pay very 
much more money for their accommodation 
—to be seated in stands rather than stand 
up on freezing terraces. Manchc.sicr LTnited 



1954 65 M 67 69 59 60 61 62 63 64 65 

Attendances at sporiing^events in Britain have moved in sharp contrast to the increases in television and 
car licences. AH figures are expressed here as index numbers based on as 100. 
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Until the mni' 19b05. the iengue gate voveted the whole of the club's ways unit salary bill. 
Now it doesn't even cover half. 


has increased iis takings over ihc last ten 
years as much as Chelsea, Tottenham Hot¬ 
spur or Arsenal—arid ffom the sarhc CdCisc. 
On the other hand, ihc Midlands have been 
badly hii ; ihe old working class spectators 
ihcrc seem to preler sht^pping on Saturday 
aFienioons anil no middle-class equivalent 
has.y.i been loiuid. And thus the dis 
appearance in.to the •‘^ci nd division this 
season i»l Wob. crhampion Wanderers, one 
of the most successful teams ol the first 
lil'ieen years alter the war. 

Ncveithcless, even top clubs' gates fall 
by an average of 500 a year. Tliis fall is 
coiintcrbnlanced only by success in the 
I eaguc Championship, where each place 
up the table means an additional 500 
ancndancc. Smaller clubs arc in an unhap- 
pier plight. Wc have charted the finances 
(>f one, Torquay, formerly third division, 
now rather successful in the fourth. Such 
Liubs depend heavily on donations, either 
from supporters’ clubs—through football 


pools, bingo scbsion.s. and other mitney- 
pinners—or from IcKal rich men. 'ihe 
players of third division Hull City itre 
among the best paid in the country- with 
money from shares in the chainnan's gravel 
company. Bm a good draw in the cup -'as 
happened 10 Torquay last year'! can help 
enormously, lor a season. Last year, the 
Torquay club poi 14.400 from all its 
league gunos, but /JO400 Iroin onlv 4 
('.up tics. C'fiven the sharing s\stein, shown 
in the above table, the small clubs will 
Loniinuc to got this bonus fioin cup com¬ 
petitions. A small club can only hope for 
more rich men, better supporters’ clubs— 
and the occasional crack at a big team in 
the cup. And the latter preferably with a 
mutch, or a replay, at a big club's ground, 
where the takings must inevitably be larger. 

But given the precarious state of finance 
in the third and fourth divisions, more dis¬ 
appearances, like that i»f Accrington .Sianlev 
(which went bankrupt a couple of years 


WHERE THE MONEY GOES 

Home Awnv Football Football 

dub leani Le;Kiue' /'i5?:cr. 

League 

matches lesidue 6d per 4% 

spectator f 

FA Cup 

matches 32% 32% 32% A% 

FL Cup 

matches 33 331% 33 

European 
football total 

Dividi'il at end ul sOtisun inlo 92 
puilions loi uach club in ihe league. 

I This nuisi amount to a inmiinuin I'lOf 
(i.c. 4,000spectators) 

ago>. can be expected. Alternatively, league 
chibs can be expected to disappear into 
regional groupings. A club like T orquay 
spends a relatively large amount on travel: 
its nearest away game ihi:; season will be 
at Aldershot, 164 miles away. 

'ITie survival of four national leagues, of 
92 clubs in all, is churucleri.siically English. 
.Sentiment for the small man pervades foot 
balling as well as shopkeeping. .Many are 
ICepi ali'.’C by the rooih,ijl Leagui''' cuiv 
ceuleJ subsidy of the smallei cltibs- fioin 
league and 1 '*.\ cup takings. T he haim has 
been to the biggei clubs. I'oiccd to play 42 
league games .against many fewer hi liuro- 
pcan leagues 1 the Jogned, well drilled, well 
trained squads of Wolverhampton Wan- 
dcrcis and the like ploui^heJ through a pun¬ 
ishing schetlulc to beat more anisiie teams. 
TTiis iiujsi slowly change. But the teal hea: 
will only come in the nexi few years as ihi 
lull clleet of the upgrading of playerv liivi.; 
CKifiMiicn to artists inakc.s itself hit. 

From Wage-Slaves to 
Show Business 

Provincial businessmen who dninmiued 
English football until a few veai.sago UH)kcd 
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MORE MONEY 

L From smaller crowds to fewer players 
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The tote! wage hill for players in Brtglish foothalhs from stahstnis nf 

the dtstrihuhon of inrhviduai earnmqs 


cm *v«g*r-c-arncrs. HnVt^Ps wcK* 


iiiidcr]raid and liable to be transicrred /or 
rotuincdi against their wishes. Tw(» cvonis 
changed this. First, a High Court decision 
in favour of Cicorge Easrharn, then of Now- 
casde, who wanted to go south: this ex* 
tremely intelligent inside-forward eventually 
did get out. Scccmdlv, a scries of threatened 
strikes to abolish the old maximum-wage 
system. I'his sjstt'm had been kept in 
existence by the smaller clubs who didn't 
watiT larger ones to pay markci prices for 
the most highly skilled manpower. As a 
result, a number of the best English players 
went abrcKid, notably to Italy. The system 
was broken by a series of threatened strikes, 
led by Jimmy Hill and the Professional 
I*ooibailers' Association. Hill, typical of 


tfu: hew-stylc player, i.s nciw manager of 
Covenlrv and not—as arc so many old-time 
players—just a pubkeeper. 

The effect on pay has been .staggering. 
Rut even after the formal maximum was 
lilted, clubs tried to keep their wages down. 
The real breakthiough came when the 
comedian 'I'ommy Trindcr, chairman of 
1 'ullium, gi)t to^^eiher with the then England 
c.ipiain, Johnny Haynes. Trindcr, appreciat¬ 
ing that Haynes, like himself, was an enter- 
lainer with a limlicd maxiuuim earnings life, 
olfered Haynes £ioo a week: the jam was 
broken. Whatever the future may hold for 
British football, players will be valued as 
never before. How long the cost squeeze 
will take before it forces the Football 
League down to a reasonable size depends 



Haynes and Tnnder. ioothaHer ar}d comedian, 
both in show business -and jokes get as 
bred as leys. 


TOP TEN IN POSTWAR 
FOOTBALL 

Average position in league championship 


Monchester United 5-Q 

Arsenal 7-5 

^plv^rhampton Wanderers J 7 
Burnley 8 0 

Blackpool 10-5 

Tottenham Hotspur 11 0 

West Bromwich Albion 12 3 

Aston Villa 1? 8 

Chnlsea 13-7 

Bolton Wanderers 14 -0 


M.iMciur.^u?!- United. Arsen.il ,irid Blacktionl firiv.5 
tjf' 'll . 1 . 110 ( 1(1 !»•- ■ 22 tir^r divi;,ion clubs throughoiu 
lh>- ponoit Tui tho otli<;rs tlio second division o 
r.iiiiMi>:d to ill. cl coriiiouatinn of Uw fust. I'hii • 
second place in division 2 in 1962 
24tli in lliu ovaiall loarjue 


on tile patience of supporters' clubs, the 
local pride of rich businessmen—^and tlie 
attitudes of local branch bank managers. 
As yet there is no sign of a crackdown. 



To keep up with the Jones's and rising prices, 
footballers would have needed a 60 per cent rise 
in pay over the nine years: they have done mpeh 
better than that. {Figures are for England and 
Wales). 
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Sail, Steam and Society 


The Navy In Transitim, 1814-1864: A 

Social History 

By Michael Lewis. 

Hodder and Stoughton. 287 pages, illus¬ 
trated. 42s. 

I N the previous volume of his social 
history of the navy Professor Lewis 
painted a fascinating picture of the 
lives of sailors struggling against Napoleon. 
This latest volume turns to the years of 
peace. It has two main themes: redundancy 
and the drafting of more carefully organ¬ 
ised conditions of service; and technical 
innovation associated with the application 
of steam power to battleships and with the 
rise of the engineer. Although Professor 
Lewis examines many other aspects of life 
at sca^ it Is inevitable that these two themes 
stand out, as they do in relation to other 
aspects of social and economic history of 
this period. In the background, for political 
reasons, there was another basic change. 
The navy forsook its role as warrior and 
took over the role of policeman, keeping 
order in a new world which its prowess had 
created.” 

Because of this conjunction of changes 
Professor Lewis's new volume is as inter¬ 
esting as his last. It depends for its success 
on the same blend of careful analysis and 
imaginative attention to detail. Although 
the style is sometimes didactic and the 
chapters a little too much like lectures. 
Professor Lewis is a persuasive enough 
teacher to carry the reader with him. He 
begins with Nelson and CollingwocHl only 
just behind him and ends with a distant 
glimpse of Jellicoe and Cunningham. The 
story starts ** with the Old Navy at the peak 
of its most glorious hour” and concludes 
with ** the New Navy in its birth- 
throes.” 

The general historian will be interested 
in what Professor Lewis has to say about 
both redundancy and innovation. It 
proved very difficult for the Admiralty to 
retire ” its officers; even the word “ retire¬ 
ment”-had an ominous ring, and “super¬ 
annuation” had its problems also. There 
were serious “ promotional blocks,” and 
reforms came too late to ensure the effici¬ 
ency of the navy during the Crimean War. 
Officers had to be i>ulled back into service 
after years of “retirement.” Pellew, for 
examine, was appointed to command the 
East India and China Station after thirty- 
one y»rs of ” unemployment.” A cruM 
exhibition of' brutality showed how tem¬ 
peramentally unsuited he was for service. 


Rear-Admiral Price, sent out to the Pacific, 
revealed gro^ technical incompetence. 
“His professional qualifications were not 
only quite out of date, they were viitu^ly 
nil; for he had never commanded anything 
greater than a second-grade battleship.” 
Well aware of all his own limitations, he 
shot himself dead through the lung—Shaving 
in his agitation missed die heart—^while his 
ficet was attacking a Russian base that was 
not worth while capturing. Young, icono- 
clasuc, military and naval historians could 
not expose the shortcomings of naval or¬ 
ganisation during this period more 
damningly than Professor Lewis. 

He shows also how, even when innova¬ 
tion was inevitable, the stable naval hier¬ 
archy was loth to admit the engineer to 
naval society. Treated as a cuckoo in the 
nest, the engineer met much die same kind 
of resistance as cavalrymen put up against 
the pioneers of army mechanisation. Even 
at the end of the period there were many 
sneering references to “engine-drivers” 
and “plumbers.” In this, as in other re¬ 
spects, the social history of the navy 
illuminates broader themes in national 
scKial history. The ship was a world in 
itself, but it was sufficiently like the greater 
world to expose general social failings. 
There were technical failings as well, like 
the absurd time lag in introducing apparatus 
for distilling sea water. 

The invention of the very simple apparatus 
was made and remade again and again, but 
always forgotten or at least shamefully 
neglected by those whose business it was to 
provide it. 

As a result, many .sailors suffered. Ab¬ 
surdity and horror were never far removed 
when men’s lives were at stake. For this 
reason, i^rhaps, Professor Lewis is right 10 
sound didactic. 

Strength through Pawns ? 

Soviet Chess 
By D. J. Richards. 

Oxford University Press. 209 pages. 25s. 

This book is described on the dustcover as 
the only western account of the develop¬ 
ment of Soviet chess, set against its back¬ 
ground of modern Russian history. As such 
it will be of absorbing interest not only to 
chess experts but also to anybody who has 
observed the phenomenon il Soviet chess 
progress in the last two generations. To 
what is this ph^ioinenoa due? Is it simply 
that Russia has a huge population? Is it 


something peculiar to the Slav tempera¬ 
ment? jSrc the long cold winters responsi¬ 
ble ? Why is chess a national game, with 
Soviet grandmasters holding a status 
between that of a football star, a university 
professor or a front-rank musician in this 
country ? Has the communist system or the 
communist ideology anything at all to do 
with it ? 

Mr Richards’s book gives no positive 
answers to these questions. It leaves the 
reader to draw his own conclusions, on the 
basis of a very readable account of the his¬ 
tory of Soviet chess since the Revolution, of 
the stages through which the organisation 
of the game has passed, and of the unchil- 
Icngcd prc-cmineiice which Russia has 
established in international'chess since the 
second world war. 

No doubt chess has been used, like any 
other state-organised activity, as a propa¬ 
ganda weapon, and encouraged for nationa¬ 
listic reasons in order to impress world 
opinion in one somewhat esoteric, but none¬ 
theless widely reputed, cultural field in 
which objective standards of excellence are 
extremely easy to apply. As such, it his 
been an extraordinarily successful excrcis ?, 
and its success has been thoroughly 
deserved. Nobody who has played chess in 
Russia would question the picture which 
Mr Richards presents of the standing, mid¬ 
way between an art and a science, which 
chess has acquired in Russian life. The 
question is whether communist philosophy 
or ideology has any relevance to this, and 
whether, as the Russian authorities appear 
to maintain, chess really helps to make 
men better communists. 

Probably, very Utile. Chessplayers, even 
when their energies and interests are not 
wholly absorbed in their private world (and 
Russia’s leading masters have a wider out¬ 
look and greater interests than their western 
counterparts), are notoriously unpolitical, 
and the pages of Mr Richards’s book pro¬ 
vide from time to time entertaining evidence 
of the struggle which the hierarchy has had 
in inducing some of the Soviet grand¬ 
masters to take seriously the political duties 
of their position. 

Basically, it is money that is responsible 
for the Soviet success, and all credit to the 
regime for thinking chess of sufficient im¬ 
portance to provide it; the western world 
has been much the gainer. In the West, no 
money is to be made from chess audiences 
(as it is in Russia, where large theatres arc 
filled with excited spectators), nor is chess 
supported by the state. Thus the livelihood 
of the chess professional, based on a some^ 
what limited journalistic market, is pre¬ 
carious ; nor does his standing compare with 
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that of his Soviet opposite numbers. But 
now that the Government is beginning to 
give positive encouragement to sport and 
recreationj chess in this country should 
within a generation be able to compete on 
more equal terms with, say, Jugoslavia 
where the regime treats chess with the same 
kind of respect as docs Russia. If that 
happens, it will be a very good thing. Bui 
it will not prove anything particular about 
the mcric.s of the democratic system or the 
western way of life. 

Open Space or Zoo ? 

Treasure of Kenya 

By Malcom MacDonald. Photographs by 
Christina Loke. 

Collim. 284 pages, including plates. 
4 gns. 

Animals in Captivity 
By Philip Street. 

Faber, 231 pages, illustrated. 25s. 

A Hunter’s Story 
By C, J. P. lonides. 

W. H. Allen. 222 pages, illustrated. 30s. 

When Malcolm MacDonald went to Kenya 
in 1963, to replace the former Governor, 
Sir Patrick Renison, negotiations for indc< 
pendcnce were in a delicate condition. It 
fell to him to complete them, to stay on as 
Kenya's first High Commissioner, to see 
Jomo Kenyatta turn from a devil ol dark¬ 
ness into Africa's first elder statesman, to 
watch Kenya emerge as one of the most 
stable of the new African nations, and 
generally to be a great success. Parts of 
this book suggest why. The treasures of 
the title are Kenya's animals—the method 
of displaying them is to face one of Christine 
Loke's superb colour photographs with 
notes on the beast (or bird ; she was, until 
this book, primarily a bird photographer;. 
And it is the notes which give some clue 
to what the man is like. Mr MacDonald 
is not a zoologist, and he is not going to 
make himself look foolish by aping their 
manners. But he had time, after an illness, 
to observe animals all day long, and from 
a privileged position not available to the 
ordinary game watcher; he had also the 
formidable expertise of Kenya's game 
wardens to draw on, probably the most 
e.Kpericnccd and least bigoted men of their 
calling. 

So the manner of writing is deliberately 
artless, shamelessly anthropomorphic, but 
the matter in the notes is expert, with a 
tendency to choose the pictures as much 
to make a point as for their decorative 
value. When Mr MacDonald talks oS, the 
wounds ^ppopotamuses can inflict on each 
other, there, opposite, are two raw 4 >eef, 
yellow-fangcd mouths tearing at each other 
out of the water. The result is immensely 
professional journalism, with the necessary 
homerspun touches to distinguish it from 
tli^, machine-made article. 

his long preface, Mr MacDonald sug¬ 


gests that “ the movement of world opinion, 
including all-important African opinion, in 
favour of preserving Africa’s wild life is 
gaining ground.” Tourist income is the 
bait. Bui how long can expanding, indus¬ 
trialising .‘\frican countries continue to pro¬ 
vide the enormous gracing and hunting 
space these animals need ? Already game 
has to be ^ystcmluiclllly slaughtered to keep 
numbers down 10 what the remaining 
land can support, and this area steadily 
diminishes. Philip Street believes that the 
modern, scientifically run, zoo the last 
refuge for wild species threatened w’ith 
extinction. He points out that many of 
the beast.N now' only Found in tropical 
countries were indigenous in the temperate 
zones of Europe before the farmers drove 
them south into the forests of Africa— 
lions for example, which, he suggests, is 
w'hy lions and a number of other so-called 
tropical beasts can live in northern zoos 
and thrive without special treatment. If 
you agree with him on the desirability and 
the importance of zoos, then the ability to 
breed animals in captivity becomes all- 
imporiant to the survival of a species. Some 
zoos have become so expert that they can 
breed back to species mnv extinct. ’ The 
quagga (an off-beat zebra) has been 
re-created ; so has the original wild horse 
and W'Jld cow ; and a disconcerting feature 
of these back-breeding e.xperiments is how 
few generations are needed to get the 
domestic animal to revert to type. But 
losses remain heavy; zoo-keeping is still a 
largely empirical hit and miss business, as 
the mystery of the Koala bear shews, and 
although Mr Street is frank enough about 
deaths, particularly in the nineteenth- 
century zoos, he gives the impression of 
soft-pedalling the less attractive bits, w'hich 
is something that unrepentant old ivory 
poacher, C. J. P. lonides, never does. Now 
64, partly crippled and more than partly 
deaf, he lives in an aura of respectable 
eccentricity in Newala catching snakes and 
burnishing his reputation as the greatest 
heptologist of them all. 

But this is a relatively recent conversion ; 
the boy lonides poached at home (and 
school) with a sawn-off shot gun; the 
young man poached bigger game with 
bigger guns across India and Africa ; the 
mature lonides mcllow’cd into a game 
warden who shot only rogue lions and 
leopards with a taste for human meat, or 
the rarer beasts of Africa for his—dead— 
collection. The old man shoots no more, 
catches his snakes alive: ”Hunting is a 
stage in man's evolution if he is absorbed in 
wild life. He goes through it and he 
usually grows out of it.... 1 am no longer 
a hunter. 1 have long since sold my guns.” 
This ability to look honestly and with 
pride at a moderately disreputable career 
goes with an astringent contempt for 
the modem tourist-cum-hunter-cum-game- 
watcher ** usually a middle-aged Gouplc> a 
bored wife who mnts to be amused and 
an out-Qf-cemdition husband who wants 
very big trophies but barely able and still 
less prepared to work for them.” An 
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accurate, unkind sketch of the son of 
customers whose ^40 a day is crucial to 
convincing ^rican governments that wild 
game is worth die space it takes up. It is 
not easy to say who is right. 

True Sayings 

What Freud Really Said 
By David Stafford-Ctark. 

.Macdonald (What They Really Said Series). 
264 pages. 18s. 

Whatever views one may hold about 
Freud's theories of neurosis and about 
psychoanalysis, which is at the same time 
a body of psychological theory, a technique 
of investigation and treatment, and a 
cult, it is quite impossible to deny his 
importance. Now that his influence has 
spread so widely we think about people in 
a quite different way ; we look to past 
emotional experience as a cause for their 
present motives and behaviour ; and wc use 
his concepts and his language in ordinary 
conversation. 

But for most of us. and this is probably 
as true of doctors and even of psychiatrists 
as of laymen, the knowledge of what he 
actually said is second or third hand. Many 
people may have read “The Psychopath¬ 
ology of Everyday Life ” and “ The Inter¬ 
pretation of Dreams ” ; some may have read 
“Totem and Taboo” ; but most will have 
read little else and they will have incomplete 
and distorted notions of his theories, even 
though they use his phrases. 

In this book (the first of a new series) Dr 
Stafford-Clark, who must himself have read 
most of the canon, traces the development 
of Freud’s thought step by step and illus¬ 
trates the themes with copious and well 
chosen quotation.s. The book is in no sense 
a biography nor is it a critique. Ernest 
Jones, Dalbicz and Berg have supplied 
those. It is descriptive, lucid, explanatory 
and, despite its brevity, comprehensive. 

We arc in the author’s debt already for 
this volume. We should be even more in¬ 
debted were he able to produce another that 
reconciled Freudian theory with its increas¬ 
ingly fashionable rival, behaviourism: if he 
could make Freud's “Little Hans” shake 
hands with Watson's “ Little Albert.” 


Men Without Machines. By Conic Burland. 
252 pages. 45s. Animal Behaviour. By J. D. 
Carthy. 156 pages'32s. 6d. Treasures oi- 
Yesteroav. By Henry Garnett. 252 pages. 
45s. Man Probes the Universe. By Colin A. 
Ronan. 156 pages. 32s. 6d. Aldus Books, dis¬ 
tributed by W. H. Allen. 

These arc four of the first eight titles in the 
new ** Modern Knowledge ” scries, which the 
publishers say are intended for young students 
at “ O ” and “ A ” level. They arc very fully 
illustrated in colour and black-and-white, with 
plenty of clear diagrams. Anyone wanting to 
know more about archaeology, anthropology or 
astronomy in simple terms would find a lot to 
interest them in both texts and pictures. 
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A Literary Garland 

A Chaplet for Charlotte Yonge 

Edited by Georgina Baltiscombc and 
Marghaniia Laski. 

Cresset Press. 223 pages. 35s. 

Eoiir years ago the Charlotte M. Yonge 
Society “ erupted into life,” in Miss Laski's 
words, when fifteen women decided to 
meet once a quarter and listen to one of 
their number giving a paper on Miss 
Yonge. That there are no male members 
of the society is said to be accidental ; the 
fact remains that Charlotte M. Yonge is 
a woman's novelist through and through. 
This delicious little book contains the 
papers that have so far been given, together 
with genealogical tables of the families in 
Miss Yonge’s novels, five little known 
pieces by her and a bibliography. 

The papers cm, of course, be fully 
appreciated only by admirers of Miss 
Yonge who are as devoted as thL* members 
of the society. They will enjoy, for 
instance. Miss Laski picking over the dates 
in the novels, establishing the characters* 
ages at death or marriage or other crucial 
occurrence ; or Dr Annis Gillie’s diagnoses 
of their illnesses ; or Mrs Batiiscombc’s 
height of imagination, in which she 
recounts the death of the beloved Dr May 
of The Daisy Chain ” (whom Miss 
Yonge herself promised not to kill off) and 
what must have happened to his 
descendants. But all the papers arc worth 
preserving, and they may well gain new 
readers for Miss Yonge as well as enhanc¬ 
ing the delight of her old ones. 

Young Heroes 

Ninclcenth Century Children 

By Gillian Avery. 

Hodder and Stoughton. 260 pages. 35 ®- 

This bo« k was a good idea, but it has not 
quite come off. Miss Avery is well known 
for her children's books, usually set in Vic¬ 
torian England ; here she sets out to dis¬ 
cover the ideals of child behaviour—in 
modern parlance, the image of the child— 
as shown in stories for children wriiicn 
between 1780 and 1900. Many of these 
stories were written by middle class women, 
who were often married (Charlotte M. 
Yonge was a notable exception). Miss Avery 
traces in them the changing attitude to¬ 
wards the child, regarded by the Victorians 
first as a little innocent (Little Lord Faunt- 
Icroy is the supreme example), then as a 
madcap or pickle and lastly, with the publi¬ 
cation of Kenneth Grahame's “ Golden 
. Age,” as a rebel. 1 ‘airy stories, on which 
Angela Bull here contributes two chapters, 
formed a class of their owm, as did the 
stories written for boys by men like Hcniy, 
Marryat and Maync Reid. 

Miss Avery has a great deal of interesting 
points 10 make in her exploration of the 
lives of the young heroes and heroines, and 
ihe illustrationF, uken from Victorian 
boo<s. are excoHenr. But her studv is a bit 
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too discursive to be satisfactory. There arc 
also some omissions. She docs not even 
mention, for insiance. Airs. Henry Wood, 
vho, nearly a hundred years before Spock 
and Bnwlby. made Mrs Channing reject a 
suguesiion of regular whipping to improve 
the yo.ing and say ** It is not exactly strict- 
ness that answers with children, Lady 
.-Ijgusta.” 

But Miss .Avery certainly shows that to¬ 
day's television programmes are nothing in 
tluir alleged horrific effect by comparison 
w.ih the cnicliv and the doiilihcd scenes 
Thar X'iciorian children read about, li would 
he salutary for some of today's Nclf-sclcclcd 
vcnsors to read the passages alluded to in 
this book. 


Supreme Amateur 

Maitland : A CiiiUid Examiuaiioit und 
Asscssweni 

B\ II. \i. Bell. 

Adam and Charles Black. 1 50 pages. 2 IS. 

The list of distinguished lawyers who 
have been unsuccessful candidates for 
the All Souls Readership in English Law is 
a long one. But foremost is the name of 
F. W'. Maitland, to whom the electors in 
] 8S4 preferred Sir Thomas Raleigh. In the 
twenty years which followed Raleigh pub 
lished two brief and forgotten books. AAait- 
land, returning to Cambridge, produced a 
series of historical masterpieces, dazzling 
both in the depth of their erudition and in 
the brilliance of their style, which must 
surely constitute one of the remarkable 
monuments of English scholarship. 

That Maitland stands in the first rank of 
English historians is undoubted. But he 
was also, as the recent volume of Letters 
edited by Mr C H. S. Fifoor shows, an 
exceptionally attractive personality, coura¬ 
geous in the face of mortal illness, gay and 
witty and, what is rare among English 
historians, on the most friendly personal 
terms with his fellc?w academics. (Almost the 
only criticism that can be made of this 
attractively w'riticn assessment of Maitland 
by the late H. E. Bell is that the bi(3graphi- 
cal pages appear to have been written with¬ 
out proper knowledge of Maitland's letters.) 
Maitland was not a narrative historian. His 
specially was the history of institutions 
which, as Stubbs remarked, cannot be 
mastered or even approached without an 
effort. In this field ihc student can admire 
(in Fisher’s phrase) “ The union of high 
speculative power with exact and compre¬ 
hensive knowledge of detail.” All this was 
attained by a practising Chancery barrister 
who taught himself German and palaeo¬ 
graphy in order to master the Yearbooks 
and Plea Rolls c*f mediaeval England. 

Like most of rh.: great Victorians, Mait¬ 
land wuF a gifted amateur who would have 
had a certain contempt for the over-devel¬ 
oped specialisation of graduate studies 
today. He would have quoted with approval 
Smbbs’*- impatience with those who pleaded 


difficulty in reading charters: *^Five min¬ 
utes would suffice for mastering the writing, 
if you would only take the trouble to apply 
your minds to it.” Maitland not merely 
discovered the facts for himself i at the same 
time he devised techniques for their inter¬ 
pretation as he wTotc. It was characteristic 
him tltat he should have constructed quite 
incidcnially a grammar of mediaeval French 
for those who wished to read the Yearbooks. 
On the whole his work has stood up remark¬ 
ably well to ihe criticisms of later historians 
on Domesday Bmik and the origins of Parlia¬ 
ment. He may be faulted on points of detail, 
but his critics have had to work with the 
weapons which he himself forged. Each 
generalinn will interpret .Maitland for itself, 
but in our ow'n days this volume is likely 
to be definitive—though it is a pity that .Mr 
Bell w'as nni a lawyer and so unablo to give 
an adequate account of Maitland's brilliant 
lectures on Equity, which are still studied by 
Miidents at the Chancery Bar. 

Novelist of the Home 

Airs Gaskcll: The Basis for Rcasscssmttit 
By Edgar Wright. 

Oxford University Press. 299 pages. 42s. 

On the jacket of this book, and also as 
frontispiece, George Richmond's portrait 
of Mrs (laskcll is reproduced. It is a face 
that inspires trust and liking; not strictly 
hcaiiiiful, perhaps, but very comely, with 
wide-set eyes, a serene brow and firm 
mouth. Intelligence and sympathy shine 
from this countenance, though the portrait 
scarcely conveys the humour that vi^as one 
of Mrs Cjaskcll’s pleasantest attributes. 

Dr Wright suggests that critics have 
tended to patronise Mrs Gaskcll, just be¬ 
cause she was so womanly and so good and 
so lacking in eccentricity. “ The stereo¬ 
type of the moderately cultivated amateur 
with ... a talent for story-telling ” has, he 
thinks, hindered a just appreciation of Mrs 
Gaskcll's worth as a novelist. In this book 
he has undertaken a thorough, if somewhat 
pedestrian, survey of her eight principal 
novels. He considers how her biography 
of Charlotte Brontd relates to her achieve¬ 
ment as a writer of fiction, and he deals 
with some of the many talcs she published. 
Without making extravagant claims for her 
genius, l>r Wright succeeds in establishing 
her as a serious novelist, who found her 
truest vein after a series of experiments. 
He regards as her best work the domestic 
novels that belong to her final phase ; 
“ Wives and Daughters,” her masterpiece, 
she did not live to finish. 

On the strength of her earlier novels, 
“ Mary Barton ” and “ North and South,” 
Mrs Gaskell has often been described as a 
social novelist, for in these two books she 
is concerned with the conflicts she had her¬ 
self observed in Manchester during the 
intensely disturbed years of the mid- 
century. “ Oanford ” has therefore looked 
like a rather sentimental retreat into an 
idyllic past. Dr Wright, however, points 
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out that troni first to last Mrs Gaskell care¬ 
fully relates the personal relationships of 
her characters to the whole social structure 
that sustains them. He interprets the 
phrase “ social novelist ” in a sense wde 
enough to include all her works. C<ertainly 
Mrs Gaskelh though she wrmc with indig¬ 
nant compassion of the suHcrings of victims 
of social injustice, was not a political 
reformer; her solutions are sometimes 
romantic evasions, and she did not have 
much grasp of economic issues. The purely 
domestic was the province in which she 
moved most happily and with the greatest 
assurance. 

Reappraisals and centenaries tend to 
coincide, and it is just a hundred years 
since Mrs Gaskell died, at the age of fifty- 
five. Her books are still delightfully read¬ 
able and interesting, and it is to be hoped 
that as a result of Dr Wright's study, more 
people will be encouraged to discover them. 
For students of the mid-Victorian novel. 
Dr Wright has appended the original rough 
sketch of “ Mary BariiJU,” a chronological 
list of the writings of Mrs Gaskell, and a 
good bibliography. 

A Classic View 

Classical Political llconomy and 

Colonies 

By Donald Winch. 

6'. Dell fur the London School of Econo¬ 
mics. 190 pages. 30s. 

Dr Winch has written a quiet, careful, judi¬ 
cious and scholarly study of the c)pinions 
about the colonies of the classical political 
economists. He gives much space to Smith, 
Bcntham, Ricardo and the Mills, but spends 
a considcruble time on that desperado 
Edward Gibbon Wakefield, who emerges 
from the examination with more credit than 
he has sometimes received in the past. The 
style is lucid and modest. Massive conclu¬ 
sions arc not attempted, but one has the 
aimfortablc feeling that, after having read 
Winch, one will not have to read other 
people, except the classics themselves. 

Although the subject might seem some¬ 
what confined, it is in fact very wide. As 
in other spheres, one can see the classical 
economists concerning themselves, not 
solely with economic models, but with de¬ 
fence, the organisation of society and the 
best forms of politics as well, llie bundle 
of interests that was most obvious in John 
Stuart Mill was reprcxiuced in the others, 
including McCulloch and Torrens. Wake¬ 
field, in spite of his acute observations on a 
great many matters (including the economic 
history of the United States, on which Dr 
Winch gives him high marks), is seen to be 
much more of a publicist than a student, 
and to be mainly ccmccmed to put a case. 
The student and propagandist arc at war 
in him : the comparison with J. S. Mill (of 
which Dr Winch might have made more) is 
highly instructive. On the striedy economic 
side. Dr Winch brings out a good many 
new aspects; the classical economists were, 
after all, basicallv concerned with questions 


of economic growth when they argued about 
colonial development, and there are useful 
applications even now of what they had to 
say. 

Out of the innumerable Bentham boxes 
at University College, London, Dr Winch 
has fished the fact that Bcntham wanted 
the new colony of South Australia called 
Liberia. The spectacle of the first families 
of Adelaide disputing the right to this name 
with those of Monrovia is one that history 
should have allowed us to see. 

ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 

Gri-at Famit.y Collfctions. Edited by 
Douglas C'oopcr. Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 
304 pages, including pLates. 6 gns. (5 gns, 
iiiuti December 31st.) 

Art historians have combined to describe 
u do/cn great European private collections, 
none the taste of any one man, all the legacies 
of generations, all mixtures of art treasures 
of different kinds. England is represented by 
the Doeondiire, Spencer and Cholmondelcy 
lollcfiions ; how fantastic the latter would 
be if it included all Sir Robert Walpole’s 
assemblv of paintings instead of only the 
family poriruils that were not included in the 
sale to Russia. The book is sumpuiously 
ilhisirutcd and presented. 

Euroi*ean Saii.PTUiu- from Romanesque to 
Rodin. By H. D. Molcsworth in collabora¬ 
tion with P. Cannon BrcK>ke.s. Thames and 
Hudson. 288 pages, including 276 plates. 
33 s. cloth bound, i8s. paperbouncl. 

This is a short but quite thought-provoking 
inircxiiicti(»n to sculpture trends in Europe 
over seven centuries \ it is most readable in 
the sections on Romane.sque and early Gothic 
carvings, least satisfactory in the section on 
Italian sculpture, which attempts too much 
in the space allotted. Nearly three hundred 
photographs illustrate the themes. 

Great Houses of Britain. By Nigel Nicol¬ 
son. (Photographs by Kerry Dundas.) 
Weidenfeld and Nicohon. 288 i^ges, includ¬ 
ing plates. 6 gns. (5 gns. until December 

31st) 

'riiiny-ninc of them are here, from the 
grand palaces of Chatsworth and Blenheim 
to the less well-known such as that reticent 
small Restoration house in Kent—Groom- 
bridge Place — Warwickshire’s romantic 
manor Compton Wynyaies and Lincoln¬ 
shire’s friendly Belton I louse from the age 
of Wren: each is described briefly but 
engagingly by the owner of Sissinghurst 
Castle and superbly photographed. 'I*hc 
bcKik has no great theme but is an interesting 
record. 

F'oundations of Chinese Art: From 
Neolithic Pottery to Modem Architecture. 
By William Willetts. Thames and Hudson, 
456 pages, including 322 plates. 8 gns. 

In the last fifty years, with what Mr 
Willetts describes as “ increasing momen¬ 
tum,*’ archaeologists have unearthed skeletal 
and other material remains of prehistoric man 
frt^m almost every region of China. In the 
last ten years alone, so swift has been the 
advance ol archaeological discovery that 
theories about some art-forms have com¬ 
pletely changed. Mysteries remain. Nobody 
knows for sure, for instance, the origin of 
the Chinese written language or whether the 
basic knowledge of br^xe-casting came from 
the west. But an immense structure of 
understanding has been built up. 
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This book is a splendidly illustrated, new 
and revised version of a 1958 Penguin edition. 
From neolithic pots to Pang’s present-day 
architecture, Cldna’s artistic achievements 
are described at the height of their expression. 
For each of the main phases of Chinese his¬ 
tory there is a “most characteristic’* art- 
form ; in the case of the period 1500-500 BC, 
for instance, it was bronze. In their historical 
context Mr Willetts, now curator of the 
Museum of Ans at Singapore University, 
describes eight art-forms in a scholarly, but 
thoroughly illuminating, fashion. 

The Dark Ages. Edited by David Talbot 
Rice. Thames and Hudson, 360 pages, 
including plates. 8 gns. 

This is the fourth volume in the series of 
visual Ustory begun in 1961 with the “ Dawn 
of Civilisation.” It covers the shaping of 
European civilisation from 400 to iioo, study¬ 
ing the influence that was exercised by 
regions to the east, especially Syria. The 
illustrative sections are superb, and the 
repetition of the text in these, which was 
irritating in the first volume, seems to have 
been largely eliminated. 

The Connoisseur Year Book, 1966. Edited 
by Alan Osborne, Ehury Press, distributed 
by Michael Joseph. 145 pages, including 
plates. 50s. 

Not a cheap book but a good Christmas 
browser. Reviews of last year's activities— 
the trafiic in works of art, the main acquisi¬ 
tions of public galleries, a list of ndw art 
books, a look at some flnds in the London 
sates rooms—are useful features of this 
annual. Special articles include out of the 
way subjects such as Ethiopian art and 
Chinese Swatow ware: of particular interest 
is one on the new Israel national museum. 

The Artist and the Nude: An Anthology 
of Drawings. Edited by Mervyn Levy. 
Barrie and RockclijJ. 155 pages, including 
plates. 50s. 

Drawings of nudes, or partial nudes, by 
artists from Hogarth to pop painters are illus¬ 
trated here following a short informal text 
by a contemporary of Ruskin Spear interlaced 
with reproductions from Picasso’s celebrated 
“ Artist and Model ” series. A study by Paul 
Klee will steal the show for some readers. 


OTHER BOOKS 

French Provincial Cooking. ( 2 nd edition.) 
By Elizabeth David. Michael Joseph, 519 
pages. 63 s. 

TtiE Guinness Book of Rf.cord.s. Compiled 
by Norris and Ross MeWhirter. Guinness 
Superlatives, 336 pages. 15 s. 

Guu.iver’$ Travels. By Jonathan Swift. 
(Edited and introduced by Louis A. Landa.) 
Methuen. 286 pages. 16 s. 

The Oxford Chekhov, Volume VIII: Stories, 
189 ^- 1897 . Translated and edited by Ronald 
Ilinglcy. Oxford University Press. 339 pages. 
35 s. 

Other Worlds: The Czimical History of the 
States and Empires of the Moon and the Sun. 
By Cyrano dc Bergerac. (Translated and intro¬ 
duced,by Geoffrey Strachan.) Oxford Unitter- 
shy Press. (Oxford Library of French Classics.) 
24 S pages. 30 s. 
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ADJUST! 

With JGC contributing, Japan became the world's third 
largest producer of petrochemicals in just 10 years. JGC 
designed and constructed 40'f of Japan's petrochemical 
processing facilities, including 12 of 13 extraction units 
for petroleum derived aromatics and 10 of 18 naphtha 
cracking units-. Recently we delivered Japan’s first two 
Shell sulfolane units. A third is now under construction. 
(We might also mention that JGC is responsible for 60‘: 
of the petroleum refining faciiities in Japan. And we were 
the first engineering firm to export complete refineries to 
Latin America.) ■ Forty years of engineering experience 
qualify JGC as a logical first choice when you plan to 
adjust your plant's processing capability, or need one- 
contract delivery of a complete plant--guaranteed on 
time,, on specification and within the budget. ■ 1000 
engineers in design and construction of oil refineries, 
petrochemicals, coal tar, natural gas chemical, fats and 
oils, fertilizer, synthetic resins, and other chemical plants. 


Plant Provider to the World 



ri'i^Mieeib & Constructors 

JAPAN eASOLINB C 0 .. 1 .Ta. 

New Ohtetnachi BiiJg., Chiyot^u ku. Tokyo, Japan 
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J,ipi.ir‘.. imj)orts*«'>'p«)‘i ‘ in Miillion(> of 


How to buy and sell in the 
billion dollar Japanese market 

Oik- way is lu opDii >‘uur own otlicc. in 'Tokyo sla[lcd 
with over o,U00 experls on Japan’s induslrios, com¬ 
merce and foreign trade. In effect this is what you get 
when >ou deal with Japans largest general trading 
cumpgny, Mitsubishi Shoji of Tokyo. From its hc-jnl 
ofiicc with 100 Ijranches and associates ihroughoiil the 
woiiil, MitsulVislii Shoji helped over 7.000 overseas 
firms do Jh 1 / 00,000,000 worth of import exiwrl business 
in Japan last year. Mitsubishi Shoji Itandlcseverything 
from consumer goods to heavy industrial equipment. 
Long association with other Mitsubishi enterprises (40 
of Japan’s largest corporations) gives you a priceless 
advantage wlien either buying or selling in the Japa¬ 
nese market. Put Mitsubishi Shoji's proven ability tti 
Work for vour firm. For complete information write to; 

A 

General Importers & Exporters 

MITSUBISHI SHOJI KAISHA, LTD. 

Nui 0 fflct: Marunuuchi. Tokyo, Japan 
UMm Braicb; Bow Beils House, Bread Street, London. E.C .4 

ItvMSMS Traiit Networh: DijfDSukiorf, IKiiiiLiiif ai.,, i.iikniu, <1, 
Broijid'i, Bii'I'l.'M f si ..ikI is oUi*-: i. .. »'I‘ 
ciii«s arouiui the v.'orid 
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Opportunity Knocks 

The Prices and Incomes Board wants the currently in ” 

concept of opportunity cost plus DCF to be applied to new investment in 

the nationalised industries. Which is not a bad idea 


S OME members of the Government^ and some members of 
the Treasury and die nationalised industries too, are 
going to say that the Prices and Incomes Board was exceeding 
its duties by soggesting how the nationalised industries ought 
to be nm. Its brief» In this instanoe» was to recommend 
whether certain gas and electricity prices in certain districts 
ought to go up (the pros and cons of which are discussed 
in detail on page 1437), but in its most perceptive report yet 
the board reused to be used as a rubber stamp returning a 
simple yea or nay. It jibbed at judging the case for higher 
fuel prices on the simple merits of whether running costs had 
risen sufTiciently to justify them, which is no doubt what the 
fuel industries and the Government would have liked. If, 
said Mr Aubrey Jones and his colleagues, the gas and electricity 
industries persist in budgeting for too low a rate of return on 
their new investment, they are bound to over*stimutate 
demand and ultimately run inio the sort of trouble in meeting 
the earnings targets agreed with the Government that has led 
to the present flood of requests for higher prices. 

This amounts to a direct criticism of the present method 
of Treasury control over the nationalised industries, with 
which some of the more forward-looking and less law-abiding 
members of the Treasury would almost certainly agree. Earn¬ 
ings targets, expressed u return (usually between 10 to 12 
per cent for the more prosperous, before depreciation) on 
capital employed, were introduced five years ago as a check on 
management efficiency. As the industries themselves proposed 
their individual targets, it looked reasonable to assume that 
something had gone rather wrong if they fell seriously behind. 
But in the light of hindsight, a simple, global target is begin¬ 
ning to look naive. In heavily capitalised industries like fuel (or 
air transport), demanding the same rate of return on old and 
new capital is going to produce precisely the situation in which 
new investment is earning a great deal less than it should. 
And when the calculations are done on the gilt-edged rates of 
interest at which the nadonaUsed industries get their money 
from the Treasury, this in a. ^ipital’Short market makes the 
shortage that much more acimL 
One way of checking the rate of public investment could be 
CO make. 1^ nadonali^ induitriet coat thetf capital at what 
they might have to pay for it in the open market, which is 
whet makes the board*i suggesdoo particularly attraedve so 
the Govemment at this dme. Assuming they ranked as cop 
class industrial borrowers, this mi^ be perhaps li per cent. 


perhaps 2 per cent above what they have to pay the Tieasury ; 
it would in practice mean that the nadonalised industries were 
applying a higher investment target to new investment than 
to what waa already under the bridge. And in some cases— 
hydro projects in Scotland, for example—this stricter criterion 
would show up a number of schemes as sknply not worth 
while. This k the concept of opportunity cost; what 
would other people pay for the money if they could get their 
hands on it. Combined with an impassioned [dea for the wider 
use of dtacounted cash flow techniquea—which, incidencsliyi 
the Central Electricity Generating' Board is idready using, 
along with a sophisticated concept of opportunity cost—this 
is the Prices and Incomes Board's formula for more sensibly 
run nadonaUsed industries. 

It is a concept for better run industry generally that 
Professor Merrett has been preaching for years, it has been 
followed by the more aevanUgarde accountants in big com¬ 
panies for quite some time and become fashionable outside 
this charmed circle only within the past eighteen months. But 
to some nationalised hoards it is still all mumbo-jumbo. And 
it could put certain ministers in a fix. In electricity, for 
example, such an overwhelming proporuon of capital is old, 
rather than new, that it is a nice point whether insistence on 
a higher rate of return for the new is going to make any 
perceptible difference to the out-turn when all the results 
have been summed up. Some new CEGB projects, some new 
transmission schemes might look marginally less attraedve 
than they do now. But radical changes in investment plans, 
a significant cut-back in investment, a tougher pricing policy ? 
Hardly. The Prices and Incomes Board was only discussing 
two fuel industries. But suppose the Treasury were to apply 
the rule to the airlines, which replace a large part of their 
capital, their fleets, once a decade. The full force of the oppor¬ 
tunity cost concept would fall on them with a vengeance. If 
the Ctovernmcm eventually takes an equity share in the air¬ 
craft manufacturers, this under the circumstances may be a 
lesser incendve to efficiency than working, like other 
nationalised industries, to an earnings target. It wonderfully 
clears the mind. And sceptics may laugh, but the concept of 
nationalised industries is profit earners rather than j^nsioners 
has, slowly, been getting results. A few years ago, such i 
suggestion from the Prices and Jncoqics Board would vhave 
^ been inconceivable. And idea of k gettuig silf^rt itom 
within the Treasury, more inconceivable sdlL 
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The Anchovy Crisis 

It’s fish versus fowl and both against the 
ocean in Peru’s biggest foreign 
eschange industry. The United Nations 
is keeping an anxious eye, 

T he Humboldt, or Peru, current, as even Friedrich 
Heinrich Al^ander von Humboldt preferred to call it, 
passes over the richest known fishing bank on earth. Twenty 
per cent of the world's catch is taken along a 1,500-mile 
stretch of coast bordering northern Chile, Peru and southern 
Ecuador; but even now 16 to 20 million guano birds and 
hordes of predatory fish patrolling the outer edges of the 
cold current are able to live comfortably on ihe rolling schools 
of anchovy. 

If, in this case, there seems no limit to Nature's abundance, 
the limit of man's ability to exploit the anchovy profiubly in 
the form of fish-meal and fish-oil has been nearly reached. 
Since the fishing boom started in western South America 
seven years ago, conservationists have been trying to protect 
the fish, as well as the guano birds, whose droppings, as every 
schoolboy knows, produce thousands of tons of fertiliser on 
the 40-odd coastal islands of Peru. Now, the conservationists 
have added a far less resourceful species to their list, one 
trusts still in good time. 

Six or seven years ago a fishing vessel out of CaUao with 
a holding capacity of no more than 50 or 60 tons could seine 
15,000 tons of anchovy a year. Now a vessel with almost 
three times that capacity is lucky to fish 6,000 tons a year, and 
generally brings in about half that. According to one econo¬ 
mist working for the Peruvian Sea Institute, a scientific re¬ 
search centre set up by the United Nations Special Fund and 
organised by its Food and Agriculture Organisation, the hold¬ 
ing capacity of Peru's fishing vessels increased by more than 
90 per cent between 1962 and 1964, while the total landings 
went up about 40 per cent. 

In the meantime, the industry has other worries. As a 
UN marine biologist explained, ** fisheries based on a single 
species—^and in Peru almost 98 per cent of the total catch 
IS anchovy—are in a delicate position even when most pros¬ 
perous, sometimes especially then." The guano birds provide 
a revealing analogy, possibly because they have been in the 
' same line of endeavour for a much longer time. Throughout 
the year, but especially during the summer months of Decem¬ 
ber, January and February, cormorants, gannets and pelicans 
appear like storm clouds in the austral sky looking for schools 
of ;mchovy. It is probable that they consume at least 2I mil¬ 
lion tons of fish a year, worth more than $50 million at current 
prices. But periodically, at no set time, millions of them 
fall into the sea and are washed up on the beaches, where 
they die of starvation because the fish have disappeared. As 
the birds live almost wholly on the anchovy, their experience 
would appear to be instructive. 

The last year of great crisis for the sea-birds was 1957-5S, 
before the fish-meal factories moved into high gear—reck- 





less overdrive which increased fish landings in western South 
America, and particularly in Peru, by more than ten times 
at the end of 1964, making Peru the most successful fishing 
nation on earth. It is believed that nearly 20 million out of 
a total population of 27 million birds died for lack of food. 
Similar disasters had occurred in 1941, in 1925-26 and in 
1891, with minor crisis years interspersed in between. 

The UN institute in Peru was set up in i960; those in 
Chile and Ecuador somewhat later. Scientists from all three 
institutions set out to explain exactly what had been happen¬ 
ing. The Peru current is part of the eastward movement 
of water in the south Pacific which divides at the island of 
Chilo in southern Chile, sending one branch south through 
the Drake straits and into the Atlantic and another branch 
north along the coast of Chile and Peru until it moves out 
to sea again at the latitude of the Ecuadorian Galapagos in a 
persistently circular motion like water going down the drain 
of a gigantic bathtub. 

El Nino, Deadly Warm 

Although this phenomenon is known elsewhere, generally 
off the west coasts of continents, its effects are particularly 
dramatic off Chile and Peru. The submarine continental shelf 
of western South America is sharply varied and twisted, as 
is die land rising immediately into the Andes. There are 
many deep canyons in the shelf, extending all the way to the 
ocean floor; of the 23 known ocean trenches, 18 are in the 
Pacific. With the aid of the counter-clockwise current, this 
formation creates a tremendous upswelling of deep ocean 
waters heavily charged with carbon, nitrogen, phosphorous, 
sulphur, ammonium and manganese. Then, within the first 
100 feet of depth near the coast—in cool, rich waters— 
plankton flowers in the dim light, anchovy feed on the 
gelatinous green vegetable and in the top 30 feet cormorants 
and gannets and nylon purse-seines slice through the schools 
with their greedy mouths wide open. The anchovy, the 
herring, the sardine and a fev:* other pelagic fish are the only 
creatures that feed on this primary materia) ai^. they are the 
sea's flashing currency. 

From time to time, however, a deadly warm current espe¬ 
cially poor in nutritive salts invades the cooler southern 
waters off Peru and Chile. It is bitter-sweetly named El Nino 
after the Christ Child because it comes around Christmas 
time. To a certain extent, the warm current is always press- 
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ing down—every two or three years quite strongly (as it 
appears to be doing this year). The true El Nii&o, however, 
persists through the peak fishing months of the South Ameri¬ 
can summer until at times the waters stink of hydrogen 
sulphide and seem to be rotting. Then, also, torrential rains 
and northwest winds lash the normally placid, rainless coast. 

But the economies of primary species in the sea have im¬ 
mense reserves. Only lo per cent of the plankton that flowers 
is ever eaten. Fecundity is awesome. The sea-hare, for 
instance, is known to produce about 500 million eggs a year. 
Even the cormorants and the gannets and the less numerous 
pelicans recreated most of their 20 million lost brothers within 
five years after the 1957-58 El Nino. Human economics are 
seldom as resilient. Fish-meal has become Peru's biggest 
earner of foreign exchange, amounting to $150-175 million 
a year. Any serious threat to the an^novy would be felt 
immediately, and not only in Uma. 

The last time the industry weathered an El Nino year it 
was less than a tenth of its present si/c and the profits earned 
by each boat were comfortably high. When and if another 
such year comes, the consequences arc bound to be much 
more grave. Tlic industry has become extremely important 
even to Chile, where nearly u million tons are caught a year. 

Oddly, though the experts now agree that the limit of the 
catch has been reached, they arc not too impressed by the 
myth of man's ruthless domination of Nature here in the 
endlessly generating sea. The fish, they say, will survive. 
So will the birds. So will even the men, if they live within 
the sea's laws. 

In any case, as neither Peru nor Chile could now do with¬ 
out its anchovy industry very easily, it is difficult to undcr- 
.stand why large fisheries have not sprung up on this coast 
long ago. One reason, in Peru, was the opposition of the 
Compania Administradora del Guano. Pro-guano sentiment 
has always been very strong there ; the islands with their birds 
have been protected since the days of the plumed Incas. 
Carved wooden Inca spades arc still occasionally dug up 
during guano harvests and the ever-present birds are a visible 
link with the nation's past. Furthermore, guano had 
long been used by the Peruvian government as a means of 
subsidising the country's agriculture (shares in the company 
had also been used to subsidise Peruvian politicians). Fit¬ 
tingly, lish-meal both looks and smells like guano, though 
it is coarser and has a less delicate odour. Of course, guano 
is fundamcnlully much difl'erent, being in effect one link 
further along on the food-chain, but it was naturally assumed 
that the more fish-meal was manufactured the less guano 
there would be. In the curly days both products .sold for 
about the same amount per ton, but even here the birds 
appeared to be at a disadvantage. On the luckier islands they 
may produce one ton of gtiano to 8 tons of fish. The ratio 
of fish-meal to lish is an ominously competitive i to 6. 

The decisive moment in the growth of the fish-meal in¬ 
dustry in Peru came in 1952, when the pilchard fisheries in 
California collapsed, probably because of over-fishing. Fish¬ 
meal manufacturers there noted that in Peru the guano birds 
consumed five or six times as many fish in the Peru current 
as had ever been found in the California current. Later, ihe^ 
UN experts were to point out that resources of fish cannot 
be estimated as ilic resources of a mine might be. Up to a 
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point, at least, the more fish taken out of highly nutritive 
waters the more room there will be for new fish and the only 
change to be expected in the sea's ecology is a somewhat 
greater drain on the vast resources of plankton. 

After 1952, entire factories were shipped down piece by 
piece from California. When a government decree tried to 
limit the size of the industry in Peru, attorney for the manu¬ 
facturers attacked the decree on the grounds that an article 
of the Constitution guaranteed freedom of enterprise. Then 
the Japanese, on whom the cry of free enterprise appears to 
react like the smell of bloody water on sharks, began offering 
their nylon nets at up to $12,000 with 18 months to pay. 
Thereupon, some scrutable Norwegians upped the credit to 
two years. This was marvellously convenient for a country 
which had a lot of fish but little capital. As a result, by 
the end of 1964, fish landings in Peru were a shade over 
9 million tons and fish-meal production had topped 1 \ million 
tons. Because of oceanic conditions landings this year will 
probably not reach 7 million tons. But, even so, Peru's off- 
.shorc waters arc now worth more than much of its land. 

Big Business and Risky Business 

Since the legendary voyage of Topa Inca in the western 
Pacific, probably 10 the Galapagos islands but perhaps further, 
Peru has claimed a large part of these waters for itselfv With 
the catch-per-boat falling, historical titles became practical. 
It is Peru which insists on the 200-mile limit to its territorial 
waters as a conservationist measure. The limit embarrasses 
Chile—which supports it, nevertheless—and positively hinders 
Ecuador, which might otherwise be able to gel at some of 
the anchovy. In fact, all three countries arc only really 
zealous about protecting their territorial waters from each 
other. North Americans, for instance, are treated leniently, 
especially if they represent companies which have subsidiary 
branches in the country concerned. 

Foreign investment in South American fisheries is no 
longer almost entirely Anglo-North American, nor arc the 
sales confined to North America. European capital is moving 
in fast and European clients for fish-meal arc bidding up the 
prices. In Chile, which has a much more diversified fishery 
than Peru, less than a fifth of the $80 million fishing industry 
is foreign owned. In Peru, probably one-half of the fishery 
is in foreign hands and foreign investment is increasing. 
Even in Ecuador the tuna fishery is under the direction of 
foreigners and probably more than half of the nominally 
nationalised shrimp industry as well. 

For the moment this situation has not much importance, 
but if one or two serious crisis years hit the industry, the 
ownership pattern, especially in Peru, is likely to change 
radically. Perhaps one-third of the fish-meal plants” in Peru 
and most of those in Chile are now in considerable financial 
trouble. 

Thanks to the anchovy, these countries have been receiving 
injections of foreign exchange on a scale they hardly dreamed 
of ten years ago. They arc in a position similar to that of 
small slates suddenly set afloat on rich pools of oil. The 
comparison is not quite exact. Dr Humboldt's current is 
more than a nearly inexhaustible source of wealth ; it is also 
a dangerous vein of life. 
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ITAUAN INDUSTRY 

More Mergers to Come ? 


Milan 

TALIAN industry is on the move. The 
merger between Edison and Montecatini 
is the biggest in the country’s financia] his¬ 
tory and gives birth to a new giant in 
Europe. Broadly speaking, the merger 
means Edison money (with the state paying 
huge sums every year as nationalisation in¬ 
demnities) and Montecatini knowhow. 

Signor Giorgio Valerio, Edison chairman, 
an aloof and shy man of austerely conser¬ 
vative convictions, was for a lime a favour¬ 
ite target among Milan industrialists for the 
c'entre-left government in Rome. Defeated 
in his battle to avoid nationalisation, he has 
been very bitter against the nationaliscrs 
ever since—and also against fellow tycoons 
who were allegedly supporting the centre- 
left. Amongst these, oddly enough, is Carlo 
Faina, Montecatini chairman. Few people 
think* that the merger was Faina's idea. 
There are rumours that negotiations were 
nearly completed without his knowledge. 

The government, on the other hand, 
seems to have encouraged the deal through 
the state-owned IRl, which is one of Monte- 
catini's main shareholders with a 6 per clmu 
participation, and through Mediobanca, one 
of IRl’s banks. This is rather strange, con¬ 
sidering the old enmity between govern¬ 
ment and Edison. Perhaps national econo¬ 
mic advantage has prevailed over political 
considerations. It is also possible that Edi¬ 
son has promised to operate in the frame¬ 
work of the national five-year plan and to 
tone down its opposition to the centre-left. 
Guido Carli, the widely trusted governor 
of the Bank of Italy, is also said to have 
favoured the merger, seeing in it the sparkle 
which can give confidence to investors and 
quicken the pace of Italian recovery. The 
news of the deal has been received very well 
in financial quarters and made the Moro 
government more popular. All this may 
herald a new era of more relaxed relations 
between government and business. Appoint¬ 
ment of Signor Angelo Costa as Coniindus- 
tria’s chairman next February, though not 
yet officially announced, is another pointer 
in this.direction. Costa’s previous chair¬ 
manship, after the war, meant peaceful co¬ 
existence between business and politics. 

Cheers on the Bourse 

HK merger news gave the Milan bourse 
its most hectic lime since the i960 
boom. Take-over fever, which the London 
market has been taking calmly enough over 
the past weeks, is something new to the 
Italian investor because until recently take¬ 


overs were almost taxed out of existence by 
anti-monopoly legislation. A recent change 
in the law was designed to encourage the 
formation of larger units, and it seems cer¬ 
tain that the Edison/Montecatini affair is 
the forerunner of further mergers. This 
lime the lic-up (unlike Britain’s ICI-Court- 
aulds affair) has gone through quietly and 
both sides seem happy although the merger 
terms favour Edison, whose shares jumped 
on the news, while Montecatini's fell. But 
over the week Montecatini had moved up 
70 lire to 1800 (against a 1965 low of 
1391): while Edison was up 300 lire to 
2792. A newly formed company will offer 
13 shares fur 10 Montecatini and 20 
shares for every 10 Edison shares. The 
merger seems to have been engineered by 
the big shareholders—the State-owned cor¬ 
porations, the Fiat interests, Pirelli and two 
private shareholder groups under Signor 
Pesenti, the cement magnate, and the Crespi 
family whose Conicrc Della Sera w'as the 
only paper to run the merger story as an 
accomplished fact on Thursday morning. 
All the parties in this financially incestuous 
maze seem satisfied; another happy on¬ 
looker is likely to be the Vatican, with which 
many of the parties concerned have dose 
ties. 

Edison was an electric utility company 
until nationalisation in 1962; since then it 
has diversified into chemicals with consider¬ 
able success and it still has 400 billion lire, 
nearly {,2^0 million, to come from the gov¬ 
ernment as compensation. The merger is 
in effect a take-over by Edison. Montecatini 
has had to be rescued twice already from 
financial trouble, once by Shell, which injec¬ 
ted cash into a jointly owned company, 
“ Monteshell,” and once by Sade, another 
cash-rich former electric power company, 
which was taken over. Montecatini’s ill- 
judged investment projects arc still a waste¬ 
ful drain on liquidity, and Edison’s cash will 
be ineffectual if better management is not 
introduced with ruthless integration. 

If these conditions arc fulfilled, and there 
is little point in the merger if they arc not, 
the new group will be a powerful unit in the 
common market, controlling nearly 15 per 
cent of total chemical production ; its sales 
million pul it just ahead of the 
American Dow Chemical and just behind 
the German Bayer (£500 million) in order 
of size ; measured beside Britain’s ICl (£7^0 
million) it is still small, but with 75 per 
cent qH Italy’s chemical output under 
its control it dwarfs the rest of the 
Italian chemical industry. Further inte¬ 


gration in the industry is cs.scntia] and 
the state-owned ENI, which is undoubtedly 
worried about the appearance of so power¬ 
ful a rival in a competitive market, may well 
take the initiative. 

Fiat is Not for Sale ... 

T he biggest Italian company financially 
until this merger was Fiat; and it too is 
said to be looking for a partner. Dr Vit- 
toria Valletta, the octogenarian chairman of 
Fiat, has again denied, for the second time 
in a couple of months, rumours of a deal 
with Cieneral Motors. The second denial 
was even firmer; it said never.” But all 
the problems of American competition for 
European manufacturers in an integrated 
continental market remain. Some people 
at Fiat, around deputy-chairman and main 
shareholder Gianni Agnelli, believe that 
such problems must be faced urgently. 
There is not a second motor company of 
any size available in Italy for a purely 
national merger, comparable to the Edison- 
Montocatini one, and proposals for Euro¬ 
pean agreements by Valletta have been 
lumcd down by the other car manufac¬ 
turers in Europe. At Detroit, General 
Motors officials have said that they know of 
no negotiations with Fiat, and an official 
added, as an afterthought, that GM is of 
course interested in Europe, and Fiat wc^iild 
he the only motor company in Italy w<^rth 

having. But Fiat is not for sale. 

* 

Away from the supercharged atmosphere 
of Turin the take-over seems the unlikcliesi 
rumour of the year; General Motors always 
takes a 100 per cent control of any busi¬ 
ness; the Italian government would never 
allow Fiat to be taken over in this wav. The 
most probable origin of the rumours is 
Signor Agnelli’s desire to get Fiat moving 
as a European, rather than a purely Italian, 
business, by implying that in the absence of 
a giant European combine lethargic Fiat is 
a sitting duck for take-over. 

KHODHSIA—I 

Oil Leaks are Refined 

F rom Saturday Iasi week, the British 
Government forbade the import of oil 
into its colony of Rhodesia and forbade 
British subjects to carry oil for Rhodesia's 
use. Shell obediently turned round a tanker; 
the Americans and Italians promised sup¬ 
port. With I'rcnch support too—General 
dc Gaulle is now anxious to keep friends in 
black Africa—the real possibility that the 
Compagnic Fran^aisc dcs Pdtroles might 
run oil through has also disappeared. What 
is left is the possibility that odd tanker-loads 
of crude might be run into Bcira—impos- 
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siblc to stop without a blockade—and that 
a trade will develop in refined products. 

A considerable world trade exists in the 
whole range of oil products and it is with 
these small lots that the embargo is most 
likely to be broken. The cfl'ccr on Rho> 
desia cannot be immediate : it has several 
months' stocks if rationing is effectively im¬ 
posed. But Zambia has already been hit. 
Supplies from the Umtali rcmiery have 
been cut off and, a shrewd economic blow 
this, a £5 royalty has been imposed on the 
coal which Zambia imports from Rhodesia's 
vast Wankie pit. 

RHODESIA—11 

Black Gold for Zambia 

Lusaka 

o some extent Zambia may be able to 
Mibstituii: Wankie coal by production 
from us own new Nkandubwe mine and 
imports fioni the United States and even 
South Africa, and thus at least partly frus> 
irate Mr Smith's expectations. Nkandubwe 
may produce thi.s coining year 200.000 tons 
of poor quality coal, with a delivered price 
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in the coppcrbelt of £4 10s per ton. But 
this is not much coal against total Zambian 
annual imports from Wankie now averaging 
1,300,000 tons annually. Mr Smith is on 
a good wicket and know's it. 

Washed Wankie coal landed at Kitwe in 
the coppcrbelt now costs £7 i8s per ton 
compared with £2 19s previously. At this 
price American and Natal coal might just 
compete with Wankie; but transport 
capacity is limited. Truck and locomotive 
capacity on the Bcnguela railway are short 
and Zambia will prefer to use this capacity 
for other supplies, and grudgingly give in 
to Rhodesia and pay the coal bill in the 
dollars, rands and dcutschmarks that Rho¬ 
desia's reserves will badly need. 

The chief Zambian headache from a 
higher coal price is the loss in mining and, 
consequently, government revenue. It is 
fur from decided which side will have to 
take the bulk of the loss. Last year mining 
cianpanics paid about £40 million in tax 
and mineral royalties ; but the biggest blow' 
is the loss of up to £9 million in foreign 
exchange—nearly one quarter of Zambia's 
foreign exchange earnings. 

Petrol rationing cards have been issued 
in all Zambian centres prior to introduction 
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of rationing proper and the ration is likely 
to be slim. One danger is that it might 
encourage emigration by motor car of 
skilled foreign expatriates w'ho are so essen¬ 
tial to economic growth. Besides flying in 
small loads of liquid fuel in Royal Air Force 
Brittantas, other supplies are being brought 
in by road from Tanzania in 120 lorries, by 
lake and road down Lake Tanganyika to the 
Zambian northern province port of 
Mpulungu, from Malawi via the Eastern 
province and now by river and rail from 
Leopoldville. It is a tight secret how much 
these routes can bring in altogether. The 1 
airlift is limited by the weakness of Zambian 
runways and Elizabethvtllc’s better runways 
may be used now that Mr Mobutu has 
shown himself so willing to help. 

RHODESIA—lU 

Uninsured 

T he British insurance industry, and 
above all Lloyd’s, has been caught in 
the crossfire of the Rhodesian crisis. Until 
constitutional government is restored in 
Rhodesia, insurance claims to Rhodesians 
may not be paid, except out of local funds. ^ 
The British government itself has 
acknowledged the dilemma.” Do 
insurance claims come in the same category 
as pensions—which may now be paid ; or 
arc they ordinary payments of a contractual 
nature, which may not be ? The law itself 
recognises that a contract of insurance is 
a contract of a very special character. 

Most of the insurance business written in 
Rhodesia by British insurers is industrial. 
The cycle of tobacco planting, curing, pack¬ 
ing and despatch accounts for a large part 
of it; other industries take most of the rest, 
llie business is transacted by British 
offices through their local offices (which 
sometimes, like the Phoenix, serve Zambia 
too) and by Lloyd's through normal inter¬ 
mediaries. The companies expect to meet 
their claims, which would include all the 
life business, which Lloyd's docs not 
touch ; they have a stream of premium 
income flowing into their Salisbury offices. 
So long as local Rhodesian conditions 
remain ”normal” as they are now, this 
Income should be enough to cover local 
salaries, expenses and normal claims. 

Lloyd's is a different case. It has no local 
funds. It claims the ban undermines its 
boast that it has always paid its claims,> 
except where war (and the accompanying 
trading-with-the-cnemy legislation) pre¬ 
vented it from doing so. And Lloyd's 
naturally fears for its business with the 
world as a whole. 

Meanwhile it is not even clear whether 
competing foreign insurers will be able to 
pay their Rhodesian claims. American 
insurers are subject to State jurisdiction and 
have suspended claims brfore—^in 1939 
where the claimants were living in Nazi 
occupied countries and, because of their ' 
'religion or otherwise, would have been 
unlikely ” co enjoy the proceeds. This 
time thev miohr find it difficult to transfer 
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YOU MAY HAVr MiSShD 


A Christmas Currency Quiz 


4. 


Which of the following currencies have not been devalued for at least three decodes^ 

(a) US dollar, (b) Mexican peso, (c) Danish krone, (d) Swedish krona, (c) Panamanian 
balboa, and (f) Swiss franc. 

How many countries have NO controls, or even discriminatory tax regulations, on currency 
or gold transactions—and which of the following are amongst them ? (a) Canada. 

(b) Germany, (c) United States, (d) Lebanon, (e) Kuwait, (f) Panama, and (g) Switzerland. 
How many separate currency black markets has Mr Franz Pick managed to discover? 
(a) 15. (b) 27. (c) 41. (d) 76. ( 0 ) 104. 

What is the highest premium commanded by either US dollars or Swiss francs in black 
markets ? (a) Over 20%, (b) over 50%, (c) over 100%. (d) over 500%. or (e) over 1,000%. 
Gold bar<; arc traded in different units in different markets. Which goes with which 7 


(a) 

(b) 
(n) 
(< 1 ) 
(e) 


tael 

momme 

tola 

hong ping tael 
kilogram 


Kabul 

Macao 

Shanghai 

Tokyo 

Karachi 


7. 


Which gold coin commands the highest price ? (a) a British sovereign. King's head, in 
Karachi, (b) a US double eagle in Shanghai, <c) a "King Fuad " in Cairo, or (d) a Vreneli in 
Zurich. 

Which has the highest government debt per capita? (a) Turkey, (b) Portugal, (c) Japan* 
(d) Surin.’^in, or ( 0 ) Hong Kong. 


Ansivers 

1. OS dollar and Panamanian balboa. 

2. There are only two—Canada and the Lebanon. 

3. One hundred and four. 

4. Over 1.000%—//) those wethknown dollar markets in Albania. Cuba. Indonesia and Poland. 

5. Wa buy gold by the—tael in Shanghai: momme in Tokyo; tola in Karachi: hong ping tael 
in Macao: and kilogram in Kabul. 

6. British sovereign. King's head, in Karachi. 

7. Surinam: but the conversion defeats us. 

If you got the enewer* to all seven questions correct you ere in the wrong |obf If you got fewer, or even none, 
end that virames you. then you clearly need Mr Fran? Pick’s Currency Yearbook. 1964-1965. the source of ail this 
inlormstion. And if you've seerclied the Balkons high and low for those elusive markets in satchel ateding, write to 
Mr Pick, not us. 
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the cash physically. As for the Swiss 
insurers, needless to say, the Swiss govern¬ 
ment has no power to ban payments of 
this sort. However there have been strong 
signs this week that Switzerland is anxious 
to avoid the role of accessory to the 
rebellion. Some sort of gentleman's 
agreement might eventually emerge. 

DAF 

Shut and Open 

C AR manufacturers are always look¬ 
ing out for more capital and more 
manpower. Van Doorne’s Automobiel- 
fabriek, the privately-owned Dutch company 
of Eindhoven which makes the famous 
little DAF cars, with their rubber-band 
automatic transmission, has found both. It 
is linking up with the nationalised Dutch 
state mines to exploit the fact that the big 
Maurits colliery in Limburg will be closed 
by 1969. Most of the 7,200 men now em¬ 
ployed there will be moved into a new 
car factory which will enable DAF to treble 
its present production to a level of 100,000 
units a year by 1971. Two new cars, one 
cheap, one medium powered will be made, 
but DAF will not say whether the new 
models will have its present unique form 
of transmission, which is at the moment 
thought suitable only for engines of under 
i litre. 

The new factory will cost about £29 
million : £7 million of this will be sub¬ 
scribed by Dutch state mines, giving this 
nationalised company a one-quarter share 
in the equity of DAF. Another £10 million 
will be raised by loans in the Dutch capital 
market, and £4 million will come from the 
High Authority of the European Coal and 
Steel Community from the fund specifically 
put aside for such resettlement projects. 
'Fhc rest of the money will be guaranteed 
by the Dutch government. While the 
scheme may smack of backstairs nationalisa¬ 
tion to British conservatives, it is clearly 
more sen.sible to match up new factories 
with specific closures than plan the two 
separately, as Britain tends to do. But DAF 
will still be a very small producer by 
European standards. 

F-lll 

Push or Pull ? 

An expensive modification is having to 
be made to the American F-111 bomber; 
this is flow it happened. 

T tiE wings of the F-111 change their 
position from their straight-out, slow ** 
10 their swept-back fast ’* position and 
back again in obedience to the movement of 
a lever in the cockpit, but which way should 
the lever move? The designers and the test 
pilot both argued that it should pull back 
ro sweep the wings back, and push forward 
10 bring them forward again. This, they 
said, is what any pilot would instinctively 
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expect to do. They were out-voted by the 
American Air Force, which said that as all 
its pilots were conditioned to move the stick 
forward to go faster, and back to go slower, 
they would expect F-iii’s wing lever to do 
the same. So the prototypes were built with 
a lever that is pushed in to sweep the wings 
back, and pulled out to bring them forwa^ 
again, rather as if the pilot were rowing. 
But as pilots arc not usually rowing men, 
the arrangement is causing immense confu¬ 
sion ; the US air force has now capitulated 
and agreed that the test pilot was right after 
all. Future F-i IX’s will pull the lever back 
to sweep the wing back. As this requires 
all the controls to be reversed, it is likely 
to prove one of the most expensive and 
drastic modifications F-iii has yet under- 
gonc. 


SPAIN 

Sehor Autopista 

Barcclom 

i- ri'K an unexplained delay, the Spanish 
government has now formulated 
specific plans for the motorway recom¬ 
mended in the World Bank report three 
years ago. The report wanted major 
emphasis on repairing existing roads rather 
than building expensive autopislas. But 
the Spanish government prevaricated and 
the press publicised plans for a whole net¬ 
work of motorways, including ones linking 
Madrid with all the coastal routes. 

Now, however, the immediate motorway 
projects have bera cut down to two, one to 
sweep down from the French frontier by an 
inland route to Barcelona and on to Tarra¬ 
gona, and the other along the north coast to 
connect Bilbao with the frontier. The idea 
now is to raise most of the money required 
from private interests in the areas that will 
benefit, and tolls. In November a commis¬ 
sion was set up to raise the funds and expe¬ 
dite the scheme, and one of Spain's leading 
industrialists, Sehor Pedro Duran Farell, 
was appointed administrative director. At 
a press conference after his appointment 
Sehor Duran .said he would be leaving for 
Waslxingron for talks with the World Bank. 
He declared that if he could present a 
reasonable business proposition, the bank 
was prepared to provide a third of the cost. 

The appointment of Sehor Duran to run 
ihe new commission was a shrewd move to 
win the confidence of foreign and Spanish 
financial circles. At 44 he is one of the 
coming men in Spanish industry. An 
engineer, he is on the board of the state 
railways, the Hidroelectrica de Cataluna, 
and the important Barcelona heavy engin¬ 
eering firm Maquinisra Terresrre y Mari- 
tima. He is also president of Barcelona's 
gas company, and as such was responsible 
for the recent deal with Esso for the import 
of Libyan natural gas. The size of this deal 
attracted attention, particularly as Spain had 
never imported gas on such a scale; bur it 
is only the beginning of an ambitious plan 
conceived by Sehor Duran <ind his company 
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ro expand the sale of gas to Spanish indui- 
try. The fact that the gas will be marketed 
in Spain independently of the state-con¬ 
trolled company which hitherto has been the 
sole channel for sales of petroleum fuel will 
end a monopoly that has prevailed since 
before the Civil War. 

FliRTlLlSiiRS 

Thin Blue Line 

A t lust, a cartel that works. The success 
in recent weeks of the European export 
cartel, Nitrex, in holding prices against the 
fiendish cunning of a Chinese buying 
mission has justified its formation—to the 
companies that formed it. For the last 
seven wceks^ the mission has been trekking 
around Eur^an producers of nitrogen 
fertilisers traiUng massive contracts. Fare¬ 
well dinners have followed lust grand final 
appearances in seemingly endless succes¬ 
sion ; still the prices have held. Four years 
ago, when Nitrex was formed, these tactics 
brought prices tumbling. Disunited and 
with huge surpluses to offer,.the European 
producers were no match for the massive 
strength of the state buying monopolies 
from India and China—much the largest 
importers in the world. United in Nitrex 
(export cartels arc allowed by the Treatv 
of Rome) they were better able to resist. 
They al.so had a stronger market: \vi)rld 
consumption of nitrogen in fertilisers has 
risen from 11.8 million tons in 1961-62 to an 
estimated 19.2 niiiiion tons in the currcni 
agricultural year, taking the -world export 
market fn>m a surplu.s situaiion to a 
shortage last year. The strengthening of 
prices might well liave happened anyway. 

But market balance by itself could not be 
enough to fend off the stale buying 
agencies' hunt for discounts altogether; 
offering contracts of a quarter of a million 
tons at a time, they wield great power. This 
year, at the renegotiation of the Sino 
Japanese barter arrangements, the Qiincsc 
accused the Japanese of sharp practice 
(putting up their prices) and refused li) 
allow a hopcd-for-incrcasc in the total barter 
agreement to $250 million, dictating instead 
a limit of $180 million. Since fertilisers 
account for more than two-thirds of this 
total—equivalent to about i \ million tons 
of product—the argument that a higher 
figure might be reached if lower prices were 
offered hud some force. The japanc.se pro¬ 
ducers consulted with their European 
colleagues and were reassured about the 
determination to hold the line. So that 
when the Chinese buying mission arrived 
it was met with firm refusals to go below 
the agreed price levels. Only one chink in 
this virtuous capitalist armour was found— 
some Japanese producers were discovered 
selling out of line at the recent Canton 
hair. But this schweincrei was swifrly 
stamped on. 

Now virtue has been rewarded—prices 
have remained steady and if the Chinese 
want fertiliser they must pay for it—and 
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the cartel's position further strengthened. 
President Johnson recently approved $50 
million of foreign aid funds for India, 
specifically for buying American fertiliser ; 
the vote being conditional cn the Indians' 
buying the same amoiinr more themselves, 
thus releasing an e\tia $100 million demand 
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into the world market. (It is things like 
this that make fertiliser manufacturers 
believe in God.) The prospects for 1966 
now look ver\ firm - -even though some of 
the new wave of large nitrogen plants will 
be coming on stream. By 1969 producers 
e.\pcci considerable over-capacit\, but this 
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li’o i'i subject to the foreign exchange avail¬ 
able to underdeveloped countries for buy¬ 
ing what they need. A burst of American 
generosity could case that problem too. 
Another imponderable which could weigh 
in the opposite sense is the role that now 
independent producers might play—inde¬ 
pendent that is, of the capitalist West. The 
Chinese are buying from Kuwait in the 
present round. There arc other producers, 
based on cheap natural gas—like Grace at 
Frinidad—who are not members of Nitrex ; 
and still more plants could be built if 
prices seemed high and firm enough—for 
instance in North Africa. Western pro¬ 
ducers must judge carefully just how high 
they want to rig their prices. 

GERMAN COMPANIES 

Public Goes Private 

Jh'rimklurt 

oiNG private is quite fashionable among 
German public companies and even 
siMTie big names, like Junghans, the watch* 
makers, and Singer Sewing Machines, have 
joined the rush. Various reasons have been 
given for the change but rarely the one 
which must have been decisive—a wish to 
get away from the provisions of the new 
company law. This law, which comes into 
force on January i, 1966, imposes much 
stricter accounting conditions on limited 
companies: in future ciunpanies will have 
to publish their true—or at least approxi- 
matelv true—profits in their annual balance 
sheets, while it has so far been u^ual to 
make the profit return agree with dividend 
requirement and surpluses have been used 
to write down a.sscis or build up secret 
reserves, also to be legally prohibited. Cora* 
panics obliged to remain public companies 
i«) preserve their access to the capital 
market will have to put up with the new 
regulations, but others can escape by turn¬ 
ing themselves into private limited com¬ 
panies. Speed is essential since when the 
law comes into force conversions of this 
kind will only be possible if ail shareholders 
agree, while at the moment a majorky 
decision is sufficient. But there is no fear 
of the new company law regulations being 
seriously undermined by such conversions: 
only a very small number of companies can 
afford to endanger their future supply of 
capital. 

SWISS OIL 

Farewell to Independence 

Basle 

UK Swis.s government, besieged from all 
sides in parliament, has again refused 
to intervene so as to prevent Raffineries du 
Rhone of Aigle-Collombey passing under 
foreign control. From the point of view 
of national interest, the Governmenc said 
the main question w^as whether the refinery 
would .produce (it is still half shut 
down), and not to whom it belonged. Thus 
lasr-mimiic rescue attempts, aiming to 


ABU SIMBBL 

Rebuilding 
for 

Rameses 

But for the Jicw 
|K»liiical difficulties 
brought on by Egypt 
severing its diplonialic 
relations with Britain 
over Rhodesia, British 
contractors might be 
ca.sting envious cyc.s at 
the piogrc.s.s their coin- 
petiiors have made in 
moving the Abu Simbcl 
temples. The jt)b has 
world-wide prestige 
and news value. W'ork 
to dale is aheaei ot 
schedule. But no one 
is eoiinting any chick¬ 
ens yet ; completion of 
the ^8 million contract 
is scliechilcd for 1970 
and the desert could 
well breed a scries of profit-slimming check that the danger level was not 

difficulties before then. exceeded. Eventually u combination of 

7'hc international con.soriium—made up ordinary road drills and bulldo/.ci's was 
of Sw'cdish. French, Italian and Egyptian 

inicresis and led by a German company— Carving up the sand.sionc of the temples 
Icanii early on to expect the unc.xpccicd. themselves—the job now in progress—is 

'FIk* first task starting in March, 1964 was anoilier delicate operation. For the rock 

to build a dam around the temples to crumbles easily, so it is being strengthened 

protect them from the Nile’s seasonal with reinforcement or resin injections, 

rtoods in the autumn. 'Fhat year the water Also it dissolves in water, so the usual 

mse 2S feet higher than ever before. And method of water cooling the saw's is not 

water was seeping through the porous practicable. Each block is numbered and 

sandstone from behind the dam and carted away up the hill for storage. Every- 

underneath the temples. It had to be dfing be clear of the original site by 
pumped out. And all this had to be done next September when the Nile will over- 

bcforc the contractors could think about How the dam and flood the site perman- 

building up any form of tolerable living cntly. 'Fhc contractors at the moment 

accommodation for themselves. reckon to finish this stage by June, 1966. 

Once the dam was complete, the con- The next part of the job can be leisurely, 
tractors started on excavating the temples. This is the rebuilding of the temples to 

Nearly 200,000 cubic yards of crumbling stand exactly as the>' did before in relation 

sandstone had to be dug out of the hillside to each other and in distance from the 

to get down to the ceilings of the temples water’s edge (at the height of the seasonal 

—the temples were carved out of the hill- Hood). The broken statue will remain 

side as huge caverns. To undertake an broken and a new hill will be built over 

excavating job of this si/.e with only a the temples. A reinforced concrete striic- 

minimal amount of blasting was a new ture will suspend the ceiling and a higher 

experience For the contractors. It took concrete arch will support the new' hill- 

them some time to work out the best way side. Apart from the tourist facilities 

of getting the job done without causing which will be laid on, Rameses coming 

too much damaging vibration in the back in 1970 should scarcely notice the 

temples—vibrographs were installed to change. 
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establish a kind of national oil company, 
\vcrc squashed, and the first independent 
Swiss refinery is shortly to lose its indepen¬ 
dence. On the basis of a preliminary con¬ 
tract concluded in October in Rome with 
Standard Oil of New Jersey (Esso) ihe 
refinery will work jointly for Esso, British 
Petroleum the Italian state-owned ENl 
company and other oil companies active in 
Switzerland. 

Thus, even its favourable contract with 
the Soviet Union for the supply of crude 
oil was not enough to save Raffineries du 
Rh6ne. The company was founded in 1959 
r by the Geneva finance group Italo-Suissc 
SA, which holds 60 per cent of the Sw I<r 
100 million (about £% million) share 
capital in co-operation with ENI. It failed 
^ because of its bad location in wcst.Tn 
Switzerland far from the consumer centres, 
a faulty production programme, insufficient 
sales organisation and, above all, a lack of 
the financial reserves which would have 
allowed it to withstand the fall in European 
prices and the Swiss price war involving 
price cuts of between 40 and 60 per cent 
on fuel oil in the last few years. The com¬ 
pany showed a loss cf over £700^000 with¬ 
out making allowance for depreciation. It 
was never able to use fully its 2 million ton 
capacity in a 7 million ton market. In 
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summer, 1965, with the help of cheap 
communist crude, it tried to force its way 
further into the marker, but without 
success. 

Esso is not taking over the entire com¬ 
pany but only the plant. A price of Sw 
Er 135 million (about million) is said 
to have been agreed for the refinery, its 
own small power station, railway wagons, 
machincrv and tools. Nothing is known for 
certain ab<uit the remaining assjts—and 
liabilities. In view of the relatively modest 
amount of Er 135 million, people in 
Switzerland are wondering whether the 
present 75 per cent bourse valuation of the 
shares (for a short time quoted at i ver 500 
per cent of par) is not still set too high. 
Esso is reckoning on having to spend 
another Sw Fr 20*30 million to adapt the 
refinery*s operations to market conditions. 
BP and the HNl subsidiary, Agip Suisse, 
will preNUinably also invest capital in the 
new refining company. Other companies 
have been invited to co-operate. All these 
concerns are the partners which, with 
Esso, have already for some yeirs been 
planning to build a refinery near Lucerne. 

Esso insisted that the Russian oil agree¬ 
ment should be immcdiatclv lerminaicd. 
On the other hcind, it promised 10 lake over 
Raffineries du Rhone’s delivery contracts— 
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with some changes. This is especially 
important for Migrol, founded by CJottlicb 
Duttweiler, which covers about half ( 4 ^ its 
annual requirements from Aigle-Collojubey, 
and has between 6 and 8 per cent of the 
Swiss market, on which it is the most 
important outsider. Migrol sells high 
octane petrol practically at ordinary petrol 
prices. 

lAPANESE STEEL 

Squeezed 

Tokyo 

N approaching world steel recession is 
already squeezing Japan’s producers, 
llic nation’s steel industry has achieved 
unparalleled growth since the war, reaching 
40 million tons of crude steel last year, but 
this same startling success luis made the 
industry peculiarly vulnerable to recession. 
The Big Six ” Japanese steel makers, at 
last fac'ng up to the consequences of a 
slackening economy combined with a tighter 
world market, led the industry in rncciing 
the situation by volumarily slashing produc¬ 
tion by up to 10 per cent. * Very cosily 
equipment curtailments have been madv*. 
The moves, however, were clumsily 
enforced by Ministry of Trade and Indus¬ 
try, MlTl, and are already running into 
trouble. They were made primarily to 
alleviate the dangerous situation but also to 
meet the pressure from the European Steel 
Co^miinnity before the scheduled arrival in 
Japan this month of the Community’s 
president Dino Del Bo, He is expected to 
.study steel market trends, production, con¬ 
sumption, exports, raw material supplies 
and technical and scientific research, lie 
may also concern himself with weakening 
wtn-ld steel price structures and the weak 
position of traditional European exporters. 

Japanese si eel companies, now the largest 
exporters in the world, arc concerned that 
there is some sort of threat bu'ldiiig up. 
Privately, they explain that they hope that 
problems caused by the price war can be 
discussed during the coming Galt negotia¬ 
tions in Geneva rather than by the liCSC. 
All the signs now point to a re-cxaminarion 
of Japan’s steel industry in the new year. 
Prodijciioii, currently below the break-even 
point for many local steel firms, is almost 
certain to be further cut back in a pro¬ 
gramme watched over by the industry’s 
working «irganisaiion, which is closely 
c(Mipc'iaiing with MITI. This will prob¬ 
ably result in firmer homi: piic.s. If 
pyojiicers achieve their export target nf 
10 per cent more than last year (7.7 million 
tons) supplies available for boinc cuusunicrs 
will be cut by 15 to 20 per cent. 

Some companies have hedged their 
promises not to start constructing new mills 
by explaining that obsolete facilities obvi¬ 
ously must be replaced.” Moreover, new 
steel ingci capacity has not been restricted. 
Sumitomo Metal Industries, one of the Big 
Six, has already clashed with MITI by 
breaking away from the crude steel cartel 
. set up by the Government. 
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On average, the world’s airlines were 
flying half-full last year, the best and 
most profitable in their history yei. The 
British Overseas Airways Corporation is 
now, by a very narrow margin over Air 
France, the largest non-American airline 
in the west, measured in terms of capacity 
otTcred for sale. Otherwise the big air¬ 
lines coniiniic to grow at roughly the 
same rale, except for Gcrmim Lufthansa 
(wbiqji in twelve months has ouisirippctl 
both British European Airways and the 
Scandinavian SAS) and the giam Ameri¬ 
can Airlines which was once the biggest 
in the west hut now ranks only fourth. 
The world's largest is still, so far as one 
can e.stimate, the Russian Aeroflot, 
although if the capacity of the four lead¬ 
ing American internal airlines were added 
together, then they would appear at least 
double Aeroflot's size. 


Passengc/’-carrying capacity has in¬ 
creased more than 70 per cent in five 
years, but the most striking feimire of this 
growth is that numbers employed have 
not. An airline like Pan American which 
has doubled in size during the period 
employed 23,000 people in i960 ; it em¬ 
ploys only 26,500 today to handle twice 
the W'-ork. F.ven in short-haul flying, 
wln'ch is necessarily more prodigal in the 
Lise of labour, BE A has almfisi doubled 
in size, but last year’s 17,676 siall was 
only 4.400 more than the corporation em- 
plnvcd in i960. Then, BE.A had 97 air¬ 
craft ; last year, it had only 92. The big 
airlines as a whole arc actually flying 139 
fewer aircraft than they did five years 
ago: the present world fleet stands at 
3,137» nearly 700 of which are long-range 
jets, with as many again on order. This is 
the biggest round of buying yet. 
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CHRISTMAS SHOPPING 


A Record, 


A S usual 1963 is to be a record Christ¬ 
mas. Having now spent a year on 
international charity, and with the 
Rhodesian crisis round their necks the 
British people seem to be suffering a sense 
of mild guilt this year at such sinful self- 
indulgence. However it is worth remember¬ 
ing just what a record Christmas really is. 
If the total volume of consumer spending in 
the fortnight before Christmas remains the 
same in real terms two years running (i.e. 
a little less per head in the second year), 
then inflation alone will ensure that the 
second year becomes “another record.” 

The only hard statistic so far available 
—the note circulation—shows nothing out 
of the ordinary. The circulation on the first 
three Thursdays in December was an 
average of 6.5 per cent up on 1964; 
throughout 1965 the gain on 1964’s 
corresponding figure has been almost 
exactly the same, with occasional (com¬ 
pensating) fluctuations. Meanwhile retailers 
report that spending seems to have started 
a little later this year (don't they always 
say this ?) but the quantity seems about the 
same. Certainly the months since about 
July have been stickier than the first six 
months of the year and retailers have noted 
a mild tendency towards a lower average 
value per transaction. This would suggest 
that it is the wealthier shopper who has 
been feeling the squeeze most. This is also 
borne out by the increasing buoyancy of 
toys, fancy goods, cosmetics, lower priced 
items of menswear and luxury foods and 
the sluggishness of the more expensive 
items of glass, china, silverware, cutlery and 


So What? 

lamps. People seem to be spending as 
heavily as ever on Christmassy goods and 
presents, but there is also an underlying 
slackening of the pace. The real testing 
time will come once the January sales are 
out of the way. 


Cheers 

T he Customs and Excise are possessed of 
a certain mordant sense of humour. 
Not content with reducing each entrant to 
this country into a shy, blushing, guilt- 
ridden neurotic (especially those who 
wouldn't dream of fiddling anything), they 
have latterly developed the habit of publish¬ 
ing their annual accounts, complete with 
grinning statistics about the immoderate 
amounts we spent on certain well-known 
vices, just before Christmas. The spectre 
at the feast is hardly in it; and this year's 
story is, of course, worse than ever. Take 
drink. We let loose a cool £1,350 million 
in this direction in 1964/65, wUch is as 
much as we spent on moat and bacon (in¬ 
cluding turkeys). This brought in some 
£575 million in duties—quite sufficient to 
pay for the entire Army at its present 
strength with enough left over to make good 
the cuts in the road programme initiated 
this year. 

When it comes to tobacco, our values take 
an even harder knock. We spent some 
£1,400 million on this, which is about £400 
million more than women annually disburse 
on clothes, and about as much as both sexes 


put down in any one year on cars and con¬ 
sumer durables. This vast expenditure was, 
however, sufl&cicnt to enable the Customs 
to draw in nearly £1,000 million in tobacco 
duty, which was almost enough to pay for 
the National Health Service. In all, die 
duties collected by the Customs and Excise 
yielded as much as income tax. Gladstone 
would have been proud to know of the con¬ 
tinuing importance of the department he did 
so much to foster. With his feeling for 
moral and seemly behaviour (he once chose 
between two cooks by testing their know¬ 
ledge of the Bible) he would also approve its 
timing. 

The Father Christmas industry is 
declining. There are well under ten hand¬ 
ing out presents in the West End this year, 
and for commuter and country districts 
they are even more hard to come by. The 
North West Surrey Consumer Group, in a 
survey to find how jolly Santa was, 
discovered that in general he was most 
unfriendly and indifferent. A visit plus 
present, usually of good quality, costs 
between 2s. and 3s. But some Father 
Christmasscs have been heard to shout 
“ hurry up ” ; others to wear dirty scarlet. 
The survey says “ it is all a matter of 
personality.” 


AMERICAN LOANS 

2004 

T O many people's surprise, Britain has 
decided to postpone its annual repay¬ 
ments of $175 millioQ on its postwar North 
American loans for the second year running. 
The decision is logical enough from the 
standpoint of short-term sterling defence. 


KEY INDICATORS 


THE BRITISH ECONOMY 


STERLING 

Year-end pressures—and a strong 
demand for Euro-dollars—gave sterling 
a shock Monday. But the market 
steadied Tuesday. 

INDUSTRIAL OUTPUT 
Still virtually stable. 
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especially as the pound has been running 
into some end-year pressure. 

The interest postponement is the third 
iiijt of a possible seven allowed under the 
agreement re-negotiated in 1957 ; since 
Britain had earlier taken a waiver at the end 
of 1956, the current postponement pushes 
the last interest instalment on these postwar 
loans to the year 2004, against the 
original terminal date of 2000. Forty year 
money at 2 per cent is good value for Britain 
just now, and presumably the United States 
has been understanding about the unwel¬ 
come addition involved for its own pay- 
/ mcnis deficit for 1965. 

ENERGY PRICES 

^ Upward Trend 

I N a week when the latest proposal by the 
Coal Board to increase its prices has 
been referred 10 the Prices and Incomes 
Board, its report on some increases proposed 
by the electricity and gas industries has 
appeared. The London Electricity Board’s 
proposal to increase prices by 11 per cent 
^ stands ; the Scottish Gas Board’s request 
for an extra 13 per cent also stands, part 
permanently and pan as a temporary sur¬ 
charge ;^the South-West Gas Board's 13 per 
cent was knocked down to 3 per cent ; and 
the Wales Gas Board's request for nearly 
9 per cent stands (originally 6 per cent but 
increased at the suggestion of the Ministry 
of Power, with its eye on the Board’s finan¬ 
cial objectives). This is certainly the most 
complex and interesting report the Prices 
and Incomes Board has produced. It started 
from the base that the price increases re¬ 
quested arose partly from the industries* 
needs to meet their financial objectives and 
. partly from actual or foreseen cost increases. 
' It drew a distinction between justifiable and 
unjustifiable cost increases and followed the 
prindplc that prices should follow the trend 
of long-term costs—without releasing man¬ 
agement from the discipline implied in the 
financial objectives based on a past higher 
level of costs.” 

'Fhe Board's searching suggestions on the 
financial objectives as a method of control* 
ling the nationalised industries are discussed 
on page 1428. Its ideas on costs arc no less 
searching. Increases in costs of wages and 
raw materials that arc firmly settled arc 
regarded as justifiable; those put up as 
^.speculation—for instance based on the 
assumption (hat cost inflation will continue 
at the historical rate—are not. Long-term 
changes in future costs were looked at fairly 
sharply. Thus the changes implicit in the 
changeover in gasmaking from coal to oil, 
from expensive to relatively cheap plant, 
must be weighed against an inherited pro¬ 
vision for depreciation that may be t(x> high, 
keeping prices too high and perhaps distort¬ 
ing the long-term movement in consumer 
^ demand by keeping consumers away. The 
main criterion to applied, then, was not 
the historical cost structure but the future 
<*nc. To this broad conclusion the Board 
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m:^dc I wo reservations: that there was 110 
point in hastening on a decline in prices 
when costs were moving in that direction, 
running the risk that demand might be 
abnormally inflated—and not met i and the 
rein of high financial objectives should be 
kept light, even when the trend in costs is 
down, for fear of letting the management 
free of its necessary discipline too soon. 

Justifiable Increases 

M uch the largest element in cost in¬ 
creases for the London Electricity 
Board is the increased prices for electricity, 
of which it buys 80 per cent from the Cen¬ 
tral Electricity Generating Board. These, 
in their turn, had been increasing because 
of the heavy capital programme—which 
carries a large penalty in the form of capital 
charges on incomplete construction. Be¬ 
tween 1962-63 and 1966-67 capital charges 
arc expected to rise from £155 million to 
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an estimated ^£267 million. The proportion 
of plant under construction (a fifth of that 
in commission in 1960-61 ; nearly a third 
in 1966-67) is abnormally high because of 
the attempts being made to catch up with 
faulty forecasting. But even so, in the 
long-term, cost movements are unlikely to 
be dowiiwaid and the Board decided that 
the increase should be allowed. It made 
the recommendation that the LEB’s show¬ 
rooms should drop resale price maintenance 
on their electrical appliances. This some 
Boards have already done. 

The gas boards had varying calls on the 
Board’s sympathy. In Scotland a temporary 
increase was allowed to cover a non-recur¬ 
ring debt—the result of “ over-stimulating 
demand.” It suggested that the relationship 
between the Board and the South of Scot¬ 
land Electricity Board will be “clarified.” 
This because in the absence of an electrical 
competitive spur (the Board concluded that 
the Electricity Board's financial objectives 
have not been rigorously enforced) the Gas 


Spray Steelmaking 


A new continuous method of stcelniaking 
is being tried out on a large pilot plant 
scale by Millom Hematite, a small steel 
company in the North. This will be based 
on an experimental plant developed by the 
British Iron and Steel Research Associa¬ 
tion at Sheffield. At first the new plant 
u'ill only be used to refine hot blast 
furnace metal into product suitable as 
the starting point for a wide range of 
steels *' and it will do this at a rate of 30 
tons an hour (five times the experimental 
plant’s capacity). This is unexciting as it 
Stands—blast furnace metal could already 
be defined as such a product; but poten¬ 
tially it could change steclmaking practice. 
For BlSRA's experiments will continue 
on the new plant, aimed at getting suffi¬ 
cient control over the process to make 
steels in one operation. If this is achieved, 
it raises the possibility of a continuous 
flow of material starting at the blast fur¬ 
nace. through the steel refining stage, being 
continuously cast into billets at the end. 

In the new process, the liquid iron flows 
from the bottom of a tundish (a container 
used to keep a constant head of metal); 
lime is added and the metal and flux 
are then broken up by jets of oxygen 
from the atonuser ring. Slag and metal 
fall 10 the bottom of the receiving vessel 
where they can be tapped off. (This sort 
of operation has not yet been realised.) 
This is a relatively simple plant in en¬ 
gineering terms and could lead to large 
savings in capital cost. For conventional 
steelmaking—of whatever son—is in 
batches and economies of scale provide a 
constant pressure toward larger ones. 
Carrying around 100 tons of metal for a 
Kaldo (some I-D furnaces go up to ^oo 


tons) requires expensive plant and the fur> 
naces themselves, handling large Rmoiints 
of churning molten metal, arc expensive. 
A 100-ton LD cycle of i hour is equivalent 
to n continuous process of 1.6 tons a 
minute: a different order of handling 
problem altogether. The other main 
advantage arises from the nature of con¬ 
tinuous processc.s: once steady states have 
been achieved, the product is far more 
consistent. Working with a continuous 
casting unit (another huge potential saver 
in capital costs), this would result in better 
billets. At present, working from loo-ton 
batches, the billets are cast from much 
hotter metal at the beginning of the cycle 
than at the end, with resulting variations 
in the billets* physical properties. 
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Board has postponed its own increases. The 
result was that demand for electricity was 
in danger of being over-stimulated: some¬ 
thing that might Jk avoided if the boards 
behaved in a more quasi-commercial man¬ 
ner. The Wales gas prices, which are also 
increased, had been further increased be¬ 
cause the Ministry of Power thought the 
Board falling too far behind its financial 
targets. South West’s increases were quite 
different, largely because of a persistent 
unwillingness to scramble into the high¬ 
speed gas age. A long-term contract for 
coal (1959-69) more or less commits the 
Board to expensive carbonisation processes 
through a period when the mast striking 
thing about the gas industry has been a 
massive programme of investment in oil- 
based processes. As a result, prices are 
among the highest and increases in sales 
among the lowest in the country. The long¬ 
term result could be grossly to distort the 
pattern of demand for decades ahead, pric¬ 
ing gas our of houses now being built. 

Perhaps it was with this in mind that the 
Board recommended, in addition to its 
specific price recommendations, that the Gas 
Coniicil be given greater powers over its 
Area Boards. 'Phis is an obvious rationali¬ 
sm ion for the industrv that has been sternly 
resisted by its parts for some years. The 
advantages are obvious; ccntrali.sed control 
of production policies, bulk buying ; fore¬ 
casting demand, considering the effects of 
alternative tariff policies. Considering that 
some Gas Boards have been planning on the 
basis of data we considered inadequate to 
ensure wise dect.sions,” this sccm.s overdue. 

DKSCOIJNT MARKliT 

Breakthrough 

T int air of pained surprise with which 
l.nmbard Street has greeted this week’s 
news a merger between CHive Discount 
company and Guy Butler, the money 
brokers, should not be taken too seriously. 
Stane of the protestants may merely have 
been irritated that Clive beat them to it. 
The London discount houses have for too 
long watched newer aspects of the money 
market being organised by outsiders. The 
most important new market has been for 
short-term lending to local authorities. 
Here the discount houses are handicapped 
because investments with local authorities 
are not given the same facilities, through 
re-discount arrat^ements at the Bank of 
England, as the discount market’s traditional 
investments in Treasury bills, short-tcim 
bonds, and commercial bills. But a sub¬ 
sidiary development out of the local 
authority market has been the peripheral 
inter-bank ** market : and k is here that 
Clive Discount is making its takeover bid. 

The inter-bank market is misleadingly 
named. The clearing banks are completely 
outside it. and k caters basically for the 
big overseas banks and foreign banks, which 
channel some of their surplus funds through 
it. often in connection with their operations 
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in local authority loans. But loans 
througlh the inter-bank market are un- 
secur^, and rates are accordingly high— 
61 per cent is currently available on three 
months* money. In a sense this is a national 
parallel to the international market in Euro- 
doflar depasits, which are also unsecured 
—and in both markets lenders are corre¬ 
spondingly careful about the ” names ’* to 
which they entrust their funds. 

An intcr-bank market of sorts has existed 
in London for decades. But it has been 
given a special impetus in the past few 
years by the pull of corporation loans 
offering interest rates substantially higher 
than those available in Lombard Street 
proper. In 1962 Mr Guy Butler formed 
the first specialist money broker ; the two 
other brokers in this market, R. P. Martin 
and Charles Fulton, are also foreign 
exchange brokers. No doubt covetous eyes 
are now being cast over both by a number 
of discount houses, after this march has 
been stolen on them by a relative newcomer 
such as Clive, itself formed only in 1946. 
A number of discount houses have resented 
the money brokers’ intrusion on their 
activities and complained to the Bank of 
England. But the Bank very sensibly indi¬ 
cated that the remedy was in their own 
hands, and that it would welcome the dis¬ 
count houses getting into this market them¬ 
selves—though still only as brokers and not 
as principals, since this would involve 
building up a pyramid of unsecured loans 
by a discount house on the basis of pre- 
dominuntlv borrowed funds. There is 
nothing nmv to stop a discount house from 
setting up its own money broker as a sub¬ 
sidiary coinpaiiy. Discount houses resting 
on their traditional and (relatively) declin¬ 
ing sector of the London money market can 
no longer explain away their complacency 
on a falsely presumed inhibition from across 
the road. 

FAlRFini.DS 

Scraping the Barrel 

B y the time The Economist went to press 
on Wednesday, Mr George Brown still 
had nothing to show for his week of looking 
for businessmen willing to put up half the 
money to keep Fairfields going. Having 
unsuccessfully tried all kinds of sources, he 
has been left attempting to persuade Lord 
Thomson of Fleet to pour one or two 
million pounds down the banks of the 
Qyde. Lord Thomson does rescue 
Mr Brown and Fairfields, he will be doing 
so against sound private advice. 

On Tuesday the Minister stated in a 
written reply to a parliamentary question 
that the only alternative to the delay 
caused by his attempts to drum up support 
for the shipyard was to close it. This is 
not true. The Shipbuilding Conference and 
the Shipbuilding Employers FcderaticMi 
came up with a perfectly feasible alternative 
scheme for keeping the vard going until the 
Geddes Report is published in about two 
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months\time. They would provide the 
management and use the outstanding 
million from the Government, plus pay* 
ments due on ships under construction, to 
keep the yard going until Geddes helps the 
Government to decide on the long term 
future of the yard. Why is it that neither 
Mr Brown nor the Fairfield’s creditors 
seem willing to consider this offer? 

In the meantime, the first shipyard 
amalgamation has taken place since the 
Geddes Committee started looking at the 
industry early this year. Scotts* Shipbuild¬ 
ing and Engineering Company in 
Greenock is taking over its next-door neigh¬ 
bour, the Greenock Dockyard Company, 
from March next year. This is a step in 
the right direction but more must follow. 


COri'ON IMPORTS 

Mr Jay*s Christmas Box 

L ancashiui- is gettinj a good deal from 
this Government. Last weekend the 
Board of Trade unveiled its interim scheme 
for controlling the entry of cotton imports 
into the UK. This is designed to hold the 
line from January to June of next year, so 
that negotiations can be completed on the 
long-awaited 5-ycar plan. The details are 
illuminating, and make it quite deaf that it 
has cbo.scn some sensible middle ground to 
which even those hitherto firmly ensconced 
on the industry’s most uncompromising 
heights of unreasonable demand (perhaps 
for negotiating purposes only) can step 
down without too much loss of grace. 

Take the global quota. This is a limit 
on the total amount that can be imported. 
It thus includes the countries with which 
there are not already individual agreements 
and completes the “ ring fence ” round the 
UK. Mr Jay some time ago accepted the 
need for this feature in prindple, but has 
kept persistently mum about the exact 
figures he bad in mind. This worried Lan¬ 
cashire, for impons from countries likely to 
be in the global quota but not induded in 
bilateral quota agreements have always 
behaved in a volatile fashion. Recently they 
have been very high. In 1964 they totalled 
about 175 million square yards (total im¬ 
ports were 866 nullion square yards). In 
1962, the level only just crept over the 
100 million mark. The Government's 
figure, based on 1962, 1963 and 1964, is 
120 million square yards. By all reasonable • 
standards, this is low. 

Equally, the industry can raise no great 
comr^aims about the Government’s 
handling of the categorisation and carry¬ 
over problems. One of the ddest tactics of 
importers—^not unknown in other fields;— 
has been to pick off weaker sections of the 
industry by bringing in imports at such a 
level and for such a time that the UK pro¬ 
ducers have thrown in the towel The only 
way to stop this is to break down the overaU 
quotas into balanced, water-tight categories. 
And this the Government has done, though 
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its categories arc fairly broad. On carry¬ 
over, the industry has got all it wants. The 
Government has simply said that it will not 
allow quotas unfilled in 1965 to carry into 
1966. Hong Kong in particular has 
squealed bitterly over this, but to no effect. 

Discussions are still in progress with 
Formosa, Israel and Spaitj. Pakistan is 
known to be putting up stiff resistance to 
some proposals. But it is doubtful if the 
full-blooded plan will differ much from this 
interim version and this bodes well for 
Lancashire. Last year imports of all types 
of cotton gofjds came to 866 million square 
yards—the highest ever. Under the new 
scheme the maximum level looks to be 
about 820 million square yards. This year, 
as a result of the surcharge and certain 
ad hoc restraints, the totals arc running at 
some 20 per cent below the 1964 level. 
There should be setme extra bounce to the 
celebrations in tc.xtilc boardrooms this 
Christmas. 


BUS1NE.VS : BRITAIN 
BLE KEEPING 

Bitter Sweet 

H oney, with the fragrance peculiar to 
British bees living ufi British flowers, 
looks like joining oysters as a commonplace 
food turned expensive luxury. This year's 
crop was the worst ever: the average yield 
from the 200,000 hivc.s in Britain was lolb. 
A beekeeper is prepared for violem fluctua¬ 
tions according to weather and flowers. But 
the seven-year average yields are moving 
down ; 50 lbs a hive in 1935, perhaps only 
half that in 1970. In the last ten years the 
number of bee keepers, professional and 
amateur, has dropped from 80,000 to 
44,000 and the number of hives has halved. 

The amateur beekeeper with a couple of 
hives in a corner of the garden and with 
other gardens all around may still get u 
respectable amount honey from his hives. 


»4V; 





But the professional relied, for his millions 
of bees, on nectar producing weeds—now 
viituaUy exterminated by wccd-killers—and 
the occasional clover field that was a feature 
of the now outmoded crop rotation system. 
The weather has also taken its toll—a June 
or July heatwave is a vital requisite if the 
nectar is to rise. To supplement their diet 
beekeepers have always given their bees 
sugar ; thirty years ago, 10 lb per hive per 
winter was enough. Now the usual quota 
is 20 lb. But giving bees more sugar does 


How Much 
Computers Count 

Between 10 S 3 1963, Britain's toial 

wbrking population increased by only an 
ijnnual 0.7 per ceni, while the niimbi'i 
working in ofliccs was increasing at an 
annual 3 per cent. If iJiis trend coniiniies, 
over I million extra white collar jobs will 
need to be filled by 1974 w'hilc the normal 
increase in the total labour supply is likely 
lo produce only 350,000. liven calling on 
reserves from areas with high unemploy¬ 
ment or low growth rates, as suggested in 
the national plan, will only raise the labour 
supply to some 550,000—about half the 
probable increase in office jobs. 

This is what die Ministry of Labour’s 
MiUii'Kiwer Research Unit assumes as the 
starting point for its calculations abotit 
what difference the more general use of 
computers in offices, might make to the 
forecasts. Its main conclusion is that 
assuming a tenfold increase in the number 
of computers in use by 1974, and a reduced 
rate of increase in the demand for dcricul 
jobs from 3 to 2 per cent a year, all the 
available extra clerical labour vi'ould still 
be taken up by offices. 

There is going to be a hefty increase 
soon in the number of cximpuicrs installed 
by industry as a whole, and particularly 
for dealing with ordinary office routine, 
andT this will lead to certain switching 
round of jobs. Less pen-scratching, yes, 
but the number of office workers made 
redundant when a computer is installed is 
probably less than i per cent. 

In Britain today there are only about 
600 automatic data processing computers 
installed, and another 400 on order. By 
1974. at least 6,000 machines will be in 
use, doing 9 per cent of all office work— 



I he cquivaloni <if 300,000 jubs. But at 
least one-third of office clerks arc between 
the ages of fifteen and twenty-four. From 
now until the school-leaving age is 
bumped up to sixteen in 1972, the ten¬ 
dency for teenagers to go on for higher 
education, will result in a drop of around 
700,000 in the 15-24 age group looking for 
jobs, compared with present figures. Even 
now clerical staff to do the drudgery 
jobs” arc increasingly hard to attract, so 
what will it be like ten years hence? 

The Ministry of Labour discovered that 
most businesses installing computers were 
the flourishing and expanding firms where 
” the job-saving impact of the installation 
was largely offset by a general rise in the 
numbers employed ” as the company itself 
expanded. Big banks like Lloyds and 
Westminster, whose main city branches 
arc almost completely computerised, 
thought at one time that computers would 
stop staff increasing. This has not quite 
happened, they still have to take on extra 
staff, but the numbers are chtcken-fccd 
compared with what they would have been 


if the cmnpuuis had not been bought 
(Aimpmers, as their owners are.learning, 
mean new specialised staff, like machine* 
operators, data processing managcM's, pro¬ 
grammers and systems analysts. Already 
there is a drastic shoriagc of the iwt> last. 
b,ooo employed today, and at least 63iOOO 
needed within ten years. 

'Fwo dampening conclusions reached b\ 
the Ministry were, firstly, the dilficuUy of 
enlisting " wliolehcartcd and ujiauiinous 
inrerc.si in top mnniigcrnciii ” and liiiigciiig 
on this inenia, the reluctance to open the 
purse .strings and particularly to develop 
better forms and new mcthtHls of manage¬ 
ment by enlisting the computers' brains. 
For a computer to pay its way, it needs to 
be fed many and more difliciili jobs ihan 
run-i.>f-ihc-miH invoicing, billing, statistics, 
which is what many firms seem content 
with today. Hven so, computers in offices 
account lor only one in ten of the clerical 
jobs throughout the country that they 
could in theory handle. Britain seems 
to be moving very hesitantly, but with 
cheaper, more reliable machines an¬ 
nounced every few iiKmths, the forecast 
shortage of labour and the ” education of 
management ” (even if it does have to be 
done at gun point) ought to shake industry 
a little more awake. 


Office staff 



Annual rate 
of growth 

30Z 

No contputors 
207 

WiTfi computors 


0V02Z 


1974 
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not help them make more honey* it just 
keeps them from starvation. 

In such conditions beekeeping is no 
longer profitable. A professional beekeeper 
will have perhaps 250 hives dotted about an 
area—^they can’t be reared “intensively.** 
To cover all running costs ■ sugar, 
transport* wages etc.—interest on capital 
and depredation 011 hives and give himself 
a £10 a week salary needs a 4olb yield per 
hive. This is assuming a 3s. per lb whole¬ 
sale price, 5s. retail. Retailers insist on so 
high a mark-up because honey is a com¬ 
paratively slow moving item for a super¬ 
market to stock. But most people jib at 
paying more than 6s. per lb so beekeepers 
have little chance of covering costs in a 
bad year. An economic price this year 
would have been per lb. 


S.\ND AND ORAVlil. 

Dwindling Resources 

C RUSHED rock is being brought all the 
way from Wales for the foundations of 
a road in south-east England. It is cheaj^er 
than gravel from pits nearer the site. On 
the face of it, this is remarkable. Sand, 
gravel, rock^ etc, arc normally cheap 
materials only until they start being carried 
any distance. But contractors may have to 
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get used to {laying a bit more for these 
aggregates simply to cover transport costs 
as local resources get scarcer. Roads need 
enormous quantities, and concrete is 80 per 
cent sand and gravel. Demand is ex{iected 
to double in the next ten years and sup{dies 
are not everlasting. The country as a whole 
has adequate resources to last for several 
decades ; but some areas, particularly to the 
west of London, may run short a gCKxl deal 
sooner. Contractors wanting vast quantities 
of low quality* low price “ fill ’* for road 
building are likely to be the first to find 
local supplies difficult. Owners of gravel 
pits are unwilling to allow a quarry to be 
exhausted within a couple of year>. 



The sand and gravel suppliers like to 
work each pit for ten or fifteen years. 
As it usually takes five years or so to find a 
workable deposit (and get planning permis¬ 
sion) their attitude is understandable. The 
finding " involves a good deal of original 
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surveying ; * then planning {lermission is 
often a battle. Planning authorities can 
scarcely be blamed for resisting granting 
permission for a quarrying operation, judg¬ 
ing by the appearance of and noise made 1^ 
those in existence. Bui the quarry men arc 
getting more conscientious and the Ministry 
of Housing is trying gently to persuade 
local planners of the need to make provision 
for digging sand and gravel. The Ministry 
has been producing preliminary surveys of 
supplies, potential and actual, in various 
areas and then encouraging the local 
authority to make a more detailed study of 
how best to cater for long term demand 
without conflicting too seriously with build- 
hig, agricultural and amenity interests. 

In the last few years the big companicik 
in the business have been consolidutlng 
their position, buying up vast uacts of land 
and taking over smaller companies—often 
those that see life getting tough as their 
(frequently) one and only pit approaches 
exhaustion. Competition is intense, and it 
is this that has kept prices frtnn rising by 
less than 10 per cent in five years despite 
rocketing land values. As trans{x>rt begins 
to feature more prominently in the cost, 
prices arc likely to go on rising slowly. And 
it will become steadily more practicable to 
work the considerable marine deposits which 
last year only accounted for about 9 per 
cent of the 90 million cubic yards of sand 
and gravel dug. 
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lAKE-OVRRS 

Tied Up for Christmas 


T he Mc'Watters family has acknowledged 
defeat Jsy accepting Showerings 26s. 
bid for Harveys of Bristors shares and 
shareholders will presumably follow their 
lead quickly. Whether Harveys* chairman* 
Mr Cieorge MeWatters* deserves praise for 
fending off the original i8s. bid from 
Showerings and so forcing up the purchase 
price, or consolation at having to psy 
homage to the Showering brothers’ per¬ 
sistence, is a moot point; but the balance 
of {lower in the West has certainly shifted 
south to Shepton Mallet. Beecham showed 
little fight and when its 25s. bid was top{>ed 
it promptly withdrew; Mr Henry Lazell 
Beecham’s chairman, has since said that 
25s. was {irobably too much to pay anyway. 
So the successful Showerings may have 
bought a pig in a poke. Turning the poke’s 
contents into a prize {lorker, as Bcecham’s 
withdrawal implies, is not going to be an 
easy task; one wonders how much can be 
squeezed out by closing overla{iping depots 
and warehouses, and trying to make 
Harveys’ relationship with the big brewers 
as satisfactory as Showerings’ own. But 


the take-over of a West Country brewery 
would have given Showerings a much better 
immediate return on its investment. 

After the most confused and frenzied 


take-over battle London ha.s recently seen, 
the American Diners' Club gained con¬ 
trol of the British Diners* Club, and the 
Westminster Bank’s first ever take-over 
fight (well anyway in modern times) ended 
in an undignified defeat. American Diners’, 
which already had the 30% of the shares 
owned by the British company’s directors. 
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lifted its bid from 22s. to 25s. and won 
over the crucial additional 21 'Aj to give 
it control. Westminster’s revised offer of 
27s. 6d. to be raised automatically to 30s. 
if control had been gained within four 
days, came too late and defeat was admitted 
a few hours after the offer was made. 

The Westminster’s attempted diversifica¬ 
tion, like its earlier small venture in new 
issue business, is admirable in principle ; 
but it needs to improve its techniques. Its 
late entry put it at a disadvantage and it 
should have offered 30s. immediately, if 
Diners’ was really worth that much, to 
clinch the deal. Its rival was after all 
itself the subject of a bid, from the Ameri¬ 
can Chase Manhattan bank—^which was 
thus effectively backing American Diners. 
And Chase is obviously very keen to estab¬ 
lish itself in Europe: it is now taking a share 
in the Banque dc Commerce, an Antwerp 
subsidiary of the Banque dc Bruxelles. Both 
Westminster and Barings, its merchant bank 
advisers, should have realised that the Chase 
was expanding vigorously and was a formid¬ 
able and rich adversary. But Westminster, 
like Bcecham, may yet be glad that it did 
not succeed: 30s. is a lot to pay for a 
share originally valued by the shareholding 
directors at 22s. 


TAILORS 

Trad and Fancy 

M ontague burton and J. Hepworth are 
both tailoring companies. Burton 
has two or three times the number of shops 
that Hepworth has (750 to 300). And the 
sites are probably more valuable: the late 
.Sir Montague Burton was never content 
with less tiun a key comer site. Tins—plus 
the faa that Burton is ooorc heavily involved 
on the wool side—^must account for Burton’s 
higher profits per shop. Last year (to 
August) its pre-tax profits were £4.3 million 
against Hepworth’s £1.3 million. 

Burton’s profits have now established a 
firm cyclical pattern. Three years of drift, 
followed by one good year. Tlius, although 
Burton’s profits aaually increased more than 
Hepworth’s last year, since its last good 
year (1961), its increase has been a mere 
£100,000 or about 2 \%, Hepworth’s over 

« ie same period have risen 62%. Why then 
o Burtem *‘A” shares at 22s. 6d. yield 
3-9% (with a price earning ratio of 18) the 
same as Hepworth’s ** B ” at 45s. 6d. (with a 
price earnings ratio of 13})? Why indeed? 

Nor do Sic companies’ current policies 
give * any ground for preferring Burton 
shares to Hepworth's. Apart from glamour¬ 
izing itself with its fancy men’s clothing 
styles, Hepworth is busily establishing shops 
in various department stores. This policy 
has also been followed Hector Powe (of 
the slffewd Great Universal Stores group) 
in another part of the menswear forest. 
Hepworth started experimentally at 
Woollands in Knightsbridge in 1964. Other 
< 
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subshops are now operating in two other 
Debenbams’ stores ; two more are planned. 

Burton meanwhile has taken a headlong 
leap into mail order: with catalogues, but 
apparently without agents. The first cata¬ 
logue in the Spring was confined to iriens- 
wear and, says the chairman, Mr Lionel 
Jacobson, ** the build up was slow.” The 
second one, in August, included women’s 
wear also and trading increased so rapidly 
“ that wc had problems of supply and 
administration.” Exactly. This is where 
mail order know-how comes in but Burton 
has deliberately not bought this, preferring 
to learn the hard w^ay. However in cata¬ 
logue mail order U)sses in the early years 
are a necessary entrance fee to a business 
that can be highly lucrative later if handled 
properly. Mr Jacobson should give a fore¬ 
cast of when the break even point will be 
reached: “ mail order vi'ill yield substantial 
profits ” is not good enough. In France 
meanwhile Burton now has four shops 
(” trading at sound levels ”) with two more 
on the way. This certainly looks a more 
promising line of diversification (if a little 
belated), and one with enormous potential. 
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But once again shareholders want to know 
about profitability ; even if the Montague 
Burton directors themselves put prime and 
surely undue emphasis on soles levels. 


STATE UNIT TRUST 

Why Not? 

W HO wants a State Unit Trust ? The 
National Economic Development 
Council for one, apparently. But it argued 
on the grounds tliat savings in the econojiiy 
ought to be increased and that a state unit 
trust would do this. This is frankly hard 
to believe. All the evidence seems to sug¬ 
gest that personal savings are a residual 
and virtually unaffected by the attractive¬ 
ness of the wares the competing savings 
merchants have to offer. 

There are stronger arguments for a state 
unit trust than this. The main one is 
simply that at present many potential in¬ 
vestors in unit trusts, for primarily socitv 
logical reasons, are kept out of^he move¬ 
ment because units are distributed through 


THB PROPHECY GAME 

In three months we shall know ... 

We arc indebted to Professor Walter D. Facklcr of the University of Chicago 
for this compilation of ” Pet Peeve ” Prophets in the game of economic forecasting. 


I. The Pretender— gives a futuristic re¬ 
cital of past events, but never really says 
anything about the future. He makes 
effective use of progressive tenses (** in¬ 
terest rates are rising,” ” construction con¬ 
tracts have been increasing,” etc.). Is one 
supposed to or not supposed to infer that 
such movements will continue ? lliis 
forecaster generally ends up with para¬ 
phrases of such informative observations 
as these: ” the future lies ahead,” and ” in 
six months we shall know.” 

3. The Mystic— may predict precise 
numbers for output, employment, sales 
etc. but he appears to get his knowledge 
by divine revelation or some other occult 
process. His knowledge is ineffable, and 
hence his reasoning cannot be communi¬ 
cated. He never tells you “ why ” his pre¬ 
dictions should come to pass. 

3. The Artful Dodger— attempts to 
dodge a fundamental responsibility en¬ 
tailed in forecasting: personal judgment. 
He takes refuge in the predictions of 
anonymous experts. His standard phrases 
arc: “Careful observers feel,” “certain 
analysts say ” “ others suggest that,” “ con¬ 
cern has been expressed,” etc. Nowhere 
does he say what he reaUy feels or thinks. 

4. The PKEK-A-Boo-ltAYER — scatters 
fragments and unrelated numbers around 
in such a way as to make it impossible to 
find out what his forecast really is. More¬ 
over, there is usually no way to check the 
internal consistency of his figures to see 
whether the parts add up and‘the relation¬ 


ships among them make economic sense. 

5. Tm Tipster —conveys the impression 
that he has important inside information 
from sources he cannot reveal. Hence, as 
with the mystic, you must accept his word 
on faith. Far be it from me to disparage 
inside information, either in the stock 
market or the forecasting game, but the 
fact remains that most of the materials 
which go into a good forecast are available 
to all and simply require systematic and 
expert analysis plus informed judgment. 
The tipster is usually more likely to build 
up his own self-importance than protect 
important,inside sources. 

6. The Cuai£ Artist— suffers from a 
virulent occupational disease which 
affects all of us to a greater or lesser 
degree. But I must confess I get tired 
of such remarks as: “ the best year in our 
history ” (which means GNP is now 
higher than it was in George Washington’s 
day), or “the largest aniount of capital 
employed in peace dmc,” or “the con¬ 
sumer price index reached an all-time 
high.” 

To which we would only add 
I'HE Certainty Seekers —^who excuse 
their present reluctance or inability to risk 
an opinion by the prevalence of market 
uncertainty. Whether or not these faithful 
will be put to the test in a more certain 
after life, our own uncertain world offers 
them an everlasting hedge against the 
expression of any positive opinion. 
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the unfamiliar mechanism of the newspa[m 
advertisement rather than the more familiar 
post office. In addition there are now too 
many unit trusts for the uninitiated in¬ 
vestor to wade through; and he is unlikely 
to have a (reliable) knowledgeable friend 
to help him. A single State Unit Trust 
operating through post offices is the answer. 
But the idea of a fund with 25 per cent in 
equities^ mentioned in the House by the 
AUnisters a fortnight ago, should be 
rejected. The fund lilw virtually all other 
trusts ought to be straight equities with no 
unnecessary complications. Anybody can 
now buy government securities already 
through the post office register. If the post 
office publicised the register perhaps some 
savers would actually do so. 

The unit trust movement (Mr du Gann 
too ?) is cautiously in favour of the idea, 
recognising that the movement as a whole 
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ought to be the gainer and that a State fund 
would cater for a slightly different market. 
Most of its provisos are also justified: the 
State fund should not be subsidised directly 
or indirectly (even though, with many small 
beddings, its administrative costs would 
inidally be high); the investment managers 
should be free from government interfer¬ 
ence ; the fund should operate under the 
same taxation and regulatoiy rules as other 
trusts; the public should understand that 
they might lose part of their capital and so 
on. But one argument will not stand up. 
This is the idea that a State unit trust would 
exacerbate the existing shortage stock 
and should therefore be resisted. If the 
potential demand for the State units is $0 
great, then that is all the less reason for 
frustrating it, in order to make life more 
comfortable for other institutional investors 
and managers. Share prices might well 
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rise, marginally. So what? This wou 
merely stimulate the flow d new issue 
If National Savings fell off because 
switching, then there would be mo 
government stocks around too. The on 
significant difference might be that tl 
government would have to pay a slight 
higher price for its borrowing. Whu 
might be no bad thing. 


BARCLAYS BANK DCO 

Westward Ho ! 

R hodesia is certainly not the first pin 
where Barclays Bank DCO has run in 
political difficulties: the bank made nei 
when the British Guiana troubles blew u 
but its business did not suffer and its profi 


iNVESTMENT TRUSTS 

From discounts . . . 


D espite the 16% rise in the average 
price of investment trust shares 
since the July nadir, the average discount 
on asset value is still nearly a hfth. But 
perhaps since the 1963 Finance Act the 
true value of the shares is now the 
market price and the underlying asset 
value is really a premium over the true 
value. For the dividend potential of 
investment trusts has been cut by the 
Finance Act: the trusts will be able to 
claim relief against corporation tax only 
on the actual tax withheld from dividends 
by overseas governments. In the past 
they were deemed to have paid British 
profits and income tax on net dividends 
received from abroad. Now their gross 
dividends from abroad will be subject to 
corporation tax at, say, 40 7g ; if the tax 
withheld abroad was lo'o, they will be 
liable to a further 307^. There is some 
uncertainty about the interpretation of 
the Act, but it seems that management 
expenses can be set against this liability 
to extra tax, and this will help to soften 
the blow, riic potential cut back in the 
amount available for paying gross divi- 
dends from overseas income has been 
calculaicd by James Capel, the brokers, 
and is shown in the table. 

The tax wound will vary according to 

Trusts' Tax Wounds 

Source of Withholding Reduction In 


Oividende Tax distributable 

income* 

Cenede 10 % 49 2 % 

USA 15 % 48 6% 

Australia 15 % 38 - 7 % 

South Africa 7 - 5 % 37 0 % 

Belgium 18 - 2 % 34 6% 

Germany 15 % 30 * 7 % 


" Assuming a 40% corporation tax and doubh taxatforr 
rottsf on withhotdmg tax only. Now OTA ogrooatonio 
with tho USA ora currontfy hoing nogodbtod. 


the proportion of overseas shares in the 
portfolio. British Empire Investment 
Trust [sic] has nearly two thirds of its 
portfolio in dollar stocks and will suffer 
heavily; its shares are selling at a 357/0 
discount. The Throgmorton Tnist*s 
shares stand at only a 3% discount partly 
at least because it has few overseas invest- 
ments. The trusts are also affected by 
the level of gearing when much of their 
investment income originates overseas, 
since interest payments can be deducted 
from gross income. So high gearing could 
help a trust with large overseas income 
by offsetting its Corporation tax liability. 
Atlantic Assets has just over a half of its 
portfolio in dollar stocks and pays 
two tliirds of its present income in 
loan interest and preference dividends ; 
its shares are selling at a discount of 
only 14% compared with the lower 
geared British Empiic's 35'7.. But a 
discount on the shates of a highly geared 
trust may well be justified if there is a 
risk of dividend cuts by the companies 
whose shares are in the portfolio. But 
the market seems to have taken this—and 
everything else—into account already, as 
far as it can, and there do not seem to be 
any bargains about. James CapePs gen¬ 
eral advice not to buy investment trusts 
shares now is justified. 


... into premiums 

T he trusts can however minimise the 
discomfort suffered by their share¬ 
holders by reorganising their capital to 
suit two ^oad classes of investor. The 
high rate surtax payers, who have long 
been the backbone ^ the private invest¬ 
ment trust movjiinent, because the crust 
•et-up allowed them to minimise their tax 


bills, do not really want current income; 
long-term capital gains, taxed even now 
at only 30%, still give them a far higher 
net return. Many other investors, includ¬ 
ing insurance and pension funds, like a 
high current income. If an investment 
trust splits its capital into capital shares 
entitled to all the capital appreciation of 
the trust's portfolio and into income 
shares entitled to all the income, it can 
satisfy both types of investor. I'lie in¬ 
come shares become preference shares for 
capital purposes up to their nominal value 
and, for income, up to an unlimited 
amount. But the income shareholders 
have to covenant to approve the winding 
up of the company at some time in the 
future, usually twenty years. For it would 
never be in their interests to wind the 
company up if the dividend income were 
not falling whereas the winding up allows 
the capital shareholders to take their 
profits. 


'I'his form of capital structure was 
pioneered by Diialvest the trust specially 
formed by Samuel Montagu and has 
been adopted by other existing trusts; 
the latest is Rosedimond in its compU- 
cated take-over of the “close” Power 
Investment Company ; this match, made 
by Hambros, prevents Rosedimond being 
a close company. Capital shares in such 
trusts should stand at a premium (and 
Dualvest’s do) because of the gearing to 
their capital growth provided by the 
income shares ; the income shares should 
also go to ■ premium as the income 
ia geared up by the capital shares' 
contribution. The loser would be the 
Exchequer because income would ba 
switched from surtax payers to low rate 
income tax payers or tax free investors; 
the compensating factor—the paying of 
capital gains tax at 30% by the stutoz 
payers instead of at the lower rate that 
could be appUcable to the income tharop 
holders—ia unlikely to be big enough to 
offset this lost. 
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COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


THE ECONOMIST DECEMBER 25.> M 


LEEDS PERMANENT BUILDING 

SOCIETY 

NOTEWORTHY RESULTS ACHIEVED 
IN DIFFICULT PERIOD 



'JTlie one hundred and 
seventeenth Annual Meet¬ 
ing of the Leeds Perma¬ 
nent Building Society was 
held in Leeds on Decem¬ 
ber 13th, 1965. The Presi¬ 
dent, Sir Bertram Wilson, 
]P, LRIBA, FRICS, in 
i!k* auirse of hli. speech 
said: 

Slice L'SSrUL YLAK 
The year has been a 


successful one, and the results achieved are all 


the more noteworthy because they have been 
accomplLshcd in a particularly dtihcult period for 
building societies generally. During the course 
of the year \sc have had another, particularly 
acute, balaiic'? of payments crisis and all the 
measures taken to surmount that crisis, in¬ 
cluding, from the end of November, 1964, to 
curly June of tins year, a Bank rate of 7 per 


cent. 


iNrrmsT RArr. 

CilANl.LS 

Within a month oi two of the introduction 
of the 7 per cent Bank rate it was clear that 
Che share rate of 31 per cent, which had applied 
since April, 1963, was in need of revision. 

The Building Societies Association therefore 
recommended that, as from February 1, 1965, 
the share Tate should he increased to .3 ? per cent, 
and that the mortgage rate to owner-occupiers 
should go up to 6; per cent. 

The 1 per cent increase in the share rate did 
not, however, make any particular dilTercncc to 
the low level to which net investment receipts 
had fallen and the Association therefore made 
a further rceoinnicndatiun that the sliare rate 
be put up to 4 per cent as from July 1, 1965, 
but without an accompanying increase in the 
mortgage rate. 

Bank rate had, by this time—on June 3, 1965 
—gone down to 6 per cent, and the combiiiarion 
of Che two moves gave a much-needed fillip to 
the Society's investment intake. 


INCHEASLD ASSETS 

The Society's total assets have increased by 
£30,995,000 to £248,031,000. This increase of 
14.28 per cent compares extremely well with last 
year's growth of 17.27 per cent. 


SUBSTANTIAL MORTGAGE 
LENDING 

We have lent on mortgage during the year the 
Kum of £48,269,000 and the number of new 
mortgages executed was 18>326. 


Mortgage balances at tl\c year end were 
£207,467,000 in respect of 124,011 separate 
mortgages. 

INCRLASM) INVI S I MI.M' 

RftI IP I S 

Investment receipts in the year totrilleJ 
£67,740,000, as compared with just over £57 
milliQms in the previous, year. Withdrawals, how¬ 
ever, at £43,461,000 were stmic £13 millions 
grearer than in 1963/64 because of the unsatis¬ 
factory economic conditions exii^ting during 
threequarters of the year. Share and deposit 
balances at September 30 laift amounted to 
£232,152,000. 

LIQllfDIIY AND RESF.KVLS 

At the end of the previous financial year the 
SocietyS liquid assets represented 14.29 per cent 
of total assets. During the year we have in¬ 
creased this proportion to just over 15 per ceni, 
that is to say, to £37,291,000. 

Total reserves, including an amount set aside 
for future tu?uition, have increased in the year 
by £1,435,000, and now stand at £13,712,000, or 
5.53 per cent of total assets. 

EXCI.I.I.LNT RATE OF 
GROWTH 

The figures I have quoted do, indeed, reflect 
a most successful year's working. Last year I 
expressed the view that the increase of 171 per 
cent in total assets achieved in 1963/64 was a 
rate of growth quite out of the ordinary. 

We may lusiinably claim that the increase of 
14.28 per cent now recorded—in a year in which 
the activities of the movement generally have 
been considerably curtailed—can be similarly 
described. 

It is particularly gratifying to record that the 
number of our shareholders has doubled in the 
last four years. At September 30 last they 
totalled 259,868. 

HOUSING 

PROGRAMME 

Tlic White Paper recently published by the 
Government, headed ** The Housing Programme 
1965 to 1970 ’* contains much of general interest 
to all who have a contribution to make to the 
housing problem. 

It is proposed by 1970 to attain an annual 
production of S00/)00 houses, and that the 
numbers to be built in the public and private 


sectors be equated. This involves a substani 
increase in the public sector from 126,000 
250,000 per annum, and a somewhat mod 
increase in the private sector from 210,000 1 
year to 250,000 by 1970. 

So long as these are targets to aim at and 
be achieved, and arc not operated asi 
restriccitm on the great and growing demj 
for home-ownership, we as a Society ' 
expend all our elfons to acliicve this de.*! 
able objective. 

In Section 30 of the Wliite Paper is the sta 
ment that the Government strongly supports i 
movement towards extended home-ownersh 
This represents a view and aim long held 
building societies and frequently expressed 
Presidents over the years. 

There seems to be no longer any tendeo 
to dispute the merits of home-ownership or 
pursue the policy of a preponderantly State 
Local Authority renting community. 

It will thus he seen that building societ 
face a formidable task if they arc to fin. 
home-ownership to the extent envisaged, 
have no doubts about our ability to do t< 
we continue to receive a regular and conside* 
inflow of money. This can only be acb 
by the payment of a rate of interest to invf' 
which is at least competitive with other sa 
and investment media. 

THE SOCIETY'S 
UEVE1.UPMLNI 

We now have sixty branch offices, six of . 
having been opened during the year under re\. 
—in the City of London, and at Bath, Che 
Preston, Swansea and Wembley. 

We are also constantly adding to our agei 
representation in all parts of the country. ^ 
have continued to receive fine support frdai i 
special agents (now numbering over 1,000). 'V 
are grateful to them for their loyalty a: 
co-operation. ^ 

STAFF 

This occasion justifies a special word of than 
to our staffs ot headquarters and the bran 
offices for the cheerful, willing and efficient w 
they have carried out the vast amount of i 
creased work caused by our expansion, to whi 
in turn they have made so vital a co 
tribution. 

1 have had the pleasure of reporting to you 
yet another successful year in the Society’s h 
history, and I present for your approval 
Directors* Repon and Aooounts for the 
entted September 30, 1965. 
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DICTOGRAPH TFI1PHONPS 

CONTINUING IIIOII OliMANO 

The twcxity-nimb Annual General Meeting of 
Dictograph Telephones IJmited was held on 
December liStli in London, Mr G. La Niece 
: .'the (Utairman) presulix^. 

The following is an extract from his ciicu- 
I Lited statement: 

In accordance with out policy our invescinent 
in rental installations was met from niir own 
resources and the waoiiut invested during the 
'year was ^'260,436. Fixed Assets amount to 
jClj099,463 and Net Clurreiit Assets to j(,'6S0,37H. 
The ihermse in rental investment inciiides a 
•furtlier addition to tiK’ rental portfolto by Atack 
Fire (.Rabotn) Ltd. 

Consolidated Ciroup Frrdits iKforc taxation 
amount to jC437,00K r^70,995 last year). Profits 


ALLltD LfcATHER 
i INDUSTRIES LIMITEl> 

The annua] genenil meeting itf Allied Leather 
.L'Justriea Limited wiw held on December 17 in 

* i]do^ Mr H. G. Ilarlow i('h:iirrnan ami Joint 
J^-^wagiog Diiecuw) presiding. 

T'lie followiag it an extract fnm his drculated 
« ement: 

_The consolidated accounts show ;i Ciioup 

*>Hk-nidiiig I’mfit <if which, after the 

I jpivisioD 4if for Hucfitk»« leans a net 

L ofit of ^50447. 

* An liiUTim Dividend of 2\ per cent on the 
Ordinary Stock has been paid and your Board 
U».w,iniiiKnds a final Dividend of 10 |>er cent. 

I 'Phe Leather side of our hiisiuess vna hancB- 
capped by the suhsiaiiiL'il rise in the price of 
Idomesitc bides at a time when the slioc moiiu- 
fiictuccrs were ciitring back dieir pr<Hlucti.in and 
'consequently were not easily persuaded to pay 
the it^aiices necessary to cover ilie increased 
CiiKts of leailier. 

In Lfsitlier Goods we made good progress tn 
spite of the increase In the price of leather and 
«nhe» OMits. but we still find that import restric¬ 
tions and liigh tariffs mike export diOicult in 
'this kind of mcichandisc. 

I Duftog the year we continued ihe policy of 
^^panding and iaipioving our retail propeities, 
liil^r rents, rales, services and maintenance 
osts hmc reduced oui margins and, unforiU' 
■lely,'die benefits of higher prodii'-iiviiy are 
always avoSable to cMkeDtially manual Opera- 
ions such ns -hoe repairims. 

The report and a-count^ were adopted. 


("DAIPANY MliKTING REPOR'rS 

after notation amount to £309,487 (£211,468 last 
yc.ir). 

During the year \vc have produced entirely 
new models of the Dictograph Loudspeaking 
Maatcr Station luid die corresponding Sub¬ 
stations which make up our Intercommunication 
System. Both this system and the Dictomatic 
System embodying addxrkninl Automatic SwMtclj- 
hoard facilities have been in iicavy demand. 
Vii c have also increased our sales of Loudspeaker 
Systems for Staff Location and Time Control 
Systems mcluding Master Ciludks. Time Re- 
uorden, etc. Other iians which have pro¬ 
vided their quoin have been Pocket Paging 
Systems, Fire Alarms, and Watchman’s 
PuiTol-Sysicnis. 

Prospects. Wc have a record volume of work 
on band, and there i.s no falling olf in sales. 

'I'he report was adopted and a total dividend 
«f 25 per cent for the year was approved. 


JOHN SMITH’S 
TADCASTER BREWERY 

The Hcvency-lhird annual gaierol meeting of 
lulin Smith’s Tadcastor Brewery Oimpany 
Limhect was held on December 2()tli at Tad- 
caster, Mr W. H. D. Rifey-Smith, TD (Qiatr- 
noan), proud iiig. 

'fhe following are extracts from his statement 
for the 33 weeks ended October 3, 1S>65: 

A number of factors have combined to affect 
the trade of your CAimpeay adversely during the 
year under review. For Uic .second year in sue- 
cttsskm tlie Chancellor increased the excise duties 
on beer, wines, spirits »nd tobacco and the con¬ 
sumer bos aim hud ro bear increased taxation 
on his earnings and travel. Higher operating 
coats have made some price adjustments neces¬ 
sary. 'Jlic lack ef a semblance of summer and the 
change in the date of the August Bank Holiday 
have given tu» encouragement to sales .so iliat 
it is with rhR backgrcxind that wc must look 
at tile results. Group profits before nx ition diovv 
a decrease of £48,971. 

It i.s the Diffcerors' intention lo concentrate 
production for the Group at Tadcasrer and 
Barnsley. 

Snee the beginning of the currenr period, 
trade has not baproved aud in trying to evaluate 
future prospects it would be unwise to be opti¬ 
mistic with regard to tfic trend of profits. How¬ 
ever, we have plans for economies which have 
not yel come to fruition but whicli should cer- 
i<iinJy bciicru tfac Group as a w'hole, and our pro¬ 
duction centres arc well equipped to take advan¬ 
tage ot aii changes in taste or fashion for draught, 
b.)!iled, keg or tank beers. 

The lepiMt tnd accounts were adopted. 


I 4 .;s 

BIRMID INDUSTRIES 

lUHlIlER RECORDS AdllEVI D 

The Annual General Meeting of Birmld 
Industrie.^ Limited was held on December 20fb 
at Birmingham, The Most Hon* The Matquem 
of Exefer, KCMG (Chairman of the Coinpan|r] 
presiding. 

Tile following arc extracts from his circul.ttdd 
Address for the year ended July 31, 1965: 

Again tliis year .still further records have been 
achieved with Group earnings of £4,799,901 and 
net pnifit of £2,901,657. 

I'hc interim annoiuicemcnt in April stared dial 
althougli Group sales for the first ciglit months 
had iiicren.Ncd by 20 per cent over tho.sc of ilic 
corresponding period in the previous year, the 
earnings ratio Itad not been maintained. This 
pattern is confirmed in the re.siilts for iIk* t'. Injle 
year. 

Yoiir Direciors propo.se a final dii'idciitl €jf 
I! per cent whicli makes a total of 15 per cent 
for the year. 

For the third consecutive year the overall 
volume and value of sales have surpassed pre¬ 
vious records. This has been achieved not- 
withst'inding that the major additions to our 
foundry capacity in course of installation at 
Smethwick have not yet come into pr^v 
duction. 

Demand fioin customers for mo-sl of our 
products remained at an extremely high level. 
So much so, in fact, that in sonic directions 
piirtic^ilarly in our grey iron foundries where a 
large part of mir production goes to tlie auto¬ 
motive iiidiisirit*s, we were unable to take .all i!ie 
work tiint was avail'iblc lo ub. 

Our light alloy foundries .also worked ut 
near to capitcity and rlie somewhat grenrer calli 
by tlie aircraft industry as in evidence at the end 
of lust year have been fairly well maintained. 

I^eimtnd fwi onr precision casting foundries 
continued lo mount, and wliilc development 
work cm new techniques and prcx:csses has been 
occupying much of our technical resoarccs in 
tills ficld» tills was not allowed to interfere with 
the satisfactory build-up of sales. 

Our cugineuring companies, Pneukc and 
.Sterling Foundry S|X'cialiies, operated to 
cflp:icily in their particular fields covering the 
manuf'icturc of plant nod equipment for the 
foiiiKiry indiisiry. 

Dm’seas our French sitbsiduiry has completed 
its first full year as a member of the Bimiid 
Grt>up. 'Hte retsonable order book they had last 
year was maintained and was rnnshted into a 
'.ucccs.sful year’s trailing. 

Tn Australia Birmid Auto ('astings achievrj 
a liigli sTandarJ of eflicioncy and profitrihih'ty. 

Our new interests in the field of plastics as 
represented I’ly Flaxtic Ihigineers and its siilisiif'- 
firics, have lu*en operating satisfactorily. 

It w-as an encouraging yeir for us in our cfTorL^ 
to increase our direct overseas business. 

Under prcbcnt circumstances with imlustry in 
the grip of the economic squeeze and with nn 
fojTcknuwk'dgc of ilic Governmeat’a funher 
intentions, any forecast wsxild be sheer specula¬ 
tion and c|iiiie valueless. However, uur long¬ 
term proqvcis will remain bright provided 
.always th.il eoxt factors do not multiply unrIT 
they damage our national ab/liry ro compere in 
the \\'()rld's markets. 

The report was adopred. 


i PONTIN’S LIMITED 

tR The 'rweiiiy-iifth Annual C^eneral Meeting of Fonlin’s Limited was held on December 

20tli in London, Mr F. W. Pimtiu, Qiairman and Man.igiiig Director, presiding. 

In the course of his circulated statement Mr Pont in s.iid: 'Die profitof the Group for 
the year ended April 30, 1965, amount to £94X,993, ;in increa.se of £ 153,0.3ft upon the profits 
of the year ended April 30, 1964, which ariiountetl to £795.357. Your Directors are confident 
thill the trading re.sults for the ye:ir ending .April 30, J9ft6, sliouUl. in the al'isence of unfore¬ 
seen circLimsi-ances, again show' a KariNfactory increase on those of the year ended April .30, 
1965. Tn rny Rei>ori last vear I refened to the Option which the (Company holds to subscribe 
at par for up to 20,000,000 ordinary shares of I.s. e:ich in Pontinental I.iniited. A circular was 
•| scut to all Sliareliolders on April 5, 1965, setting tnit all the information then available. I 
indicated that a Meeting of .Sliareliolders woiiLI be convened when appropriate to decide 
whctiier or nor the CaimiiAny should make a permanent hivcatmeiit in Ponrinental I.imiicd. 
riiis time has not yet arrived and voiir Directors feel that they should await the results of 
rile currcjii vcjr before aibmiiring any propos.ils to Shareholders. Tlie loan to Ifontinenral 
I.iniiied amoimied at April 30, I9ft5 to £430.0(K) .ind lias since risen to the agreed limit of 
£50(MH)0. 1 hive KUinnteed The rep-tymeiTt ol' tW« loin due to he made oa June 30, 1966. 

'The report v. as adopted. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


BANK OFFICERS 
RET OUT OF THE ROT! 

CaiVv’i- :i|>i)iiiiiiiiu Ills overseas arc available lo h:lJlkci^ oi u> 
\cais of age. Applicants up to af*c 25 should K- single iiwii and hoc 
coiiiplcied at L-.isf l*aii I of the lit^liliitc d H.tnkcis' I \iiniiiutiion. 
Marriage is not a h.ir to older men. bui (1i > ^lu>llld have compleictl 
^1 Ik ill pioecss ol eiinipLtiir.i) Pi>i 2 ik' luslnuic LKUminaliiXi. 
These are e:uvs.r appuiniinenis w.ih ewel'. im pios|KCts. Jbe yoiiwpei 
age group eunnnences service in Wesi Al'iic.i »,iih ciMoliiiiu-nis gcnciallv 
ill e.\cess of £l.(i(iO p.u. Salaiics of oldei men are hi^'hei and uill 
Iv considered :d interview 

^ Free finnishcd quartets tr-eisea^ 

* riisl'Class noii-coniiihiiLorv Pensum Selvme and ivnii'iiieiK .ii 
age 55. 

^ Fighteer.-nuiinh loiiis v»ith lOS (!.*\s‘ L..\e Kiwivn each lom. 
£1511 kil allitwaiiee on :ip|K)imm> iu I icv iiKdicvi aUenfi<ui 
overseas (ilunigii oui health recoid is e u t.!leiii i. I lee iravel. 
Inieiv' V'' . 111 .iiiged in I luuion. 

Wiile ijiviiii lull p.irticii: i. to (he Seei.i.i<s. 

BANK OF UFSr AFKIC .4 I.IMI IFU, 

37 (fiaceehiiriii Street, LoikIkmi. I* .<'.5. 


Pub/k Relathas 

\ Icnil ng prol'cssioiuil iii.sLitutc is lo uppoinl u 
s iiiivr oliieer to develop its eoiumuniciilions with 
it% meinbeM's :ind with the public. The .successful 
ajiplicuiir is likely to have a degree in Fnglisli. 
r.eononiics or Law and be well versed in financial 
alhiirs. partieulaiiy accountancy, -tnanagemem 
iolonoalion and taxation. He must be a practised 
w filer tiiid bo able to edit the v ork of others, A 
b lok^iroimd i I linancial journalism would be an 
ailvaiuage as would competence in speaking in 
public. 'I his is a l.ondon bused, pensionable 
appointment with an initial ssihiry in the region of 
£3.“1U» per annum. 

if*pliniii(fn.\, tn;^cthrr with a ntrvhnUtnt viiiic, to: 

Mux YKyH 53 , e/o llanwiiy Ifouxe, Clttrk*s Place, Londun, £*C .2 


IJNIN'ERSITY or CAMBRIDGE 

Engineering Uepartnicul, laduslrial Managciiicnt Crtiap 

XppiiL.iliniis ju iiiV'liJ lor llu: fiillt'i\%iiiu iliK'C v.ii.:iiK.icv m Ihc (umip. 
xJiK-b IS v‘\p.iniliii|j iis pni^r.iiiiiuc i>t icucliiiig and 

AwiKtant Oircclumililp of Rciieaieh in Slalisfic* 

I his post Iiiiiv Ik* coii\cilc;ii into h Uviiirvsliip. Mu* pv.rsoii apponiicd wouLI 
l>e rcs|itinsili|c htr a Ciuirsc nl lL«.'tiirv.'!> on Mailicinniic.il and .StatisdCid AnalvMs 
to stiuUnis wlui h.iM* ulrcads takin (.n-iiii • rinp <ii.iilicmani's at un undcr- 
ifrudnaic leu I 

I ;. 1 , 74 W-Jl 2 .MI.s 

reuehing Fellow ship 

I lii.s IN ti two >cai lippiMiKriioiit fiw candidnlcs i^lio m imkI k* iiMii.c a 
(iL'rtnaiicni career iri niaiia;^cmLiu tLMchinu. (^uiidiJ.au's xlioukl hold a ttuod 
Iiofioiirs di'i-'US* in Noeiolof'y. untlut*pu1o|i;y. psvcliolocy, csonoiuicK oi 

suitisiivN and should preforuhU have ’•fniic rc^ourch t. viwrriencL. 

S.iKirv Jll.4»s lust scar. 
£l,>70 .vecixiil jrcur. 

Ford tDagcnham) Truitl Fcllownhlp in Applied Socloloiy 

nils p«wi woiild enable a social scientist ai ptiHUlocroral or ciiiiivalcni 
level to undertake a subataniial Rtvidy of oriraniiHitionMl l*ahuvioiir. The Felkiw 
will NuKseiiuciitlv be cf>n«id«nd for a Research hellowMhip in a Caiubritfiic 
Colletjic wbicll would be held ci»ncnrrui|l> nb li|s IXpariincnial post. 

Salary r.iiiL!c Cl.3^ii-£l.6.X0. 

I'urilier dciailK rcgardiii); these antxiiniijirnis, du work of the liidustrinl 
Slanaiienieiii (>ro-m and application fortnN nmy be fb- nurd from The Socretars 
uf tlie Faculty Board (W Fniiinairing. Uiiiversiry l ii.nii<ainng Ihip.irtUkeni. 
TnirnpinKloti .Street, CanibtiJgc. .Xpphwttj'ons slu'iild be made bePoiv 
Sih l-ebruur\. l%ft. 




Our history 
of 

banking 
service 
overflows 
even these 
volumes 


ThA5P f.vo eiK.vci(’Pttd>«» books aic the Jetjilcd of/igial 
history of the Dai lchl Bank, foiindnci tiv is/li tts tho first bank 
in Japan. They iHf.* dn livl-cfition of tlie yiti.! rul** ',va havo played 
in busiiie-si. .ir.il jcnnomit, proareso for 'seorly a COiitury. Today, , 
tor any businuss you ha»y** .vith Jan:iiv it is our pleasuco toprCF 
vide you with rr-linhl-i rr' uh-rn banKi.'"i s.»i vice back»:d by 92 
years of expefio.vc !. 



# 


THK DAI-ICHI BANK. LTD. 


M* d} Of HOC. .Yl.l, (MIIMi.'il, r 

.•.LI ... ■HKli MiAwn’'hi Ji.c!i lu t..i r t I 


I ..ui .j riHSii!i«isn uidi>L;i III i.iL r ; i tij', It i“ 'd-l 

.■.! lOiJ’. .'lOLi'i’L’V: IL'O llM..jii,-,iiy. "i”.. I'.’I j, ,*i./ . U..' 

Wi- llouie. Loi’ii.n lo'-tlo i I!, aid 

fAia; Oil i'fl:: .78 Soidii O^d. Jtii: .S:.. i:.i!bai;a 3. l;i, U.S.A, 

.\s.M'.0<aTFD v.i'i'mi»' i'l v >1 K<j-'2 



ITALY GREECE 


• » EGNATIA 


Ar>f>IA 


BRINDISI - CORFU - I60UMENITSA 
PATRAS a VICE VERSA 

A Mm aervlee by 

HCLLSNIC MEDITERRANEAN LIMES > > 1 . 

MadiiA'-.iiie.ii ■i.m. 5Ji » .i • i :ri v r>ni'!,i • 

S V. 

and 

ADfllATICA LIME i 'itib. 4 . G-*» 


Ni'u 5 i|>ui>ei*. .Xuili(irl.He«l aa Second Chi'-' M:i;l 
N('n*|iupci l.frt at '.’s S! s. ci‘. 


tliiv'ii l'rUiO*«l wi I'm 
r<*lcubuoR WliM chilli 
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mF most FROF-ITABLE 
.'O DEAL WITH JAPAN 
i-UiOl .,,lf ' lAi’AN 




./ I i 


% 


V .jr 

!, % I i ■ 


i /v •lA I i 


Wc wish we couM say “Nichi- 
men,” and let it go at that. 

But it isn^'t that simple. Any large 
trading company can serve you well'. 
They all know good markets for 
your goods, how to handle your 
imports, prices, customs. 

•How do you choose? We suggest 
'. you. investigate as many as you can. 

including Nichimen. 

VM.lWith 70 branches, 4,500 employ- 
- ees around the world, and an annual 

I 


yOlume ^ nearly £600 million, we 
a^ .lien’s largest trading 

coif^Minice.. %Vit not so large that 
we’fl ever laiiio your account for 
^sted. Mo ittatter what the size of 
your'Imili^ess, wc offer personal, 
interes^ji^Y^. 

Then, product or in- 

like to buy or sell 
here.. u^’Vt'^oWbly had a good deal 
of experieope with it in our seventy- 
some years. IjUiw materials, finished 


goods, investments, overseas con¬ 
struction, import and export tech¬ 
nical knowledge--we believe the 
variety and scope of our interests 
is unrivalled. 

Still, we suggest investigation. 

If we can be of any help, please 
write us. Or phone your local Nichi¬ 
men representative. You'll find him 
in almost any phone book. 




C.P.O.Bm U, Omia, . CsUi: "NICSIMEN OSAKA" 

Uadoa: NJehimanCo.. LonSonBranch ToWarBlooX4,iwngAtalfOuM.Lud^ HiH. London. E.C. 4 Hambarv: Deutseha Nichimen 
G.m.b.H./NainBurS 36. firossa Blalehan 18 BaapiiiMaif! Qanitacha Wlchlman G.m.b.H./0uas«aldor<. Immarmannstrasse 13 
BraSMlK TraSintar S.A./84 Avhua Marnix, BruSaals 5 Patta: Ntchiman France S.A./231. Buo Saint Honora. Paris lar Milano; 
Nichimen Italia S.p.A./Corso Europe 7, MIfano 
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jS^*TI* TB!!*BC y*. ^ Stnni||...«iid Tamils Steel ie strong 

in more ways than one. The world's most 
effident plants and pnidnction teehnkiaesi 
finest raw materials, most extensive carrier 
'' fieet, comUned with dork<«ide id«it lo> 
cations rad massive r e s e arch rad develop¬ 
ment progiammes... tiiese make Yawata 
Sted strong in price-rii^ service as well 
as in the prdinets it adls. 

No wonder mote and more peindc ue 
turning to Tawmta for their steel needs. 
A job for steel is a job for Yawata... leun 
mere aboot Yawata and its superior steel 
prodnets by writing to ns fin: informatikm. 


.. . ■ ■ . ■ 'l l 

TAWATA mON a STSIU, CO«(TO. tto«eOWh>iMaWilWcl>l,CiawS«Hlw,T<lqwi.J«tpW» 
T*).. 312-41 11 MH» asS MH t yAWATASTOL TOKYO ftlMH 1X9991, VOUO*. TIQMS 
AAS.YAWATAST O 8 » M >— 0 # tl — t Iwa wn iiaiiii IS, Dm iw M ot f, W«(tf O «n»a«y 

TatifSAtOOS CM«AMr*MiYAWATA»TialHJESSaOQKFT«to«if9Sra»AAa89S7UO 
YWSTD OAMriMMa«MfMte<liMillooiiiaSM,a75rorkA*«.MnrYwk23,N.y« 
UAA TatiMUrray inaS-3S37Cmi9A4MMMiYAWATAISCONeWyOSKY«<Mli383(03 
AAS YAWATA t330t8 O U» AiiaalM OMOel taqm l*w»«r IMs* SIS 

Baulk Hewar Siv Lm Aagalaa IT, Com, (ASA. Tala MAAbaa 40308 CaSia AMiaaii 
YAWATAISCO (.OSANOeUS TalaM 047.393 AAh YAWATASCO |JA 










